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Plock, Dioc(ise of; Ratisbon, Diocese of. 

LOFFLER, KLEMENS, Pu.D., Librarian, Uni- 
versity OF Munster: Pirkheimor, Charitas; 
Pirkheimer, Willibald; Pius VIII, Pope; Pome- 
rania; Ponius; Popjio, Saint; Pragmatic Sanc- 
tion; friini’y Reifenstein; Reisch, Gregor; 
Rt%chlin, Johannes. 

LORTIE, STANISLAS A., M.A., S.T.D., Professor 
OF Theology, University of Laval, Quebec: 
Poor, Care of, by tlui Church, in Canada. 

♦LOUGHI^N, Mgr. JAMES F., S.T.D., Phila- 
delphia: Pius III and IV, Popes. 

MAAS, A. J., S.J., Rector, Woodstock College, 
Maryland: Preadainiies; Psalms, Alphabetic; 
Quaranl ines; Resurrection. 

McENKRNl]Y, GARRET W., San Francisco, 
f/ALiFORNiA: Pious Fund of the Californias. 

M.^cERLEAN, ANDREW A., New York: Quito, 
Are.hdioceso of. • 

McGAHAN, I^LORENCE RUDGE, M.A., Youngs- 
TowNf Ohio: Present afiou Order, Nagle, Nano 
(Ilonoria); presentation, Religious 0>ngrega- 
tions of the; Providence, Daughters of. 

McGINNLS, CHARLES F., Pii.D., S.T.L., St. 
Paul, Minnesota: Philip Benizi, Saint. 

McHUGH, JOHN AMBROSE, O.P.f S.T.L., Lector 
OF Philosophy, Dominican House of Studies, 
Washington: Presbyterianism; Raymond Mar- 
tini; Reginald, Antonio; R< ginald of Piperno. 

McNICHOLAS, JOHN T.,O.P. S.T.L., New York: 
Quam singulari. 

MAERE, R., S.T.D., Professor op Christian 
Archasology, University of Louvain: Rcu- 
sens, Edmond. 

MAGNIER, JOHN, C.SS.R., Clapham, England: 
Redemptoristinea. • 

1\^AHER, MICHAEL, S.J., Litt.D., M.A. (Lqnd.), 
Director op Studies and Professor of Peda- 
gogics, StonyhcIist College, Blackburn, 
England: Psychology. 

MANDONNET, pAiRHE-FRANgOIS-FELIX, 
O.P., S.T.D., Rector, University of Fribourg: 
Preachers, Order of. 

* Deceased 


MARCH, JOSfi MARIa,* S.J., PROFBfiPOR of 
Church History and Patrology, Jk^suit Ccii- 
LEGE, Toktosa, Spaini Pihir, Nuestra Sehoradel. 

MARY OF PROVIDENCE, MOTHEU;^ Punvi.N- 
cial Superior, Sisters of Charity of Prov*!- 
DKNCE, Holvoke, M assachusetts .' Providenco, 
Sisters of, of Charily. 

MARY OF S'r. DAVID, SISTEH, Provincial Su- 
perior, Sisters of the Presentation, St. 
Hyacinthe, Canada: Presentation of Mary, 
Congregation of the. 

MEEHAN, ANDREW B., S.T.D, J.U.D., Pro- 
fessor OF Canon Law and Lititrgy, St. Ber- 
nard’sSeminary, Kochestkr, N ew York: Proof; 
Provision, Canonical; Provost; Public Honesty; 
Putative Marriage; Rector; Registers, Paro- 
chial; Regular Juris; Repose, Altar of; Re- 
scripts, Pai)al; Reservation; R(\sidenre, Ec- 
clesiastical. 

MEISTKHMANN, BARNABAS, O.F.M., Lector, 
Convent of S. Salvator, Jerusalem: Pre- 
toriiim. 

MERSHMAN, FRANCIS, O.S.B., S.'IM)., Pro- 
fessor OF Moral TiiEOLoriv, Canon Law, and 
Liturgy, St. John’s College, (3ollegevillb, 
Minnesota: Pisc^ina; Plenarium; (Juadrages- 
irna; Quinquagesima; RaynR)nd Nonnatus, 
Saint; Renty, Gaston-Jean-Baptiste de. 

MOELLER, CIL, Professor of (General History, 
University OF Louvain: Redi'enu'r, Knights of 
the. 

MOONEY, JAMES, United Stapes Ethnologist, 
Bureau of American Ethnology, Washing- 
ton: Pima Indians; Piro Indians; Piscalaway 
Indians; Potawatomi Indians; Pouget, Jean- 
Franyois- Albert du; Pm'blo Indians; Puyallup 
Indians; Quarnichan Indians; Quapaw Indians; 
Quiche; Quichuo Indians; Quintana, .\iigust in; 
Ravalli, Antonio. 

♦MORAN, PATRICK FRANCIS CAHDINAJ., 
Archbishop of Sydney, Primate of Australia: 
Plunkett, OlivfT, Venerabh\ 

MORENO-LACAI.LE, JULIAN, B.A., Editor, 
“Pan-American Union”, Washington: Piauhy, 
Diocese of; Porto Alegre, Diocese of; Portoviejo, 
Diocevse. of; Puno, Diocese of. 

MORICE, A. G., O.M.L, Lectitrer in Anthro- 
pology, University of Saskatchewan, Win- 
nipeg, Manitoba, Canada: Prince Albert, Dio- 
cese of ; Regina, Diocese of. 

MUELLER, ULRICH F., Professor of Philos- 
ophy, St. Charles Borrome(j Seminary, 
Carthagena, Ohio: Precious Blood, F<uist of 
the Most; Precious Blood, Arcbconfraternity of 
the Most; Precious Blood, Congregation of the 
Most; Precious Blood, Daughters of the; Pre- 
cious Blood, Sisters of the. 

• Deceased ‘ 
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MURRAY, Mgr. JOFIN B., Vicau-CJejebal of thf, 

* Arckdiocese of CiNoiN'NATi, Ohio; Purwll 
John Baptist. 

NKV\L»i WILLIAM COI.KMAN, S.J., Woodstock* 
CoLLKiiK, Maiivland: Piconio, Honianlino a. 

NORTON, JOHN HKNRV, S/IM)., Bishop of Port 
AiKii'ST.x, Ai strama: Purl. Aii^^us^a, Diocoso of. 

OlVHKOirr, EDMOND M., O.C.R., Arbot of 
(Jj«:thsemani, Kentucky: Pierre do C.-ustelnaii, 
Blessed; PoiitiKnv, Abbey of; Ratice, Jcan- 
Ariiuinrl lo Boiithillior <le. 

O’liYRNE, MlCllAEI., O.P., Vioar-Genfjral of 

THE ArCHDKM’ESE OF PORT OF Si’AIN, TrIXIDAD, 

British West Indies: Port of Spain, Archdio- 
(•(\S(^ of. 

O’DONNELL, MICHAEL JOSEPH, Professor op 
Moraf. Theoi.ooy, Maynooth College, Dub- 
lin; Possession, D(‘iiioniaeaL 

O’DONNELL, PAIMHCK, S/r.D., Bishop of Ra- 
PHOE, Ireland: RaiJioc, Dioeeso of. 

O’HARA, EDWIN V., Porti.and, Oregon: Poor 
Clan;s. 

O’HABA, FRANK, M.A., Pii.D., Instructor in Po- 
litical Economy, Catholic: University of 
America, Washington: Physiocrats; Political 
l^lconoiny. Sciences of. 

O’KANE, MICHAEL M., O.P., Pii.D., S.T.D., Pro- 
vincial OF THE Irish Provi.nce c)p the Do- 
minican Order, Duijlin: Raymond of Pema- 
forl. Saint. 

OLICER, LIVARIUS, O.F.M., Lector of Church 
History, (^oiiLEOio S. Antonio, Rome: Poor 
BrothcTs of Saint I’Yancis Sera])lii(Mis; QHiiioiH\s, 
Francisco. 

OTT, MICHAEL, O.S.B., Ph.D., Professor c'f the 
History of PHiLOsorHY,*ST. John’s College, 
CoLi.EGEViLLE, MINNESOTA: Picrius; Pilgrim; 
I’iiina da Eiicarnagao, Matt hens; Pitra, Jean- 
Baptist e-LTanejois; Pins VI and IX, Popes; 
Prior; Prioress; Priory; Prudentius, Galindo; 
Pabanus, Maurus Magnentius; Ratisbonne, 
Maria Alphonse; Ratramnus; Reding, Augus- 
tine; Rc'^gale, Droit de; Reims, Synods of. 

OTTEN, JOSEPH, Ppit-sburg, Pennsylvania: 
Philips, Pc!ter; PicJ, Peter. 

OUSSANT, GABRIEL, Pii.D., Professor, Ecclesi- 
astical History, Early Chrlstian Litera- 
ture, AND Biblical ARrH.EoiA)(iY, St. Joseph’s 
Seminary, Dunwoodie, New York: Phevnieia. 

PACE, EDWARD A., Ph.D., S.’P.D., Professcjr of 
Philosoph^^, Catholic University of Aivjbrica, 
Washington : Quietism. 

PAPT, hector, S.J., Ph.D., B.C.L., S.1;d., Pro- 
FEssou OF Canon Law, Woodstock College, 
Maryland: PrMcct Apostolic; Procunitor. , 


PARKINSOI^, henry, S.T.D., Ph.D., Rector, 
OscoTT Collegb; Birmingham, England t 
Priests, Confraternith^s of; I’riosts’ Eucharistic 
League; Pugin, Augustus Welby Northmoro. 

I’ETERSON, JOHN B., Professor of Eccelsias- 
TiCAL History and LrruiKiY, St. JoiirTs Se.\i- 
iNAiiY, IRiiGiiTo.N, M.vssachIj setts: Pistoia, 
Synod of. * 

♦ PftTRlDKS, SOI'HRONK, A.A., Aioff.ss.oii, 
(iuEEK Catholic Seminary of Kadi-I^ui, 
Constantinople: Philomel ium; Phocji'i^; Pi- 
nara; Pityus; Pogla; Polomonium’^Polybotus; 
Polystyliim; Pomaria; PrieiK^; ProconnesiLs; 
Ptolemais; Ptolomais (Saint-Jean d’Acre); Re- 
ine.siana. 

PHILLI MO R JO 1 1 N S WINN ERTON, M .A . 

(OxoN.), Professor of Humanities, Univer- 
sity OF Glasgow: Procopius of Cicsaroa. 

PHILLIPS, EDWARD C., S.J., Ph.D., Wi^idstock 
College, Maryland: Pianciani, Giambattista; 
Provaiicher, Leon Abel; Raynaud, 'fhcophile. 

PIACENZA, PIETRO, S.T.D., J.U.D., Prothono- 
tary Apostolic of the Sacked Congregation 
OF Rites, Professiir of IyiTURGY,4i?':MiNARY of 
St. Apollinaris, Rome: Requiem, Massc.s of. 

PIERRON, JOHN BAPTIST, S.T.D., Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin: Poor Catholics. 

PLASSMAN, THOMAS, O.F.M., Ph.D., S.T.D., St. 
Bon AVENTU he’s Seminary, St. Bonavei^uiie, 
New York: Piano Carpine, Giovanni da. 

PLATER, CHARLES D., ^J., B.A. (Oxon.), St. 

Beuno’s College, St. Asaph, Wales: Porter, 
George. ^ • 

FOIILE, JOSEl’II, S.T.D., PhD., J.C.L., Piio- 
FEssoR OF DoGM.vnc Theology, University op 
I^reslau : Prodest inarianism; Predestinat ion ; 
Priesthood ; Regenerat ion . 

POLLARD, WILLIAM HENRY, B.A. (Univ. of 
Lond.), Vice-Rector, Ratci.iffe Colle(;e, 
Leicester, England; Providence, Sisters of, 
of the Institute of Cliarity. 

POLLEN, JOHN ^UNGERFOIID, S.J., LA^idon; 
lledford, SebaJian. 

PRESTAGE, EDGAR, BiA. (Balliol College, Ox- 
ford), Co.M.MENDAE^R PORTUGUESE OnDER OF S. 
Thiago; Corresponding Member of the l^is- 
BON Royal Academy of Sciences and the Lis- 

BOJf GEpGRAPIIICAL SoCI^TY, ClIILTERN, BoW- 
don, Cheshire, England: Pombal, Sebastiuo 
Jose tki Carviilho c Mello, Marquis dc; Portii||p.l 
*nd Portuguese Literature; Portuguese East 
Africa ; Portuguese* Wesf Af rica. 

PUSTET, FRIEDRICH, tRATisBON, Germany: 
Pustet. 

RAHILLV, ALFRED J., S.J., M.A., Stonyhurst 
College, Blackburn, England: I^son. 

* Deoeaaed 
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REILLY, WENDELL S., !s.S., S.T.D., D.S.S., Pro- 
FfilfiOR OF Sacred Scripture, St. JcmN’s Sem- 
inary, Brighton, Massachusetts: Polyglot 
Biblc3s. 

REMY, ARTHUR F. J., M.A., Pii.D., Adjunct-Pro- 

FHSSOR OF (IeUMANIC 1*1IIL()S0PH V, COLUMBIA 

University, New York: Roinnuir of Hagenau. 
KEVILT.E, JOHN CLEMEN^I\ S.J., PRf)FEssoR of 
Rhi?toric and Sacred Eloquence, St. Stanis- 
^ LAUS College, Macon, Georgia: Ravignan, 
Cl ustavo-X.av ior- Lacroix dc . 

UrfCHIU:; C. SEBASTIAN, M.A. (Cantaii.), Tub 
Oratory, BirminchiAxM, England: Philip Ro- 
rnolo NtTi, Saint. 

ROMPEh; JOSEF TIETNRICTT, S.J., Pn.D., Stella 
Matutina Colle(je, Feldkircti, Austria: 
Phi mi or, Charles. 

RYAN, JOHN A., S.T.D., Professor of Moral 
'I' liEoiiitoY, St. Paul Seminary, St. Paul, Min- 
n»sota: Po[)uIatit)Ti Theories; Poverty and 
l*aiiperisni ; Reruni No varum. 

SACHER, HERMANN, Editor of the 

Konversationslexikon”, Assistant L^ditor, 
“Staatslexikon”, of the Gorresgesell- 
scH A rap, Freibu rg-im-Breisg a u, Germany : 

Rcaiss. 

SAGMtn.LER, JOHANNES BAPTIST, Professor 
of Theology, University of TIibingen: Privil- 
ogo.s, EoolosiasI ioid. 

SAI.EMBIER, LOUIS CANON, S.T.D., Professor 
*OF Church History, University of Lille: 
Pisa, Couneil of. 

SAIiTET, LOUIS, S.T.D., Litt. Lie., Professor 
OF CnuRCTT History, Institut Catholique, 
TouiiOU.s’E: ReordinaiMins. 

SAUVAGE, (iE(^)RGE M., C.8.C., S.T.D., Pn.D., 
Professor of Dogmatic Theology, Holy 
Cross College, Washington: Positivism; 
R(?*gis, PiernvSylvain. 

SCllEID, N., S.J., Stella Matutina College, 
Feldkirch, Austria: Pyrker, Johann Iiadis- 
laiis von Orborwart- 

^SCHLAGER, HEINRICH PATRICIUS, O.F.M., 
^^^T. Ludwig^s College, i^alheim, Germany: 
Roisach, C3arl ron; Reum nt, Alfred von. 
SCHMID, ULKICII, Ph D., I<ii)iTOu, “Waluaw.a”, 
Munich: Roiolienau. 

SCIIUYT.ER, HENRY C., S.T.L., Vice-Rector, 
Catholic High School, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania: Rale, Sebastian. 

SCHWEITZER, JOSEPH, C.R., St. Jerome^s Cot.^ 
LEGE, Berlin, Province of Ontario, C inada: 
Resurrection, Congregation of the. 
SCHWICKERATII, ROBERT, S.J., Holy Cross 
College, WorceijTep. MassachuseIts; Ratio 
Studiorum. 

SCOTT, HENRY ARTIIUB, S.T.D., LL.D., Ste. 
Foy, -Province of Quebec, Canada: Quebec, 
Archdiocese of. 


SCULT.Y, VINCENT JOSEPH, C.R.f.., St. Ives, 
Cornwall, England: Radewyns, lilorens. * 

SECUNDA, MOTHER M., Provincial Superior, 
Poor Handmaids of Jesus Chii.isTl Four 
Wayne, Indiana: Poor Ilandmauls of Jtl^us 
Christ. 

SEROeZYNSKI, FETdX THOMAS, B.A., Whit- 
ing, Indiana: Pole the I'niled States. 

SHIPMAN, ANDREW J., M.A., LL.M., New York: 
Przeniysl, Sambor, and Sanok, Diocese of ; Ras- 
kolniks. 

SIMAR, THKOPIIILE, Pn.D., Lrrr.D., Louvain: 
Puteanus, Eryeiiis. 

SLATER, T., S.J., Sr. Francis Xavier’s College, 
Liverpool, England: Reparalion; Restitution. 

SLOANE, CH.XRLES W., New York: Pres(a*ip1 ion, 
In Civil JurisprudoiuM^; Piovi.sors, Statult; of. 

SOLLIER, JOSEPH FRANCIS, S.M., S.T.I)., Pro- 
vincial OF THE American Province of the So- 
ciety' OF Mary, Boston, Massac’husetts: Pi(', 
Ix)uis-EdoHMrd-l)(\siiT Precious Blood; (^ik'- 
len, Hya(nni]H‘-Loui.- e; Rapin, Riaie; Re- 
ilemption. 

SORTAIS, GAS'l’ON, S.J., Assocrate Editor, 
'OvruDEs", Paris: Pinturiireliio; Pollajuolo, 
Antonio and Piero Benei. 

SOUVAY, CHARIJ-:S L., C.M., S/I'.D., Pii.I)., Pro- 
fessor, Sacred Scripture, Hebrew and Lit- 
urgy, Kenrick Seminary, St. Louis, Missouri: 
Pisidia; Plants in the* Bibl(»; Pools in Scripture; 
Purim; Rabbi and Rabbinisrn. 

SPAHN, MARTIN, l^ii.D., Professor of Modern 
History, U.ntversity of Strashurg: Prussia; 
Railowilz, Josejdi Maria von. 

STANISLAUS, MOTHER M., St. Michael’s Pres- 
entation Convent, New York: Presentation 
Onler in .Vmericia. 

STEIOJjE, FRANChiSCA M., Stroud, Gloucester- 
shire, England: Refuge, Sisters of Our La-dy of 
Charity of the; Retreat of th(3 Sacred Heart, 
Congregation of the. 

STEIN, JOHN, S.J., Doctor in Mathe.matics and 
Astronomy (Leiden), Am.sterdam, Holland: 
Pingre, .\lexandn» Guy; Platina, Bartolomeo. 

STOCKMAN, ALOIS, S.J., Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, Germany: Prestor John. 

TARNOWSKI, COUNT STANISLAUS, President, 
Imperial Academy of Sciemtes; Professor, 
PoLi.sii Literature, Univeilsity of Cracow: 
Polish Ta’teratun*. 

THEODOSIA, SISTER MARY, St. Mary-of-the- 
WOODS, Indiana: Providence, Sisters of. 

THURSTON, HERBERT, S.J., London: Pole, 
Rc?ginald; Pontificalia; Popular Devotions; 
Prayer-Books; Primer, The; Processional, Ro- 
man; Processions; Processional Cross; Prop- 
erty, Ecclesiastical; Psalterium; Pyx; Rambler, 
The; Regalia; Relics; Reliquaries; Ro.serva- 

« tion of the Blessed Sacrament. • 
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TIERNEY, JOHN J., M.A., S.T.D., Professor op 
Sacrer;^ Scripture and Semitic Studies, Mt. 
St. Mary^s College, Emmitsburg, Maryland: 
Prif.st^Thc High. 

TURNER, WILLIAM, B.A., S.T.D., Professor of 
IjOGIc and the History of Philosophy, Catho- 
lic University of America, Washington: 
Plato and Plafonisni; Plofhon, Georgius Ge- 
rnistus; Pragmatism; Pyrrhonism; Pythagonis 
and Pythagorean ism; ILuniis, Peter; Raymond 
Lully; Raymond of Sabunde; Remigius of 
Auxorre. 

VAlJJift, SIM Eon, a. A., Member of the Russian 
Arcii.eologk’al Institute of Constantinople, 
Professor of Sacked Scripture and History, 
Greek Catholu^ Seminary of Kadi-Keui, Con- 
stantinople: Philippi; Philippopolis (Thraeia 
Secunda); Philipiiopolis, in Arabia; Pompeiop- 
olis; Porphyreon; Prusiiis ad Hypium; Ra- 
matha. 

VAN DER HEEREN, ACHILLE, S.T.L. (Lou- 
vain), Professor of Moral 'I'heology and 
Librarian, Gran[)e Seminaire, Bruges, Bel- 
gium: Philippi; Philippians, Ei)istlo to the. 

VAN HOVE, A., D.C.L., Professor of Church 
History and Canon Law, University of Lou- 
vain: Pirliing, lOrnrious; Poly(^arpus; Pr(*eo- 
d(*ncc; Proconization; Promulgation; ReitTon- 
BtiR^l, Johann Georg. 

VASCHALDE, A. A., C.S.B., Catholic University 
OF America, Washington: Philoxenus of Mar- 
bogh. 

VERMEiaiSCH, ARTHUR, S.J., LL.D., Doctor 

OF SoCIAIi AND PoIATICAL SCIENCES, PROFESSOR 
OF Moral Theology and Canon Law, Lou- 
vain: Postulant; Poverty; Profession, Re- 
ligious; Provincial; Regulafs; Religious Life. 

VICTORIA, SISTER M., C.PP.S., Maria Stein, 
Ohio: Precious Blood, Sisters of the. 

VOGEL, JOHN, Vicar Provincial of the Pious So- 
ciety of Missions, Brooklyn, New York: 
Pious Society of Missions, The. 

WAINEWRIGHT, JOHN BAxNNERMAN, B.A. 
(OxoN.), London: Pibush, John, Venerable; 
Pike, William, Venerable; Pilchard, Thomas, Ven- 
erable; Pormort, Thomas, VcAierable; Postgato, 
Nicholas, Venerable; Pounde, Thomas; Ralph 
Crockett, Venerable; Rjilph Sherwin, Blessed. 

WALKER, LESTJE J., S.J., M.A. (Lond.), St. 
BbunoVs College, St. Asaph, Wales: Provi- 
dence, Divine,; Relativism. 


WALLAU, HE^NR^CH WILHELM, Mainz, Ger- 
many: Plan tin, Chriitophe. 

WAUSH, JAMES J., M.D., Pu.D., LL.D., D.Sc., 
Dean of the Medk^al School, Fordham Uni- 
versity, New York: Psychotherapy. 

WALTER, ALOYSIUS, C.SS.R., Professor of 
Dogmatic Theology, St. Mary\s, Kinnouli., 
Perth, Scotland: Pitoni, Joseph; Rameau, 
Jean-Philippe. # 

WARD, Mgr. BERNARD, Canon op Westmin- 
ster, F.R. Hist. Sog., President, St. 'Gdmund’s 
College, Ware, England: Plowden, Francis; 
Poynter, William. 

WARREN, CORNELIUS, C.SS.R., Professor of 
Sacred Scripture, Redbmptorist House of 
Studies, Esopus, New York: Putzer, Jos(?ph. 

WEBER, N. A., S.M., S.T.D. , Professor of Fun- 
damental TuEor.oGY and Church HiStory, 
Marist College, Washington: Pius II and 
VII, Popes; Porphyrins, Saint; Ptohnny the 
Gnostic; Quierzy, Councils of; Quirini, Angelo 
Maria; Rader, Matthew; Raynaldi, Odorich; 
Reformed Church; Renaudot, Eust‘hi(M:s. 

WHYTE, M. i)E SALKS, Convent of tub Presen- 
tation, Cork, Ireland: Presentation, Order of 
the. 

WILHELM, JOSEPH, S.T.D., Pu.D., Aachen, 
German y : Pro tes tan tiara . 

WILLIAMSON, GEORGE CHARLES, Litt.D., 
London: Piombo, Sebastian del; Pordenone, 
Giovanni .\ntonio; Reni, Guido. ^ 

WILLIS, JOHxN WILEY, M.A., .St. Paul, Min- 
nesota: Punishment, Capital. 

WOLFSGRUBER, COLESTINK, O.S.B., Vienna: 
Prague, Archdioeese of; Przemysl, Diocese of; 
Ragusa, Diocese of ; Rauseher, Joseph Othinar. 

WOODLOCK, THOMAS F., New York: Prout, 
Father. 

WUEST, JOSEPH, eJsS.R., Ilchester, Maryland: 
Redeemer, Feast JSf tlv3 Mos^Holy; Redempto- 
rists. • 

WYNNE, JOHN J., S.J.,"new York: Prayer. 

ZEVELY, JULIA, New York: ^ierron, Jean; Pier- 
son, Philippe Riviese; Poncet, Joseph Anthony de 
la Rividre. 

ZIM\ftRMAN, BENEDICT, O.D.C., St. Lxjkb’b 
Pbioby, Wincanton^SomAisbtshirb, ENabAND: 
Philip of the Blessed Trinity. • 
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Tables of Abbreviations 


The following tables and notes are intended to guide readers of Thk Catholic Encyci.oprdia in 
interpretipg those abbreviations, signs, or technical phrasers whicli, for economy of space, will be most fre- 
quently used in the work. For more general Iiiforiiiatioii see the article AniiKEViATioMS, Ecclesiastical. 


I. — General Abbreviations. 
a article. 

ad an. at the year (Lat. ad annum). 

an., ann the year, the years (Lat. annus^ 

an7i{), 

ap in (Lat. a pud), 

art article. 

Assyr. ... f» Assyrian. 

A. S Anglo-Saxon. 

A. V Authorize!^ Version (i.o, fr. of the 

Bible authorized for use in the 
Anglican Church — the so-called 
''King James”, or "Protestant 
• Bible”). 

b bom. 

Bk Book. 

Bl Blessed. 

C, ,c about (Lat. circa); canon; chap- 

ter; compagnie, 
can canon, 

cap chapter (Lat. cjiput — uschI only 

in Latin context). 

cf. compare (Lat. confer). 

cod codex. 

col ctJiinm. 

concl coRclusion. 

const., constit. • . .I^at. constitutw. 

^cuiS^. by the indus ry of. 

d died. 

diet dictionefy (Fr. dictionnaire), 

disp T-iat. dispntatio, 

diss Lat. dissertatio. 

dist Lat. distinclio, 

D. V D uay Version. 

ed., edit edited, edition, editor. 

£p., Epp letter, letters (Lat. epistola), 

b t. French. 

gen. genus. 

Gr Greek. 

d. E., Hist. Keel. .Keck sias* leal History, 
lleb., Hebr. Hebrew. 

lb., ibid in the same place (Lat. ibidem). 

fd ■ the same person, or author (Lat. 

idem). 


inf below (Lat. infra). 

It Italian. 

1. c., loc. cit at the pl.aco quoted (Lat. loco 

citato). 

Lat Latin. 

lat latitude. 

lib book (Lat. liber), 

long longitude. 

Moai Lat. Moniimenta. 

MS., MSS manu.script, manuscripts. 

n., no number, 

N. T New Te.st ament. 

Nat National. 

Old Kr., O. Fr. . . .Old Fi*en(!h. 

op. cit in the work quoted (Lat. opere 

citato), 

Or<l ( )rdc*r. 

O. T Old Testament. 

p. , pp pnge, pages, or (in Latin ref- 

eren(rc.s) pars (j)art). 

par. paragraph. 

jMissim . . . in yarious places. 

pt part. 

Q. (Quarterly (a periodical), e.g. 

"Church Quarterly”. 

0., QQ., qua*st. . . .question, (picstions (Lat. quaestio), 

q. V which [title] see (Lat. quod vide). 

Rev Review (a periodical). 

R. S Rolls Series 

.R. V Revised Version 

S. , SS Lat. Sanctus, /^ancti, "Saint”, 

"Saints” — used in this Ency- 
clopedia only in Latin context. 

Sept Septuagint. 

Scss Session. 

Skt..' Sanskrit. 

Sp .Spanish 

sq.,sciq following page, or pages (Lat. 

se(iuem). 

St., Sts .Saint, Saints. 

sup Above (liat. supra), 

8. V Under the corresponding title 

(Lat. sub voce). 

foin volume (Lat. tomua). 
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tf. - translation or translated. By it- 

self it means “English tninsla- 
^ tion”, or “ translated into Eng- 

j lish by”. Where a translation 

is into any other language, the 
language is stated. 


tr. , tract t rac tato. 

V scie (Lat. vide), 

Ven Vciiierable. 

Vol Volume. 

TI. — Aubrkviations of Titles. 

Acta SS Acta Sanctorum (Bollandists). 


Ann. pont. cath Battandier, A rmuaire poiutijical 

catholiqua. 

Bibl. Diet. Eng. Cath.Gillow, Bibliographical Diction- 
ary of the English Catholics. 

Diet. Christ. Antiq. . .Smith and Chccthani (ed.), 
Dictionary of Christian An- 
tiquities. 


Diet. Christ. Biog. . "Smith and Wace (ed.), D^tion- 
ary of Christian Biography. 

Piet, d’arch. chr^t.. Cabrol (ed.), Dictio?maire d^ar^ 
cheologie chritienrk et de liJtuT* 
ijie. 

Diet, de th6ol. cath. . Vacant and Mangenot (ed.), 


Dictionnairc de th^ologie 
caUioliciuG, 

Diet. Nat. Biog. . . . .Stephen (ed.), Dictionary of 
National Biography. ^ 

Hast., Diet, of the ^ 

Bible Hastings (ed.), A Dietfonary of 

the Bible. 

Kirchenlex Wetzer and Welte, Kirchenlexi^ 

con. 

B. G Migne (ed.), Paired Groeci. 

P- D Migne (ed.), Patras Latini. 


Vig.jDict. dclaBiblc.Vigourou.x (ed.), Dic^'onnaire dU 
la BUde. 


Note T. — Ijarfcc Roman numerals standini;; alone indicate volumes. Small Roman numerals standing alone indicate 
chapters. Arabic numerals standing alone indicate page.s. In other ca.ses the divisions are explicitly stated. 'Dius " llashdall, 
Universities of KurojHi, I, ix” refers the r«^ad«r to the ninth chapter of the first volume of that work; “I, p. ix*' would indicate the 
ninth page of the preface of the same volume. 

Note 1 1. — Where St. Thomas (Aquin.as) is cited without the name of any particular work the reference always to 
“Suinma Theologica” (not to "Summa Philosophijn”). The divisions of the “Summa Theol.” are indicated by a system which 
may best be understoo<l by the following example: " l-II, Q. vi, a. 7, ad 2 um'» refers the reader to the seventh article of the 
sixth quc.stion in the first part of the second part, in the response to the second objection. 

Note III. — The abbrevi.at.ions cmployctl for the various books of the Bible are obvious. Fcclesiasticus is indicated by 
AVc/uj»., to distinguish it from Fcclesiiwtes (/iWea.). Tt should also be noted that 1 and 1 1 Kings in D. V. correspond to I .and II 
l^lamucl in A. V. ; and I aiul TI Par. to I and 1 1 ('hronicles. Where, in the spelling ef a proper name, there is a marked difference 
between the D. V. and the A. V., the form found in the latter ia added, in parentbesK. 
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Philip II (Aucjustps), of Franco, b. 22 or 25 
Aug., 1 Hi5; li. at M antes, M July, 122:^, son of Louis 
Vn ami Alix <lo Cbaiupagno. Ho was saved from a 
serious illnoss4lft(‘r a pilgrimage rriadt^ by his father to 
<h(‘ tom|^ of Thoimis a Hocket; la; succeeded to the 
throne IS Sept., 1 ISO. llis marriage with Lsabella 
of ITiiinault, iih'ca* of tin* (,'ount t)f Flander^, the ccni- 
fliets whic.li he afterwards sustained against tin* latb-r, 
and the deaths of the Countess (11S2) and Count of 
Flanders (1 I So), iner(*as(Ml t he royal power in tla^ 
north of France. llis strib^ with lliMiry 1 1 of lOngland 
in concert vwth the sons of that uionarcli, I hairy, 
Hichard, and John, resulto<l in USD in the 'I'reaty of 
Azay-sur-Cher, which enhamaMl th(^ royal power in 
tlie centr(^ of France*. 'I'Ik^ struggle with tlie Flant ag- 
«*nets was the ruling i<Iea of Philip I Fs whole policy. 
Itichard Coair de Lion having becanm* King of lOng- 
l.iml, 0 July, USD, was at first on amicable terms with 
Philip* Tog(‘ther they undertook the d'hinl Crusade, 
l)ut <piarrelle<l in Palest im*, and on his return IMiilip 
II accused Hichard of liaving athanpted to poison 
him. As Itiehard liad f^ipporU'd in Sicily the claims 
of Tancred of L(iC(a* against thos<* of tlie lOmperor 
Henry VI, the latter resolved to be aveng(‘d. Ilichanl, 
having be<a^taken ca])! ive on bis r(‘turn from th<* Cru- 
sade by th(^ Duke of Austria, was delivered to Henry 
VI, who held him }h*isoner. Pliilip 11 sent William, 
Archbishop of Keima, to Henry VI to reipa'st that 
Richard sliould remain the captive of Cerinany or 
that he shoidil be delivered to Philip as his prisoner. 
Without loss of time IDiili]) reachc'd an agreement with 
John Lai^kland, Uichard’s brother. J^ormandy wjus 
deliviTcd up by a secret treaty and John acknowl- 
edgorl liiin.self I’hilip’s vassal. Rut, wh(*n in Feb., 
1194, Richard was set free by Ib*nry VI, John Lack- 
__^_j^canie n'Coneiled with him J^d endless conflict 
to'llowtM between Richard and I'milip. On VA Jan., 
1199, Innocent HI imposed on tijan a truce of five 
years. Short ly after this Riclf ird (Ai*d. Subseipiently 
Philip deb'nded against John* Riidiard’s suce<*ssor, the 
claims of the young Arthur hf Rrittany, and then 
those of Hugh dc Lusigrian, Count of La Marche, 
whose betrothed had been abducted by John. The 
war between Philip a^id John, intcrrupt(*d by the 
truces imposed by tin* ])a])al legates, bwainf^a na- 
tional war; and in- 1200 John lost his possessions in 
central France. Philip was sometimes displeased 
wii!h the pontifical intervent ion between France %nd 
the Plantagcncts, but t#ie ])restige of Innocent '*111 
forced him to accept it. Protracted difliculties took 
plaoe between liim and JJie pope owing to the te- 
nacity with which Innocent HI compelled respect for 
the indissolubility of evim royal marriage.s. 

In 1190 Philip lost his wife, Isabella of ^llfiinault, 
whom he had married in order to inherit Artois, and in 
1 193 he married Ingobiirga, sister of Canute VI, King 
of Denmark. As he immediately dc'sired to repudiate 
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her, an a.ssembly of complaisant barons and bishop.s 
pronounced tin* divorce*, but lng(*burga a]>p(‘:\l«*d to 
Rome. I)i*spit(‘ the remonstrances t>f ( \*Ii‘-<tiii(* III, 
Philip, having imprisoned lng(‘burga, married Agru*s 
d(; Alcran, daughter of a Ravarian iioblem.-m. lurio- 
cent HI, recently (*h*cteil, calliul u]>oii him to repudi- 
atc" Agnes ajid take back Iiigtdmrga, and on t he king’s 
refu.sal the legatt*, Peter of Capmi, placed the kingdom 
iimler an iiit(‘rdict (1198). Alost of tla* bishops re- 
fus<‘d to publish the sentemre. J'la* Rishons of Paris 
and Scnlis, who published it, were punish»*d by having 
fh(*ir goods eoniiscated. At the (muI of niiuMuoiiths 
IDiilip app(‘ar(*d to yii'ld; lu^ fc‘igned rec(»ri('iliation 
with Ingeliiirga, first l)efon' lln^ l(*gal(*, Octavi.-m, and 
then In fon* the Council of Soissons (May, 1201), but 
he did not, dismiss Agnes <li‘ Meran. Sin* died in Au- 
gust. 12t)l, and InnocMUif IH consented to h-gifimize 
tin* two cliildn*!! she* had borm*, tin* king, but Philip 
p<‘rsist<‘<l that Rome sliould pronounce his ilivonte 
from Iiig(‘V)urg;i, whom he h(‘ld prisont-r at Flainpes. 
Rorm^ r(*fuse<l and Philip dismissed the; p.ip.d h-gate* 
(1209). In 1210 he thought of marrying a princess 
of 4’huringia, and in 1212 n-ra-wed his importunities 
for the divorce with the legate*, Roln-rt ele* C’our(,^on. 
4'he'n, in 1213, having iien-d of the* aiel e>r the pope* a.nd 
the* King of l)e*nmark, he sneldenly re*slored Ingi-burga 
to her statieiTi as (|ue*en. 

Aiie)the*r qiu*stion which at first causeMl discord bc- 
twe*t*n Philip II anel innea-e-nt III, anel n*ganling whie-h 
they had later a ejornn.^in ])oIicy, was 1h»^ ejia-slion of 
Germany. Otlei eif Rniiiswick, wlie) was Inne)cent 
II Ps candidate for th(> elignity of cmpe-ior, w:is tljc 
nephew eif Kieliard amlJohii Lacklaml. This w.-issufli- 
eieait to eanse; Pliilip to inte-rfero in favour of Philip 
e»f Suabia. They fe>rine*el an allianea* in .Juiif-, 1 19S, ;i.nd 
whem Philip eif Suabia was assassinate*<l in 120S IMiilip 
put fejrward the* camUdae-,y of Hemry of Rrabaiit. 
lle^we*ver, thei whole eif Ge'rmany rallie-d to Ottei of 
Rrunswie-k, wlio be'came <*mperor as Otto IV', anel in 
1209 Philip f(‘are*d that tlie new e*mpe*ror weaild in- 
vade Franea*. Rut Otto IV qiiarreJIerd with Innoe-e'nt 
111 anel w;us e-xe*ominunicated, and the ]jf)pe by an iin- 
e*xp<*eded nmve e*alle*d upem Philip for siibsielies ami 
treieips te> aiel him against Otto, j'hey agr(*(*d to prei- 
elaim as emyx'ror Fre*de‘rie*k of He)he*nstaufe-n, the 
future Fre*derick 11, Philip giving Fn*d< rick 20,000 
‘*mare*s” te) de-fray the? cost eif his elr-dirin (N'ov., 1 212). 
Thus w;is inaugurated the* poliejy by which Frane-e* 
me*elei!eMl in the> affairs eif Ge*rmany :ind for the^ first 
time the French king claime*d, like the pope, to have a 
voice in the imp(*rial e*Iection. 

The aecore] establishe*d between Innocent and Philip 
with re'gard to the alTairs of Germany sulisequenlly 
f^xtended to those of England. Throughout his re*ign 
Philip dreamed of a landing in England. As e^arly as 
1209 he h.ad negotiate*d with the English bareins who 
we»re hoslil,e to John Lackland, and in 1212 with the„ 
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Irish and the Welsh. When John Lacklu'.i<l 
to' cruel persecution tin; Kni^lisii bishops who, in spile 
of him, recognized Stephen Langlon im Arehbisiiop of 
Caiiter\)urj, , Innocent 111 in 1212 placed lOngland 
\iiulcr interdict, and the legato, Panduli>hus, declared 
that John Lackland had forfeited his throne. I'licn 
Philip, who received at his court all the exiles from 
England, constuited to go to England in the name of 
Innocent III to take away the crown from John Lack- 
land. It was to be given to his son, the future Louis 
V 1 1 1. On 22 May, 1 2 1 3, t he Erench expcdil ion was to 
embark at Cravelines, when it was learned that John 
Lacrkland had beeoIn^^ r(H*ont iled with Home, and some 
months later he*, became a va:ssal of the pope. Thus 
failed, on the eve of its realization, the jirojia-t of the 
French invasion of England. Hut the legate of In- 
nocent 111 induced Philip to punish Fcrrand, Count 
of Flanders, who was the ally of all the enemies of the 
king. At the battle of Houvines (27 July, 1211) 
Ferrand, wlio supporttHl Otto IV, was taken prisoner. 
'Lhis battle is n^garded as the first French national 
victory. Philij) 1 1, asserting that he had on both si*los 
two great and terrible lions, Otto and John, excuscid 
himself from taking part in t.he Crusade against th(^ Al- 
bigenses. He permitted his son Louis to make two 
expeditions into Languedoc <o support Simon de 
Montfort in 1215, and Arnaury de Montfort in 1219, 
and again in 1222 he sent Arnaury de Montfort two 
hundred knights and ten iliousand foot soldiers under 
the Archbisho)5 of Hourgt's and the Cyouiit of La 
Mandic. lie fonisaw that the French monarchy 
would profit by t he d(*feat of the Albigenses. 

Philip’s reign w’as characterized by a gigantic 
advance of the French monarchy. Heforo his time 
the King of Franc-e r<‘igned only over the He de 
Fran(;e and Herri, and had no communication with 
the sea. To this patrimony Philip II added Artois, 
Ainienois, Valois, V’erinandois, a largt? portion of 
Heauvaisis, Norinamly, Maine, Anjou, Toiiraine, and 
a part of Poitou and Saintonge. His baililTs anti 
Beneschals est.abli.shed the royal power firmly in tht*se 
eounlTies, Paris became a fortified taty and af t racted 
tt) its univf^rsity studt'iits from difftTent <!ou!itries. 
'Lhanks to the posst'ssion of Diepi)e, Rouen, and t'er- 
tain part s of Sainlongt*, the Ereiicli monan'hy became 
a marifimti and tiomiiiercial pow(*r, anti Pliilip in- 
viitul foreign menrhants to France, Flantlers, Pon- 
thieu, and AuvtTgne becamti subjtH-t llefs, supervised 
by agents of the king. He extTcised a sort of ])n)- 
tectorate over Champagne anti ’lurguntly. Hrittany 
w:is in the hands of Pierre de Droux, a Capeiian of 
the ytmngcr branch. “ History ”, writes M. Luchaire, 
“tlot^s not present so many, such rapid, and such ct>ra- 
pleto changes in the fortune of a Stale”. 

Philip Augustus did not interfere in episcopal elt?c- 
tions. In Normandy, when? the Plantageiiets had 
assumed tin* custom of dirt'ct ly nominat iiig the bishops, 
he did not ft)ll()w tlieir example. Cuillaume TiC Hre- 
ton, in his poem the “ I’hilippide”, makes him say: 
“I leave to the men f)f Cod the things that pertain, 
to the service of Cod”. He favoured the emancipa- 
tion of communes, desiring to be liketl by the middle 
classes of the dist ricts he annexed. He often exa(d.ed 
a tax in exchange for the communal (^har1<?r. Hut he 
did not allow the (!oirimiint?s to infringe on the prop- 
erty of clerics or the episcopal right of jurisdict ion. At 
Noyen he intervened formally in behalf of the bishop, 
who was threatened by the commune. He undertook 
a campaign in tlefcncc of the hisho))s an<l aV)bot.s 
against certain feudal lords whom h(^ himself <lc.sired 
to humiliate or weaken. In 1180, before he was king, 
he undertook an expedition into Herri to punish the 
Lord of Charenton, the enemy of the monks, and 
into Burgundy where the Count of Chalon and the 
Ix)rd of Heaujeu were persecuting the Church. In 
1186, on the compdaint of the monks, he took posses- 
sion of Chatillon-sur-Seine, in the Duchy of Burgundy, 
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and forced the tHike*to repair the wrongs he liad com- 
mitted against the Churen. In 1210 he sent ft-oops to 
rotect th(j Bishop of Clermont, who was threatened 
y the Count of Auvergne. j 

But on the other hand, in virtue of tne preponder- 
ance which he wished royalty to have over feudalism, 
he exacted of tlie bishops and abbots the perfoftnance 
of all their feudal duties, including military service; 
althougli for certain tcci’itories he w'as the vjissal of 
the bishops of Picardy, he refused to pay tlMiin homage. 
Moreover, hedcclarod w ith regard to Mariasscfs, Bishop 
of Orleans, that tlie royal court wiis entitled to jud^e 
at tlic trials of bishops, and he made common cause 
with lay feudalism in the endless discussions regartling 
the jirovince of ecclesiastical tribunals, w’livch at the 
beginning of the thirteenth cieiitury were disposed to 
extend their jurisdiction. .\n ordinance issued about 
1200 at the iiistam-ti of ihtj king, cxecultMl in Nor- 
mandy and ])orhaps elsowh(*re, stipulated that in cer- 
tain cases lay judges might arrest and try guilty 
rlerics, that the riglit of asylum of religious buildings 
should be limited, that the Church might not excom- 
municate those who did business on Sunday or lu^ld 
intercourse with Jews, and that a citizen having 
several children should not give more than half of his 
estate to that one of liis sons w'ho w'as a cleric. Viiially 
he imposed on the clergy heavy financial exactions. 
He w'iis the first king who c^ndoavoured to (^ornp^el 
clerics to pay the king a tenth of tlieir income. In 
1188 the arc-hdeacon Peter<jf Blois defeated this claim, 
but in 1215 and 1218 Philip) renewed it, anti by de- 
grees the resistance of the (clergy gave w«4y. I^hilip^, 
however, w'jis pious in his own w'ay, and in the ad- 
vice whit^h St. Louis gave to his son he said that 
Philip), because of “Cod’s goodness ami mercy 
would rather lose liis throne than dis|)ute with the 
sttrvants of Holy Church”. Thus the rep)utation left 
by Philip) 11 wan quitti dilTerenf. from tliat of Philip 
IV, or Frederick 11 of Cermany. lit* never carried 
out towards t ht^ Church a p)ohcy of t rickcry or pietty 
vt^xations, on tht^ cont rary he regardi'd it as liis collab^ 
orator in Hkj foundation of Fn'iich unity. 

I.I-: BitKTc»N, I,n i'hiliiniUe, otl. lh:i.Ai<(.)i{i»K 1883-5); 

and liK Chroniques; Dki.isi.i:, (’utaloguc den 

artis de Philipiu^-Aui/u.ste (Ptiri.'^, 1850); l.ri'iiAiitK, Philippe- 
AiiguMe in Lavihsu, Ilitit. d* France, III (Ptivia, lOtll); Lu- 
<'iiAiui:, L' V nicer nit e de. Paris sous Philip pe- A mfuste (Puria, 
ISIM)) ; (i.viJTiKR, hn France, sous l^hilippe-^utiuste (Tnnrs, 1899); 

Philipp II August, Kiiniu von Frankreich (3 vola., 
1 1899 -1909); Davidsoiin, Philipp August Ptai Frankreich 

uiui Ingcborg (1888); Wai.kkii, On the. increaHv. of rvgal power in 
France under Philip .1 ( 1888) ; Hvtton, iVii/ip Augualui 

(Lomhm. 1890). 

Gkoiuies Coyau. 

Philip II, King of Sp)ain, only son of t ht^ Empjeror 
Charles V, and Isabella t)f Portugal, b. at Valladolid, 
21 May, 1527; d. at the* Escorial, 13 S(q)t., 1598. He 
wii.s carefully ediicatf^d in the scitmees, learnt'd h're nt^h 
and Latin, though li^ never sp)oke anything buff 
tilian, and also sho\|cd mucli int^n\st in architecture 
and music. In 154jhe itiarried his cousin, Maria of 
Portugal, who died at tlie4:)irth of Don Carlos (1535). 
He was appiointed regei^, of Sp)ain with a council by 
Charles V. In 1554 hi* married Marj^ Tudor, Queen of 
England, wdio w^as eleven years his si'nior. This polit- 
ical marriage gave Spiain an indirect influence on the 
affairs England, recently restored to Catholicism; 
but in 1555 Philip) w’aft summoned to the Low Coun- 
tries, and Mary’s death in the same year severed the 
connexion between the two countries. At a solen 
confwrcuce held at Brussels, 2|? Oct ., 1555, Charles V 
ceded to Philip the rA)W'JZJountri(\s, the crowns i^ Cas- 
tillc, Aragon, and Sicily, on 16 Jan., 1556, and yie 
countship)^)f Burgundy oy the tenth of June. He even 
thought of securing for him the imp)erial crown, but 
the oppxisiyon of his brot hi'r Ferdinand caused him to 
abandon that project. Having become king, Philip, 
devoted to Catholicism, defended the Faith througn- 
out the world and opposed the progress of heresy, and 
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these two things are the kev to hts ^ole reign. He 
did both®by means of absolutism. His reign began 
unpleasantly for a Catholic sovereign. He had signed 
with France Mie Treaty of Vaucelles (5 Feb., 1556). 
but it was soon broken by France, wliich joined Paul 
IV against him. Like Julius II this pope longed to 
drive tHe foreigners out of Italy. Philip had two wars 
on his hands at tlie same time, in Italy and in the Ivow 
Countries. In Italy the Duke of Alva, Viceroy of 
Naples, th^feated the Duke of Guise and reduced the 
pope to such distress that he was forced to make peace. 
Pliilip granted this on the most favourable terms and 
the Duke of Alva was even obliged to ask the pope’s 
pardtn for having invaded the Pontifical States. In 
the I.OW Countries Philip defeated the French at Saint 
Quentin (1557) and Gravelines (1558) and afterwards 
signed the I’eace of Catcau-Cambrcsis (3 April, 1559), 
which was .seal(Hl by his marriage with Elizabeth of 
Valois, daughter of Henry II. I’cacc concluded, Philip, 
who had b(M*n d(*tained in the Ix)w Countries, returned 
t o Spain. For more than forty years he directed from 
his cabinet th(i alTairs of the monarchy. He resided 
alternat<*ly at Madrid which he made the capital of 
t h(^ kingdom^nd in tillajiaturcs, the most famous of 
which i^the Escorial, which ho built in fulfillment of a 
vow made at the time of the battle of Saint Quentin. 

In Spain, Phili[) (continued the policy of yio Catholic 
Ferdinand and Isabella. He W'as merciless in the sup- 
pression of th(i Lutheran heresy, which had appeared 
in various [)arts of the country, notably at Valladolid 
an<l Seville. “ If my own son were guilty like you”, he 
replitid to a^cntlcman (^oiKhanncd to death for hf^resy 
who had rcproachc*d him for his cruelty, should lead 
him wit h my own hands to the stake”. lie succmled 
in exlerminating Prot(*stantisni in Spain, but encoun- 
tered anoth(‘r (uiemy no less dang(^rous. The Moris- 
coos of thc» ancient Kingdom of Granada had been 
con(i\U'rcd, bul. I hey remaiiUHl the imjdacable enemies 
of thv«ir con(pierors, from whom they w'crc separated 
by religion, language*, dr(»ss, and manners, and they 
l)lott(^d iin;essantly with the Mussulmans outside the 
counlry. I’hilip wisln^l to force them to renounce 
th(!ir language and dress, wh(?ri!upon they revolt(*d 
and engag<‘d ir^a bloody struggle against 8i)ain which 
lasteil lhre^> years (1567--70) ifntil ended by Don Juan, 
natural son of (Charles V. The defeated Moriscoes 
were traii.splanted Tn groat numbers to the interior of 
thec()unfry. Another evtmt of historical importance 
in f^hilip’s reign was the (ronquest of Portugal in 1580. 
After the death of the young King (Sebastian at the 
, batth* of Alcazar (1578) and that of his successor the 
aged Cardinal Henry (1580), Philip il, who through 
his rnot her was a grandson of King Emmanuel, pleaded 
his title of heir and sent the Duke of Alva to occupy 
the country. This was the only conquest of the reign. 

unity, thus n^alized, lasto^ from 1580 to 1640. 
Other events were the troubles in* Aragon, which were 
fomcnt(?d by Antoilte Pen»z. forSier seci\.*tary of the 
king. Being pursued for hij^p tre^on he sought refuge 
in his native country, and appealed for protection to 
its/uero.s that he might, not btS delivered to the Castil- 
ian judges, nor to the Inciuisit ion. The inhabitants of 
Saragossa defended him by force of arms ami he suc- 
ceeded in escaping ab«jad, but Philip sent an army to 
punish Aragon, infringed on thojuaros artd estHblished 
absolut ism in the Kingdom of Aragon, hitherto proud 
o^ts freedom (1592). 

*In the IjOW Countriea, where Philip had comiflitted 
the government to his aunt, Margaret of Parmaf, the 
nobles, chafed because of ttieir want of influence, 
pletted and trumped uft grievances. The 3 ^protested 
against the pn^sence in the Country of several t hou- 
sands of Spanish soldiers, against Cardinal de Gran- 
vclle’s influence with the regent, and againsi the sever- 
ity of Charles V’s decrees against heresy. Philip 
recalled the Spanish soldiers and the Cardinal de 
Granvellc, but he refused to mitigate t^e decrees and 


declared thatphe did not wish to reign over a nation ol 
heretics. The difficulties with the Iconoclasts havirfg 
broken out he swore to punish them and sent tliitluT 
the Duke of Alva with an army, wdioroupoiaM|^rgaret 
of Parma resigned. Alva behaved as though in a con- 
quered country, caused the arrest and execution of 
Count Egmont and de Hornes, who were accused of 
complicity wdth the rebels, created the Council of 
Troubles, which was popularly styknl the ^‘Council of 
Blood”, defeated the Prince of Orange and his brother 
who had invaded the country with German im^rcena- 
ries, but could not prevent the “8(?a-b(*ggars” from 
capturing Brillc. lie follow^ed up his military sik?- 
cesses but was recalled in 1573. His siK^cessor U(*que- 
sens could not recover l^eyden. Inllu(*nc(‘d by the 
Prince of Orange the provinces conclud(?d the “ Pacifi- 
cation of Ghent” which regulated the religious situa- 
tion in the I^ow Countries w'ithout royal interv<‘ntion. 
The new governor, Don Juan, upset the calculat ions 
of Orange by accepting the ” Paciti(!ation ”, ami finally 
the Prince of Orangt^ decided to ])ro(4aim Philip’s 
deposition by the revolted province's. The king re- 
plied by placing the prince under tin? ban; shortly 
afterwards he was slain by an assassin ( 1 5S 1) . Nt* v(*r- 
thclcss, the united provinces did not submit and w’erc 
lost to Spain. I’liose of the South, howawt'r, wert* re- 
covered one after another by the nc'w gov('rnor, AK'X- 
ander Farnese, I^inee of Parma. But he having died 
in 1592 and the ;war becoming more difficult against 
the rebels, led by the great general Maurice of 
Nassau, son of William of Orange, Phili]) 11 n*alized 
that he must change his policy and cedcnl the Low 
Countries to his daughter Isabi lla, whom he c'spoused 
to the Archduke Albert of Austria, with tlui provision 
that the provinces would be ndurm'd to Spain in case 
there w'(*re no children by this union (I59S). 

Alva; Eomont; Granvelm-j; Nkthkri.ands.) 'I'he 
object of Philip’s reign was only ]>arlly realized. He 
had safeguarded the ndigious unity of Spain and had 
exterminated heresy in the southern liow (Vuintries, 
but the northern Low Countries wt're lost to him for- 
ever. 

Philip had three enemif's to contend with abniad, 
Islam, England, and I'rance. Islam was master of t he 
Mediterranean, b(ang in possession of the Balkan 
Peninsula, Asia Minor, Egypt, all the coast, of north- 
ern Africa (Tunis, Algiers, Morocco); it had just, con- 
quered the Island of Cyprus and laid si(’g(^ to the 
Island of Malta (1505), which had valiantly repulsed 
the assault. Dragut,®the Ottoman admiral, W’as the 
terror of the Mt^diterranean. On .sevtjral occasions 
Philip had fought against the Mussulman peril, meet- 
ing alternately with succe.ss and defeat. Ilf* therefore 
eagerly joined the Holy League organized by Pius V 
to resist Islam, and which Vcmicc consemted to join. 
The fleet of the League, command(Hl by Don Juan, 
brother of Philip IT, inflicted on the Turkish fleet the 
terrible defeat of Lc])ant() (7 Oct., 1571), the re.sult.s of 
which would have been greater had V(*nice not proved 
false and if Pius V luwl not died in 1572. NcvctIIh?- 
Icss, the ^^lrkish domination of the Mf'diterrant^an 
was ended and in 1578 Philip conr’lmh'd a treaty w'ith 
the Turks w'hich la.sted till the end of his reign. Bela- 
tions of intimacy with England had ceased at t he <leath 
of Mary Tudor. Philip atteinffled to renew them by 
his chimerical project of marriage w'it h Elizab(*th, wlu) 
had not yet become the cruel per.s(*eutor of C’athol- 
icisrn . When she conatit iited herself the prot<'ct re.ss of 
Protestant interests throughout the w’orld and did all 
in her power to encourage the revolt of the Tow' Coun- 
tries, Philip thought of contending wifli her in her own 
country by espousing the eau.se of Mary Stuart, but 
Elizabeth did away with the latter in L5S7. and fur- 
nished relief to the low Countries against Philip, who 
thereupon armed an immense ^leet (the Invincible 
Armada) against England. But being led bv' an in- 
competent commander it accoipph^hod nothing and 
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was almost wliolly divstroyed by storms (?588). This 
waj an irrcj^rablo disaster wliieh inaugurated Spain’s 
naval decline. The Knglish corsairs could with im- 
punity yillv-ge her colonit^s and under l^rake even her 
ow^i coast; in 1590 the lluke of Kssex ]jillagcd the 
nourishing town of Cadiz, .and the S(;ej)tre of the seas 
assed from Sj)ain to Juigland. From 1559 Philip II 
ad been at ptaua^ with Fran(a^, and had c,ontente<l him- 
self with urging it tocrushoutluinisy. I'Tenc-h interven- 
tion in favour of the Low Countries tlid not cause him 
to change his altitiuh*, but w hen at the death of llenrj'' 
111 in 1589 the Prot<*stant lJ«*nry of Bourbon became 
heir to the throne of Fiance, Philip J1 allied himself 
with the Cuis(‘s, who were at the liead of the League, 
supplied th(‘m wilh money and men, and on several 
occasions sent to their relitif his great general Alexan- 
<i(‘r t'aniese. He (^ven dreamed of obtaining the crown 
of France for his daughter Isabella, but this daring 
jiroject was not n‘alized. 'Jla* conviTsion of Henry IV 
(159)1) to Catliolicism removiMl the last obstacle to hia 
acicession to the Fnaicli tlirom*. Appanaitly l^hilip 11 
failed to grasp th(^ situation, since lie continued for 
two years more the war against Ibairy IV, but hia 
fruit h‘ss <‘fTorts W(‘re finally t(*rniinated in 1595 by the 
absolution of Henry IV by Clein<*nt VTII. 

No sovereign has l»een tlui objt?ct of such divei-se 
judgments. While the Spaniards regarded him as 
their Solomon and called liim “the prudent king” Ui 
rv.y prudenti'), to Protestants he w’as tlu^ “dcanon of the 
south” (dwmnn wrndidnua) and most cruel of tyrants. 
This was liecaiise, having const it iitcal himself the de- 
fender of Catholicism througliout the w’orld, he en- 
countered innunioralile enemies, not to mention such 
adversaries as Antonio Perez ami William of Orange 
who maligmvl liim so as to jusi ify their t reason. Sub- 
8e(|U(*ntly iinets (Schilhu* in his “Don Carlos”), 
romamavwriters, and pulilicists re])eated th<‘se ealuni- 
ni(^s. As a matt (a* of fact Philip 11 joined great quali- 
ties to great faults. He was imlustrious, tenae.ious, 
<l(^vote<l to stmly, serious, sinqihvmannered, giuierous 
to t hose w ho st*rve<l him, tbe friend and pat ron <»f arts. 
He was a dutiful son, a loving husband and father, 
whos(! family worsliipped him. His piety was fervent, 
he had a boundless devotion to the Catholic Faith 
and was, moreover, a zealous lover of justice. His 
stoical striMigth in atlv<*rsity and the courage with 
whi<*h he enduri*d t he sutTeriiigs of his last illne.ss ar<^ 
worthy of admiral ion. On the oHht hand he was cold, 
suspicious, sec,r(‘tive, scrupulous to excess, indecisive 
ami ])rocrastina(ing, lilth* dispttsed to clemency or 
forg(?t fulness of wrongs. His religion waxs austere and 
sombre. He could not iimltTstand opposition to her- 
esy exc(‘]>t by force. Imbued W’ith ideas of absolutism, 
as were all the, rulers of his time, he was le,d into acts 
disapproved by the moral law\ His cabinet policy, 
always behind-hand with regard to events and ill- 
inforined concia-ning the true situation, explains his 
failures to a grc'tit exti'iit . To sum up w'c may cite the 
opinion of Baumst ark : “ He was a sinner, as we .all are, 
but he was also a king and a Christian king in the full 
sense of the term”. 

(lACiiAiiD, Cttrnsjiom/tiinr dr Philippr. II sur les affaires de^ 
Pans fins (BrusHcls uml (Jln-nt. ISlS-lSfil); Idem, Lettres de 
Phiiipfir IT a srs/illrs (Pmmm. 1SS4); Idkm, Don Carlos et Philippe 
II (P.'ui.s, ISlVP; ruKs«’<)TT, Hist or n of the rrign of Philip II, 
King of Spain (T.oinii)n, isr).-)); CounoBA, Vdipr If, rcy de 
Espafia (Madriil, lS7a 7SV. Hat mstauk, Philippe II, Konig von 
Spnnirn ( KroiWtirj?, IS7.')), tr. into Frcncli, Ki-ktm flS77); Mon- 
tana, Nnrvn luz g juirio vrnladrro ftn})rr. Frlipr II (Mfidrkl, 1SS2); 
roiiNKiioN, flistoire tie Philippe. II (I*ariH, 18S‘2); Humk, Philip 
II of Spain (London, LS97). 

(lODEFuorD Kurtii. 

PhUip IV, sufnamed le Bel ('Phe F.\ir), King of 
France, b. at I’ontainebleau, 1208; d. there, 29 Nov., 
1)114; son of Philip III anrl Isabel of Aragon; became 
king, .5 Oct., 1285, on the death of his fatfier, and w'sis 
eonseerati'd at Reims, 6 Jan., 1280, w’ith his wdfe 
Jeanne, <laiighterof Henry I, King of Navarns Count 
of Champagne and Brie; tliis marriage united these 


territories to the aoy ^1 domain . Having taken Vi viers 
and Lyons from the empire, Valenciennes, th^ inhabi- 
tants of which united themselves voluntarily with 
/Prance, La Marche and Angouniois, wh'ch he seized 
from the lawful heirs of liugues de Lusignan, Philip 
wished to expel Edward 1 of England from Guienne, 
all of which province, with the exception of Bordeaux 
and Bayonne, 'was occupied in 1294 ,and 1295. By 
the Treaty of Montreuil, negotiated by Boniface VllI, 
he gave Guienne as a gift to his daughter Isabel, w^ho 
married the son of Edward I, on condition (Siat this 
young prince should hold the province as I’hilip’s 
vassal. Phili]) wished to punish Count Guy of Flan- 
dcM*s, an ally of England, and (laused Charles of X'aJois 
to invade his territory, but he w.as defeated fjt Coutrai 
by the Flemings, w'ho were roused by the luaivy tax(‘8 
iinposcal on them by Philip; he took his revengi; im 
the Flemings :it tin; naval victory of Zimiehzet? :iml 
the land victory of Mons en Puelle; then in 1)305 he 
recognized Robert, Guy’s son, as his vass.al and re- 
tained iiossession of Lille, Douai, Oi.Jiies, and V^alen- 
rieimes. Having thus extended his kingdom, Philip 
endeavoured energetically to centralize tin* govern- 
ment and impose a very rigorous liiaial system. 
Legists like EngutTrand, Philippe de Marigny^.Pierre 
thj Latilly, Pierre Hotte, Raoul de PresTe, and 
Guillaume de Plassan, lumped him to c‘stablish firmly 
this royal absolutism and s(,^t up a tyrannicail ])ow er. 

Ihese legists wa*re called the chevaliers do Vholel^ 
the? chevaliers es lois, the mililt's regis; tlif‘y W’cre not 
nobles, neither did they b(?ar arms, but they ranked 
as knights. 'Pho appearance of these leg\sts in the 
Government of France is one of the leading events of 
the reign of Philip IV. Kenan explains its significance 
in tliese W'ords : “An entirely new class of politiirians, 
ow'ing tlu‘ir fortune entirely to their own merit and 
piasonal efforts, unres(‘rvedly devoted to the king wdio 
had made th(an, and rivals of the (/hurch, whose place 
they hoped to fill in many injittcis, thus a])p<*are<l in 
the history of Franci*, and were destined to work a 
profound change* in the conduct of iiublie*. afT.airs”. 

It w'as lh(‘se legists who inciteal and suiiported 
Pliilip IV in his conflict with the p.apacy and the trial 
of the Templars, in the artiiies Boniface VJJI; 
Clement V; Molai; Templars, will be; found an 
account of the niations of Philip IV with the Holy 
See; M. Lizerand, in 1910, has gi^m us a study on 
Philip rV and Clement V, containing thirty-seven 
unpublished letters written by the two sovereigns. 
The principal adviser of Philip in his hostile* re*latioii.s 
witli the Curia wars the le*gist Guillaume do Nogaret 
(ep V.). Renan, wiio made a close stiiely of Nogaret’s 
eleailings with Boniface VI IT, Clement V, aiiel the.| Tcm- 
jilars, tliinks that e](*spite his arele'iit pn)fe*ssion of 
Cathedic fidelity he was somewhat hy]H)criticid, at all 
events “he wais not an honest man”, and that ^e 
eamld not have been }leea*ived by the f.*dse te'stimOny 
w’liie*h he stirreal up ihid the sophbrns he proveiked’L 
Nogarot’s niethoels cf eoiFibiiting Bonifaea* Vlll and 
the Teanplars arebelte^r unelerstooei when we e*xamine, 
in Gaston Paris's w'ork, the curious trial of Guichard, 
Blsliop of Treiyes, for witchcraft. 

y\iiother important pe*rsonagc whose enirious wait- 
ings must bo rp.ad to understand tlie polie;y of Philip 
ceirrectly-is P«*iTe Duboi.s. He had bcaai a pupil of 
St. Thomas Acpiinas at the University of Paris, and 
w.as a lawyi'T at Coutancos. In 1)300 Dubois w rote a 
W’ork ^ the means of shortening the wars and cfinfUcuS 
of FAuicc; in 1302 he publkhed several virulent 
pamphlets against Boniface VIII; botwaaai 1)304 and 
1308, he wrote a very important work “De rccupera- 
tione 'Ferrse Sancta?”; in '1300’ alone, he wrote on the 
question of the Holy Roman Empire, on the E.astern 
question, a-d against the Templars. Dubois started 
from the idea that France ought to subdue the pajiaey, 
after which it w’ould be easy for the King of France 
to use the pupal influence for his own advantage. He 
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wished^is king to become master of the Papal States, 
to administer them, to reduce the castles and cities 
of this state’ to his obedience, and to force Tuscany^ 

Sicily, England, and Aragon, vassal countries of the 
Holy See, to do homage to the King of France; in re- 
turn the king was to grant the pope the revenues of the 
Papal States.* “It depends on the pope**, wrote 
he in his work of 1302, “to rid himself of his worldly 
occupations and to preserve his revenues without 
having any trouble about them; if he does not wdsh to 
accept such an advantageous olTer, he will incur uni- 
versal reproach for his cupidity, pride, and rash 
prefnimption.“ “Clement V“, continued Dubois in 
his tre:Mkise “ De recuperatione Terr® Sanctae’*, 

“after having given up his temporal possessions to the 
King of France, would be prott»ctcd against tlic 
nuasma of Home, and would live long in good health, 
in his na'tivc land of France, where he would create 
a suflicicnt number of French cardinals to preserve the 
papacy from the rapacious hands 
of the Homans.’* Dubois de- 
sired not only that the King of 
France sL^uld subjugate the 
papaci§*,^^ut that the empire 
should bt‘ forced to cede to France 
the l(‘ft bank of the Hhine, Pro- 
vence, vSavoy, and all its rights 
in Liguria, Vimice, and Lombardy. 

In 1308, after the death of the 
Emperor Albert I, he even thought 
of having the pope confer the 
impt'rial crown on the Freiuih 
Capets. He also devised plans 
for subjugating Spain. Thus re- 
organized by France Christian 
Euro])e was (in the. mind of Pierre 
Dubois) to umlertake the Cru- 
sade; the Holy Lain! would be re- 
conquered, and on the return, the 
Paheologi, who reigned at Con- 
stantinopk', wouUl be replaced by 
the Capetian, Charles of V^alois, 
representing the rights of Cather- 
in(^lc Cinirtenay to the Latin 
Empire of Constantinople. I’he 
personal influene.e of Pierre Du- 
lx)ison Philip IV must not be ex- I*”"'”* tV ah he eotereo Pauih in i.ioi An 

oil CONQUERING THE I LEMIHII COMMUNKM. StaTI; 

d . Although all his writ- i»lacef> in the Cathkdkal ok Notub-1 )amk 
ings were presentcil to the king, and destroyed in 1772 . Facsimile <ii- a 
Dubois never liad an oflicial place Woodcut kuom Thevet’s •‘Ccikmocgiaimuj.; 
in Pliilip's council. However, 
there is an indisputable parallelism between his 
id<*as and certain political manreuvres of Philip TV. 

F<jr instance on 9 June, 1.308, Philip wrote to Henry 
i«j|fa|Qirinthia, King of Bohemia, to propose Charles 
ofValois as a candiilate for the crown of Cerinany; 
and on 11 June lu^sent tlij^ec knights into Germany 
to ofT(»r money to the electors. This was fruitless 
labour, however, for Henry of laixemburg w'as elected 
and Clement V, less subservient to the King of France 
than (certain ('neniies of the papacy have said, hastened 
to confirm the election. 

Philii) IV was not really a free-thinker; he was re- 
ligious, and even made pilgrirvages: his attdudc U}- 
wards the inquisition is not that of a free-thinker, lus is 
(^(icially apparent in the trial of the Francisca^ Ber- 
nard Delicieiix. 3^hc latter brought the depulies of 
Carcassonne and Albi io Philip IV at Senlis, to com- 
plain of the Dominican inquisitors of Languedoc; the 
result of his action was an ordinance of Phi|ii) putting 
the Dominican inquisitors under the control of the 
bishops. On the receipt of this news lianguerloc be- 
came inflamed against the Dominicans; Bernard D<^li- 
cieux in 1303 headed the movement in Carcassonne, 
and w'hen in 1304 Philip and the queen visited Tou- 
louse and Carcassonne, he organized tur^ultpous mani- 
featatione ?'he king was dfispleased; and "discontin- 


ued his proceedings against the Dominicans. l^Ken 
Bernard Delicieiix and some of the peojile of C^in as- 
sonne conspired to deliver the town into i.!ie liaiuls of 
Prince Fernand, Infant of Majorca; I*hi!ip caused wx- 
teen of the inhabitants to be. hangi'd, and imposed a 
heav3’^ fine on tlie town; and tliis conspiracy of Ber- 
nard Delieieux against the king and the Imiuisition 
was one of thi* ri'asons of his eoiideiniuition lati'i* in 
1318 to periietual In Pacx\ or nionastii^ iiii])nsoiiineiit. 

Philip IV w^as not therefon' in any way a systematic 
adversary of the im]uisition. On the ot her hand, re- 
cently publishf'd documents sliow^ that he was sin- 
cerely attach(ul to thi* idea of a Crusade. From the 
memoirs of Habban Caiiina, ambassador of Argoun, 
King of the Tatars, translati'd from the Syriac by 
Abbe Chabot, we learn that Philij) said to Jiabban in 
Sept., 1287: “If the Mongolians, who are not (3iris- 
tians, fight to ca])t lire .Jenisali'in, wi^ liave much more 
reason to fight; if it be (Joil’s will, we wall go with an 
army.” Aiul the news of the fall 
of Saint -.lean d’ Acre ( 12‘) I ), W'luch 
intlucedso many provincrial coun- 
cils to express a d(*sire for a n<‘W 
cnisaile W'as certainl,y calculated 
to strengthen this resolution of 
the king. We have referred to 
Dubois’s zeal for the comiuest of 
the Holy Land; Nogaret was per- 
h.'ips a still stronger iidviieati* of 
the project; but in the plim which 
he outlined about 1310, the first 
st(‘p, according to him, was to 
plan' all th(^ mom*}^ of the Church 
of France in tlH‘ king’s hands. 

The FnmchCUiurcli under Philip 
IV displayed very little in<le])eii- 
dcnce; it wms in riadity enslavinl to 
the royal wall. Almost every year 
it eontributi'd to th(i t n‘asi.ry with 
or without tin* jiope’s approval, a 
tenth and sometimes a fifth of 
its reveniK's; t.hesi* pi'cnniary 
sacrifices waa'o (consented to by 
tlie «‘.l(a’gy in the ]>mvin(aal 
councils, which in n'tiirn asked 
certain concessions or Llvoursof 
the king; but Philip’s fiscal 
agents, if they met with resis- 
tance, laid liown t he jiri maple 
that tlie king eonld by Jiisowm 
authority collect from all his 
subjects, especi .ally in case of necessit y, whatev(a*taxi‘S 
he washed. His oflic(*rs frequent ly haras.sed the clergy 
in a monstrous manner; and the ilocuimaits by whiith 
Philip eonfinmal the immunities of the (diiirch always 
contained subtle n'strict ions W'hich enableil the king’s 
agents to violate thian. 

A list of the (jnwamwa of tlu^ Churches nnd the. 
clerics, diseusseil fit the (^mm-il of Vienne. (I3U), 
contains .ampk; jiroof of tlu' abuse of authority to 
which the C3iurch was subjected, dikI t he w ritia* of the 
poem “.\visemens pour le roy Loys”, coni])os('d in 
1315 for louis X, exhorted this new king to live in 
peace with the Church, which Pl ilip l\' had not done. 
To -concent rate in liis h.ands all tlie wejiltli of the 
French Church for the Ousade, jind then to cai- 
deavonrto make an agreement with tin* jiapiicy for tlie 
control and disposition of tin* incoim* of the Lniversal 
Church, was the pi'culiar jiolicy of, Philip IV. He- 
centb'' some, v'crses have been discovered, w rif ten by a 
contemporary on .a Ic‘iif of t he* register of the delibera- 
tions of Notrc-Diime <le Chartres, which ri'vejil the 
impression produce'd by this policy on the minds of 
certain contemporaries: , 

Jam Petri navis titubat, r;i.cio quia clavis. 

Errat; rex, papa,.faeti sunt unica capa, 

Dcclaraat, do, dee, Pilalus et aicer II(*rodc8. 
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Philip IV, his formal condemnation of the memory 
of Boniface VIII, appointed himself judge of the or- 
thodoxy of^the popes. It was laid down as a principle, 
says Geoffrey of Paris, that “the king is to submit to 
the spiritual power only if the pope is in the right 
faith The adversaries of the “theocracy” of the 
Middle Ages hail Philip IV as its destroyer; and in 
th(*ir enthusiasm for him, by an extraordinary error, 
they proclaim him a precursor of modern liberty. On 
tin? contrary he was an absolutist in the fullest sense 
of th<5 term. "Jlie I'Jtals genvraux of 1302, in which the 
Third Kstatci ch'danul that, the king had no superior on 
earth, wert^ the j)r(H;ursors of the false Galilean theo- 
ries of r)i\ iii(^ right, so favourable to the absolutism of 
sovereigns. 

The civilization of the Middle Ages was based on 
a groat principle*, an essentially liberal principle, from 
whi(rh arose, the political liberty of England; according 
to that principle, taxes before b(*ing raised by royal 
authority, ought to be approved by the tax-paj'crs. 
Boniface VIII in the conflict of 1302 was only main- 
taining this principh*, when h(*. insisted on the consent 
of the clergy to t.he collection of the tithes. In the 
struggle between Philip and Boniface, Philip represents 
absolutism, Boniface the old medieval ideas of auton- 
omy. “ Th<» reign of Philip IV ”, WTites Renan, “is the 
reign which contribut<*d most to form the Prance of 
the five succectling centuries, with its good and bad 
(jualif i(*s. 'riie mililes rcyis, those ennobled plebeians, 
became the agents of all important political business; 
the princes of tin*, royal blood alone remained superior 
to or on an etiuality with them ; the real nobility, wdiich 
els(?wh(’rc est ablished the parliamentary governments, 
was exchuh'd from y)articipating in the p\iblic policy.” 
Renan is right in dfu'laring that the first ac.t of the 
Preiich magistracy was “lo diminish the power of the 
Church per fafi H ncfan’* to establish the absolutism of 
the king; and that svk^Ii conduct was for this magis- 
tracy “an original sin”. 

flisforitmi tic la France, 1. XX, XX lit; T..\noi.ois in Lavimbs. 
Ilistoirr. ilc France, III (PariM, lOOH); Hoi’T.miic, La France sous 
Philippe le Ucl (PsiriM. IStil); Hknan, KtwUs eur Vhiatoire re- 
litlicuse till ri fine lie Philippe Iv /?•’! (Pam, 1899); Wknck, Philipp 
tier Schfinc ran Frankrcich, Personlichkcit und da>f Vrteilder 
XcitiicnoAHcji (Marlujrjr, 1905); ViSKVi, Znr Charnkterisfik Philipps 
tics Srhonen in MittcUunijrn dcs Instituts fiir dsterreirJiische Oe- 
srhichfe, XXVU (I9«)r>); Mclatiijcs sur Ic If cone de Philippe le Bel: 
rccncil t!' articles extraits dn Moyen Aye ((^hAlon-sur-Saono, 1<K)C); 
Iloi/rzMANN, Wilhrhn von Noonrei (FrcilnirR iin Hr., 1897); Pari.s, 
Vn proefs criniinel sous Philippe, le Bel in licvue da Palais (.\ug., 
1S9S); Lanuloih, I.es papiers de il. de Nngnret ct de (i. de Plnisinns 
Trisor lies ('hartes {.’\oticcs et cxtrails ^'s manusrrits), XXXIV; 
T.an«ji/mb, Dolcatitrs tin rlerye de France au temps de Philippe le 
Bel in Iff rue Hlcur (9 iS«’pt., and 140ot., 1905) ; Lizkuand, Clement 
V et Pfiitippe I V le Bel (Pam, 1910); Arol'IM.ikhf., U Appel an 
cone He sons Philippe le Bel ct la genl'se dcs theories conciliarea in 
If erne ties Questions Jfisforitptrs (iOl 1). 

Geokoes Goya it. 

Philip, Acts op Saint. See ApociiYPnA, sub- 
title 111. 

Philip, Anti POPE. Sec Stephen IV, Pope. 

PhUip Benizi, Saint, propagator and fifth General 
of the Servite Order, b. at Florence, Italy, 15 Aug,, 
1233; d. at Todi, in Tinbria, 23 Aug., 12S5. His 
parents w'ere scicuis of the renowneil Benizi and 
Freseobaldi families. After many years of married 
life had left them childless, Philip was granted to 
them in answer to their prayers. Wlicn but five 
months old, on beholding St. Alexis and St. Buona- 
giuntii approaching in quest of alms, he exclaimed: 
“Mother, hero come our Lady’s Servants; give them 
an alms for the love of God At thirteen years of age, 
in view’ of Ids pn*cocious genius, he w’lus sent to the 
University of Paris. Here he led a life of study and 
edification, and after a brilliant career, completed his 
course in medicine at the University of I’adua. He 
practised medicine a\, Florence for one year, chiefly 
for the benefit of the poor. As^ layman heJived lik« 
a member of a roligiops community, entertaining high 


ideals. In a vision of the Blessed Virgin he wans finally 
directed to enter the order of her servants, knowui as 
ithe Servites. St. Philip was received into the order 
in 1254 by St. Biionfiglio, its first superior. Because of 
his purity and deep humility, he asked to be enrolled 
as a simple brother, and was sent to Mt. Senario near 
Florence, there to continue his life of [icnanee and 
sacrifice. The miraculous fountain that sprang forth 
ill his grotto is still seen enclosed in a small Byziinl ine 
chapel built on the native rock. In 1258 w’kile on a 
journey to Siena, his great ability and learning, hitji- 
erto concealed from his brethren, w’as accidentally dis- 
cx>vcred. He wils at once ordered to prepare for IJoly 
Orders. 

The following year he was ordained to the priest- 
hood by Bishop John Mangiadoro of Florence. He 
made great progress in sanctity, drawing his inspira- 
tion to holiness and virtue principally from the 
Piission of Jesus and the Sorrows of Mary. His abil- 
ity was so recognized that he rose rapidly from one 
IKist in the order to another, until finally on 5 June, 
12(57, he was unanimously chosen Superior General. 
In this position his administrative powe^ and apos- 
tolic zeal enjoyed a broad field for dovelopi. '*iit. He 
travelled throughout Europe preaching and \forking 
miracles. Under his care the order grew in numbers 
and holiness, many of his spirit u.-d children having 
been raised to the honours of the altar. The greatest 
iierhaps was St. Juliana Falconieri, foundress of the 
Servite Nuns. After the death of Ch'inent IV in 1208, 
the cardinals w’cro about to choose St. Philip as his 
successor, but the saint, learning of their intention, 
fled secretly anfl remained in solitiuh; until another 
choice ha<l h(a*n rmule. In 1274 he was present at t,he 
Council of Lyons, w’herc he possessed the ran? and 
ai>ostolic gift of tongues. W hen the furious strife 
betw^oen Guelph ami Ghibelline w'as at. its h(*ight, 
}4ulip was active everywlu*re as a peac(?-mak(*r, espi?- 
cially in Florence, Pistoia, Arezzo, Forli, and Bologna. 
Go<i having revealed to him his approaching (*nd, he 
placed the government of the^order in the liands of 
Blessed lAitharingus. lli? then repair(‘d to Todi, where 
he selected the smallest, and poori'st, convent for the 
scene of his death, w’hich occurred after*;i short illy/'ss. 
Many miracles w'cre WTought at his intercessVin; even 
the (lead w^ere raised to life. TleSvas canonizerl by 
Clement IX in 1(571. 

Soui.iKR, Viede. Saint Philippe Benizi (Paris. iSSfi; Ir. litmdon, 
ISSG); Annales Ord. Serr. li. M. V\, i):is.sim; l.ife of Saint Philip 
Beniii (Loudon, 187-1) in Orntorinn Series, rd. Bf^wDKN. 

, Charles F. McGinnis. 

Philip of Hesse. See Hesse; Luther, MAimN. 

Philip of JeBUS,^ Saint, b. in Micxico, 
known; d. at Nagasaki early in February, fSufT 
Though unusually frivolous as ad^oy, he joined the 
Discaiced FranciscaR.s of She Province of 8t. DidaciLs, 
founded by St. Peter Bapttsta, with whom lu? suffen*d 
martyrdom later. Aftei*somo montlis in the Order, 
Philip grew' tired of momustic; life, left the Fr; in ei. scans 
in 1589, took up a mercantih? career, and went to the 
Philippines, w'herc he led a life pf pleasun*. Later he 
desired ko re-enter the Franciscans and was again 
admitted at Manila in 1590. After some years he 
was to havh been ordaineci at tho monastery in Mex- 
ico, Aie episcopal See of Manila bc*irig at that tiiA? 
vacaftt. He sailed, 12 .Inly, IV)9(), but a storm drove 
the vessel uiion the coast of Japan. 4’he goyernor 
of the province conliscatcd t^ie ship and imprisoned 
its crew and passengers, «iimong whom w’cre anothci 
Franciscan, Juan <le Zamorra, tw’o Aiigustinians, and 
a Dominican. The discovery of soldiers, cannon, and 
ammunition on the ship le<i to the suspicion that it 
was intended for the conquest of Jajian, ami that the 
missionary were merely to prepare the way for the 
soldiers^ ^his was also said, falsely and lyiw'arraiit- 
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ably, bp one of the crew (cP. Japan, Christianity in 
Japan, Catholicism), This enraged the Japanese 
Emperor Hideyoshi, generally called Taicosarna b>w 
Europeans. He commanded, 8 December, 1596, the 
arrest of the Franciscans in the moiiiisterj^ at Miako, 
now Kyoto, whither St. Philip had gone. The reli- 
gious were kept prisoners in the monastery until 30 
December, when they were transferred to the city 
prison. There were six Franciscans, seventeen Jap- 
anese tA’tiaries, and the Japanese Jesuit, l*aul Miki, 
with his two native servants. The ears of the prison- 
ers were croppetl on 3 January, l.'iOT, and they were 
paraded through the streets of Kyoto; on 21 January 
they wejip taken to Osaka, and t hence to Nagasaki, 
which they reached on 5 February. They were taken 
to a mountain near the city, Mount of the Mar- 
tyrs”, bound upon cros.ses, after whicli they were 
ierced with spears. St. Philip was beatified in 1(>27 
y Urban VIII, and, with his companions, canonized 
8 June, 1862, by Pius IX. He is tlie patron saint of 
the city of Mexico. 

lliDADENKORA, Ifistoria de las Isins del Arrhi/ntdaf/o y Ifetfiioa 
dela Gran ('hitut, TartaHa . . . y V', VI (Hurrolona, 1001); 

those arc Mj^relinit?a wronjrly cited as del martirio de San 

Pedro y sus com iinAeras (Hareeluna, KiOl); Archivum 

franc. Wist., I (Quarticohi, I'JOS), 030 ssqq.; Fuanoihco i>k S. 
Antonio, Chrtm. de hi apostol. yror. de S. (Ircoorio ... in Las 
Islas Philipitias, III (Manila, 17-13), 31 wiq.; Aq^ SS., Ffl>., I, 
723 aqq.; CJeiuinimo dk Jesits, Hist, della Vhristandad del Japan 
(1601) ; DA CiVEzzA, Satp/ia di Hihlioy. San fra nce.se. (Prato, 1S71)), 
250, 500 .'iqq., 523; Idkm, Slorin univ. Jelic mi.ssiotii franc., VII, 
ii (Prat<i, ISOl), KJS3 sqq.; da Okima, Stnrici dci ventHre Martiri 
Giapponesi dell' Ord. Min. Osserv. (Il.<itnc, 1802); Mkm;miohki, 
Annal. Ord. Min. (Ancoiui, ISGO), 101 218 Mqq., 200 sq<i. 

Michakt. Hiiil 

Philip of the Blessed Trinity (I^spkit Julien;, 
Discalccd Carmelite, theologian,!), at Malaueene, near 
Avignon, 1603; d. at Naph's, 28 February, 1671. He 
took the hiibit at. Lyons where ho made his profe.s.sion, 
8 SeptomlMT, 1()21. Choo.sing the missionary life, he 
studied two years at the seminary in Pome and pro- 
c(*eded in l<'ebr\iMry, P)29, to the IPdy Lnml and ih*r- 
sia, and thence to Coa where he beeaiiK' prior, and 
teacher of philosophy and thi'ology. AftiT t he martyr- 
dom of Dionysius a Nativitate, liis pupil, and He- 
demptus a C«ice, 29 Nov., U)3S, J’hilip collected all 
avlftlable«(?videncc and set out for Pome to int roduce 
the cause of their, Ix'Mtificat ion which, however, only 
terminateil in 1900. He did not return to the mission, 
but was entrusted with important, ofiic.os in France, in 
1665, was elected general of the order with residence 
in Rome, and three years later, n*-(*lected. While 
visiting all the provinces of }ii.s order, he wjis caught 
in a terrific gale otT the* coast of Cal.*ibri;i., and reached 
Naples in a <lying condit ion. Pesides t he chussical lan- 
guagi^s he spoke fluently French, Italian, Spanish, 
Portuguese, Persian, and Arabj^. Of his numerous 
the following have last ing value: “Suinma ])hil- 
osophiai”, 4 vols., Tiyons, 1618, in which he follows not 
only the spirit bill, also the method of St. lliomaa 
Aquinas; “Surnina theoUggiie tliomislica'”, .5 vols., 
Lyons, 1653; “Summa theplogiie inystica*”, T.yons, 
1656, reprinted in 3 vols., Paris, 1884; ” Itinerarium 
orientah'”, Lyons, P)49, also in Italian ami French; 
” Decor Canneli religiosi”, the lives of the saints and 
saintly members of Ifis Order, Lyons, 1665;”3'heolo- 
gia cjarmelitana”, Pome, 106.5f The two la.st imrned 
and some smaller works dealing to somo.e.xlent wifli 
Wstorica] matters of a controversial nature, ^‘allef I 
forth a reply from Pie]jro- Joseph do llaitze, under the 
titles, *‘Des Moines cmpnint^z”, and ”Dcs Moine.s 
travestis”. * 

•Henricus a SS. SacrameRto, Collectxo Scriptnrum Ord. Carmel. 
Excalc., II (Savona, 1884), 110. • 

11. Zimmerman. 

Philippe le Bel. See Philip TV, KiNcf of France. 

Philippi (Gr. tplXivwoi^ Lat. Philipjn) w’as a Mace- 
donian town, on the borders of Thracia. ^Situated on 
t!>e summit of a hill, it dominated a. Urge apd fertile 


plain, intersected by the Egnatian It \«pas 

north-west of Mount Pangea, near the Piver Chiiigil(*s. 
and tlic .dCgeaii 8ea. In 358 ii. c. it fvaa taken, 
enlarged, and fortified by the King of Mafedoyia, 
Philip 11, lienee its name Philippi. Octavius Augustus 
(42 n. c.) conferred on it the jvs Italicum (A<-ts, xiv, 
12), which made the town a miniature Pome, an<l 
granted it the institutions and privileges of the cili- 
zens of Rome. That is why we find at Philippi, along 
w'ith a remnant of the Macedonians, Pornan coliuiistt 
together with some Jews, the latter, howeveV, so few 
that they had no sjmapigue, but only a place of 
prayer {Trpoaevx'fi) . Philippi was flu^ first Kuroia’an 
town in whicli St. Paul preached th(^ Faith. He ar- 
riviMl there with Silas, Timothy, and Luke about the 
end of 52 A. T>., on the occasion of his .sec^oiul .\[)()st()lic 
voyage. The A(;ls mention in particular a woman 
called T.ydia of Thyatira, a selhT of ])urple, in wliose 
house St. Paul probably dwelt during his slay at 
Philippi. His labours were n'warded by many con- 
versions (Act.s, xvi), the most important taking ])laoe 
among women of rank, who seem to have n^lainod 
their infiiience for a long time. The. l''j)ist.le to the 
Philippians deals in a spc'cial manner with a di.sputc 
that arose between two of l,h('in, lAaxlia and Synt yehe 
(iv, 2). In a vlisturbanct' of the i)opiilae(', l*aiil and 
Silas iverc beaten with rods and cast into prison, from 
which being miraculously deliva'red, they set out for 
Thcssalonica. Jaike, however, continued to work for 
five years. 

The Philippians remained very at t ached and grate- 
ful to their Apostle and on seviu’al occasions sent him 
pecuniary aid (twice* to Thcssalonica, Phil., iv, 1 1--16; 
once to Corinth, 11 (3or., xi, 8 -9; and once te) Pome, 
Phil., iv, 10-18. S(*e Piiii.ippians, Epistle to the). 
J*aul returned there Iat(‘r; lie visit ('d them on his 
second journey, aboiit 58, after h'aving l^pliesus (Acts, 
XX, 1 2). It is believed that he wrote his Se'eond 
Papistic, to the Ce)rint.hiMiis at Philippi, whitluT ho 
returned on his way back to .hTUsalem, passing Easter 
week the're (Acts, xx, 5 (>). lb* always k(‘pt in close 
communication with the inhabitants. Having been 
arre.sted at (y.'i'sarea ;ind bniught to Pome*, he wrf)te 
to Mieaii the lOpistlei we Juave in the^ Nenv 4Vst.'ime*nt, 
in wliich he el wells a t grevit lengt h on liis i)redilectie)n 
for tlu’.m (i, 3, 7; iv, 1; etet.). Paul ])rol)aI)ly wrote 
the.»in more letters tha.ii we> pe)s.s(‘ss; Polye'arp, in his 
epi.stle to the* Philippians (II, I .sq.), se*e‘ms to allude*, to 
se>ve*r;il lette*r.s (though t.lie^ (lre*ek word, ^TretrToXo/, is 
u.seMi also in speaking e)f a. single* let tea), anel P.aul 
Iiiirise*If (Phil., iii, 1) .seems to re*fer te) pre'vioii.s writ- 
ing.s. He^ he)pe*el fi, 26; ii, 21) to reivisit PIiilipj)i after 
his captivity, anel he* may have^ w'ritt e*n the're?. his First 
Epi.stle te) Tiine)thy ('Pirn., i, 3). lattle is kne)wn 
of the subst*epie*nt hisle)ry e)f the*, town. li!ite*r it was 
destroye*el by the Turks; to-day ne)thing remains but 
some ruins. 

For bii>lioKrii[>hy i s I*ui i.tpriANH, Kpi.sti.k to tiii',. 

A. Va.nder Heeren. 

Philippi, a titular me.*tropolitan .se.*e* in Mace*elonia. 
A.S early as the .sixth ceuitury n. c. we* Ie.‘arn of .a region 
calle*el Datos, ove'rnin by tlie inhabitants e)f d'haseis, 
in which there was an outlying i)e)st callesl Crenides 
(the little springs), and a .seapeirt, Neapolis eir (\‘ivala. 
Af)ont 460 n. c. Crenide.s and the eountry lying inlanel 
fell into tlio hands ejf tlie Thraenans, who <lenil)th*ss 
ivero its original inhabitants. In 360 the Thasians, 
aideel by Callistratus the Athenian and otlier exiles, 
re-establisheel the town of Datos, jflst wh(*n the eJis- 
covory of aurife^roiis depo.^Jits was exciting the* neigh- 
bouring peoples. Philip of Macenlonia took posse*.ssion 
of it, and gave it his name, Philippi in t he plural, ns 
there wore different .sections of the tf)wn scat te*reci at 
the foot of Moiint Panga*us. Me e»re'ed e*el 1he*re' a. feir- 
Jlress barring the re)ael between the pMng:c*us firs! tljc 
Haemus. The gold ifiines, e^alM *Vs.vlii» which were 
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ciiergeticalh" worked, i^iive Philip an annual revenue 
of more thfin 1000 talents. In 108 a. c. the Romans 
captured t^o place. In the autumn of 42 n. c. the 
ceIebnUe<l^batlIe botw<?en the triumvirs and Brut us 
and Cassius was hnight on the luaghbouring marshy 
plain. In Uk^ first eontliet Brutus triumphed ovc*r 
Octavius, whilst Antony repulse* I (.'assius, who enm- 
mitted suickle. I. liable to maintain discipline in his 
army, ai\»l (h‘f<*ated twenty days later, Brutus also 
took his life. 'I'he same y(*ar a Roman colony was 
established tliere, whieli after the battle of Aclium 
took till* iiMine *>f ('oloi 'a .Vu^usta Julia Philippensis. 
Will'll St. Ij^natius of Antioeli and the martyrs Zosi- 
nius and Rufus wi'ie i)assing through Philippi, St. 
Ignatius told the Christians of that town to send a 
letter of eongnitulation to thi^ faithful of Antioch. 
I'liey therefore wrote to IVilycarp of Smyrna, asking 
Iiiin at tlie same time for the writings of St. Ignatius. 
Polvi'Mi p answi'red them in a letter, still extant, which 
was written before the death of St. Ignatius. 

Allhougli the' Church of Philippi was of Apostolic 
origin, it w as never vc'ry important; it was a .sufTragan 
bishopric of 'J'hcs.salonicia. Towards the end of the 
niiitli cent ury it ranked as a iiietrojiolitan see and had 
six suffragan diocieses; in the fifteenth irentury it liad 
only one, tlie See of I'ileiithi'ropolis. The AnJidiocesc 
of (\*ivala was n'unilc'd to the metropolis in Dccern- 
h(‘r, Kilt). In Kil!), after a viohmt dispute with the 
M('t ro|)()litan of Drama, Clement, the titular of 
Philippi, got permission to assume the title of Drama 
also, and this was n'tainod by th(^ Metropolitan of 
Philipj)i until aft I'r 172 1, w hen it wassuppressedand the 
met ro^Kilis of Drama alone continued. In the ‘^Echos 
d’Clrient", 111, 2ii2--72, the writer of this article com- 
piled a erilicai list of the Creek titulars of Philipiii, 
containing sixty-two name's, whereas only eighteen 
are given in LeC^uien, ^‘Orienschristianus”, IT, G7--7(). 
Some I.atin titulars are cited in Kubol, ^'Ilierarehia 
catholica medii levi”, I, llS; IT, 2TS; III, 291; Lc 
(Juien,o]).cit.,llI, KMo. Intherniddloof thefoui-toenth 
century, Philippi is ineiitioned in connexion wdth the 
wars bi't wei'n Jolin V, Pala'ologiis, ami Cantaciizenus, 
who has left a descri])tion of it (P. C., CLIV, G.^G). 
'^IJie ruins of Pliilippi lie’ near the deserted hamlet of 
Filil)e(ljik, (iflc'cn kilometn’s from Cavala, in the 
vilayc't of Salonica; they contain the n'liiains of the 
acropolis, a theatre ;i]it(*rior to the Roman occupa- 
tions, a temple of Sylvanus, and numerous sculptured 
nicks bearing in.scripl ions. ^ 

I.KMvi:, S>>rf}iert> (I'rnrr, HI. 21. *> 2.T; .Smitii, Diet, of Clr, and 
Ifniti. O'. 11 /.. H. V.; Si'-i’.Nir/:, De I^hilippetisihu!^ tmniunm luminnrin 
i/I ntundo {I.i'ieziR, 172S); IJoof!, De ccetun chriutvinorum Idlin' 
pt ii.' i'i KunUlitiiir fji i/nn ( I S2.'{) ; Hkitzky, arrh/'nlo- 

M'lr/difi/ie ISTO), 1 121; Mehtzidk.h, IViilippr.'/ 

't»!>st:wiuiii)pl«‘, 1S‘)7). in (Jr»»f’k; 'roMAsi.-incK, Znr Ktindr tier 
llainiis-ilitlin'n.st l O'u'nna, lsil7), 77; Pillion in Diet, de In liihlr^ 

H. V. 

S. VailiiIo. 

Philippians, Epi.stle to the. — I. IIlstohicae 
C lUCriM.sTA.M :i:s, ()(’( ASIO.V, AND ClIAHACTETt (.SOC also 
Piiii.iiM'i ). -The Pliilip])ians, who w'ere much en- 
deared to St. Paul (i, d, 7; iv, 1), had already on 
fornu'i* occasions ami umler various cireumstaiices 
sent him pecuniary aid, and now^ on learning of his 
impri.sonmi'iit at Roim^ (.\cts, xxvii xxviii) tlu'y sent 
to him l']pa]dir()(litus, one of their number, to bear 
him alms and minist**r to his n<*ed.s (ii, 2o-29; iv, IS). 
St. P.aul r('c*‘ived him ghully, rejoicing in iJie alTec- 
tionale arul Christian si'iitimi'nls of th(> Philippians 
(iv, 10 19), and in the generally satisfactory condition 
of tlii'ir Church as reported to him by Etiaphroditus. 
It may be that Epaphroditus had been the ApostleAs 
coin]):iiiion ami assi.stant at Philippi (ii, 25); at lea.st 
he became such at Home (ii, SO), but be fell danger- 
ously ill and was at the point of death (ii, 27). This 
news was distressing, to the Philippians, and as soon 
as he recovered ho was eager to return home (ii, 26). 

Paul therefore luistcired to send him (ii, 26-28) an6 
«• >1 


profited by the opportunity to confide to hiin a letter 
to the faithful ami the heads of his Church.® In this 
letter, probably written by Timothy at his dictation, 
‘Paul exprcjsscs the .sentiments of joy and gratitude 
ivhich he cherishes in regard to the Philippians. This 
is the keynote of the ictti'r. It is an outiiouring of the 
heart, breathing a wholly spontaneous and paternal 
intiniiiey. In it the loving lu'art of the Apostle re- 
veals itself completely, and the afTectionate tone, sin- 
cerity, and delicacy of tlie sentiments have 

oharined its readers and won their admiration and 
love. Hence this letK'r is much more epistolary In 
styl(^ Mian the oMier EiiisMos of St. Paul. Familiar 
exi)r(\ssions of joy and graliiude are mingled '.vuth 
dogmatic reflexions and moral exhortation; and it. is 
useless to seek for orderly arrangement or strict 
se(|U(‘nee. 

On tlie otlier hand, although the general condition 
of the Church of IMiilippi was excellent and St. Paul 
did not have to di'al with grave vices, there w'ero 
neverthelc.ss C(*rtairi things wliich were not altogether 
saii.sfactory or which aron.sed .apprelic'nsion. Paul 
had heard that the ])ri<!e and vainglory of some, espe- 
cially of two women, Evodia and Syntyche^'‘)d aroused 
mi.sunderstandings and rivalrii'.s. Moreo\'er iVigreater 
and more serious <lang(‘r threat t'lied Miem, perhaps 
on the part . >f Judaizers, who, though then^ i.s no need 
to a,ssumc their jire.si'iice or propaganda, at Philipjii 
it.*Hjlf, had, it .sec'iiis, disseminated llieir baneful doc- 
trines throughout tlie neighbouring regions. Hence 
the exhortations to fraternal charity and concord as 
w'f ll as to disinterest (‘(Iness; thi'.se exhortation.s (i, S, 
27; ii, 2, 3, 14, IG; iv, 2 .scp) Paul ba.ses on exalteil 
ilogmat.ic considerations takc'ii from the example of 
Christ, and he also proposi's to thi'iii the ('x.ainple of 
his own way of thinking and aitting, which had but a. 
single object, the* glory of Cod and (.Mirist. But when 
he w^arns the Philippians against the* Judaizers he 
returns to the tone of dei'p sorrow arul unmitigated 
inilignation which characterizes the Epistle to the 
Galatians. 

11. Analysis.- For tlu* reasons stated above a defi- 
nite ])lan or clear division must not bt^ sought in this 
Epistle. Tlu^ T>e1r1 or is a suci'cssion of exhortations and 
otTiisions which may be i^ollected under tho follo*»vhig 
heads: - 

A. fnlrodurtion. —Ahi'r tlie su])erscripiion, in which 
he a(Ulre.sses hiinsi'lf tf) bishops; deacons, and faithful 
(i, 1-2), Ht. Paul r<*joices in the excc'llent condition of 
the Church of the l^lnli])])ians and gives thanks tliat 
by their alms they liavi* sliarerl in tlie merits of his 
captivity and the .sjiread of the Gospel (3 8) ; he loves 
them all with an intensi* love, ardently de.siring and 
urgently entreating that God would deign to ciomplete 
in tlu'iii the work of ])erfection (9 11). 

B. Botiy of the BpUtlr.- -(\) Paul begins by gjiinA.^< 
new's, as a whoh^ vc'ry satisfactory — with regard to his 
own .situation and that o^the ChfiVch in Rome. But 
what he relates coricerniifg hiinsi'lf must have been 
meant for a taeit but no less elocjuent appeal to abne- 
gation and detachmc*nt,' for Paul depicts himself as 
seeking in all things not his own glory or personal ad- 
vantage, blit solely tlu* glory of Christ, llis captivity 
becomes to him a. cause of joy,rdnce it aviiils for the 
propagaVion oT the Gospi'l (i, 12 -14) ; what does it mat- 
ter to him that some ])reaeh the Gospel out of iin- 
WT)rt^j^v zealotry, ]>rovided Christ be preached? (Ijy 
IS); giviTi a choice of life aycl death he know's not 
wiiicli he iirefors, lifc^ w’hich permits him to do gooil for 
souls, or death, which sffall b(* a testimony for Christ 
and shall ignite him to Him (l»9-2.5). Ho thinks, how- 
ever, that he will be set fn^e and may still lal)our for the 
spiritual progress of Mie Philippians. 

(2) He Exhorts them more directly to lead a life 
worthy of the Gosi)C'l (i, 27a), and especially to con- 
cord and abnegation (i, 27b-ii, 4) (i) by the example 
of Christ \yUoibeing in Mu* Divjjie form and possessing 
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Buprem# independence nevAtheless, for our good, anni- 
hilated himself and assumed the condition of a slave, 
even undergoing death ; (ii) by the desire for a heavenl}^ 
reward, such as Christ received (ii, ii-l 1). lie concludes 
by repeating his general exhortation to Christian per- 
fection and by affirming that to procure them this per- 
fection he would gladly sacrifice his life. 

(3) The Apostle tells the Philippians that as soon as 
he know's the outcome of his affairs he will send to 
them Timothy, his devoted (companion, who is so well- 
disposed towards the Philippians (ii, 19-24); in the 
m*eantime he sends them Kpaphroditus, liis fellow- 
labourer and their deh'gate to him (sec above); he 
askJ them to rei^eive him with joy and to lionour him 
greatly, Dotiause of the lovci which he bears them and 
the danger of d(;at,h t o which he was exposed w'hile ful- 
iilling his mission (2.5-30). 

(4) Desiring to eml or abbniviate his Kpistle Paul 
begins the conclusion (iii, la, the TA Xoitt^p), but sud- 
denly interrupts it in order again to put the Philip- 
pians on their guard against the .Judaizing teachens, 
which he does by once more presenting to them his 
own example: Has he not all the benefits and titles in 
which thpiniil li i i i are aircustomed to glory and much 
more? ^ nut all this he has dos])isod and rejected and 
counted as dung t hat lie might gain true justice and 
perfection, which are secun'd, not by theVorks of the 
law, but by faith (iii, 1-1 1 ). "riiis perfection, it is true, 
he had not yet attained, but he never ceased to press 
towards the mark an<l the prize to which Cod had 
called him, thus n*futing by his own example those 
who in their pride call th(Uivs<*lves perfect ( 12-10); ho 
incites his readers to imit at(^ him (17) and not to fol- 
low thost^ who, loving the things of this world, have 
deprave*! habits (iS-iv, 1). 

(5) To this general (exhortation Paul adds a special 
admonition. 11(* binds two w'omcn, Kvodia and Syn- 
tyche, to concord (iv, 2-3), and (*xhorts all to spiritual 
joy, urging tlu^ observance of goodntws and gcuitlom^ss 
among them (.5), bidding th('m b<* di.slurb<‘d by noth- 
ing, but hav(j r(»course to (lod in all th(.*ir anxieties 
(6-7), and endeavour to at t ain to Christian perfection 
in all things (S 0). 

^ Kpiloqut ^ — Paul concliyh^s his Kpistle by a more 
expneit rtmewal of thanks to the Philippians for tlwur 
aims, using IIkj nuist delicat(j expressions and making 
his manner of accopt.aruu^ a final cxln^rtation to detach- 
ment and abnegation (11-19). This is followed by the 
J4oxology and salutations. Kspc«ially noteworthy arc 
his salutafions to tho.S(i of the household (jf the em- 
peror (20-23). 

HI. Authentk'ity, Unity, and Intecjhity. -The 
authenticity of the Epistle as a whoh?, which w'as g(*n- 
erally accept(‘d until the middle of the niiieUnuith C(*n- 
tury, was first (huiied hy the Tiil#ingen Scliool (Haur, 
Zeller; Volckmar). Tlieir arguments, naimdy 
lack of originality, yie evidence of a s(.*mi-Cn(jst ic idea, 
a doctrine of justification wiiiicli 4 -oiild not be that of 
8t. Paul etc,, w'c?re triumjihantly refuted by Liine- 
inann, Bruckner, Schenkel ^tc. But other contra- 
dictors subsofiuenily arose, such as van Manen and 
especially Holsten (for fh('ir chief arguments s(^e 
bedow). At pr(\sent tlui authenticity may be said to 
be universally admit, tftl not only by Catjiolicfixc'getes 
but also by most Protest ants an^ Rationalists (I lilgen- 
feld, Harnack, Zahn, Jiilicher, Pfleiderer, . Lightfoot, 
(Jibb, lloltzmann). • 

(1) Arguments fromtexti'rnal criticism permit no 
doubt on the subject. We wijl n(3t deal with the (quo- 
tations from or romini.scences of tlie Eqiistlo which 
softie authors prof(!ss tft fii^d in early cc*l(^siaslical 
writers, su(*h as Clement of Rome, Ignatius of Antioch, 
the Shepherd of Hernias, the Ejiistle to Dkjignetus etc. 
(.see Comely, “Introduction, IV, 491; Ja(xquicr, p. 
347; Tous.saint in “Diet, de la Bible”, s. v. Philip- 
pioris). About 120 St. Polycarp speaks explicitly to 
the Philippians of the letters (or the letter,' ^irtcrroXaf) 


which Paul had writ ten to them, and som% passaged of 
his letter prove that ht^ had ivud this Epistle to the 
Philippians. Subse(|Uently the Muratolian Canon, 
St. Irenicus, Clement of Alexandria, Tcrtulliiin, ^ind 
the Apostolicon of Alarcion attribute it exprt^ssly t(> 
St. Paul. Aft(‘r 'rertullian th(; testimonies become 
numenius and in(roiit(\s1abl(» and the unanimily was 
inaintaimMl without th(^ slightest excei>tioii until the 
middle of tlie nin(*t(*(Mil}i century. 

(2) Internal Criticisnt. — Tin* (lillicultics drawn from 
the J'Jpistle its(4f, wliich soim^ authors Jiav(^ ui-gtMl 
against tradition, an? misleading, lus is now admittixl 
by th(? most pr()iiiin(?nt Rationalists and Prot(*stanfs. 

(a) Langiiag(‘ and stylo: tin? \cy6tiiva (which 

0(?cur about forty tim(?s) prove nothing against the 
Pauline origin of the Ejiistle, siiuN? llu'v are m(?t with 
in almost tin? same pro]HJi*tion in the certainly autluai- 
tic Epistli\s. M()r(*ov(?r, certain words (about t wenty) 
(quite p(?culiar to thi^ Epistl(‘s of St. Paul, cert ain forins 
()f expnission, figun's, met hods (^f styli* (i, 22, 27, 29; 
iii, 8, 14), and rei^etitions of words (Uanonstrate the 
Pauline character of the lOpisth?. 

(b) Doctrine: the two cliief ol)jections brought, for-: 
ward by Holsten (Jahrb. fiir Prot. tla'ol., I, 12.">; IT, 
58, 282) have found little credit among (?xcgct(*s, while 
Holsten hims(?lf in a more r(?c(*nt work (“Das lOvan- 
golium des Paulus”, B(?rlin, 1898, 11, 4) conce(l(*s that 
the theol(3gy of the Kqnstle to the IMiilippiaiis is thor- 
oughly l*auline. In fa(!t (a) tlie Christology of the 
Epistle to the Philipjaans, wlii(?h qmrtrays Christ pn?- 
existing in the form of Cod and made man t Iirough the 
Incarnation, do(?s not contradict tliat of the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians (xv, 45), which depicts the 
Risen Christ as a h(.'av(?nly Xian, cloilaMi with Jlis 
gloriH(?d body, or that of the ot her Epist les which, in a 
simpler form, also show us Christ ])re-(*xisling as a 
Divine Being and made man through Hkj Im^arnation 
(Cal., iv, 4; Roin., viii, 3; II Cor., viii, 9). (b) The 
doeirine on justification by faith and not by works set 
forth in the Epistl(.?s to th(? Romans and the Calatians, 
is not contradicted here (iii, 6); if in(l(?(‘d St. Paul 
speaks here of legal justic(? it is obviously to show its 
j)()werl(\ssness anti notliingness (7''9). 

Th(? unity and integrity of tlie Epistle have also 
been doni(?d or doubt (?d by some authors. \T)lt(‘r ‘and 
Spitta maintaiiuvl that this E])istlo is a (?ompilat ion of 
am^tlmr authentic ]^]])isfl(? to the Philippians and an 
apocryqihal one writ t(*ri about a. d. 120. CUsmcii saw 
in it a romf)ilatioii o^two :iuth(?ntic Kpistl(?s. Th(‘se 
tluMirics imjt with little succ(;ss, wliih* t in? arguments 
whi(?h have Ixm'M brought forward in their b(‘half, viz. 
th(? doubh? conclusion (iii, 1, and iv, 4) mingh'd with 
l)(?rsonal d(;t ails, moral (?()uns(‘ls, doct riual inst ruci ion.s 
etc., arc sufficiently explained by the familiar a.nd 
coiLsequently fr(?e and unrcstraim?d cliaracter of the 
JOpistle. 

Place and Dale- There is nf»t the shadow of a douf »t 

tliat the Kpistle t(^ the Philippi.an.s w:«,s wi ll ten during 
the Apostle’s caqitivity (i, 7, 13, 14, 17; ii, 21). Mon?- 
over, it is (^(?rtain that it was written not at(.’;e.sarea, as 
Homchavemaintainod,butat RoFn(?(A.o.f)2 Ii 1). Sucli 
isthen(?arlyunanimousopiMi()ri(;v(‘nof t lio.se wlio claim 
that the thr(?e oHkt Kpistles of tin? Cajilivity wen? 
written at Cir.sarea ts(?e i, 13 (the iirictoriuin); iv, 22 
(the hou.se of Cicsar); i, 17 s(q(q. (this supposi's a more 
inrqiortant Chur(?h than that of Ca?.sar(*a)|. Critics do 
not agre(? as to whet.h(*r th(? I'^.i)istle was writtim at the 
beginning of the sojourn at Ronu? or at t lie end, Ix'foro 
or after the oHxt thr(?o Kpi.stl(‘S of the (‘aptivity. 
Mo.st of tlu'm incline towards 1 hi’ s('c(i!id view (M(?yer, 
Weis.s, Holtzmann, Zahn, Jijlicher (*te.). For the 
arpiinenfs pro and con so(* the works of tiu? variou-s 
critic.s. TIk! firesent author, how(?ver, is of tlie oqiinion 
that it was w'ritten towards the end of the eaptivity. 

The folhjxvini? {ire Ronerjil workn arifl* in whieh 
the rejuler will fin«l u more l•xterlViv^• hiMin^rraphy, arifl inforina- 
t«>n conceding earlier worke mihI er>nmientMTics. • 

BEfeiLEN, CornmentariuH in L.' jn.:tulati\S. ml l^lntijtjt^naei 
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A. Vandeu IIeeren. 

Philippine Islands. — Situation and Area. — ^Tho 
Philippill(^ Islands lie botweon IIG® 40' and 126° 84' 
E. long., and 4° 40' and 21° 10' N. lat. The islands 
an^ washed by the (yhina Sea on the nortli and west, 
the Pacifie (3cean on the cast, and the Sea of Cclelx^s 
on t lie south. "Fhey are n<\*irly south of .Japan, and 
north of Borneo anil the Celebes, with whiidi they are 
connected by tliree partly-submerged isthmuses. The 
andiipelago belongs to the same g(‘ographic region as 
Borneo, Sumatra, and Java, and tlHueforc to Asia 
rather than to Oeeaniea. In all there arc 8141 islands; 
1668 of them are listed by name. Luzon has an area 
of 40.069 sq. miles; Mimlanao, 86,202 sq. in. Nino 
islands hav<3 an area liotween 1 000-10, (X)0 sq. lu.; 
20 between 100 anil 1(X)0 sip m.; 78 bid ween 10 and 
1(X) sq. m.; and 262 between 1 and 10 sq. m. The re- 
maining 277.5 islanils arc each less than 1 sq. m. The 
total area of the islands is 115,026 sq. m. The ex- 
tent of the V'arth’s surface ineludisi by the bounilaries 
of the treaty linos is about 8(K),(X)0 .stj. m. 

Physical Geography -Fauna and Flora.'— ‘Tha scf^ 
nery of the islands, especially Luzon, is very beautiful. 
The greatest known elevation, Mt. Apo, in Mindanao, 
is over 10,(X)0 ft.; it was a.sceiided for the first time 
by Father Mateo Cisbert, S.J., accompanied by two 
laymen, in ISSO. There arc twenty well-known and 
recent volcanic cones, twelve of them more or le.ss 
active. Mayon Volcano, about 8000 ft., is probably 
the most beautiful .symmetrical volcanic cone in the 
world. There are no very large rivers; t,he Cagayiln 
of northern l aizon and the UioC ramie and the Agusan, 
both in Mindanao, are more than 2(K) miles in length. 
The largest lakes are Laguna do Bay, near Manila, 
and Laguna de T,anao, in Mindanao; the surface of 
the latter is 22(K) ft. above sea-level. Laguna dc 
Bombon, in Batangas Province, Luzon, is the crater 
of an immense volcano, of roughly elliptical shape, 
seventeen by twelve miles. On an island in the lake 
is the active voh^ano of Taal. The fauna of the Phil- 
ippines resembles that of the neighbouring Malayan 
Islands to a cialain extent. Two-thirds of the birds 
of the l*hilippines are peiailiar to them; what is more 
strange is that of 286 species of birds found in Luzon, 
at least fifty-one are not to be met with in any other 
part of the archipelago. The flora of the islands is 
similar to that of Java, Sumatra, and Borneo, but 
with differences sufficiently numerous to give it a 
marked individuality. Forests form seven-tenths of 
the area of the ;»jirchipclago; they embrace a great 
variety of woods, many of them highly valuable. 

Mineral Resources. — Coal is found in many parts of 
the islands. Two mines arc now in operation on the 
small island of Batan, Albay I’rovincc, Southern 
Luzon. The total ouJLput in ihe Philippines during 
1909 was valued at rii^arly S100,0(X). About $250,000 
worth of gold wa.s rniq<'d the sa^io year. Iron is also 


found, the product in 1900 being worth a little more 
than $15,0()0. 

Climate . — ^The climate is, generally speaking, trop- 
ical, although there arc points in the islands where it 
cannot strictly be so termed. The mean temperature 
in Manila during the period 1S8.8--1902 was 8p° F.: 
the average maximum during the same time was 97° 
and minimum 68°. The average rainfall in Manila 
is something more than 75 inches. Baguio, Province 
of Benguct, has been called the Simla of tli^ Philip- 
pines. Climatic conditions are so favourable that the 
commission and assembly held their sessions thcl'e 
this year (1010) during the warm months. The mean 
minimum tcinp(*ratures for four mouths of the year 
are lower in Baguio than at Simlii, and ahn'ost (Njual 
for two other months. The monthly means are nearly 
equal for the two places during five moiif.hs. 

Railways . — Kailway lines are in operation in Luzon, 
Panay, Ccbii, and Negros, about four hundred miles 
in all. 

Populatioii. —A census of the islands taken in 1903 
estimates the poinilation at 7,685,426, of whom 
6,9.S7,(i8(> are classed as civilized and 647,740 as wild. 

There was no quoslion in Spanish tiintvV ‘?bout the 
mimber of Christians; but a difference of opifrrin pre- 
vails about file number of the wild |ieo])le. An esti- 
mate publis^icd in Madrid in 1891 puts dow’-n the 
non-civilizeil tribes (Movos included) at 1,4(K),000. 
According to the Director of the Census of 1008, there 
hiis been tendency to exaggerate; he admits that the 
number, 647,740, is jiossibly too small, but that it is 
probably within ten per cent, of the true number. 

Wild Tribes.-— Tha Negritos are believed to have 
been the aborigines of tlie islands. There remain 
about 28,000 of those, leading to-day a primitivii life, 
nomadic within a certain district, living in groups of 
twenty or thirty under a idiief. 'liioy are a race of 
dwarfs, four feet eiglit inches in height. They arc of 
a sooty black colour, thiMr hair w’oolly, their toes 
almost as prehensile as fingers, 'llie Ni‘gritos, it is 
thought, once occupied the entire archipelago, but 
were driven back into the mountains by the Malays. 

Among other wild tribes may be mentioned the 
Tgorottes in Northern Luzon, some of w^aom arc head- 
hunters. They are an inihislrious and wailiko i^^'ce. 
Belgian missionaries have been w'orking among them 
the past few years with considerable fruit. The 
Ibilao or Ilongot is noted for his bloodthirsty ])ropen- 
sities; the Ifugaos are said to reseinhli* the J:ipanese 
in appearance. They use the l:is.so wdth great dex- 
terity, and with it capturi^ the luckless traveller, de- 
capitate him, and add the head to f heir colli'ction. 
They wear as many rings in tlielr i*ais as thiw have 
taken heads. In Palaw'an (Paragua) the most numer- 
ous tribe is that of the Tagbanuas, in.any of whom 
have been Christianized, '^rhe Munguianes oci^ini^ 
the interior of Mindoro; they are a doc.ile race and do 
not flee from civilized inaq, Amoifg the wild tribes of 
Mindanao may bo inentioimd llie JNlanobos, Bagobos, 
Bukidnons, Tirurays, and Subanos. I'hoy are classed 
as Indonesians by somh ethnologists. Slavery is 
practised, and human sacrifices are known to have 
taken place within the past few years. 

The Moros or Mohammedaid Malays chiefly in- 
liabit M*indariao and Jhe Sulu archipelago, though 
they are found also in Basilan and Palawan. T hey 
were professional pirates, anil advanced as far as 
Manifa at the time of tlie arrival of the Spaniards. 
They killed large numbers of ' Filipinos, and carried 
others into slavery. Until within about sixty years 
ago, when, Spanish gunboats-iof light draught were 
introduced, they made marauding excursions into the 
Visayan islands (Panay, NegrOvS, Ccbii, Bohol, Leyte, 
Samar ctc.)v carrying off a thousand captives as slaves 
annually. They were the great obstacle to the civ- 
ilization of Mindanao. The Moro is possessed of 
much physical strength, is indifferent to bloodshed, 
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too proud to work, and extrqrtiely Tanatical. Many of 
them binld their towns in the water, with movable 
bamboo bridjjes connected with the shore. Flanking 
their settlements they built cottas or forts. The walls 
of some of these were twenty^four feet thick and thirty 
feet high. The United States Government respi^cts 
the Moro custom of discarding the hat, by permitting 
the Moro Constabulary (military police) to wear a 
Turkish fez and to go barefoot. 

Exten.^vc mis.sionary work has been done by the 
Jesuits in Mindanao. Previous to the American oc- 
cupation, they ministered to 200,000 Christiana in 
various parts of the islands. Even among the Moros 
their»etTorts were succe.ssful and in one year (1892) 
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blance. mentally, morally, and physically, between 
individuals of the Visayas, but there is a ^eat dilTcf- 
ence in their languages, a Visay an of Cebu, for instance, 
will not understand a Visayan of Panay. j^ll that , 
it is said that the Filipinos had a common racial orijfiu 
and at one time a common language. Physically, tlu* 
Filipinos are of medium height, although tall nu'n are 
to be found among them, o.spccially in the mountain 
districts. Generally speaking, they are of a brownish 
colour, with black eyes, prominent cheek bones, the 
nose flat rather than arched or straight, nostrils widt? 
and full, mouth inclined to be large, lips full, good 
teeth, and round chin. 

The following estimates of the Fiiipi?ios arc selected 



they ba])tized 8()()() Moros in the district of Ddvao. 
''riuw established two large* orphan asylums, om* for 
boys and the oUkt for girls, at dVimontaca, where 
lil)(‘rated .slave-children were tniiruHl to a useful life, 
aii<l which later forim'd the basis of new Christian 
villages. For lack of support a great d('al of this work 
had to be abandoned with the wi^idrawal of Spanish 
fcPtMgnty from the islaruls. 

Christian Tribes. — ^I'he inhabitants of Luzon and 
adjacent i.slands flk-e the ^Tagajogs, Pampangans, 
l4i(rols, Pangasinans, Ilocanis, Ibrinags or Cagaydnes, 
and Zambal(\s. The most irnnortant of these are the 
d’agalogs, who number about a million and a half; 
iha Panifiangaris, about 400,000, exc<‘l in agriculture; 
tli(^ Bieols in vSout h-(^astern Luzon were, according to 
BlurnentritI , the first Alalays in the Pliiliiipines; the 
Pang:j,sinans, in the province* that nfline, ?iumbc*r 
about 300, 0(X); the llocanos, an industrious race, 
occupy the north-western cojist of Luzon the 
Ibanags, said to be the f^icrst ra(!e and the most vmiant 
men in the islands (Sawyer), dwell in Northern' and 
Eastern Luzon. The Zambjfles were famous hcad- 
hifhtcrs at the time of tliA Spanish conquest,^nd made 
drinking-cups out of their “enemies' skulls. They 
number about 100,0(X). The Vi.sayan Islands are in- 
habited by the Visayas, the most numeroustribeof the 
Philippines. Fewer wild pr»oplc are found among them 
than in other portions of the archipelago. The popu- 
lation is about 3,000,000. There is a strong resem- 


from the United States Census Report of ItlO.d. 'Die 
first gives an apprcMUiftion of the people* shortly afte^r 
the arrival of the Spaniards and before; the*y were* 
Christianized. The second and third are* the vie‘\\s 
of an Aiiieri(;an and an Englishman, n;.s])ectiv<*ly, e)f 
the Christianized Filipino before; anel at the time* of 
the American e)ccupation. 

(1) Legaspi, after four years' residence, writ(*s t hus 
of the natives of Cebu: *‘They are a crafty anel 
treacherous race. . . . They are a j)eople extn‘me‘lv 
vicious, fickle*, untruthful, and full of othe*r supe*rsti- 
tions. No law binds relative to relative, parents 
chilelren, or brothe;r to broth(*r. ... If a man in .some 
time of neu'd shelters a relative or a brotlu'r in Ills 
hou.se, .su])ports him, ami provid(*s him with food for a 
f<;w (lays, he will consider that relative as his sl.ivt; 
from that time on. ... At times th<?y s(;t* i.h<;ir own 
chiklren. . . . Privat(!(;ring and robbery hav<; a nat.u- 
ral attraction for them. ... I b(;lieve that the.se 
nativ(*s could be ea.sily .subdued by good tr(;atm(;nt 
and the display of kindm\s.M’'. 

(2) lion. Dean C. Worcester wa^ in the I'liilip- 
pines in 1887-88 and 1890-93. lie says: “The; trav- 
eller cannot fail to be impn;.ssed by his [tin; Filipinols] 
open-handed and cheerful hospitality, lie will go to 
any amount of trouble, and often to no little (;xpen.s(*, 
in order to accommodate some perfect stranger. If 
cleanliness be next to godliness, he has much to recom- 
iflend him-. Hardly Ic^s noticeable than the almost 
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universal liospitality are the well-regulated homes and 
the' happy ffrinily life which one soon finds to be the 
rule. C'hihlfen are orderly, respectful, and obetlient 
to tlu^ir .parents. The native is self-respecting and 
selfyestrained to a nanarkable degr(*o. . . . lie is 
patient under misfortuncj ;ind forbearing under provo- 
cation. . . . lie is a kind fatln'r and a dutiful son. 
His aged rc^latix es arc never left in want, but are 
brought to his home and are welcome to share the 
best that it affords to tin* end of their days”. 

(3) FrcMleriek H. Sawyer live<l for fourteen years in 
the Philii)pin(‘s; he writr's: “The Filipino possesses 
a great deal of self-r(\sp('ri , and his d(*ineanour is qirM^t 
and decorous. He is p<»lit e to others and expects to be 
treated politicly liinistOf. Ih^ is avei’s^^to rowtlyism or 
hors('])lay of any kind, and avoids giving ofTencie. For 
an inhabitant of the tropics he is fairly industrious, 
soinet iiiK's even very hard-working. Those who have 
S(?en him poling cn.sro.s* against the stn*am of the Pasig 
will acimit this. 1 le is akiMiiisportsinan, and will readily 
put his money t)n his f.avoiirite horse or gamecock; 
he is also addict (‘d to other forms of gambling. The 
position taken l)y wonuai in a community is often 
considenid as a t(\st of th(‘ d(‘gre(* of civilization it has 
attaim‘d. Measured by this standard, the Filipinos 
com<* out. well, for among them the wife c^xerts great 
influence in the family and the husband rarely com- 
pletes any important business without her concur- 
rence. 

“The Filipinos treat, their children with great kind- 
ness and forbearance*, 'j'hose who are W’oll-off show 
much anxic^ty to secure a good education for their 
sons and even for thesr daugliters. Parental authority 
extends to the latest ])erio(l in life. I have seen a man 
of fifty years come as respectfully as a child to kiss 
the hands of his aged parents when the vewper bc*ll 
sounde<l, and this notwithstanding the presemee of 
several Kuropean visitors in the house. Children, in 
return, show great resjK'c!!, to both parents, and come 
morning and evening to kiss Hieir hands. They are 
trained in good manners from their earliest youUi, 
both by prec('pt and examphj”. 

Ilislory . — '.riie islaiuls w(a-e discovered 10 March, 
1021, by Ferdinand Magellan. Several of her ex- 
)edilions followc'd, but f lu^y wen* fruitless. In 1504 
j(’g.*Lspi saih'd from Mexic(j for the Philippines. He 
was accoinp;ini(Ml by the August inian friar IJrdanela. 
As a layman this celebralvd jiriest luul :i(;(H)mpanied 
the expedition of Ijoaisa in 1521, which visitcnl Miii- 
daii.'io and the Molue(!as. li(*gaVi>i laiuleil in Cebu in 
Ifitif). 'riie isl.Miids had becTi callcnl San T^azaro by 
Magellan; Villalobos, who commanded an expedition 
from Mexico, (•.ailed the; island at which he touched 
Filipina, in honour of Prima; Philip. This name was 
extended to the whole archipelago by Legaspi, wIk) 
was sent out bv the former jirimai tluai ruling as 
IMiilip 11. 

'riiough then* were not wanting indications of hos- 
tility and distrust tow;irds tin* Spaniards from the 
iuhabitaiits of (■ebu, bi'gaspi suc(u*«;d(Hl in winning 
t heir friiaidsliip aft (a* a few months. J.,at er, in 1509, 
h(‘ remov(Ml th(* seat of governni(*iit to Iloilo. He sent 
his neph(*w .Juan Salec'do to explore the islands to the 
north. Salcedo’s report to his umde was favourable 
and ill 15. ' i.,(*gaspi, le;iving the affairs of govcrnnmnt 
in the hands of native's, proireedtai north and founded 
the city of Maynila, latia* Manila. L(;gaspi imme- 
diat(*ly set about tin* organization of tin* new colony; 
h(* appointed ruli'rs of prcjvinces, arranged for yearly 
voyage's to New,. Spain, and other matters pertain- 
ing to the w('lfare of the. ('ouiitry. In his work of 
pa(*ifi(*ation he was greatly aided by the friars 
who wer(> th(‘n beginning the work of Christian civ- 
ilization in th(^ Philippines which was to go on for 
seva'ral ceiiturie's. b<*M:ftspi dic'd in 1574. To him 
belongs the gh^ry of founding t he Spanish sovereignty 
ill the islands. He r was snccjseeded by T>avczarcS. 


About this time the Chines|f pirate Li-ma-hon invaded 
Luzon, with a fleet of over sixty vessels and about 6000 
people. A storm that met the fleet as it neared Manila 
fvTecke(l some of his boats, but Li-ma-hdn proceecled 
on his journey and landed 1500 men. Repulsed in 
two attacks by the Spaniards, Li-ma-hon went north 
and settled in Pangasinan province. The following 
y(^ar (1575) Salcedo was sent against them; he de- 
feat(‘d them and drove the fleeing Chinese into the 
mountains. 

A few years later the arrival of the first l/ishop is 
chronicled, 'the Dominican Salazar, one of the groat (?»t 
figures in the* history of the Philippines; he was ac- 
pmipanied by a few .h^suits (15S1). The AugutV/m- 
ians had (xmie with liCgaspi, the Franciscran.-; arrived 
in 1577, and the Dominicans in 1587. Hy unaniinou.s 
vote of the entire (lolony Mu* J(\suit Sanchez was w'lit 
to Spain to (‘xplain to Philip 11 1 Ik; true state of affairs 
in the islands. Hi.s mission was entirely successful; 
Philip was j)er.suaded to retain his new poss(\ssions, 
which many of his advisers were counselling him to 
ndinquish. In 1591 an ambassador came from Japan 
demanding that tribute b(; paid that country. This 
the new governor I^asmarifias refus('d, li^;t he drew 
up a tr(*aty instead that was sat isfactory *vy, both 
])arties. An expedition that start(;d out against the 
Moluccas in, 1593 ended disastrously. On the voyage 
some of the Chinese crew mutinied, killed Dasmarifias 
and to(.>k the ship to China. Dasmarifias l)uilt the 
fortress of Santiago, Manila, and fortifiixl the city 
with stone walls. He was sii(!C(;cdod by liis son Luis. 
During his governorship th«; convent of Santa IsabtJ, 
a school and borne for children of Si)ani.sh soldiers, 
was founded (1594). It exists to this day. The 
Audiencia or Supreme Court was re-established about 
this time. As it was appointed from Mexico and sup- 
I)ort(Mi from the islands it had proved too great a drain 
ou the r(;sourc(*s of the colony, and so had been sup- 
))ress(;d after the visit of the; Jesuit Sanchez to Philif) 
11. The last yc'ars of tlu; sixteenth and t he; beginning 
of tlie scvent(*(‘nth (jenturies wc'ro marked by the 
seizure, by the Japanese, of a richly-laden Spanish 
vessel from the; islands. It had sought shelter in a 
storm in a port of that (iountry. Tlic crew were put 
to death. Then th(‘re*was a fruitless (fxpcdiii^m 
against Cambodia; a naval fight against two Dutch 
pirate-shi[)s, one of wliich was caplurcd; and a con- 
spira(;y of the Chin(*s(* against the Spaniards. The 
force of the latter, 130 in number, was defeated, and 
every man of them d(*(!apitat('d. The Chinese w(;re 
repulsed later, and it is said that 23,000 of tlaan were 
killed. The Ue«ollect Fathers arrived in Manila in 
IfiOtL 

During the first half of the seventeenth century the 
colony had to struggli; against internal and external 
foes; the Dutch in iiartioiilar, the Jai)aiK'S(;, the 
nose, the Moros, the natives of BoIkA, ].(!yt(;, and 
Cagayan. A s(;vere earthquake (k-stroyt*d Manila in 
1615. In spite of the diliktulties against whjch the 
Islands had to struggh?, tlie work of cvang(;lization 
went raifidlv forwanl. ^'he members of tin; various 
religious ordrTS, with a heroism rarely p.'iralleled ev(;n 
in the annals of Christian missions, ja'iietraiivl farther 
and farther into the interior of tVe ccjunt ry, and i?stab- 
lishcMl their fiiissions ,in what had bci'ii c(;ntn;s of 
Paganism. The natives wc'n; won by the sclf-s*acri- 
fieing live.s of the missionaries, and aeeoptc'd the 
teaclnngs of Christianity in great nurnlx'rs. Boots 
werc?*lvrittcn in the native* diale^cts, .scJiools were every- 
where established, and every effort employed for the 
material apd moral improverrwnt of the p(?ople. From 
the time of the foarhxss Salazar, the missionaries had 
always espoused the cause of the natives against the 
injustices tfrad exactions of individual rulers. It is not 
strange, therefore, that trouble arose at times between 
the civil and eciclosiast ical authorities. As these mis- 
undei-staudings grew from the mistakes of individuals, 
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they wire not of long duration, and they did not in 
any way interfere with the firmer control of the islands 
which SpaiiT was year by year obtaining, or with th« 
healthy growth of tlie Church throughout the archi- 
pelago. 

Spifnisli sovereignty in the riiilippines was threat- 
ened by t.he capture of Manila by the British undtT 
Draper in 17()2. Then; vv(;re only ()00 Spanish soldiers 
to resist a force of fiOOt) Jiritisli with their Indian 
allies. •Their depredations were so dreadful that 
Draper put. a stop to them after three days. The city 
remained under Britisli sovereignty until 1704. 

Tiliere were several uprisings by tlu; natives during 
the b(‘gi»ning of the nin(;teenth century. One of the 
most soi ioiis of thc.so was that headed by Apolinario 
de b:i (.h u? 5 , who called himstdf King of the Tagalogs. 
By al I i ibiiting to himself supernatural power, he 
gatiic 1* about hirnalarge number of deluded fanatics, 
niiMi, women, and children. He was apprehended ainl 
pul to <lea.th. An event of great importance was the 
intro: luci ion i?i ISOO 
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who were iinplicaP(*d in the uprising, Oornez, Zamora, 
and Burgos, were executed. It is said that t he spirit of 
insuiTei;ti()ii whiirh manifest(;d itself so strongly during 
thelastquarf.erof the nineteenth century was the re.sult 
of the (;stablishnieiit of certain secret societies. The 
first M;isoni(; lodge of tlu; P]iilip])iues w;is founde<l 
at Cavite in IStiO. Lodges wi’re later formed at 
Zamboanga (in Mindanao), Manil i., an<l Cebvi. Kuro- 
peaiis only were admitt(;d at first, l)ut afterwards na- 
^jLl^s W(;re rcceiva;d. I'lie lodg(;s Vere foundful by anf i- 
(Uericals, and naturally an<i-clerie:ds flocked iargt'ly 
to the standard. 's4Fh(;re was no id('a then of separation 
from tlu; mother country, ^uit (mly of a more liberal 
form of government. AftA the insurrection at Cavite 
in 1872, the Spanish .Ma.sflns separated theinselvi’s 
from the revolutionary oiu's. N o\v socic'f ir's were; grad- 
ually forin<;d, the; in().st celebrated being the Idga 
Filipina, founded b^'' the popular h(;ro Dr. Rizal. 
Prac;ti(;ally all the m(;inbcrs were Masfjns, aitil men of 
meaTi.s and e«hication. * 

A more; powerful society and a pU\verful factor in 
ffie insurrection of ISOG, recalling the Americ.%i Ku- 
Klu.x Klan, was the K(Mipunan. Its symbol KK*Iv was 
literally anti-Spanish, for there is no K in Spani.sh. 
Tihc full title of the society was '^The Sovereign Wor- 
shipful Association of tnc Sens of the Country The 
members (from 10,000 to 50,000) were poor people 
who subscribed little sums monthly for the purchase 
of arms, etc. Later a woman’s lodge was organized. 
According to Sawyer “the Katipunan adopted some 
of the Masonic paraphernalia, and some oi its initia- 
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lodges” (p. 83). In 1890 anotluu* insuriO'clion brftko 
out near Manila, in Cavib* province*. Agiiinaldn, ;i 
young school teacher, becan..* prominent about this 
time. The syfirit of revolt, spread tliroiigh tlu* luiigh- 
bouring provinec;.^; there wnn* sev('r;d (‘iigagenu'uls, 
until finally, .Aguinaldo, at the head of tlu; n'lnn.int 
of H'bels, left Cavib; aiul took refuge nettr Angat in 
the Province of Bulacaii. As it would hav<* t.aken a 
long time to ilislodgc* them, a inrlliod of e<nu*iliation 
was adopted. The re.sult was tlu* ])aet of Biak- 
nabato, signed M Dee., IS97. By the terms of this 
agrtMunent the Filipinos wtue not to plot against Siiaii- 
ish sov€.‘reignt.y for a ])eriod of tlir(*e years; Aguinaldo 
and other follo\v(‘rs W(‘n* to lu* deported, for a ])eriod 
to be fixed by Spain. In return they wi'n* to n'(M*ive 
the sum of $5t)(),()00 as ind(*innity ; and those who had 
not taken up arms wen* to be given .liJootl.tlOO ;is reim- 
bursement for t lu; losses t hey had ineurn'd. Tlu* lead- 
ers of the; insurrei;! ion of l.StMi (‘X(‘rei.sed di'spntie. 
power, ami ill-treated and rol)b<‘d tho.m* of their <*oun- 

t ry nil'll who would 
I not. join them. An- 
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destroyi'd tlu; Span- 
i.sh ships in Manila Bay. Aguinaldo aiul seven- 
teen followers landed at (’avite from the Uniti'd 
States ve.ssel Hugh MeCMillough and wen; furnished 
arms by Dewey. iAguinaldo iiroelainied dictator- 
ial government, and asked rei.’ognitioii from foreign 
powers. The American troojis took .Manila on 13 
Augu.st. A treaty of peaci* was sigiual at J\*iris by 
the terms of whicli the Philippines wen* ceded to tlu; 
Lnited States, and the latter paid Spain tlu; sum of 
.^20,000,000. It was later disco veil'd that ci'rtain 
islands near Borneo were not itichided in the boun- 
daries fixed by the peace eoinmi.ssion. 4'hesc wen; 
al.so ceded to the Unili'd States, which fiaid an addi- 
tional .‘5100,000. The Filipinos had organizi'd a go\- 
eriiment of their own, the capital being at. Malolos, 
in the Provinei; of Bulaeari. Fighting between them 
and the Americans began on I Feb., ISO'.); luit liy 
the end of the year, ;dl organized opiio.silion was ]irae- 
tieall^' at an caul. Aguinaldo was captured in April, 
1001, arul on 1 July of tlu; sanie yi ar the insurri'ct ioii 
was declared to be extinct, the adininisf ration was 
turned over b) the civil (iovcM-nment, and Judge Taft 
(now President) was appointed governor. 

American Governmcnl: (iryteral. — O'lu* Spanisli laws 
remain in force to-day, except as eiranged by military 
order. Act of Congro.s.s, or Act of the Philippine Com- 
mission. The fir.st Philifipine O.immission was ap- 
pointed by President McKinley .Ian., LSOO. The sec- 
ond Philippine Commission was sent to the i.slands 
in 1000. Its object was to estalflish a civil government 
•based on the recommciulat ions of tlie first cominissign. 
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thi»a exprcssi^jd in the followinRinstructions given them: 
“The Commission should bear in mind that the 
govornmcnC that they arc est.ablishing is designed not 
for^iir Satisfaction or for the expression of our theo- 
retical views, but for the happiness, peace, and pros- 
perit}'^ of the p(H)plo of the Philippine Islands, and the 
measures a<lopted should be made to conform to their 
customs, their hal)ifs, and even th<‘ir prejudices, to 
the fullest extent consist (Mit with the indispensable 
requisites of just and efTectivc government.” “No 
laws shall Ix^ made res])ecting an establishment of 
religion or proliibiting iIhj free exercise thereof, and 
that the fn^e exercise and enjoyment of religious pro- 
fession and worship without di.scrimination or prefer- 
en(^e shall for ever l)e allowed.” This was confirmed 
by Act of (%)ngres3 1 July, 1902, in almost identical 
won Is (section o). The members of the commission 
ani appointed by the presid('nt, with the consent of 
the Senate*; their temire of oflice is at the pleasure of 
the president. Thc're are nine commissioners, one of 
whom is thf^ gov(;rnor-general (the chief executive of 
the JMiilippine Islands), and four are secTetaric^s of the 
(h'pju'triKMits of the Interior, of Commerce and Police, 
of Finance and Justice, and of Public Instruction. 
Kach of th(‘S(? depart rn<*nts is divided into bureaus of 
which lh(*re are t wenty-three in all. Through these 
th(i actual administration of the affairs of the Govern- 
ment is carried on. 

On Hi Oct., 1907, the Philippine Assembly was in- 
augurated. 'rh(! a.sseml)ly sliares legislative power 
with the commission over all parts of the islands “not 
inhabitt'd by Morns or other non-Christian tribes”. 
Oy(n* the Morns and the non-Christian tribes the com- 
mission alo?ie has |)ow<‘r. The legislative power of the 
commi.ssion and jissernbly over the Christian tribes i.s 
(jcpial. No law may V)e made without the approval of 
both house's. If at. any session the annual appropria- 
tion for the su])portof the Government shall not nave 
been mad<', an amount equal to theh'ist annual appro- 
priation is consi(h*red thereby appropriated for the en- 
suing year. The memlxTs of the assembly are elected 
by popular voH'. The right to this suffrage is extended 
to all mal(! citizc'us of the Philippine Islands or of the 
United States, over twenty-three years of age, who 
possess at least one of the following qualifications: 
(1) ability to speak, n';id, and write English or Span- 
ish; (2) ownershij) <if rc'al property to the value of 
$27)1) nr the payment, of annually of the cstab- 
lisho<l tsxes; (:ij holding of muni;’ipal oflice under the 
Spanish (lovermnent in the Philippines. All acta 
passjMl hy the commission and by the jis.soinbly are 
enacted by authority of the United States Congress, 
whieli res(*rves tin* power and authority to annul them. 
The assembly msy ronsist of not less th.an fifty nor 
mon* than a Imndred irHuiibers. Eaeh province is en- 
titled to one delegate; ami if its population is more 
than 90,001), to an aihlitiorial member for every extra 
90,0t)0 ainl m:ij(H* fraction thereof. There arc at 
pres(;nt eigiity deh'gates. Manila is counted as a 
province. Tliirty-one dc'h'gates are from the Visayan 
Islands, and forty-fonr from laizon. The commission 
and assembly are authorized to send two commis- 
sioners to the Fnit('d States to represent the interests 
of the Philippines at Washington. 

American Governincnt: Provincial . — According to 
their form of government , the islands arc divided into 
throe classc's; the Christian provinces, the non- 
Christian provinces, and the Moro provinces. The 
officers of the Christian province arc the governor, 
the treasurer, riu* third mcml)er of the provincial 
board, and the fiscal or dist riot attorney. The gover- 
nor and third momb(*r are elected to office; the treas- 
urer and fiscal an* appointed by the governor of the 
Philippine Islands with the consent of the Commis- 
sion; the tenure of^ their office depends upon the 
govt'rnor-goneral. Any provincial officer may be sus- 
pended or rcmpved* from office by the governor- 


general for sufficient causef. The provincial governor, 
the treasurer, and the third memb(*r form the pro- 
,yincial board, which legislates in a limited way for the 
province. The non-Christian tribes an^ under a 
governor, secretary, treasurer, supervisor and fiscal. 
In some provinces then? is also a li(*utenant-governor. 
These officers are appointed by the governor-general 
with the consent of the commission. Tlie Moro 
l)rovincc includes the greater part of Mindanao, the 
whole of the Sulu Archipelago, and smaller g ’ 0111)8 of 
islamis. The inhabitants number 500,000, half of 
them Moros; the remainder, with fbo exc(*ption of 
some thou.sand Christians, are wild tribes. 1'he Gov-» 
ernment of the Moro province is (uvil-military. *lt is 
di\’idcd into five districts, each with its governor and 
seertitary, appointed by the governor of the ])rovinco. 
On the legislative countril of the ent in; province tliere 
is, besides the govc*rnor, a s(;cr('fMry, treasurer, and 
atU)rney. While the governor-general .-ippoints thc'sc 
officers, the two first named an; u.siially ofliccTs of the 
United States army detailed for tliis i)urposo. The 
district officers an; also usually detailecl from the 
army. 

Courts of Justice . — There is no trial h>^jx;;y in t he 
Philippine Islands. There arc three* (;lasses oi*' courts 
of justice: justicc-of-thc-peaco courts, eroiirts of first 
instance, and the supreme court; a justice of the peace 
must be at least tw’enty-lhree y(;ars of age. lie is 
appointed by the governor from a number of individ- 
uals whose names an; presented h}'^ a judge* of the court 
of first instance, and by the elirecfe)r of eelucation. 
Among his powers is that of performing marriage cere- 
monies. The courts of first instance try appeals from 
the lower court and case;s in whiesh th(*y liave original 
juriseliction. The'se judges are* appoint e*d by the gov- 
ernor with the approval e)f the commission. 

Suj^eytui — This court, is composed of one 

chief justice and six as8e)ciates. Important. cas(.;s may 
be appeaUd from it to the Supreme C^onrt of the 
Uniteei States. The; supreme court rarely hoars wit- 
nesses, but examines the written (.(‘st imony made be- 
fore the lower court, and listens to arguments of the 
opposing lawyers. The supreme court may not 
merely reverse or affirm t,he decision of the* lower ce)nrt, 
but it may cvf;n change the degree and kind of t>un- 
ishment. A defendant, for instan(;e, sentenced to 
imprisonment for life or for twenty years may, and 
sometimes does, have liis sentence (Jiangod on a])peal 
to the s\ipremc court to the dejith penalty. 

Religion . — Hefore the arrival of the Spaniards the 
religion of the islands was similar to that of the; 
majority of the Chinese, Japanese, and Malayans. 
They were worshippers of the souls of their an(;estors, 
of the sun, the moon, the stars, plants, birds, and 
animals. Among th:- deities of the Tagalogs w(*rc: a 
blue bird, called Baihala (divinity) ; the crow, 
Maylupa (lord of the earth); t[io alligat.or, called 
Nono (grandfathcf)q TliL;y adon;d in common with 
other Malayans Mu; tree Cialcfr^ which they did not 
dare cut. They had idoly in their hou.ses, cail(;d anitOj 
and by the Visayans, diunla. There were anilos of tlie 
country who permitted them to pass over it; anitos 
of the fields who gave fertility to the soil; anilos of 
thesca^who fed the fishes and’ guarded boats; anti 
anilos to look after the house and newly-born infants. 
The anitos were supposed to be the souls of their an- 
cestors. Their story of the origin of the world wes 
that J.he sky and the water (vere walking together; 
a kite came between th^m, and in order to keep the 
waters from rising to the sky, placed upon them the 
islands, tk3 Filipinos^ id^a oF the w’orld. The ori^n 
of man came about in the following manner: a piece 
of bamboo^ w\'is floating on tlic water; the water cast 
it at the feet of a kite; the kite in anger broke the 
bamboo with its beak; out of one piece came man, 
and out of the other, w^oman. The souls of the dead 
were supposed to feed on rice and tuba (a native 
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liquor),^ thus food was placed at the graves of the 
dead, a custom which still survives among some of the 
uncivilized tribes of Mindanao. ^ 

The ministers of religion were priestesses — crafty 
and diabolical old women, who offered sacrifices of 
anim 2 \)s and even of human beings. Sacrifices of ani- 
mals still occur among the tribes; and accounts of 
recent human sacrifice will be found in the reports of 
the Philippine Commission. The superstitions of the 
Filipinc^ were numerous. In Supreme Case no. 5381 
there is given the testimony of Igorrotes,’ who before 
starting to murder a man, a couple of years ago, 
killed some chickens and examined their entrails to 
disdbver if the time was favourable for the slaying of 
a man. •The hooting of owls, the hissing of lizards, 
and the sight of a serpent had a supernatural sig- 
nification. One of the most feared of the evil spirits 
was the^j^Yinr;, whi(ih was supposed to capture chil- 
dren or lonely travellers. A fuller description of these 
superstitions is given in Delgado, “Historia General 
de las Islas Pilipinas** (Manila, 1894), bk. Ill, xvi, 
xvii, and in Jlluinentritt, “Mythological Dictionary**. 
As might be exi>ectcd 
from idoj^llbus tril)(\s 
in a tmfj^c^il f;lirnatc, 
the state of morality 
was low; wives were 
bought and sold, and 
children did not hesi- 
tate to enslave their 
own parents. It was 
on material such as 
this that the Spanish 
missioners had to 
work. A Christian 
Malay race, a people 
that from t he lowest 
grade of savagery had 
ilvanccd to the high- 
est form of civili- 
zation, was the result 
of their efforts. 

Up to the year 
1896 the Augustin- 
iaTft^ hack founded 
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242 towns, with aj^opulation of more than 2,000,000. 
There w^cre 310 religious of the order; this includes 
(and the same appli(?s to the following figures) lay 
brothers, students, and invalids. The Franciscans 
numbered 455 in 153 towns, with a population of a 
little more than a million ; t here werc^ 206 Dominicans 
in 69 towns, wnth about 700,000 in habit. ants; 192 
Recollects in 194 towns, with a population of 1,175,- 
000; 167 Jesuits who ministc'red to about 2()(),0()0 
Christians in the missions of ^Jin<lanao. The total 

_.;iou8 therefore in 190t) was 1330 to look after a 
Catholic population of more than 5,000,000, while 
secular clergy W'ert?irr chari^^ of lavirly a million more. 
The members of religious ^rders*in the Philipi)ines in 
19(^ did not amount to 500. The condition of the 
Filipino people, as they wt^fe prior to the revolution 
of 1896, forms the best argument in favour of the 
labours of the religious orders. The islands w ere not 
conquered by force; •the greater part of the fighting 
was to protect the natives fron^ encmicff from^ithqut. 
It w^ not until 1822 that there was a garrison of 
^anish troops in the archipelago. And, as ^1 im- 
partial historians admit, the small number of Troops 
needed was due solely to the religious influence of the 
priests over the people. Th6 total strength of Amer- 
ican regiments in the Philippines in 191^ including 
the Philippine Scouts, was i7,102. To this should be 
added more than 4()00 members of the Philippine 
Constabulary, a military police necesAry for the 
mmntenance of order. 

Besides their far-reaching influence for peace, the 
religious orders did notable work in literature and 


science. Father Manuel Blancc, an Augiistinian, \^as 
the author of Flora Filipina**, a monumental work 
in four folio volumes, illustrated with ImndrcMls of 
coloured plates reproduced from water-coloiM* paint- 
ings of the plants of the Philippines. Father Hodfigo 
Aganduru Moriz, a Recollect (Aiigustinijiri Discaleed), 
(1584--1626), after evangelizing the native.s of Bataan, 
and founding houses of his order in Manila and Cebil, 
and missions in Mindanao, set sail from the Phil- 
ippines. He spent some time in Persia, wdiere he 
brought back numerous schismatics to the Faith and 
converted many infidels. Arriving in Rom(\ Urban 
VIII w'ished to send him back to I'ersia ius Apo.stoIic 
delegate with .some religious of his order, but. he died 
a few months later at the age of foiiy-two. Among 
his wrorks arc: “A General History of the Philippines**, 
in two volumes; “The Persecution in Japan*’; a 
book of sermons; a grammar and dictionary of a 
native dialect; “Origin of the Oriental Empires**; 
“Chronology of Oriental Kings and Kingdoms’*; a 
narrative of his travels written for Urban VIII; a 
collection of maps of various islands, seas, and prov- 
inces; the w'ork of 
. the Augustinians 

(Discaleed) in the 
conversion of the 
Philippin(\s and of 
Japan; a family book 
of medicine for the 
use of Filipinos. 

The number of 
August inian authors 
alone, until 1780 was 
131, and the books 
published by them 
mori? than 200 in nine 
native dialects, more 
t han 100 in Spanish, 
besides a number of 
volumes in the Chi- 
nese and Japanese 
languages. Ilow ex- 
tensivo and how 
varied were the mis- 
sionary, literary, and 
scifjntific works of the members of t he religious orders 
may be gathered from their chronicles. I'lie Philip- 
pine43 constitute an ecclesiastical province, of which 
the Archbi.shop of Manila is t he met.rojjolitan. The 
suffragan sees an*: Tjaro; Nueva Caeeres; Nueva 
Segovia; Cebu; (^albayog; IJpa; Tuguegarao; Zam- 
boanga; and the Prefc'cturc A|)ostoli(; of l*al.awan. 
There arc over a thousand priests, and a Catholic 
iwpulation of 6,CK)0,0(K). (S(*e Ceiju; Jauo; Manila, 
AiicnDiocESE of; Manila Obsekvatouy; Nueva 
CAcehp:»; Nueva StxioviA; Palawan; Samak and 
Leyte; TxriiUEfJARAo; Zamboanoa.) 

Dioc ese of Lipa (Lipensis), eree.tcd 10 April, 1910, 
compri.ses the l*rovinc!(.‘8 of Batanga.s, La 1 laguna, 
Tayabjis (with the Districts of Infanta and Prin- 
cipe), Mindoro, and the sub-l*rovin(!e of Marinduque, 
formerly parts of the Archdiocc^se of Manila. Rt. 
Rev. Josejih Pelrelli, D.D., the first bishop, was ap- 
pointed 12 April, 1910, and consecrated at Manila, 12 
June, 1910. There are 95 parishes; thc^ Discaleed 
Augustinians have charge of 14, ancl the Capuchins 
of 6. The diocese comprises 12,208 sep m.; about 
640,000 Christians; and 9000 non-Christians. 

Aglipayanisyn . — The Aglipayano sect caused more 
annoyance than damage to the Chiirch in the Phil- 
ippines. The originator of the schism w'as a native 
priest, Gregorio Aglipay. Ho was employed as a 
servant in the Augustmian house, Manila, and being 
of ingratiating manners was educated and ordained 

g riest. Later he took the field ay an insurgent general. 

leing hard pressed by the American troops he sur- 
^•endered and was payolcd in 1901. In 1902 he arro- 
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gated to himself the title of “ Pontifcx Maximus ”, and 
through frietfidship or fear drew to his aNegiance some 
native priests. Those of the latter who were his 
friends ^e nominated “bishops". Simeon Mandac, one 
of the two lay pillars of the inovcinent, is now serving 
a term of twenty years in the penitentiary for murder 
and rebellion. At first the schism seemed to make 
headway in the north, chiefly for political reasons. 
With the restoration of the churches under order of 
the Supreme Court in 190(i-'07 the schism began to 
dwindle, and its adherents are now inconsiderable. 

Religious Policy of the (Joverrmictd . — Freedom of 
worship and separat ion of Church and State is a prin- 
ciple of the American Government. In a country 
where there was the strictest union of Church and 
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State for more than three centuries, this policy is not 
without serious dilliculties. At times ignorant offi- 
cials may net as if the Church must be separated from 
her riglits as a lawful corporation existing in the State. 
In somi? such way as this several Catholic churches 
were seizj'd, with llie connivance or the open consent 
of municipal ollicer.s, by adluTents of the .\glipayano 
sect. It retpiired time and considerable outlay of 
money for the Church to n’gain possession of her 
property through the courts. And even then the 
aggressors ofitm succec'ded in damaging as much as 
possible tlie church buildings or its belongings before 
surrendering them. Tlua c is no distinction or privilege 
accorded clergymen, except that they arc precluded 
from being municipal councillors, llowcver: “there 
shall be ox(*mpt from taxation burying grounds, 
churches and their adjacent parsonages or convents, 
and lands and buildings used exclusively for religious, 
charitable, scientific, or educational purposes and not 
for private profit^'. This docs not apply to land or 
buildings owned by the Church to procure revenue for 
religious purposes, c. g. the support of a hospital, 
orphan asylum, etc., so that glebe land is taxable. 
The only exception made in the matter of free imports 
for cliurch purposes is that Bibles and hymn books 
are admitted free of ^uty. Pr,actically everything 
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needed in the services of i^he Catholic Church, vest- 
ments, sacred vessels, al^rs, statues, pictures, etc. 
pay duty, if siudi goods are not purchased from or 
fnanufactured in the United States, llcligious cor- 
porations or associations, of whatever sect or denom- 
ination, were authorized to hold land by an act of the 
commission i}ass('d in October, 1901. 

In Ai)ril, 1900, the law of corporations came into 
for(*(\ Under this Act (no. Id.'ifi) a bishop, chief 
priest, or presiding elder of any religious denony, nation, 
can become? :i cf)rporation sole by filing articles of in- 
corporation holding prop(‘rty in trust for thej donom- 
inafion. Authority is also given to any religious 
soci(‘ty or ordtT, or any diocese, synod, or organization 
to incorporat e under specif i('d conditions to aAininirter 
its temporalities. The saiiK? act ernpow^ers colleges 
and institutes of learning to incorporate. All ceme- 
tt'ries are und(?r the control of the Bureau of ^Health. 
By an Act i)iissed in Feb., 1906, existing cemeteries 
and burial grounds were to l)c closed unless authorized 
by the* dirc'ctor of health; municipalities were em- 
pow<‘n‘d, subj(‘ct, to the saim? authority, to set apart 
land for a municij>al burial ground, and to make by- 
laws without discriminating against race, 
or r(‘ligion. The church burial grounds had g?^>;^*raliy 
to bo enlarged or new ones consecrated, and individ- 
ual graves indi(*ated and allotted. The right to b(jld 
public funerals and to take the remains into <;hurch 
was not tf) be abridged or interfered with, (except in 
times of (‘pidemics or in case of contagious or inflec- 
tions diseasi‘s, when a public, funeral might be h(?ld at 
the grave aftc'r an hour had elapsed from the actual 
interment. I'ho right of civil marriage was cstalj- 
lished in ISOS, by order of G(‘n('ral Otis. 'I’he cer- 
tificate? of marriage, by whoinsof‘ver ceh'bratc d, must 
be filed with the civil authorities. The* forbidden de- 
grees extend to half-blood and step-parents. A sub- 
seipient marriage while husband or wife is alive is 
illegal and void, unless the former inarriagi? has bei-ii 
annulled or dissolved, or by presvimption of death 
after sevM'ii years' al)sen(*,e. There is no express pro- 
vision for divorce; but marriages may be annulled 
by order of judges of the court of first instance for 
impediments existing at the time of inarj-iage, such as 
being und(?r the age of Consent (fourt(‘(*n years 
boys, twelve y(?ars for girls), insanity, etc. 

The local health officer shall report, to the municipal 
president “all births that may (?mni? to his knowl- 
edge", the date, and names of i)arcnts. The parochial 
clergy have generally coini)lete and earcfully-kcpt 
registers of baptisms, and furnish certified copies to 
those who ne(*d them. The jjroperty of deccascil per- 
sons was in general form(*rly distributed at a family 
council, with the approval of the courts. But it 
appears that at the pres(*nt time the estates of de- 
ccas(?d persons must oe ailininistered under dirccti 
of the courts of first instance. 1'estairients are ma^ 
and property dcvolv<*s in .aceordaftt‘c with the pro- 
visions of the vSpanislI civir^’ode. 

Rdvcntion . — The Si)!inish missionaries established 
schools immediately on reaching the islands. Wher- 
ever th(?y pon(*tratcd, church and school went to- 
gcthc?r. The Jesuits had two universities in Manila, 
besides colleges at Cavite, M^rinduque, Arevalo, 
Cebd, ariQ Zamboanga, The Dominicans had tiieir 
flourishing University of S. Tomds, Manila, existing 
to this day, and their colleges in other large townSi^ 
There l^as no Christian village \yithout its school; all' 
the ycflmg people attended. Ch the Jesuits’ return 
to the islands in 1859, tltt^ cause of higher education 
received a i^w impetus. They»established the college.- 
of the Ateneo de Alanila, Vhere nearly all those who 
have been prominent in the history of their country 
during the last half-century were educated. They 
opened a normal school which sent its trained Filipino 
teachers over all parts of the islands. The normal 
school graduated during the thirty years of its exis- 
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tence ^48 teachers. Aft#r the American occimation 
a public-school system, modelled on that of the United 
States, was established by the Government. The total 
number of schools in operat ion for 1909-10 was 4531', 
an increase of 107 over the preceding year. The total 
annu^il enrolment was 587,31 7, plus 4946 in the schools 
of the Moro Trovince. 'Fhc average monthly en- 
rolment liowcver was 427,165, and the average 
monthly attendance only 337,307; of these, 2300 
were pipils of secondary schools, 15,487 of inter- 
mediate schools and 319,520 of primary schools. 
There W(*re 732 American teachers, 8130 Filipino 
teachers, an<l 145 Filipino apprentices — teacliers who 
serte without pay. 

Act 'H, sec. 16, provides: ‘^No teacher or other 
person shall teach or criticize the doctrines of any 
church, religious sect, or denomination, ^)r shall at- 
tenipt to influence* pupils for or again.st any church or 
religious sect in any public school. If any teacher 
shall intentionally violate; this section he or she shall, 
after due hearing, be dismissed from the public serv- 
ice;; ])rovided: however, that it shall be lawful for the 
pri(;st or minister of any church established in the 
town^^j|l^*in a public scdiool is situated, either in 
persoi^w by a designated teachc'r of religion, to teach 
for one-half hour thn*e times a week, in the school 
building, to those i)iibli(;-.school pupils whose parents 
or guardians desire it. and expr(*ss their desire therefor 
in writing filetl with the princii)al teacher of the 
school, to be forwarded to the division superintendent, 
who shall fix the hours and rooms for such teaching. 
Hut no publi(!-school teachers shall either comluet 
religious exercises, or teach religion, or act as a desig- 
nated religious teacher in the school building under 
the foregoing authority, and no pupil shall be re- 
quired by any publie-school teacher to attend and 
receive the religious instruction herein permitted. 
Should the opportunity thus given to teach religion 
be used by t.la* y)riest, minister, or religious teacher 
for the purpose* of arousing elisloyalty to the United 
States, or of diserouraging the attendance of pupils 
at any such imblic school, or creating a disturbance 
of public or(lt*r, or of interfering with the elisciplinc of 
t^^c school, tlv division superintendent, subject to the 
apjitovahof the director of tfducation, may, after due 
inv'estigation an^ hearing, forbid such offending 
priest, minister, or r(*ligious teacher from entering the 
publie-school building thereafter.^' 

That the religion of the Filipino people must in- 
evitably .suffer from the pre.sent system of education 
is evident to anyone conversant with existing condi- 
tions. To the religious disadvantages common to 
the public school of the United States must be added 
th<; imitative habit characteristic of the Filipino, and 
the proselytizing efforts of American Protestant 
mi.ssionarics. The place in which the greatest amount 
of harm ean b(* done to the religion of the Filipino is 
the secondary senool. Despite, the best intentions 
on the part of the Government, the very fact that the 
vast majority of the American teachers in these 
schools arc not Catholics incapacitates a great num- 
ber of them from giving the Catholic interpretation 
of points of history connected with the Reformation, 
the preaching of indulgences, the reading of the Bible, 
etc. Accustomed to identify, his religion’ and his 
Government, the stop towards concluding that the 
AjUierican Government must be a Protestant Govern- 
ment is an easy one fop the young Filipino. Fuz-ther, 
as the secondary schools are only situated in the pro- 
vincial capitals, the students leave home to live in the 
capital of their province. It is among tfiese young 
pwple particularly that flhie American Protestant 
missionary works. Even though he does not make 
the student a member of this or that particular sect, 
a spirit of indifferentism is generated which does not 
bode well for the future of the country, temporally 
or spiritually. A nation that is only three centuries 
XU.— 2 


distant from habits of idolatry ami savagery cannot 
be removed from daily religious education and still 
be expected to prosper. That the majiirity of ihc 
Filipino people desires a Christian e<iucalion-'fur their 
children may be seen from this, that the Catllolh; 
colleges, academies, and schools established in all t he 
dioceses arc overcrowded, lor the pn*sent, and h)r 
many years to come, the majority of Filipinos eannot 
afford to pay a double school tax, and hence must 
accept the educational system iniiiosed upon t hem by 
the United States. 

Jai ArchipiClago FHijrino, por algutioii junlrt’a tie la mi.suWi tie la 
CompaflUi de Jesus ((•oyrrninont Oflicc, WjiMhiiiKton, 

11)00); Report of ihc Philippine (Commission, tHOO, and followiiifi; 
years (WashinKtem, 1901 — ); i’ensns of the Philippine Ishtndft 
(Washington, 1905); Atkinson, The Philipjnne Islantis (Hustuii, 
lOO.'i); iSawykk, The Inhohitnnts of the Philippines (London, 
1900); MacMicki.ng, Revolleetions of Manila and the Philip]nnes 
(London, 1851); Comyn, Metnoria sobre el esttido de las Filijnnas 
(Madrid, 18*20), ir. Walton, State, of the Philippine Islayitls (Lon- 
don, 1821); Jkiinkoan, The. Philippine Citizen (Manila, J907); 
Alou^, Mirador Observatory (Manila, I901»); Ii>km, The (Jimatts 
of the Philippines (Census Bureau, Washington, 190-1) ; The Min- 
eral Resources of the Philippine Islands, rd. Smith (Manila, 1910); 
Rkku, NeyrUos of Zamhales (Manila, 1904); .Ii-;nk.s, The. Jiontoe 
luoTot (M.anila, 100.5); Guikki.n, Phillips, ano Pardo db 
Tavkua, Bibliography of the Philippine Islands (Washington, 
1903), gives a list of 28.50 V)ooks on the Philippines; Whitk, Tenth 
Annual Report of the Director of Etlucalion for the PhUippinr. 
Islands (Manila, 1910); Badkriia Maso, Volcanoes anti Seismic 
Centres of the Philippine Archipelago (Census Bureau, Washing- 
ton, 1904): MARTiNJiZ, Ayuntes histuricos de la Provincia Agus- 
tiniana de Filiinnas (Madrid, 1909); Dk Hitkrta, Estndo de 
religiosos mcnores de S. Francisco en Ins Islas Filipinos (Manila, 
180.5); Mozo, Missiones dc Filipinns de la ordende San Agnstln 
(M^lrid, 170.3); Oomkz Platkro, Catnlogo bioyrtifieo dc los 
Religiosos Franciscanos de. Filipinns (Manila, ISSO); i^^adara 
DEL Carmen, Catdlogo de los Religiostis Agustinos Rveoletos de 
Fitipinas (Madrid, 1906); FKitRANDO-FoNsKirA, I/istoria de las 
PP. Domiuicos en las Islas Filipinns (Marlrid, 1870); de San 
Antonio, Crnniras de la Provincia de Religiosos Desralzos de S. 
Francisco en las Tslas B'ilipintis (Manila, 17.’JS); Provincia de San 
Nicolas de Tolenlino de Agustinos desralzos de la Congregacion de. 
Espafia fi Indins (Manila, 1879); Pastkllh, Labor Ernngeliea 
de los ohreros de la Compahia dc ,Iesus en las Islas Filipinas: 
Por el Padre Franeiseo Colin (Bnreelona, 1900); Comiieh, His- 
iotin de Mindanao y Jol6 (Madrid, 1897); MniiLUi Velarde, 
liistoria de la Provincia de Filipinas tie. la Compafiia tie ,/esu3 
(Press of the Society of .Tesus, Ntanila, 1712); de San AoitstIn, 
Conquista de las Islas Filipinas (Madrid, 1698); llMtUEiio Y 
Sampeduo, Nupstra Prision en poHcr de. los revolucitwaritis fili- 
pinos (Press of the College of S. Toinils, Manila, 1900); Mar- 
tinez, Memorias del Cautiverio (Manila, 1900); Hktana, .-Ir- 
cMvo del Bihliofilo Filipino (Madrid, 1905); Cartas de los PP. 
de la ComiHiflia de Jesus dc la mision de. Filipinas (Manila, 
1896-97). 

Philip M. Fineoan. 

PhilippopoliSi titular metropolitan see of Thracia 
Secunda. The city was founded by Philip of Mace- 
don in 342 B. c. on fhe site of the legendary Eumol- 
pias. As he sent thither 2090 culprit.s in addition to 
the colony of veterans, the town was for some time 
known as Poniropolis as well as by its official dt'signa- 
tion. During Alexander’s exfiedition, the entire 
country fell again under the sway of Scuthes 111, 
King of the Odrysians, and it was only in 313 that I he 
Hellenic supremacy was re-established by Uysim- 
achus. In 2(X) n. c. the Thraeians, for a brief interval 
it is true, drove b.ack the Macedonian garrisons; later 
they passed under the protectorate and afterwards the 
domination of Rome in the time of Tiberius. The 
city was now called Trimontium, but only for a very 
short time (Pliny, “Hist. Nat.”, IV, xviii). From the 
reign of Reptimiiis Severus, I’hilippofiolis bears fhe 
title of metropolis on coins and in inseriplions. It 
was there that, the (^nvantus oi Thrace assembled. 
In 172 Marcus. Aurelius fortified the city with walls; 
in 248 Philip granted it the title of colony, two years 
before its destruction by the (4oths, who slaughtered 
100,000 men there (Ammianus Marcellinus, XXVI, 
x). Restored again, it became the metropolis of 
Thracia Secunda. 

The exact date of the establishment of Chris- 
tianity in this town is unknown; the oldest testi- 
mony, quite open to criticism, however, is in 
connexion with thirty-seven martyrs, whose feast 
18 celeb rated on 30 August, and who arc said to have 
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been nativc^of Philippopolis, though other towns of 
Thrace are frequently given as their native place. In 
344 was heU B>t Philippopolis the conciliahulum of the 
Eusgbiaift, which brought together 76 bishops sep- 
arated from their colleagues of Sardica, or Sona, and 
adversaries of St. Athanasius and his friends. Among 
its most celebrated ancient metropolitans is Silyanus, 
who asked the Patriarch Proclus to transfer him to 
Troas on account of the severity of the elimate, and 
whose name was inserted by Baronins in the Roman 
Martyrology for 2 December. Philippopolis, which 
from the fifth century at the latest was the ecclesias- 
tical metropolis of I'hracia Secunda and dependent 
on the Patriarchate of Constantinople, had three 
suffrapin liislioprics in the middle of the seventh cen- 
tury (Gclzcr, “Ungedruckte . . . Texte der Notitue 
episcopiituum ”, 542); in the tenth century it had ten 
(ibid.. 577); towards the end of the fifteenth century 
it hati none (ibid.). The Greek metropolitan see has 
continued to exist, in sfiitc of the occupation of the 
Bulgarians. I’he latter, however, have erected there 
an orthodox metropolitan sec of their own. Though 
generally held by the Byzantines Philippopolis was 
often captured by other peoples— Huns, Avars, Slavs, 
Bulgarians, and the Pranks who retained it from 1204 
till 1235. It was taken by the Turks in 1370 and finally 
came under the sway of the Bulgarians in 1885. By 
transporting thither on several occasions Armenian 
and Syrian colonists, the Byzantines made it an ad- 
vanced fortress to opi)osc the Bulgarians; unfortu- 
nately these colonists were nearly all Monophysitea 
and especially Paulicians, so the city became the great 
centre of Manichansm in the Middle Ages. These 
heretics convertwl by the Capuchins in the seven- 
tecmlh century have beciome fervent Catholics of the 
Latin rite. The city called Plovdif in Bulgarian con- 
tains at present 47,000 inhabitants, of whom about 
4(XX) are (Catholics. The Greeks and Turks are fairly 
numerous; the Catholic parish is in charge of secular 
priests; there is a seminary, which however has only 
from 20 to 25 students. The Assuinptionists, who 
number about 30, have had since 1884 a college with a 
commercial department, attended by 250 pupils; the 
primary sthool for boys was established in 1863 by the 
As.suinptionist Sisters; the Sisters of St. Joseph have 
a boarding-school and a primary school for girls; the 
Sisters of Charity of Agram have an hospital. 

Lf. Qi'ikn, Ortcn/i. chrint., I, 1 l.*j.!r-62; Thottkalah, Dencriplion 
hUtoriro-afiographiquf. de rtparehie de Philippopolis (Vienna, 
1S51), in (5re«k: MCll.kk, Ptolemai fHiooraphia, I (Parin), 4S3; 
JiKKCKK, Das FUrstntUhum Bulgarien (PraRue, 1891), 378-87; 
r)TTpi.iv-P£vou, La Bulgaris aui Bvlqnrcs (Paris, 1896), 142-8, 
291-8; Revue Jfranco-hulgare (1910), 10-18. 

S. Vailh^. 

Philippopolis, titular see in Arabia, suffragan of 
Bostra. Its bishop, Hormisdas, was present at the 
Council of Chalcedon in 451 (Le Quien, ‘‘Oriens chris- 
tianus”, II, 861). An inscription makes known an- 
other bishop, Basil, in 553 (“Eehos d^Orient”, XII, 
1009, 103). Philippopolis figures as a see in the “No- 
titicc Kpiscopatuum” in the sixth century (op. cit.,X, 
1007, 145). There were also several titular bishops in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries (Eubel, “Hier- 
archia catholica medii aevi”, II, 238; III, 291). The 
ancient name of this place is unknown. The Emperor 
Philip (244-9) founded this town and gave it his name 
(Aurelius Victor, “De Caesar.”, 28). Thenceforth it 
grew very rapidly as evidenced by the fine ruins, re- 
mains of the colonnades of a temple and colossal baths, 
discovered on its site at Shohba in the Hauran. 

Waddinotom, Inscriptions grecques et latinos reeueillies en 
Grice et en Asie Mineure, 400-3; Geijef.r. Georgii Cyprii Descriplio 
orbis romani, 204; Revue biblique, VII (1898), 601-3; Echos d*Onent, 
II (1899), 175. 

S. Vailh£. 

« 

Philip Romolo Neri, Saint, ApostTwE of Rome, b. 
at Florence, Ital^, 2i^July, 1515; d. 27 May, 1595.* 


Philip’s family originally edime from Castelfraijpo but 
had nved for many generations in Florence, where not 
i^few of its members had practised the lea^^ed profes- 
piona, and therefore took rank with the Tuscan nobil- 
ity. Among these was Philip’s own father, Francesco 
Neri, who eked out an insufficient private fortune 
with what he earned as a notary. A circumstance 
which had no small influence on the life of tho saint 
was Francesco’s friendship with the Dominicans; for 
it was from the friars of S. Marco, amid the m^orics 
of Savonarola, that Philip receiv<xi many of his early 
religious jmpressions. Besides a younger brother, 
who died in early childhood, Philip had two younger 
sisters, Caterina and Elisabetta. It was with them 
that “ the good Pippo”, as he soon began to ik called, 
committecl his only known fault. lie gave a slight 
push to Caterina, because she kept interrupting him 
and Elisabetta, while they were reciting psalms to- 
gether, a practice of which, as a boy, he was remarkably 
fond. One incident of his childhoo<l is dear to his early 
biographers as the first visible intervention of Provi- 
dence on his behalf, and perhaps dearer still to his 
modern disciples, became it reveals the human charac- 
teristics of a boy amid the supernatural of a 

saint. When about eight years old he wasieH»alone 
in a courtyard to amuse himself; seeing a donkey 
laden with fruit, he jumped on its back; the beast 
bolted, and both tumbled into a deep cellar. Ilis 
parents hastened to the spot and extricated the 
child, not dead, as they feared, but entirely un- 
injured. 

From the first it was evident that Philip’s career 
would run on no conventional lines; when shown his 
family pedigree he tore it up, and the burning of his 
father’s house left him unconcerned. Having studied 
the humanities under the best scholars of a scholarly 
generation, at the aj^e of sixteen he wiis sent to help 
his father’s cousin in business at S. Germnno, near 
Monte Cassino. He applied himself with diligence, 
and his kinsman soon determined to make him his 
heir. But he would often withdraw for prayer to a 
little mountain chapel belonging to the Benedictines 
of Monte Cassino, built above the harbour of Gaeta 
in a cleft of rock which tradition sayg was amoi^ 
those rimt at the hour of*Our Lord’s deaths It was 
here that his vocation became defimte: he was called 
to be the Apostle of Rome. In 1533 he arrived in 
Rome without any money. He had not informed his 
father of the step he was taking, and he had deliberately 
cut himself off from his kinsman’s patronage. He 
was, however, at once befriended by Galcotto Caccia, 
a Florentine resident, who gave him a room in his 
house and an allowance of flour, in return for 
which he undertook the education of his two sons. 
For seventeen yearn Philip lived as a layman in 
Rome, probably without thinking of becoming a 
riest. It was perhaps while tutor to the boys, that 
e wrote most of the^poctiy which Ite composed both 
in Latin and in Italian, before his death he burned 
all his writings, and only a few of his sonnets have 
come down to us. He spent some three years, 
beginning about 1585, in the study of philosophy 
at the Sapienza, and of theology in the school of 
the Augustinians. When he considered that he had 
learnt enough,*hc sold his books, and gave the price to 
the poor. Though he never again made study his 
regul^ occupation, whenever he was called upon 
cast aside his habitual reticencq, he would suiprise the 
most learned with the depth and clearness oi histhe- 
olodcal knowledge. * 

He now ^evot^ himself entirely to the sanctifici^- 
tion of hie own soul and^ihe ^ood of his neighbour. 
His active apostolate began with solitary and unob- 
trusive visits to the horoitals. N ext he induced others 
to accompany him. Then he began to frequent the 
shops, warehouses, banks, and public places of Rome, 
melting theliearts of those whom he chanced to 
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and exhorting them to serve God. In or later, 
he became the friend of St. Ignatius. Many of his 
disciples tried and found their vocations in the in- 
fant Society of Jesus; but the majority remained in 
the world, and forme<l the nucleus of what afterw’ards 
became the Brotherhood of the Little Oratory. 
Though ho *^appc*ared not fasting to men”, his pri- 
vate life was that of a hermit. His single daily meal 
was of bread and water, to which a few herbs wore 
BometJhiies added, the furniture of his room consisted 
of a bed, to which he usually preferrred the floor, a 
table, a few chairs, and a rope to hang his clothes on ; 
an{l he disciplined himself frequently with small 
chains- Tried by fierce temptations, diabolical lus 
well as human, ho passed through them all unscathed, 
and the purity of his soul manifested itself in certain 
striking physical traits. He prayed at first mostly 
in the church of S. Euslachio, hard by (^accia’s house. 
Next he took to visiting the 
Seven Churches. But it was 
in th<^ catacomb of S. Sebas- 
tiano — confounded by early 
biography's with that of S. 

CallisJ^-that he kept the 
longi/gt vigils and receiv<^d 
the most abundant consola- 
tions. Tn this catacomb, a 
few days bc'fore Pentecost in 
1514, the well-known mir- 
acle of liis heart took place. 

Bac(d describes it thus: 

“While h(i was with the 
greaU’st (*arn('stness asking 
of the Holy Ghost liis gifts, 
there appeari*d to him a 
globe of fire, whicli entered 
into his mouth and lodgtMl in 
his breast; and thereupon ho 
was suddenly surprised with 
such a fire of love, that, un- 
able to bear it, he threw him- 
jelf on the ground, and, like 
one trying to cool himself, 
beared his brtfastto temi)er in 
some fhoasure the flame 
whi(;h he felt. When he had 
remained so for some time, 
and was a little recovered, 
he rose up full of unwonteil 


loy, and immediately all his 
body began to shake with a 
violent tremour; and f)ut- 
ting his hand to his bosom, 
he felt b}" the side of his 
heart, a swelling about as • 

big as a man’s fist, but neith(*r then nor afterwards 
was it attende(Uwith the slight(\st f)ain or wound.” 

The caus(* of this swelling was discov(*red by the 
doctors who examined ITis body after d(*ath. The 
saint’s heart harl boon dilated uncler the sudden im- 
pulse of love, and in order that it might have sufli- 
cient room to move, two ribs had been broken, and 
curved in the form of an arch. From the time of the 
miracle till his deafli, his lieart would paljiitate vio- 
lently wlnnicvcr ho |)r'rforniert any spiritual action. 

Daring his last yc'ars as a layman, Philip’s aposto- 
^atc spread rapidly. In 1518, together witli Ms con- 
fessor, Persiano Uosjj, he founded the Comfrjfternity 
of the Most Holy Trinity /or looking after pilgrims 
^md convalescents, itg members met for Communion, 

g r^er, and other spintuai exercises in church of 
. Salvatore, and the saint himself introduced exposi- 
tion of the Blessed Sacrament once sk month (see 
Forty Hours’ Devotion). At these devotions 

Philip preached, though still a layman, and we learn , _ , ^ 

that on one occasion alone he converted, no less than • amusements, hallowing with his sweet influence every 
thirty dissolute youths. In 1550 a doubt occurred to department of their lives. AtSone tj^me he had a long* 


him as to whether he should not discontinue his active 
work and retire into absolute solitude. 1 1 is pcTpU'xi ty 
was set at rest by a vision of St. Johil the Baptist, 
and bj^ another vision of two souls in gldi-y, <»f 
whom was eating a roll of bread, signifying God’s 
W'ill that he should live in Homo for the good of souls 
as though he were in a d(‘sert, abstaining as far as 
possible from the use of meat. 

In 1551, however, he received a true vocation from 
God. At tlie bidding of his confessor — nothing sliort 
of this would overcome his humility — he entered the 
priesthood, and went to live at S. Girolamo, where a 
staff of chaplains was supported by the Confraternity 
of Charity. Each priest had two rooms assigncnl to 
him, in which he lived, slcqit, and ate, under no rule 
save that of living in charity with his brethren. 
Among Philip’s new companions, besides Persiano 
Hosa, was Buonsignore ('accaagiierra (sec “A Pre- 
cursor f)f St. Philip ” by L:uly 
Amabel Kerr, London), a 
rernarkabh* penitent, who 
Wius at that time carrying 
on a vigorous pro))aganda 
in favour of frcupient Com- 
munion. Philip, who as a 
layman had been quietly 
encouraging the fr(*(|uent 
reception of the sacraiii(‘nts, 
expended the whole of his 
pric^stly energy in promoting 
the same cause; but unlike 
his precursor, he recom- 
mencled the young I'specially 
to confess more oftem thaii 
th(^y coininunicabid. The 
church of S. Girolamo was 
much frequented even be- 
fore the coming of Philip, 
and liis confessional there 
soon became the centre of 
a mighty apostolatc. He 
stayed in church, hearing 
confessions or ready to h(*ar 
them, from daybreak till 
nearly midday, and ihjI. con- 
tent with this, he usually 
confessed some forty per- 
sons in his room before dawn. 
Thus he laboured untiringly 
throughout his long priest- 
hood. As a physician of souls 
lie received marvellous gifts 
from God. He would some- 
times tell a penitt*nt his most 
secret sins without his con- 
fessing them; and once he eonvi^rted a young noble- 
man by showing him a vision of hell. Shortly 
before noon he would l(‘ave his confessional to 
say Mass. His devotion to the Blesscul Sacrament, 
like the nnnu*le of his heart, is one of those mani- 
festations of saiK'tity whi(4i are p(*euliarly his own. 
So gn*at was the ffTvour of his (diarity, that, instead of 
nicollecting himself before Mass, he liad to use de- 
liberate means of distraction in order to attend to the 
external rite. During the last five years of his life 
he had permission to celebrate privately in a little 
chapel close to his room. At the “Agnus Dei” the 
server went out, locked the doors, and hung up a 
notice: “Silence, the Father is saying Mass”. When 
he returned in two hours or more* the saint was so 
absorbed in God that he seemed to be at the point of 
death. — 

Philip devoted his afternoons to men and boys, in- 
viting thein to informal meetings in his room, taking 
them to visit churches, interesting himself in their 
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ing desire to^ollow the example of St. Francis Xavier, 
and go to India. With this end in view, he hastened 
the ordif atilon of some of his companions. But in 
1.55f he sought the counsel of a Cistercian at Tre 
Fontane; and as on a former occasion he had been told 
to make Rome his desert, so now the monk communi- 
cated to him a revelation he hatl had from St. John 
the Evangelist, that Rome was to be his India. Philip 
at once abandoii(*d the idt'a of going abroad, and in the 
following year the informal meetings in his room de- 
veloped into regular spiriti’.al exercises in an oratciry, 
which he built over the church. At these exorcises 
laymen prea(*h(Ml and the excc'llence of the discourses, 
the high (luality of the music, and the charm of 
Philipps personality attracted not only the humble 
and lowly, but men of the highest rank and distinction 
in Church and State. Of these, in 1590, Cardinal 
Nieold Sfondrato, beeame Pope Cregory XIV, and the 
extreme reluctance of tlie saint alone prevented the 
pontiff from forcing him to accept the cardinalate. In 
1559, Philip began to organize regular visits to the 
Seven Churches, ip company with crowds of men, 
pric'sts and religious, and laymen of every rank and 
condition. These visits w(Te the occfision of a short 
but sharp persecution on the part of a certain malicious 
faction, who denounced him iis “a settcr-up of new 
8ecl,s”. The cardinal vicar himself summoned him, 
and without listening to his defence, rebuked him in the 
harshest terms. For a fortnight the saint was sus- 
pended from hearing confessions; but at the end of that 
time he made his defence, and cleared himself before 
the ecclesiastical authorities. In 1 562, the Florentines 
in Rome bc^gged him to accept the office of rector of 
their church, 8. Giovanni dci Fiorentini, but he was 
r(;lu(;tant to l(^ave S. Girolamo. At length the matU'r 
was bro\ight before Pius IV, and a compromise was 
arrived at (15(i4). While remaining himself at S. 
Girolamo, Philip became r(»ctor of S. Giovanni, and 
sent fivo priests, one of whom was Baronins, to rep- 
res(*nt him there. They lived in community under 
Philip Jis their superior, taking their meals together, 
and regularly attending the exercises at S. Girolamo. 
In 1574, however, the exercises began to beheld in an 
oratory at S. Giovanni. Meanwhile the community 
was increasing in size, and in 1575 it was formally 
recognised by Gregory XIII as the Congregation of 
the Oratory, and given the church of S. Maria in 
Vallicella. (See CJhatory.) The fathers came to live 
there in 1577, in which year thci^ opened the Chiesa 
Nuova, built on the site of the old S. Maria, and trans- 
ferred the exercises to a new oratory. Philip him- 
self remained at S. Girolamo till 1583, and it was only 
in obedionce to Gregory XIII that he then left his old 
home ami came to live at the Vallicella. 

^ The bust, years of his life w^erc marked by alternate 
sickness and recovery. In 1593, he showed the true 
reatness ef one. who knows the limits of his own cn- 
urance, aiul resigned the office of superior which had 
been conferred on him for life. In 1594, when ho was 
in an agony of pain, the Blessed Virgin appeared to 
him, and cured him. At the end of March, 1595, he 
had a severe attack of fever, which lasted throughout 
April; but in answer to his special prayer God gave 
him strength to say Mass on I May in honour of SS. 
Philip and James. On the following 12 May he was 
seized with a violent haemorrhage, and Cardinal 
Baronius, who had suceeoded him as superior, gave 
him Extreme Unction. After that he seemed to re- 
vive a little and ^bis friend Cardinal Frederick Bor- 
romeo brought him the Viaticum, which he received 
with loud protestations of his own imworthiness. On 
the next day he was perfectly well, and till the actual 
day of his death went about his usual duties, even re- 
citing the Divine Office, from which he was dispensed. 
But on 15 Mjw he predicted that he had only ten more 
days to live. C5n 25 M ay, the feasj. of Corpus Christi, hei 
went to say Massiin hit little chapelt two bQur9 ^curlier 


than usual. “At the beginning of his Mass*^ writes 
Bacci, '*hc remained fpr some time looking fixedly at 
the hill of S.Onforio, which wfis visible from the chapel, 
just as if he saw some great vision. On coming to the 
Gloria in Excehis he began to sing, which was an un- 
usual thing for him, aiul sang t he whoh* of it with the 
greatest joy and devotion, arul all t he rest, of the Mass 
he said with extraordinary exultation, and as if sing- 
ing.’' lie was in perfect lu'alth for the rest of that 
day, and made his usual night prayer; but \vJi(*iTiri bod, 
he predicted the hour of the night at whieli he would 
die. About an hour aft(T midnight FatlHU* Antonio 
Gallonio, who slept under him, heard him walkir%up 
and down, and went to his room. He found Umh lying 
on the bed, suffering from another ha'inorrhage. An- 
tonio, I am going”, he said ; Gallonio thereupon 
fetchc^d the medical men and tlu* fathers of the eon- 
gregatifin. Cardinal Baronins made the commenda- 
tion of his soul, and asked him to give the fathers 
his final blessing. The saint raised his hand slightly, 
and looked up to luMivon. Then inclining his head 
towards the fathers, he breathed his last. Philip was 
beatified by Paul V in 1615, and canonized By Gr(*gory 
XV in 1622. 

It is perhaps by the method of contrsist that the dis- 
tinctive char^icteristics of St. Phili]) and his work are 
brought home to us most forcibly (sec Newman, 
“Sermons on Various Occasions”, n. xii; “Historical 
Sketches”, 111, end of oh. vii). We hail him as the 
patient reformer, who loaves outward things alone 
and works from within, depending rather on the hifl- 
den might of sacrament and prayer than on drastic 
policies of external improvement; the (li root or of smils 
who attaches more value to thc^ mortiticjition of the 
reason than to bodily austerities, protests that men 
may become saints in the world no l(‘ss than in the 
cloister, dwells on the importance of serving God in a 
Aecrful spirit, and gives a quaintly humourous turn 
to the maxims of jiscetical theology; the silent watcher 
of the times, who takes no active part in (‘celesiastical 
controversies and is yc‘t a motive force in thc'ir devel- 
opment, now' encouraging the use of ecclesiastical 
history as a bulwark against I'rotestantism, now in- 
sisting on the absolution of a monarcK, whom f^flRT 
counsellors would fain exclude from the sju*raments 
(see Baronit’s), now ])raying thal God may avert 
a threatened condtannatioii (see Savonaroi-a) and 
receiving a miraculous assurance that his prayer is 
heard (see Letter of Ercolani referred to by Capece- 
latro); the founder of a Congregation, whi(4i relies 
more on personal influence than on disciplinary or- 
ganization, and prefers the spontaneous practice of 
counsels of perfection to their enforcenumt by means 
of vows; above all, the saint of God, ^yho is so irresis- 
tibly attractive, so eftiinently lovable in himself, as to 
win the title of the ” Amabile santo”. 

Gallonio, companion of ilic saint, fiiHt to produce n 

Life of Si, Philip, published in Twiin (UiOO) and in Italimi (1601), 
written with K^eat precision, H 114 I following » strictly chronoJoRi- 
oal order. Several medical trraliscs were written on the .saint's 
palpitation and fractured ril»«, e. r. Ancjki.o da llAONAnKA’rt 
Mexliea (iinputaiio dr pnJpitatinnf mrdia, frnrtura coatarum, aliisque 
affectionihua B, Philippi Ncrii . . . qua ostenditur pro’dirtaa 
affecHonea jfui/ise supra riaturam, dedicated to Card. Frederick 
Borromeo (Rome, 161 :i). BAff i wrote an Italian Life and dedi- 
cated it GreRory XV (1622). Tli.s ^’ork is the outcome of a 
minute examination of thivpr«)ccsses of canonization, and con- 
tains important matter not found in Gallonio. BroCchi's 
Life of St. Philip, contained in hia Vila de' snjiii e heati Fio^ 
rcnR'niCFlorcnce, 1712), includc.s the saint’s pcdiRrec?, and Riv#i 
the Flojrentino tradition of hi.s early y^ara; for certain chronoloRi- 
cal discrepancie.s between Gai.lonio, Bacci, and Bkocciii, seo 
notes on the chronology in Antroi»i;h’ ed. of Bacci. Other 
Lives are by Ricci (Rome. 1670), who.se work is an enlargement 
of Bacci, ami includes his own Lifes of the Companions of 9rt, 
Philip; Marciano (1693) ; SoNfcoxio (1727) : Bernabei (d. 1662), 
whose work was published for the first time by the Boli.andibts 
(Acta SS., May, VII); Ramirez, who adapts the language of 
Scripture to S". Philip in a Latin w'ork called the Via lactea, dedi- 
cated to Innocent XI (Valencia, 1682); and Bayle (1859). 
GtOETHB at the end of his Ttalien. Reise (Italian Journey) gives a 
sketch of the saint, entitled Filippo Neri, der humoristische 
Heilipe. The most important modern Life is that of Capecela- 
TBO (18791, treating fully of the saint’s relations with .the persons 
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and events of his time. TIj an JOnglish Life by Hope (Lon- 
don, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago). An abridged English 
translatio f BAt-ci appeared in penal timoB (Paris, 1(156), a fact 
which .show.s oyr Catholic forefathers’ continued remembrance of 
the Kaiiit, who used to greet the English College students with the 
words, “Salvotc, Hores marly rum." Fahur’s Modern Sainta 
(1.SI7) includes translations of an enlarged ed, of Hacci, and of 
itiC(,'i'aLipc.s' of the Companiomt. Of the former there is a new and 
revised edition by Antiioiu»« (London, 1902). Capkcei*atko* 8 
work has been tran.slatcd by Pock ( London, 1S82). Englhsh ren- 
derings of two of St. Philip's scuinets by Kyukh arc published at 
the end of the recent Kngli.sh edit ions of H acci and Capecelatho, 
togelhor^with traii.slalions of St. Philip’s letters. These were 
(jriginally published in His(x>m’s liaccolta di lettere di aanti e 
beali Fiorentini (Florence, 17;i7) ; but since that time twelve other 
letters have eoinc to light. 

C. Sebastian Ritchie. 

PhUi^s, Peter (also known as Petrus Puilippus, 
Pietro I^HUiiapo), b. in KiiKlami about 1.5(30; date 
and phu’O of dt'al ii unknown. It is ^(‘nerally aet^epied 
that. Philip.s, n'lnjiiniiif; faithful to the Church, left 
lOnglaiid for the Nothorland.<«, whence he went to 
JloiiK', and Mft(*rwar(ls, ndiirning to Antwerp, became 
organist at the Court of the RovcTnor, Duke Albert. 
Having entered Holy orders, he held a eanonry at 
Bethune, in Pland(*rs, which he tjxchanged for a similar 
hunoiir at b'oignes in 1G12. It has been poinbid out 
that t le-pagi!s of his published works are the best 
intlcx to his inoveiiK iits and abiding places, and they 
are various. I’hilips ranks in import aiu^e as a musi- 
cian with Tallys, Byrd, Morley, and Orlando (ribbons, 
and i.s con.sidercd one of lh(* great mast ers of his time. 
Besitlt s ranzoni and madrigals for six and eight voiee^s, 
Ik; l(‘ft iiiiuimcrable instruiiKUital works which have 
been iinvservcMl in t,h(; libraries of Antwerp, Leyden, 
Strasburg, and London. Nineteen of these are con- 
taiiK'd in “'I’he b'itz-Williain Virginal Book^’ by J. A. 
I'\iIUT-Mait.hin(l and W. B. S<|uire. To the Chureh, 
howi^via*, Philips devoted his best efforts. Besides 
Hingl(! numbers found in various collections of his 
period, a voluna; of tiye-f)art motets; another of sim- 
ilar works for eigiit voices; “(h'lnmuke saera>^^ for two 
and thn;e voices aial tigucc'd Ikiss; “Les rossignols 
sJ)iritucls’^ a colU'cl ion of two- and four-part pieces, 
some to Latin W()rds, but most of them to French; 
“Delicia; saernP^ forty-one compositions for two and 
three parts, are pr(*s(‘rv(.Hl in the British Museum. 
nKwlibij^ry oT Joliii IV of Portugal contains Philips's 
posthumous works- -masses for six, (*ight, and nine 
voices, and motciS for eight voices. His “Cantiones 
8a(;r:e" have* n'cc'iitly been made available for modern 
use, and liave been addcnl to the repertoire of the choir 
of Westminst(*r Catliedral. 

Beruman.m, l/t^runni.'ite dfs nrchidvca Albert el Isabelle (Cihent, 
lOO.*?); .Squire iti ( Juovk, Dielinnary of Music, .s. v. 

Joseph O'rrEN. 

Philip the Arabian (Pnir.ippus). l<]inperor of 
Romo (214-219)i the son of Aral) sheik, b. in 
Bosra. He rose to be an influential officer of the 
Roman army. In 24)3 the lOmperor Gordianus III 
was at war witl^PcTsia; .^,he qjLlministration of the 
army and tht; (‘rrifiire werc«directed with great success 
by his father-in-law TinK'sitJuais. Tiinesithciis, how^- 
ever, died in 24H and the helpless Gordianus, a minor, 
app()int(;d Marcus Julius T*hilippus as his successor. 
By cau.sing a scarcity of provisions Philip increased 
the exasperation of IiIk; .soldiers against the^ernperor 
anil.they proclaimed Philip eiuperor. Philip now had 
Gordianus secret ly executed, llowever, as he erecteii 
% monument, to (lordianus on the Eiiphrat^ and 
deified him, he deceiyi'd the Senate and obtained 
recognition as emperor. He abandoned the advan- 
tages TimesitheiLs Iwul won* from the Persian King 
Sapor. He withdrew ffom^Asia, and rcfwjlcd a large 
number of divisions of the army from Dacia, Rhsetia, 
and Britain to northern Italy to protect it against 
incursions from the East. On a(!Count t)f invasions 
by the Capri he hastened to the lower Danube, where 
he was successful in two battles. Consequently on 
coins he bears the surname of Carpicus Maximus. 


Philip gave high offices of State to his relations who 
misused these positions. He also made liA son Philip, 
when seven years of age, co-ruler. 44ie ijiost impor- 
tant event of his reign was the colebratioi* of tht; 
thousandtli year of the existence of Roint; in .Aih-il, 
248. 

The insecurity of his authority in the outlying tlis- 
tricts showed itself in the appearance of rival em- 
perors proclaimed by 1 he legions stat ioned tliere. 4'he 
Cloths soiiglit to settle permanently in Roman f(*rri- 
tory ; and as the army of tht; Danube tniiild not defend 
it.self without a centralized control, tlit; soldiers, at 
the close of 24S, forced Deeius, sent to supiavss the 
mutinies, to accept the position of t;mp(‘ror. Deeius 
advanceil into Italy, where he (left;at.ed Philip near 
Verona. Pliilij) and liis son were killed. During 
J^hilip's reign Christians were not disturbed. The 
emperor also issued police regulations for tin; iiiriin- 
tenance of public morality. A statement of St. Jis 
rome's caused Philip to be regardc*d in the Middle 
Ages as the first C^hristian Emperor of Itonu*. 

Mommsen, Horn. (lesch, V CHi-rli“i ISS.'j); ft)r further Lilili- 
oKraphy, see Pertinax. KaRLHoeIIER. 

Philistines LXX <f>v\i(rTiclfi in the Pen- 

tateuch and Josue, elsevvh(;n; d\\6ipv\oi^ “foreign- 
ers”). In the Bibli(;al ac(;ount the l’hili.stiiies come 
into prominence as the inhabitants of tlie maritime 
plain of Palestine from the time of tin; Judges onward. 
They are mentioned in the genealogy of the nations 
(Gen., X, 14; ef. I Par., i, 11, 12), where together with 
the Caphtorim they art; set down as di'S' cndants of 
Mesraim. It is conjectured with probability that 
they came originally from (^’r(;te, sometimes identifieil 
with Caphlor, and that th(*y btdonged to a piratiirnl, 
H<‘afaring people. They make their first appearance 
in Biblical history late in the period of the Ju(lge.s in 
connexion with the prophesied l)ir(h of the Ikto 
Samson . The angel api learing t( > Saraa, wift; of M anue 
of the race of Dan, tells h(‘r that, though barren, she 
shall bear a son who “shall begin to deliver Israel 
from the hands of the Philistines” (Judges, xiii, 1-5); 
and we are informe* 1 in the ,sarne passage tliat the 
doiiiiiiation of the Philistines over Israel had lasted 
forty years. In the subse<iuent (;hapt(‘rs graphic 
accounts arc given of the eneountta-s between SaiiKson 
and these enemies of his nat ion who wia-i; (aHU-oaidiing 
upon Israel's W(?st(;rn border. In tlu; early days of 
Samuel we find the Philistines trying t*» m.ike them- 
selves masters of tlKrinterior of Pal(\stine, and in one 
of the ensuing battles they suc(*(;ed**d in capturing 
the Ark of the Covenant (I Kings, iv). 4'he coming 
of a pestil(;nc(; u[)()n them, liow(;v’(‘r, indiici;*! them to 
return it, and it remained for many y<‘ars in the Iioiise 
of Abinadab in Cariathiarim (I Kings, v; vi; vii). 
After Saul became king the I*hili.st,in(‘s tried to break 
his power, but were unsu(;(;ossful, chi*41y owing to the 
bravery of Jonathan (I Kings, xiii; xiv). 'rhi;ir 
progre.sH was not, however, p(;rmanently eljecke*!, for 
we are told (I Kings, xiv, 52) that tliere was a “great 
war against the Philistines all the days of Saul”, and 
at the (;nd of the latter's reign w(; find ( heir army still 
m iKissession of the rich jilain of J(‘zrael including the 
city of Bethsan on its eastern border (I Kings, xxxi, 
10). They in(*t with a severe def(*at, however, early 
in the reign of David (II Kings, v, 20 2.‘>), who suc- 
ceeded in reducing them to a stab; of va.s.salag(; (I I 
Kings, viii, 1). Prior to thi.s dab? the power of the 
Philistine.s seems to have been cfuifent rated in the 
bands of the rulers of the cities ttH (laza, A.scalon, 
Azotus (.\shdod), Accaron, and del’', and a iMMMiIi.ar 
title signifying “Lord of the Philislim^s” was borne 
by each of these petty kings. The PhiliKtin(;s re- 
gained their independence at the (?nd of the reign of 
David, probably about the time of the schism, for 
^we find the Kings of Israel in the ninth (!entury (m- 
deavouring to wrest •from thcfn Gebbethoii, a city 
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on the border of tlie miiratime plain (III Kings, xv, 
27; xvi, 15). Towards the close of the same century 
the Assyriat. ruler, King Adad-Nirari, placed them 
und^r tribute and began the long series of Assyrian 
interference in Philistine affairs. In Amos (i, b, 8) 
we find a denunciation of the Philistine monarchies 
as among the independent kingdoms of the time. 

During the latter part of the eighth century and 
during the whole of the seventh the history of the Phil- 
istines is made up of a continual series of conspiracies, 
conquests, and rcbi*llions. Their principal foes were 
the Assyrians on the one side and the Egyptians on 
the other. In the year of the fall of Samaria (721 
B. c.) they became vassals of Sargon. They rebelled, 
however, ttai years later under the leadersliip of 
Aslidod, but without permanent success. Another 
att<‘inpt wjus made to shake off the Assyrian yoke 
at the end of the reign of Sennacherib. In this con- 
flict the Philistine King of Accaron, who remained 
faithful to Sennacherib, was cast into prison by King 
Kzecliias of Juda. The allies who were thus brought 
togetlior were defeated at 1‘dtckeh and the result was 
the sic'ge of Jerusalem by Sennacherib (IV Kings, 
xviii-xix). Esarliaddon and Asurbanipal in their 
western campaigns crossed the territory of the I*hil- 
istines and held it in subjection, and after the tlecline 
of Assyria the encroacJiinents of the Assyrians gave 
placie to those of the JCgyptians umh'r tlie Twenty- 
sixth Dynasty. It is probable that the l?hilistines 
suffered defeat at the hands of Nabucliodonosor, 
though no record of his conquest of tlnnn hits been pre- 
served. The old title ** Lords of the Philistines^' has 
nowflisappeared, and the title** King" is bestowed by 
the Assyrians on tln^ Philistine rulers. Thesic^geofGaza, 
which held out against Alexander t.h<? Great, is famous, 
anfl we find tlu* Ptoleini(\s and Seleucids frequently 
fight-ing over IMiilistine territory. The land finally 
passed under Roman rule, and its cifi(»s had subse- 

uently an important history. After the time of the 

ssyrians th(^ Philistines cease to be mentioned by 
this name, ^i'hus Herodotus speaks of the ** Ara- 
bians" as being in possession of t he lower Mediter- 
ranean coast in the time of Cambyses. From this 
it is inferred by some that at that time the Philistines 
had been supplanf.ed. In the ebb and flow' of warring 
nations over this land it is more than jirobable that 
they were gradually absorbed and lost their identity. 

It is generally supposed that the Philistines adoj)t<xl 
in the main the religion and civilization of the Cha- 
naanites. In I Kings, v, 2, we read: **And the Phil- 
istiiH's took the ark of Go<l, and brought it into the 
temple of Dagon, and set it by Dagon", from whi<?h 
we infer that their chief god was this Semitic deity. 
The latter appears in the Ttd el- A mama Letters and 
also in the Ilaby Ionian inscriptions. At Ascalon 
likew'isti there was a temple dedi(!ated to the Semitic 
goddess Tshtar, and as the religion of the Pliilistines 
was thus evidc^ntly Semitic, .so also were probably 
the other features of their civilization. 

ntvsi(h!.s the stsimiunl Commentaries see Marpkro, Jlistoire 
ancienne des pcuplvs tie Viyrieni (6th ech, Paris, 1001), tr,. The. 
Dawn of Civilization (tth ed., London, 1901); BituuscH, Egypt 
under the Pharaohs (tr., London, 1880), ix-xiv. 

Jamks F. Driscoll. 

Phillip, Robkrt, priest, <1. at Paris, 4 Jan., 1647. 
lie was descended from the Scottish family of Phillip 
of Sanquhar, but nothing is known of his early life. 
Ordaincnl in Rome, he returned in 1612 to Scotland 
where he was betrayed by his fathiT, seized while 
saying Mass, ami tried at Edinburgh as a seminary 
priest, 14 Sept., 1618. The sentence of death was 
commuted to oanishment, and he writhdrew' to France, 
where he joined the French Oratory recently founded 
by Cartlinal de B^rulle. In 1628 he went to England 
as confessor to Queen'IIenrietta Maria, and at her re- 

a uest he besought the pope for financial aid against^ 
le king's enemie^. Ti e subsequent negotiations were 


discovered, and Phillip was» impeached on thn charge 
of bcini^ a p^al spy and of having endeavourea to per- 
vert Prince Charles, but proceedings dropped owing to 
tne di.splcasurc of Richelieu at the introduction of his 
own name into the matter. Later ho was committed 
to the Tower for refusing to be sworn on the Anglican 
Bible on 2 Nov., 1641, when he had been summoned 
by the Lords’ committee to be examined touching 
State matters. Released through the qiKjen’s influ- 
ence, he accompanied her to The Hague in ^March, 
1642, and remained with her in Paris till his death. 

Naij40n, Collection of Affairs of State, II (London, 1682-3); 
Bkhinutom, Memoirs of Panvini (BirniiiiKham, 1793); Stothert, 
Catholic Church in Scotland, ed. (Iouoon ((Ihisgow, 1869); 
Foi.EY, Records of Eng. Jesuits, V (London, 1879); SKccoMififl in 
Diet. Nat. Biog., s. v. Philips, Houeut; Gillow. Bihl. (0ict. Eng. 

Cath., H. V. Edwin Burton. 

Phillips, George, canonist, b. at Konigsberg, 6 
Sept., 1804; d. at Vi(uma, 6 Si'ptembor, 1872, w^as the 
son of James Phillips, an Englishman who had 
acquired wealth as a iiu‘reliant in Konigsberg, and 
of a Scotchwoman nre I lay. Gn completing his course 
at the gymnasium, Gcorgii studied law at the Univer- 
sities of Berlin and G(")ttingen (1822-21) ; Irti^^incipal 
teaeliiirs 'were von Savigiiy and Eichhorn, anc^jnder 
the influence of llie latter, he devot(*d himself mainly 
to the study of GiTinanic law. After obtaining the 
degree of Doctor of T^aw at GiittingiMi in 1824, he paid 
a long visit to lOngland. In 1826 he qualified at Berlin 
as Privaldozerd (tutor) for German law", and in 1827 
was a})].Knntod profivssor (ixtraordinary in this faculty. 
In the same year he married Charlotte llousselle, w ho 
belonged to a kreiich I’rotestant family sotllefi in 
Berlin. Phillips formed a close fru'ndship with his 
<!()lleague K. E. Jarcko, prof(‘ssor at Berlin sinci! 1825, 
w"ho had entercMl th(^ Catholic; ('hurch in 1824. 
Jarcke’s influence and his own s(‘arehing st udi(\s into 
medieval (h‘rmany led to the conveu’sion of Phillips 
and his wife in 1S28 (11 May). Jarcke having re- 
moved to Vienna in bS82, Phillips accepted in 1883 
a call to Munich as ('ounsc'! in the Bavarian Ministry 
of the lnt(‘rior. In 1881 he was naiiHMl professor of 
history, and a few months later professor of law-^ at the 
University of Miinieh. lie now' joiiKnl.that eir(;le yf 
illustrious men including tin; tw"o GorreH,^ MciKler, 
Dollingor, and Ringseis, who, fillc(j with eiithusiasin 
for the Church, laboured for the ri'iiewal of the reli- 
gious life, the defence of Catholic rights and religious 
freeilom, and the revival of ('atholic scholarship. 
In 1888 lie founded with Guido Giirres th(» still 
flourishing militant **Historischpolitisc.he Blatter". 
His lectures, notable for their i^xccllence and form, 
treated with unusual fullness siibje(;ts connected with 
ecclesiastical interests. In (!onseqU(jncc of the Lola 
Montez affair, in (L'mnexioii with which Phillips 
sigm^d, w'ith six other Munich professors, an address 
of sympathy with the dismissed ministt»r Abel, he 
was relieved of his v^hair «iu 1847. In 1848 he was 
elected dejiuty of a Miinstir district for the National 
As.sembly of Frankfort, at w’hich he energetically 
upheld the Catholic interests. In 1850, after declining 
a call as prof(*ssor to Wiirzburg, he accepted the chair 
of (Jerrnan law at Innsbruck, ami there resumed his 
academic activity. Invited to fHl the same chair in 
Vienna in 1851, he removed to the Austrian capital, 
and remained there until his death. Once (1862-7) 
he ac^i*ptfHi a long leave of absence to complete h^ 
** Kircihonrecht " . He always maintained his relations 
with his friends in Munich and other dtiesof Germany, 
and never relaxed his aclivity in furthering Catholic 
interests. As a writer, hijj labours lay in the domaih 
of German law, canon law, and their respective his- 
tories. At fjrst his activity was directed mainly to the 
first-mentioned, his principal contributions on the 
subject being; **Versuch einer Darstcllung des angcl- 
sachsischen Rechtes" (Gottingen, 1825); **Englischc 
Reichs- uiid Rechtsgcschichte’ , of which two volumes 
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(dealing with the period 1066— f 189) appeared (Ber- 
lin, 1827-8); ‘‘Deutsche Geschichte mit besonderer 
Rucksicht auf Religion, Recht und Verfassung”, o| 
which two volumes alone were issued (Berlin, 1832-4), 
deals with Merovingian and Carlo vingian times; 
“Grundsatze des geineinen deutschen Privatrechts 
mit Einschluss des Lehnrechts” (Berlin, 1838); 
“Deutsche Reichs- und Rechtsgcschichte’’ (Munich, 
1845). After his call to Munich, however, Phillips 
recogniged his chief task in the treatment of canon 
law from the strictly Catholic standpoint. In addi- 
tion to numerous smaller treatises, he published in 
this domain: “Die Didz(?sansynodc ” (Freiburg, 
184§), and especially his great “ Kirchenrecht^’, which 
appeare!!! in seven volumes (Ratisbon, 1845-72), and 
was continued by Vering (vol. VllI, i, Ratisbon, 
1889). This comprehensive and important work exer- 
cised a great influence on the study of canon law and 
its principles. Phillips also published a “Lelirbuch 
des Kirchenrechts ” (Ratisbon, 1859-62; 3rd ed. by 
Moufang, 1881) and “Verinischte Schriften” (3 vols., 
Ratisbon, 1856-60), 

RoHENTHAii, Konvertilenhililer, T (2ncl ed.), 478 8qq.» Schulte 
in Allg. deuisehe liiogr.^ XXVI (lieipKig;, 1888), 80 sqq.; WuRZ- 
SACTi, Lex. d. Kaiserluma Oenterreich, XXII, 211 eqq. 

J. P. KlllSCH. 

Philocalian Calendar. See Calei^dar, Chris- 
tian. 

Philo Judmus, b. about 25 n. c. His family, of a 
sacerdotal line, was one of the most powci*ful of the 
populous J(‘wish colony of Alexandria. His brother 
Alexander I.ysimaclius was steward to Anthony*s 
second daughbjr, and inarrit^d one of his sons to 
the daughter of Herod Agrippa, whom he had put 
under hnamaal obligations. Alexander’s son, Tiberius 
Alexander, apostatized and became procurator of 
Judea and Pn^fcct of Egyi)t. Philo must have re- 
ceived a Jewish education, stmlying the laws and 
national traditions, but he followed also the Greek 
plan of studit‘s (grammar with r(>ading of the poets, 
geometry, rhetoric, dialectics) which he regarded as a 

f ireparation for philosophy. Notwithstanding the 
ack of direct information about his philosophical 
t^^aining, his ^vorks show that he had a first hand 
krK)Wledg(‘ of the stoi(ral theories then prevailing, 
Plato’s dialogu(‘s, j,he neo-Pythagorean works, and the 
moral popular literature, the outcome of Cynicism. 
Pie remained, however, profoundly attached to the 
Jewish religion with all the practices which it implied 
among tin; Jews of the dispiTsion and of which the 
basis wqis the unity of worship at the Temple in Jeru- 
salem. Toward the Alexandrine community and the 
duties which it required of him, his attitude was per- 
haps changeable; he possessed in his youth a taste 
for an exclusively conternplativt life and solitary re- 
treats; and he complains of an ofHcial function which 
forced him to abandon his studies. Later he became 
engrossed with tKi^ material and jnoral interests of the 
community. His “Allegorical Commentary ” often al- 
ludes to the vexations to wlych the Alexandrine Jews 
were subjected; a special treatise is devoted to the 
ersccution of Flaccus, Prefect of Egypt. The best- 
no wn episode of his life is the voyage he made to 
Rome in 39; he hadsbecn chosen as head oj^the em- 
bassy which was to lay before Emperor Caius Caligula 
the complaints of the Jews regarding the introduction 
qf statues of the emperor in the synagogues.^ This 
hardship, due to the Ah'xandrians, was all the^ more 
grievous to the Jews, as they had long been known for 
their loyalty, and their attachment to the empire was 
dbubtlcss one of the chief causes of anti-iS^mitism at 
Alexandria. The drawing *up of the account of the 
embassy shortly after the death of Caius (41) is the 
latest known fact in the life of Philo. ** 

Writings . — These contain most valuable informa- 
tion, not only on the intellectual and moral situation 
of the Jewish community at Alexandria, but still 


more on the philosophical and religious syncretism 
prevailing in Greek civilization. They may be divided: 

(1) exposition of the Jewish Law; (2) ^pologetical 
works; (3) philosophical treatises. « 

(1) The expositions of the Law arc in thr(*e worlvs of 

varied character: (a) “The Exposition of tlie Law”, 
which begins by a treatise on the creation of the worhi 
(Commentaries on the hrst chapter of Genesis) and 
continues with treatises on Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, 
and Joseph (those on Isaac and Jacob are lost). 10a(;h 
of the patriarchs is considered as a tyi^e of a virtue 
and his life as a natural or unwritten law. '^I'hen 
follows a series of treatises on the laws writt(‘n by 
Moses, grouped in order according to the Ten Com- 
mandments. The Exposition closes with the laws 
referring to general virtues (On Justice and Courage), 
and a treatise on the rew'ard r(*s(Tved to those* who 
obey the Law. (See “De Pranniis et Poenis”, §§ 1, 
2.) (b) The great “Allegorical Comincntary on 

Genesis” is the chief soiircf* of information regarding 
Philo’s ideas; in it he applies systematically the 
method of alle^gorical interpretation. 'Die c|)m- 
inentary follows the order of verses from Gt'n., ii, 1, 
to iv, 17, with some more or less important laeume. 
It is not known whether the work began by a 1 realise 
on chapter 1, concerning c.reation; in any cast*, it 
can be seen from the allusions to this trhaptt'r tliat 
Philo had a system of interpretation on this point. 
Notwithstanding its form, this w'ork is not a series of 
interpretations strung together v(u\se by vei-se; the 
author considers Genesis in its t'litirety as a history 
of the soul from its formation in tin; intcdligible world 
to the complete devc*lopmcnt of wisdom after its fall 
and its restoration by repentance (sc*(3 ed. Mangey, 
“De Posteritate Caini”, p. 259). '^I’lie object of the 
allegorical method is to disian ii in eacth iierson and in 
his actions the symbol of some jihase eithc*r in the f.all 
or in the restoration of the soul, (e) “(Questions and 
Solutions” arii a series of questions set down at each 
verse of the Mosaic books. An .\iin(*nian transla- 
tion has preserved th<3 ciuestions on Genesis (Gen., 
ii, 4-xxiii, 8, with laeume) and the ciuosfions on 
Exodus (Ex., xii, 2 xxviii, 38), somti (j!re(;k frag- 
ments of these works and of the (juestions on l.e- 
viticus, a very mediocre Latin translation of the la.st 
part of the questions on Genesis (iv, 154 sc].). In 
these treatises as w^ell as in the short discourses on 
Samson and Jonas, there is mindi less unity than in 
the preceding ones. Tliis first group of woiks is 
addre.ssed to readenl* already initialled in the Mosaic 
Law, i. e. to tin* author’s cioreligionist s. 

(2) It is quite difTerent with his aiiologetical writ- 
ings. The “Life of Moses” is a resume of the* Ji'wish 
Law, intended for a larger public, '’rhe treatises “ On 
Repentance” was written for the edific'ation (.»f the 
newly converted. 'Die treatise “On Humanity” 
which followed that “On Pi(*ty” S(M*ms from its 
introduction to p(*rtain to the “Life of Moses” ami 
not to the “Exposition of the Law” Jis tradition and 
some contc'inporaneous scholars maintain. ''I'he 
*Tiro^cTtyd (fragments in Eusebius, “ Kvang(‘lical 
Preparation”. VIII, v, vi) as well as the “.Apology 
for the Jews’^ (ibid., VIII, x) were written to ih fend 
his coreligionists against (calumnies, whilt^ tin* “(Con- 
templative Life” w^as to cultivate the b(*st fruits of 
the Mosaic worship. The “Against Flaccus” and the 
“Embassy to. Caius*’, with another work lost in the 
persecution of Sejanus, were intc*nd(*(l to establish 
the truth about the pretended impiety of the Jeavs. 

(3) Finally, wc havi* purely pli/losopliical treat- 
ises: “On the Liberty of the Wise”, “(3n the Ini^or- 
ruptibility of the World” (authenticity contested by 
Bernays, but generally admitted now), “On Provi- 
dence”, “On Animals” (these last tw-o in the Arme- 
nian translations). The small treatise “De M undo” 
is merely a compilation of passages from othfT works. 
*I’he question of chroiKilogy is njore dithcult than that 
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of classifica^on. The solution of the difficulty would 
be of great value especially for the subdivisions of the 
first groupCof writings, in order to understand the 
developftient of Philo’s doctrines; but on this point 
there is a wide divergence of opinion. It is probable, 
however, that the “Exposition of the Law” with its 
frequent appeals to the authority of the meters and 
its cautious way of introducing the allegorical inter- 
pretation is anterior to the “Allegorical Commen- 
tary” which shows more assurance and independence 
of thought. 

Doctnne, — Philo’s work belongs for the most part 
to the iuiineusc literature of commentaries on tlie 
Law, and it is especially as a commentator that he 
must be considered. But in this regard he holds a 
unique ])laee. First of all, he uses the Creek transla- 
tion of the* Septuagint. The variations that have 
been pointed out bctw'een his text and that which we 
now possess of the Septuagint may be explained to 
our satisfaction, not by the reading of the Hebrew 
text (Ritter), but by the fact that our recension is 
of a later date than the one he used. Furthermore, 
his method of interpretation appears as something 
new and original among the juridical commentaries 
of the Palestinian rabbis. Eliminating what formed 
the common basis of all commentaries of this kind — 
th(i iriteipretation of the Hebrew proper names (Philo 
gives them at times a Greek etymology), the particular 
rules for the signs which indicate that Moses intended 
us to look beyond the literal sense (Siegfried), the oral 
traditions added to the account of the Pentateuch 
(and again, at the beginning of the “Life of Moses’' 
these traditions are clearly of Alexandrine origin), 
and the prescriptions of the worship in Jerusalein — 
two essential features remain: first, the conviction 
that the Jewish law is identical with the natural; 
and th(‘n the allegorical interpretation. The first, 
according to which the acts of the j)rophets and the 
prescrii)tions of Moses arc regarded as ideals con- 
formable to nature (in the Stoic sense), gives to the 
Jewish religion a universality incompatible with the 
narrow national Messianism of the Jewish sibyls. 
Philo thus abandons entirely the Messianic promises; 
there is no national tradition to exclude the Gentile 
from Judaism. To find his precursors one must go 
back to the Prophets; tradition he revives, but only 
with serious modifications. To the idea of moral uni- 
versality he adds tlu^ idea of nature which ho received 
from the Stoics. His interpretation is wholly bent 
on identifying the Mosaic prescription w'ith natural 
law. 

The second feature is the allegorical interpretation. 
Without doul)t Philo had his predecessors among the 
Alexandrines. The proof of this is found not in the 
fragments of .\ristobulus (which arc grossly false and 
later than Philo), but in the w'ork of Philo himself, 
which is based sometimes on the authority of his pre- 
decessors, in the “Wisdom of Solomon^’ (an Alex- 
andrine work of the first century B. c., which contains 
some traces of this method), and finally in the descrip- 
tion Philo lias given us of the occupations of the 
Therapeutsc and the Essenes. The tradition, how- 
ever, thus formed cannot have amounted to much, for 
it do('s not prevail against personal insjuration and it 
lacks unity. This interjiretation appears to us rather 
as a day-by-day creation of that age, and in Philo’s 
works wc can follow an allegory in process of forma- 
tion, e. g. the interpretation of man “after the image 
of God”. The development of the interior moral life 
as Philo conceivAd it is alw'ays bound up with his 
allegorical metliod. Tliis method differs from that of 
most of his Greek predecessors who sought an arti- 
fici.al means to bring out the philosophical conceptions 
in timf 3 -honoiircd texts, such as that of Homer. As 
a rule he docs not selirch in the sacred text for any 
strictly philo.sophicaI theory; more often he putE^ 
forth these thcoj-ies iiirectly dn their own merits. 


Though at times enthusfastic in his admin^tion of 
Greek philosophers, he does not try to represent them 
^is unavow’ed disciples of Moses. What he seeks in 
Genesis is not this or that truth, but the description 
of the attitudes of the soul towuirds God, such as inno- 
cence, sin, repentance. The allegorical metkod of 
Philo neither proves nor attc'mpts to prove anything. 
It is not a rnoae of apologetic; in the “Life of Moses” 
e. g. this method is seldom employed; the only 
apologetic feature is the presentation of 1#ie high 
moral import of the Jewish laws taken in their literal 
sense. But the method is indispensabh* for the in- 
terior life; it gives the concrete image which the 
mystic needs to explain his effusions, and ^^t iiuikc^s 
the Jewish books profitable in the spiritual life. The 
spiritual life consists in the feeling of confidence which 
gives us faith in God, a fec’ling which coincides with 
that of the nothingness of man l(‘ft to liis own strength. 
Faith in God is not in it.self Ihe condition but Mie end 
or crowning of this life, and human lih* oscillates 
between confidence in self and confid(*nc(* in God. 
This God conceived in His relations w'ith the moral 
needs of man has the omnipotence and infinite good- 
ness of the God of the prophets; it is bjNsm means 
the God of the Stoics, in direct relation ^th the 
cosmos rather than with man. 

Under this influence tin* Philonian cult became an 
eminently moral one: the originality (J Philonism 
consists in its moral interpretation of the actions of 
the divinity upon the w'orld, which till tlicn had been 
regarded more in their physical a.spc(;t . ^'lie funda- 
mental idea is here that of Divines ]>ow’cr conceived 
according to the manner of tlu; Jews as goodness and 
sovereignty in relation to man. It. is remarkable that 
with this idea the cosmic power of philoFojihy or of 
Greek religion is transformed by Philo into moral 
power. Divine wisdom is without doubt like the 
Isis in Plutarcli’s treatise, rnothcT of the world, but 
above all motlior of goodne.ss in th(* virtuous soul. 
The “Man of God” is iho moral consciousness of man 
rather than the prototype or ideal. '^I'he Divine' spirit 
is transformed from the material ether into the ])rin- 
ciple of moral inspiration. W'e recognize^ it is true, 
the traces of the cosmic, origin of tluv* Divine intoc- 
mediarics; the angels arc^ material inlenneliiarie's as 
well as spiritu.al, and Philo acce])t»:. the belic'f in the 
power of the heavenly bodies as Jin inferior degree of 
wisdom. Nevertheless ho did his best to suppresa 
every material intermediary b(?twern man and God. 
This is (piitc evident in the c!(‘lebrated theory of the 
Logos of God. This Logos, which according to the 
Stoics is the bond betw'ccn tlie diffc'rent parts of the 
W'orld, and according to the Heraclitcans tin* source 
of the cosmic opiiositions, is regarded by Philo as the 
Divine w’^ord wrhich rCvc'als God to the soul and calms 
the passions (see I.ocos). It is finally from this point 
of view of the interior life that Plglo transforms the 
moral conception of tilic G#i*eks wJuch he knew mainly 
in the mast popular forif/s (cynical diatribes); he 
discovers in them the idea of the moral conscience 
accepted though but slightly developed by phi- 
losophers up to that time. A very interesting point 
of view is the (amsideration of the various moral 
systems of the Greeks, not simply as true or false, but 
as BO many indications^of the soul’s progress or recoil 
at different stages. 

Conliilt vnriouH editions of Philo’s works: Mangey (2 vol^, 
I.ondoA', 1742); Cohn and Wendlan‘1», 1 V (Berlin, ISnft-UKW) ; 
CvMONT, Dc jEttmitiite Muiuii (Berlin, 181)1); Conybeark, 
Philo about Contemplative Lije (Oxford, 1805); Harris, Frng- 
menu of Philo Judaus (Cambridge. 1886); Wend land, NefL- 
entdeckte Fra^iente Philos (Berk'n, 1891). Writinas: Croshmann, 
De Philonia operum eontinua serie, I (Leipzig, 1841), TI (1842); 
Masheuieau, Le Classement des (Euvres de Philon in liiblioth. 
de VEeole des^hautes itwles, 1 (1880), 1-91; Massebieau and 
BrAhier, Chronologic de la Vie et des (Euvres de Philon in Revue 
d'hist. des relig. (1906), 1-3. Doctrine: Drummond, Philo 
Judteus (2 vpla., London. 1888) ; Herriot. PhiUm te Juif; Eesai 
svr VErole Juive d'Alexandrie (Paris, 1898); Martin, Philon 
(Parb. 1907); BrAiuer, Les Idies Philosophiques et Religieusts 
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U Philan d'AUxandrie (Paris, 1908); SchOrer, Gesch. den 
Volkra im Zeitalter Jean Christi (3rd etd., Berlin, 1000) ; 
diBarRiBD, Philo v. Alexandria aU Audegerd. A, T. (Jena, 1875). 

* Emile Biu^hier. > 

Philomelium, titular see in Piaidia, suffragan of 
AntidiRh. According to ancient writers Philomelium 
was situated in the south-west of Phrygia near the 
frontier of Lycaonia, on the road from Syniiada to 
Iconium. It formed part, of the “conventus” of Syn- 
nada. Sts coins show tliat it was allied willi the neigh- 
bouring city of Mandropolis (now Alandra). In the 
sixth century it formed part of Pisidia, the inhabitants 
of lyhich pronounced its name Philomede or Philo- 
mene. 4n the Middle Ages it is often mentioned by 
Byzantine historians in connexion with the wars with 
the Seljukian sultans of Iconium. In the twelfth cen- 
tury it was one of the chief cities of the sultanate; from 
this time it bore the Turkish name of Ak-Sheher 
(white city), and to-day is the chief town of the caza 
of the vilayet of Konich, numbering 4000 inhabitants, 
nearly all Mussulmans, and is a station on the railway 
from Eski-Shehr t o Konich. The ancient ruins arc un- 
important;, they inchule a few inscriptions, some of 
thern^hrtstian. In a suburb is the tomb of Nasr Ed- 
din Hodja, famous for his sanctity among the Turks. 
Christianity was intriMluced into Philomelium at an 
early date. In 1 96 t he Churcli of Smyrna wrote to the 
Church of Philomelium jinnouncang the martyrdom of 
St. Polycarp (lOusebius “Hist, h^icol.”, IV, xix). Seven 
of its bishops are known; Theos<‘bius, present at the 
Council of Constantinoj)le (381); Paul, at Chalcedon 
(451); Marcianus, who signed the letter to Emperor 
Leo from the bisho])s of Pisidia (458); Aristodemus, 
present at the Council of Constantinople (553); Mari- 
nus, at Ck)nstant inoplc (G80 and 692); 8isinnius, at 
Niciwa (787); haithymius at the Phot ian Council of 
Constantino|)le (879). In the Creek ^‘Notitijc epis- 
copatuurn” Philomelium is first mentioned among the 
suffragan s(h.>s of Antio(4i in Pisidia, and in the ninth 
century among those of Amorium in Phrygia. It re- 
ceives mention until the thirteenth century. 

Acta SS., Jan., Ill, 31 7j Lk Qcikn, Oricna chriat.^ I, 10.50; 
ITamilton, Reamrchea, 1, 472; 11, 181; AfiUNDKUi, Discoveries, I, 
M2 sq.; Tk.xiki^ Adc Minnire, 435; Smith, Diet, of Greek arid 
Icomwi Geig/r,, v., contains hibljagraphy of iinciont. Huthora; sco 
also the notas of Muli.kh in Ptolemy, ed. Didot, I, 831. 

• S. PfoTRiniis 

Philomena, Saint. — On 25 May, 1802, during the 
quest for the graves of Roman martyrs in the Cata- 
comb of Priscilla, a tomb was discovered and opened ; 
as it contained a glass vessel it was assumed to be the 
grave of a martyr. The vi(jw, then erroneously enter- 
tained in Romo, that the presence of such vessels (sup- 
posed to liavc contained the martyr’s blood) in a 
grave was a symbol of martyrdom, has been rejecUHl 
in practice since the investigations of De Rossi (cf. 
Leclercq in “DicL d’arclieol. chr6t. ot de liturg.”, s. v. 
Ampoules de sang) . The remains found in t he above- 
mentioned tomb were shoivn to be those of a young 
maiden, and, as the name Fijumena wjis disciovcred on 
the earthenware slabs closing the grave, it was as- 
sumed that they were those of a virgin martyr named 
Philumena. On 8 June, 1805, the niics w’ere trans- 
lated to the church oP Mugnano, Dioc(\sc of I^la (near 
Naples) , and enshrined under one of its alt ars. In 1827 
Leo XII presented the church with the three earthen- 
ware tiles with the inscription, which may be ysen in 
the church even to-day. On the basis of allege^ reve- 
lations to a nun in Naples, and of an entirely fanciful 
and indefensible explanation of the allegorical paint- 
ings, which were founds Hie slabs beside ihe inserm- 
tion, a canon of the church in Mugnano, named I)i 
Lucia, composed a purely fictitious aqd romantic 
account of the supposed martyrdom of St. Philomena, 
who is not mentioned in any of the ancient sources. 
In consequence of the wonderful favours received in 
answer to prayer before the relics of the saint at Mu- 


gnano, devotion to them spread rapidly, .|ind, after in- 
stituting investigations into the quest ion,Grcgory XVI 
appointed a special feast to be hcKl on 0 Sept (?mber, 
“in honorem s. Philumensc virginis ot nuirtjris”#(( f. 
the lessons of this feast in the Roman Breviary). Tlie 
earthenware plates were fixed in front of the grave as 
follows : Lumena Pax tecum Fi. 'I'lie phites w(*ro 
evidently inserted in the wrong order, arul the inscrip- 
tion should doubt less read Pax tecum Filitmena. The 
letters are painted on the jilates witli red paint , and 
the inscription belongs to the primit ive class of epi- 
graphical memorials in the Catacomb of Priscilla, thus 
dating from about the middle or second half of the 
second century. The disarrangemi*nt of the in.scuip- 
tion proves that it must have? been completiHl b(‘fore 
the plates vrere put in position, although in Hu? numer- 
ous other examples of this kind in tlie same cat acomb 
the inscription was added only after the grave had 
been closed. Coiisc'quently, since the disarrangement 
of the plates can scarciiy be (‘xiilained as arising from 
an error, Marucchi seems justified in concluding that 
the inscription and jilatcs originally l>(4ong(Ml to an 
earlier grave, and were later employed (now in the 
wrong order) to close* another. Apart from t he letters, 
the plates contain three arrows, either as a decoration 
or as piim^tuation, a leaf as decoration, t wo anchors, 
and a palm as the well-known Christijin symbols. 
Neither these signs nor the glass vess(4 discovered in 
the grave can be regarded as a i>roof of martyrdom. 

De Waal, D. Grnbschrifl d. Philumena aus d. ('ometerium d. 
lyiscilla in Hdm, Qnartalschr., XU (189.S), 42 wirj., with illiistm- 
tion after nn oriKinal photograph; Cahciofj, S, FHumrna, vrryine 
e martirc (Romo, 1904); Honavknia, Controversia sul eelehrc 
epitaffio di S. Filumena rcryine e mnrtire (Romo, 19(M>) ; Idem, Ln 
questione puramente arvheologica e storieo-nreheolnyica riella rontro~ 
versia Filumcninnn (Homo, 1907); MAitucrnt, Studio arch eidnyieo 
snlla celehre isrrisionr. di Filumena scoperta nel rimitero di PrisciUa 
in Nuovo Jiullcttino di archcol. crist., XII (HK)0), 253 sq<|. 

J. P. Kihscii. 

Philoponus, John. See T^utychianism ; Monoph- 

YSITES. 

Philosophumena. Se e Hippolvtus. 

Philosophy. — I. Definition of Philosojhy. If. 
Division of Philo.sophy. 111. The Principal System- 
atic Solutions. IV. Philosoplii(^al Methods. V. 
The Great Historical Currents of Thought. VT. 
Contemporary (Oriental ions. VH. Is Progre.Ms in 
Philosophy Indefinite, or Is then» a Pfnlo.snphia 
Pvrennis? VIII. Philosoiihy an<l tla^ Sci<*nces. IX. 
Philosophy and Retfgion. X. 1’he (Jatholii; Church 
and Philosophy. XI. The Tcacrliiiig of PhiIo.sopliv. 
XII. Bibliography. 

I. Definition of Phii/^sophy. — According to its 
etymology, the word “ philo.sophy ” (</>tXo<ro0/a, from 
0tX€iv, to love, and <ro0/a, wisdom) means “the love 
of wisiiom”. This sense appi'ars again in snjdeti- 
da, the word used in the Middle Ag(‘s to de.signate 
philosophy. In the early stages of Gr(‘(*k, as ()f every 
other, civilization, the boundary line betw(*en plii- 
losophy and other departments of human knowledge 
wjis not sharply di'fincd, and philosophy was under- 
stood to mean “every striving towards knowledge”. 
This sense of the word survives in Herodotus (I, xxx) 
and Thucydides (II, xl). In the ninth century of 
our era, Alcuin, employing it in the same s( n.s(!, says 
that philosophy is “nalurarum inciuisitio, n*runi 
huinanarum divinarumquo cognitio quantum honiini 
possibile est ajstirnarc “ — investigation of natun', ami 
such knowledge of things human and Divine iis is 
possible for man (P. L., Cl, or, 2). - 

In its proper acceptation, philo.sophy does not 
mean the aggregate of the himian K(;i(‘nces, but “tlu; 
general science of things in the universe by th(*ir 
ultimate determinations and reasons”; or again, “the 
intimate knowledge of the (^jAises and reasons of 
^■hings”, the profound knowledg** of the universal 
order. Without here enumerating all the historic 
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definitions Of philosophy, some of the most si^ifi- 
cant may be raven. Plato calls it 'Hhe acquisition 
of kno\yleai?e’*, jcnio-ti iiriarififiTis (Euthydemus, 288 
d)r Aristotle, miphticr than his master at com- 
pressing ideas, wntes: dvoiM^tUvriv oro<f>laif wtpl 

rh. Trptara atria Kal rif dpx^f inrdXauPdvovai irdvret — 
"All men consider philoiK)phy as concerned with 
first causes and principles” (Metaph., I, i). These 
notions were perpetuated in the post-Aristotelean 
schools (Stoicism, Epicureanism, neo-Platonism), 
with this difference, that the Stoics and Epicureans 
accentuated the moral bearing of philosophy ("Phi- 
losophia studiurn summ® virtutis*\ says Seneca in 
"Papist.”, Ixxxix, 7), and the neo-Platonists its mysti- 
cal bearing (see section V below). The F'athcrs of the 
Church and the first philosophers of the Middle 
Ages seem not to have had a very clear idea of philoso- 
phy for reasons which we will develop later on (section 
iX), but its conception emerges once more in all its 
purity among the Arabic philosophers at the end of 
the twelfth century and the masters of Scholasticism 
in the thirteenth. St. Thomas, adopting the Aristote- 
Ican idea, writes: "Sapientia est scientia quae con- 
siderat causas primas et univensales causas; sapientia 
causas primas omnium causarum considcrat” — 
"Wisdom [i. e. philosophy] is the science which 
considers first and universal causes; wisdom con- 
siders the first causes of all causes” (In metaph., I, 
Icct. ii). 

In general, modern philosophers may be said to 
have adopted this way of looking at it. Descartes 
regards philosophy as wisdom: "Philosophia? voce 
sapiontiic studiurn denotamus” — "By the term phi- 
losophy wo denote the pursuit of wisdom” (Princ. 
philos., preface)! understands by it "cognitio 

veri tails per primas suas causas” — "knowledge of 
truth by its first causes” (ibid.). For liocke, philos- 
ophy is the true knowledge of things; for Berkeley, 
"the study of wisdom and truth” (Princ.). The 
many conceptions of philosophy given by Kant 
reduce it to that of a science of the general prin- 
ciples of knowledge and of the ultimate objects 
attainable by knowledge — "Wissenschaft von den 
letzten Zweeken der menschlichen Vernunft”. For 
the numerous German philosophers who derive 
their inspiration from his criticism — Fichte, Hegel, 
Schelling, Schleiermachcr, Schopenhauer, and the 
rest — it is the general teaching of science (IFis- 
senschafldehre). Many contemporary authors regard 
it as the synthetic theory of the particular sciences: 
"Philosojihy”, says Herbert Spencer, "is completely 
unified knowledge” (First Principles, § 37). Ostwald 
has the same idea. For Wundt, the object of philos- 
ophy is "the acemisition of such a general conception 
of the world and of life as will satisfy the exigencies 
of the reason and the needs of the heart” — "Gewin- 
nung einer allgeineinen Welt- und Leben.sanschauun^, 
welche die Forderungen unserer Vernunft und die 
Bediirfni^e unsores Gemiiths befriedigen soli” 
(Einleit. in d. Philos., 1901, p. 5). This idea of phi- 
losophy as th<; ultimate science of values {Wert- 
lehre) is emphasized by W’indclband, Doring, and 
others. 

The list of conceptions and definitions might be 
indefinitely prolonged. All of them affirm the emi- 
nently synthetic character of philosophy. In the 
opinion of the present writer, the most exact and com- 
prehensive definition is that of Aristotle. Face to 
face with nature and with himself, man reflects and 
endeavours to discover what the world is, and what 
he is himself. Having made the real the object of 
studies in detail, each of which constitutes science (see 
section VIII), he is led to a study of the whole, to 
inquire into the principles or reasons of the totality of 
thinm, a study which supplies the answers to the last 
Wkj^ 8. The last Whv of all re^ts upon all that is and 
all that becomqs: it^ocs not apply, as in any one 


particular science (e. g. chemistry), to thiscor that 
process of becoming, or to this or that being (e. g. 
(•the combination of two bodies), but to all being and lul 
becoming. All being has within it its constituent 
principles, which account for its substance (consti- 
tutive material and formal causes); all becoming, 
or change, whether superficial or profound^ is brought 
about by an efficient cause other than its subject; 
and lastly things and events have their bearings from 
a finality, or final cause. The harmony of princi- 
ples, or causes, produces the universal order. And 
thus philosophy is the profound knowledge of the 
universal order, in the sense of having for its ojiject 
the simplest and most general principles, by^e&s of 
which all other objects of thought are, in the last 
resort, explained. By these principles, says Aristotle, 
we know other things, but other things do not suffice 
to make us know these principles (5td ydp ravra Kal 
iK rodrtoy rMXXa yviaplj^erai, dXX* oi; ravra did r(dv 
dwoK€ifi4y(ay — Metaph., I). The expression univer- 
sal order should be understood in the widest sense. 
Man is one part of it: hence the relations of man 
with the world' of sense and with its Author be- 
long to the domain of philosophy. Ndtr man, on 
the one hand, is the responsible auf-hor of these rela- 
tions, because he is free, put he is obliged by nature it- 
self to reach an aim, which is his moral end. On the 
other hand, he has the power of reflecting upon the 
knowledge which he acquires of all things, and this 
leads him to study the logical stnicture of S(;iencc. 
Thus philosophical knowledge leads to philosophical 
acquaintance with morality and logic. And hence 
we have this more comprehensive definition of phi- 
losophy: "The profound knowledge of the universal 
order, of the duties which that order imposes upon 
man, and of the knowledge which man acquires from 
•reality” — "La connaissance approfondie de Tordro 
universe!, des devoirs qui en r^;sultent pour Thomme et 
de la science que Tliommc acquiert de la reality ” 
(Mercier, "Logique”, 1904, p. 23). — The develop- 
ment of these same ideas under another aspect will 
be found in section VIII of this article. 

II. Division of Philosophy. — Since the universal 
order falls within the .scope of philosophy (which 
studies only its first principles, not its Aiasohs in 
detail), philosophy is led to thi^ consideration of 
all that is: the world, God (or its cause), and man 
himself (his nature, origin, operations, moral end, 
and scientific activities). 

It would be out of the question to enumerate here 
all the midhods of dividing philosophy that have 
been given : we confine ourselves to those which have 
played a part in history and possess the deepest 
significance. 

A. In Greek Philhsophy . — Two historical divisions 
dominate Greek philosophy: the Platonic and the 
Aristotclean. . 

(1) Plato divider phil6Bophy into dialectic, phys- 
ic.s, and ethics. This division is not found in Plato’s 
own writings, and it wwuld be impossible to fit his 
dialogues into the triple frame, but it corresponds to 
the spirit of the Platonic philosophy. According to 
Zeller, Xenocrates (314 b.c.) his disciple, and the 
leading (representative of the Old Academy, was the 
first to adopt this triaflic division, which was destined 
to go down through the ages (Grundriss d. Geschichte 
d. gjiiechischen Philosophic, 144), and Aristotle 
follows it in dividing his ma^r’s philosophy. Dia- 
lectic is the science of objective reality, i. e., of the 
Idea (W^tt, €Woj), so that b^y Platonic dialectic ye 
must undtetand metaphysics. Physics is concerned 
with the manifestations of the Idea, or with the Real, 
in the sensfblc universe, to which Plato attributes no 
real value independent of that of the Idea. Ethics 
has for its object human acts. Plato deals with logic, 
but has no system of logic; this was a product of 
Aristotle’s genius. 
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Flatties classification was taken up by his school 
(the Academy), but it was not long in yielding to the 
influence of ’Aristotle’s more complete division and ao 
cording a pla(;e to logic. Following the inspirations of 
the old Academics, the Stoics divided philosophy intf) 
physKjs (the study of the real), logic (the study of 
the stnictiire of science), and morals (the study of 
moral acts). This classification was perpetuated by 
the neo-Platonists, who transmitted it to the Fathers 
of the f^hurch, ami through them to the Middle Ages. 

(2) Aristotle, Plato’s illustrious disciple, the most 
didactic., and at the same time the most synthetic, 
mii^d of the Greek world, drew up a remarkable 
scheme^f the divisions of philosophy. The philo- 
sophical sciences are divided into theoretic, practical, 
and poetic, ac(!ording as their scope is puri^ speculative 
knowledge, or conduct (Trpa^ts), or external produc- 
tion {wolrjais) . Theoretic philosophy comprises: (a) 
physics, or the study of corporeid things wliich arc 
subject to change (6.x^pf-<rra fUv dXX' ovk dKlurfra); 
(b) mathematics, or the study of cxton.sion, i. e., of 
a corporeal propc'rty not subject to change and con- 
sidered, by ab.straction, apart from matter (dKlprjra 
oi^diiJiLara 5* fo-ws, dXX* Cjs iv OX 77 ) ; (c) mctaphy.sics, 
callcd^hcology, or first philosophy, i. e. the .study of 
being in its imchang<*able and (whether naturally or 
by abstraction) incorporeal determinations (x<Apt<rTa 
Kal dKlvrjra). Practi(ial philo.sophy compri.ses ctliicrs, 
economics, and politic.s, the .second of these three 
often merging into the hast. Poetic philo.sophy is 
concerned in geiK^ral with the external work.s con- 
ceived by human intelligence. To these may conve- 
niently be added logic;, the w.stil 5 ule of philosophy, 
which Aristotle studicxl at Icmgth, and of which he 
may be called the creator. 

To metMphy,sics Aristotle rightly ac*cords the place 
of honour m the grouping of philosophical studies. 
He calls it “first philosophy”. Hi.s classification 
was taken up' by the Pc»ripatetic Schcjol and was 
famous throughout antiquity; it was cclipscMl by 
the Platonic classification during the Alc;xandrine 
period, but it reappeared during the IVliddlc Ages. 

B. In the Middle Ages . — Though the division 
o^ pjiilc).wphy*into its branches is not uniform in the 
first fieribd of the Middle; Ages in the We.st, i. e. down 
to the enci of the^twedfth c;cmtury, the classifications 
of this ijcriod are most ly akin to the Platonic division 
into' logic, ethicTs, and physics. Aristotle’s classifica- 
tion of the thc'oretic scicmces, though made knowm by 
Boethius, exc;rtcd no influence for the rc;ason that 
in the early Middle Ages the West knew nothing 
of Aristotle except his works on logic and some 
fragments of his speculative philosophy (see 
section V below). It should be added here that 
philosophy, reduced at first tA dialc^ctic, or logic;, 
and placed as such in the Trivium, wjis not long in 
setting it.self abo^e the; liberal arts. 

The Arab philc^sophers® of >hc tw'clfth century 
(Avicenna, Averroes) accepted the Aristotelean 
classification, and when tVieir work.s — particularly 
their translations of Aristotle’s great original treatises 
— penetrated into the West, the Aristotelc’an division 
definitively toc^k its place thcTo. Its coming is 
heralded by Gundis^alinus (see section ^I), one 
of 4;he Toletan tran.slator.*^ of Aristotle, and 
author of a treatise, “J)e divisionc philosophise”, 
ifliich was imitated by Michael Scott and Peobert 
Kilwardbjr. St. Thomas did no more than arhiptHt 
and give it a precise scientific form. I^ater on we 
shall sec that, conformably with the medieval notion 
of sapierUia, to each part of philosophy Corresponds 
the preliminary study of a group of special sciences. 
The general scheme of the division of«« philosophy 
in the thirteenth century, with St. Thomas’s com- 
mentary on it, is as follows: 

There are as many parts of philosophy as there are 
distinct domains in the order submitted to the 


philosopher’s reflection. Now there ^ an order 
which the intelligence does not form but only 
considers; such is the order realized^ in nature. 
Another order, the practical, is formed cither by^the 
acts of our intelligence, or by the acts of our will, 
or by the application of those acts to external things 
in the arts : hence the division of practical philosophy 
into logic, moral philosophy, and a«thetics, or the 
philasophy of the arts (“Ad philosophiam naturalem 
pcrtinct consiilcrare ordincm rerum quern ratio 
humana considerat sod non facit; ita quod sub 
naturali philosophia comprehendamius et inetaphy- 
sicam. Ordo aiitom quern ratio (;on.siderando facit 
in proprio actu, jicrtinet ad rationalem philosophiam, 
cujii.s est considorare ordincm p.-irtium orationi.s lul 
invicein ct ordincm principiorum ad invieem ct ad 
conclusionc’s. Ordo aiitcm actionum volunt-ariarum 
pertinet ad cfinsidcrationem moralis philosophije. 
Ordo autem quem ratio considerarulo facit in rebus 
cxtcrioribu.s per rationcm hunianam pcrtinct ful 
artes mt^chanicas.” To natural philosophy pertains 
the consul(;ration of the order of things which human 
reason considers but cloc.s not crcjitc — ^just as w(; in- 
clude metaphysics also under natural jihilosophy. 
But the oirlcr which reason creates of its owui act by 
consideration pertains to rational philosophy, the 
office of which is to consider the order of t.he parts of 
a speech with reference to one another and the order 
of the principles with reference to one another and to 
the conclusions. The order of volunt .ary actions jier- 
tains to the considerat ion of moral philosophy, while 
the order which t he reason creates in external things 
through the human rea.son pert jiins to tlie mechani- 
cal arts. — '‘In X Ethic, ad Nic.”, I, lect. i). The 
philo.sophy of nature, or speculative philo.soi)hy, is 
dividixl into metaphysics, mathemath’s, and pliys- 
ics, according to the throe stages traversed by tin; 
intelligence in its effort h) attain a synthetic com- 
prehension of the universal order, by abstracting from 
movement (physics), intelligible quantity (mathe- 
matics), being (mctaphy.sics) (In lib. Booth, de Trini- 
tate, Q. v., a. 1 ). In this (‘lassification it is to be noted 
th.at, man being one element of tin; world of .sense*, 
p.sycholf)gy ninks jis a part of phy.sics. 

C. In Modern Philosophy. — 'rin; Sc.liolastic (;l.*i.ssi- 
fication may be .said, generally speaking, t.») have 
laate<l, with some (;xceptions, until tin; s(‘ventc*e,nth 
century. Beginning with l)(;sc;arteH, we find a mul- 
titude of classifications arising, (lifTering in the 
principles which in.spire them. Kant, for instance, 
distinguishes metaphysics^ monil ])hilos«)phy, n;li- 
gion, and anthropology. The most widely acc(;pted 
scheme, that which still governs the (livision of the 
branches of philosophy in teaching, is due to Wolff 
(lfi79-17.'>.’)), a disciple of Leibniz, who has bei;n call(;d 
the educator of Germany in the eighteenth century. 
This scheme is ;us follows: 

(1) I.ogic. 


(2) Speculative Philosophy 


rOntolo^, or General Meta- 
I phyaij^a. 

Thco<Iicy Ttho 
htudy of God). 

'a?® 

^ f Jlthira PaychoIoRy (the 

(3) Practical Philosophy^ Politics study ofNIan). 

t Economica 

Wolff broke the tics binding the particular sciences 
to philo.sophy, and placed them by themselves; in 
his vit;w philo 80 i>hy must remain purely rational. 
It is easy to sec that the members of Wolff’s scheme 
are found in the Aristotelean classification, wherein 
theodicy is a chapter of metaphysics and psychology 
a chapter of physics. It may even bi; said that tlie 
Greek classification is better than Wolff’s in regard 
to speculative philosophy, w^here the ancicTits were 
guided by the forma! object of the study i. e. l»y 
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the degree aS abstraction to which the whole universe 
is subjected, while the moderns always look at the 
material object — i. c., the three categories of beings 
wh'ch it' is possible to study, God, the world of sense, 
and man. 

D. In Conlemjwranj Philosophy . — ^The impulse 
received by philosophy during tlie last half-century 
gave rise to new philosophical sciences, in the sense 
that various branches have been detached from 
the main stems. In psychology this phenomenon 
Iwis been remarkable: criteriology, or epistemol- 
ogy (the study of the certitude of knowledge) 
has dcvoloi)ed into a special study. Other branches 
which have formed themselves into new psycho- 
logical sciences are: physiological psychology, 
or the study of the physiological concomitants 
of psychic activities; didactics, or the science of 
teaching; pedagogy, or the science of education; 
collefdive psychology and the psychology of peoples 
(Vol/crrpsychologie)f studying the psychic phenomena 
observabh^ in human groups fis such, and in the dif- 
ferent races. An important section of logic (called 
also noetic, or canonic) is tending to sever itself from 
the main body, viz., methodology, which studies 
the special logical formation of various sciences. 
On moral philosophy, in the wide sense^ have been 
grafted the philosophy of law, the ])hilosophy of 
^)cicty, or social philosophy (which is much the same 
as sociology), and the philosophies of religion and 
of history. 

III. The Principal Systematic Solutions. — 
From what has IxMm said above it is evid<mt that 
philosfmhy is b(\sct by a gnvit number of questions. 
It wmiild not be po.ssiblc* here to enumerate all those 
questions, much less to detail the divers solutions 
which hav(^ been given to them. Thi^ solution of 
a philo.sophie (piestion is calk'd a jihilosophic doctrine, 
or theory. A philosophi(5 system (from 
put together) is a complete and organizcMl group of 
solutions. It is not an incoherent assembkige or an 
encyclopedic amalgamation of such solutions; it is 
dominated by an organic unity. Only those phil- 
osophic systems which are constructed conformably 
with the exigencies of organic unity are really power- 
ful : such are th(» .systems of the Upanishads, of Aristotle, 
of neo-Platoni.sm, of Scholasticism, of Tjcibniz, Kant, 
and Hume. So that one or several theories do not 
constitute a system; but some theories, i. e. answers 
to a philosophic question, are^mportant enough to 
determine the solution of other important problems 
of a system. The scope pf this section is to indicate 
some of these theories. 

A. Monism y or Pantheismy and PluralmUy Indi- 
vidualismy or Theism . — Are there many beings dis- 
tinct in their reality, with one Supreme Being, God, 
at the summit of the hierarchy; or is there but one 
reality {y-ovd^^ hence monism), one All-God 

of whom each individual is but a member or fragment 
(Substantialistic Pantlieism), or else a force, or energy 
(Dynamic Pantheism)? Here we have an important 
question of meta[)hysi(!s the solution of which reacts 
upon all other domains of philosophy. The .systems 
of Aristotle, of the 8chola.stics, and of Leibniz arc 
Pluralistic and Theistic; the Indian, neo-Platonic, 
and Hegelian are Monistic. Monism is a fascinating 
explanation of the real, but it only postpones the 
difficulties which it imagines itself to be solving (e. g. 
the difficulty of the interaction of things), to say 
nothing of the ^objection, from the human point of 
view, that it runs counter to our most deeply-rooted 
sentiments. 

B. Objectivism and Subjectivism. — Does being, 
whether one or many, possess its own life, independent 
of our mind, so that t^ be known by us is only accidental 
to being, as in the objective system of metaphysics 
(e. g. Aristotle, the Scholastics, Spinoza)? Or h^ 
being no other ideality than the' mental and subjective 
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presence which it acquires in our representation of 
it as in the Subjective system (e. g. Hume)? It is 
in this sense that the ^‘Ilevue dc mi^taphysiquc et 
de morale (see bibliography) uses the term meta- 
physics in its title. Subjectivism cannot explain 
the passivity of our mental represent ation.s, «which 
w^e do not draw^ out of ourselves, and which therefore 
oblige 118 to infer the reality of a non-ego. 

C. Suhstantialism ami Phenomenism . — Is all n*ality 
a flux of phenomena (Heraclitus, Borkcleyf Hume, 
Tainc), or does the manifestation a|)pear upon a 
basis, or substance, which manife.st.s itself, and docs 
the phenomenon demand a noumcnon (the Scholas- 
tics)? Without an urulcrlying substance;^ \fhich 
we only know through the medium of the phenomenon, 
certain realities, as walking, talking, arc inexplicable, 
and such facts as memory become al)surd. 

D. Mechani.sm and Dynamism. (Pure and Modified). 
— Natural bodies are con.sid(T(Hl by some to lie aggre- 
gations of homogeneous particles of niaftcT (atoiiKs) 
receiving a movement which is exirin.sic to them, so 
that these bodies differ only in the nuinbcT and 
arrangement of their atoms (the Atomism, or Mi'chan- 
ism, of Democritus, Descartes, and Hobbc's). Others 
reduce them to specific, unextendc'd, imhiaterial 
forces, of which extension is only the? superncial 
manife.statiOn (Leibniz). Between the two is Modi- 
fied Dynamism (Ari.stotkO, which distingui.slies in 
bodies an immanent specific priiK^iple (form) and an 
indeterminate clement (mat ter) which is th(^ .source of 
limitation and extension. '^I’his theory accounts for 
the specific characters of the entities in cpiestion as 
well as for the reality of their ext.<*nsion in space. 

E. Materialism y Agnosticism, and Spirit} ml ism. - 

That everything real is material, that what(?v<‘r 
might be immaterial would be unreal, such is the 
cardinal doctrine of Materialism (the Stoics, Hobbes, 
De Lamcttrie). Contemporary Materialism is l(\ss 
outspoken: it is in.spired by a Positivist, idc'ology 
(see section VI), and asserts that, if anything supra- 
material exists, it is unknowable (Agnosticism, from 
d ami yi'wcris, knowkidge. Spi'm^er, Huxley). 8i)irit- 
ualism teaches that incon)oreal, or immaliMial, 
beings exist or that oth(;y are p(X«<sible (Phdo, 
ArLstotle, 8t. Aiigustimi, the Sc^hohistics, ‘'Dc^s- 
cartes, Tiiabniz). Some have twen assert('<l that, 
only spirits exist,: Berkek.y, Ficht(*, ;ind Hegel are 
exaggtu-ated Spirit uali.sts. I'Ik! tiuth is that thi'n; 
are bodies and .spirits; among tla^ latter wi* are 
acquainted (though less well than with bodit's) with 
the nature of our .soul, which is rcvc'aled by tlie nat ure 
of our immaterial acts, and with the nature of (Jod, 
the infinite intelligence, who.se existence is demon- 
strated by the very existence of finit e things. Side 
by side with these .solutions relating to the problems 
of the real, there is anotlu;r group of solutions, not 
less influent.ial in the orientation of a sy.st(ati, and 
relating to psychical proWems or tnosc of t he human 
ego. ^ 

F. Sensualism and Ui^lionnlism , or Spinlualmn . — 
These are the opposite poles of t he id(M)g(Mu*tic (pies- 
tion, the question of the origin of our knowledge. 
For Sensualism the only source of human knowledge 
is sensi^.tion: every tiling reiKices to transformed 
sensations. This tlu^iry, long ago ]>ut forward in 
Greek philosophy (Stoicism, Epicureanism), w^as 
deveiiped to the full by the English Sensualitts 
(TiOcUc, Berkeley, Hume) and the khiglish Associa- 
tionists (Brown, Hartley, Priestley); its modem 
form is Positivism (Jolm Stu.art Mill, Huxley, Spen- 
cer, Comti^, Taine, Littrciictc^y Were this theory true, 
it would follow that we can know only what falls 
under ourcsenscs, and therefore cannot pronounce 
upon the existence or non-existence, the reality or 
unreality, of the super-sensible. Positivism is more 
logical than Materialism. In the New World, the 
term Agnosticism has been very happily employed 
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to indicate this attitude of reserve towards the super- 
sensible* Rationalism (from raliOy reason), or Spirit- 
ualism, establishes the existence in us of concepts 
higher than Sensations, i. e. of abstract and general 
concepts (Plato, Aristotle, St. Augustine, the Scholas- 
tics, Descartes, Leibniz, Kant, Cousin etc.). Ideo- 
logic Spiritualism has won the adherence of human- 
ity's greatest thinkers. Upon the spirituality, or 
immateriality, of our higher ment al operations is based 
the proof of the spirituality of the principle from 
which tHey ])roceo(l and, hence, of the immortality 
of th(^ soul. 

G. See /dins m, DoQtnalismy and Criticism.— 
man^ answers have been given to the quration: 
whotTier irfiian can attain truth, and what is the 
foundatioTi of (u*rtitudc, that we will not attempt 
to cnunM'rato thtan all. Scepticism declares rtuison 
incai)ablo of arriving at the truth, and holds certitude 
to bf^ a T)urely subjoctivii affair (Sextus Empiri- 
cus, /Kn(\sidemus). Dogmatism asserts that man can 
at tain to trutli, and that, in measure to be further 
'h^torinined, our cognitions are certain. The motive 
of certitiid<^ is, for tlie "fraditionalists, a Divine rev- 
elation, for the Scotch School (Reid) it is an in- 
fiinal.ioa oi nature to affirm the principles of com- 
mon sense'*, it is an irrational, but social, necessity 
of admitting cei'tain principles for practical dogma- 
tism (Halfour in his “Foundations of Belief*’ speaks 
of “ non-rat ion al impulse”, while Mallock holds that 
“certitude is found to he the child, not of reason but 
of custom” and Brimetii^re writes about “the bank- 
ruptcy of science and the need of belief”); it is an 
alTec.tive sentiment, a necessity of wishing that cer- 
tain things may la^ verith's (Voluntarism; Kant’s 
Moral Dogmatism), or the fa(;t of living certain 
veriti(\s (cf)nl.(‘mporary Pragmatism and Humanism; 
William .lames, S(!]iilliT). But for others—aial 
this is th(^ tlu^ory whi<ih we accept — th<^ motive of 
certitud(^ is fh(^ very (whlencc of the connexion 
wliich appears betwec'u the predicate and the sub- 
i(*ct. a i)roposit.ion, an evidence which the mind 
pf ‘HUM VOS, but which it does not create (Moderate 
Dogmatism). Tiast.ly for Criticism, which is the 
Kantian solution of the problem of knowledge, 
evkh^^ct) is created by the mind by means of the 
st ruct uraP funct if)ns with which every human in- 
t(^ll<ict is furnished ^thc categories of the understand- 
ing). In (tonforrnity with these functions we con- 
nect the impH'ssions of the senses ami const, ruct the 
world. Knowledge, therefore, is valid only for the 
world as represented to the mind. Kantian Crit- 
icism ends in excessive Idealism, which is also 
calkid Subjectivism, or Phenomenalism, and accord- 
ing to which the mind draws all its representations 
out of itsf^lf, both the sensory impressions and the 
categories which connect them: tPie world becomes a 
mcnt,al pof*m, the object is created by the subject 
as rei)ros<aitation 4Pichtc, Schclling, Hegel). 

H. Nominalismy Realism/- and ^*Conc€pttuilism are 
various answers todhe quc^,ion of the real objectiv- 
ity of our predications, or of i the relation of fidelity 
existing between our general representations and the 
external world (see Nominalism, Realism, Con- 
ceptualism). 

I. Delerminism and Indeterminism. — ^Ilas^ every 
phenomenon or fact its adequflte cause in an ante- 
cedent phenomenon or fact (CosTiiic Determinism)? 
AriPl, in respect to acts of the will, are they likewise 
determined in all their constituent elements (Moral 
Determinism, Stoicism, Spinoza)? If so, then liberty 
disappears, and with it ].mman responsibility, merit, 
and ilemerit. Or, on the contrary, is thefo a cate- 
gory of volitions which are not necessitated, and 
which depend upon the discretionary poirer of the 
will to act or not to act and in acting to follow a 
freely chosen direction? Does liberty exist? Most 
Spiritualists of all schools have adopted a liber- 


tarian philosophy, holding that liberty alone 
gives the moral life an acceptable mining; by 
various arguments they have confirmed th«..testimony 
of conscience and the data of common consept. In 
physical nature causation and determinism ru^e; 
in the moral life, liberty. Othtirs, by no means 
numerous, have even pretended to discover cases of 
indeterminism in physical nature (the so-called 
Contingentist theories, e. g. Boutroiix). 

J. Utilitarianism and the Morality of Ohlujaiion . — 
What constitutes the foundation of morality in our 
actions? Pleasure or utility say some, personal 
or egoistic pleasure (Egoism — Hobbes, Bentham, and 
“the arithmetic of pleasure”); or again, in the 
pleasure and utility of all (Altruism — John Stuart 
Mill). Others hold that morality consists in the 
performance of duty for duty’s sake, the observance 
of law because it is law, independently of personal 
profit (the Formalism of the Stoics and of Kant). 
According to another doctrine, which in our opinion 
is more correct, utility, fir p«*r.sonal advantage, is 
not incompatible with duty, but the source of the 
obligation to act is in th(? last analysis, as the very 
exigencies of our nature tell us, tlie ordinance of 
God. 

IV. Philosophical Methods. — Method {/uO* 656s) 
means a path taken to rijach some objecitive point. 
By philosophical method is understood the path 
leading to philosophy, wdiich, again, may mean 
either the process employed in tlifi construction of 
a philosophy (constructive method, method of in- 
vention), or the way of teaching philosophy (method 
of teaching, didactic method). We will dc^al liere 
with the former of these two simses; the latttir will 
be treated in section XI. Three methods (jan be, 
ami have been, applied to the construction of 
philosophy. 

A. Experimental {Empiric^ or Analytic) Method . — 
The method of all Emiiiric philosophers is to observe 
facta, accumulate them, and (‘.o-ordiiiat,e them. 
Pushed to its ulthnate consequences, tlu^ (empirical 
method refust's to rise beyond observed ami oliserv- 
able fact; it abstains from investigating anything 
that is absolute. It is found among the Materialists, 
amdent and modern, and is most unreservedly appliecl 
in contemporary Positivism. Comte opposes the 
“positive mode of thinking”, basi'd solely upon 
observation, to the theological and nu*tapliysical 
modes. For Mill, Huxley, Bain, Spencer, there is 
not one philosophical proposition but is the ])roduct, 
pure and simple, of exptTifuicc: wdiat we take for a 
general idea is an aggregate of sensations; a judgment 
is the union of two sonsafions; a syllogism, the 
passage from particular to particular (Mill, “A 
System of Logic, Rational and Inductive”, ed. 
Lubbock, 1892; Bain, “Logic”, New York, 1874). 
Mathematical propositions, fundamental axioms 
such as a=a, the principle of contradiction, the prin- 
ciple of causality are only “generalizations from facts 
of eiycriencc” (Mill, op. cit., vii, §5). According 
to this author, what we believe to be superior to ex- 
perience in the enunciation of scientific, laws is d<?rived 
froni our subjective incapacity to conceive its con- 
tradictory; according to Spencer, this inconceivabil- 
ity of the negation is developed by heredity. 

Applieil in an exaggerated and exclusive fashion, 
the experimental method mutilates facts, since it is 
powerless to ascend to the causes and the laws which 
govern facts. It suppresses the char.actcr of objective 
necessity which is inherent in scientific judgments, 
and reduces them to collective formulic of facts 
observed in the past. It forbids our asserting, e. g., 
that the men who will be born after us will be subject 
to death, seeing that all certitude rests on experience, 
and that by mere observation we cannot reach the 
unchangeable ' nature of things. Tlie empirical 
method, left to its owiuresourcest, checks the upward 
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movement of the mind towards the causes or objects 
of the phen^ena which confront it. 

B. Deduc^MCf or Synthetic a Priori^ Method . — ^At 
the opposite pole to the preceding, the deductive 
method starts from verv general principles, from 
higher causes, to descend (l^at. deducere, to lead down) 
to more and more complex relations and to facts. 
The dream of the Deductionist is to take as the 
point of departure an intuition of the Absolute, of 
the Supreme Reality — for the Theists, God; for the 
Monists, the Universal Being — and to draw from this 
intuition the synthetic knowledge of all that depends 
upon it in the universe, in conformity with the 
metaphysical scale of the real. Plato is the father of 
deductive philosophy: he starts from the world of 
Ideas, and from the Idea of the Sovereign Good, and 
he would know the reality of the world of sense 
only in the Ideas of which it is the reflection. 
St. Augustine, too, finds his satisfaction in studying 
the universe, and the least of the beings which com- 
pose it, only in a synthetic contcunplation of God, the 
exemplary, creative, and final cause of all things. 
So, too, the Middle Ages attached great importance 
to the deductive method. “I propose”, writes 
Boethius, *Ho build h(dencc by means of concepts 
and maxims, as is done in mathematics.” Anselm 
of Canterbury draws from the idea of God, not 
only the proof of the real existence of an infinite 
being, but also a group of theorems on His attributes 
and His relations with the world. Two centuries 
before Anselm, Scotus Eriugena, the father of anii- 
Schohisticisrn, is the completest type of the Deduc- 
tionist: his metaphysics is one long description of the 
Divine Odyssey, inspired by the nco-Platoni(!, monistic 
conception of the descent of the One in its successive 
generations. And, on the vt^ry threshold of the thir- 
teenth century, Alain de Lille would apply to phi- 
losophy a mathematical methodology. In the tliir- 
teenth c(*ntury Raymond Lully beliiwed that he had 
found the secret of ‘‘the Great Art” {are tnagna), 
a sort of syllogism-machine, built of general tabu- 
lations of ideas, the combination of which would give 
the solution of any (piestion whatsoev(;r. Des- 
cartes, Spinozji, and Leibniz are Dedu(;tionists: they 
would construcit philosophy after the manner of 
geoincitry (more gvomclrico) j linking the most special 
and complicated tluionuns to some very simple 
axioms. Thii same tendency appears among the 
Ontologists and the i)ost-Kanl.iaii I’antheists in Ger- 
many (Eichte, Hchelling, Hcgrl), who btisc their 
philosophy upon an intuition of the Absolute Being. 

The deductive philosophers generally profess to 
disdain the sciences of observjition. Their great 
fault is the compromising of fact, bending it to a 
preconceived explanation or th<x)ry assumed a priori, 
whereas the observation of the fact ought to precede 
the assignment of its cause or of its adequate reason. 
This defect in th(^ deductive method appears glaringly 
in a youthful work of I^eibniz^s, “Specimen demon- 
strationum politicarum pro rege Polonorum eli- 
gendo”, published anonymously in 1669, where he 
demonstrates by geometrical methods (more geo- 
metrico), in sixty propositions, that the Count Pala- 
tine of Neuburg ought to bo elected to the Polish 
Throne. 

C. Analylico-Synthetic Method. — This combination 
of analysis and synthesis, of observation and deduc- 
tion, is the only method appropriate to philosophy. 
Indeed, since? it undertakes to furnish a general 
explanation of the universal order (see section I), 
philosophy ought to begin with complex effects, 
facts known by observation, before attempting to 
include them in one comprehensive explanation of 
the universe. This is manifest in psychology, where 
we begin with a careful examination of activities, 
notably of the phenomena of sense, of intelligence, 
and of appetite; in cosmology, .where we observe thcp 


series of changes, superflcisl and profound, of bodies; 
in moral philosophy, which sets out from the Observa- 
tion of moral facts; in theodicy, where we interrogate 
Ailigious beliefs and feelings; even in metaphysics, 
the starting-point of which is really existing being. 
But observation and analysis once completed, the 
work of synthesis begins. Wc must pass oiiward 
to a synthetic psychology that shall enable us to 
comprehend the destinies of man’s vital principle; 
to a cosmology that shall explain the constitution 
of bodies, their changes, and the stability of the laws 
which govern them: to a synthetic moral philosophy 
establishing the end of man and the ultimate ground 
of duty; to a theodicy and deductive inetaphy^iics 
that shall examine the attributes of God f ud the 
fundamental conceptions of all being. As a whole 
and in each of its divisions, philosophy applies the 
analytic-synthetic method. Its ideal would be to 
give an account of the universe and of man by a 
synthetic knowledge of God, upon whom all reality 
depends. This panoramic view — the eagle’s view 
of things — has allured all the great geniuses. St. 
Thomas expresses himself admirably on this synthetic 
knowledge of the iiniver.se and its first cause. 

The analyti(o-synthetic j^rocess is tlie metliod, not 
only of philosophy, but of every science, for it is the 
natural law of thought, the proper function of which 
is unified and orderly knowledge. “Sapientis est 
ordinare.” Aristotle, St. Thomas, Pascal, Newton, 
Pasteur, thus understood the method of the sciences. 
Men like Helmholtz and Wundt adopted synthetic 
views after doing analytical work. Even the Posi- 
tivists are rnetaphysicians, though they do not know 
it or wish it. Does not Ilerb(?rt Si)encer call his 
philosophy synthetic? and docs Ikj not, by reasoning, 
pass beyond that domain of tin? “observable” within 
which he prof(»sses to confine himself? 

V. Tuk Cue at Histokical Cukuknts. — Among 
the many pcM)ples who have? coven»d the globe phil- 
o.sophic culture appc‘ars in two grouyw: the Semitic 
and the Indo-l^iuropcan, to which may b(? add(*d the 
Egyptians and the Chine.se. In the Semitic group 
(Arabs, Babylonians, As.syrian.s, Aranucans, Chal- 
deans) th(? Arabs are the most imyiortant; neverthe- 
I0.SS, their jiart becomes kisignificant when comy;yrcd 
with the intellectual life of the? Tndo-EiiVopeans. 
Among the latU^-, y)hilo.sophic liff^ appc?ars succes- 
sively in various ethnic divisions, and the succe.ssion 
forms the great periods into which the history of 
philo.sophy is divided; first, among the people of 
India (since 1500 b. c.); then among the Greeks and 
the Romans (sixth century b. c. to sixth century of 
our era); again, much later, among the peoples of 
Central and Northern Europe. 

A. Indian Philosophy. — The philo.sophy of India 
is recorded princiyiaily in the sacred books of the 
Veda, for it has always been closely united with 
religion. Its numerous poetic and. religious produc- 
tions carry within thcm^lves a chronology which 
enables us to lussign them \;0 throe periods. (1) The 
Period of the Hymns of the Rig Veda (1500^1000 
13. c.). This is the most ancient monument of Indo- 
Germanic civilization; in it may be seen the progres- 
sive appearance of the fundarnental theory that 
a single ^‘ieing exists under a thousand forms in the 
multiplied phenomena of the universe (Monism). 
(2) The Period of the Brdhmamus (1000-500 b. c.). 
This 'ih the age of Brahminical civilization. THfe 
theory* of the one Being remains, but little by little 
the concrete and anthropomorphic ideas of the one 
Being are replaced by the dortrine that the basis cf 
all things*' is in oneself (himan). Psychological 
Monism appears in its entirety in the Upanishads: 
the absolut'S and adequate identity of the Ego — 
which is the constitutive basis of our individuality 
(6iman) — and of all things, with Brahman, the 
eternal being exalted above time, space, numoer. 
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and change, the generating pnnciple of all things, 
in whiAi all things are finally reabsorbed — such is 
the fundamental theme to be found in the Upanishads 
under a thousand variations of form. To arrive af 
the fi-tman, we must not stop at empirical reality, 
which is multiple and cognizable; we must pierce 
this husk, penetrate to the unknowable and in- 
effable superessence, and identify ourselves with 
it in an unconscious unity. (3) The Post-Vedic, 
or Sanskrit, Period (since b. c.). From the 
germs ^f theories contained in the Upanishads, 
a series of systems spring up, orthodox or heterodox. 
Of the orthodox systems, Vedanta is the most inter- 
esti^; in it we find the principles of the Upanishads 
devdopad in an integral philosophy which comprises 
metaphysics, cosmology, psychology, and ethics 
(transmigration, metempsychosis). Among the sys- 
tems not in harmony with the Vedic dogmtis, the 
most celebrated is Buddhism, a kind of Pessimism 
which teaches liberation from pain in a state of 
unconscious repose, or an extinction of jierson- 
ality (Nirvdna). Buddhism spread in China, w'herc 
it lives side by side with the doctrin(‘s of J^ao Tsc^ 
and that of Confucius. It is eviihint that even the 
systcim^ which are not in harmony with the Veda 
are permeated with religious ideas. 

B. Greek Philosophy . — This philosoiihy, which 
occupied six centuries before, and six after, Christ, 
may be divided into four periods, corresponding with 
the succession of the principal lines of research: 

(1) From Tliah's of Miletus to Socrates (seventh to 
fifth centuries n. c. — preoccupied with cosmology); 

(2) Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle (fifth to fourth 
centuries n. c. — psychology) ; (3) From the death of 
Aristotle to the rise of neo-Platonism (end of the 
fourth century b. c. to third C(*ntury after Christ 
— moral jihilosophy); (4) neo-Platonic School (from 
the third century after Christ, or, including the sys- 
tems of the forenmntTs of neo-Platonism, from the 
first century after Christ, to the end of Greek philos- 
ophy in the seventh ct^ntury — mysticism). 

G) The pre-Socratic philosopliers cither seek for 
the stable basis of things — whicli is water, for Thales 
of Miletus; air, for Anaximenes of Miletus; air 
entlo>gi;(^d with fntclligence, for Diogenes of Apollonia; 
number, for Pythagoras (sixth century b. c,); ab- 
stract and immovable being, for the Eleatics — or 
they study that which changes: while Parmenides 
and the Eleatics assert that everything is, and noth- 
ing changes or becomes. Heraclitus (about 535-475) 
holds that everything becomes, and nothing is 
unchangeable. Democritus (fifth century) reduces 
all beings to groiips of atoms in motion, and this 
movement, according to Anaxagoras, luis for its cause 
an intelli^mt being. (2) The Period of Apogee: 
Socrates, Plato, Aristotle. Wnen the Sophists 
(Protagoras, Gorgias) had demonstrated the insuffi- 
ciency of these •cosmologies, Socrates (470-399) 
brought philosophical inve^igatibn to bear on man 
himself, studying man chieny from the moral point 
of view. From the presence^ in us of abstract ideas 
Plato (427-347) deduced the existence of a world 
of supersensible realities or ideas, of which the 
visible world is but ^ pale reflection. These ideas, 
which the soul in an earlier life contemplafftid, are 
now, because of its union with l,hc body, but faintly 
perceived. Aristotle (384-322), on the contrary, 
sHbws that the real dwells in the objects of sense. 
The theory of act and potentiality, of form and matter, 
is a new solution of the relations between the per- 
manent and the changing. His psychology founded 
upon the principle of the nmiiy of ma7 and the 
substantial union of soul and body, is a creation of 
genius. And as much may be said of his^ogic. (3) 
The Moral Period. After Aristotle (end of the fourth 
century b. c.) four schools arc in evidence: Stoic, 
Epicurean, Platonic, and Aristotrlean. The Stoics 


(Zeno of Citium, Clean thes, Chrysippus), like the 
Epicureans, make speculation subordinate to the 
quest of happiness, and the two schools,%in spite of 
their divergencies, both consider happiness V) bc^an 
drapa^la or absence of sorrow and preoccupation. 
The teachings of both on nature (Dynamistic Monism 
with the Stoics, and Pluralistic Mechanism with the 
Epicureans) are only a prologue to their moral phi- 
losophy. After the latter half of the second century 
B. c. we perceive reciprocal infiltrations between the 
various schools. This issues in Eclecticism. S<Mieca 
(first century b. c.) and Cicero (lOfi-43 b. c.) are at- 
tached to P>lecticism with a Stoic basis; two great 
commentators of Aristotle, Andronicus of Rhodes 
(first century b. c.) and Alexander of Aphrodisijis 
(about 200), affect a Peripatetic Eclecticism. Paral- 
lel with Eclecticism runs a current of Scepticism 
(^ncsidemus, end of first century B. o., and Sextus 
Empiricus, second century A. D.). (4) The Mystittal 

Period. In the first cent ury n. c. Alexandria had be- 
come the capital of Greek intellectual life. Mysti(^al 
and theurgic tendeiuries, born of a longing for the ideal 
and the beyond, began to a]ipear in a current of Gre<*k 
philosophy which originat.<‘d in a restoration of 
Pythagorisrn and its alliance wit h Platonism (Plutarch 
of Clueronea, first century b. c.; Apuleiusof Madaura; 
Nuinenius, about IGO and others), anil still more in the 
Gncco-Juilaic philosophy of Philo the Jew (30 n. c. 
to A. n. 50). But the dominance of these tendencies is 
more apparent in neo-Platonism. The most brilliant 
thinker of the neo-Platonic si'ries is Plotinus (a. d. 
204-70). In his Ennc‘ads ** he trai^es the paths w'hich 
li'ad the soul to thi^ One, and establishes, in keeping 
with his mysticism, an emanationist metaphysical 
system. Porphyry of Tyre (232-304), a disciple 
of Plotinus, popularizes his ti^iching. emphasizes 
its religious bearing, and makers Aristotle’s “Organon” 
the introdiieJion to nc.‘o-Platonic philosophy. Later 
on, neo-Platon isni, emphasizing its religious fejitures, 
placed itself, \\ith Jamblichiis, at the service 
of the pagan pantheon which growing Cliris- 
tianity was ruining on all sides, or again, as with 
Themistius at Constantinople ('fourth century), 
Proclus and Simplicius at Athf‘ns (fifth century), and 
Ammonius at Alexandria, it t.ook an Eucy(*lo])edi<? 
turn. With Ammonius and John PhiloiMuius (sixth 
century) the neo-Platonic School of Alexandria 
developed in the direction of Christianity. 

C. Patristic Philosm)hy . — In the closing years of 
the second century and, still more, in tlie third cen- 
tury, the philosophy of the Fathers of the Church 
was developed. It was born in a civilization domi- 
nated by Greek ideas, chiefly neo-Platonic, and on this 
side its mode of thought is still the ancient. Still, 
if some, like St. Augustine, attach the greatest value 
to the neo-Platonic teachings, it must not be forgotten 
that the Monist or Pantheistic and Emanationist ideas, 
which have been accentuated by the successors of 
Plotinus, are carefully replaced by the theory of 
creation and the substantial distinction of beings; 
in this respect a new spirit animates Patristic phi- 
losophy. It was developed, too, as an auxiliary of the 
dogmatic system which the Fathers wctc to establish. 
In the third century the great representatives of the 
Christian School of Alexandria arc Clement of 
Alexandria and Origen. After them Gregory of 
Nyssa, Gregory of Nazianzus, St. Ambrose, and, 
above all, St. Augustine (354-430) appear. St. 
Aupistine gathers up the intellectual treasures of the 
ancient world, and is one of the principal interme- 
diaries for their transmission to the modern world. 
In its definitive form Augustinism is a fusion of in- 
tcllectualisin and mysticism, with a study of God 
as the centre of interest. In the fifth century, 
pseudo-Dionysius perpetuates many a neo-Platonio 
doctrine adayited to Christianity, and his writings 
cftercisc a powerrul influence in ^he Middle Ages. 
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p. Medieval Pkilosophy . — The philosophy of the 
Middle Agcs^ develojxid simultaneously in the West, 
at Byzantii^m, and in divers Eastern centres; but 
the Western philosophy is the most important. It 
built itself up with great effort on the ruins of bar- 
barism: until the twelfth century, nothing w^ known 
of Aristotle, except some treatises on logic, or of 
I’lato, except a few dialogues. Gradually, problems 
arose, and, foremost, in importance, the question of 
universals in the ninth, tenth, and eleventh centuries 
(see Nominalism). St. Ansclih (1033-1109) made a 
first attempt at systemat izing Scliolastic philosophy, 
and develojx’il a theoilicy. But as early as the 
ninth century an anti-Schohisfio philosophy had 
arisen with iMiiigtma who revived the neo-Platonic 
Monism. In the t wclfth century Sciholasticism formu- 
lated new anti-ltealist doctrines with Adelard of 
Bath, Gauthier de Mortagne, and, above all, Abelard 
and Gilbert dc la Porree, whilst extreme Realism 
took shape in tlici schools of Chartres. John of 
8alis])ury and Alain dc Lille, in the twelfth 
eentury, arc the co-ordinating minds that in- 
dicate the maturity of Scholastic thought. The 
latt(^i* of fiiese w’aged a campaign against the Pan- 
theism of David of Dinant and the Epicureanism of 
the Albig(‘nses — tin? two most important forms of 
anti-SchohLstic philosophy. At Byzantium, Greek 
philosophy h(*ld its ground throughout the Middle 
Ages, and k(‘pt apart from the movement of Western 
ideas. Tlie same is true of the Syrians and Arabs. 
But at the end of the tw<*lfth century the Arabic 
and Byzantiiu^ movement entered into relation with 
WcstiTn thought, and effected, to the profit of the 
latter, the brilliant philosophical revival of the thir- 
teenth century. This wtus due, in the first place, 
to the (!reation of the University of Paris; next, to 
the foundation of the Dominican and Framascan 
orders; lastly, to the introduction of Arabic ami 
Tjatin translations of Aristotle and the ancient au- 
1 hors. At the same period the works of Avi(!(uma and 
.\verroes Ix'caimj known at Paris. A pleiad of bril- 
liant names fills th(^ thirteenth century — Alexander 
of Hales, St. B(»naventure, Bl. Albertus Magnus, St. 
Thomas Aciuinas, Godfrey of Fontjvines, Henry of 
Ghent, Giles of Rome, and Duns Stjotus bring Scho- 
histic synth(‘sis to perfection, '^riiey all wage war on 
Latin Avi^rroism and ahti-vScholasticism, defended in 
th(^ schools of Paris by Higer of Brabant. Roger 
Bacon, Lully, and a group of neo-Platonists occupy 
a plac’C apart in this century, t,hich is completely 
fille<l by remarkable figures. In the fourteenth cen- 
tury Scliolastic philosophy betrays the first symptoms 
of decadence. In place of individualities we have 
schools, the chief being the Thomist, the Scotist, 
and the Terminist School of William of Occam, 
which soon attracted numerous partisans. With 
John of Jandun, Averroism perpetuates its most 
aiidacaous propositions; Eckhart and Nicholas 
of Cusa formulatt^ philoso>phies which are sympto- 
matic of the aiiproaching revolution. The Renais- 
sancfj was a troublous ])criod for philosophy. Ancient 
systems were revived:, the Dialectic of the llurnanistic 
philologists (Jjaurentius Valla, Vives), Platonism, 
Aristoteleanisni, Stoicism. Telesius, Campanella, and 
Giordano Bruno follow a n«aturalistic philosophy. 
Natural and social law are renewed with Thomas 
More and Grotius. All these jihilosophies were 
leagued together against Scholasticism, and very often 
against Catholicism. On the other hand, the 
S(!holiustie philosophers grew weaker and wtjaker, 
and, excepting for the brilliant Spanish Scholasticism 
of the sixteenth century (Bafiez, Suarez, Vasquez, 
and so on), it may be said that ignorance of the fun- 
damental doctrine became general. In the seven- 
teenth century there was no one to support Scholas- 
ticism: it fell, not for lack of ideas, but for lack of 
defenders, t « 


E. Modern Philosophy. --tlhe philosophies of the 
Renaissance are mainly negative: modern philosophy 
is, first and foremost, constructive. The latter is 
Emancipated from all dogma; many of its syntheses 
are powerful; the definitive formation of the various 
nationalities and the diversity of languages favour 
the tendency to individualism. The two great initia- 
tors of modern philosophy are Dcs(;artes and Francis 
Bacon. The former inaugurates a .spiritualistic 
philosophy based on the data of consciousno^, and 
his influence may be traced in Mah'brancho, Spinoza, 
and licibniz. Bacon heads a line of Emjiiricists, W'ho 
regarded sen.sation as the only source of knowledge. 
In the seventeenth and eight(*enth centuries-^ a 
Sensualist philosophy grew up in England, btfoed on 
Baconian Ernpiric'isni, and soon to develop in the 
tlirocUon of Subjectivism. Hobbes, Locke, Berkeley, 
and David Hume mark the stages of this logical 
evolution. Simultaneously an A.ssocriationist psy- 
chology appeared also ins|)ired by Sensualism, and, 
before long, it formed a special fic'ld of r(*search. 
Brown, David Hartley, and Priestley develope<l the 
theory of a.s.sociat ion of ideas in variou.s dir('ction.s. 
At the out.si‘t Sensualism encountered vigorous opposi- 
tion, even in Fhigland, from the Mystics and j^Mato- 
nist.s of the Cambridgfi School (Sainuf'l Parktvr and, 
espc‘cially, Ralph Cudworth). Tin* rr‘action was st ill 
more lively in t he Srrotch School, founded and chi(*fly 
repres(‘uteil by Thomas Reid, to which Adam Fer- 
guson, Oswald, and Dugakl Stewart bt'longcHl in the 
seventeenth and (aghteenth cfuituric's, and which 
had great influenci^ ovct lOck'e.tic Spiritualism, cliiefly 
in America and France. Hobbe.s’s ‘‘selfi.sh" .system 
was developed into a morality by lientharn, a parti- 
san of Egoistic Utilit .arianism, and by Adam Smith, 
a defender of Altruism, but. provoked a reaction 
among the advocat(‘s of the moral sentinnmt theory 
(Shafte,sbury, Ilutcdieson, Samuel Clarke). In 
England, also, ^'heism or Ihasm was chietiy 
developed, instituting a crithasm of .all positive 
religion, wliic^h it sought to supplant with a 
philosophical religion, kiiiglish Siaisualism s])read 
in France during the eighteenth century: its influence 
is traceable in de Condillac, de la Mettric', and the 
Encyclopedists; V^oltaire^ popularized it in Fci?nee 
and with Jean-Jacqiies R()u.s.se;iu it made its way 
among the masses, undermining their Christianity 
and pr(?paring the Revolution of 17S9. In Germanv, 
the philosophy of the eighteenth century is, directly 
or indirectly, connected with Leibniz — the School of 
Wolff, the Ai.sthctic School (Baumgarten), the philoso- 
phy of sentiment. But all the Cha-man pliilosojihers 
of the eighteenth century vrero eclii).sed by the great 
figure of Kant. 

With Kant (1 724-1 S()4) modern philosophy enters its 
second period and takes a critical orientation. Kant 
bases his theory of knowledge, his moral and lesthetic 
system, and his judgmcaits of linalit 5 ron the .st ructure 
of the mind. In the first half of the eight(‘cnth cen- 
tury, German philosophy is rc^plete with great namt's 
connected with Kantiani.'^m — after it had b('oii put 
through a Monistic evolution, how(wer — Fichte, 
Sehelling, and Hegel have becai called the triumvirate 
of Pantheism; then again, »Sehopenhauer, while* 
Ilerbart Returned to individualism. French philos- 
ophy in the nineteenth' century i.s at first doinina'tcd 
by an.eclcct.ic Spiritualistic niovenumt with which 
the names of Maine de Biran and, o.spocially, Vicf oi 
Cousin are associated. Cousin had di.sciples in 
Amcriea (C. Henry), and in France he gained favour 
with those ^ whom the excoi^scs of the Revolu- 
tion had alarmed. In’ the first half of theiji 
nineteenth century French Catholics approved 
the Traditionali.sm inaugurated by de Bonald 
and de Lamennais, while another poup took 
refuge in Ontologisin. In the same period Auguste 
Comte founded Positivism, to which Littr6 and Taine 
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adhered, though it rose t6 its greatest hei^t in the 
Englisn-spcaking countries. In fact, En^and may 
be said to have been the second fatherland of Posi| 
tivism; John Stuart Mill, Huxley, Alexander Bain, 
and Herbert Spencer expanded its doctrines, com- 
bined them with Associationism and emphasized its 
critenological aspect, or attempted (Spencer) to 
construct a vast synthesis of human sciences. The 
Associationist philosophy at this time was con- 
frontef^ by the Scotch philosophy which, in Hamil- 
ton, combined the teachings of Reid and of Kant, 
and found an American champion in Noah Porter. 
Manscl spread the doctrines of Hamilton. As- 
socMtionism regained favour with Thomas Brown 
and JafRes Mill, but was soon enveloped in the larger 
conception of Positivism, the dominant philosophy in 
England. Lastly, in Italy, Hegel vras for a long time 
the leader of nineteenth-century philosophical thou^t 
(Vera and d’Ercole), whilst Oioberti, the ontologist, 
ami Rosmini occupy a distinct position. More 
recently, Positivism has gained numerous adherents 
in Italy. In the middle of the century, a large Krau- 
sist School existed in Spain, represented chiefly by 
Sanz del Hio (d. 1869) and N. Salmeron. Balmes 
(1810-;*>S), the author of Fundamental Philosojdiy**, 
is an original thinker whose doctrines have many 
points of contact with Scholasticism. 

VI. CoNTKMPouAUY ORIENTATIONS.-— A. Favourite 
Probltmift . — Leaving aside social questions, the study 
of which belongs to philosophy in only some of 
their aspects, it may be said that in the philosophic 
interc'st of the present day psychological questions 
hold the first place, and that chief among them is the 
problem of certitude. Kant, indeed, is so important 
a factor in the destinies of contemporary philosophy, 
not only because he is the initiator of critical formal- 
ism, but still more because he obliges his successors 
to deal witJi the preliminary and fundamental ques- 
tion of the limits of knowledge. On the other hand, 
the experimental investigation of mental processes 
has become the object of a new study, psycho- 
physiology, in which men of science co-operate with 
philosophers, and which meets with increasing suc- 
cess. This stydy figures in the programme of most 
rnodssn i^nivcrsiti(\s. Origiflating at Leipzig (the 
School of Wundt) and Wurzburg, it has quickly be- 
come naturalized* in Europe and America. In 
America, “The Psychological Review” has devoted 
many articles to this branch of philosophy. Psycho- 
logical studies are the chosen field of the Americans 
(Ladd, William James, Hall). 

The great success of psychology has emphasized 
the subjective character of aesthetics, in which hardly 
anyone now recognizes the objective and metaphysi- 
cal element. The solutions in vogiue are the Kantian, 
which represents the aesthetic judgment as formed in 
accordance with the subjective, structural functions 
of the mind, or other psychologic solutions which 
reduce the beautiful to a •psychic impression (the 
” sympathy”, or Einfiihlung. of Lipps; the “con- 
crete intuition” of Benedetto Croce). These explana- 
tions are insufficient, as they neglect the objective 
aspect of the beautiful — those elements which, on 
the part of the object are the cause of the ssthetic 
impre^ssion and enjoyment. It^ay be said tnat the 
nco-Scholastic philosophy alone takes into account 
tl^^ objective lesthetic factor. • 

The absorbing influence of psychology also mani- 
fests itself to the detriment of other branches of 
philosophy; first of all, to the detriment of meta- 
plfysics, which our cofltemporariea hav% unjustly 
ostracized — unjustly^ since, Tf the existence or pos- 
sibility of a thing-in-itself is considered of iqiportance, 
it behooves us to inquire under what aspects of reality 
it reveals itself. This ostracism of metaphysics, 
moreover, is largely due to misconception and to a 
wrong understanding of the theories of substance, 
XII.~-3 


of faculties, of causes etc., which belong to the tr»> 
ditional metaphysics. Then agsin, the invasion of 
psychology is manifest in logic: side by s^e with the 
ancient logic or dialectic, a mathematical orRymlwlio 
logic has developed (Peano, Russell, Peirce, Mitchell, 
and others) and, more recently, a genetic logic which 
would study, not the fixed laws of thought, but the 
changing process of mental life and its genesis 
(Baldwin). 

Wchavesecn above (section II, D) how the increasing 
cultivation of psychology has producred othcT scientific 
ramifications which find favour with the learned world. 

Moral philosophy, long neglected, enjoys a renewed 
vogue notably in America, where ethnography is 
devoted to its service (see, e. g., the publications of 
the Smithsonian Institution). “The International 
Journal of Ethics” is a review especially devoted 
to this line of work. In some quarters, where the 
atmosphere is Positivist, there is a desire to get rid of 
the old morality, with its notions of value and of duty, 
and to replace it with a collection of empiric rul^ 
subject to evolution (Sidgwick, Huxley, Leslie 
Stephen, Durkheim, Levy-Bruhl). 

As to the histoiy of philosophy, not only are very 
extended special studios ilevotod to it, but more and 
more room is given it in the study of every philosophic 
question. Among the causes of this exaggerated 
vogue are the impulse given by the Schools of Cousin 
and of Hegel, the prf>gre8s of historical studies in 
general, the confusion arising from the clash of rival 
doctrines, and the distrust engendered by that con- 
fusion. Remarkable works have been produced by 
Deussen, on Indian and Oriental philosophy; by Zeller, 
on Greek antiquity; by Dcnifle, Haur^au, Baumker, 
and Mandonnet, on the Middle Ages; by Windelband, 
Kuno Fischer, Boutroux and IliifTding, on the modern 
period; and the list might easily be considerably 
prolonged. 

B. The Opposing Eyslems . — ^The rival systems of 
philosophy of the present time may be reduced to 
various groups: Positivism, neo-Kantianism, Mon- 
ism, neo-Schohu5ticism. Contemi)orary philosophy 
lives in an atmosphere of Phenomenism, since Posi- 
tivism and neo-Kantianism arc at one on this imix>r- 
tant doctrine: that science and certitude are possible 
only within the limits of the world of phenomena, 
which is the immediate objec.t of experience. Posi- 
tivisin, insisting on the exclusive rights of sensory 
experience, and Kar^i.an criticism, rcjisoning from 
the structure of our cognitive faculties, hold that 
knowledge extends only a.s far as appearances; that 
beyond this is the absolute, the ilark depths, the 
existence of which there is less anfl h'ss disposition to 
deny, but which no human mind can fathom. On the 
contrary, this element of the absoluti? forms an 
integral constituent in neo-Schohisticisrn, which has 
revived, with sobriety and moderation, the funda- 
mental notions of Aristotcloan and Medieval meta- 
physics, and has succeeded in vindicating them against 
attack and objection. 

(1) Positivism, under various forms, is defended in 
England by the followers of Spencer, by Huxley, 
Lewes, IVndall, F. Harrison, Congreve, Becsby, J. 
Bridges, Grant Allen (James Martinoau is a reaction- 
s' against Positivism) ; by Balfour, who at the same 
time propounds a characteristic theory of belief, 
and falls back on Fideism. From Englaml Posi- 
tivism pas.sed over to America, where it soon 
dethroned the Scottish doctrines (Caru§). De Roberty, 
in Russia, and Ril^t, in France, are among its most 
distinguished disciples. In Italy it is found in the 
writings of Ferrari, Ardigo, and Morsclli: in Ger- 
many, in those of Laas, Riehl, Guyau, and Durkheim. 
Less brutal than Materialism, the radical vice of 
Positivism is its identification of the knowable with 
tj^e sensible. It seeks in vain to reduce general ideas 
to collective images, * and to Menj^ the abstract 
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and universaji character of the mind’s concepts. It 
vainly denies the super-experiential value of the first 
lo^cal princ'ples in which the scientific life of the 
mind is moted; nbr will it (jver succeed in showing 
that the certitude of such a judgment as 24*2=4 
increases with our repeated additions of numbers of 
oxen or of coins. In morals, where it would reduce 
precepts and judgments to sociological data formed 
in the collective conscience and varying with the 
period and the environment, Positivism stumbles 
against the iudgmonts of value, and the supersensible 
ideas of obligation, moral good, and law, recorded 
in cveiy human conscience and unvarying in their 
essential data. 

(2) Kantianism had been forgotten in Germany 
for some thirty years (183(>-60); Vogt, Buchner, and 
Molescliott had won for Materialism an ephemeral 
vogue; but Materialism was swept away by a strong 
Kantian reaction. This reversion towards Kant 
(RUckkehr zu Kant) Ixjgins to be traceable in 1860 
(notably as a result of Lange’s “History of Mate- 
rialism’’), arid the influence of Kantian doctrines 
may be said to permeate the whole contemporary 
German philosophy (Otto Licbmann, von Hartmann, 
Paulsen, llehmkc, Dilthey, Nato^, Eucken, the 
Iinmanentists, and the Empirico-criticists). French 
neo-Criticism, represented oy Renouvicr, was con- 
nected chiefly with Kant’s second “Critique” and 
introduced a specific Voluntarism. Vacherot, Scerb- 
tan, Lachelier, Boutroux, Fouillbe, and Bergson are 
all more or less under tribute to Kantianism. Ra- 
vaisson proclaims himself a follower of Maine dc 
Biran. Kantianism h:is taken its place in the state 
programme of education and Paul Janet, who, with 
F. Bouillier and Caro, was among the last legatees of 
Cousin’s Spiritualism, appears, in his “Testament 
philosophiquc”, alTecting a Monism with a Kantian 
insf)i ration. All those who, with Kant and the Posi- 
tivists, proclaim the “bankruptcy of science” look 
for the basis of our certitude in an imperative demand 
of the will. This Voluntarism, also called Pragmatism 
(Wiljiain James), and, quite recently, Humanism 
(Schiller at Oxford), is inadequate to the establisli- 
ment of the theoretic moral and social sciences upon 
an unshakable base: sooner or later, reflection will 
ask what this need of living and of willing is worth, 
and then the intelligence will return to its position as 
the supreme arbiter of certitude. 

From Germany and France Kantianism has spreiid 
everywhere. In England it hjis called into activity 
the Critical Idealism associated with T. H. Green and 
Bradley. Hodgson, on the contrary, returns to Real- 
ism. S. Laurie may be placed between Green and 
Martincau. Emerson, Harris, Everett, and Royce 
spread Idealistic Criticism in America; Shad- 
worth Hodgson, on the other hand, and Adamson tend 
to return to Realism, whilst James Ward emphasizes 
the function of the will. 

(3) Monism.— With a great many Kantians, a 
stratum of Monistic ideas is superimposed on Criti- 
cism, the thing in itself being considered numerically 
one. The same tendencies are observable among 
Positivist Evolutionists like Clifford and Romanes, 
or G. T. Ladd. 

(4) Neo-Schohisticism, tlie revival of which dates 
from the last third of the nineteenth century (Libera- 
tore, Taparelli, Cornoldi, and others), and which 
received a powerful impulses under Tjeo XIII, is tending 
more and more te become the philosophy of Catholics. 
It replaces Ontdilogisin, Traditionalism, Giinther’s 
Dualism, and Cartesian Spiritualism, which had 
manifestly become insufficient. Its syntheses, re- 
newed and completed, can be set up in opposition to 
Positivism and Kantianism, and even its adversaries 
no longer dream of denying the worth of its doctrines. 
The bearings of neo-S(;holasticism have been treated 
elsewhere (sec Neo-S« uolastic:sm). 


VII. Is PuOGRESS IN PhIIOSOPHY INDEFINITE OR IS 
THERE A Philosophia Pehbnnis? — Considering the 
Ustoric succession of systems and the evolution of 
abctrincs from the remotest ages of India down to our 
own times, and standing face to face with the progress 
achieved by conteinporary scientific philosophy, must 
we not infer the indefinite progress of pnilosuphic 
thought? Many have allowed themselves to be led 
away by this ideal dream. Historic Idealism (Karl 
Marx) reipirds philosophy as a product fatally en- 
gendered Dy pre-existing causes in our physiM and 
social environment. Auguste Comte’s “law of the 
three states”, Herbert Spencer’s Evolutionism, 
Hegel’s “indefinite becoming of the soul”, sweep 
philosophy along in an ascending current tovmrd an 
ideal perfection, the realization of w^hich no one can 
foresee. For all these thinkers, philosophy is vari- 
able and relative: therein lies their serious error. 
Indefinite progress, condemned by history in many 
fields, is untenable in the history of philosophy. 
Such a notion is evidently refuted by the appearance 
of thinkers like Aristotle and Plato three centuries 
before Christ, for these men, who for ages have domi- 
nated, and still dominate, human thought, w^ould 
be anachronisms, since they would be inferior to 
the thinkers of our own time. And no one woiihl 
venture to ajssert this. History shows, indeed, that 
there are adaptations of a synthesis to its environ- 
ment, and that every age has its own aspiral ions and 
its special way of looking at problems and their 
solutions; but it also presents unmistakable evidence 
of incessant new beginnings, of rhythmic oscillations 
from one pole of thought to the other. If Kant found 
an original formula of Subjectivism and the reine 
Innerlichkcit, it would be a mistake to think that Kant 
had no intellectual ancestors: he had them in the 
earliest historic ages of philosophy: M. Deussen has 
found in the Vcdic hymn of the Upanishads the dis- 
tinction between noumenon and phenomenon, and 
writes, on the theory of May A, “Kants Grunddogma, 
so alt wic die Philosophie” (“Die Philos. desUpani- 
shad’s”, Leipzig, 1899, p. 204). 

It is false to say that all truth is relative to a given 
time and latitude, and that philosophy is the product 
of economic conditions in a ceaseless course of.evo- 
lution, as historical Materialism holds. Side by side 
with these things, which are subje?r;t to change and 
belong to one particular condition of the life of man- 
kind, there is a soul of truth circulating in every sj'i- 
tem, a mere fragment of that complete and unchanged 
able truth which haunts the human mind in its most 
disinterested investigations. Amid the oscillations 
of historic systems there is room for a philosophia 
perennis — as it were a purest atmosphere of truth, 
enveloping the ages, its clearness som(4iow felt in 
spite of cloud and imist. “The truth Pythagoras 
sought after, and Plato, and Aristotle, is the same that 
Augustine and Aquinas pursued. So far as it is 
developed in history®, truni is the daughter of i,imc; 
so far as it bears within itself a content in- 
dependent of time, and*" therefore of history, it is 
the daughter of eternity” [Willmann, “Gcsch. d. 
Idealismus”, II (Brunswic^k, 1896), 550; cf. Commer 
“Die immerwahrendc Philosophic” (Vienna, 1899)]. 
This doAs not mean that essential and i)ermanent 
verities do not adapt ‘themselves to the intellectual 
life of each epoch. Absolute immobility in philos- 
ophy,^ no less than absolute relativity, is contrary 
to nat\ire and to history. It leads to decadence and 
death. It is in this sense that we must interpret 
the adage: Vita in motu. •> 

VIII. Philosophy and* the Sciences. — Aristotle 
of old laid the foundation of a philosophy supported 
by observatffon and experience. We need only glance 
through the list of his works to sec that astronomy, 
mineralogy, physics and chemistry, biology, zoology, 
furnished him with examples and bases for his theories 
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on the «onstitution, of the heavenly and terrestrial Do not, then, these profound modifiejUions in the 
bodies, the nature of the vital principle, etc. Be- condition of the scicaices (‘iitail modifications in the 
sides, the whole Aristoteh‘an classification of the# relations which, until th(‘ seventeenth cthtury, had 
branches of philosophy (see s(>ction 11) is inspired been accepte<l fis existing between the sciemres and 
by the same idea of making i)hilo8ophy — general philosojihy? Must not the separation of philosophy 
science — rest upon the particular sciences. The and science widen out to a compUite divorce? Many 
eariy Middle Ages, witli a rudimentary scientific have thought so, both scientists and philosophers, 
culture, rogard(id all its learning, built u]) on the Tri- and it was for this that in the eighteenth and nine- 
vium (grammar, rhetoric, dialectic) an<l (iuadrivium teenth centuries so many savants and philosophers 
(aritlinH»tic, geomf'try, astronomy, music), as a turiKHl their bacOvs on one another. For the former, 
preparation for philosophy. In the thirteenth cen- philosophy has become useless; the particular s«?i- 
tury, when Scholasticism enme under Aristotelean enc(»s, th(*y say, nuiltiidying and becoming i)erfcct, 
influences, it incor|)t)iated the sciences in the pro- must (‘xhaiist the whole fi(*ld of th<^ knowable, and a 
grantirn^of ])liilo.sophy itsi*lf. This may be seen in a lime will come when philosophy shall be no more. 
H'gulation issue«i by the' Faculty of Arts of Paris, For tlu' ])hilosoph(‘rs, y)hijos(>phy has no need of the 
19 March, 12/)/), “De libris qui legend! essent*'. immeasurable mass of scu'ntific notions which havi? 
This order presc^ribes the study of commtaitarit's on be('n accpiired, many of which i)osse.ss only a pn*- 
varioiis scientific treatise's of Aristotle, notably those carious and provisional value. WoltT, who i)ro- 
ori the first book of the “Metcorologie-a^^ on the nounced the; divorce of scieMicc* from philosophy, 
treatises on Ib'aveii and hearth, (hauiration, thci did most to accredit this vi(nv, and he has been fol- 
Senscs and Sensations, Sleeping and Waking, Mem- lowed by certain Catholic ])hilosophers w'ho lield tliat 
ory. Plants, and Animals. Here are amply sufficient scientific study may be (*xchided from philosophic 
means for the mayisiri to familiarize the '' artists” culture. 

with astronomy, botany, i)hysiology, and zoology. What sliall we say on this (Question? That the 
to say*^iothing of Aristotle’s “Physi(*s”, whic.h was rc'asons which formerly exist e<l for keeping touch 
also pres(‘ribed as a classical text, and wliich afforded wdtli science are a thousand tiiiK's more imperative 
opportuniti('s for nuim'rous observations in chemistry in our day. If thc^ profound syntlu'tic viiav of things 
and ])hysios as then umlerstood. (Jrammar and which justifies the (^xist('n(‘e of i>hiloso})hy presui>- 
rlietoric served as preliminary studies to logic; poses analythral resean’.hes, th(^ multiplication and 
Bible history, social s(*i(nice, and politics were intro- p(?rf(*ction of tliose ri‘searchc‘s is c(‘rtainly r(*.‘ison for 
ductory to moral phih).soph 3 ^ Such m(*n as Albcatus lu'glecting them. Tln^ horizon of di'taih'd knowledge 
Magnus and UogtT Ba(T)n express(Ml their vunvs on widens in(u\Ksantly ; r(‘S(^arc]i of ey(Ty kind is busy 
the mu;(\ssity of linking tlio scricaices w’ith philosophy, exploring the departniemts of the universe which it has 
and preached it b^' example. So tliat both anthpiity mapped out. And philosophy, wliosc^ mission is to 
and the Mi<idle Ages kiuav and appreciated sc-ientitie explain the ordtT of the universe by general and ulti- 
))hilosopliy. mate reasons ai)plicable, not only t«> a group of facts. 

In the seventeeT\th c(*ntury the question of the but to the whole l)o<ly of known phenomena, cannot 
relation b('t.we(‘n tlu^ two entc'rs upon a new^ plnise: be indilTeri'ut to the matti'i* which it lias to explain, 
from this period mochnii sciences takes shajH^ and Philo.sophy is like a tow(>r whence? we obtain the 
begins that trium])hal iiuirch whicth it is destined to panorama of a grc'at city — its i>lan, its moniiiiKaits, 
continiK? through th(» twentieth century, and of which its great arU'iies, with tin; form and locat ion of (xicli — 
the human mind is justly ijroud. Modern sciontifie things which a visitor cannot discern whih? he goes 
knowIcdg(‘ differs from tliat of antiipiity and tlie through the streets and lanes, or visits libraiic^s, 
M;uldle Ages ill thrc'c important respects: tlie multi- churches, palaces, and rmiseums, one aft.ca- anotluT. 
])licaff8lh V)f scjc'nces; tlu'ir inde])endent value; the If the city grows and develo])s, there is all the? more 
diycrgeiue betweew common knowh^lge and scien- n':uson, if we would know it as a whole*, why wc; 
title knowledge. In the Middle Ages astronomy wtis should hesitate to ascuaid the towcT and study from 
closc'ly akin to astrology, ehemistry to alchemy, tliat height the plan upon whicli its lUiw (juarters 
pliysics to divination; modern s(*i(?nce has severc’ly have been l.-iid out. • 

excluded all these fantastic connexions. Considered It is, haj)pily, (‘vid(*nt that ctontemporary phi- 
now from one side and again from another, tlie lo.sophy is im^liiied to be? first and fonmiost a scientific 
physic, al worhl lias revealed (Continually new aspects, philosopliy; it has found its way back from its wan- 
and each specific point of view has bcccoim^ the focu.s dcrings of yore. Tliis is iioticc'able in ])hilosophers 
of a new study. ()n the otlu'r hand, by defining of the most opposite; t(*nd(‘n<'ieH. Tlierc would be no 
th<;ir rt*spectivc limits, tlie sc.ieflc<;s have; acquirenl cnel to the; list if wa; had to enumerate ewery case 
autonomy; use;ful in the Middle Ages only as a pre^p- where this oiieiitation of ideas luus becen aelopteal. 
aration for rational physiecs anel for metaphysics, ^‘''I'his union”, says Boutroux, spe;aking of the seci- 
they are nowadays of value for 4,he;mselv(;Sj and no enea's and phile)se)])hy, “ is in truth the classic tradition 
longer play the part of hfliielinaids t-o philoso])hy. of philosophy. But there had be'on c‘stablishcd a 
Inelccd, the progress achieved within itself by eaeih psychology anel ;i metaphysics whiech aspired to set 
particular science brings one; more revolution in them.selve;.s up beyond the sciences, by mere; reflect ion 
knowledge. So long as instruments of observation of the mind upon itself. Nowadays all philosophers 
were impe^rfe^ct, and inductive* methods restricted, it are agreced to make scientific data their starting-point” 
was practically impossible to rise^ above an clei«entary (Addre;ss at the International Congn;ss of Philosopliy 
knowledge. People knew, in the Middle Ages, that in 1900; Kevue de Metaph. et de Morale, 1900, p. 
wine, when left exposed to the air, bee;amc vinegar; 097). Boutroux anel many others spoke; similarly 
bitt what do fae;ts like this amount to in comparison at the International Congress of Bologna (April, 
with the complex formula; of modern cheinketry? 1911). Wundt introduce's this union into the very 
Hence it was that an Albertus Magnus or a Boger definition of philosophy, which, he sa^\s, is ‘Mhe gen- 
B^con could flatter hims^f, in those (lays, with having oral science; whose function it is to unite in a system 
acquired all the science of jpis time, a cljflim which free of all contradictions the knowledge acquired 
would now only provoke a smile. Tn every department through the particular sciences, and to reduce to their 
progress has drawn the lino sharply be?twoifn popular principles the general met hods of scione^e and tla; 
and scientific knowledge; the former is ordinarily the conditions of knowledge supposed,by tliern” (‘‘Einlei- 
starting-pejint of the latter, but the conclusions and tiing in die Philosophic”, Leipzig, 1901, p. 19). Anel 
teachings involved in the; sf*ience»s are unintelligible 14. Eucken says: “Tho^ farthe*r back the limit. s of the 
to those who lack t he requisite preparation. observable worjd reccefe, the more c 9 n.scious are we 
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of the lack (if an aclequately comprehensive expla- 
nation” [“ G^sainmelie Aufsiitze zur Pliilos. u. I^ben- 
sanschanung” (Leipzig, lOOii), p. 157]. This same 
thofight Ihspired Leo XIII when he placed the paral- 
lel and harmonious teaching of philosophy and of the 
sciences on the programme of the Institute of Phi- 
losophy created by him in the Univ<ir,sity of rx)uvain 
(see Neo-Scholasticism) . 

On their side, the scientists have been coming to 
the same conclusions ever since they rose to a syn- 
thetic view of that matter which is the obj(‘ct of their 
study. So it was \vith Pasteur, so with Newton. 
Ostwald, professor of chemistry at Leipzig, has under- 
taken to publish t.lie “ Annalen der Naturphilosophie”, 
a review “devoted to the cultivation of the territory 
which is common to philosophy and the sciences”. 
A great many men of science, too, arc engagwl 
in philosophy without knowing it: in their con- 
stant discussions of “Mechanism”, “Evolutionism”, 
“Transformism”, they arc using terms which imply 
a philosophical theory of matter. 

If philosophy is the explanation jus a whole of that 
world which the parti(ailar scicnices investigate in 
detail, it follows that the latter find their culmination 
in the former, jind that as the science's are so will 
philosophy be. It is true that objections are put 
forward against tliis way of uniting philosophy and the 
sciences. Common observation, it is said, is enough 
support for philosophy. This is a mistake: philoso- 
phy cannot ignore whole departments of knowledge 
which are inaccessible to ordinary oxjKuience; 
biology, for example, has shed a new light on the 
philosophic study of man. Others again adduce the 
extent and the growth of the scicnices to show that 
scientific philosophy must ever remain an unattain- 
able ideal; the practical solution of this difficulty 
concerns the teaching of philosophy (see section 
XI). 

IX. PiiiLosoeiiY AND Religion. — Religion pre- 
sents to man, with authority, the solution of many 
problems which also concern philosoiihy. Such are 
the questions of the nature of Cod, of I lis relations 
with the visible world, of man’s origin and destiny. 
Now religion, which precedes philosojihy in the social 
life, naturally obliges it to take into consideration 
the points of religious doi^trine. Hence the close 
connexion of philosophy with religion in the early 
stages of civilization, a fact strikingly apparent in 
Indian philosophy, wljich, not only at its beginning, 
but throughout its development, was intimately bound 
up with the doctrine of tlie sacred books (see above). 
The (.Ireeks, at least during the most important 
periods of their history, were miK^h less subject to the 
influences of pagan religions; in fact, they combined 
with (‘xtrerne scrupulosity in what concerned cere- 
monial usage a wide liberty in regard to dogma. 
Greek thought soon took its independent flight; 
Socrates ridicules the gods in whom the common 
leople believed; Plato does not banish religious ideas 
rom his philosophy; but Aristotle keeps them en- 
tirely apart, his (iod is the Actus purust with a mean- 
ing exclusivf^ly philosophic, the prime mover of the 
universal mechanism. The Stoics point out that all 
things obey an irresistibh^ fatality and that the wise 
man fears no gods. And if Epicurus tc^aches cosmic 
determinism and denies all finality, it is only to con- 
clude that man oan lay aside all fear of divine inter- 
venti(^n in mundane affairs. The question takes a 
new aspect whci? the influences of the Oriental and 
Jewish niligions are brought to bear on Greek 
philosophy by neo - Pjdhagorism, the Jewish the- 
ology (end of the first century), and, above all, neo- 
platonism (third century b. o.). A yearning for 
religion was stirring, in the world, and philosophy 
became enamoured of every religious doctrine. 
Plotinus (third century after^ Christ), who mu.st 
always remain the ' most perfect type of the 


neo-Platonic mentality, makes philosophy identical 
with religion, assigning as its highest aim the union 
(iT the soul with God by mystical ways. This mystical 
need of the supernatural issues in the most bizarre 
lucubrations from Plotinus’s successors, c. g. Jambli- 
cus (d. about a. d. 330), who, on a foundation of neo- 
Phitonisrn, erected an intermitional pantheon for all 
the divinities whose names are known. 

It Inus often been remarked that Christianity, with 
its monofJieistic dogma and its serene, pikifying 
morality, came in the fulness of time and appeased 
the inward unrest with which souls were afflicted at 
the end of the Roman worhl. Though Christ did 
not make Himself the head of a philosophical^fjchool, 
the religion which He founded supplies solutions for a 
group of problems which philoso])hy solves by other 
methods (e. g. the iminorf ality of the soul). The first 
Christian philosophers, the Fathers of the Church, 
vrere imbued with Greek id(‘as and took over from the 
circumambient ueo-Phitonisin the commingling of 
philosophy and religion. With them philosophy 
IS incidental and secontlary, employeil only to 
meet polemic needs, and to support dogma; their 
philosophy is religious. In this C^hnnent of Alexan- 
dria Jind Origen are ont; with St. Augustif.Vi and 
Pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite. The early 
Middle Agtis continued the same traditions, and 
the first philosophers may be sjiid to have re- 
ceived neo-I*latonic influences through the channel 
of the Fathers. John Bcotus Kriugcaui (ninth c.en- 
tury), the most nnnarkable mind of this first ])eriod, 
writes that “true rt^ligion is true philosophy and, 
conversely, true philosophy is true religion” (De 
div. pned., I, I). Rut as the era advances a process 
of dissociation sots in, to end in the complete separa- 
tion between th(^ two sciences of Scholastic theology 
or t he study of dogma, based fundamentally on Holy 
Scripture, and Scholastic philosophy, based on purely 
rational investigation. To understand the siic<;essive 
stages of this dilferentiation, which was not e-ompletcd 
until the middle of the thirteenth century, we must 
draw atb^ntion to certain historical facts of capital 
importance. 

(1) The origin of sev^jral philosophical problems, 
in the early Middle; Ages, must be sought witliTii t he 
domain of theology, in the sense that the philosophical 
eliscussions arose in reference to theological questions. 
The discussion, e. g. of transubstantiation (Reren- 
garius of Tours), raised the problem of substance 
and of change, or becoming. (2) Theology being 
regarded as a superior and sacred science, t he whole 
pedagogic and (lidactic organization of the period 
tended to confirm this sup(*riority (see section XI). 
(3) The enthusiasm for dialec,! ics, which reached its 
maximum in the tJeventh century, brought into 
fashion certain purely verbal methods of reasoning 
bordering on the sophistical. Anselm of Resata 
(Anselmus Peripatei icus)c is the type of this kind of 
reasoner. Now the dialecticians, in discussing theo- 
logical subjects, claimed absolute validity for their 
im^thods, and they ended in such heresies as Gott- 
sehalk’s on predestination, Rcrengarius’s on tran- 
substantiation, and Roscelin’s Tritheism. Reren- 
garius’se motto was: “Per oLinia ad dialecticarn 
confugen;”. There foilowed an excessive reactio;i on 
the part of timorous thcx)logians, practical men before 
all things, who charged dialectics with the sins '"J 
the dialecticians. This antagonist ic movement coin- 
cided with an attempt to reform religious life. At 
the head of the group was^ Peter Damian (1007- 
72), the adversary of thf liberal arts; he was tlie 
author of the saying that philosophy Ls the handmaid 
of theology# From this saying it has been concluded 
that the Middle Ages in general put philosophy under 
tutelage, whereas the maxim was current only among 
a narrow circle of reactionary theologians. Side by 
side with Peter Damian in Italy, were Mancgold 
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of Laatenbach and Otfiloh of St. Kmmeram, in 
Germany. 

(4) At the same time a new tendency becomes diir 
ccrniblc in the eleventh century, in Lanfranc, Wil- 
liam of Hirschau, Rodulfus Ardens, and particularly 
St. Anselm of Canterbury; the theologian calls in the 
aid of philosophy to demonstrate certain dogmiis or to 
show their rational side. St. Anselm, in an Auj^s- 
tiniiin spirit, attempted this justification of dogma, 
without perhaps invariably applying to the demon- 
strative value of his arguments the reciuisite limi- 
tations. In the thirteenth century these ejTorts 
resulted in a new theological method, the dialec- 
tic^ ^r>) While these disputes as to the relations 
of philosophy and theology went on, many philosophi- 
cal questions were nevertheless treated on their own 
account, as we have seen above (universals, 8t. An- 
selm's theodicy, Abelard’s philosophy, etc.), (fi) The 
dialectic method, develope<l fully in the twelfth cen- 
tury, just when Scholastic theology receive<l a power- 
ful im]M*tus, is a thciological; not a philosophical, 
method. The principal method in theology is the 
inten^retation of Scripture and of authority; the 
dialectic method is secondary and consists in first 
establishing a dogma and then showing its reasonablc- 
ne.ss, contirinirig the argument from authority by the 
arguiiu'iit from reasson. It is a process of apologetics. 
From th(‘ tw('lfth century onward, these two theo- 
logical methods arc fairly distinguished by the words 
auctoritatca, ralionvit. Scholastic tlu'ology, cotidensc'd 
in the “summa^” and “books of senbmees'", is hence- 
forward regarded as <li.stin<?t from philosophy. The 
attitude of thcMilogians towards philosophy is three- 
fold: one group, the least intlu(?ntial, still ojiposes its 
introduction into theology, and carries on the reaction- 
ary traditions of the preceding period (<\ g. Gauthier 
de Saint-Victor); another ac(5epts philosopliy, but 
takes a utilitarian vi(^w of it, r(»garding it merely 
as a jirop of dogma (Fetcr Lombard); a third group, 
thc^ most intluential, since it inedudes the three theo- 
logical schools of St. Victor, Abelard, and Gilb(*rt 
de la Porree, grants to philosophy, in addition to 
this a])ologetic rAle, an indefiendent value which en- 
Jitles it to We cultivated ^ind studied for its own 
sakfC ^Ph(i members of this group arc at once both 
theohjgians and .jihilosoydiers, 

(7) At, the opening of the thirteenth century one 
section of Augusf inian theologians continued to cm- 
plia.size the utilitarian and apologetic office of pliiloso- 
phy. Ihit St. Thomas Aquinas created nmv Schohistic 
traditions, and wrote a chapter on scientific method- 
ology in which the distinctness and independence of 
fh(^ two sciences is thoroughly established. Duns 
»Scotus, again, and the Terminists exaggerated this 
independiuice. Latin AverroitUn, which had a bril- 
liant but ephemeral vogue in the t,hirt<?enth and 
fourteenth cenl-urics, accepted whole and entire in 
philosophy Ayerroistic PjTipat#;ticism, and, to safe- 
guard Catholic orthodo.^, took refuge behind tlic 
sophism that wdiat is true philosophy may be false 
in theology, and conversely — wherein they were more 
rcsiirved than Avotocs and the Arab philosophers, 
who regarded religion as something inferior, goo(l 
enough for the masjtjs, and who did not tro^ljlc them- 
selves about Moslem orthodoxy. Lully, going to 
extremes, maintained that all dogma is susceptible of 
•rlemonstration, and that t)hilosoi)hy and tfctxilogy 
coalesce. 'Faken as a whole, the Middle Agvs, pro- 
foundly religious, constantly sought to reconcile its 
^philosophy with the ^atholic Faith. This bond the 
Renaissance philosophy sqyercd. In thedleformat ion 
period a group of i)ublici8t8, in view of the prevailing 
strife, formed projects of reconciliation among the 
numerous religious bodies. They convinced them- 
selves that all religions possess a common fund of 
essential truths relating to God, and that their con-* 
tent is identical, in spite of divergpnt dogmas. Be- 


sides, Theism, b<‘ing only a form of Nat^^rism applied 
to religion, suited the independent ways of the Ucuiais- 
sance. As in building up natural law ,% human na- 
ture was taken into consideration, so reasqiL wag in- 
terrogated to discover r(.4igious ideas. And hence? t he 
wide acce])tance of Theism, not among Protestants 
only, but generally among minds that hatl been 
carried away with the llonaissance movem(‘iit 
(Erasmus, Coornheert). 

For t his tolerance? or religious indifTerentism mod<iri\ 
philosophy in more than one instance substituted a 
disdain of positive religions. '^Fhe lOnglish Theism or 
Deism of the s(?vento(‘nth and eighteenth centuries 
criticizes all positive religion and, in the name of an 
innate religious sense, builds up a natural religion 
whicih is reducible a collection of theses on the 
existence of God and the immortality of the soul. 
The initiator of this inovenu'nt Wiis Herbert of Cher- 
bury (l.'iSl-KvIS); .1. Toland (1070-1722), Tindal 
(10.%-17:iJi), and Lord Bolingbroke took part in it. 
This crithuziiig movc*ment inaugurate*! in England 
was taken up in France, wh(?n? it combined with an 
(Hitright hat red of C^atholicism. Pierre Bay!*? (1010- 
1700) propounrled the? thesis that all religion is anti- 
rational and absurd, and that a state? compels***! of 
Ath*4sts is i)Ossible. Voltaire wished to substitute 
for (^atlu)licism an incoh**rent mass of doctrines about 
God. The r*‘ligious ])hil*)so])hy of the *‘ighteenth 
century in France led to Atlu'ism and paved the way 
for th*? Bc‘volution. In justice to contemporary phi- 
losophy it must be credit *?*! with teaching the amplest 
tol**ran**e towanls the vari*)us r*‘ligions; an*i in its 
programme *)f r*?scar**h it law inclu*l**d rdigious psy- 
chology, or t he stiuly *>f the r*‘ligioiis sentiment. 

For Catholic i)hilosoi)hy the relations between 
philosophy and theology, betw*?*?u rejis*)n and faith, 
w*?r<? fixe*!, in a **hai)t;*?r of s*?ientific methodology, by 
the great Scholastic think*'rs of the thirteentli cen- 
tury. Its ])rin**ii)l*?s, whi*?h still retain their vitality, 
are as follows: (a) Distinctness *)f the two sciences.- 
'^Fhe in<iepen*lenc,(?of ])hilosophy in regard to theology, 
as in regard to any oth(?r scit'nce whatso*?yer, is only 
an interpretation of this un*leniable principle of sci- 
entific pr*>gri'ss, as applicable in the twentieth century 
Jis it was in tht? thirt*'*?ntli, t hat a rightly c*^nstituted 
scien<?e d*‘rives its f*)rmal objc?ct, its principles, an*l 
its constructive ineth*)d fr*)m its own r*?soun!(’H, and 
that, this Ix'iiig so, it cannot borrow from any other 
scienc*? without co^jiroinising its own right to exist, 
(b) Negative, not positive, material, not formal, sub- 
ordination of philosophy in n.?gard to the*)logy. — 
This means that, whil*; tht? two sciences keep their 
formal indep**ntlence (tlu? imlependenct? f)f the prin- 
cipl<?s by which their investigations art? guitled), there 
are certain matters wht?re philosophy cannot con- 
tratlict the s*)lutions atTonled by th*?ology. 'Fho 
►Scholastics of the Mitldle Ages ju.stified this subtirdi- 
nation, bt'ing profoundly convinced that Cathtilic 
dt>gma contains the infallible wtird of Gt)d, the ex- 
pression of truth. Once a proposition, e. g. that two 
and twt> make four, has been accepted as ctTtain, 
logic forbids any other 8ci(?nce to fonn any conclusion 
subversivt? of that proposit ion. 1^116 material mutual 
Huboniination of the sciences is one of those laws out 
of whic?h logit? makes the in*lisp(?nsable guarantee of 
the unity t»f knovvledge. “The truth duly *lernon- 
strate*! by ope science serves jis a lieacon in an- 
other sc?ienc*\ ” The c**rtainty of a theory incheniistry 
im|X)ses its acceptance on physics, and the physicist 
who shoultl go contrary to it woTihl be out of his 
coui-se. Similarly, the philosopher cannot contra*fi.ct 
the certain data of theology, any more than ht? can 
contradict the certain conclusions of the individual 
sciences. To deny this would be to deny the conform- 
ity of truth, with truth, to ccTntest tlic principle of 
contradiction, to surrf?n*ler to a relativism which is 

destructive of all cert-itude, ‘^It being supposed that 

• • 
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nothing but what is true is included in this science 
(sc. theology; ... it being supposed that what- 
ever is tn#; by the decision and authority of this 
science tan nowise be false by the decision of right 
reason: these things, I say, being supposed, as it is 
manifest from thciin that the authority of this science 
and reason alike* rest iij>on truth, and one verity can- 
not bo contrary to anol her, it must be said absolutely 
that reason can in no way be contrary to the authority 
of this Scripture, nay, all right rc*ason is in accord wdth 
it” (Henry of Ghent, ^^SumIna Theologica”, X, hi, 
n. 4). 

But when is a theory certain? This is a question 
of fact, and error is easy. In proportion as the prin- 
ciple is simple and absolute, so arc its ap])lications 
complex aFid variable. It is not for philosophy 
establish the certitude of th(*ologieal data, any more 
than to fix tlie conclusions of chemistry or of physiol- 
ogy. 1^10 certainty of thosr^ d:ita ami those conclu- 
sions must proceed from another sourc<\ “The pre- 
conceived idea is entertained that- a Catholic savant 
is a soldier in the scirvice of his religious faith, and 
that, in his hands, science is but, a weapon to defend 
his Credo, In the ey(?s of a great many j)eoplo, the 
Catholic savant seems to be always under t,}ie menace 
of excommunication, or entangled in <logmjis which 
hamper him, anil compelled, for the sake of loyalty 
to his Faitli, to renounce the disint(T(^sted lovt* of 
science and its fre(^ cultivation” (Mercier, “Rapport 
sur les etudes super, de philos.”, 1S91, p. 9). Not hing 
could be more untrue. 

X. TllK CaTIIOT.KJ ClITTnCH AND PHILOSOPHY. — 
The principles which govt'rn the doctrinal relations of 
philosophy and theology hnve moved the Catholic 
Church to intervene on various occasions in the his- 
tory of philosophy. As to the Church’s right and 
duty to int(*rvenc for the purpose of maintaining the 
integrity of theological (logrna and the d(*posit of 
faith, there is no need of discussion in this i)lace. It 
is interesting, how'cvc?r, to note the attitude taken 
by the Church towards i)hilosophy throughout the 
ages, and particularly in th(5 Aliddle Ag(*s, when a 
civilization saturated with Christianity liad estab- 
lished ext remely intimate relations betw'oc^ri theology 
and philosophy. 

A. The ec'Tisures of the Church have nev(*r fallen 
upon philo.sophy as su(4i, but upon th(*ological appli- 
cations, judged false, which were b.'ised upon phil- 
osophical rcasimings. .hhn 8c(\\us lOriugf’na, Ro.sce- 
lin, Berengarius, Ab(^lard, Cilb(*rt de la Porree were 
condemned becaus*? tli(*ir teachings tended to sub\-ert 
theological dogmas. Eriugc'na denied the Hul)staiilial 
distinction l)etw'een God and created things; Rosce- 
lin h(hl thiit there are three Gods; 13('reng:irius, that 
there is no real transubstantiation in tlic Eucharist; 
Abelard and Gilbert de la Porree (*ssentially modified 
the dogma of the I’rinity. T he Church, through her 
councils, condemned their thoologicial errors; with their 
philoscqihy as such she do<is not concern herself, 
“Nominalism”, says Haureau, “is the old enemy. 
It is, in fact, the doctrine which, because it best 
accords with reason, is most n^rnote fmrn axioms of 
faith. Denounced before council after council. Nom- 
inalism was condemned in the person of Abelard as it 
had been in the person of Roscelin” (Hist, idiilos. scol., 
I, 292). 

No assertion could be more inaccurate. What 
the (^hurch has condemned is neither the so-called 
Nominalism, nor, Realism, nor philosophy in general, 
nor the method of arguing in theology, but cert-ain 
applications of that method which are judged dan- 
gerous, i. e. matters which arc not philosophical. In 
the thirteenth century a host of toaijhcrs adopted the 
philosophical theories, of Roscelin and Abelard, and 
no councils were convokeil to condemn them. The 
same may be said of Ihe condemnation of David of. 
Dinant (thirteenth cetitury), who denied the distinc- 


tion between God and in&tter, and of various doc- 
trines condemned in the fourti*enth century as tend- 
ing to the negation of morality. It lias bi?en the same 
in modern times. To mention only the condemnations 
of Gunther, of Rosmini, and of Ontologism in the 
nineteenth century, wliat alarmed the Churob. was 
the fact that the thcs(?s in question had a theological 
bearing. 

B. The Church has never imposed any philosophi- 
cal system, though she has ariaflu'niatized many 
doctrines, or branded them as suspect. — This cor- 
responds with the prohibitive, but not imperative, 
attitude of theology in regard to philosophy. To 
take one example, faith teaches that the wgrbKwas 
created in time; and yet St. "I’honias maintains that 
the concept of eternal crea.tion {ah aUmo) involves 
no contradiction. Ho did ruit think himself obliged 
to demonstrate creation in time: bis teaching would 
have been heterodox only if, witli the Averroists of 
his day, he had maintained the necc'ssary eternity 
of th(5 world. It nnw, pcrha])s, be objciHed t hat many 
Thoinistic doctrines were condi'mncal in 1277 by 
Etienne Tempier, Bishop iif Paris. But it is well to 
note, and recent works on the suViji'ct have abun- 
ilantly proved this, that Temiiii'r’s condcninar.On, in 
so far as it applied to Thomas Aipiinas, was the issuci 
of intrigues and personal animosity, and that, in 
canon law, it had no force outside of tin* Dio(u*se of 
Paris. Morc'over, it w'jus annulled by one of Tenqiier’s 
successors, Et ienne de Borretc, in 11125. 

C. The Church has encouraged philosophy. — To 
say nothing of the fact that all those* who applitnl 
themselves to science and philosoiiliy in tin* Middle 
Ages were churchmen, and that- the liberal arts found 
an asylum in capitular and monast ic schools until the 
twelftli (H*ntury, it is important to remark that tlie 
principal univcTsities of the Middle Ages w^ere pon- 
tifical foundations. 'Phis was the; case with Paris. 
To b(? sure, in the first years of th(* imiviTsity’s ac- 
quaintance; with the Aristotclean oncyclopa'dia (late 
tw^elfth century) there were prohibitions against read- 
ing the “Physics”, the “M(;tapliysics”, and the 
treatise “On the Soul”. But th(*se restrictions wore 
of a tcmj)orary charac/er and arost> out of^ pa?- 
ticular circumstances. In 12.11, GrcgoryM.v laid 
upon a commission of three consnltors the charge to 
prepare an amended edition of AristoMo “ne utih; per 
inutile vitietur” (lest what is us(*ful sulTi*r liamago 
through wdiat; is useless). The work of expurgjition 
wjus done, in point of faet, by the Alb(;rtine-1'hoinist 
School, and, beginning from the year 12.55, the 
Faculty of Arts, witli the knowdedge of the eccl(*siasti- 
cal authority, ordered the teaching of all the liooks 
previously prohibited (see Mandonnet, “Siger de 
Brabant ct PaverroWrnc latin au XI H" s.”, Eouvain, 
1910). It iniglit also be shown how in modern times 
and in our own day the popes have encouraged ])hil- 
osophic studies. Leo XJII, as is well known, con- 
sidered the restoration of’philoso]ihic Thomism one 
of the chief tasks of his pontificate. 

XI. The Teach iN(3 ok Philosophy. — ^Thc methods 
of teaching philosophy have varied in various age.s. 
Socrates used t-o interview his auditors, and hold 
8ym|K)sii in the rnarket-plaw^) on the porticoes, 
and in the public gardens. His method was interro- 
gation, he whetted the curiosity of the audience and 
praettoed what had become known as Socratic iron^ 
and the maieutie art (/MneuriKij r^x^'V), the art of de- 
livering minds of their conceptions. His successors 
opened schools prop(*rly so <*alled, and from the places 
occupied b<,' these schools several systems took their 
names (the Stoic School, the Academy, the Lyceum). 
In the Mid lie Ages and dowm to the seventeenth 
century the learned language w'as Latin. The Ger- 
man discourses of Eckhart are ment ioned as merely 
sporadic examples. From the ninth to the twelfth 
century teaching was confined to the monastic 
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and ftithedral schools. It was the golden age of 
Bcliools. Masters and students went from one school 
to another*: Lanfranc travelled over Eurof^; John 
of Salisbury (twelfth century) heard at Paris all the 
them hainous professors of philosophy; Abelard 
gatiierod crowds about his rostrum. Moreover: as 
the same subjects were taught everywhere, and from 
tlie same text-books scholastic wanderings were 
attei^cd with few disadvantages. The books took 
the form of commentaries or monographs. From the 
time of Abelard a method came into use which met 
with great success, that of setting forth the pros 
aiT^} cons of a question, which was later perfected by 
the if^dition of a soliilio. The application of this 
method was extended in the thirteenth century (e. 
g. in the “Surnma theologies of St. Thomas). 
Lastly, philosophy being an educational preparation 
for tfu'ology, the Queen of the Sciences”, philo- 
sophical and theological topics were combined in 
one and the same book, or even in the same 
lecture. 

At the end of the twelfth century and the beginning 
of the thirteenth, the University of Paris was organ- 
ized,^. and philosophical teaching was concentrated 
in the Faculty of Arts. Teaching was dominated by 
two jirinciples: intemalioiKilum and freedom. The 
student was an apiirent ice-professor: after receiving 
the various degrees, he obtained from the chan- 
cellor of the univ(*rsity a li(^encc to teach {licenlia 
doccmli). Many of the courses of this pc^riod have 
been preserved, the abbnwiated script of the Middle 
Ages b('ing virtually a stenographic system. The 
prograinnie of coursers drawn up in 1255 is well known: 
it comprises the exegesis of all the books of Aristotle. 
The coiniiKMit ary, or lectio (from legerej to read), is the 
ordinary form of iiistruedion (whence the Cierman 
Voiictinngcfi and the English lecture). There were 
also disputations, in which questions were treated 
by means of objections and answers; the exercise took a 
lively (diaracter, each one being invited to contribute 
his tluiughts on tlui subj<ict. i^hc University of Paris 
was the model for all the others, notably those of 
Oxford and Cauiliridge. These forms of instruction 
in ^jiniversities lasted as long as Aristoteleanism, 
i. e. until the seventeenth cc^ntury. In the eighteenth 
(‘cntury — (he siHcle dem lumieres (hJrkUirung) — philos- 
ophy took a popular and encyclopedic form, and 
was circulated in the literary productions of the 
period. In the nineteenth century it resumed its 
didactic at t itude in the universities and in the semi- 
naries, wliere, indeed it s teaching had long continued. 
The advance of philological and historical studies had 
a great influence on the character of philosophical 
teaching: (iritical methods we^ welcomed, and little 
by little the proftjssors adopted the practice of special- 
izing in this or that branch of philosophy — a practice 
which is still in vogue. Without attempting to touch 
on all the questions involved tn modern mcthotls of 
teaching philosophy, we shall here indicate some of 
the principal features. • 

A. The Language of Philosophy. — The earliest of 
the moderns — as D(»scartes or Leibniz — used both 
Latin and the vcrimcular, but in the nineteenth cen- 
tury (except in ecclesiastical seminaries anef in certain 
accVlcmical (»xerciscs mainly ceremonial in character) 
^the living languages supplanted Latin; the result has 
been a gain in clearness of thought and interest and 
vitality of teaching. Teaching in Latin too often con- 
tents itself with formulae: the living language effects 
• a better comprehension of things whick must in any 
(\asc be difficult. Persdhal experience, writes Fr. 
Hogan, formerly superior of the Boston Seminary, in 
his “Clerical Studies” (Philadelphia* 1895-1901), 
has shown that among students who have learned 
philosophy, particularly Scholastic, only in Latin, 
very few have acquired anything more than a mas.^ 
of fonnulaj, which they hardly understand; thou^ 


this does not always prevent their adhering to thc'ir 
formulse through thick and thin. Thosoavho continiK* 
to write in Latin — as many Catholic philosophors, of- 
ten of the highest worth, still do — have flie siiTl ex- 
perience of seeing their books confined to a v(*iy 
narrow circle of readers. 

B. Didactic Processes. — Aristotle's atlvic(% fol- 
lowed by the Scholastics, still retains its value and its 
force: before giving the solution of a problem, ex- 
pound the reasons for and against. This explains, in 
particular, the great part played by the history of 
philosophy or the critical examination of tlu^ solutions 
proposed by the great thinkers, (commentary on a 
treatise still figures in some special higlier cours(\s; 
but contemporary pliilosopliical (.earthing is j)rinei- 
pally divided according to the numerous branches of 
philosophy (see section 11). The introduction of 
laboratories and practical seminaries (seminaircs pra- 
tiques) in philosophical teaching has been of the great- 
est advantage. Side by aide with libraries and slu'lves 
full of periodicals there is room for laboratories and 
museums, once the necessity of vivifying philos- 
ophy by contact with the scicmces is admitted (see 
section VIII). As for the practical seminary, in 
which a group of students, with the aid of a teacher, 
investigate to some spec'ial problem, it may be ap- 
plied to any branch of i)hilosopIiy with remarkabh; 
results. The work in common, where each dirt'cts 
his individual efforts towards one general aim, makes 
each the beneficiary of the resean-hc^s of all; it 
accustoms them to handling the instruments of re- 
search, facilitates the detection of fac-(s, t-(‘ach<\s tlu^ 
pupil how to discover for himself the r(*asons for what 
he observes, affords a real e.\pe,ri('nc(^ in the con- 
structive iiu^t.hods of discovery pro])er to each sub- 
ject, and very often decides the scientific vo(^ation 
of those whose efforts have b(M‘,n crowned with a first 
success. 

C. The Order of Philosophical Teaching. — One of 
the most complex questions is: With what branch 
ought philosophic.al tc^aching to begin, and what order 
should it follow? In conformity with an immemorial 
tradition, the beginning is often madci wit,h logic.. 
Now logic, the science of Hci('nc(% is difficult to under- 
stand and unatt ra<;tivc in tlu^ earlic'st stages of tc‘a(d)- 
ing. It is better to begin with the sci»'ncc*s which take 
the real for their obj(*c.t: psycdiology, cosnn>logy, 
metaphysics, and theodicy. Scientifitr logic will Ixs 
better understood ilater on; moral ])hiloso])liy pre- 
supposes j)sychology; systematic history of phi- 
kxsophy requires a preliminary ac(iuaintanc(i with all 
the branches of philosophy (see Mercier, “Mama'ldo 
philoso])hie”. Introduction, third edition, Louvain, 
1911). 

Cormcicted with this question of the* order of teaching 
is another: viz. What should be the scientific teaching 
preliminary to philosophy? Only a course in tlu^ sci(*ncc s 
specially ai)]>ropriate to philosophy c.an irs'et th(‘ man- 
iiold exigencies of the problem. I'he general scientific! 
courses of our modern universities include too imarh 
or too little: “too much in the sense that profi'ssional 
teaching must go into numerous t(!chnical facts and 
details with which philosophy has nothing to do; too 
little, because professional teaching oftc*n makes the 
observation of facts its ultimate aim, whilst, frenn our 
standpoint, facts are, and can be, only a m(*ans, a 
starting-point, towards acKpiiring a knowledge of tin* 
most general causes and laws” (Mc^rcic^r, “Bapport. 
sur les 6tudes 8up(‘rieures de ])hiUsophie”, Tiouvain, 
1891, p. 25). M. Boutroux, a professor at the S()r- 
honne, solves the problem of philosophical teaching at, 
the university in the same sense, and, according to liim, 
the flexible and very liberal organization of the faculty 
of philosophy should include ^the whole jissemblagc! 
of the sciences, whether theoretic, mathemati(! 0 - 
physical, or philologico-histarical ” (“Revue inter- 
nationalc renscignement”* p£«*is, 1901. p. 510). 
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The prograifyimc of courses of the Institute of Philos- 
ophy of I^uvain is drawn up in conformity with 
this spirit. '' 

QxNKRJiti Works. — Mbrcikr, Count de philosophie. Logitiue, 
Cntfriologie gin6rale. Ontologie. pHychologie {l/ 0 \xytdn, 1905 ~IV); 
Nyb, Coamologio (Louvain, lt)04) ; Stonyhurst Philosophical Series: 
— Clarke, Logie (lAjndon, 1909); John Hickaby, First Prind- 
vies of Knowledge (London, 1901); Joseph Rickady, Moral Phi- 
losophy (London. 1910); Rokdoer, Natural Theology (Ijondon, 
1D06); Mahbr, Psychology (London, 1909); John Rickaby, Gen- 
eral Metaphysics (London, 1909); Walker, Theori^of Knowledge 
(London, 1910—); Zrou a ra, tSumma p/ii/os. (Paris); Sciiiffini, 
Princiftia philoa. (Turin); UriUburtt, Institut. philosophicie 
(Valladolid) ; Idem, Compend. phil. schol. (Madrid); Philosophia 
Lacensis: — Pesch, Inst, l*gicales (Freiburg, 1888) ; Idem, Inst, 
phil. natur. (Freiburg, 1880); Idem, Inst, psychol. (Freiburg, 
1898); Hontheim, Inst. theo/Iiccea; Meyer, Inst, juris natur.; 
Domrt de Vorqea, Ahrtgl de mitaphysiqus (Paris); Faroes, 
Etudes phil. (I’aris); Gutdeulet, Lehrbueh dcr Philos. Logik und 
Erkmntnistheorie, Algemeine Metaphys., Naturphilos., Die psy- 
ch ul., Die Theodicee, Ethik u, Nalurrecht, Ethik u. Religion 
(Mttnstor, 1878-85); Uauier, L<!cons de p/u7. (Paris); Windel- 
jtAND with the collaboration of Liebmann, Wltndt, Lipps, 
IlAt’CH, Labk, Rxckkut, Tuokltscii, and Oroob, Die Philos, im 
lieginn des zwamigsten Jahrhund. (Heidelberg); Syslematische 
Philosophic by Dilthey, Riehl, Wundt, Ostwald, Ebbinohaus, 
Euckem, Paulsen, and Munch; Lipps, Des Gesamiwerkers, Die 
Kultur der Gegenwiirt (Leipzig), pt. I, vi; De Wulf, tr. Coffey, 
Scholasticisin Old and New. An Introduction to Neo-Scholaslie 
Philosophy (Dublin, 1907); Kttlpe, Einleitung in die Philos, 
(Leipzig); Wundt, Einleitung in die Philos. (I^ipzig); Harper, 
The Mdaphysir^ of the School (London, 1879-84). 

Dictionaries. — Baldwin, Diet, of Philosophy and Psychology 
(Tendon, 1901-05) ; Franck, Diet, des sciences phil. (Paris, 1876) ; 
Eisler, Wdrterbuch der Philosoph. Begriffs (Berlin, 1899); Voca- 
bulaire technique et critique de phil., in course of publication by the 
fioc. francaisc de philosophic. 

Collections. — Bibliothhqtte de Vlnstiiut sup6rieur de philoso- 
phie; Peillaube, Bibl. de phil. expirimentale (Paris); RiviHshk. 
Bibl. de phil. eontemporaine (Paris); Coll, historiqtie des grands 
yhilosophes (Paris) ; Le Bon, Bibl. de philosophic srientif. (Paris) ; 
PiAT, Les grands philosophes (Paris); PhilasophiscJie Bibliothek 
(Leipzig). 

Periodical Publications. — Mind, a quarterly review of psy- 
chology and philosophy (London, 1876 — ^); The Philosoph. Rev. 
(New York, 1892 — ): fnternat. Jour, of Ethics (Philadelphia); 
Proc. of Aristotelian Society (London, 1888 — ); Rev. nSo-sckolas- 
tique deph il. (Louvain, 1894 — ) ; Rev.des sciences phil. et thiol. ^Paris) ; 
Revue Thorhiste (Toulouse. 1893—) ; Annales de philosophxe chrH. 
(Paris, 1831 — ); Rev. de philos. (Paris); Philosophischea Jahrbuch 

i Fulda) ; Zeilschr. fUr philos. und philosophische Kritik, formerly 
Hchte-Ulrisische Zeitachr, (Leipzig, 1847 — ); Kanlstudien (Ber- 
lin, 18‘‘d — ); Arch, f. wisaenschaftliche Philos, und Soziologxe 
(Leipzig, 1877 — ); Arch.f, syslematische Philos. (Berlin, 1895 — ); 
Arch. f. Gesch. d, Philtts. (Berlin, 1888—); Rev. phil. de la France 
et de VEtranger (Paris, 1876 — ) ; Rev. de mllaph. et de morale (Paris, 
1894 — ); Tijdsehrift voorWij sbegeerte {\msioTdnm, 1907-^)', Riv, 
di filosofia neo-acholasixca (Florence, 1909 — ); Rivista dx filosofia 
(Modena). 

Division OF Phi ix>8opiiy. — Methods . — Marietan, Le pro- 
hUmede la classification des sciences d' Aristote d S. Thomas (Paris, 
1001); WiLLMANN, Didaktxk (Brunswick, 1903). 

CiEneral History. — Ueberweo, Hist, of Philosophy, tr. Mor- 
ris (New York, 1875-76) ; Erdmann- Hist, of Phil. (Ijondon, 
1898); Windelband, Hist, of Phil. (N^ York, 1901); Turner, 
Hist, of Phil. (Boston, 1903); Willmann, Gesch. des Idealismus 
(Brunswick, 1908); Zeller, Die Philos. Her Griechen (Berlin), tr. 
Alleynk, Ueichel, Goodwin, Costelloe, and Muirhead (Lon- 
don); De Wulf, Hist, of Mediaeval Phil. (Ijondon, 1909; Paris, 
Tubingen, and Florence, 1912); Windelband, Gesch. der neucren 
Philos. (Leipzig, 1872-80), tr. Tufts (New York, 1901) ; Hoffdino, 
Den nyere Filosofia Historic (Copenhagen, 1894), tr. Mayer, A 
Hist, of Mod, Phil. (London, 1900); Fisher, Geschichle derneueren 
Philosophic (Heidelberg, 1889-1901); StOckl, Lehrbueh dcr Ge- 
achichte der Philosophie ( Mainz, 1888; Ir. in part by Finlay, Dub- 
lin, 1903); Weber, History of Philosophy, tr. Tuilly (New York, 
1901). 

Contemporary History. — Eucken, Gexstxge Btrdmungen der 
Gegenwart (Leipzig, 1901); Windelband, Die Philos, im Beginn 
d. XX. Jnhr., I (Heidelberg); Caijieron, Lea eouranis phil. dans 
VAmlrique latine (Heidelberg, 1909); Ceulbmans, Le mouvement 
pAt7. en Amlrique in Rev. nlo-scholast. (Nov., 1909) ; Baumann, 
Deutsche u. ausserdeutsche Philos, der letzen Jahrzehnte (Gotha, 
1903). 

Philosophy and Theoix>oy. — Heitz, Bsaax hist, sur les rapp. 
entre la philosophxe et la foi de Birenger de Tours d 8. Thomas 
(Paris, 1009) ; Brunhes, La fox chrft. et la phil. au temps de la 
renaias. airolxng. (Paris, 1003); Gbabmann, Die Gesch. der scho- 
laat. methods (Freiburg, 1909). 

M. De Wulp. 

I 

Philoxenui (Akhbenata) of Mabbogh, b. at Ta- 
hal, in the Persian province of Beth-Garmai in the 
seconrl quarter of the fifth century; d. at Gangra, in 
Paphl^onia, 523. He studied at hMcssa when Ibas 
was bishop of that city (435-57). Shortly after he 
joined the ranks of the Monophysites and became 
cheir most learned and»courageous champion. In 485 * 
he was appointed Bishop of Hierapolis^. or Mabbogh 


( 

(Manbidj) by Peter the Fuller. He continued to 
attack the Decrees of Chalcedon and to defend the 
^‘Henoticon^l of Zeno. He twice visited Constanti- 
nople in the interests of his party, and in 512 he per- 
suaded the Emperor Anastasius to depose Flavian of 
Antioch and to appoint Severus in his stead. His tri- 
umph, however, was short-lived. Anastasius died in 
518 and was succeeded by the orthodox Justin I. By a 
decree of the new ruler the bishops wlio liad lyien de- 
posed under Zeno and Anastasius were restcircd to 
their sees, and Philoxtmus, with fifty-three other 
Monophysites, was banished. He went to Philippop- 
olis, in Thrace, and afterwards to Gangra wheje he 
was murdered. • 

Philoxenus is considered one of the greatest masters 
of Syriac prose. He wrote treatises on liturgy, exe- 
psis, moral and dogmatic theology, besides' many 
letters which are important for the ecclesiastical history 
of his time. Notic.c must be taken of the Philoxonian 
Syriac version of the Holy Scriptures. This version 
wjis not Philoxcnus's own work^ but was made, upon 
his reejuest and under his direction, by the cJiorepisco- 
pus Poly carp about 505. It seems to have been a free 
revision of the Peshitta according to the Luch^in re- 
cension of the Septuagint. It is not known whether it 
extended to the whole Bible. Of the Philoxenian ver- 
sion of the Old Testament wc have only a f(iw frag- 
ments of the Hook of Lsaias (xxviii, 3-17; xlii, 17-xlix, 
18; Ixvi, 11-23) preserved in Syr. MS. Add. 17106 of 
the British Museum, and published by Ccriani. Of 
the New Testament wc have the Second Epistle of St. 
Peter, the Second and Third Epistles of St. John and 
the Epistle of St. Jude, all of wliich are printed in our 
Syriac Bibles. There remain also a few fragments of 
the Epistles of St. Paul (Rom., vi, 20; I Cor., i, 28; II 
Cor., vii, 13; x, 4; E])h., vi, 12), first published by 
Wiseman from Syr. AIS. 153 of the Vatican. Gwynn 
is of the opinion that the Syriac U^xt of t he Apocalypse 
publish(id by himself in 1897 probably belongs to the 
original Philoxenian. 

Duval, Lxtt^ature Syrin(fue (3rd od., Paris, 1907); Whioht, A 
Short History of Syriac Literature (London, 1894); Ashemani, 
Bibliotheca Orxentalis, II (Rome, 1719); Wiseman, Hone Sj/riacw 
(Rome, 1828); Ceriani, Monumenta sacra et profnnn, V (Mil;^n, 
1868); Renaudot, IMurgxaTw.t Orientalium Collectio. II.CFrank- 
fort, 1847); Martin, Syro-Chaldnicot Institutxoncs (18/3); Gdidi, 
La Leltrra dx Filosseno ax monad di Tell,,* Adda (Rome, 1886); 
Fhothingiiam, Stephen bar Sudaili, the Syrian Mystic and the 
Book of Hierotheos (Leyden, 1880); Wallih-Bitdoe, The Dis- 
courses of Philoxenus, Bishop of Mabbogh (2 vols., Ijondon, 1894); 
Vasciialde, Three Letters of Philoxenus, Bishop of Mabbogh 
(4A’5-*5i9) ; being the letter to the monks, the first letter to the monks oj 
Beih-Gaugal, and the letter to Emperor Zeno, with an J<'nglish trans- 
lation, and an introduction to the life, w'orks, and doetrine of 
Philoxenus (Rome, 1902); Idem, Philoxeni Mabbugensis Trnctntus 
de Trinitate et Incarnatxone in Corpus ScriJito^^lm Christianorum 
Orientalium (Paris, 1907); Gwynn, The Apocalypse of St. John in 
a Syriac Version hitherto unknown (Dublin, 1897); Idem, Rem- 
nants of the later Sj/riatf> Versions of the Bible (Oxfonl, 1909); 
Baethoen, Philoxenus von Mabug Uber den Glauben in ZcUsrhrift 
far Kirchgeschichte, V (1882), 122-38. 

A. A. Vaschalde. 

a « 

Phocssa, titular see in Asia, suffragan of Ephesus. 
The town of Phocoea wKs founded in^ the eleventh 
century b. c. by colonists from Phocidia led by two 
Athenians. They settled first on a small island on 
the neighbouring coast, a teri;jtory given by the 
Cymajans, between the Bays of Cymacus and Her- 
macus, 23 miles nortli of Smyrna. It was' ad- 
mitted to the Ionian Confederation after havii^ 
accepted kings of the race of Codrus. Its fine posi- 
tion, ils two ports, and the enterprising spirit of the 
inhabitants made it one of the chief maritime cities of 
ancient timM. Historians speck of it but rarely before 
the Roman w^ars againSu Antiochus. The prietor 
iEmilius Regillus took pos.scssion of the town (189 
B.C.); he disturbed neither its boundaries nor its laws. 
During the war against Aristonicus, who reclaimed the 
throne of Per^ amum, the Phocaans took his part and, 
through the intervention of Massilia, escaped being 
severely punished by the Romans. At the time the 
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latter iiad definitively established his power in Asia, 
PhocoMi was only a commercial town; its money was 
coined until the time of the later Empire; but its hac- 
bour gradually silted up and the inhabitants aban- 
(loned it. In 978 Theodore Carentenus built Bardas 
8clci;us near Phocaea. In 1090 the Turk Tchaga of 
Smyrna took possession of it for a short time. The 
Venetians traded there after 1082, but the Genoese 
quickly supplanted them. 

In liJ75 Michatd VI II PaUcologus gave Manuel Zac- 
caria the territory of the city and the right to exploit 
the neighbouring alum mines. In 1304 the Genoese, 
with the co-operation of the Greeks of the adjoining 
to wiis. erected a fortress to defend the town against 
the I'llJks, and soinc^ distance from the ancient Pho- 
ciea founded a city which they called New Phocaea. 
In 1336 Andronicus the Young, allied with Saroukhan. 
Sultan of Magnesia, besieged the two towns and 
obliged them to pay the tribute stipulated in 1275. 
They continuo<l also to pay annually to Saroukhan 
500 ducats. PVom 1340 f,o 1345 the Greeks occupied 
the tw(» towns, and again in 1358 for a short period. 
At the lime of the invasion of Timur in 1403, they pur- 
cha.sed p(\ace by the payment of money. In the midst 
of (lillvailtics the Genoese colony continued until the 
(»n<l of 1455, when it passsed into the hands of the 
Turks. I n 1()50 a naval battle b(4woon the Turks and 
V(*netians took place in sight of Phoca^a. To-day 
Phociea, in Turkish Fotchatin, or Eski Fotcha (an- 
cient Phocica), is the capital of a cazaof the vilayet of 
Smyrna, has about 6000 inhabitants (4500 Greeks)j 
and exports salt. About six miles to the north, Yeni 
Eotcha (new I’hoca'a) is situated on the Gulf of Tchan- 
darli; it has 4500 inhabitants (3500 Greeks), and ex- 
ports agricultural products. 

Severn Groi^k bishoi)s of Phocjea are known by their 
signatures at the Councils; Mark, at Sardica (344); 
Theoctisius, at Ephesus (441); Quintus, at Chalccdon 
(451); John, at (Constantinople (692); Leo, at Nice 
(787); Nic(?tas, at Constantinople (869); Paul, at Con- 
stantinople (879). In 1387 ancient Phocaja was sepa- 
rated from Ephesus and given to the suffragan of 
Smyrna. In 1403 it still had a titular. The Genoese 
cplony h.'id its Latin bi.shops, .seven of whose names 
are rsis^wied from 1346 to 1^75; the later ones were 
undoubtedly non-residents: Bartholomew, 1346; John, 
1383; John, before 1427; Nicholas, 1427; Ludovicus, 
about 1450; Stephanua, 1457; A^^^gidius, 1475. 

Lk Qitikn, Oriena christ., I, 73.'3; III, 1077; Tbxier, 
mineure, .'171-.'>; Thirqubn, Phocaica (Ronn, 1842); db Mas- 
Latrik, THhot de chronologic (l*uris, 18S9h 1787; Tomahchkk, 
Zur hiatoriachen Topographievon Klfinasicnim MittelaUer (Vicnnfit 
1891), 2.5-27; Waechtkr, /> fr Verfall dea Griechentums in Klcina- 
aicn im XIV. Jahrhunderl (Leipzig, 1903), 03; Cuinkt, La Tur^ 
Quie d' A sic. III, 478-85. P^lTRIDilS. 

Phmnicia is a narrow strip of iand^ about one hun- 
dred and fifty miles long and thirty miles wide, shut in 
between the Mediterranean on the west and the high 
range of Lebanon on the east, anc^consisting mostly of 
a succession of narrow valkys, ravines, and hills, the 
latter descending gradually towards the sea. On the 
north it is bounded by the Itiver Orontes and Mount 
Casius, and by Mount Carmel on the south. The land 
is fertile and well irrigated by numerous torrents and 
streams deriving thei% waters mainly from the^elting 
snows and rain-storms of the winter and spring seasons. 
I'he principal vegetation consists of the renowned 
c^ars of Lebanon, cypresses, pines, palms, olive, #^ine, 
fig, and poniegranatcs. On this narrow strip of land, 
the Phamicians had twenty-five cities of which the 
most important were Tyre, Sidon, Aradus, Byblus, 
Marathus, and Tripolisff Less important ^ere Lao- 
dicea, Simyra, Area, Aphacaf Berytus, Ecdiima, Akko, 
Dor, Joppa, (jlabala, Betrys, and Sarepta.^ The name 
^‘Phoenicia’* is in all probability of Greek origin, 
being a Greek derivative of ^otpof, blood-red. Our 
principal sources of information concerning Phoenicia 
are: first, numerous Phoenician inscriptions found 


in Phoenicia, Cyprus, Egypt, Greece, Sicily, Spain, 
Africa, Italy^ and France, and published Jn the “Cor- 
pus Inscriptionum Semiticarum”, the omest being a 
simple one of the ninth century n.c.; tttb restt of 
little historical value, and of comparatively late date, 
i. e., from the fourth centurjr n. c. down: second, 
Egyptian and Assyro-Babylonian historical inscrip- 
tions, c.specially the Tcll-cl-Amarna letters of the fif- 
teenth century n. c., in which are found frequent and 
valuable references to Phoenicia and its political rela- 
tions with Western Asia and Egypt; the Old Te.sta- 
ment, especially in III Kings, v, xvi; Isaias, xxiii; Jere- 
mias, XXV, xxvii, and Ezechiel, xxvi-xxxii; finally, 
some Greek and Latin historians and writers, both 
ecclesiastical and pa^an. 

The oldest historical references to Phamicia are 
found in the Egyptian inscriptions of the Pharaohs, 
Aahmos (1587-62 n. c.) and his successors, Thothmes 
I (1541-16 B. c.), and Thothmiw III (1503 -1449 b. c.) 
in which the Phienicians are called “Dahe*’ or 
“Zahi'\ and “Fenkhu”. In the Tell-cl-Amarna let- 
ters is found much interesting information concerning 
their cities and especially Tyrc^, famous for her wealth. 
During all this period Egyptian suzerainty was more 
or less effective. Sidon was gradually eclipsed by the 
rising jxiwor and wealth of Tyre, against which the 
Philistines were powerless, though they constantly 
attacked the former. About the year 1250, after con- 
quering Ashdod, Askelon, Ekron, Gaza, and Gath, 
tney forced the Sidonians to surrender the city of Dor. 
At this time Tyre became foremo.st in Pluenicia and 
one of the greatest and wealthiest cities of the Medi- 
terranean region. Its first king was Hiram, the son of 
Abi-Baal and contemporary of David and Solomon. 
His reign lasted some forty years, and to his energy 
Tyre owed much of its renown, lie enlarged the city, 
surrounding it with ma.ssivo walls, improved its har- 
bours, and rebuilt the temple of Mclkarth. Ho forced 
the Philistine pirates to retreat, thus securing pros- 
perity in maritime commerce and caravan trade, and 
Phcenician colonization spread along the coast of Asia 
Minor, Sicily, Greece, and Africa. He established a 
commercial alliance with the Hebrews, and his Phoeni- 
cian artists and craftsmen greatly aided them in build- 
ing the temple, and palaces of Solomon. He quelled 
the revolt in Utica and established Phcenician su- 
premacy in North Africa where Carthage, the most 
important of all Phcenician colonies, was later built. 

Hiram was succcediy in 922 by his son, Abd-Starte I, 
who, after seven years of troubled reign, was mur- 
dCTcd, and most of his succe.ssors also met with a 
violent end. About this time hostilities aro.se between 
Phojnicia and A.s.syria, although two centuries earlier 
Tiglath-pileser I, when marching through the northern 
part of Phcenicia, was hospitably entertained by the 
inhabitants of Aradus. In 880 ithbaal became King 
of Phccnicia, contemporaneous with A.sshur-nasir-pal 
in Assyria and Aiihab in Israel. He was succeeded by 
Baal-azar and Met ten I. Mettcn reigned for nine 
years and died, leaving Pygmalion, an infant son, but 
nominating as his successor Sicharbas, the high priest 
of Mclkarth, w'ho wjis married to Elissa, his daughter. 
The tale runs that when Pygmalion came to manhood 
he killed Sicharbas, upon which Elissa, with such 
nobles as adhered to her, fled first to Cypnis and after- 
wards to Africa, where the colony of Carthage was 
founded (c. 850 b. c.). A.s.shur-na.sir-pal and his son 
and succcasor ^halmane.scr II nominally conquered 
Phoenicia; but in 745 n. c. Tiglath-nileser III com- 
pelled the northern tribes to accept Assyrian gov- 
ernors. As soon as this scheme of complete absorption 
became manifest a general conflict ensued, from which 
Assyria emerged victorious and several Phcenician 
cities were captured and destroyed. The invasion of 
Shalmaneser IV in 727 was frustrated, but in 722 he 
^hnost sacked the city of Tyre. Sargon, his successor 
and great general, corripelled Emlajus, King of Tyre, 
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to come to honourable terms with him. In 701 Sen- 
nacherib conquered the revolting cities of Svria and 
l*hoenicia. faulaeus fled to Cyprus and Tubaal was 
mad^ king. 

ln'680 Abd-Melkarth, his successor, rebelled against 
the Assyrian domination, but fled before Esarhaddon, 
the son of Sennacherib. Sidon was practically de- 
stroyed, most of its inhabitants carried off to Assyria, 
and their places filled by captives from Babvlonia and 
Elam. During the reign of Asshurbanipaf (668-625 
B. c.) Tyre was once more attacked and conquered, 
but, as usual, honourably treated. In 606 the Assyr- 
ian empire itself was demolished by the allied Baby- 
lonians and Modes, and in 605 Nabucluidonosor, son 
and successor of Nabopolassar, aft(;r having conquered 
Elam and the adjac(uit countries, subdued (586 ii. c.) 
Syria, Palestine, Phtenicia, and Egypt. As the 
Tyri.ans had command of the sea, it was thirteen years 
befonj their city surrendered, but the long siege 
crippled its commerce, and Sidon regained its ancient 
position as the leading city. Phoenicia was passing 
til rough its final stages of national independence and 
glory. From the fifth century on, it was continually 
harassed by the incursions of various Greek colonies 
who gradually absorbed its commerce and industry. 
It passed repeat, edly uiuk'r the rule of the Medo- 
Persian kings, Cyrus, Cambyses, Darius, and finally 
Xerxes, wlio attack(;d the Athenians at Salamis with 
th(j ai(l of the Phamician navy, but their fleet was 
dtifeated and dc'stroyed. In 832, it was finally and 
completely <;on(iuer(Hl liy Alexander the Great, after 
whose death and subsequent to the partition of his 
great Mairetlonian empire amongst his four generals, 
it fell to Laodernon. In 314, Ptolemy attacked Lao- 
dcinon and aniiexcMl Plnenicia to F^gypt. In 198 n. c., 
it was absorb(?d by the Seleucid dyruisty of Syria, 
aftjT the downfall of whicih (65 A. d .), it became a 
Roman province and remained such till the Moham- 
medan conquest of Syria in the seventh century. 
Phceniiiia now forms one of the most important 
Turkish vilayets of Syria with Beyrout as its prin- 
cipal city. 

The whole political histo^ and constitution of 
Plumicia may bo summarized as follows: The 
Phamicians never built an empire, but each city had 
its little indeptmdent territory, assemblies, kings, and 
government, and for general state business sent dele- 
gates to They were not a military, but essen- 

tially a seafaring and commercial people, and were 
successively conquered by the Egyptians, Assyrians, 
Babylonians, Persians, Gre<‘ks, and Romans, to whom, 
because of their great w(!alth, they fulfilled all their 
obligations by the payment of tribute. Although 
blessed with fertile land and well provided by nature, 
the Plurnieians, owing to their small territory and 
cornparaliv(4y large population, were compelled, from 
the very remotest antiquity, to gain their livelihood 
through (rommercc. Hence, their numerous caravan 
routes to the East, and tlieir wonderful marine com- 
merce with the West. They w'ere the only nation of 
th<? ancient East who had a navy. By land they 
pushed their trade to Arabia for gold, agate, onyx, 
incense, and myrrh; to India for pearls, spices, ivory, 
ebony, and ostrich plumes; to Mesopotamia for 
cotton and linen clothes; to Palestine and Egypt for 
grain, wlieat, and barley; to the regions of the Black 
Sea for horses, slaves, and copper. By sea they en- 
circled all the Mediterranean coast, along Syria, 
North Africa, Asia Minor, the A^jgean Sea, and even 
Spain, Franco, afkd England. A logical result of this 
rcmarkaVfic commercial activity was the founding in 
Cyprus, Egypt, Crete, Sicily, Africa, Malta, Sardinia, 
Spain, Asia Minor, and Greece of numerous colonies, 
which became important centres of Phoenician com- 
merce and civilizatidft, and in due time left their 
deep mark upon the history and civilization of the 
classical nations of tlt^^ Mediterranean world. * 


Owing to this activity alao, the Phoenicians devel- 
oped neither literature nor arts. The work dbnc by 
tpem for Solomon shows that their architectural and 
mechanical skill was great only in superiority to that 
of the Hebrews. The remains of their architecture 
are heavy and their apsthctic art is primitive in char- 
acter. In literature, they left nothing w'orthy of 
preservation. To them is ascribed the simplification 
of the primitive, pictorial or ideographic, and syllabic 
systems of writing into an alphabetic one coiysisting 
of twenty-two hitters and writtcm from right to left, 
from which are derived all the later and modern 
Semitic and European alphabets. This tradition, 
however, must be accepted with some iiiodifiealjon. 
There is also no agreement as to whether the kasis of 
this Plumician alphabet is of Egyptian (liieroglyphic 
and hieratic) or of Assy ro-Baby Ionian (cuneiform) 
origin. Those w'ho derive it from a Cypriot prototype 
have not as yet sufficiently demonstrated the plau- 
sibility and probability of their opinion. The recent 
dis(;ovcry of numerous Minoari inscriptions in the 
Island of Crete, some of tlu*in dating as earlj" as 2000 
B. c., has considerably complicated the problem. 
Other inventions, or improvements, in science and 
mechanics, such as weights and mcasun's, glass ^panu- 
facture, coinage, the finding of the polar star, and 
navigation are perhaps justly attiibutod to the 
Phamicians. Botli cthnograpliically and linguistic- 
ally, they b<4ong to the so-called 8(‘niitic group. 
They w'cre called Canaanites, and spoke a diah'ctical 
variety of the Canaanito grouj) of Westc‘rn Semitic 
tongues, closely akin to the dialects of the Siunitic 
inhabitants of Syria, Palestine, and Canaan. A f(^w 
specimens of their language*, as it was sjxjken by the 
colonies in North Africa towards t)i(^ (*nd of tlie tliird 
century b. c., may still be read in Plautus, from which 
it appears to have already attained a great degree of 
consonantal and vocal decay. The dialect of the 
inscriptions is more archaic and less corrupt. 

Our information concerning the religion of the 
Phcx*nicians is meagre and mainly found in ihc Old 
Testament, in (classical traditions, and lc*g(‘nds. Of 
special interest, however, arc the votive inscriptions 
in which a great number of proper names geii<*rally 
construed with that of* some divinity arj^ .ft^una. 
Plurnician polytheism, like that of the otlwu*' S(miitic 
nations, was based partly on Animism and partly 
on the worship of the great powers of natun*, mostly 
of astral origin. They deified the sun and moon, 
which they considered the great forcies that create 
and destroy, and called them Baal and Astaroth. 
Each city had its divine pair: at Sidon it was Baal 
Sidon (the sun) and Astarte (the moon): at Gcbel, 
Baal Tununuz and Baaleth; at ("art n age, Baal 
Hamon and Tanith.. But the same god changed bis 
name according as no was conceived as creator or 
destroyer; tlms Baal as destroyer was worshipped 
at Carthage under the nanie of Molocli. These gods, 
represented by idols* haa^their teini)les, altars, and 
priests. As creators they w'ere honoured with orgies 
and tumultuous feasts; ds destroyers, by human vic- 
tims. Astoreih (Venus), whom the Sidonians repre- 
sented by the crescent of the moon and the dove, 
had her cult in the sacred woodp. Baal Moloch was 
figured At Carthage aig a bronze colossus with arms 
extended and lowered. To appease him cliildrcn were 
laid ip his arms, and fell at once into a pit of fire. 
When Agathocles besieged the city the principfi 
Carthkginians sacrificed to Moloch as many as two- 
hundred of their children. Although this sensual and 
sanguinary religion inspired the surrounding nations: 
with horror, they, nevertheless, imitated it. Hence,, 
the Hebrews frequently sacrificed to Baal on the 
mountains, h,nd the Greeks adored Astarte of Sidon 
under the name of Aphrodite, and Baal Melkart of 
Tvre under the name of Herakloa. The principal 
Phoenician divinities are Adonis, El, Eshmoii, Baal„ 
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Gad, t^oloch, Melkarth, Sakan, Anath, Astaroih, 
Rasaph, Sad, and many others. (For the history of 
Christianity in Phoenicia and its present conditic5fh 
see Syria.) 

Movers, Phrinizier (Bonn-Bcrlin, 1841-50); Lenormant- 
Babi^lun, Hist, ancirnne de L’Orient (6 vol.s., Paris, 1881-S8), 
see especially vol. VI; Kenrick, PhteniHa (London, 1855); 
Rawlinson, Hist, of Phtenicia (London, 1880) ; Meyer, Gesrh. 
d. Altertums (Stiitl«art, 1881-1902) ; Pietsciimann, Gcsch. d. 
Ph&nizie.r (Berlin, 1889); Henan, T/a Mission de Phfnicie (Paris, 
1874);_Perrot and Chipiez, Hist, of Art in Pluenicia (Lomlon, 

1 885);* Bax’ DiRsiN, Studu n zur scmitischcn /idigionsfft’srh.t It II 
(Leipzig, 1870 78); Baetmoen, Beitrage eur Scmitisrfutn Heli-- 
gionsgesch.. 10 (i5 ; SciiuOuku, D.PhOniz. Sprncho (Halle, 1809); 
Williams, The Hist, of the A rt of Wi'iting {.Lomhm-Ncw \ ork, 
1902) ; Landau, Die Phiinizier in Dvr AHe Orient (Leipzig, 1903) ; 

Hulont a iyludy in Oriental Hist. (Now York, 1907). 

GaDRIEL OuSSANl. 

Photinus, heretic of the fourth century, a Galatian 
and deacon to Mareellus, Metropolitan of Ancyra; d. 
37(). He became Bishop of Sirmium in Pannonia, an 
important position on account of the frequent residence 
of the Kmporor Constantius tlierc. The city was more 
I.atin than Gre<jk, and Photinus knew both languages. 
Mareellus was depo.sed by tlie Arian party, but was 
restored by l\)pe Julius and the Synod of Sardica 
(3 13)‘,^and was believed by them to be orthodox, lint 
Photinus was obviously lieretical, and the Kusebian 
court-party (condemned them both at the Synod of 
Antioch (314), which drew up the “macrostich” creed. 
Three envoys wi^rc s(uit to the West and in a synod at 
Milan (343) Photinus was condemned, but not Mar- 
cellus; communion was refused to the (envoys becau.se 
they n'fused to aiuit hemal ize Arius. It is evident 
from the way in whiirh Pope Liberius mentions 
this synod that Roman legates were present, and 
St. Hilary calls its sentenxui a condemnation by the 
Romans. Two years later another synod, perhaps also 
at Milan, tried to obtain the deposition of Photinus 
but this was impo.ssible owing to an outbreak of the 
populaee in his favour. Anotlnjr synod was held 
against him at Sirmium; some Arianizing propositioihs 
from it are (pioted by St. Hilary. 'Fhe heretic appealed 
to the emperor, who appointed judges before whom he 
should, be h(‘ard. For this pui’iiose a great synod as- 
Bvmbled at Sirmium (351). •Basil, the suyiplanter of 
Mari^MTnyi as Bishop of Ancyra and the future leader 
of the Semi-Arians^ ilisputed with Photinus. The her- 
etic was d(;i)oscd, and twenty-.scven anatliematisms 
werxj agn;ed to. Photinus probably returned to his see 
at t he accession of Julian, like the other exiled bishops, 
for St. Jerome says ho was banished by Valentinian 
(304-75). lOvxmtiially he settled in Galatia. Kpipha- 
nius, writing at about the date of his deat h, considered 
his heresy dead in the W(;st. In Pannonia there w(^re 
still some Photiiiians in 381, and a Photinian named 
Marcus, driven from Rome umftr Innocent 1, found 
adhtTcnts in Croatia. In later writers, e. g., St. Augus- 
tine, Pliotini.'iii is the name for any who held Christ 
to he a mere man. • 

Wo obtain some knowleflge of the heresies of Pho- 
tinus from th(i tw(‘nty-s(ive« anathcinatisliis of the 
council of 3.51, of which all but 1, 10, 12, 13, 18, 23, 24, 
25 (according to 8t. Hilary’s order: 1, 10, 11, 12, 17, 
22, 24, 25) and possibly 2 are directed against him. 
We have corroboratil^e evidence from manytwriters, 
especially St. I'^piphanius, wlib had before him the 
complete minutes of the disputation with Basil of 
Ancyra. The canons obviously misrepresent^Pho- 
tinus’s doctrine in condemning it, in so far a.N they 
sometimes say “Son” wlu^rc Photinus would have said 
“Word”. He makes l^e Father and the Word one 
Person (Trp6ir(oTrop) . The Word is equally with the 
Father unbegot ton, or is called a part of the Father, 
eternally in Him as our logos is in us. •The latent 
Word (MiAdtroi) becomes the explicit Word (irpo- 
0opoc6s) not, apparently, at the creation, but at the 
Incarnation, for only then is lie really Son. The 
Divine SuVjstancc can be dilated and contracted (so 


St. Hilary translates irXari/veir^at and avafdWeaBai^ while 
Mercator’s version of Nestorius’s fourtlil^ermon gives 
“ extended and collected ” ) . This is exaetly^thc \jord- 
ing of Sabellius, who said that God irXaTiJwrai, is 
broadened out, into 8on and Spirit. To Photinus the 
expaiLsion forms the Son, who is not , until the human 
birth of Chri.st. Hence before the Incarnation tluTx* is 
no Son, and God is Fathcir and Word, Xeyowdrup. ’^Fhe 
Incarnation .secin.s to have been eoncdvc'd after a Ni*s- 
torian fashion, for Photinus declared the Son of Mary 
to be mere man, and this is the best-known point in his 
teaching. H(i was eon.sequently classed with Paul of 
Samosata; Jeromij even calls him an hjbioiiite, prob- 
ably because, like Mercator, lie bcli(iV(Hl him t-o have 
dcnicfl the Virgin birth. But this is perliaps an error. 
He ecrtainly said that the Holy Ghost descended uiion 
Christ and that Hi? was conecived by the Holy Ghost. 
By His union wiili the prophoric Word, Christ was the 
Son. The Holy Ghost is identified like t he Word with 
the Unbegotton; Ho is a iiart of the Father and the 
Word, aslho Word isapartof the Fat her. It is evident 
that Photinus w^ent so far beyond Marcillus that it is 
unfair to call him his follower. In liis 'f riiiitariaii doc- 
trine he is a Modalist Monanrhian, and in liis Chris- 
tology a Dynarnistie Monardiian, (combining tlie i^rnirs 
of Theoilotus with those of Sahelliiis. But it is clear 
that his views wen? partly motived by the de.sire to get 
away from Mie Ditheism which not only the Ariaiis hut 
even the Kastern modiTates were unable to avoid, and 
he especially denounced the Arian doctrine that the 
Son is produeiMl by the Will of tlie FatliiT. His writ- 
ings are lost; the chief of lh(*ni were “C’oiitra ( lentes” 
and “JJbri ad Valontinianum”, according to St. 
Jerome; he wrote a work in both Greek and Latin 
against all the heresies, and an explanation of the 
Creed. 

S<M» Arianimm; also Hkpei.e, Govnexh, 11; WAUrn, Histor %9 
dvr Ketzr.reien, III (Lripzifc, 17(>G); Klohe, (irsrh. umi Lehre de.a 
Mareellus und Photinus (IlaiuburK, 1837); 7j win t Mareellus von 
Ancyra (Gotha, 18G7) ; Ffoulkeb in Diet. Christ. liiog. (1887). 

John Chapman. 

Photius of Constantinople, chief author of the 
great schism between East and West, was h. at Con- 
stantinople c. 815 (Hergcnri)iht'r says “not much ear- 
lier than 827”, “Photius”, l,3ir); others, about SIO); 
d. probably 0 fVb., 81)7. liis father was a spalhdrios 
(lifeguard) named Siagius. Syineon Magisfer (“De 
Mich, et J'heod.”, Bonn ed., 18.38, xxix, (itiS) says that 
liis mother was an eiitaped mm and that he was ille- 
gitimate. Hi? fur tiler relates that a holy bisho]), 
IVIiehael of Synnada, before? his birth foretold that lie 
would become jiatriarch, l>ut would work so imieb evil 
that it would bo better that hi? should not bi? born. 
His father then wanted to kill him and his mother, l)ut 
the bishop said: “Y'ou cannot hinder what God has 
ordained. J'aki? care for yourself.” His mother also 
dreamed that she would give birth to a demon. When 
he was born the abbot of the Maxiinine monastery 
baptized him and gave him the name Photius (I'hi- 
ligiitened), saying: “Perhaps the anger of God will be 
turned from him” (Syineon Magister, ibid., ef. Her- 
genroilier, “Photius”, I, 318-10). These stories 
need not bi? taken seriously. It is certain tliat the fu- 
turi? patriarch belonged to one of the gr(;at families of 
Constantinople; the Patriarch Tarasius (784-80(>), in 
whose time the sevcntli general couniiil (Second of 
Nic:ea, 787) was held, was either elder brother or uncle 
of his father (Photius: Ep. ii, P. G., Cl I, 009). The 
family was conspicuously ortliodox find had suffered 
some persecution in Iconoclast times (under Leo V, 
813 -20). Photius says that in his youth he had had a 
passing inclinatiori for the monastic life (“Ep. ad 
Orient, et (P'^con.”, P. G., ClI, 1020), but the prospect 
of a career in the world soon eclipsed it. 

He early laid the founrhitions of tliiit erudition 
which eventually maije him oi^ of the most farnoua 
scholars of alljbhe Middle Ages, iiisiiiatural aptitude 
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must have been extraordinary, his industry was colos- 
sal. 1'hotiusl‘does not appear to have had any teach- 
ers VM)rth>of being remembered; at any rate he never 
alludes to his masters. Jlergenrother, however, notes 
that there were many good scholars at Constantinople 
while Photius was a (^liild and young man, and argues 
from his exa(;t and systematic knowledge of all 
branches of learning that he could not have been en- 
tirely self-taught (op. cit., 1, d22). Ilis (uiemies a])- 
prcciated his learning. Nicetiis, the friend and bi«)g- 
rapher of his rival Ignatius, praises Photius\s skill in 
grammar, poetry, rhetoric, philosophy, medicine, law, 
“and all scieiuai" (“Vita S. Ignaiii” in Mansi, XVI, 
229). Pop(» Nicholas 1, in the Innit of the quarrel, 
writes to the Emperor Michaol III: “Consider very 
can‘fully how Photius can stand, in si)itc of his great 
virtues and univ<Tsal knowledge’' (Ep. xcviii “Ad 
Mich.’’, P. G., CXIX, lOdO). It is curious that so 
learned a man never knew Latin. While he was still a 
young man he made the first draft of his encyclop:edic 
“Myrobiblion”. At an early age, also, he be^m to 
teach grammar, philosoi)hy, ami tlieology in his own 
house to a steadilj" increasing number of studf'iits. 

Ilis public care<T was lo be that of a statesman, 
coupled with a military command, ilis brother 
Sergius married Irene, the em])(a-or’s aunt. 'Phia 
connexion and his undoubted nuu it procunnl Photius 
speedy advancement. He became eliit'f secretary of 
State {irptoToffT^KfiriTii) and captain of the lafe Guard 
{TTpuyTOiTiraO&piQ^), He was unmarried. Probably about 
838 he was sent on an embassy “to the Assyr- 
ians” (“Myrobiblion”, prefa<uO, i. e., apparently, to 
the Khalifa at Hagdad. In the year S57, then, when 
the crisis came in his lib*, Photius was alr(*ady on(» of 
the most prominent members of the Court of Constan- 
tinople. That crisis is the story of the Great Schi.sm 
(see Greek Ciiukcii). The einp<*ror was Mic^luud 
III (842-67), son of the Theodora who had finally re- 
stored the holy images. When he succreeded his 
father Theojihilus (829-842) he wa.s only three years 
old; he grew to be the wr(*t(4i(?d boy known in Byzan- 
tine history as Michael the Drunkard {6 pfOva-TT^s). 
Theodora, at first regent, retired in 8.56, and her 
brother Bardas s\icc.e(Mh‘d, with the title of Ca'sar. 
Bardas liv^vl in im^c'st with his daughter-in-law 
Eudocia, wh(a*efore the Patriarch Ignatius (846-57) 
refused him Holy Communion on tlie Ejiiphany of 
857. Ignatius was d('])os(Ml and banish(*d (Xov. 2.3, 
857), and the more pliant Photifi’s was intrudeil into 
his i)lace. He, w;is hurried through Holy Orders in 
six days; on Christinas Day, 857, Gregory Asbest.as 
of Syracuse, hims(‘lf excommunicate for insubordina- 
tion by Ignatius, ordained Photius patri.arch. By this 
act Photius committed three oiTences against canon 
law: he was ordained bishop without having kept the 
interstic(\s, by an excommunicatt^ (;on.s(M*rator, and 
to an already occupied see. To receive ordination 
from an ex(!om muni cate person made him too ex- 
communicate ipso forlo. 

Afb^r vain atl (‘m]>ts to make Ignatius resign his see, 
the einpcaor trie(l t-o obtain from Pope Nicholas I 
(858-67) recognition of Photius by a letter grossly 
misrepresenting the facts and .asking for leg;itf*s to 
come and decide the? qiK'stion in a synod. Photius 
also wrote, very re.spect fully, to the? same ])urpose 
(Hergenrother, “Photius”, I, 407-11). The pope 
sent two legates, llodoald of I'orto and Z.*M?hary of 
Anagni, with cautious leltiu’s. The legates were to 
h(*ar both sides ahd report to him. A synod was held 
in St. Sophia’s (M.ay, 861). The legates took heavy 
bribes and agreed to Ignatius’s deposit ion and Photius’s 
succession. Thc*y returned to Rome with Rirther 
letters, and the (‘inperor sent his Serrretary of State, 
Leo, after them wi1?h more explanations (Hergen- 
rother, op. cit., I, 139-4(K)). In all these letters both 
the emperor and Pluftius emphatically acknowlcdgd 
the Roman prifaacy and categorically invoke the 


pope’s jurisdiction to confirm what has hap]9ened. 
IV^anwhilo Ignatius, in exile at the island Terebinth, 
sent his friend the Archimandrite Theognostus to 
Rome with an urgent letter setting forth his case (Her- 
genrother, 1, 4()()-61). Theognostus did not arrive 
till 862. Nicholas, then, having heard both sides, 
decided for Ign.atius, and answered the letters of 
Michael and Photius by insisting that Ignatius must 
be restored, that the usurpation of his see must cease 
(ibid., I, 511-16, 516-19). He also wrote in the* same 
sense to the other Eastern patriarchs (510-1 1 ). From 
that attitude Rome never wavered: it was the immedi- 
ate cause of the s(4nsm. In 863 the pope held a syijypd 
at the Lateral! in which the two legates weror;vned, 
degraded, and exeominunictated. The synod repeats 
Nicholas’s d(M*ision, that Ignatius is lawful Patriarch 
of Cons! ant inoplc; Photius is to be excommunicate 
unless he retires at once from his usurped place. 

But Photius had the emperor and the Court on his 
side. Instead of obeying the pope, to whom he had 
appealed, he resolved to deny his authority altogether. 
Ignatius was kept chained in prison, the pope’s letters 
were not allowed to be publislied. The emperor sent 
an answer dictated by I’hotius saying that n^^tihiiig 
Nicholas could do would help Ignatius, that ail the 
Eastern I’atriarelis wt?re on Photius's side, that the 
excommunication of the legates must be explained 
and that unless th(‘ jiope altca-ed his decision, Michael 
would come to Rome with an army lo punish him. 
Photius then k(‘pt his place undisturbed for four 
3 "ears. In 867 he earned the war into the enemy’s 
camp by excommunicating the ])ope ami liis Latins. 
The reasons he givc’s for this, in an encyclical 
si'nt to the Eastern patriarchs, are: that Latins (1) 
fast on Saturday, (2) do not begin Lent till Ash 
Wednesday (instetul of Ihrc'c days efirlier, as in the 
lOast), (3) do not allow priests to be married, (4) do 
not allow prit'sts to administer confirmation, (5) have 
added the jUioque to the creed. Because of these 
errors the pot)o and all fait ins arc: “forerunners of 
Hfiostasy, servants of Antichrist who deserve a 
thoiLsaml deaths, liars, fighters against God” (Her- 
genrother, I, 642 16). It is not easy to s.‘iy what the 
Midchitc fiatriarchs thought of the cptarrol thks 
juncture. Afterwards, at the Kiglith GenerafXVjun- 
cil, their legates deelar(‘d that they Jiad pronounced 
no sentcaice, against Photius because that of the pope 
w:is obviously suflicient. 

Then, smldenly, in the same year (Sept., 867), 
I’hotius fell. Micliael III was murdered and Basil I 
(the Mac-edoiiian, 867-86) seized his i>lace as emperor. 
Photius shared the fate of all Michael’s friends. He 
was ejected from the patriarch’s palae(», and Ignatius 
restored. Nicholas ^died (Nov. 13, 867). Adrian II 
(867-72), his succ(;.ssor, answered Ignatius’s appeal for 
legates to attend a synod that should examine the 
whole? matter by s(?nding Donatus, Bishop of Ostia, 
Sb'pheii, Bishop of’Nepf^ and a deaeon, Mariniis. 
4'hey arrived at Const antinojile in 8ept., 869, and in 
October the synod was opened which Catholics recog- 
nize as the Eighth General (Council (Fourth of Con- 
stantinople). This synod tried Photius, confirmed 
his deposition, and, as he refijsed to renounce his 
claim, rftcommunicated him. Fho bishops of his 
party received light penances (Mansi, XVI, 308-409). 
Photuis was banished to a monastery at Stenos on the 
Bospnorus. Here he syjont seven years, writing le^ 
ters t6 his friends, organizing his party, and waiting 
for another chance. Meanwhile Ignatius reigned as 
patriarch. Photius, as part iif his policy, professed 
great admiration for t\w emperor and sent him a 
nctitious pedigree showing his descent from St. 
Gregory thft- Illuminator and a forged prophecy fore- 
telling his greatness (Mansi, XVI, 284). Basil was 
so pleasiMl with this that he recalled him in 876 and 
appointed him tviliOr to his son Constantine. Photius 
ingratiated himtelf with everyone and feigned recon- 
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ciliatnii with Ignatius. . It is doubtful how far Igna- 
tius believed in him, but Pliotius at this time never 
tires of expatiating on his elose friendship with ^le 
patriarch. He became so popular that when Ignatius 
died (23 Oet., 877) a strong i)arty demanded that 
Photius should succeed him; the emperor was now 
on their side, and an embassy went to Rome to explain 
that everyone at Constantinople wanted Photius to 
be patriarch. The pope (John VI II, 872-82) agreed, 
al>Ko^red him from all censure, and acknowledged 
hin as patriarch. 

This concession has been much discussed. It has 
been rei)resented, truly enough, that Photius had 
shTh> 4 ji, himself unfit for such a post; John VUPs 
acknowledgment of him has IxMin described as .showing 
deplorable weakm*ss. On the other hand, by Igna- 
tius’s death tlie Sec of Constantinople W£is now really 
vacant; the clergy had an undoubt(?d right to elect 
their own j)atriarch; to refuses to acknowledge Photius 
W’ould have provokc'd a fresh breach with the Ejist, 
would not have prev('n1ed his ocjcupation of the see, 
and would havegivi'n his party (includingthe emperor) 
just reason for a quarn'l. The event provetl that 
almost anything would have been better than to allow 
his succession, if it could be prevented. But the pope 
could not foreseen that, and no doubt hoped that 
Photius, having reached the lieight of his ambition, 
would drop th(» quarrel. 

In 878, Ihtm, Photius at last obtained lawfully the 
plac(* he had formerly usurped. Rome acknowledged 
him and restored him to her communion. There was 
no {)ossible reason now for a fresh (juarrol. But he had 
id(Mitifi(*tl himself so completely with that strong 
anti-lioman j)arty in the East whic^h he mainly had 
formed, and, doubtless, ho had formed so gnnit a hatnul 
of Rome, tJiat now Ik^ (tarried on the old quarrel with 
as much bitterness as ever and more influ(*nce. 
Nevertholc'ss ho apj^licMl to Rome for legates to come 
to another synod, "rhore was no reason for the synod, 
but he ])ors»ia(led John VI 1 1 that it wouhl clear up 
the la.st remains of (he schism and rivet more firmly 
th(^ union Ix'tween h^ast and W est, llis real motive 
was, no doubt, 1 o unth) ( lu' elTi'ct of the synod iJiat had 
^lei)Osed hiiik The pope synt (hree legal.(»s, Cardinal 
PefPTTff St. Chrysogf)nus, Paul, Bishop of Ancona, 
and hhig('ne, Bishop of Ostia. J’he synod was o]M*ned 
in St. Sopliia\s in November, 870. Tliis is the “ Pseu- 
dosynodiriy Photiana” wJiicrli the Orthodox count as 
the I^’ighth (’auieral Council. Photius had it all his 
own way througliout. He rovok<Ml the acts of the 
former synod (800), repeated all his accusal ions against 
the Latins, dwelling especially on the jilioque griev- 
ance, anatliematized all who added anything to the 
Creed, and declared tJiat Bulgaria should bedong to 
the Byzantine Patriarchate. •The fact that there 
was a gr(\‘it majority for all these measures shows how 
strong Pl^otius’s party had become in the East. The 
legates, like their pr(Mlece>r ;ors in 801, agreed to every- 
thing the majority desired (Mansi, XVI 1, 374 sq.). 
As soon as they had retun^ed to Rome, Photius sent 
the Acts to the pope for his confirmation. Instead 
John, naturally, agfiin excommunicat(jd him. So the 
schism broke out again. This time it lasted seven 
years, till Basil Psfleath in 880. t 

Btisil was succ(ieded by hia son Leo VI (880-912), 
who strongly disliked Photius. One of liis first acts 
«vas to ac(;usc him of treason, depose, aiidtb.anish 
him (880). The story of this second deposition 
and banishment is obscure. The charge was that 
^Photius had conspirf^ to depose the emperor and 
put one of his own relation^ on the thron®— an accusa- 
tion which i^irobably meant that the emperor wanted 
to get rid of him. As Stephen, I^eo’s younger brother, 
was made patriarch (88(i-03) the real explanation 
may be merely that Loo disliked Photius and wanted a 
place for his brother. Stephen’s intrusion w\as as* 
glaring an offence against canon la^ as had been that 


of Photius in 857; so Rome refused tofecognize him. 
It was only under his successor Anton v 11 (893-95) 
that a synod was held which restored reunion for 
a cent ury and a half, till the time of Michael CJieiiular- 
ius (1013-58). But Photius had left a powerful anti- 
Roman party, eager to rejiudiaU* the poise’s primacy 
and ready for another scJiism. It wfis this party, to 
which Ca'rularius belonged, that triuinjihed at Con- 
stantinople und(‘r him, so that Photius is rightly con- 
sidere<l the author of the schism which still busts. 
After this second deposition Photius suddenly dis- 
ai)i)ears from history. It is not even known in w'hat 
monastery he spent his last y(‘ars. Among his many 
letters tlu're is none l h:if, can b(' dated cert ainly as bc*- 
longing to this w'cnnd exile. The date of liis death, 
not (piite certain, is generally given Jis 6 February, 
807. 

That Photius was one of the greatest men of the 
Middh‘ Ages, om* of the m(»st riunarkable characters 
in all church history, will n(»t. bc' <lis])uted. His fatal 
quarrel with Rome, though the nu)st famous, wjus only 
one result of his manyrsidc'd activity. During the 
stormy years h(*sj)r*nt on the j)a triarch’s throne, while 
he was warring against, t la^ Latins, In* was negotiating 
with the Mosh'in Khalifa for the protection of the 
Christians under Moslem rule and t hectare of the Holy 
Places, and carrying on eon 1 roversies against various 
Eastern heretics, Arimmians, Paulicians etc. His 
inten'st in bdters ikwct abated. Amiil all his cares 
he found tim(i to w rite works on dogma, Biblical criti- 
cism, c.‘inoiilaw, homilies, an encyclopa'dia of all kinds 
of learning, and letb’rs on all questions of the day. 
Had it not been for his disastrous schism, he might be 
(counted t.la^ last, and om* of tlu^ greatest, of the Greek 
Fathers. There is no shallow' of suspicion against his 
private lift*. He bore his t^xiles and other troubb'S 
manfully and wt*ll. He never despaired of his cause 
and spent the years of adv(*rsily in building up his 
party, writing lc‘tt(‘rs to encourage his old friends and 
make new ont's. 

And yet tin* other side of his character is no less 
evhlent. His insati:d)le ainlation, his determination 
to ol)tain and keep the i)alriarcha.l sei*, h'd him to the 
extreme of dishonesty. liis (daim w'as worthless. 
J'hat Ignatius was the rightful patriarch as long as he 
lived, and Photius an intruder, <\annot b(* denied by 
any one wJio does not conceive the C^iundi as men*ly 
the slave of a civil government. And to ki'.(q) this 
plaei* Photius desee^di’d to the low'est. d(*pth of deceit. 
At the very time he w'as proti*sting his obedience to 
the pope ho was dictating to the (?mj)(‘ror insolent 
lett(*rs that denied all papal jurisdiction. He misrep- 
resented the story of Ignatius’s deposition with un- 
blushing lies, and he at least connived at Ignatius’s 
ill-treat mc*iit in banishment. He proclaimed openty 
his entire subservienc?e to the State in the whole 
question of his intrusion, lie stops at nothing in his 
wjir against the Latins. He heaps up accaisations 
against thi'in that lie must have knowm w'cre lies. 
His (*irroiitery on occasions is almost incredible. For 
instance*, as one more grievam^e against Rome, he 
never tires of inv(*ighing against the fact that Pope 
Marinus I (882-81), John VI IPs succes.sor, was 
translat c'd f rom another see, instead of being ordained 
from the Roman clergy. He describes this as an 
atnxdous breach of canon law, quoting against it 
the first ands(;cond canons of Sardiea; and at the same 
time he? himself continually transferred bishops in his 
patriarchate. The Orthodox, who look upon him, 
rigidly, .as the gn*at champion of fheir cause against 
Rome, have forgiven all his ofi‘enc(*s for the sake of 
this championship. They have canonized him, and 
on () Feb., when they keep his f(*a.st, their office over- 
flows wdth his praise. He is the “faixsliining radiant 
star of the church”, the “mosl inspired guiile of the 
Orthodox”, “thrice blessed speaker for God”, “wise 
and divine glory of the hierarchy, w'ho broke the horns 
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of Roman priilo’* (“ Menologiori ** for 6 Fob., ed. Malt- 
zcw, I, 916 sq.). Thii Catholic remembers this ex- 
traordinary nian with mixed feelings. We do not 
donydiis dininent qualities and yet we certainly do not 
remember him as a thrice blessed speaker for God. 
One may perhaps sum up Photius by saying that he 
was a great man with one blot on his character — his 
insatiable and unscrupulous ambition. But that blot 
BO covers his life that it eclipses everything else and 
makes him deserve our final judgment as one of the 
worst enemies 1 In* Church of Christ ever had, and the 
cause of the gn‘atest calamity that over beh^ll her. 

Worka . — Of Pliotiiis^s prolific literary pro<luction 
part has botui lost-. A great na'rit of what remains is 
that he has pn'sorved at least fragments of earlier 
Greek works of whitdi otherwise we should know noth- 
ing. This applies especially to his “Myriohiblion*\ 
(1) The “Myriobiblion” or “ Bibliotheca is a col- 
lection of descriptions of books he had read, with notes 
and sometimes copious extracts. It contains 2S0 
such notices of books (or rather 270; no. 89 is lost) on 
every possible subject — theology, philosophy, rhet- 
oric, grammar, physics, medicine. He (piotes pagans 
and Christians, Acts of Councils, Acts of Martyrs, 
and so on, in no sort of order. For the works thus 
partially saved (otherwise unknown) see Krumbacher, 
“Byz. latter.**, 518-19. (2) The “Lexicon** 

ffumytayifi) was compiled, probably, to a great extent 
by his students under his direction (Krumbacher, ibid., 
521), from older (ilreek dictionarie.s (Pausanias, Har- 
pokration, Diogenianos, d^lius r)ion 3 \sius). It was 
intended as a practical help to rcfidcrs of the Greek 
classics, the Septuagint, and the New Testain<‘nt. 
Only one MS. of it exists, the defective “Codex 
Galcanus** (formerl}'’ in the possession of Thomas 
Gale, now at Cambridge), written about 1200. (3) 

The “Amphilochia**, derlicated to one of his favourite 
disciples, Amphilochius of Cyzicus, are answers to 

a uestions on Biblical, philosophical, and theological 
ifficultics, writUui during his first exile (867-77). 
There are 321 subjects discussed, each in a regular 
form — question, answer, diflicuUies, solutions — but 
arranged again in no ortlcr. Photius gives mostly the 
views of famous Grct;k Fathers, Fpi[)hanius, Cyril 
of Alexandria, John Damascom?, (\s[)ecially Theodoret. 
(4) Biblical works.— Only fragments of the.so arc 
extant, chiefly in Catenas. The longest are from 
Commentaries on 8t. Matthew an<l Ilomans. (5) 
Canon Law. — The classical “ Noirrocanon” (q. v.), the 
oflicial code of the Orthodox Church, is attributed to 
Photius. It is, however, older than his time (see 
John .Scuolastiou.s). It was revised and received 
additions (from thesynodsof 861 amlS70) in Photius*s 
time, probably by his orders. The “CoIh*ctions and 
Accurate 10xp(Jsitions”(Si;»fa7w7ai Kal dK'pijScts) 

(Herg(*nrother, op. cit., Ill, 105-70) are a series of 
questions and answers on points of canon law, really 
an indin'ct vindi(!ation of his own claims and position. 
A number of his letters boar on canonical questions. 
(6) Plomilics. — ITergenrothcr mentions twenty-two 
sermons of Photius (Til, 232). Of those two were 
printed when llergennithcr wrote (in P. G., Cl I, 548 
sq.), one on the Nativity of the Blessed Virgin, and 
one at the dedication of a new church during his 
second patriarchate. Laf t'r, S. Aristarches published 
eighty-three homili(\s of dilTerc'nt kinds (Constanti- 
nople, 1900). (7) Dogmatic and polemical works. — 

Many of these btvir on his a(a*usations against the 
Latins and so form the bc'ginning of the long series of 
anti-Catholic controversy prodiieed by Orthodox 
theologians. The most important is “ Concerning the 
Theology about the Holy Ghost*’ (Hepi rijs toV dy(ov 
TcvtOfiaroi fiviTTaytaylai^ P. G., Cl I, 264-541), a defence 
of the Procession froip God the Father alone, based 
chiefly on John, xv, 26. An epitome of the same 
work, made by a later author and contained in 
Euthymius Zigabenus*^ “Panoplia**, XllI, became 


the favourite weapon of Orthodox controverdalists 
for many centuries. The treatise ‘ ‘ A gainst Those who 
siiy that Rome is the First Sec**, also a very popular 
Orthodox weapon, is only the last part or supplement 
of the “Collections**, often written out separately. 
The “ Dissertation Coneerning the Reappearance of the 
Manichacans** (Aii)79;(rts ir€pi rijs fuipixalup dpap\aarT‘^- 
<rfws, P. G., Cll, 9-264), in four books, is a history ami 
n^futation of the I’aulicdans. Much of the “Aniphfl- 
ochia** belongs to this heading. The little wmrk 
“Against the Franks and otherT,atins** (Hergonrother, 
“Monumenta**, 62-71), attributed to Photius, is not 
authentic. It was WTitten after Cjrrularius (Ilergen- 
rother, “Photius**, 111, 172 224). (8) LetiviriS'.— 

Migne. P. G., Cll, publishes 193 letters arranged in 
three books; Balettas (London, 1864) has edited a 
more complete collection in five parts. They cover 
all the chief periods of Photius’s life, and are the most 
im])ortant source for his history. 

A. Khrhard (in Krumbacher, “ Byzantinische Lit- 
teratur**, 74-77) judges Photius as a distinguished 
preacher, but not as a theologian of the first im])ortance. 
His theological w-ork is chiefly the collection of ex- 
cerpts from Greek Fathers and other sources. His 
erudition is vast, and probably unecpialled in the-Mid- 
dlc Ages, but he has little originality, even in his con- 
troversy against the Latins. Ih'H', too, he only 
needed to collect angry things sjiifl by Byzantine 
theologians before his time. Jiut his discovery of the 
lilioque grievance seems to be original. Its success 
as a weapon is considerably greater than its real value 
deserves (Fortescuc, “Orthodox Eastern Church**, 
372 84). 

Editions. — The works of Photius known at the time 
were collected by Migne, P. G., Cl-CV. J. Balettas, 
^u)tIov iviaroXaL (London, 1864), contains other let- 
ters (altogether 260) not in Migne. A. Papadopulos- 
Korameus, “S. Patris Photii Epistolaj XLV" (St. 
Petersburg, 1896) gives forty-five more, of which, how- 
ever, only the first twenty-one are autlumtic. S. Aris- 
tarches, ^utIov \6yoi kuL 6gtXtai 83 (Constantinople, 
1900, 2 vols.), gives other homilies not in Migne. 
Oikonomos has edited the “Amphilochia** (Athens, 
1858) in a more complete text. J. Hergenrotherv 
“Monumenta grieea ad Photium eiusque lifsWTiiam 
pertinentia” (Ratisbon, 1869), and Papailojiulos-Kera- 
meus, “Monumenta gneca et latina ad historiam 
Photii iiatriarchieperlinentia” (St. Petersburg, 2 parts, 
1S99 and 1901), add further documents. 

I'he Acta of the Syufififi of and S7U aro th« fiiost important 
BOiirrcs (Mansi, XVF and XVll). Thkoosobtuh (Archimamlrite 
fit Constant inopin), Ai^eAAo? irfpicxutv ndi/ra ra Kara r'ov fxtyav 
'lyi'dTtoi', a conlfinp«)r{iry account of the beginning of the schiam 
(in Mansi, XVI, 295 wi.): Nikktas David Pai»iilaoon (<1. S90); 
Btos ’l-yi/ariow (Mansi, XVI, 20‘J aq.). Papadopuloh-Kkrambus 
declare*! this to he a four^eenth-centnry forgery in the Vizant. 
Vremunnik (1890), 1.V38, *ev6oi'iic»jTav o 7ra4>/^ayu}v)\ he was suc- 
ccaafully refutod by Vahiljkwski (ibid., 39-.'i6); rf. Byzant. Zeit- 
achrift, IX (1900), 208 aq. (Jenkhios, BaaiAeiai (written between 
OlJj-yriO), a history *)f the emperors and Court from Leo V (813- 
20) to Basil 1 (8(»7-S()), iiuhlisl.ed in Corpus Scriptorum Hiat. 
Ttyzantinm (Bonn, 1834) and P. C.,CIX, 98.'> aqq.; Thkophanes 
C oNTiNUATiia for 813-901 in Corpus Script., 1838, and P. (?., 
CIX, 15 aqq.; Leo Orammatioiih, re-edition of Symkon Maois- 
TER, Chronicle, in Corpus Script., 1842, and P. G., CVIII, 1037 sqq. 

HERaCNUOTiiER, PfioHus, Patriarch von KonstnntinopH, sein 
Leben, seine Schriflcn u. dus griechische Schisma (Hatisbon, 1867- 
69) (the moat learned and exhaustive work on the .subject). 
Dkmktrak»..pui.oh, 'I ffTopia TOV axitrpaTtt ^ Aarieoc^f dirb 
bp0o86(ov riocAvjo’iac (I.elpaig, 1867),^ is an attempted rejoinder to 
Hkroknkuthbr, as is also Kremos, * lo-ropta toO (rxCapaTot; tmp 6vo 
fKKAyi<ritoy (Athens, 190.5 07, two volumes punlished out of 
f*>ur). CUmmkk, Papst Nikolaus u. die byzantinische Staatskirchi. 
seiner Z'it (Berlin, 18.57); Pirn i.er, Geschichle der kirchlichen 
Trennung zwisrhen detn Orient, u. Occident (Munich, 1864-65); 
Norden, Das PapsUum und Byzam (Berlin, 1903); Krumbacher, 
Geschichle der Byzaniinische.n LittcratMr (Munich, 1897), 73-79. 
515 '.524 (with, '^opiou.s bibliography); Fortkscue, The Orthodox 
Eastern Church (London, 1907), 'x35-171 ; Ruinaut, Le schisme de 
Photius (Paris, 1910). 

Adrian Fortescub. 

Phrygrians. See Montanists. 

Phylacteries (</>v\axT^piop safeguard, amulet, oi 
charm). The word occurs only once in the New Tee- 
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tament (Matt., xxiii, 5), in the great discourse of Our 
Lord against the Pharisees whom He reproaches witl 
ostentation in the discharge of their religious and 
social duties: “For they make their phylacteries 
broaii and enlarge their fringes By the Jews the 
phylacteries arc termed tephillinf plural of the woixl 
tephillahy “a prayer”, and consist of two small square 



Arm entwined with Phylactery 

cases of leather, one of which is worn on the forehead, 
the other on the iqiper left arm. The cjisc for the 
forelH»ad holds four distinct compartments, that for 
tlic arm only one. They contain narrow strips of 
parchment on which arc copied passages from the 
Pentateuch, viz.. Ex., xiii, 1-10; and Dent., vi, 4-9; 
xi, 111-21. The practice of wearing the phylacteries 
at sta^d moments is still regarded as a sacred reli- 
gions duty by the orthodox Jews. 

Kleim, Hie ’totapholh nach Ribrl utid Tradition in Jahrbilcher 
/. Prot. TheoL (Bt*rlin, ISSl), 666-689; Vigouroux, Diet, de la 
Jiible. ». V. PhylactbrvH. 

Jamks F. Driscoll. 

Physics, History of. — The subject will be treated 
und(;r the following heads: — I. A Glance at Ancient 
Physics; II. Science and Early Christian Scholars; 
III. A Glanc(^ at .\rabian Physics; IV. Arabian Tra^li- 
tion and batin Scholasticism; V. The Science of Ob- 
servation and Its Progress —Astronomers — The Stat- 
ics of .lordanus — Thierry of Freiberg — Pierre of 
Maricourt; VI. The Articles of Paris (1277) — Possi- 
bility of V acAUiin ; VII. The Earth^s Motion— ^resme ; 
Vlli. Plurality of Worlds; IX. Dynamics — Theory of 
Impetus- -Inertia— Celestial and Sublunary Mechan- 
ics identical; X. Propagation of the Doctrines of the 
School of Paris in Germany and Italy— Purbjich and 
I(^giomontani|s — Nicholas of Cusa — Vinci; XI. Ital- 
ian /«iwii-oism and its Tendencies to Routine — At- 
tempts at Restoring the Astronomy of Iloinocentric 
Spheres; XII. The Copcrnican Revolution; XIII. 
Fortunes of the Copcrnican System in the Sixteenth 
Century; XIV. Theory of the Tides; XV. Statics in 
the Sixteenth Century — Stevinus; XVI. Dynamics in 
the Sixteenth Century; XVII. Galilco^s Work; 
XVIII. Initial Attempts in Cele.stial Mechanics — 
Gilbert — Kepler; XIX. Controversies concerning 
Gcostatics; XX. Descar tes\s Work; XXL Progress of 
Experimental Physics; XXII. Ufidulatory Theory of 
Light; XXIII. Development of Dynamics; XXIV. 
Newton’s Work; XXV. Progress of General and Celes- 
tial Mechanics in the Eighteenyi Century; XXVI. 
Establishment of the Thcoty of Electricity and Mag- 
netism; XXVII. Molecular Attraction; XXVIll. 
Revival of the Undulatory "Jfheory of Light; XXIX. 
Theories of Heat. 

I. A Glance at Ancient Physics. — Although at 
the time of Chri.st's J[)irth Hellenic science had pro- 
duced nearly all its masterpiecyis, it was still to give 
to the world Ptolemy’s astronomy, the way for which 
li^d been pjived for more than a century by the works 
of Hipparchus. The revelations of Greek thoumit on 
the nature of the ext,crior world en<led witn the 
“Almagest”, which appeared about a. d. 145, and 
then began the decline of ancient learning Those of 
its works that escaped the dires kindled oy Moham- 
medan warriors were subjected to the b|irren inter- 
pretations of Muvssulman commentators and, like 
parched seed, awaited the time when Latin Chris- 
tianity would furnish a favourable soil in which they 
could once more flourish and bring forth fruit. Hence 
it is that the time when Ptolemy p'ut the finishing 


touches to his “Great Mathematical Syni of Astron- 
omy” seems the most opportune in which to study 
the field of ancient physics. An iinpassabl# froiiticr 
separated this field into two regions in whiiih different 
laws prevailed. From the moon’s orbit to the sphere 
enclosing the world, extended the region of beings 
exempt from generation, change, and death, of p(*r- 
fect, divine beings, and tliesc were the star-.sphc*rc and 
the stars themselves. Inside the lunar orbit lay the 
region of generation and corruption, where the four 
elements and the mixed bodies generaUxl by tlieir 
mutual combinations were subject to perpetual 
change. 

The science of the stars was dominated by a prin- 
ciple formulated by Plato and the Pythagoreans, 
according to which all t hi? phenomena pn\s(*ntcd to us 
by the heavenly bodies must be accountc;d for by 
combinations of circular and uniform motions. More- 
over, Plato declared that tlu*.se circular mot ions were 
reducible to the rotation of solid globes all limited by 
spherical surfaces concentric with t,lie World and the 
Earth, and some of these homocentric si)lieres carried 
fixed or wandering stars. Eudoxus of Cnidus, Cal- 
ippiLs, and Aristotle vied with one another in striving 
to advance this theory of homocentric spheres, its 
fundamental hypothesis being incorporated in Aris- 
totle’s “Physics” and “Metaphysics”. IloweviT, the 
jistronomy of homocentric spheres could not explain 
all c(‘lestial phenomena, a considerable number of 
which show’cd that the wandering stars did not alw^ays 
remain at an equal distance from the Ji^arth. Hera- 
clides Ponticus in Plato’s time, and Aristarchus of 
Samos about 280 n. c. emleavoured to ae.eount for all 
sxstronomical phenomena by a helio<!entric system, 
which was an outline of the Copernican mechanics; 
but the arguments of physics an<l the precepts of 
theology proclaiming the Earth’s immobility, n^adily 
obtained the ascendimcy over this doctrine which 
cxistixl in a mere outline. Then the labours of Apol- 
lonius Pergicus (at Alexandria, 205 n. c.), of Hip- 
pareluis (wlio made observation at Rhodes in 128 and 
127 B. c.), and finally of. Ptolemy (Claudius Ptol- 
emscus of l\*lusium) constitutcid a new astronomical 
sy.stcm that claimed the Earth to immovable in the 
centre of the universe; a system that seemed, as it 
were, to reach its completion when, between a. d. 142 
and 146, Ptolemy wrote a work called “M€ 7 d\i 7 
fmOrjiMriKTj cOvra^is rm d<rr/>ow/xfas”, its Arabian title 
being transliterated ny the Christians of tln^ Middle 
Ages, who named it “AIrn.agest”. The astronomy of 
the “Almagest” explained all astronomi(;al phe- 
nomena with a precision whiiJi for a long time seemed 
satisfactory, accounting for them by combinations of 
circular motions; but, of Uie circles described, some 
were eccentric to the World, wliilst otliers were epi- 
cyclic circles, the ceritres of which described dtifereiit 
circles concentric with or eccentric to the World; 
moreover, the motion on the deferent was no longer 
uniform, seeming so only when viewed from the centre 
of the cquant. Brieflv, in order to construct a kiiie- 
matical arrangement by means of which phenomena 
could be accurately represented, the astronomers 
whose work Ptolemy completed had to set at naught 
the properties ascribed to the celestial sulistance by 
Aristotle’s “Physics”, and between this “Physics” 
and the astronomy of eccentrics and cpicjx’les tliere 
ensuecl a violent struggle which lasted until the 
middle of the sixteenth century. 

In Ptolemy’s time the physics of* celestial motion 
was far more advanced than the physics of sublunary 
bodies, as, in this science of beings subjec.t to genera- 
tion and corruption, only two chapters had reached 
any degree of perfection, namely, those on optics 
(called perspective) and statics.* The law of reflec- 
tion was known as early as the time of Euclid, :i}>out 
^20 B. c., and to this geometriciin was attributed, al- 
though probalily erroneously, a “TSreatise on Mir- 
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rors”, in which the principles of catoptrics were cor- 
rectly set forth. Dioptrics, being more difficult, was 
devdoped less rapidly. Ptolemy already knew that 
the angle of refraction is not proportional to the angle 
of incidence, and in order to determine the ratio be- 
tween the two he undertook experiments the results 
of which were remarkably exact. 

Statics reached a fuller development than optics. 
The ‘‘Mechanical Questions” ascribed to Aristotle 
were a first attempt to organize that science, and they 
contained a kind of outline of the principle of virtual 
velocities, destined to justify the law of the equi- 
librium of the lever; besides, they embodied the happy 
idea of referring to the lever theory the theory of all 
simple machines. An elaboration, in which Euclid 
seems to have had some part., brought statics to the 
stage of development in which it was found by Ar- 
chimedes (about 287-212 b. c.), who was to raise it 
to a still higher degree of perfection. It will here 
suffice to mention the works of genius in which the 
great Syracusan treated the equilibrium of the 
weights suspended from the two arms of a lever, the 
search for the centre of gravity, and the equilibrium 
of liquids and floating bodies. The treatises of Ar- 
chimedes were too scholarly to be widely read by the 
mechanicians who succeeded this geometrician; these 
men preferred easier and more practical writings as, 
for instance, those on the lines of Aristotle’s ‘‘ Mechan- 
ical Questions”. Various treatises by Heron of Alex- 
andria have preserved for us the type of these de- 
cadent works. 

II. Science and Early Christian Scholars. — 
Shortly after the death of Ptolemy, Christian science 
took root at Alexandria with Origen (about 180-253), 
and a fragment of his ‘‘Commentaries on Genesis”, 
pres^ved by Eusebius, shows us that the author was 
familiar with the latest astronomical discoveries, 
especially the precession of the equinoxes. However, 
the writings in which the Fathers of the Church com- 
ment upon the work of the six days of Creation, notably 
the commentaries of St. Basil and St. Ambrose, bor- 
row but little from Hellenic physics; in fact, their tone 
would seem to indicate distrust in the teachings of 
Greek science, this distrust being engendered by two 
prejudices : in tlm first place, a.stronorny was beiiorning 
more and more the slave of astrology, the superstitions 
of which the Church diligently combatted; in the 
second place, between the essential propositions of 
peripatetic physics and what we believe to be the 
teaching of Holy Writ, contradictions appeared; 
thus Genesis was thought to teach the presence of 
water above the heaven of the fixed stars (the firma- 
ment) and this was incompatible with the Aristotelcan 
theory concerning the natural place of the elements. 
The debates raised by this question gave St. Augustine 
an opportunity to lay down wise exegetical rules, and 
he recommended Christians not to put forth lightly, 
as articles of faith, propositions contradict^ by 
physical science based upon careful experiments. St. 
Isidore of Seville (d. 636), a bishop, considered it 
legitimate for Christians to desire to know the teach- 
ings of profane science, and he laboured to satisfy 
this curiosity. His ‘‘Etymologies” and ‘‘De natura 
rerum” are merely compilations of fragments bor- 
rowed from all the pagan and Christian authors with 
whom he was acquainted. In the height of the Latin 
Middle Ages these works served as models for numer- 
ous encyclopiedias, of which the ‘‘De natura rerum” 
by Bede (aooutf 672-735) and the ‘‘De universe” by 
Rabanus Maurus (776-856) were the best known. 

However, the sources from which the Christians of 
the West imbibed a knowledge of ancient physics 
became daily more numerous, and to Pliny the Elder’s 
'‘Natural History’^'’, read by Bede, were added 
Chalcidius’s commentary on Plato’s ‘‘Timseus” and 
Martianus Capella’B*‘‘De Nuptiis Philologiae et Mdt- 
curii”, these different works inspiring the physics of 


John Scotus Eriugena. Prior to a. d. 1000*>a new 
Pjlatonic work by Macrobius, a commentary on the 
‘^Somnium Scipionis”, .was in great favour in the 
schools. Influenced by the various treatises already 
mentioned, Guillaume of 'Conches (1080-1150 or 
1154) and the unknown author of ‘‘De mundi'eon- 
stitutionc liber”, which, by the way, has been falsely 
attributed to Bede, set forth a planetary theory 
making Venus and Mercury satellites of the sun, but 
Eriugena went still further and made the siTn also 
the centre of the orbits of Mars and Jupiter. Had he 
but extended this hypothesis to Saturn, he would have 
merited the title of precursor of Tycho Brahe. 

III. AG lance at Arabian Physics. — T hef:^jthors 
of whom We have heretofore spoken had only been 
acquainted with Greek science through the medium 
of Latin tradition, but the time came when it was to 
be much more completely revealed to the Christians 
of the West through the medium of Mussulman 
tradition. 

There is no Arabian science. I'he wise men of 
Mohammedanism were always the more or less faith- 
ful disciples of the Greeks, but were themselves desti- 
tute of all originality. For instance, they compiled 
many abridgments of Ptolemy’s ‘‘Almagest’ , made 
numerous observations, and constructed a great many 
astronomical tables, but added nothing essential to 
the theories of astronomical motion; their only inno- 
vation in this respect, and, by the way. quite an un- 
fortunate one, was the doctrine of tne oscillatory 
motion of the equinoctial points, which the Middle 
Ages ascribed to Th/lbit ibn Kflrrah (836-901), but 
which was probably the idea of Al-Zarkali, who lived 
much later ;!ind made observations between 1060 and 
1080. This motion was merely the adaptation of a 
mechanism conceived by Ptolemy for a totally dilTer- 
ent purpose. 

In physics, Arabian scholars confined themselves 
to commentaries on the statements of Aristotle, their 
attitude being at times otk^ of absolute servility. This 
intellectual servilil-y to Peripatetic tea(4iing reached 
its climax in Abiil ibn Roshd, whom Latin scholastics 
called Averroes (about 1120 -08) and who said: Aris- 
totle “founded and completed logi(?, physics, and 
metaphysics . . . because none of those tHTo have 
followed him up to our time, that is to say, for four 
hundred years, have been able to add anything to his 
writings or to dettjct therein an error of any impor- 
tance’'. This unbounded respect for Aristotle’s work 
impelled a great many Ara,bian philosophers to attack 
Ptolemy’s “Astronomy” in the name of Peripatetic 
physics. The conflict between the hypotheses of 
eccentrics and epicycles was inaugurated by Ibn 
B&dja, known to J.he scholastics as A vein pace (d. 
1138), and Abu Bekr ibn cl-Tofeil, called Abubacer 
by the scholastics (d. 1185), and was vigorously con- 
ducted by Averroes, the prot6g6 of Abubacer. Abu 
Ishdk ibn al-Bitrolfei, k\jown by the scholastics as 
Alpetragius, another disciple of Abubacer and a con- 
temporary of Averroesr advanced a theory on plan- 
etary motion wherein lie wished to account for the 
phenomena peculiar to the wandering stars, by com- 
pounding rotations of homoccntric spheres; his trea- 
tise, Which was more neo-Platonic than Peripatetic, 
seemed to be a GreeR book altered, or else a simple 
plagiarism. Less inflexible in his Peripateticism than 
Aver^ro6s and Alpetragius, Moses ben Maimun, called 
Maimonides (1139-1204), accepted Ptolemy’s astron- 
omy despite its incompatibility with Aristotelean 
physics, although he regarded Aristotle’s sublunjiry^ 
physics as absolutely tpue. 

IV. Arabian Tradition and Latin Scholasti- 
cism. — It 'cannot be said exactly when the first trans- 
lations of Arabic writings began to be received by the 
Christians of the West, but it was certainly previously 
to the time of Gerbert (Sylvester II ; about 930-1003). 
Gerbert used treatises translated from the Arabic; 
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and confining iiiHtructions on the use of astronomical 
instruments, notably the astrolabe, to which instru- 
ment Hermann the Lame (1013-54) devoted part of 
his researches. In the beginning of the twelfth cen- 
tum' tjie contributions of Mohammedan science and 
philosophy to Latin Christendom became more and 
more frequent and important. About 1120 or 1130 
Adelard of Bath translated the “Elements” of Euclid, 
and varmus astronomical treatises; in 1141 Peter the 
Venerable, Abbot of Cluny, found two translators, 
Hermann the Second (or the Dalmatian) and Robert 
of HeUines, established in Spain; he engaged them 
to tr'^y^islate the Koran into Latin, and in 1143 these 
same t^-nslators made Christendom acquainted with 
Ptolemy’s planisphere. Under the direction of 
Raimond (Archbishop of Toledo, 1130; d. 1150), 
Dornengo Condisalvi (Gonsalvi; Gundissalinus), 
Archdeacon of Segovia, began to collaborate with the 
converted Jew, John of TiUna, erroneously called John 
of Seville (Johannes Hispalensis). While John of 
Luna applied himself to works in mathematics, he also 
assisted Gondisalvi in translating into Latin a part of 
Aristotle’s physics, the “ Do Caclo” and the “Meta- 
physicjt”, besides treatise's by Avicenna, Al-Gazdli, 
Al-Farabi, and perhaps Salomon ibn Gebirol (Avicc- 
bron). About 1134 John of Luna translated Al- 
Fergdni’s treatise “ Astronomy ”, which was an abridge- 
ment ()f the “Almagest”, thereby introducing Chris- 
tians to the Ptolemaic system, while at the same time 
his translations, made in collaboration with Gondi- 
salvi, familiarized the Latins with the physical and 
metaphysical doctrines of Aristotle. Indeed the in- 
fluence of Aristotle’s “Physics” was already apparent 
in the writings of the most celebrattMl masters of the 
school of Chartres (frotn 1121 until before 1155), and 
of Gilbert de la Porree (1070-1154). 

The abridgement of Al-Fergdni’s “Astronomy”, 
translated by John of Luna, does not seem to have 
been the first work in which the Latins were enabled 
to read tlu; exposition of Ptolemy’s system; it was 
undoubtedly preceded by a more complete treatise, 
the “De Scientia stellarum” of Albategnius (Al- 
Battdni), latiniz(^d by I’lato of Tivoli about 1120. 
Jfi)we 4 ii 4 ^ the •“Almagest” i4.self was still unknown. 
Moved by a d<*sire to n*ad and translate I’tolemy’s 
immortal work, Gefanl of Cremona (d. 1187) left Italy 
and went to Toledo, I'ventually making the transla- 
tion which he finished in 1175. Besides the “Alma- 
gest”, Gerard rendered into Latin other w^orks, of 
which we have a list C(iinprising seventy-four different 
treatises. Some of these were writings of Greek 
origin, and included a large portion of the works of 
Aristotle, a treatise by Archimedes, Euclid’s “Ele- 
ments” (completed by llypsicjcs), and books by 
Hippocrates. Others were Arabic writings, such as the 
celebrated “Book of Three Brothers”, composed by 
the Beni Mffsa, “Optics” by Ibn Al-Haitam (the 
Alhazen of the Scholastics^ “Astronomy” by Geber, 
and “De motu octavse sphajr®” by Th&bit ibn 
KArrah. Moreover, in ordrtr to spread the study of 
Ptolemjiic astronomy, Gerard composed at Toledo his 
“Theoricae planetarum”, which during the Middle 
Ages became one of^the classics of astronomical in- 
struction. Beginners who obtained their fl^t cos- 
moglaphic information throi/gh the study of the 
‘^phaera”, written about 1230 by Joannes de Sacro- 
Dosco, could acquire a knowledge of eccentriA and 
epicycles by reading the “Theoricas planetfirum” 
of Gerard of Cremona. In fact, until the sixteenth 
century, most astronomical treatises assumed the 
form of commentaries, cither on the “SI)haera”, or 
the “Theoricaj planetarum”. 

“Aristotle’s philosophy”, wrote Rogft: Bacon in 
1267, “ reached a great development among the Latins 
when Michael Scot appeared about 1230, bringing 
with him certain parts of the mathematical and phys- 
ical treatises of Aristotle and his learned commen- 
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tators”. Among the Arabic writings maclb known to 
Christians by Michael Scot (before 1291; ^astrologer 
to Frederick II) were the treatises of Anstotle aiid 
the “Theory of Planets”, which Alpetragius lAd (Mjfti- 
posed in accordance with the hypothesis of homo- 
centric spheres. The translation of this last work w:i.s 
completed in 12t7. By propagating among tlu^ Jiiitiiis 
the commentaries on Averroes and on Alpc'lragiu.s’s 
theory of the planets, as well as a knowledge of the 
treatises of Aristotle, Michael Scot developed in them 
an intellectual disposition which inight be termed 
Averroism, and which consisted in a superstitious 
respect for the word of Aristotle and his (ioiniiH'iitator. 

There was a met aphysic^al Averroism which, because 
professing the doctrine of the substantial unity of all 
human intellects, was in open (jonflict with (3iristian 
orthodoxy; but there was likewise a ])hysi(^M.l Averro- 
isrn which, in its blind confidence in Peripatetic 
physics, held as absolutely certain all that. th<i latter 
taught on the subject of the celestial subst anc.e, re- 
jecting in particular the system of (’picyc.h's and eccen- 
trics in order to commend- Alpctragius’s astronomy of 
hornocentric spheres. 

Scientific Averroism found partisans <^ven among 
those whose purity of faith constrained them to 
strugggle against metaphysical Averroism, and who 
were very often Peripatetics in so far as was possible 
without formally contradicting the teaching of the 
Church. For instance, William of Auvergne (il, 1219), 
who was the first to combat “Aristotle and his sec- 
tarians” on metaphysical grounds, was soimnvhat 
misled by Alpetragius’s Jistronoiny, which, inor(*ov(U’, 
he understood but imperhictly. Albertus Magnus 
(1193 or 1205-1280) followed to a great extent the 
doctrine of Ptolemy, although he was sometimes in- 
fluenced by the objections of Averroes or affect(;d by 
Alpetragius’s principh\s. Vincent of Beauvais in his 
“Speculum quadruplex”, a vast encyclopanlic (com- 
pilation published about 1250, seemed' to attach grc'at 
importance to the system of Alpetragius, borrowing 
the exposition of it fr<jm Albertus Magnus. Finally, 
even 8t. Thormis Aquinas gave evidencie of Ix'ing c'x- 
tremely perplexed by the lh(H)ry (1227 74) of ec(?(*n- 
trics and epicycles which justified (^elesf hd phenomena 
by contrailicting the principles of Peripatetic, physics, 
and the theory of Alpetragius which honourt'd these 
principles but did not go so far as to rt'pr(\sent their 
phenomena in detail. 

This hesitation, so iiiarkod in the Dominican school, 
was hardly less remarkable in the Franciscan. Robert 
Grosseteste or Greathead (1175-1253), whose in- 
fluence on Franciscan studies was so great, followfid 
the Ptolemaic system in his astronomical writings, his 

g hysics being imbued with Alpetragius’s ideas. 8t. 

onaventure (1221-74) wavered between doctrines 
which he did not thoroughly understand, and Roger 
Bacon (1214-92) in several of his writings weighed 
with great care the arguments that could be fuade. to 
count for or against each of these two astronomical 
theories, without eventually making a choice. Bac^oii, 
however, was familiar with a method of figuration in 
the system of eccentrics and epicycles which Alhazen 
had derived from the Greeks; and in this figuration 
all the motions acknowledged by Ptolemy were traced 
back to the rotation of solid orbs accurately fitted one 
into the other. This representation, which refuted 
most of the objections raised by Averroi's against 
Ptolemaic astronomy, contributed largely to prop- 
agate the knowledge of this astronojpy, and it seems 
that the first of the Latins to adopt it and expatiate 
on its merits was the Franciscan Bernard of Verdun 
(end of thirteenth century), who had read Bac^on’s 
writings. In sublunary physics the authors whom 
we have just mentioned did noj show the hesitation 
that rendered astronomical doctrines so jicrplexing, 
•but on almost all points adhered closely to Peripatetic 
opinions. , * 
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V. The V-^cience of Observation and Its Proq- 
RE8S-— As*moNOMBRS— T he Statics of Jordanus — ^ 
Thierry op FREiBERr. — P ierre op Maricourt. — 
Avcrrofsm had rendered scientific progress impossible^ 
but fortunately in Latin Christendom it was to meet 
with two powerful enemies: the unhampered curi- 
osity of human reason, and the ^thority of the 
Churcli. Encouraged by the certainty resulting from 
experiments, asironoiners rudely shook off the yoke 
which rcrip{it('tic physics had imposed upon them. 
The School of Paris in particular was remarkable for 
its critical views and its freedom of attitude towards 
the argument of authority. In 1290 William of Saint- 
Cloud determined with wonderful accuracy the ob- 
liquity of the? ecliptic and the time of the vernal 
equinox, and his observations led liirn to recognize the 
inaccuracies that marred the ** Tables of Toledo”, 
drawn up by Al-Zarkali. The theory of the pre- 
cession of the equinoxes, coiuxaved by the astron- 
omers of Alfonso X of Cast ile, and the “Alphonsinc 
Tables” set up in accordance with this theory, gave 
rise in the first half <jf the fourt<'enth (?entur 3 " to the 
observations, calculations, and critical discussions of 
Parisian astronomers, especially of Jean des Lini^res 
and his pupil John of Saxonia or Connaught. 

At the en<l of the thirteenth century and the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth, sublunary phj’sics owed great 
advancement to the simultaneous efforts of geome- 
tricians and experimenters —their method and dis- 
cov(?rics being duly boasted of by Roger Bacon who, 
however, took no important part in their labours. 
Jordanus do Nemore, a talent, cd mathematician 
who, not latiT than about the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century, wrote treatises on arithmetic and 
geomc'try, left a very short treatise on statics in which, 
8id(^ by side with erroneous propositions, we find the 
law’ of the c(piilibrium of the straight lever very cor- 
rectly established with the aid of the principle of 
virtual displacements. The treatise, ^^De ponder- 
ibus”, by Jordanus provoked research on the part of 
various commentators, and one of these, w’hose name 
is unknow’M and who must have writ, ten before the end 
of the thirteenth century, drew, from the same prin- 
ciple of virtual displacements, demonstrations, acl- 
mirable in exactness and elogan<^c, of the law of the 
equilibrium of the bent 1cv<t, and of the apparent 
weight {gravitas secundum silum) of a body on an 
inclined plane. 

Alhazcn^s ” Treatise on Persp.‘ctive” was read thor- 
oughly by Roger Bacon and his contemporaries, John 
Pec'kham (1228-91), the English Franciscan, giving 
a summary of it. About 1270 Witclo (or Witek; the 
Tkiiringopolonus), composed an exhaustive ten-vol- 
ume treatise on optics, which remained a classic until 
the time of Kepler, who wrote a commentary on it. 

Albi*rtus Magnus, Roger Bacon, John Beckham, 
and Witelo were deeply interested in the theory of the 
rainbow, and, like the ancient meteorologists, tliey all 
took the rainbow to be the image of the sun reflected 
in a sort of a concave mirror formed by a cloud 
resolved into rain. In 1300 Thierry of Freiberg 
proved by means of carefully-conducted experiments 
in which he used gla.ss balls filled with water, that the 
rays which render the bow' visible have been reflected 
on the inside of the spherical drops of water, and he 
traced w’ith gri»at accuracy the course of the rays 
which produce the rainbows respectively. 

The system of Thierry of Freiberg, at least that 
part ndating to t»he primary rainbow, was reproduced 
about 1.300 by Themon, ”{^n of the Jew” {Themoju 
dm), and, from his commentary on Meteors”, it 
as^d on down to the days of the Renaissance when, 
aving been somewhat distorted, it reappeared in 
the writings of Alessandro Piccolomini, Simon Porta, 
and Marco and Antonio de Dominis, being thus propa- 
gated until the time (^f Descartes. " 

The study of. the magnet had also made great 


^.progress in the course of the thirteenth century; the 
permanent magnetization of iron, the properties of 
the magnetic poles, the direction of the Earth’s ac- 
tion exerted on these poles or of their action on one 
another, are all found very accurately described in 
a treatise written in 1269 by Pierre of Maricourt 
(Petrus Peregrinus). Like the work of Thierry of 
Freiberg on the rainbow, the “Epistola do magnete” 
by Maricourt was a model of the art of lo'rical se- 
quence between cxpcriincn and deduction. 

VI. The Articles of Paris (1277) — Possibility 
OF Vacuum. — ^The University of Paris was very un- 
easy because of the antagonism existing brtween 
Christian dogmiis and certain Peripatetic Aloctrines, 
and on several occasions it combatted Aristol elean 
influence. In 1277 Etienne Tern pier. Bishop of Paris, 
acting on the advice of the theologians of the 8or« 
bonne, condemned a groat number of errors, some of 
which emanated from the astrolo{?y, and others from 
the philosophy of the Peripatetics. Among these 
errors considered dangerous to faith were several 
which might have impeded the progress of physical 
science, and hentie it was that the theologians of Paris 
declare<l erroneous the opinion maintaining P\at God 
Himself could not give the entire universe a recti- 
linear motion, as the iiniversii would then leave a 
vacuum behind it, and also declared false the notion 
that God could not create several worlds. These con- 
demnations destroyed certain essential foundations 
of Peripatetic physics; because, although, in Aris- 
totle’s system, such propositions w’erc ridiculously un- 
tenable, belief in Divine Omnipotence sanctioned them 
as possible, whilst waiting for science to confirm them 
as true. For instance, Aristotle’s physics treated the 
existence of an empty space as a pure absurdity; 
in virtue of the Articles of Paris” Richard of Mid- 
dletown (about 1280) and, after him, many masters 
at Paris and Oxford admitted that the laws of nature 
are certainly opposed to the production of empty 
space, but that the realization of such a spjice is not, 
in itself, contrary to reason; thus, without any ab- 
surdity, one could argue on vacuum and on motion in a 
vacuum. Next, in order that such arguments might 
be legitimatized, it wns necessary to cuja*e that 
branch of mechanical science known as dynamics. 

VII. Tub Earth’s Motion — Orehme. — The “Ar- 
ticles of Paris” were of .about the same value in sup- 
porting the question of the E.arth’s motion as in 
furthering the progress of dynamics by regarding 
vacuum as something conceivable. 

Aristotle maintained that the first heaven (the 
firmament) moved with a uniform rotary motion, and 
that the hearth was absolutely stationary, and as these 
two propositions npcessarily resulted from the first 
principles relative to time and place, it would have 
been absurd to deny them. However, by declaring 
that God could endow the World with a rectilinear 
motion, the theolo^mns ofLthe Sorbonne acknowledged 
that these two Aristotc'lean propositions could not be 
imposed as a logical necessity and thenceforth, whilst 
continuing to admit that, as a fact, the Earth was im- 
movable and that the heavens moved with a rotary 
diurnal motion, Richard of ^liddlotown .and Duns 
Scotus ''(about 127.5-1.308) began to formulate hy- 

E othesca to the effect tliat these bodies were aniihated 
y other motions, and the entire school of Paris 
adoped the same opinion. iSoon, however, the Earth’s 
motidn was taught in the School of Paris, not as a 
possibility, but as a reality. In fact, in the specific 
setting forth of certain information given by Aristotle 
and Simpflciiis, a principle was formulated which for 
three centuries was to play a great r61e in statics, viz. 
that every' heavy body tends to unite its centre of 
gravity with the centre of the Earth. 

When writing his “Questions” on Aristotle’s “De 
CsbIo” in 1368, Albert of Helmstadt (or of Saxony) 
admitted this principle, which he applied to the entire 
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mass of tMe terrestrial element. The centre of gravity 
of this mass is constantly inclined to place itself 
in the centre* of the universe, but, within the 
terrestrial mass, the position of the centre of gravity 
is incessantly changing. The principal cause of this 
variati(^ is the erosion brought about by the streams 
and rivers that continually wear away the land sur- 
face, deepening its valleys and carrying off all loose 
matter to the bed of the sea, thereby producing a dis- 
placemciTt of weight which entails a ceaseless change 
in the position of the centre of gravity. Now, in or- 
der to replace this centre of gravity in the centre of 
the universe, the Karth moves without ceasing; and 
mean>Jhtte a slow but perpetual exchange is being 
effected between the continents and the oceans. 
AlbtTt of Saxony ventured so far jis to think that these 
small and incessant mol, ions of the Earth could ex- 
plain the phenomena of the precession of the equi- 
noxes. Tlie same author declared that one of his 
masters, whose name he di<l not disclose, announced 
himself in favour of the djiily rotation of the Earth, 
inasmuch as he refuted the arguments that were op- 
posed to this motion. This anonymous master had a 
thoroughly convinced disciple in Nicole Oresme who, 
in 11^77, lacing then Canon of Rouen and later Bishop 
of Tdsieux, wrote a French commentary on Aris- 
totle’s treatise “De Ca3lo”, maintaining with quite 
as much force as cl(>arnes.s that neither experiment nor 
arguriicnt could determine whether the daily motion 
belonged to the firmament of the fixed stars or to the 
Earth. He also show(ul how to interpret the difficul- 
ties encountenjd in 'Hhe Sacred Scriptures wherein 
it is stated that the sun turns, etc. It might he sup- 
posed that here Holy Writ adajits itself to the com- 
mon mode of human speech, as also in several places, 
for instance, where it is written that Clod repented 
Himself, and was angry and <; aimed Himself and so on, 
all of which is, however, not to be taken in a strictly 
literal sense”. Finally, Oresme offered atwcral con- 
siderati(.)ns fa^^ourablc to the hypot-hesis of the 
Earth’s daily motion. In order to refute one of the 
objections raised by the Peripatetics against this 
point, Oresme was led to explain how, in spite of this 
motion, hea vy ladies seemcMl tt> fall in a vertical line; 
he adniTTTWfl th(*ir real motion to be composed of a 
fall in a vertical lincoand a diurnal rotation identical 
with that whi(^h they would have if bound to the 
Earth. This is precisely tluj principle to which 
Galileo was afterwards to turn. 

VIII. PniiiALiTV OP ^yoHLDS. — Aristotlo main- 
tained the simultaneous existence of several worlds to 
be an absurdity, his principal argument being drawn 
from his theory of gravity, whence he concluded that 
two distinct worlds could not coexist and be each sur- 
rounded by its elements; therefore^ it would be ridic- 
ulous to compare each of the planets to an earth 
similar to ours. In 1277 the theologians of Paris con- 
demned this doctrine as a denit-1 of the creative omnip- 
otence of God; Richard of Nflddletown and Henry of 
Ghent (who wrote about 12S0),jGuillaume Varon (who 
wrote a commentary on the “Sentences” about 1300), 
and, towards 1320, Jean de Bassols, William of Occam 
(d. after 1347), and Walter Burley (d. about 1343) did 
not hesitate to deeJare^that God could create*oth(;r 
worlds, similar to ours. This doctrine, adopted by 
several Parisiiin masters, exacted that the theory of 
gravity and natural place developed by Aristotl#be 
thoroughly changed; in fact, the following thijory 
was substituted for it. If some part of the elements 
foryiing a world be detached from it and driven far 
away, its tendency will })e to ijiove towards l#ie world 
to which it belongs and from which it was separated; 
the elements of each world arc inclined so arrange 
themselves that the heaviest will be in the centre and 
the lightest on the surface. This theory of gravity 
appeared in the writings of Jean Buridan of B^thune, 
who became rector of tne University of .Paris in 1327| 
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teaching at that institution until about ISflO; and in 
1377 this same theory was formally pr(«|)oscd by 
Oresme, It was also destined to be adopted by 
Copernicus and his first followers, and to b(? main- 
tained by Galileo, William Gilbert, and Otto von 
Guericke. 

IX. Dynamics — Theory op Impetus — Inertia- 
Celestial AND Sublunary Mechanics Identical. 
— If the School of Paris completely transformed the 
Peripatetic theory of gravity, it w:is e(iually respon- 
sible for the overthrow of Aristotelean dynamics. 
Convinced that, in all motion, the mover should be 
directly contiguous to the body moved, Aristotle had 
proposed a strange theory of the motion of projectik's. 
He held that the projectile was moved by the fluid 
medium, whether air or wattT, through whicth it 
pa.ssed and this, by virtue of the vibration brought 
about in the fluid at the moment of throwing, and 
spread through it. In the sixth century of our era 
tins explanation was strenuously opposed by the 
ChrLstian Stoic, Joannes Philoponus, according to 
whom the projectile was moved by a ci^rtain power 
communicated to it at the instant of throwing; how- 
ever, despite the objections raised by Philoponus, 
Ariistotle’s various commentators, particularly Aver- 
roes, continued to attribute the motion of the pro- 
j(ictile to the disturbance of the air, and Albertiis 
Magnus, St. Thomas Aquinas, Roger Bacon, G dies of 
Rome, and Walter Burley persevered in maintaining 
this error. By means of most spirited argumentation, 
William of Occam made known the complete ab.siir- 
<lity of the Peripatetic theory of the motion of projec- 
tiles. Going back to Philoponus’s thesis, Buridan 
gave the name impetus to the virtue or pow(*r com- 
municated to the projectile by the hand or instrument 
throwing it; he declared that in any given body in 
motion, this impetus was proportional to the velocity, 
and that, in different bodies in motion propelled by 
the same velocity, the quantities of impetus w(ire pro- 
portional to thf3 mass or quantity of matter defined 
as it was afterwards defined by Newton. 

In a projectile, impetus is gradually dostroycnl by 
the resistance of air or other medium and is also 
destroyed by the natural gravity of the body in 
motion, which gravity is opposed to the impetus if 
the projectile be thrown upward; this struggle ex- 
plains the different peculiarities of the motion of 
projectiles. In a falling body, gravity comes to the 
assi.stance of impotus»which it increases at every 
instant, hence the velocity of the fall is incTcasing 
incessantly. 

With the assistance of these* principles concerning 
impetus, Buridan accounts for the swinging of the 
pendulum. He likewise analyses the mechanism of 
impact and rebound and, in this connexion, puts forth 
very correct views on the deformations and elastic 
reactions that arise in the contiguous parts of two 
bodies coming into collision. Nearly all this doctrine 
of impetus is tran.sformcd into a very correct mechan- 
ical theory if one is careful to substitute the expr(\s.sion 
vis viva for impetus. The dynamics expounded by 
Buridan were adopted in their entirety by Alliert of 
Saxonv, Oresme, Marsile of Inghem, and the entire 
School of Paris. Albert of Saxony ayipended thereto 
the statement that the velocity of a falling body 
must be proportional either to the time elapsed from 
the beginning of the fall or to the distance traversed 
during this time. In a projectile, the impetus is grad- 
ually destroyed either by the ro.sistance^f the medium 
or by the contrary tendency of the gravity natural 
to the body. Where these causes of destruction do 
not exist, the impetus remains perpetually the same, 
as in the case of a millstone exactly centred and not 
rubbing on its axis; once set in motion it will turn in- 
definitely with the same swiftness. It was under 
this form that the law of inertia At first became evi- 
dent to Buridan and Albert of Saxony. 
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The COL ditioiiB manifested in this hypothetic mill- 
stone are realized in the celestial orbs, as in thesc^ 
neither ffiction nor gravity impedes motion; hence f 
h may be admitted that each celt*stial orb moves in- 
definitely by virtue of a suitable impetus communi- 
cated to it by ( lod at the moment of creation. It is 
useless to imitate Aristotle and his cornbientators by 
attributing the motion of each orb to a presiding spirit. 
This wtis the opinion proposed by IJuridan and adopted 
by Albert of Saxony ; and whilst formulating a doctrine 
from which modern dynamics was to spring, these 
masters urid(‘rstood that the same dynamics governs 
both celi’stial and sublunary bodies. Such an idea 
was directly opposed to the; essential distinction estab- 
lished by ancient physics between these two kinds of 
bodies. Moreover, following William of Occam, the 
masters of Paris rejected this distinction; they iic- 
knowledged that the mattf?r constituting celestial 
bodies was of the same nature as that constituting 
sublunary bodies and that, if the former remained 
perpetually the same, it was not b('caus(? they were, by 
nature, incapable of change and (h'st ruction, but sim- 
ply because tin; idace in which they were contaim;d 
no agent eai)abl(; of corrupting them. A century 
elapsed between the condemnations pronounced by 
Etienne Tempier (1*277) and the editing of the 
“Traite du Ciel et du Monde” by Oresme (1377) and, 
within that time, all the essential principles of Aris- 
totle^s physics were uiulormiriod, and the great con- 
trolling i(h;as of motleru scien<;e formulateil. This 
revolution was mainly the work of Oxford Franciscans 
like Richard of Middletown, Duns Scotus, and Wil- 
liam of Occam, and of masters in the S(;hool of Paris, 
heirs to the tradition inaugurated by these Francis- 
cans; among the Parisian masters Huridan, Albert of 
Sa.xony, and Oresme were in the fon*inost rank. 

X. Pkopa(jatiox of the Doctiunks of the 
S ciiooL OF Paris in Germany and Itaia' — Piuibacii 

AND He<J 10M0NTANI S -NICHOLAS OF Cv SA- - VlNCI. 

The groat W(\stern Schism involved the lJnive.rsity of 
Paris in politi<;o-ivligious quarrels of (;xtremi* violence*; 
the misfortum;s brought about by the cunfii(;t b(;twe<*n 
the Armagnaes and Rurguudians and by the Hundred 
Years’ War, cornphded w hat thes(‘ quarrels had begun, 
and the wonderful prcjgri'ss made by science during 
the fourteenthci’nlury in Uu; University of Pails sud- 
denly ceas<*d. Howevc'r, the; schism (rontriliuted to the 
diffusion of Parisian doctrines by driving out of Paris 
a large numb(;r of brilliant men who had taught there; 
with marked success. In 1386 Marsilc of Inghom 
(d. 1396), who had been one of the most gifted pro- 
fessors of thelJ niversity of Paris,beeamc rector of thein- 
fant University of Heidelberg, whore he introduced the 
dynamic theories of Huridan and Albert of Saxony. 

About the same time, anotlier master, reputedly of 
Paris, Heinrich Ileimbuch of Lan«!.cnst(;in, or of IIcssc, 
was chiefly instrumental in founding the University of 
Vienna and, besides his theological knowledge, brought 
thither the astronomical tradition of Jean dcs Linieres 
and John of Saxony. This tradition was carefully 
preserved in Vienna, being magnificently dcvelojjcd 
there throughout the fifteenth century, and paving 
the way for (leorg Purbach (1423-61) and his disciple 
Johann Muller of Konigsberg, surnamed Regiomon- 
tanus (1436-76). It was to the writing of theories 
calculated to make the Ptolemaic system known, to 
the designing and constructing of exact instruments, 
to the multiplying of observations, and the preparing 
of tables and almanacs (eiihemerides), more accurate 
than those usM by astronomers up to that time, that 
Purbach and Regiomontanus devoted their prodig- 
ious energy. By perfecting all the details of Ptolemy's 
theories, which they never called in question, they 
were most helpful in bringing to light the defects of 
these theories anefin preparing the materials by means 
of which Copernicus was to build up his new astron- 
omy. f’ 


Averroism flourished m the Italian Uniyersif ies of 
Padua and Bologna, which were noted for their ad- 
herence to Peripatetic doctrines. Still from the b(j- 

§ inning of the fifteenth century the opinions of the 
chool of Paris began to find their way into these insti- 
tutions, thanlM to the teaching of Paolo Nicioletti of 
Venice (flourished about 1420). It was there de- 
veloped by his pupil Cat tan of Tiene (d. 1465). 
These masters devoted special at tention to projiaga- 
ting the dynamics of impetus in Italy. u 

About the time that Paola of Venice was teaching 
at Piulua, Nicholas of Cusa came there to take his 
doctorate in law. WhethtT it was then that the 
latter became init iated in the physics of thqiS'^hool of 
Paris matters little, as in any event it was^roni Pari- 
sian physics tliat he adopted those doctrines that 
smacked least of Peripateticism. He became thor- 
oughly <;onversant with Ihc dynamics of impetus and, 
like Buridan and Albert of Saxony, attribiited the 
motion of the celestial splitTcs to tlu* impetus wdu(;h 
God had communicated to them in creating them, and 
w^hich w^as perpetuatctl because, in these spheres, there 
was no element of destruction. He admitted that the 
Earth moved incessantly, and that its motion might 
be the cause of the pro(;ession of the equino xes. In a 
note discovered long after his deat h, he went so far as 
to attribute t,o the Eart h a daily rotation. He imag- 
ined that the sun, the moijn, and tlie planets were so 
many systems, each of which contained an earth and 
elements analogous to our Earth and elements, and to 
account for the action of gravity in each of these sys- 
tems he follow'ed closely the theory of gravity ad- 
vanced by Oresme. 

Leonardo da Vinci (1452-1519) was perhaps more 
thoroughly convinced of the merits of the Parisian 
physics than any other Italian master. A keen ob- 
server, and ciidowTid with insatiable curiosity, he 
had studied a great number of works, amongst which 
W’e may mention the various Ireatisi's of tlu; School of 
Jordaiius, various books by Albert of 8a.\ony, and in 
all likelihood the works of Nicholas of C'usa;. then, 
profiting by t he learning of t heso scliolars, he formally 
enunciated or else simply intimated many new ideas. 
The statiejs of the School of Jordauvin l(‘d him tq dis- 
cover the law of the (■'biiiposit ion of (ioneiin^cnt forces 
stated as follows: the twT) e,oinponent forces have eepial 
moments jus regards tlu; direct ion of the resultant, and 
the lesultant and one of the components have ecjual 
moments as regards the direction of the other com- 
ponent. The stat ics derived from the properties which 
Albert of Saxony attributed to the centre of gravity 
caused Vinci to recognize the law of the polygon of 
support and to determine the centre of gravity of a 
tetrahedron. He also pr(;sentcd the law of the equi- 
librium of twT) liquids of different density in commu- 
nicating tubes, and the principle of virtual displace- 
ments seems to have occasioned his acknowledgement 
of the hydrostatic lawjcnown as Pascal’s. Vinci con- 
tinued to meditate on the properties of impetus, which 
he called impelo or/orza, and the propositions that he 
formulated on the su'bject of this powder very often 
showed a fairly clear discernment of the law of the con- 
servation of energy. These propositions conducted 
him Jp remarkably correct and accurate conclusions 
concerning the impossibility of perpetual motion. Un- 
fortunately he misunderstood the pregnant explana- 
tion, afforded by the theory of impetus, regarding the 
acQcleration of falling bodies, and like the Peri- 
patetics attributed this acceleration to the impulsion 
of the encompassing air. However, by way of com- 

E ensatiqn, he distinctly as^rted that the velocity* of a 
ody that falls freely is proportional to the time occu- 
pied in t^]>e fall, and he understood in what way this 
law extends to a fall on an inclined plane. When he 
wished to determine how the path traversed by a fall- 
ing body is connected with the time occupied in the 
faS, he was confronted by a difficulty which, in the 
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Beventcen^h century, was likewise to baffle Baliani and 
Gassendi. 

Vinci was much engrossed in the analysis of the de- 
formations and clastic reactions which cause a body 
to rebound after it has struck another, and this doc- 
trine, formulated by Buridan, Albert of Saxony, and 
Marsile of Inghem he applied in such a way as to 
draw from it the explanation of the flight of birds. 
This flight is an alternation of falls during which the 
bird compresses the air beneath it, and of rebounds 
due to the elastic force of this air. Until the great 
painter discx)vered this explanation, the question of the 
flight of birds was always looked upon as a problem 
in statife!*j».and was likened to the swimming of a fish 
in water. Vinci attached great importance to the 
views developed by Albert of Saxony in regard to 
the Karth^s equilibrium. Like the Parisian master, 
he held that the centre of gravity within the ter- 
restrial mass is constantly changing under the in- 
fluence of erosion and that the Earth is continually 
moving so as to bring this centre of gravity to the 
centre of the World. These small, incessant motions 
(wentually britig to the surface of the continents those 
portions of earth that once occupied the bed of the 
ocean atffl, to place this assertion of Albert of Saxony 
beyond the range of doubt, Vinci devoted himself to 
the study of fossils and to extremely cautious observa- 
tions which made him the creator of Stratigraphy. In 
many passages in his notes Vinci asserts, like Nicholas 
of Cusa, that the moon and the other wandering stars 
are worlds analogous to ours, that they carry seas upon 
their surfaces, and are surrounded by air; and the 
development of this opinion led him to talk of the 
gravity binding to each of those stars the elements 
that belonged to it. On the subject of this gravity he 
professed a theory similar to Oresme’s. Hence it 
would seem that, in almost every particular, Vinci 
was a faithful disciple of the great Parisian masters of 
the fourteenth century, of Buridan, Albert of Saxony, 
and Oresme. 

XI. Italian Averroism and Its Tendencies to 
llouTiNE — A ttempts at Restoring the Astronomy 
OP Homocentuic Spheres. — Whilst, through the anti- 
Peripatctic inflwence of the School of Paris, Vinci 
reaped jnt^h harvest of discoveries, innumerable Ital- 
ians devoted* themselves to the sterile worship of de- 
funct ideas with a servility that was truly astoni.shing. 
The Averroist-s did not wish to acknowledge as true 
anything out of conformity with the ideas of Aristotle 
as interpreted by Averroes; with Pompanazzi (1462- 
1526), the Alexandrists, seeking their inspiration fur- 
ther back in the past, refused to understand Aristotle 
otherwise than he had been understood by Alexander 
of Aphrodisias; and the Humanists, solicitous only 
for purity of form, would not conscfit to use any tc^ch- 
nical language whatever and rejected all ideas that 
were not sufficiently vague to be attractive to orators 
and poets; thus Averroists, AVdxandrists, and Human- 
ists proclaimed a truce to thftir vehement discussions 
so as to combine against the **Janguage of Paris the 
‘‘logic of Paris", and the “physics of Paris". It is 
difficult to conceive the absurdities to which these 
minds were led by their slavish surrender to routine. 
A great number of physicists, rejecting the Parisian 
theory .of impetus, returned to the untenable dynamics 
of Aristotle, and maintained that the projectile was 
mered by the ambient air. In 1499 Nicold Vemias 
of Chieti, an Averroist professor at Padua, taught that 
if a heavy body fell it was in consequence of the mo- 
tion of the air surroundiqg it. 

A servile adoration of Peripatcticism prompted 
many so-called philosophers to reject the Ptolemaic 
system, the only one which, at that time, co^ld satisfy 
the legitimate exigencies of astronomers, and to re- 
adopt the hypothesis of homocentric spheres. They 
held as null and void the innumerable observations 
that showed changes in the distance pf each planet 


' from the Earth. Alessandro Achillini oi Bologna 
(1463-1512), an uncompromising Averroist and a 
strong opponent of the theory of impetus Sid of all 
Parisian doctrines, inaugurated, in his tresitisa "!)« 
orbibus” (1198), a strange? reaction against Ptolemaic 
astronomy; Agostino Nifo (1473-1538) laboured for 
the same end in a work that has not conu? down to us; 
Girolamo Pracastorio (1483-1553) gave us, in 15)15, 
his book “Dchoinocentricis", and Gianbattista Amico 
(1536), and Giovanni Antonio Delfino (1559) pub- 
lished small works in an endeavour to restore the 
system of homocentric sf)hercs. 

XTI. The Cocernican Revolution. — Although 
directed by tondemrievs diametrically opposed to the 
true scientific spirit, the c?fTorts made by Averroists to 
restore the astronomy of homocentric spheres were 
I)crhaps a stimulus to the* progress of science?, inas- 
much as they accustomed physicists to the thought 
that, the Ptolemaic system was not the only astro- 
nomical doctrine jiossiblo, or even tin? b(?st that (!ould 
be desired. Thus, in th<‘ir own way, the Averroists 
IMivcd the way for the Copernican rt?volution. 4310 
movements forecasting this revolution vv^ore noticeable 
in the middle of the fourto(‘nth century in the writings 
of Nicholas of Cusa, and in t he beginning of the fif- 
teenth century in the not,(‘s of Vimri, both of th<?se 
eminent scientists being well versed in Parisian phj's- 
ics. 

Celio Calcagnini proposed, in his turn, to explain 
the daily motion of the stars by attributing to the 
Earth a rotation from Wc*st to East., complete? in one 
sidereal day. His dissertation, “Quod ('relum stet, 
terra vero inoveatur ", although seeming to liave been 
written about 1530, was not )>ublish(?d until 1544, 
when it aiipeared in a iiosthumous edition of the 
authoris works. Calcagnini declared tliat the Earth, 
originally in equilibrium in the centre of the universe, 
received a first impulse which imparted to it, a rotary 
motion, and this motion, to which nothing was op- 
posed, was indefinitely preserved by virtue of the 
principle set forth liy Buridan and accepted by Albert 
of Saxony and Nicholas of Cusa. According to Cal- 
cagnini the daily rotation, of the Earth was accom- 
Iianicd by an oscillation which explained the move- 
ment of the precession of the ecpiinoxes. Another 
oscillation set the waters of tlic sea in motion and 
deterininod the ebb and flow of the tides. This last 
hypothesis was to lx? maintained hy Andrea Cesalpino 
(1519-1603) in his “Qi^*stiones peripateticie" (1569), 
and to inspire Galileo, who, unfortunately, was to seek 
in the phenomena of the tides his favourite proof of 
the Earth’s rotation. 

The “J)e revolutionihus orbium ccelestium libri 
sex" were printed in 1543, a few months after the 
death of Cop(?rnicus (1473-1543), but the principles 
of the astronomic system proposed by this man of 
gc?nius had bc?en publislieil as early as 1539 in the 
“Narratio prima" of his disciple, Joachim Rha*ticus 
(1514-76). Copernicus adhor(?d to tlu? ancient astro- 
nomical hypotheses which claimed that the World 
was spherical and limited, and that all cch'siial 
motions were docoinpo.sable into circular and uniform 
motions; but he held that th(? firmament of fixeil stars 
was immovable, as also the sun, which was placed in 
the centre of this firmament. To the Earth he attrib- 
uted three, motions: a circular motion by which the 
centre of the Earth described with uniform velocity 
a circle situated in the plane of the ecliptic and 
eccentric to the sun; a daily rotation on an axis in- 
clined towards the ecliptic, and finally, a rotation 
of this axis around an axis normal to the ecliptic 
and passing through the centre of the Earth. The 
time occimied by this last rotation was a little longer 
than that required for the circular motion of the 
centre of the Earth which producixl the phenomenon 
oL the precession of the equinoxes. To the five 
planets Copernicus ascribed mentions analogous to 
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those withr which the Earth was provided, and he 
maintained that the moon moved in a circle around 
the EarthV 

I Of the Copcrnican hypotiieses, the newest was that 
according to wliich the P^arth moved in a circle around 
the sun. From the days of Aristarchus of Samos 
and Selcucus no one had adopted this view. Me- 
dieval astronomers had all rejected it, because they 
supposed that the stars were much too close to the 
Earth and the sun, and that an annual circular 
motion of the Earth might give the stars a perceptible 
parallax. Still, on the other hand, we have seen that 
various authors liad proj^osed to attribute to the 
Earth one or the other of the two motions which 
Copernicus added to the annual motion. To defend 
the hypothesis of the daily motion of the Earth against 
the objections formulated by Peripatetic physics, 
Copernicus invoiced exactly the same reasons as 
Oresme, and in ord(?r to explain how each planet 
retains the various parts of its elements, he adopted 
the theory of gravity proposed by the eminent mas- 
ter. Cf)pcTnicus showed himself the adherent of 
Parisian physics ev(m in the following opinion, enun- 
ciated accidentl 3 ^• the acceleration of the fall of heavy 
bodies is explained by the continual increase which 
impetus receives from gravity. 

XIII. Fortunes of the Copernican System in 
THE Sixteenth Century. — Copernicus and his 
disciple Rhadiiais very jirobably regarded the motions 
which tluur theory ascribed to the Earth and the 
jjlanets, the sun^s rest and that of the firmament of 
fixed stars, as the real motions or real rest of these 
bodies, '^rhe “Dc rcvolutionibus orbium csclcstium 
libri sex” appearetl with an anonymous preface 
which inspired an entirely different idea. This pref- 
ace was the work of tluj Lutheran theologian Osian- 
der (140S-1552), who therein expressed the opinion 
that the hypothesi^s proposed by philosophers ip 
gimeral, and by Copernicus in particular, were in no 
wise calculated to acquaint us with the reality of 
things: “Neque cnim neccsse est eas hypotheses esse 
veras, imo, ne verisimiles quidern, sed sufficit hoc 
unum si calculurn obs<»rvationibus congruentem 
exhibeant”. Osiander's view of astronomical hy- 
potheses was not new. Even in the days of Grecian 
antiquity a number of thinkers had maintained that 
the sole object of thest? hypotheses was to “save 
appearanc(;s”, (riAfeiv ra <paiv6fieva] and in the Middle 
Ages, as well as in antiquity, Jhis method continued 
to be that of j)hilosoi)her8 who wished to make use 
of Ptolemaic astronomy whilst at the same time up- 
holding the Peripatetic physics absolutely incom- 
patible with this astronomy. Osiandcr’s doctrine 
vras therefore readily received, first of all by astron- 
omers ivlio, without believing the Earth's motion 
to be a reality, accepted and admired the kinetic 
combinations concitved by Copernicus, as these 
combinations provided them with better means than 
could be offered by the Ptolemaic system for figuring 
out the motion of the moon and the phenomena of 
the precession of the equinoxes. 

One of the astronomers who most distinctly as- 
sumed this attitude in regard to Ptolemy's system 
was Erasmus Rcinhold (1511-53), who, although not 
admitting the Earth's motion, professed a great 
admiration for the system of Copernicus and u^ it 
in computing new astronomical tables, the ” Prutenicae 
tabuhe” (1551), which were largely instrumental in 
introducing to astronomers the kinetic combinations 
originated by Copernicus. The ” Prutenicae tabulae” 
were especially employed by the commission which 
in 15S2 effected the Gregorian reform of the calendar. 
Whilst not believing in the Earth's motion, the mem- 
bers of this commission did not hesitate to use tables 
founded on a theory of the precession of the equi- 
noxes and attributin|c a certain motion to the eaHl^. 

However, the freedom permitting afitronomers to 


'ise all hypotheses Qualified to account for phenomena 
I was soon restricted by the exigencies of Peripatetic 
philosophers and Protestant theologians. Osiander 
had written his celebrated preface to Copernicus's 
book with a view to warding off the attacks of theo- 
logians, but in this he did not succeed. Martin 
Luther, in his ”Tischrede”, was the first to express 
indignation at the impiety of those who admitted the 
hypothesis of solar rest. Molanchthon, although 
acknowledging the purely astronomical adi antages 
of the Copernican system, strongly combatted the 
hypothesis of the Earth's motion (1549b only 
with the aid of arguments furnished by Peripatetic 
physics but likewise, and chiefly, with llie i^ssi/itance 
of numerous texts taken from Holy Writ.' Kaspar 
Peuccr (1525-1602), Mi^lanchthon's son-in-law, whilst 
endeavouring to have his theory of the planets har- 
monize with the progress which the Copernican system 
had made in this regard, nevertheless rejected the 
Copernican hypotheses as absurd (1571). 

It then came to be exacted of astronomical hypoth- 
eses that not only, as Osiander had desired, the result 
of their calculations be conformable to facts, but also 
that they be not refuted “either in the name of the 
principles of physics or in the name of the authority 
of the Sacred Scriptures”. This criterion was explic- 
itly formulated in 1578 by a Lutheran, the Danish 
astronomer Tycho Brahe (1546-1601), and it was 
precisely by virtue of these two reciuirenients that 
the doctrines of Galileo were to condemned by the 
Inquisition in 1616 and 1633. Eager not to admit 
any hypothesis that would conflict with Aristotelean 
physics or be contrary to the letter of the Sacred 
Scriptures, and yet most desirous to retain all the 
astronomical advantages of the Copernican system, 
Tycho Brahe proposed a new system which virtually 
consisted in leaving the Earth motionless and in 
moving the other heavenly bodies in sucli a way that 
their displacement with regard to the Earth might 
remain the same as in the system of Copernicus. 
Moreover, although posing as the defender of Aris- 
totclean physics, Tyclio Brahe dealt it a disastrous 
blow. In 1572 a star, until then unknown, appeared 
in the constellation of Cassiopeia, and in showing 
accurate observations tnat the new astral •k«dy was 
really a fixed star, Tycho Brahe proved conclusively 
that the celestial world was not, as Aristotle would 
have had us believe, formed of a substance exempt 
from generation and destruction. 

The Church had not remained indifferent to the 
hypothesis of the Earth's motion until the time of 
Tycho Brahe^ as it was amongst her members that 
this liypothesis had found its first defenders, counting 
adherents even in the extremely orthodox University 
of Paris. At the time of defending this hypothesis, 
Oresme was Canon of Rouen, and immediately after 
he was promoted to the Bishopric of Lisieux; Nicholas 
of Cusa was Bishop of Brixen and cardinal, and was 
entnistcd with important negotiations by Eugenius 
IV, Nicholas V, and Pius II; Calcagnini was protho- 
notary Apostolic; Copernicus was Canon of Thorn, 
and it was Carclinal Schomberg who urged him to 
publish his work, the dedication of which was ac- 
cepted^, by Paul HI. Besides, Oresme had made 
clear how to interpret the Scriptural passages claimed 
to be opposed to the Copernican system, and in 1584 
Didreus a Stunica of Salamanca found in Holy W^it 
texts^ which could be invoked with just as much 
certainty in favour of the Earth's motion. However, 
in 1695 the Protestant senate of the University of 
Tubingen ^.compelled Kepler^ to retract the chapfer 
in his “Mysterium cosmographicum ”, in which he 
had endeavoured to make the Copernican system 
agree with Scripture. 

Christopher Clavius (1537-'1612), a Jesuit, and one 
of the influential members of the commission that 
reformed the Gregorian Calendar, seemed to be the 
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first Catjjolic astronomer t5 adopt the double te8tl| 
imposed upon astronomical hypotheses by '^cho\ 
Brahe, and to decide (1581) that the suppositions 
of Copeniicus were to be rejected, as opposed both to 
Peripatetic physics and to Scripture; on the other 
hand, at the end of his life and under the influence 
of Galileo’s discoveries, Clavius appeared to have 
assumed a far more favourable attitude towards 
Coj)orniean doctrines. The enemies of Aristotelean 
philosophy gladly adopted the system of Copernicus, 
considering its hypotheses as so many propositions 
physically true, this being the ease with Pierre de La 
RaiTi<*e, called Petrus Ramus (1502-72), and espe- 
cially ^ith Giordano Bruno (about 1550^1600). The 
physiesaevelopcd by Bruno, in which he incorporated 
the Coperniean hypothesis, proceeded from Nicole, 
Oresrne, and Nicholas of Cusa; but chiefly from the 
physics taught in the University of Paris in the four- 
teejith century. The infinite extent of the universe 
and tlie plurality of worlds were admitted as possible 
by many theologians at the end of the thirteenth 
century, and the theory of the slow motion which 
gradually causes the central portions of the Earth 
to work t.o the surface had been taught by Albert 
of Saxo\|y before it attracted the attention of Vinci. 
The solution of l*eripatetic arguments against the 
Earth’s motion and the theory of gravity called forth 
by the comparison of the planets with the Earth 
would a]ipt»ar to have b(^en borrow^^d by Bruno from 
Oresrne. The apostjusy and heresies for which Bruno 
was condernruHl in 1G()0 had nothing to do with the 
physical do(?l.rines he had espoused, which included 
in particular Coperniean astronomy. In fact it 
docs not seem that, in the sixteenth century, the 
Church manifested the slightest anxiety concerning 
the system of Copernicus. 

XIV. Theory of the Tides. — It is undoubtedly to 
the great voyages that shed additional lustre on the 
close of th(^ fifteenth centuiy that we must attribute 
the importance assumed in the sixteenyi century 
by th(; problem of the tides, and the great progress 
made at that time towards tne solution of this prob- 
lem. I'he correlation existing between the phenome- 
non of higli and low ti<le and the course of the moon 
was knoiiu} even in ancient times. Posidonius accu- 
rately described it; tlie Arabian astronomers were 
also familiar with it; and the explanation ^iven of it 
in the ninth century by Albumazar in his “Intro- 
ductorium magnum ad Astronomiam” remained a 
classic throughout the Middle Ages. The observation 
of tidal phtaiorru'iia very naturally led to the supposi- 
tion that the moon attracted the waters of the ocean 
and, in the thirteenth century, William of Auvergne 
compared this attraction to that of the magnet for 
iron. However, the mere attraction of the moon did 
not suffice to account for the alternation of spring 
and neap tides, which phenomenon cle^ly indicated 
a certain intervention of the sun. In his ‘‘Questions 
sur les livres des M6t6ores’V' w'hicb appeared during 
the latter half of the fourteenth century, Themon, 
“Son of the Jew”, introduced* in a vague sort of way 
the idea of superposing two tides, the one due to the 
sun and the other to the moon. 

. In 1528 this idea yas very clearly endorsed by 
Federico Grisogone of Zara, a Dalmatian who taught 
medicine at Padua. Grisogone declared that, under 
th^ action of the moon exclusively^ the sea would 
as^ime an ovoid shape, its major axis being directed 
towards the centre of the moon; that the actidn of 
the sun would also give it an ovoid shape, less elon- 
gated than the first, its' major axis bein^ directed 
towards the centre of the sun? and that thevariation 
of sea level, at all times and in all places, was obtained 
by adding the elevation or depression produced by 
the solar tide to the elevation or depression produced 
by the lunar tide. In 1557 Girolamo Cardano 
accepted and briefly explained Grisogone’s theory. 


In 1559 a posthumous work by Delfino cave a de- 
scription of the phenomena of the tides, idcmtical wdih 
^that deduced from the mechanism cond^ived by 
Grisogone. The doctrine of the Dalmatian ph^siciap 
was reproduced by Paolo Gallucci in 1588, and by 
Annibale Raimondo in 1589; and in 1600 Claiidt^ 
Duret, who had plagiarized Delfi no’s treatise, pub- 
lished in France the description of the tides given in 
that work. 

XV. Statics in the Sixteenth Century — 
Stevinus. — When writing on statics Cardano drew 
upon two sources, the writings of Archimedes and 
the treatises of the School of Jordanus; besides, he 
probably plagiarized the notes left by Viiuji, and it 
was perhaps from this source that h(? took the theo- 
rem: a system endowed with wi'ight is in equilibrium 
when the ctaitrc of gravity of this system is the lowest 
possible. 

Nicolo Tartaglia (about 1500-57), Cardano’s an- 
tagonist, shamelessly purloined a siqiposedly for- 
gotten treatise by one of Jordanus’s coinnuaitators. 
Ferrari, Cardano’s faithful disciple, harshly rebukful 
Tartaglia for the theft, which lu^verthi'less had the 
merit of re-c'stablishing the vogue of ccTtiiin discov- 
eries of the thirteenth century, especially the law of 
the equilibrium of a body sup[)orted by an inclined 
plane. By another and no less barefaci^d plagiarism, 
Tartiiglia published undfT his own name a translation 
of Archimedes’s “IVeatiso on floating bodies” made 
by William of Moerbekci at the end of the thirte.enth 
century. This publication, dishonest though it was, 
helped to give prominence to the study of Arch- 
imedes’s mechanical Labours, which study exerted 
the greatest influence over the progre^ss of science at 
the end of the sixteenth century, the blending of 
Archimedean mathematics wath Parisian physics, 
generating the inovenumt that tc*rminat(Ml in Galileo’s 
work. The translation and exydanalion of the w'orks 
of Archimedes enlisted the attention of geometricians 
such as Francesco Maurolycus of Mc'ssina (MOt- 
1575) and Federico Cornrnandino of Urbino (1509-75), 
and these two authors, continuing the work of the 
great Syracusan, dctcrmine<l tln^ position of the 
centre of gravity of various solids; in .addition Com- 
mandin translated and explaineil Pappus’s mathe- 
matical “Collection”, and the fragmcait of “MiKiian- 
ics” by Heron of Ale.xandria appen<led thereto. 
Admiration for these monuna'iits of iincicnt science 
inspired a number of Italians with a profound con- 
tempt for mcdicvjil staUcs. Tlie fecundity of the prin- 
ciple of virtual disiilacemeuts, so h.appily employed 
by the School of Jordanus, was ignored; and, de- 
prived of the laws disc;ov(Tod b}'' this school and 
of the additions rmide to them by Vinci, the treatises 
on statics written by over-entiuisiastic admirers of 
the Archimedean method were? notably deficient. 
Among the authors of these treati.sc^s Guidobaldo 
dal Monte (1545-1607) and Giovanni Battista 
Benetletti (1580 90) deserve special mention. 

Of the mathematicians who, in statics, claimed to 
follow exclusively the rigorous methods of ArchiiiKMles 
and the Greek geometricians, the most illustrious 
was Simon Stevinus of Bruges (1548-1620). Through 
him the statics of solid bodies ro(;overed all that had 
been gaininl by the School of Jordanus and Vinci, ami 
lost by the contempt of such men as Guidobaldo del 
Monte and Bencdetti. The law of the eipiilibrium 
of the lever, one of the fundamental propositions of 
which Stevinus made use, was established by him with 
the aid of an ingenious demonstration* which Galileo 
was also to employ, and which is found in a small 
anonymous work of the thirteenth century. In order 
to confirm another essential principle of his theory, 
the law of the equilibrium of a body on an inclined 
plane, Stevinus resorted to the impossibility of per- 
petual motion, which hail been aliirmed with great 
pfecision by Vinci and Cardanv. Stevinus’s chief 
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glory lay ir^ his discoveries in hydrostatics; and the 
detenniniiig of the extent and point of application 
of the pressure on the slanting inner side of a vessel 
by t he liquid contained therein was in itself sufficient 
in entitle this geometrician from Bruges to a foremost 
place among the creators of the theory of the equi- 
librium of fluids. Honedetti was on the point of 
enunciating the ])rinciple known as Pascars Law, and 
an insignifi(;ant addition permitted Mersenne to 
infer this priiKiiplc and the idea of the hydraulic 
press from what the Italian geomet rician had written. 
Benedetli had justified his propositions by using as 
an axiom the law of the equilibrium of liquids in 
communicating vessc'ls, and prior to this time Vinci 
had followed the same logical proceeding. 

XVI. Dynamics in the Sixteenth Century. — 
The gj'ometricians who, in spite of the stereotyped 
methods of Av(‘rroism and the banter of Humanism, 
continued to cultivate the Parisian dynamics of 
impetus, were rewarded by splendid discoveries. 
Dissipating the doubt in which Albert of Saxony had 
remained envelopi^d, Vinci had declared the velocity 
acquired by a falling body to be proportional to the 
time occupied by the fall, but he did not know how 
to determine the law connecting the time consumed 
in falling with the space passed over by the falling 
body. Nevertheless to find this law it would have 
sufficed to invoke the following proposition: in a 
uniformly varied motion, the space traversed by the 
moving body is equal to that which it would traverse 
in a uniform motion whose duration would be that 
of the preceding motion, and whose velocity would 
bo the same as that which affected the preceding 
molion at the mean instant of its duration. This 
proposition was known to Oresme, who had demon- 
strated it exactly as it was to be demonstrated later 
by Galileo; it was enunciated and discussed at the 
close of the fourteenth century by all the logicians 
who, in the University of Oxford, composed the school 
of William of Heytesbury, Chancellor of Oxford in 
1375; it was subsequently examined or invoked in the 
fifteenth century by all the Italians who became the 
commentators of these logicians; and finally, the 
masters of the University of Paris, contemporaries 
of Vin(‘i, taught and demonstrated it as Oresme had 
done. 

This law which Vinci was not able to determine 
was publisheil in 1545 by a Spanish Dominican, 
Domingo Soto (1494-1560), ai^. alumnus of the Uni- 
versity of Paris, and professor of theology at Alcald 
dc llenarcs, and afterwards at Salamanca. He for- 
mulated these two laws thus: 

The velocity of a falling botly increiises propor- 
tionally to the time of the fall. 

'Die space traversal in a uniformly varied motion 
is tlic same as in a uniform motion occupying the 
same time, its velocity being the mean velocity of 
the former. 

Ill aildition Soto declared that the motion of a 
body thrown vertically upward is uniformly retarded. 
It should be mentioned that all these propositions 
were formulated by the celebrated Dominican as if 
in relation to truths generally admitted by the mas- 
ters among whom he lived. 

The Parisian theory, maintaining that the accel- 
erated fall of bodies was due to the effect of a continual 
imToase of impetus caused by gravity, was admitted 
by Julius Caesar Scaliger (14S4-1558), Benedetti, and 
Ciabricl Vosquez (1551-1601), the celebrated Jesuit 
theologian. TOe first of these authors presented this 
theory in such a way that uniform acceleration of 
motion seemed naturally to follow from it. 

Soto, Tartaglia, and Cardano made strenuous 
efforts, after the manner of Vinci, to explain the 
motion of projectiles by appealing to the conflict 
between impetus and gravity, but their attempt 
were frustrated by aS Peripatetic error which several 


Parisian masters hatl lofig before rejectedi They 
Relieved that the motion of the projectile was acceler- 
lated from the start, and attributed this initial acceler- 
ation to an impulse communicated by the vibrating 
air. Indeed, throughout the sixteenth century, the 
Italian Averroists continued to allribute to the am- 
bient air the very transportation of the i>rojectile. 
Tartaglia einpirically discovered that a piece of 
artillery attained its greatest range when pointed at 
an angle of forty-five degrees to the horizon . p Bruno 
insisted upon Oresme’s explanation of the fact that 
a body appe^s to fall in a vertical line in spite of the 
Earth’s motion; to obtain the trajectory of this 
body it is necessary to combine the actioa^rtJ its 
weight with the impetus which the Earth has im- 
parted to it. It was Jis follows that Benedcd-ti set 
forth the law followed by such an impetus. A bodv 
whirled in a circle and suddenly left to itself will 
move in a straight line tangent to the circle at the 
very point wliere tlie body happi'iiod to be at the 
moment of its relcjise. For this achievement Bene- 
detti deserves to be ranked among the most valuable 
contributors to the discovery of the law of inert, ia. 
In 1553 Benedetti advanced the following argument: 
in air, or any fluid whatever, ten equal stores fall 
with the same velocity as one of their number; and 
if all were combined they would still fall with the 
same velocity; therefore, in a fluid two st,f»nes, one 
of which is ten times heavier than the other, fall with 
the same velocity. Beneiietti lauded the extn*mc 
novelty of this argument with which, in reality, 
many scholastics had been familiar, but which they 
had all claimed Wius not conclusive, because t,lie resis- 
tance which the air offeri'd to the heavier stone 
could certainly not be ten times that which it opposed 
to the lighter one. Achillini was one of those who 
clearly maintained this principle. That it might 
lead to a correct conclusion, Benedetti’s arguinent 
had to be restricted to the motion of bodies in a 
vacuum, and this is what wiis done bv Galileo. 

XVII. Galileo’s Work.— Galileo Galilei (1504- 
1642) had been in youth a staunch Peri])atetic, but 
was later convertea to the Coperriican sj^steni, and 
devoted most of his efforts to its defence. The tri- 
umph of the system of Copernicus couldi»*>nly be 
secured by the perfecting of mechanics, and espe- 
cially by solving the problem presented by the fall 
of bodies, when the earth was supposi^d to be in 
motion. It was towards this solution that many 
of Galileo’s researches were directed, and to bring 
his labours to a successful issue he had to adopt cer- 
tain principles of Parisian dynamics. Unfortunately, 
instead of using them all, he left it to others to t‘x- 
haust their fecundity. 

Galilean statics iwas a compromise between the 
incorrect method inaugurated in Aristotle’s ^‘Mechan- 
ical Questions” and the correct method of virtual 
displacements succf*ssfuUy applied by the School of 
Jordanus. Imbued with i» leas that were still intensely 
Peripatetic, it introduced the consid<Tation of a 
certain impelo or momenta^ proportional to the 
velocity of the moving body and not unlike the 
impetus of the Parisians. Galilean hydrostatics 
also sl^pwed an imperfect forin of the principle of 
virtual displacements, which seemed to have been 
suggested to the great Pisan by the effc‘ctual re- 
searj^es made on the theory of running water l)y his 
frien^l Benedetto Castelli, the Benedictine (1577-1644). 
At first Galileo asserted that the velocity of a falling 
body increased proportionally to the space traverscfl, 
and afterwards, by an ingeiiious demonstration, he 
proved the utter absurdity of such a law. He then 
taught thiyt the motion of a freely falling body was 
uniformly accelerated; in favour of this law, he con- 
tented himself with appealing to its simplicity with- 
out considering the continual increase of impetus 
under the influence of gravity. Gravity creates, in 
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equal p^iods, a new and uniform impetus which\ law of inertia which had just been forAulatcd by 
added to that already acquired, causes the total! Descartes should be substituted for tlie^rineiplcs 
impetus to increase in arithmetical progression admitted by the Parisian dynamics of the fourteenUi 
according to the time occupied in the fall; hence the century. • 

velocity of the falling body. This argument towards Mention should be made of Galileo’s observations 
which 'all Parisian tradition had been tending and on the duration of the oscillation of the pemlulum, 
which, in the last place, had been broached by Sea- as these observations opened up to dynamics a new 
liger, leads to our modern law: a constant force field. Galileo’s progress in dynamics served as a 
produces uniformly accelerated motion. In Gali- defence of the Copernican system and the discoveries 
leo’s wc#k there is no trace either of the argument which, with the aid of the telescope, he wius abh'. to 
or of the conclusion deduced therefrom: however, make in the heavens contributed to the same end. 


the argument itself was carefully developed by 
Galileo’s friend, Giambattista Baliani (1582-1666). 

FroTfNthe very definition of velocity, Baliani en- 
deavoured to ded\icc the law according to which the 
space traversed by a falling body is increased pro- 
portionally to the fime occupied in the fall. Here 
he was confronted by a difficulty that had also baffled 
Vinci; however, he eventually anticipated its solu- 
tion, which was given, after similar hesitation, by 
another of Galileo’s disciples, Pierre Gassendi (1592- 
1655). Galileo had reached the law connecting the 
time occupied in the fall with the space traversed by 
a falling body, by using a demonstration that became 
celebrated as the “demonstration of the triangle”. 
It was textually that given by Oresrne in the four- 
teenth century and, sis we have seen, Soto had thought 
of using Oresme’s proposition in the study of the 
accelerated fall of bodies. Galileo extended the laws 
of freely falling bodies to a fall down an inclined plane 
and subjected to the test of experiment the law of the 
motion of a weight on an inclined plane. 

A body which, without friction or resistance of any 
kind, would describe the circumference of a circle 
concentric with the Karth would retain an invariable 
impeto or momenta, as gravity would in no wise tend 
to increase or destroy this irnpeto: this principle, 
which belonged to the dynamics of Buridan ana 
Albert of Saxony, wjis acknowledged by Galileo. 
On a small siirface, a sphere concentric with the 
Earth is apparently merged into a horizontal plane; 
a body thrown u|)on a horizontal plane and free from 
all friction would therefore assume a motion appar- 
ently rectilinear and uniform.. It is only under this 
restricte'CTnd erroneous form that Galileo recognized 
the law of inertia and, in this, he was the faithful 
disciple of the *Sehool of Paris. 

If !i heavy body moved by an irnpeto that would 
make it describe a circle concentric with the Earth 
is, moreover, free to fall, tJie irnpeto of uniform rotji- 
tion and gravity are component forces. Over a 
small extent the motion produced by this irnpeto 
may be jissumed to be rectilinear, horizontal, and 
uniform; hence the approximate law may be enun- 
ciated as follows: a heavy body,* to which a hori- 
zontal initial velocity Inis been imparted at the very 
moment that it is .abandoned to the action of gravity, 
assumes a motion which is sensibly ihe combination of 
a uniform horizontal mot ion Hvith the vertical motion 
that it would assume without initial velocity. Galileo 
then demonstrated that the trajectory of this heavy 
body is a parabola with vertical axis. This theory 
of the motion of projectiles rests upon principles in 
no wise conformable If) an exact knowledge the 
law of. inertia and which are, tft bottom, identical 
with those invoked by Oresme when he wished to 
ex]4ain how, despite the Earth’s rotation, a b§dy 
seems to fall vertically. The argument employed* by 
Galileo did not permit him to state how a projectile 
m^es when its initial veVcity is not horizontal. 

Evangelista Torricelli (16^)8-47), a dilbiple of 
Castelli and of Galileo, extended the latter’s method 
to the case of a projectile whose initial vetecity had 
a direction other than horizontal, and proved that 
the trmectory remained a parabola with a vertical 
axis. On the other hand Gassendi showed that in 
this problem of the motion of projectiles, the real 


The spots on the sun’s surface and the mountains, 
simil^ to those upon tlie Earth, that hid from view 
certain portions of the lunar disc, gave ample proof 
of the fact that the celestial bodies w(Te not, as Aris- 
totclean physics had maintained, formed of an in- 
corruptible substance unlike sublunary elemcMits; 
moreover, the rAle of satellite which, in this helio- 
centric astronomy, the moon played in regard to the 
Earth was carried out in relation to Ju])itt‘r by the 
two “Mcdicean planets”, which Galileo had be(m tlie 
first to discover. Not satisfied with having defeated 
the arguments opposed to the Copernican system by 
adducing these excellent reasons, Galilc*o was eager 
to establish a positive proof in favoui^ of this systcun. 
Inspired perhaps by Calcagnini, he believed that the 
phenomenon of the tides would furnish him the de- 
sired proof and he consequently rejected every expla- 
nation of ebb and flow founded on the attraction of 
the sun and the moon, in order to attribute tli(» motion 
of the seas to the centrifugal force produced by ter- 
restrial rotation. Such an explanation would con- 
nect the period of high tide with the sidereal instead 
of the lunar day, thus contradicting the most ordi- 
nary and ancient obsi^rvat.ions. This nunark alone 
ought to have held Galileo back and prevented him 
from producing an argument better calculated to 
overthrow the doctrine of the Earth’s rotation than 
to establish and confirm it. 

On two occasions, in 1616 and 1633, the Inquisi- 
tion condemned what Galileo luid written in favour 
of the system of Coperni(ais. The hypothesis of the 
Earth’s motion was declared Jaha in Philomphia et 
0(1 minus erronea in fide; the hypothesis of the sun 
being stationary wiis adjudged falsa in Philosophia 
et formaliter hasreliai. Adopting the doctrine formu- 
lated by Tycho Brahe in 1578, the Holy Office forbade 
the use of all astronomical hypotheses that did not 
agree both with the priaciples of Aristotelc'an physicis, 
and with the letter of the Sacred Scriptures (sec 
Galilei, Galileo). 

XVIII. Initial Attempts in Celestial Mechan- 
ics — Gilbert^-Kepler. — Copernicus hiid encleav- 
oured to describe accurately the motion of eac^h of the 
celestial bodies, and Galileo had striven to show that 
the views of Copernicus were correct; but neither 
Copernicus nor Clalileo had attempted to extend to 
the stars, what they knew concerning the dynamit's 
of sublunary motions, or to determine theri^by the 
forces that sustain celestial motions. They were 
satisfied with holding that the daily rotation of the 
Earth is peqjctuated by virtue of an impetus given 
once for all; that the various parts of an elemtmt 
belonging to a star tend towards the centre of this 
star by reason of a gravity jxiculiar to each of the 
celestial bodies through which the body is enabled 
to preserve ito entireneas. Thus, in celc*8tial mechan- 
ics, these two great scientists contributed scarcely 
anything to what had already been taught by 
Buridan, Oresme, and Nicholas of Cusa. About 
Galileo’s time we notice the first attempts to consti- 
tute celestial mechanics, that is to say, to explain 
the motion of |the stars by the aid of forces analogous 
to those the effects of which we fetl ufKin earth; the 
most important of these initial attempts wore made 
bji* William Gilbert (1540-1603), find Johann Kepler 
(1571-1631). . ^ ^ 
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To Gilbert wc are indebted for an exhaustive trea-/< 
tise on i6 agnetism, in which he systematically incoT-f>* 
porated what was known in medieval times of elec-? 
trical^ and magnetic phenomena, without adding 
thereto anything very essential; he also gave the 
result of his own valuable experiments. It was in 
this treatise that he began to expound his “Magnetic 
Philosophy”, that is to say his celestial mechanics, 
but the work in which he fully developed it was not 
published until 1651, long after his death. Like 
Oresme and Copernicus, Gilbert maintained that in 
each star there was a particular gravity through 
which the material parts belonging to this star, and 
these only, tended to rejoin the star when they had 
been separated from it. He compared this gravity, 
peculiar to each star, to the action by which a piece 
of iron flies towards the magnet whose nature it 
sharea. This opinion, held by so many of Gilbert’s 
predecessors and adopt.ed by a great number of his 
imitators, led Francis Bacon astray. Bacon was the 
enthusiastic herald of the experimental method 
which, howevcir, he never practised and of which he 
had an utterly false conception. According to Gil- 
bert, the Earth, sun, and the stars were animated, and 
the animating principle of each communicated to 
the body the motion of perpetual rotation. From a 
distance, the sun exerted an action perpendicular 
to the radius vector which goes from the centre of 
the sun to a planet, and this acdjon caused the planet 
to revolve around the sun just as a horse turns the 
horse-mill to which it is yoked. 

Kepler himself admitted that in his first attempts 
along the line of ceh\stiiil mechanics he was under the 
influence of Nicholas of Cusa and Gilbert. Inspired 
by the former of these authors, he attributed the 
Earth’s rotation on its axis to an impetus communi- 
cated by the Creator at the beginning of time; but, 
under the influence of Gilbert's theory, he declared 
that this impet us ended by being transformed into 
a soul or an animating principle. In Kepler’s earliest 
system, as in Gilbert’s, the distant sun was said to 
exercise over each planet a power perpendicular to 
the radius vector, which power produced the circular 
motion of the planet. However, Kepler had the 
happy thought of submitting a universal attraction 
for trie magnetic attraction that Gilbert had con- 
sidered peculiar to each star. He assumed that 
every material mjiss tended tow^ards every other 
material mass, no matter to rvhat celestial body each 
one of them belonged ; that a portion of matter placed 
between two stars would tend towards the larger 
and nearer one, although it might never have belonged 
to it; that, at the moment of high tide, the waters 
of the sea rose towards the moon, not because they 
had any special affinity for this humid star, but by 
virtue of the general tendency that draws all material 
masses towards one another. 

In the course of numerous attempts to explain 
the motion of t he stars, Kepler was led to complicate 
his first ci^h'stial mechanics. Ho assumed that all 
celestial bodies were plunged into an ethereal fluid, 
that the rotation of the sun engendered a vortex with- 
in this fluid the reactions of which interposed to 
deflect each planet from the circular path. He also 
thought that a certain power, similar to that which 
directs the magnetic nc*eflle, preserved invariable 
in space the direction of the axis around which the 
rotation of each planet is effected. The unstable 
and complicated system of celestial mechanics 
taught by Kepler sprang from very deficient dynam- 
ics which, on many points, wfis more akin to that 
of the Peripatetics than to that of the Parisians. 
However, these many vague hypotheses exerted an 
incontestable influence on the attempts of scientists 
from Kepler to Newton to determine the forces that 
move the stars. If, indeed, Kepler prepared the way 
for Newton’s wort, it was mainly oy the discovery 


of the three admirable laws that have imuiortalized 
his name; and, by teaching that the planets de- 
scribed ellipses instead of circles, be produced in 
astronomy a revolution greater oy far than that 
caused by Copernicus; he destroyed the last time- 
honoured principle of ancient physics, according 
to which all celestial motions were reducible to cii- 
cular motion. 

XIX. CONTllOVERSIES CONCERNING GeOSTATICS. — 
The “magnetic” philosophy adopted and developed 
by Gilbert was not only rejected by Kepler but 
badly abused in a dispute over the principles of 
statics. A number of the Parisian Scholastics 
of the fourteenth century, and Albert of StlJlony in 

articular, had accepted the principle that in every 

ody there is a fixed, determined point which tendV 
to join the centre of the World, this point being 
identical with the centre of gravity as considered by 
Archimedes. From this principle various authors, 
notably Vinci, deduced corollaries that retained a 
place in statics. The Copernican revolution had 
modified this principle but little, having simply 
substituted, for the centre of the universe, a particular 
point in each star, towards which point tended the 
centre of gravity of each mtiss belonging to'this star. 
Copernicus, Galileo, and Gilbert admitted the prin- 
ciple thus modified, but Kepler rejected it. In 1635 
Jean de Beaugrand deduced from this principle a 
paradoxical theory on the gravity of bodies, and par- 
ticularly on the variation in the weight of a body whose 
distance from the centre of the universe changes. 
Opinions similar to tliosc proposed by Beaugrand in 
his geostatics were held in Italy by Castelli, and in 
France by Pierre Fermat (1608-65). Fermat’s 
doetrine was discussed and refuted by Etienne 
Pascal (1588-1651) and Gilles Persone dc Roberval 
(1602-75), and the admirable controversy between 
these authors and Fermat contributed in great me^asure 
to the clear exposition of a certain number of ideas 
employeil in statics, amongst them, that of the centre 
of gravity. 

It was this controversy which led Descartes to 
revive the question of virtual displacements in pre- 
cisely the same form.^as that adopted by the School 
of Jordanus, in order that the essential propositions 
of statics might be given a stable foundation. On 
the other hand, Torricelli based all his arguments 
concerning the laws of equilibrium on the axiom 
quoted above, viz.: a system endowed with weight 
is in equilibrium when the centre of gravity of all the 
bodies forming it is the lowest possible. Cardano and 
perhaps Vinci had derived this proposition from the 
doctrine of Albert of Saxony, but Torricelli was care- 
ful to use it only under circumstances in which all 
verticals are considered parallel to one anotluir and, 
in this way, he severed all connexion between the 
axiom that he admitted and the doubtful hypotheses 
of Parisian physit*8 or \nagnetic philosophy. Thence- 
forth the principles of* "Statics were formulated with 
accuracy, John Wallis (1616-1703), Pierre Varignon 
(1654-1722), and Jean Bernoulli (1667-1748) having 
merely to complete and develop the information pro- 
vided by Stevinus, Roberval, Descartes, and Tor- 
ricelP. 

XX. Debcartes-8 Work. — We have just stated 
what part Descartes took in the building of statics 
b;f* bringing forward the method of virtual disp^ce- 
me^its, but his active interest in the building up of 
dynamics was still more important. He clearly for- 
mulated the law of inertia^ as observed by Benedetti: 
every nfoving body is, inclined,, if nothing prevent it, 
to continue its motion in a straight line and ^th 
constants velocity; a body cannot move in a circle 
unless it be drawn towards the centre, by centripetal 
movement in opposition to the centrifugal force by 
which this body tends to fly away from the centre. 
Because of the similarity of the views held by Des- 
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cartes asd Benedetti concerning this lawj we ma>^^ 
conclude that Descartes’s discovery was influenced 
by that of Benedetti, especially as Benedetti's works 
were known to Marin Merscnne (1588-1648), the 
faithful friend and correspondent of Descartes. 
Descartes connected the following truth with the 
law of inertia: a weight constant in size and direction 
causes a uniformly accelerated motion. Besides, we 
have seen how, with the aid of Descartes’s principles, 
Gassendi was able to rectify what Gsilileo had taught 
concerning falling bodies and the motion of projec- 
tiles. 

In statics a heavy body can very often be replaced 
by a INiterial point placed at it« centre of gravity; 
but in dynamics the question arises whether the 
motion of a body be treated as if this body were 
entirely concentrated in one of these points, and also 
which point this is? This question relative to the 
existence and finding of a centre of impulsion had 
already engrossed the attention of Vinci and, after 
him, of Bernardino Baldi (1553-1617). Baldi as- 
serted that, in a body undergoing a motion of trans- 
lation, the centre of impulsion does not differ from the 
centre of gravity. Now, is there a centre of impulsion 
and, if to, where is it to be found in a body under- 
going a motion other than that of translation, for 
instance, by a rotation around an axis? In other 
words, is there a simple pendulum that moves in the 
same way as a given compound pendulum? Inspired, 
no doubt, by reading Baldi, Merscnne laid this prob- 
lem before Roberval and Descartes, both of whom 
made great efforts to solve it but ben^ame unfriendly 
to each otlier because of the difference in their respec- 
tive propositions. Of the two, Descartes came nearer 
to the truth, but the dynamic principles that he used 
were not sufficiently accurate to justify his opinion 
in a convincing manner; the glory was reserved to 
Christian Huygens. 

The Jesuits, who at the College of La FRche had 
been the prec^eptors of Merscnne and Descartes, did 
not teach I’eripatctic physics in its stereotyped 
integrity, but Parisian physics; the treatise that 
guicled the instruction imparted at this institution 
bcuig rcpres(mf^d by the “Cejinmentaries” on Aris- 
totle, pubfehed by the Jesuits of Coimbra at the close 
of the seventeenth qentury. Hence it can be under- 
stood why the dynamics of Descartes had many 
points in common with the dynamics of Buridan and 
the Parisians. Indeed, so close were the relations 
between Parisian and Cartesian physics that certain 
professors at La Fl^che, such Jis Etienne Noel (1581- 
1660), became Cartesians. Other Jesuits attempted 
to build up a sort of a combination of Galilean and 
Cartesian mechanics with the mechanics taugh by 
Parisian Scholasticism, and forciflost among these 
men must be mentioned Honors Fabri (1606-88), a 
friend of Mersenne. 

In every moving body Dcvicartes maintained the 
existence of a certain powei* to continue its motion 
in thc^same direction and with the same velocity and 
this power, which he called the quantity of motion, 
he measured by estimating the product of the mass 
of the moving body by the velocity that impels it. 
The affinity is close betivecn the rdle which Descartes 
attributed to this quantity of motion, and that which 
Buridan ascribed to impetus. Fabri was fully aware 
of ttiis analogy and the momentum that he discuAed 
was at once the impetus of the Parisians, and Des- 
cartes’s quantity of motion. In statics he identified 
this momentum with whfjf Galileo called momento or 
impetOf and this identification^was certainly fsonform- 
able to the Pisan’s idea. Fabri’s synthesis was* well 
adapted to make this truth clear, that modem dynam- 
ics, the foundations of which were laid by Descartes 
and Galileo, proceeded almost directly from the 
dynamics taught during the fourteenth century in 
the University of Paria 


Tf the special physical truths domoRstnitcd or 
anticipated by Descartes were easily tracc^.ble to th(^ 
philosophy of the fourteenth century, the j)rincipj^'.s 
on which the great geometrician wished fo base 
these truths were absolutely incompatible with this 
philosophy. In fact, denying that in reality there 
existed anything qualitative, Descartes insist('d that 
matter be reduced to extension and to the attributes 
of which extension seemed to him suscept ible, nain(*ly, 
numerical proportions and motion; and it was by 
combinations of different figures and motions that 
all the effects of physics could be explaiiK'd according 
to his liking. Therefore^ the power by virtue* of which 
a body tcnrls to preserve tin* direction and velocity 
of ite motion is not a quality distinct from motion, 
such as the impetus rccognizerl by the si^holastics; 
it is nothing else than tin? mot, ion itself,*!is was taught 
by William of Occam at the bi'ginning of tin; four- 
teenth century. A body in motion and isolated would 
always retain the same quantity of motion, Init there 
is no isolated body in a vacuum, because inatt(‘rb(‘ing 
identical with extension, vacuum is in(ronc(*ivable, 
as is also compressibility. The only conc(*ival)lc 
motions arc those which can be produced in the midst 
of incompressible matter, that is to say, vortical 
motions confined within their own bulk. 

In these motions bodies drive one ;inother from the 
place they have occupied and, in such a transmission 
of motion, the quantity of motion of each of these 
bodies varies; however, the entire quantity of mot ion 
of all the bodies that impinge on one another remains 
constant, as God always maintains the same sum 
total of motion in the world. This transmission of 
motion by impact is the only action that bodies can 
exert over one another and in Cartesian, jus well as 
in Aristotelean physics, a body cannot put another 
in motion unless it touch it, immediate action at a 
ilistance being beyond conception. 

There arc various species of matter, diff('ring from 
one another only in the size and shape of the contig- 
uous particles of which they are formed. The space 
that extends between the different heavenly bodies 
is filled with a certain subtile matter, the very lino 

I )articles of which easily penetrate the interslices 
oft between the coarser constituents of other bodies. 
The properties of subtile matter play an important 
part in all Cartesian cosmology. The vortices in 
which subtile matter moves, and the j)ressure g(*ner- 
ated by these vorticaWmotions, serve to exjilain all 
celestial phenomena. Leibniz was right in supposing 
that for this part of his work D(;scartes had drawn 
largely upon Kepler. Descartes also strove to ex- 
plain, with the aid of the figures and motions of sub- 
tile and other matter, the (iifferent effccte obsi'rvable 
in physics, particularly t.he properties of the magnet 
and of light. Light is identical with the pressure 
which subtile matter exerts over bodies and, as sub- 
tile matter is incompressible, light is instantly trans- 
mitted to any distance, however great. 

The suppositions by the aid of which Descartes 
attemptca to reduce all physical phenomena to com- 
binations of figures and motions had scarcely any 
part in the discoveries that he made in physics; 
therefore the identification of light with the pressure 
exej-ted by subtile matter plays no part in the inven- 
tion of the new truths which Descartes taught in 
optica. Forem()8t amongst these truths is the law 
of the refraction of light passing from one medium to 
another, although the question still remains whether 
Descartes discovered this law himself, or whethc*r, as 
Huygens accused him of doing, he borrowed it from 
Wiflebrord Sncllius (1591-1626), without any men- 
tion of the real author. By this law Descartes gave 
the theory of refraction through a«prism, which per- 
mitted him to measure the indices of refraction; 
moreover, he greatly perfected l^e study of lenses, 
and finally comiileted the explanation <jf the rainbow, 
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no progreiU having been made along this line from the / great Italian geometrician himsel/^ where^ others, 
year IJiCXf, when Thierry of Freiberg had given his/ such as Rqberval, held to the ancient hypothesis of 
treatise on it. However, the reason whjr the rays« an attraction analogous to magnetic action. At 
einorgvng from the drops of water are variously col- length, with a view to settling the difference, an 
oured wjis no better known by Descartes than by experiment was made which consisted in measuring 
Aristotle; it remained for Newton to make the dis- at what height the mercury remained suspended in 
covfTy. Torricelli^s tube; observing it first of all at the foot 

XXI. Pii()(;Rf:ss of Expjj:uimp:ntal Physios. — of a mountain and then at its summit. The idea of 
Even in Descarte.s's work the discoveries in physics this experiment seemed to have suggested itself to ' 
were almost indc^pendent of Cartesianism. The several physicists, notabl}^ Mersenne, Descartes, and 
knowledgi* of natural truths continued to advance Pascal and, through the instrumentality of the last 
without lh(^ influenct* of this system and, at times, named and tlie courtesy of lY;rier, his brother-in- 
e\’en in oiiposition to it, altliougli those to whom this law, it was made between the base and summit of 
progress w^as due w^ere often Cartesians. This ad- Piiy-dc-D6me, 19 Sept., 1648. The *‘Tnjifc' de V 
vancement w’as largely the result of a more frequent dquilibre de liqueurs et de la pesanteur de la masse 
and skilful n.sc^ of the experimental method. The art de I’air'^ which Pascal subsecpicntly composed, is 
of making logically connected experiments and of justly cited fis a model of the art of logically connected 
deducing th(*ir consequences is indeed very ancient; experiments with deductions. Between atornists 
in a way tlie works prodiKied by this art wore no more and Cartesians there were many discussions as to 
p('rf(M*t than the rc*searches of Pierre of Mari court on whether the upper ])art of Torricelli’s tube w’as really 
th(^ magnet or Thiei-ry of FreibrTg on tlie rainbow, empty or filled with subtile matter; but these dis- 
llowever, if the art remained the same, its technic cussiqns bore little fruit. Jlowover, fortunately for 
continued to improve; more skilled workinen and physics, the experimental method so accurately fol- 
more poworful proc.es.se8 furnishing physicists with lowed by Torricelli, Pascal, and their rivals continued 
more intricate and bettor made instruimyits, and thus to progress. ij. 

rendering possible more delicate (‘xperiments. The Otto von Guericke. (1602-86) seems to have pre- 
rat her imperfect tests made by Galileo and Mersenne ceiled Torricelli in the production of an empty space, 
in I'lideavouring to determine the specific wx'ight of since, between 1682 and 1688, he appears to have 
air mark the? beginning of the development of the constructed his first pneumatic machine, w ith the aid 
cx])(‘ri mental method, wliich w'lus at once vigorously of wdiich instrument he made in 16.14 the celebrated 
push(‘d forward by discussioiivs in n^gard to vacuum. Magdeburg experiments, published in 1657 by his 
In Perifiatetic? physics th(^ ])ossil)ility of an empty friend Caspar School, 8.J. (1608-60). Informed by 
space wius a logical c.ontradi(!tion; but, after the School of Guericke’s researches, Robert Boyle 
condemnation pronounced at Paris in 1277 by Toni- (1627-91) perfected the pneumatic niachine and, 
pier, the existence of a viicuum c?eascd to be consid- assisted by Richard Townley, his pupil, pursued the 
eri'd absurd. It was simply taught as a fact that experiments that made known the law of the com- 
thc powers of nature are so constructed as to oppose pressibility of pc*rfcct gjises. In Franco these oxperi- 
the proiluction of an empty space. Of the various merits were taken up and follow^ed by Manotte 
conjectures proposed concerning the forces which (1620-84). The use of the dilatation of a fluid for 
prtjvent the appc'aranco of a vacuum, the most sen- showing the changes of temperature was already 
sible and, it would seem, the most generally received known to Galileo, but it is uncertain whether the 
among sixtoentli-century Parisians, w'ius the follow- thcrmoscopc w'as invented by Galileo or by some one 
ing: contiguous bodies adhere to one another, and of the numerous physicists to whom the priority is 
this adhesion is maintained by forces resembling attributed, among these being Santorio, called Sanc- 
thosc by which a piece of iron adheres to the magnet torius (1.560-1686), Fra P.*m)1o 8arpi Ci^^2~lo28), 
wliich it touches. In naming thi.s force horror vacuij Cornells van Drebbcl (1572-1634), and Robert IVludd 
th<?re w"a.s no intention of cori.sidi'ring the bodies as (1574-1637). ^ Although the various tliermosiiopcs 
animate beings. A heavy piece of iron detaches for air or liquid used in the very beginning admitted 
itself from the magnet that should hold it up, its of only arbitrary graduation, they nevertheless served 
weight having con(pi(?red tlio force by which the to indicate the constancy of the temperature or the 
magnet retained it; in tin? same way, the weight of direction of its variations, and consequently contrib- 
too heavy a body can prevent the horror vacui from uted to the discovery of a number of the laws of ph^ysics. 
raising this body. This very logical corollary of the Hence this apparatus was used in the Accadeima del 
hyi)oth(?sis wc have just mentioned wjis formulated Cimento, opened at Florence 19 June, 1657, and 
by Galileo, who saw tlierein the explanation of a fact devoted to the study of experimental physics. '’J'o 
wvll-known to the cistern makers of his time; namely, the members of this academy we are especially 
that a Kuction-immp ci^uld not raise water higher indebted for the demonstration of the constancy of 
than thirty-two foi^t. This corollary entailed the the point of fus^n o[, ice and of the absorption of 
possibility of producing an empty space, a fact known heat accompanying this fusion. Observations of 
to Torrici'lli who, in 1644, made the c<;lcbrated experi- this kind, made by means of the thcrmoscopc, created 
merit wdth mercury that wjis destined to imrnortalizc an ardent desire for the transformation of thift appa- 
his name, llow^cver, at the same time, he anticipated ratus into a thermometer, by the aid of a definite 
a new explanation of this experiment; the mercury graduation so arranged that everywhere instruments 
is supported in the. tube not by the horror vacui that could be made which would-be compartablc with one 
does not exist, but by the pressure w^hich the heavy anotner. This prq]blcm, one of the most important 
air exerts on the exterior surface of the basin. in physics, was not solved until 1702 w’hcn Guillaume 

Torricelli’s experiment (quickly attracted the atten- Acnontons (1663-1705) worked it out in the ^ost 
tion of physicists. Jn France, thanks to Mersenne, rei^arkable manner. Amontons took as a staning- 
it called fort^ on his part, and on that of those who point these two laws, discovered or verified by him; 
had dealings with him, many experiments in which the boiling point of water under atmospheric pressure 
Roborval and Pascal (1623-62) vied with each other is constant. The pressui'cs sustained by any' two 
in ingenuity, and in order to have the resources of masses of air, heated iYi the same way in any two con- 
techiiiii more easily at his disposal, Pascal made his stant volumes, have a relation independi’iit of the 
startling experiiuents in a glass factory at Rouen, temperature. These two laws enabled Amontons 
Among the numerous inquirers interested in Torri- to use the air thermometer under constant volume 
celli’s (experiment some accepted the explana^on and to graduate it in such a way that it gave what we 
offered by the “cc^lumn of air”^ and advanced by the to-day call absolute temperature. Of all thp defipi- 
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tions of tMb degree of teinijerature given since A mon- 
tons’s time, he, at the firs't stroke, found the most 
perfect. Equipped with instruments capable of 
measuring pressure and registering temperature, 
experimental physics could not but make rapid 
progres.^, this being s^till further augmented by reason 
of iTie interest shown by the learned societies that ha<i 
been roc^ently found(*d. '^Fhe Accademia del Cimento 
was disc(mtinue<l in 1()67, but the Royal Society of 
London rlad begun its sessions in 1663, and the 
Academic des Sciences at Paris was founded or 
rather organized by Colbert in 1666. These different 
academies immediately became the enthusiastic 
centres’^ scientific research in regard to natural 
phenomena. 

XXII. Undulatory Theory of Light. — It w.*is 
to the Aca<l^,inie des vScicncos of Paris that, in 167<S, 
(yhristian Huygens (1629-95) presented his “Treatise 
on Light”. According to the Cartesian system, light 
was instantly transmitted to any distance througii 
tlic medium of incompressible subtile matter. Des- 
cartes did not hesitate to jissiire Fermat that his 
entire philosophy would give way as soon as it should 
he demonstrated that liglit is propagated witli a lim- 
ited voloflity. In 1675 Ole Horner (1644-1710), the 
Danish astronomer, announced to the Acad^unie des 
Sciences the extcuit of the considerable but finite 
velocity with whiedi light traverses the space that 
se^parates th<^ jrlanets from onci {mother, the study of 
the eclipses of Jupit(M*’s satellites Iniving brought 
him to this conclusion. D(‘scart(\s’s optic.al thcnriy 
was d(^stroyed, iin<l Huygens undertook to build up a 
new theory of light, lie was const.antly guided by 
the supirosition that, in the midst of compressible 
ether, substituted for incompr(\ssihle subtile matter, 
light is prop.agated by w.aves exactly similar to those 
wliich transmit sound through a gaswrus medium. 
This comparison led him to an (‘xplanation, which 
is still the standard one, of th(i laws of reflection and 
refrji<;tion. In this explanation the index of tin? refrac- 
tion of light passing from one medium to another 
equ.als the ratio of the velocity of proijagation in the 
first medium to the velocity of propagation in the 
second. In 1850ithis fuiulamepf al law was confirmed 
by FoucsiiITf s experiments. 

However, Huygens did not stop here. In 1669 
Erasmus Bertholsen, known as Bartholinus (1625- 
98), discovered the double refraction of Icelancl spar. 
By a generalization, as ingenious as it was daring, 
of the theory he had given for non-crystallized media, 
Huygens succeeded in tracing the form of the surface 
of a luminous wave inside of a crystal such as spar or 
qiuirtz, and in defining the apparently complex laws 
of the double refra(!tion of light in the interior of 
these crystJils. At the same time, Ifh called attention 
to the phenomena of polarization which accompany 
this double refraction; he Wiis, however, unable to 
draw from his optical theory the explanation of those 
effects. The comparison befweeii light and sound 
caused Malebranche (1638-1715) to make some very 
effective conjectures in 1699. He assumed that light 
is a vibratory motion analogous to that produced by 
sound; the greiiter or less amplitude of this motion, 
as the case may be, gerpinites a greater or less iwten- 
sity but, whilst in sound each pteriod corresponds to 
a particular note, in light it corresponds to a particu- 
lar •Colour. Through this antilogy Malebrandhc 
arrived at the idea of monochromatic light, winch 
Newton was to deduce from admirably conducted 
experiments; moreover, he^stablished between simple 
colour and the period of the y^ibration of light, the 
connexion that w«as to be preserved in the optics 
of Young !ind Fresnel. • 

XXIII. Developments op Dynamics. — Both Car- 
tesians and atornists maintained that impact was the 
only process by which bodies could put one another 
in motion: hence, to Cartesians and atornists, the 


{theory of impact seemed like the first chapter of 
Rational physics. This theory had alreadys enlisted 
the attention of Galileo, Marcus Marci (1639), and 
Descartes when, in 1668, the Royal Socicjty oFIx)n- 
don proposed it as the subject of a compedition and, 
of the throe important memoirs subrnittcMl to the 
criticism of this society by John Wjillis, ChristopluT 
Wren (1632-1723), {ind Huygens, the Ifust i.s the only 
one that we c.in consider. In his treatise Huygens 
adopted the following primMfdc: if a material body, 
subject merely to tin; action of gravity, starts from a 
certain y)osition, with initial v(‘locity equal to zero, 
the centre of gravity of this body (*.an at no time rise 
higher than it was at the outset of the motion. Huy- 
gens justified this principle !)y observing that, if 
it were false, perp('tual motion would be jK)s.sible. 
To find the origin of this axiom it would be nece.ssary 
to go back to “De Subtilitate” by (lard.ano, wdio luid 
probably drawn it from th(* note's of Vinci; t he. ])ropo- 
sition on which Torricelli had btused his stiitics was 
a corollary from this i:)ostul:ite. By maintaining the 
.accuracy of this ])ostulate, even in tlu^ cfuse where 
parts of the system clush; by combining it with the 
law of the acctc'ler.ated f.all of bodies, t{ilven from Gali- 
leo’s works, and with another postulati* on the reli- 
tivity of motion, Huygens arrivt'd at the law of the 
irnp.act of hard bodies. Hr^ showed that the fpiantity 
the value? of which remains constant in sj)ite of this 
impact is not, iis Dc'sc.artes de(4{in*d, the total 
qu.aritity of motion, but that which Ijt'ibniz called the 
quantity of vis viva (living fonie). 

The axiom that h;id so h{ip|)ily serv(*d Huygens in 
the stu<Iy of the impact of bodi(\s he now extend'd to a 
body oscillMting {iround a horizontal axis and his 
“Horologium oscilhitoriurn”, which appeared in 
1673, solved in the rrjost oleg.'int and (?ompli*te m:inner 
the problem of the centre's of oscillation prc'viously 
h.andled by Dcscart('s {ind Robc'rv.al That Huy- 
g(?ns’s axiom was the subvc'rsion of C{irt('si{in dyn.amics 
wjis shown by Tx'ibniz in ItiSd If, like Jh'scsirtes, 
we measure' the efli(*iency of ii force by the work th.at 
it does, and if, moreov(*r, we admit lluygens’s .'ixiom 
and the hiw of billing bodies, we find tlnit this efti- 
ciency is not measun'd by t he increjise in the (piantity 
of motion of tht? moving body, but l)y the increiuse in 
half the product of the ma.ss of the moving body and 
the sfjuan; of its velocity. It was this j^roduct thiit 
]..eibniz called vis viva, Huygens’s “Horologium 
oscillatorium ” not onlji gave the? solution of the 
problem of the centre of oscillition but likewisci a 
statement of the hiws which, in cinailar motion, 
govern the imignitude of cent rifugal f(»rce, iind t.hus 
it wa.s th.at the eminent physicist prc'piired the way 
for Newton, the lawgiver of dyniunicts. 

XXIV. Newton’s Work.- —Most of the great 
dynamical tnitlis had been discovered between the 
time of Galileo jirid Devseartes, and that of Huygens 
and Leibniz. The scaence of dynamics required a 
Euclid who would org;inizo it as geonu'try h;id been 
organiz(?d, and this Eucli»l appearf?d in tlu' person of 
Lsasic Newton (1642-1727) who, in his “ Philosophiie 
naturalis priruiipia inathomatic.a”, published in 1687, 
succeeded in <icducing the entire science of motion 
from three postulates: inertia; the independence of 
the effects of previously Jicqui red force's and motions; 
and the ofiu.ality of {iction and re{iction. Had New- 
ton’s “Priruripia” contained nothing more than this 
co-ordinjition of <lynamics into a logic.al system, they 
would nevertheless have been one of the most im- 
portant works ever written; but, in {iddition, they 
gave the gr{indest possibh* application of this dymirn- 
irs in utilizing it for the establishment of celestial 
mechanics. In fact, Newton succeed(>d in showing 
that the laws of bodies falling to ihe surface of the 
earth, the laws tluit preside ov('r the motion of planets 
arcjimd the sun, and of satellites ground the planets 
ivhich they accompany, finally, the laws that govern 
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the form of- the Earth and of the other stars, as also 
the high i\,nd low tides of the sea, are but so many 
corollaries from this unique hypothesis: two bodies, 
Wiiatcwir their origin or nature, exert over each other 
an attraction proportional to the product of their 
niass(\s and in inverse ratio to the square of the dis- 
tance that separates them. 

The dominating principle of ancient physics 
declared the essential distinction between the laws 
that directed tht! motions of the stars — beings exempt 
from generation, change, and death — and the laws 
pnjsiding over the motions of sublunary bodies sub- 
ject to generation and corruption. From the birth 
of Clirisliian physics and especially from the end of 
the thirteenth century, physicists had been endeav- 
ouring to destroy the authority of this principle and 
to render the celestial and sublunary worlds subject 
to the same laws, the doctrine of universal gravitation 
being tlic outcome of this prolonged effort. In pro- 
portion as the time approached, when Newton was to 
prodiK^e his system, attempts at cosmology were 
multiplied, so many forenmners, as it were, of this 
discovery. When in 1672 Guericke again took up 
Keplcr^s celestial mechanics, he made but one cor- 
rection therein, which unfortunately caused the dis- 
appearance of the only proposition by wliich this 
work led up to Newton^s discoveries. Kepler had 
maintained that two material masses of any kind 
attract each other, but, in imitation of Copernicus, 
Gilbert, and Galileo, Guericke limited this mutual 
attra(!tion to parts of the same star, so that, far from 
being attracted by the Earth, portions of the moon 
would be repelled by the Earth if placed upon its 
surface. But, in 1644, under the pseudonym of 
Aristarchus of Samos, lloberval published a system 
of celestial mechanics, in which the attraction was 
perhaps nmtual between two masses of no matter 
what kind; in which, at all events, the Earth and 
Jupiter attracted their satellites with a power iden- 
tical with the gravity with which they endow their 
own fragments. In 1665, on the pretence of explain- 
ing the motions of Jupiter’s satellites, Giovanni 
Alfonso Borelli (1608-79) tried to advance a theory 
which simultaneously comprised the motions of the 
planets around the sun and of the satellites around 
the plane.ts. lie was the first of modern scientists 
(Plutarch having preceded him) to hold the opinion 
that the attraction which causes a planet to tend 
towards the sun and a satellUe to tend towards the 
star which it accompanies, is in equilibrium with the 
centrifugal force produced by the circular motion 
of the planet or satellite in question. In 1674 Robert 
Hooke (1()35-1702) formulated the same idea with 
great precision. Having already supposed the attrac- 
tion of two masses to vary inversely as the square 
of their distance, he was in possession of the funda- 
mental hypotheses of the theory of universal gravi- 
tation, which hypotheses were held by Wren about 
the same time. However, neither of these scientists 
was able to deduce therefrom celestial mechanics, 
as both were still unacquainted with the laws of 
centrifugal force, published just at this time by 
Huygens. In 1684 Edmund Halley (1656-1742) 
strove to combine Huygens’s theories with Hooke’s 
hypotheses, but, before his work was finished, Newton 

g resented his “Principia” to the Roval Society, 
aving for twenty years silently pursued his medita- 
tions on the system of the world. Halley, who could 
iu)t forestall Newton, had the glory of broadening 
the domain of universal gravitation by making it 
include comets (1705). 

Not satisfied with creating celestial mechanics, 
Newton also contributed largely to the progress of 
optics. From ancient times the colounng of the 
spectnim, pn^duced by the passage of white light 
tnrough a glass prism, had elicited the wonder ^f 
observers and appedlca to the acumen of physicists 


/Trithout, however, being satisfactorily eienlained. 
/ Finally, a complete explanation was given by Newton 
who, in creating a theory of colours, .accomplished 
what all the philosophers from Aristotle down had 
laboured in vain to achieve. The theory advanced 
by the English physicist agreed with that proposed 
by Malebranche at the same time. However, Male- 
branche’s theory was nothing more than a hypothesis 
suggested by the analogy between light antf sound, 
whereas Newton’s explanation was drawn froiff experi- 
ments, as simple as they were ingenious, its exposition 
by the author being one of the most beautiful ex- 
amples of experimental induction. Unfortunately 
Newton disregarded this analogy between sop«id and 
light that had furnished Huygens and Malebranche 
with such fruitful discoveries. Newton’s opinion 
was to the effect that light is formed of infinitely 
small projectiles thrown off with extreme velocity by 
incandescent bodies. The particles of the medium 
in which these projectiles move exert over them an 
attraction similar to universal attraction; however, 
this new attraction does not vary inversely as the 
square of the distance but according to another 
function of the distance, and in such a way that it 
exercises a very great power between a i.iaterial 
particle and a luminous corpuscle that are contiguous. 
Nevertheless this attraction becomes altogether 
insensible as soon as the two masses between which 
it operates are separated from each other by a per- 
ceptible interval. 

This action exerted by the particles of a medium 
on the luminous coipuscles pervading them changes 
the velocity with which these bodies move and the 
direction which they follow at the moment of psissing 
from one medium to another; hence the phenomenon 
of refraction. The index of refraction is the ratio 
of the velocity of light in the medium which it enters, 
to the velocity it had in the medium which it leaves. 
Now, as the index of refraction so understood was 
precisely the reverse of that attributed to it by 
Huygens’s theory, in 1850 Foucault submitted both 
to the test of experiment, with the result that New- 
ton’s theory of emission was condemned. Newton 
explained the experimental laws that govern the 
colouring of thin lamiAse, such as soap bubbles, and 
succeeded in compelling these colours, by suitable 
forms of these thin laminae, to assume the regular 
order known as “Newton’s Rings”. To explain this 
phenomenon he conceived that luminous projectiles 
nave a form that may, at the surface of contact of 
two media, either pass easily or be easily reflected, 
according to the manner of their presentation at the 
moment of passage; a rotary motion causes them to 
pass alternately by “fits of easy transmission or of 
easy reflection”, f 

Newton thought that he had accounted for the 
rincipal optical phenomena by supposing that, 
esides this universal wittraction, there existed an 
attraction, sensible only at a very short distance, 
exerted by the particles of bodies on luminous cor- 
puscles, and naturally he came to believe that these 
two kinds of attraction would suffice to explain all 
physical phenomena. Action extending to a con- 
sideral^le distance, such as dectric and magnetic 
action, must follow daws analogous to those which 
govern universal gravity; on the other hand, the 
effects of capillarity and cohesion, chemical decq^- 
position ana reaction must depend on molecular 
attraction extending only to extremely small dis- 
tances and similar to tha^ exerted over luminous 
corpuscleiiu This comprehensive hypothesis proposed 
by Newton in a “cjuestion” placed at the end of the 
second edi^iion of his “Optics” (1717) gave a sort of 
outline of the programme which eighteenth-century 
physics was to attempt to carry out. 

aXV. Progress of General and Celestial 
Mechanics in the Eighteenth Century. — ^Thia 
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S amm%made three demands* first, that general 
anics and celestial mechanics advance in the 
way indicated by Newton; secondly, that electric 
and magnetic phenomena be explained by a theory 
analogous to that of universal gravitation; thirdly, 
that molecular attraction furnish the detailed expla- 
nations of the various changes investigated by physics 
and chemistry. 

Many followed in the path outlined by Newton, 
and tried 19^ extend the domain of general and celestial 
mecdianics, but there were three who seem to have 
surpassed all the others: Alexis-Claude Clairaut 
(1713-65), Jean-Baptiste le Rond d’Alembert (1717- 
83), aru^iiConhard Euler (1707-83). The progress 
which, thanks to these three able men, was made in 
general mechanics, may be summed up as follows: 
In 1743, by his principle of the equilibrium of chan- 
nels, which was easily connected with the principle 
of virtual dLsplacements, Clairaut obtained the gen- 
eral equations of the equilibrium of liquids. In the 
same year d’Alembert formulated a rule whereby all 
problems of motion were reduced to problems of 
ecpiilibrium and, in 1744, applied this rule to the 
<^quation of hydrostatics given by Clairaut and arrived 
at tlic‘ er/»iations of liydrodynamics. Euler trans- 
formed those etiuations and, in his studies on the 
motion of liipiids, was enabled to obtain results no 
less important than those which he had obtained by 
analysing the motion of solids. Clairaut extended the 
con.so(iucnc(‘s of universal attraction in all directions, 
aiifl, in 1743, the etjuations of hydrostatics that he 
iiad established enabled him to perfect the tln^ory of 
the figure of the earth. In 1752 he published his 
tlieory of lunar inequalities, which he had at first 
(h'spairod of accounting for by Newton’s principles. 
Th(i methods that he devised for the study of the 
perturbations which the planets produce on the path 
of a star permitted him, in 1758, to announce with 
accuracy the time of the return of Halley’s Comet, 
The confirmation of this prediction in which Clairaut 
had received assistance from Lalande (1732-1807) 
and Mine. Lepaute, both able mathematicians, 
Iilaced b(;yond tloubt the applicability of Newton’s 
hypol,h(\se8 to comets. 

Great as wre Clairaut’s achievements in perfecting 
the system of universal attraction, they were not as 
important as those of d’Alembert. Newton could 
not deduce from his suppositions a satisfactoiy 
theory of the precession of the equinoxes, and this 
failure marred the harmony of the doctrine of uni- 
versal gravitation. In 1749 d’Alembert deduced 
from the hypothesis of gravitation the explanation 
of the precession of the equinoxes and of the nutation 
of the earth’s axis; and soon afterwards Euler, 
drawing upon the admirable resources of his mathe- 
matical genius, made still further improvements on 
d’Alembert’s discovery. Clairaut, d’Alembert, and 
Euler were the most brilliant s.tars jn an entire con- 
stellation of mechanical theovists and astronomers, 
and to this group there succeeded another, in which 
shone two men of surpassing intellectuality, Joseph- 
Louis Lagrange (1736-18 1 3) and Pierre-Simon 
Laplace (1749-1827). Laplace was said to have 
been born to complete ctf estial mechanics, if, in^Jeed, 
it were in the nature of a science, to admit of com- 
pletion; 'and quite as much could be said of Lagrange 
withg'egard t.o general mechanics. In 1787 Lagrange 
published the first edition of his '‘M^canique ans^- 
tique”; the second, which was greatly enlarged, was 
published after the author’s death. Laplace’s “M^- 
cani/\ue c61este” was published from 1799 1805, 

and both of these works give an*account of the greater 
part of the mechanical conquests made in th^ course 
of the eighteenth century, with the assistance of the 
principles that Newton had assigned to general 
mechanics and the laws that he had imposed upon 
universal gravitation. However exhaustive and 


effective these two treatises are, thejr do no4 by any 
V'leans include all the discoveries in genial and 
celestial mechanics for which we are indebtea to their 
authors. To do Lagrange even meagre justieg his# 
able researches sliould be placetl on a par with his 
“M6caninue analytic^ue”; and our idea of Laplace’s 
work would be very incomplete were we to omit the 
grand cosmogonic hypothesis with which, in 1796, 
he crowned his “Exposition du syst6me du monde”. 
In developing this hypothesis the illustrious geometri- 
cian was unaware that in 1755 Kant had expressed 
similar suppositions which were marred by serious 
errors in dynamic theories. 

XXVI. Establishment of the Tiieoky op Elec- 
tricity AND Maonetism. — For a long time the study 
of elect ric action was merely superficAal and, in the 
beginning of the eightecnlh century, it was still 
in the condition in wliicli Thales of Miletus had left 
it, remaining f.ar from the point to which the study 
of magnetic attraction and r(!pulsion had been carried 
in the time of Pierre of Maricourt. When, in 1733 and 
1734, Charles- Francois de Cisternay du Fay distin- 
guished two kinds of electricity, resinous and vitreous, 
and when ho proved that bodies charged with the same 
kind of eh^ctricity repel one another, wliereas thosd 
charged with different kinds attract one another, 
electrical science was brought uj) to the level that 
magnetic science had long before attained, and 
thenceforth these two sciences, united by the closest 
analogy, progressed side by side. 3''h(!y advanced 
rapidly tis, in the eighteenth c(jntury, the study of 
ehjctrical phenomena became a popular craze. Physi- 
cists were not, the only ones dcjvoted to it; men of the 
world crowded th(j salons where popularizers of th(i 
science, such Jis the Abbe Nollet (1700 70), enlist(»d 
as votaries dandified marquesses and sprightly 
marchionesses. Numberless experimentalists ap])lmd 
themselves to multiplying obsorvu-tions on eliMdricity 
and magnetism, but wc shall restrict ourselves to 
mentioning Benjamin Franklin (1706-90) who, by his 
logically-conducted researches, contributed more 
than any other man to the formation of t,he theories 
of cdectricity and magnetism. The researches of 
Henry Cavendish (1731-1810) deserve to be placed 
in the same rank as Franklin’s, though they were 
but little known before his death. 

By means of Franklin’s experiments and his own, 
iEpinus (Franz Ulrich Theodor lloch, 1724-1802) 
Wfus the first to attempt to solve tlu', problem suggeshid 
by Newton and, by the nypothesis of attractive and 
repellent forces, to explain the distribution of elec- 
tricity and magnetism over the bodies which they 
affect. His research(*s could not be pushed very far, 
as it was still unknown that these forces depend upon 
the distance at whicli they are exerted. Moreover, 
iEpinus succeeded in drawing still closer the connexion 
already cstablishiMl betwetm thti sciences of electricity 
and magnetism, by showing the polarization of each 
of the elements of the insulating plate which si^parates 
the two collecting plates of the condenser. The 
experiment he made in this line in 1759 was destined 
to suggest to Coulomb the experiment of the broken 
magnets and the theory of magnetic? polarization, 
which is the foundation of the study of magnets; 
and w^as also to be the starting-point of an entire 
branch of electrical science, namely the study of 
dielectric bodies, which study was developed in the 
nineteenth century by Michael Faraday and James 
Clerk-Maxwell. 

Their analogy to the fertile law of unfversal gravi- 
tation undoubtedly led physicists to suppose that 
electrical and inagnctic forces vary inversely as the 
square of the distance that separates the acting ele- 
ments; but, so far, this opinion In^i not been con- 
firmed hy experiment. However, in 1780 it received 
thi& confirmation from Charles-Augustin de Coulomb 
with the fud of the torsion balan%. By the use of 
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this balanc^; and the proof plane, he was enabled tb 
make detaf'*(‘d experiments on the subject of the dis- 
tril)utif)n of electricity over conductive bodies, no 
toV»t8 liaving been previously made. Although 
Coulomb^s e*xp(*riments placed beyond doubt the 
elementary laws of electricity and magnetism, it still 
remained to be establislied by mathematical analysis 
how electricity wks distributed over the surface of 
conductive bodies of given shape, and how a piece 
of soft iron w.'is magnetized under given circum- 
stances. The solution of these problems was attempted 
by Coulomb and also in 1787 by Haiiy (q. v.), but 
neither of these two savants pushed his tests very far. 
The establishment of principles which would permit 
of an analysis of the distribution of electricity on con- 
ductors, and of magnetism on soft iron, required the 
genius of Simon-Denis Poisson (1781-1840). 

In 1812 Poisson showed how the investigation of 
the distribution of electricity in equilibrium on con- 
ductors belonged to the domain of analysis, and he 
gave a complete solution of this problem in the case 
of two conductive spheres influencing each other, 
wheth(T placed at given distances or in contact. 
Coulomb\s (‘xperiments in connexion with contiguous 
sphere's established the truth of Poisson's theory. 
In 1824 Poisson established on the subject of hollow 
conductors limited either interiorly or exteriorly by a 
spherical cavity, theorems which, in 1828, were ex- 
tended by George Green (1703-1841) to all kinds of 
hollow conductors and which Faraday w^as subse- 
quently to confirm through experimentation. Be- 
tween 1813 and 1824 Poisson took up the study of 
magnetic forces and magnetization by impulsion 
and, in spite of a few inaccuracies which the future 
was to correct, the formul® which he established 
remain at the biisis of all the research of which mag- 
netism has meanwhile been the object. Thanks to 
Poisson's memoirs, the thet^ry of the fon^cs exercised 
in inverse ratio to the square of th(! distance, by 
annexing the domain of static electricity and mag- 
netism, markedly enlarged the field which at first 
included only ceh^stial mechanics. The study of the 
action of the electric current was to open up to this 
theory a new and fertile territory. 

The disc.overios of Aloisio Galvani (1737-98) and 
Alessandro Volta (1745-1827) enriched physics with 
the voltaic batteiy. It would be impossible to enu- 
merate, even briefly, the researches occasioned by this 
discovery. All physicists ha^'e compared the con- 
ductor, the seat of a current, to a space in which a 
fluid circulates. In his works on hydrodynamics 
Euler had established general formul^ which apply 
to the motion of all fluids and, imitating Euler .s 
method, Jean-Baptistc-Joseph Fourier (1768-1830) 
began the study of the circulation of heat — then con- 
sidered a fluid and called caloric — within conductive 
bodies. The mathematical law’s to which he had 
recourse once more show’od the extreme importance 
of the mathematical methods inaugurated by La- 
grange and Laplace in the study of universal attrac- 
tion, and at tlu^ same time extended by Poisson to the 
study of elect rf)statics. In order to treat mathe- 
matically of the circulation of electric fluid in the 
interior of conductiv^^ bodies, it sufficed to take up 
Fourier's analysis almost textually, substituting the 
word electricity for the wrord heat, this being done in 
1827 by Georg Simon Ohm (1789-1854). 

Meanwhile on 21 July, 1820, Hans Christian Oer- 
sted (1777-18^1) had discovered the action of the 
electric current on the magnetic needle. To this dis- 
covery Andr6-Marie Ampere (1775-1836) added that 
of the action exert<?d over each other by two conduc- 
tors carrying electric currents and, to the study of 
electro-dynamic rnd electro-magnetic forces, he 
applied a metho<l similar to that used by Newton 
when studying universal attraction. In 1826 Amp^^’e 
gave the coinnlete ‘theory of all these forces in his 


dM^moire sur la th6orie math^matique (ies ph4« 
^Aom^nes 61ectro-dynamiaues uniquement d^duitc de 
*l'exp^rience”, a work that can stand the test of 
comparison with the ^‘Philosophiae naturalis princi- 
pia mathematica" and not be found wanting. 

Not ^shing to carry the history of electricity and 
magnetism beyond this date, we sliall content our- 
selves with making another comparison between the 
two works we have just mentioned. As Newton's 
treatise brought about numerous discoveries^^on the 
part of his successors, Amp6re'8 memoir gave the 
initial impetus to researches which have greatly 
broadened the field of electro-dynamics and (Jectro- 
magnetism. Michael Faraday (1791-1867), ex- 
erimentalist whose activity, skill, and good fortune 
ave perhaps never been equalled, established in 
1831 the experimental laws of electro-dynamic and 
electro-magnetic induction, and, between 1845 and 
1847, Franz Ernst Neumann (1798-1895) and Wil- 
helm Weber (1804-91), by closely following Ampere's 
method of studying electro-dynamic force, finally 
established the mathematical theory of fhese phe- 
nomena of induction. Michael Faraday was oppf)sed 
to Newtonian doctrines, and highly disapproved the 
theory of action at a distance; in fact, vdien he 
applied himself to analysing the ])olarization of 
insulated media, which he called dieh*ctrics, Ikj, hoped 
to eliminate the hypothesis of su ch action . M can ti m e 
by extending to dielectric bodies the forrnuhe that 
Poisson, Ampere, and Neumann had established for 
magnets and conductive bodies, James Clerk-Maxwell 
(1831-79) was enabled to create a n(?w branch of 
electro-dynamics, and thereby bring to light the 
long-sought link connecting the sciemu's of electricity 
and optics. This wonderful discovery was not one 
of the least important conquests of the method defined 
and practised by Newton. 

XaVII. Molecular Attiiaction. — While uni- 
versal attraction, which varies proportionally as the 
product of the masses and inversely as the square of 
the distance, was being established throughout the 
science of astronomy, and while, thanks to the study 
of other forces also varying inversely as the square 
of the distance, electricity and magnetism were being 
organized, other parts of physics receiv»il no less 
light from another Newtonian hypothesis, namely, 
the supposition that, between two material particles, 
there is an attraction distinct from universal attrac- 
tion and extremely powerful, while the two particles 
are contiguous, but ceasing to be appreciable as soon 
as the two masses which it acts upon are separated 
by a sensible distance. Among the iihenomena to be 
explained by such attractions, Newton had already 
signalized the effect of capillarity in connexion with 
which Francis Haaksbee (d. 1705) had made inter- 
esting experiments. In 1718 James Jurin (1684- 
1750) tried to follow Newton's idea but without any 
marked success, awd ifc. was Clairaut who, in 1743, 
showed how hydrostattc methods permitted the 
application of this idea to the explanation of capillary 
phenomena. Unfortunately his able reasoning led to 
no important result, as he had ascribed too great a 
value to the extent of molecular action. 

Chemical action also was oce of the actions which 
Newton made subject to molecular attraction, and 
John Keill (1671-1721), John Freind (1675-1728), 
aneb Pierre-Joseph Macquer (1718-84) believed in;^he 
fruitfulness of this Newtonian opinion. The hypothe- 
sis of molecular attraction proved a great annoyance 
to a man whose scientific mediocrity had not pre- 
vented h’m from acquiring great influence, we mc^in 
Georges-Louis-Leclerc do Buffon (1707-88). Inca- 
pable of understanding that an attraction could be 
other than inversely proportional to the square of the 
distance, Buffon entered into a discussion of the sub- 
ject with Clairaut, and fondly imagined that he had 
triumphed over the modest learning of his opponent. 
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Ruggiero Giuseppe Bosc(fvrioh, S.J. (1711-87), pui*- 
lisliod if detiiiled exposition of the views attacked b/ 
IJuffon and defended by Clairaut, and, inspired alike 
by the opinions of Newton and Leibniz, he conceived 
a cosmology in which the universe is composed solely 
of ini^terial points, these being attracted to each other 
in pairs. When these points are separated by a 
sensible distance, their attraction is reduced to mere 
universal attraction, whereas when they arc in very 
close ufoxiinity it assumes a dominant importance. 
Boscovich’s cosmology provided pliysical theory 
with a i)rogramme wliich the geometricians of the 
eigliteenth c('ntury, and of a groat portion of the 
nineteenth, laboun*d jussiduously to carry out. 

Th(^(*lTorts of Johann Andreiis von Sc^gmT (1704- 
77), and subsequently of Thomas Young (1773-1829), 
again drew alJention to cajHllMry phenomena, and 
with tlie assistanct; of tiie hypothc\sis of molecular 
attraction, as also of Clairaut's method, Laplace 
advanced in 1800 and 1807 an admirable theory, 
which Karl Friedrich Gauss (1777-1805) improved 
in 1829. Being a ihoroughly-convinccid partisan of 
Boscovic.h’s cosmological doctriiu*, Laplace com- 
murucaled his c;onvi(;tions to numerous gcxjinetricians, 
who sitfnmdered to tlu^ asceiulem^y of his genius; \vc 
shall only nu'ntion Claude-Louis-Marie Navier (1785- 
1830), Poisson, and Augustin Caueliy (1789-1857). 
In di‘velo]^ing the eonsi'cpienees of the hypothesis of 
molecular attraction Navi<^r, Poisson, and Cauchy 
BUCce(Ml(‘(l in building up tlie theory of the c<juilibrium 
and small motions of (?lasti(i btxlies, one of the fjn( .st 
ami most fruitful lheori(‘s of modern physics. The 
discredit into which the progress of presemt-day 
thermodynamics has brought BoscoviclPs cosmology 
has, howc.'ver, albM'tod scan^ely anything of what 
J.aplaco, Gauss, Navi<*r, Poisson, Caucliy, and many 
others liave <leduc(’(l from the principh's of this 
cosmology. TIh^ theoric's wliich they cstaVilished 
have always b(‘en readily justified with the assistance* 
of new m(*tho(Is, the way of bringing about this justi- 
fication having been indicate’d by Gaueliy bimsclf 
and Ge'orge^ Green. After JMacepier, many cbeniists 
used the hjqiotbcsis of mohxailar at.traction in an 
attempt to disentangle*, the* laws of redaction which 
thby stuehed, iflid aineing t.h(‘s(*scie*ntis1s we may m<*n- 
tieiii TeaTTern Bergman (173.5-1784), anel above* all 
Clauele-r.e)uis Bertlieillet (1784 -1822). Wlien the 
latter piiblislieel Jus ^‘Statiqiie chimiqueP’ in 1803, he 
believed that the se;ie'iieM* of e*h(nnie.^al fMiuilibria, sub- 
jeed at last te> Newteiii’s me?the)d, bad founel its true 
direction; however, it was not to enter upon this 
dircctiem until much later ein, when it we:)uld be guided 
by pr(;ce*f)ts altoge*ther dilTerent anel which were to 
be formulate’d by thea-moelyiiainics. 

XXVTIL Revival of the U>y3iTLATOKY Theory 
OF Jiie.;HT. — The einissiem theory of light not only 
loel Newton to conceive the* hypothe*sLs of ineilccular 
attraction, but seemed to provide this hypothesis 
with an opportunity for furtjier siibcess by permitting 
Laplace to find, in the emission systeun, the. laws of 
the* double refraction of Icedand spar, wliiedi laws 
Huygens had discovoreel by the. use of the undulalory 
theory. Tn this way Newton’s optics appeared to 
roll HuJ^gens^s optics of the one advantage in which it 
gloiificel. However, Rt the very moment tlfht Ti^i- 
lilae!e;’fi discovery scomeel te) ensure? the triumph of the 
emissiein systorn, the undulatory the'ory carric^ off 
nAr anel dazzling victories, wem mainly througli the 
efforts of Thomas Young and August in-.Icari Frbsnel 
(1788-1827). B(4we'en 1801 and 1803 Young made 
tl» meinorahle? disco ve^ri^s which provoked this revi- 
val of unelulatory optics. Th« comparison of the ether 
that vibrate*s in a ray of light to the air that vibrates 
in a resonant tube led him to explain the Alternately 
light and dark fringes that show in a place illumined 
by two equal l>e'ams slightly inclined t-o each other. 
The principle of interference, thus justified, allowed 
XII.— 5 


hiin to connect with the undulatory th(?oiy the expla- 
nation of the colours of thin lainimc that j^"^cwton had 
demanded of the “fits of easy transmission and easy 
reflection’’ of the particles of light. • • 

In 1815 Fresnel, W’ho combined this principle of 
interference with the methods devised by Huygens, 
took up the theory of the phenomena of diffraction 
which had been discovered by Francesco Maria Gri- 
maldi, S.J. (1618-63), and had remained a mystery to 
opticians. Fresnel’s attempts at exiilaining these 
phenomena led him to draw up in ISIS a mi'iiioir 
which in a marked degree revealed the essential char- 
acter of his genius, namely, a strange power of divina- 
tion exercised indep(?ndently of all rules of deductive 
reasoning. Despite the irregularity of his firoccduro, 
FViisncl made known very complicated formulic, the 
most minute details of which were verified by experi- 
ment, and long afterwards justified according to the 
logical method of mathematicians. Never did physi- 
cLst comjuer more important and more unlhought-of 
truths, and yet never was then* employed a inethoil 
more capable of leiuling the common mind into caror. 
Up to this time the vibrations of etber in a ray of 
light had been supposed to be loiigitiiilinal, as it is in 
the air of a resonant tube, but iti 1808 Kthame- Louis 
Malus (1775-1812) discovered the polarization of 
light when reflected on glass, anti, in 1817, wlitai 
studying this phenomenon, Young w^as led to suppose 
that luminous vibrations are perpenditailar to the 
ray which transmits them. Fresnel, who had e.on- 
ceivetl the same idea, completed an experiment (ISlti) 
in collaboration with Arago (1786-1853), wliieJi 
prov(‘(l the view that luminous vibrations are trans- 
verse to the direction of jiropagation. 

Tlie hyi)othesis of transv(*rsc vibrations was, for 
Fresnt'l, the ktjy to all the st?crots of optics, and from 
the day that he? adopted it he made discoveries with 
great rapiclity. Among these discoveries were: (a) 
The comphde theory of the ph(‘nom(‘ua of polarization 
accompanying the reflection or refraction of light on 
the surface? of contact of two isotropic, media. The 
pecailiaritios which accompany total rofic»(tion gave 
Fresnel an opportunity to display in ca most striking 
manner his stninge powcT of clivination ami thus 
throw out a veritable challenge to logic. "J'his divi- 
nation was no le.ss efficic*nt in the second discovery, 
(b). In studying dcmble refraction, Huygens limit(‘d 
himsc'lf to determining the dircxdion of luminous rays 
in the interior of crystals nowcall(?(l uniaxial, without, 
however, b(?ingablc to*ac(?ount for the polarization of 
these rays; but with the aid of the wav ('-.surface, 
Fresnel succjcodcxl in giving th(? most cleg.ant form to 
the law of the rcifraction of rays in biaxial crystals, 
and in formulating rules by which rays polarize in the 
interior of all crystals, uniaxial as well .as biaxial. 

Although all these wonderful tlicories d(^stro3'’cd 
the thc?ory of omisvsion, the hypotlic^sis of molocuhir 
attraction was far from losing ground. In fac^t Fn'snel 
thought he could find in the ehusti(;ity of the cth('r, 
which transmits luminous vibrations, the? explanation 
of all the optica] laws that he li.ad verified by (ixperi- 
rnent, and he sought the explanation of this ehistituty 
and its Laws in the attrac.tion w^hich he beli(?ved to 
exist between the contiguous particl(*s of this fluid. 
Being t<^o little of a math(*matician and too little of a 
mechanician to go very far in the analysis of such a 
problem, he left its solution to his su(?c('ssors. To 
this task, so clearly defined by Fresnel, Caucliy d(?- 
voted the most powerful efforts of his genius as an 
algebraist and, thanks to tliis pupil bf I..aplacc, the 
Newtonian physics of molecular attraction became an 
active factor in the propagation of the theory of 
undulatory optics. Fresnel’s discoveries did not 
ple.ase all Newtonians as much as they did Cauchy. 
Arago could never admit that iSminous vibrations 
were transverse, notwithstandmg that he had collab- 
cll*atcd with Fresnel in making the experiment by 
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which this noint was verified, and Jean-Baptiste Biot 
(1774-186J^\ whose experimental researches were 
Quinerous and skilful, and who had furnished recent 
opt.i(;s with very valuable matter, remained strongly 
attached to the system of emission by which he 
endeavoured to explain all the phenomena that Fres- 
nel had discovered and explained by the undulatory 
system. Moreover, Biot would not acknowledge 
himself defeated, or regard the system of emission as 
condemned until Foucault (1819-^8) proved that light 
is propagated much more quickly in air than in water. 

XXIX. Theories of Heat. — ^The idea of the 
quantity of heat and the invention of the calorimeter 
intended for measuring the ainount of heat emitted or 
absorbed ‘by a body under given circumstances are 
due to Joseph Black (1728-99) and Adair Crawford 
(1749-95), who, by joining calorimetry with ther- 
mometry, veritably created the science of heat, which 
science remained unborn as long as the only thing 
done was the comparison of temperatures. Like 
Descartes, Newton held that heat consisted in a very 
lively agitation of the smallest parts of which bodies 
arc composed. By showing that a certain quantity 
of heat is furnislKid to ice which melts, without how- 
ever raising the temperature of the ice, that this heat 
remains in a “latent state” in the water resulting 
from the melting and that it again becomes manifest 
when the water returns to ice, the experiments of 
Black and Crawford l(»d iihysicists to change their 
opinion concerning the nature of heat. In it they 
beheld a certain fluid which combines with other 
matter when heat passes into the latent state, and 
separates from it when heat is liberated again, and, 
in the new nomentilaturc that perpetuated the rev- 
olution brought about by Antoine- Laurent Lavoisier 
(1743-94), this imponderable fluid was assigned a 
place among simple bodies and named caloric. 

Air becomes luxated when it is compressed, and 
cools again when randic^d under the receiver of the 
pncmmatic machine. Johann Heinrich I.arnbert (1728- 
77), Horacje do Saussure (1740-79), and John Dalton 
(1706-1844) recognized the importance of this already 
old (?xperimcnt, Imt it is to Jjaplace that we are 
indebted for a complete (explanation of this phenome- 
non. The experiment provc^d to Laplace that, at a 
given tempcirature, a imiss of air contains a c|uantity 
of caloric projiortional to its volume. If we admit the 
accuracy of the law of compressibility enunciated by 
Boyle and Mariotte, this (piantity of heat combined 
with a given mass of air, also' of given temperature, 
is proportional to the volume of this air. In 1803 
Laplace formulated those propositions in a short note 
inserted in Berthollet's “Statique chimique”. In 
ordvr to verify the consequences W'hich Laplace 
deduced therefrom concerning the expansion of gases, 
Ijouis-Joseph Gay-Lussac (1778-1850) began re- 
searches on this subject, and in 1807 on the variations 
of temperature produced when a gas contained in a 
receiver enters another receiver previously empty. 

Laplace^s views entail an evident corollary; to 
raise to a certain number of degrees the temperature 
of a gas of a fixed volume, the communication of less 
heat is n^quired than if this gas were expanded under 
an invariable pressure. Hence a gas admits of two 
distinct kinds of specific heat which depend on 
wh(ith(‘r it is heated at constant volume or under 
constant pressure; the specific heat being greater 
in th(» latter case than in the former. Through these 
remarks the study of the specific heat of gases waa 
signalized as <5ne of the most important in which 
experimenters could engage. The Institute made this 
study the subject of a competition which called forth 
two notable memoirs, one by Delaroche and B6rard 
on the measurement of* the specific heats of various 
^cs under const'ant pressure; and the other by 
Desormes and C16ment, published in 1812, on the d^ 
termination of the uicreasc of heat due to a given com- 
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nression in a given mass bf air. The exp^iments 
2>f Desormes and Clement enabled Laplace toi deduce, 
on the case of air, the ratio of specific heat under con- 
stant pressure to specific heat under constant volume, 
and heiKie to test the ideas he had formed on the 
propagation of sound. 

In applying to air the law of compressibility dis- 
covered by Boyle, Newton had attempted to calculate 
the velocity of the propagation of sound in this fluid, 
and the formula which he had established gav| values 
very inferior to those furnished by experimental 
determination. Lagrange had already shown that, 
by modifying Boyle^s law of compressibility, this dis- 
agreement could be overcome: however, the j}|}/odifi- 
cation was to be justified not by what T^agrangc said 
but by what Laplace discovered. When sound is 
propagated in air by alternate condensations and 
rarefactions, the temperature at each point instead 
of remaining unchanged, as Boyle^s law supposed, 
is alternately raised and low'(Tcd about a mean value. 
Hence velocity of sound was no longer expressed by 
the formula Newton had proposed; this expression 
liad to be multijilied by tlie sciuare root of the ratio 
of specific heat under constant pressure to specific 
heat under constant volume. Laplace he^ this 
thought in mind in 1803 (Bcrthollcjt, “Statique 
chimi(|ue”); its (xmseciuences being developed in 1807 
by Poisson, his disciple. In 1810 Laplace published 
his new formula; fresh experiments by Desormes and 
Clement, and analogous experiments by Gay-Lussac 
and Welter gave him toleralily exact values of the re- 
lation of the specific heats of gases. Henceforth the 
great geometrician could compare the njsult given by 
his formula with that furnished by the direct deter- 
mination of the velocity of sound, the latter, in nu^tres 
per second, being repr(?scntcd by the number 340*889, 
and the former by tlie number 337*715. This agree- 
ment seemetl a very strong confirmation of the hypoth- 
e.sis of caloric and the theory of molecular action, to 
both of which it was att ributable. It would appear 
that Laplace had a right to say: “The phenomena of 
the expansion of heat and vibration of gases lead back 
to the attractive and repellent forces sensible only at 
imperceptible distances. In my theory on capillary 
a(;tion, I have traced to similar forces tho^effects**of 
capillarity. All terrestrial plicmomena depend upon 
this species of force*, just iis celestial phenomena 
depend upon universal gravitation, and the study of 
the.se forces now seems to me the principal object 
of mathematical philosophy” (written in 1823). 

In 1824 a new truth wius formulated from which was 
to be developed a doctrine which was to overturn, 
to a great extent, natural philosophy as conceived by 
Newton and Boscovich and carriecl out by Laplace 
and his disciples, flowcver, Sadi Carnot (1796-1 832), 
the author of this new truth, still as.su rned the cor- 
rectness of the theory of caloric. He proposed 
to extend to heat-engines the principle of the impossi- 
bility of perpetuaF motiqn recognized for engines of 
unchanging temperature, and was led to the following 
conclusion: In order that a certain quantity of caloric 
may produce work of the kind that human industry 
requin^s, this caloric must pass from a hot to a cold 
body; when the quantity of caloric is given, as well 
as the"'" temperatures to which^ these two bodies are 
raised, the useful woBc produced admits of a superior 
limit independent of tne nature of the substances 
which transmit the caloric and of the device by me&hs 
of which the transmi.ssion is effected. The moment 
that Carnot formulated this fertile truth, the founda- 
tions of the theory of caloric' were shaken. However, 
in the hy^thesis of cal(M‘ic, how could the generation 
of heat by friction be explained? Two bodies rubbed 
together i^ere found to be just as rich in caloric as 
they had been; therefore, whence came the caloric 
evolved by friction? 

As early as 1783 Lavoisier and Laplace were much 
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troubled by the problem, wftich also arrested the at- 
tention (3 physicists; as in 1798 when Beniamin 
Thompson, Count Rumford (1753-1814). made ac- 
curate experiments on the heat evolved by friction, 
and, in 1799, when similar experiments were made by 
Sir Humphrey Davy (1778-1829). In 1803, beside 
the notes in which Laplace. announced some of the 
greatest conquests of the doctrine of caloric, Ber- 
thollet, in his ^^Staiique chimique”* gave an account of 
llumforc^s experiments, trying in vain to reconcile 
them with the prevailing opinion. Now these ex- 
periments, which were incompatible with the hypoth- 
esis that lieat is a fluid contained in a quantity in 
each iMijtly, recalled to mind the supposition of 
l3es(?artc8 and Newton, which claimed heat to be a 
very lively agitation of the sinall particles of bodies. 
It was in favour of this view that Rumford and Davy 
finally declared themselves. 

In the last years of his life Carnot consigned to 
paper a few notes which remained unpublished until 
1878. In these notes ho rejected the theory of ca- 
loric tis inconsistent with Ruinford's experiments. 
“Heat’*, he added, “is therefore the result of motion. 
It is quite plain that it can be produced by the con- 
sumption of motive i)ower and that it can produce 
this power. Wherever there is destruction of motive 
power thc^re is, at the same time, production of heat 
in a (juantity exactly proportional to the quantity 
of motive power destroyed; and inversely, wherever 
there is destruction of heat, there is production of 
motive pow’er**. 

In 1842 Robc^rt Mayer (1814-78) found the princi- 
ple of the equivalence between lieat 'and work, and 
showed that once the difference in two specific heats 
of a gas is known, it is possible to calculate the me- 
chanical value of heat. This value differed little 
from thtit found by Carnot. Mayer*s pleasing work 
exerted scarcely any more influence on the progress of 
the th(M)ry of heat than did Carnot’s unpublished 
notes. However, in 1843 James Prescott Joule 
(1818-89) was the next to discover the principle of the 
equivahaicc bet ween lu^at and work, and conducted 
several of the experiments which Carnot in his note.s 
had requested to have in:uie. Joule’s work com- 
municated ^to the new the«3ry»a fresh impetus. In 
1849 William Thomson, afterwards J^ord Kelvin 
(1824-1907), indictatt'd the necessity of reconciling 
Carnot’s principle \vith the thenceforth incon- 
testable principle of the mechanical ecpiivalent of 
heat; and in 1850 Rudolf Clausius (1822-88) accom- 
plished the task; thus the science of thermodynamics 
was founded. When in 1847 H ermann von Helmholtz 
published his small work entitled “ Ueber die Erhal- 
tung der Kraft”, he showed that the principle of the 
mechanical equivalent of heat noj only established 
a bond between mechanics and the theory of heat, 
but also linked the studies of chemical reaction, 
electricity, and magnetism, and in this way physics 
was confronted with the carr^ing-but of an entirely 
new programme, whose results are at present too 
incomplete to be judged even by scientists. 

AlmagiA, Im dottrina ddla marea ndV antichitA elassica H 
nel medio cno, taken from Memorie della Reale Aecademia dei 
Lined (Rome, 190.5); CAVEnNi, Storia del metodo sperimentale 
in Italia (Florence, 1891-8)i Duhkm, I^ea theories de la Chaleur 
in Revue dea Deux MondFa (189.5), CXXIX, 869; 0XXX, 
380, 831; Idem, U Evolution de la JWcanufue (Paris, 1003); 
Idem, Les originea de la Statique (2 vols., Pan.s, 1905-6); Idem, 
Etuf^a aur Lionard de Vinci, ceiiz qu'il a lua et ceux qui Itmi lu 
(2 ^Is., Paris, 1906-0); Idem, La thforie vhj/aique, son wjei 
et aa structure (Paris, 1906); Idem, Sweety rd ^atvd^eva. 
Eaaai aur la notation de ThSorie phj/aique de Platon d Qalilte 
(Paris, 1908); DOhrinq, Kritiache Geach. d. allg. Mechanik (2nd 
ed.,sLeipxiK, 1877); Heller, Eeaeh. d, Phyaik v, AriHotdea bis 
auf d. neueste Zeit (2 vols., Stutlcart, 1882-4); Hbllmank, 
Neudrucke von Schriften u. Karten ‘Qher Meteorologie u. Erdmaq^ 
netianua (15 vols., Berlin, 1893-1904); Jououbt, ^eeiurcs de 
Mtcanique, La Micanique enaeignie par lea auteun oriqinaux 
(2 vols., Paris, 1908-9); Ki.ein, D. Principien d. Mechanik, 
historiach u. kritiach dargeatellt (Ijeipsig, 1872); Lasswitz, 
Oeseh. d. Atomiatik vom Mittelalter bte Neudon (2 vols., Hamburg 
and Leipzig, 1890); Libhi, HiaU dea Sciencea mathimatiquea en 
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aiicle (4 vols., Paris, 18.38-41); Mach, D, Mechanik in i/irer 
Entwickelung, hiator, — kritiach dargeatelU (6th ed., l^ei^zig, 19U8) ; 
Pascal, (Buvrea, ed. Bkunschvico and Boutiioux (.3 vots., 
Paris, 1008); Rouse Ball, An Essay on Newton\<t ^incipm 
(London and New York, 1893); Mimoirea aur U Electrodyna- 
mique in Collection de Mimoirea publics par la Sociiti francaiae de 
Phyaioue, Il-lII (Paris, 1885-7); Sue Aine, Hist, du Galvaniame 
et analyse dea diffirena ouvragea publics aur ceite dScouvert^ depuia 
son origine jusqu' A noa jours (4 voLs., Paris), an X (1802) — an 
XIII (1803); TiiiuiON, Pascal, Vhorreur du vide et la presaion 
atmoaphirique in Revue dea Quest, acien., 3rd serie.s; XII (1907), 
384; XIII (1908), 149; XV aOOO), 149;TiiuuoT, Recherches 
hiator. aur le Principe d*Archimede in Revue Archiologique (n»jw 
series. Paris), XVIII (1868), 389; XIX (1869), 42; UI, 2.S4, 345; 
XX (1869), 14; Todhijnter, A Hist, of Mathematical Theories 
of Attraction and the Figure of the Earth from time of Newton to 
that of Laplace (2 vols., London, 1873); Toduunter .\nd Pear- 
son, A Hiat. of the Theory of Elasticity (2 vols., Cambridge, 1886- 
93); Venturi, Commentari sopra la Storica e le Teorie dvlT 
OUica (Bologna, 1814); Verdet, Introduction aux (Euvrea d' Au- 
gustin Freanel, I (Paris, 1866-70), pp. ix-xeix; Weideman.n, 
/>. Ijehre v. d. Elektricitdt, 2nd ed. (.3 vols., Bruu.swiek, 1 89.3-. 5); 
Wohlwill, D. Entdeckung d. Beharrungsgeaetzea in Zeitschrift /. 
Volkerpaycholttgie u. Sprachwiaarnschaft (Berlin), XIV (188.3), 
365; XV (1884), 70, 337; Idem, Galilei u. sein Kampf f. d. 
Copernicaniaehe Lehre (Hamburg and Leipzig, 1909). 

PlEKUK DuHBM. 

Physiocrats (0i5<r«, nature, xparcty, rule), a school 
of writers on political and economic*, subjects that 
flourished in France in the second half of the eigh- 
teenth century, and attacked the monopolies, exclu- 
sive corporations, vexatious taxes, and various other 
abuses which had grown up under the mercantile sys- 
tem. Statesmen of the mereantiUj school in Franco 
and elsewhere had adopted a system of tutelage whicjh 
often gave an artificial growth to industry but which 
pressed hardly upon agriculture. The physiocrats 
proposed to advance the intcrijsts of agriculture by 
adopting a system of economic freedom. Laissez 
faire et laianez pasacr was their watchword. Fraiicjois 
Quesnay (1694-1774), physician to Mine do Pompa- 
dour and Ijouis XV, founded the school (1758). ’riu; 
term “physiocracy” was probably used by (Juos- 
nay to convey the idea that the new syst,c‘m provides 
for the reign of the natural law. (Quesnay and his 
disciples were called ^conomifiles by their cont cmipo- 
raries; the term physiocrates was not used until the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. 

Political Philosophy . — In metaphysics Quesnay was 
a follower of Descartes and borrowed from him the 
mathematical method used in his “Tableau Econ- 
omique”. lie accepted a modified form of the nat ural 
rights theory which pervades eighteen th-eont ury lit- 
erature and gave it an ^timistic interpretation. Ho 
emphasizes the distinction between the natural order 
(orare naturel) and the positive ordt^r (ordre posUif), 
The first is founded upon the laws of nature which are 
the creation of God and which can be disco veretl by 
reason. The second is man-made; when it^ laws 
coincide with those of the natural order the world 
will be at its best. He objectiMl to the natural rights 
philosophers of his day that they concerned themselves 
only with the positive order to the neglect of the 
natural. He held that primitive man upon entering 
society does not give up any of his natural rights, 
thus taking issue with Rousseau’s theory of the social 
contract. From his optimistic doctrines concerning 
the laws of the natural order he deduces his iloctrine 
of laissez Jaire.^ Economic evils arise from the monop- 
olies and^ restrictions of the positive order : statesmen 
should aim to harmonize the positive order with the 
natural hy abolishing these excrescences. The state 
should withdraw its support from the attempts of 
special interests to bolster up industry Artificially. In 
the language of the physiocrats, “lie govtTiis best 
who governs least”. Altliough ultimately their prin- 
ciples proved favourable to the Revolution, Quesnay 
and his disciples were in favour of an absolute mon- 
archy subject only to the laws of thfc “natural order”. 
They considered that it would be easier to persuade 
a firiace than a nation and that triumph of their 
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principleSf'Would be sooner secured by the sovereign 
power ofjji single man. 

Economic Doctrine. — Quesnay divides the citizens 
cf a nf.tioa into three classes: the productive, w’hich 
cultivates the soil and pays a rent to the landed pro- 
prietors, the ])ropri<dors (Turgot’s cUisse disponible). 
who receive the rent or net product (produit net) of 
agriculture, and the barren (classe st6rile)f which com- 
prises those engaged in other occupations than that 
of agricHilture, and produces no surplus. For example, 
in a country producing live billions of agricultunil 
wealth annually, two billions wall go to the proprie- 
tors as rent. With this the proprietors will buy one 
billion’s worth of agricultural j)roducts and one bil- 
lion’s worth of themanufactured product s of the barren 
class, 'i'he productive class also will buy one billion’s 
worth of the products of the barren class. Tlie barren 
class will spend t he two billions which it receives in 
buying one billion’s worth of agricultural products 
u])on whi(!h to subsist and one billion’s worth of raw 
material to work uj) into its finished product. Thus 
the barren class receive two billions and spend two 
billions. The value of t,h(‘ir j)roduct equals the cost 
of their sulj|sisten(*e plus the cost of the raw material. 
Thus industry and commerce are barren. Agricul- 
ture is productive, since it supports those who are 
engaged in it and produces in addition a surplus. The 
national welfare dc^pends upon having this surplus 
production as large as possible. Tn other words, a 
nation will pros])er not in proportion as it succeeds 
in getting foreign money in return for its manufac- 
tures, but in proportion to the amount of its net prod- 
uct. The mercantilists, therefore, made a mistake 
in fuicouraging rnanufactunjs and commerce at the 
expe^nse. of agriculture. The true policy is to encourage 
agriculture. Statesmen of the mercantile school 
thought it desirable to have cheap food so that the 
home indust ri(‘s could compete with the foreign and 
tlnis th<^ nation might secure a favourable balance of 
trade which would bring money into the country. 
The physiocrats rejected tin* balance of trade argu- 
numt and h(*ld that dear food was desirable because 
this meant the ])ro.sperit yof agriculture and the swell- 
ing of th(^ n(*t product. Que.snay even held that under 
8oin(? circumstances it might bo desirable to levy a 
<luty on imported agricultural products or to grant 
an (export bounty in order to k(?ep up prices. Holding 
that the incoim's n'ceived by the luoductive and sterile 
class(*s wxTo just sutruaent for their support, the phys- 
iocrats bcilieved that any tax fcvied upon the members 
of either of these classc's must be shifted until it finally 
fell upon the* lud. product belonging to the proprietors. 
In the int(rrest of economy of administration, there- 
fore, yiey urged that a single? tax be levied upon rent. 
This \vas their c(?lebrated imp6l unique. The proposal 
W'as somewhat similar to the more recent demands of 
Henry (loorge for a single tax. The physiocrats 
sought to i)rotect tlu? landed proprietors, while George 
vrished to (ixpropriate them. 

The School. — Most of the ideas of the physiocratic 
school are found in earlier w'ri tings. The expression 
laissez faire is said to have been used by a French 
merchant, Legendre, in answ(?ring a question ad- 
dressed by Colb(*rt to a gathering of merchants con- 
c<?rning the needs of indusiry. The idea is developed 
in the writings of Bois-Guillebert (1712) and the policy 
was advocated by the Marquis d’Argenson in 1735. 
Gournay, a contemporary of (Quesnay, seems to have 
originat(?d the extended expression laissez Jaire et 
laissez pamrr' This formula called for freedom of 
internal commerce and manufacture. Some critics 
hold that Gournay is equally entitled with Quesnay 
to be called t he founder of the physiocratic school on 
account of the cu?:rency which he gave to the doctrine 
of freedom of trade. Other sources are Hume’s criti- 
cism of the balance of trade theory, and Cantillon, 
'‘Essai sur la Nat lire du Commerce en G6n6ral”/ in 


which the importance of'^agriculture is recopiized and 
the doctrine of produit net developed. The elder 
Mirabeau was Quesnay’s first disciple. His Phi- 
losophic rurale” (1763) gained disciples. Dupont 
de Nemours, wlio later exerted considerable influence 
in the Constituent Assembly in the discussions on tax- 
ation, wrote several works in dcjfence of the system. 
Other important writers were Bandeau, Mercier de la 
Riviere, and Lctrosne. The most eminent of Ques- 
nay’s disciples was Turgot, who, as Int^ndant of 
Limoges and afterwards as minister of finance under 
Louis XVI, attempted to apply some of tlie physio- 
cratic principles practically (Reflexions sur la forma- 
tion et la distribution des richesses, 1766). ^jOutside 
of France the school had not many disciples. The 
best known are the Swiss Jselin and the Gennan 
Schlettwein. The latter was engaged by the Margrave 
Karl Friedrich of Btulen, a friend of Mirabeau, to 
introduce the single tax in three villages of Baden. 
The experiment, made under unfavourable comlitions, 
was soon abandoned. In Italy the physiocratic s(;hool 
had few followers. In England, on account of the 
advanced position of trade and industry, it had none. 

Criticism. — The principal service of tlie physioiirats 
to modern political economy w'as not the discovery of 
any one of their doctrines, but their attempt to for- 
mulate a science of socriiity out of materials already at 
hand. It was frorn this system as a base that, Adam 
Smith set out to give a new' impetus to the study of 
economic phenomena. Another important contribu- 
tion consisted in calling attention to the weaknesses 
of the mercantile system. Laissez faire W'as a good 
doctrine for the eightecuith century because there was 
need of a reaction, but it wras a mistake to set it up 
as a universal principle applicable under all condi- 
tions. The chief weakness in the physiocratic teach- 
ing lay in its theory of value. While agriculture brings 
forth the raw material of produc;tion, comnu'rce and 
manufactures are equally productive of wealth. In a 
sensCj the physiocrats recogniz(?d this, but they held 
that III iiroducing this wealth the manufacturing and 
commercial classes use up an f?quivalent amount of 
value. This is a gratuitous assunifition, but even if 
true, the same thing could be said of the so-called 
roiluctive cla.ss. Me.reover, if wagt's wq^io govc?rncd 
y the “iron law” both in agriculture and in manu- 
factures and commerce, as the physioitrat s assume, the 
“net product” would be made up of wealth created by 
the commercial and manufacturing classes as well as 
by the agricultural class. The theory of the imp6t 
unique or single tax rested upon the assumption that 
all incomes, except those of the proprietors, were at 
the existence minimum. Since this is not true, it is 
also not true that all taxes levied upon the other classes 
will ultimately b^ paid by the proprietors. 

Hiooh. The Physiocrntu (I.ondon, 1897); Oncken, (Eurret 
Iconomiquea et philoHophifjuea de Ft. Quesnay (Frankfort, 1888); 
Idem in llandwurlerbuch d. StaniHvnssp.nschafteti, a. v. Quesnay; 
IIasbacii, D. ally, ptdlosoj^ischen Grundlayen d. ran F. Quesnay 
u. A. Smith begrilndMen poTitfschen Oekonomie (lAsipzig, 1890). 

Frank O’Hara. 

Physlologus, an early Christian work of a popular 
theological type, describing ij^nimals real or fabulous 
and giving each an allegorical interpretation. Thus 
the story is told of Ihc? lion whose cubs are bom dead 
ai^ receive life when the old lion breathes upon them, 
an(| of the phoenix which bums itself to deatlrand 
rises on the third day from the ashes; both are taken 
as types of Christ. The unicorn also which only per- 
mits itsglf to be captured in the lap of a pure virgin 
is a type of the Incartiation; the pelican that sheds 
its owm l^lood in order to sprinkle therewith its dead 
young, so that they may live again, is a type of the 
salvation of mankind by the death of Christ on the 
Cross. (Some allegories set forth the deceptive entice- 
ments of the Devil and his defeat by Christ; others 
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present ataliiiEs as examples to be imitated or avoided. 
The book, originally written in Greek at Alexandria, 
perhaps for pnrposos of instruction, appeared probr 
ably in the second century, though some place its date 
at the end of the third or in the fourth century. In 
later cdnturics it was ascribed to various celebrated 
Fathers, especially St. Epiphanius, St. Basil, and St. 
Peter of Alexandria. Origen, however, had cited it 
under the title ^‘Physiologu.s”; wdiile Clement of Alex- 
andria afhl perhaps even Justin Mart.yr seem to have 
known it. The asserlion that the method of the 
“Physiologus” presupposes the allegorical exegesis 
developed by Origen is not correct; the so-called 
“Lotte^f Barnabas offers, before Origen, a suffi- 
cient model, not only for the general character of the 
“Physiologus” but also for many of its details. It 
can hardly be asserted that the later recensions, in 
which the Greek text has been preserved, preserit even 
in the best and oldest manuscripts a perfectly reliable 
transcription of the original, especially as this was an 
anonymous and popular treatise. *^Physiologus” is 
not the original title; it was given to the book because 
the author introduces his stories from natural history 
with the phrase: ‘Hhe physiologus says”, that is, the 
nat uralij# says, the natural philosophers, the author- 
ities for natural history say. About 400 the “Physi- 
ologus” was translated into Latin; in the fifth cen- 
tury into ililtliiopic [edited by Hommel with a German 
translation (Leipzig, 1877), revised German transla- 
tion in “llomanische Forschungen”, V, 13-36]; into 
Armenian [cditcKl by Pitra in “ Spicilegium Soles- 
rnenso”. 111, 374-90; Frtuich translation by Cahier 
in “ Nouveaux Melang(\s d’arch^ologic, d^histoire et dc 
litterature” (Pari.s, 1874)]; into Syrian [edited by 
Tychsen, “Physiologus Syrus” (Rostock, 1795), a 
later Syrian and an Arabic v<?rsion edited by Land in 
“ AnecdotaSyriaca”, IV (Leyden, 1875)]. Numerous 
(luotations and references to the “Physiologus” in 
the Greek jind the Lat in Fathers show that it Wiis one 
of the, most generally known works of Christian antiq- 
uity. Various translations and revisions were cur- 
rent in the Middle Ag('s. The earliest translation into 
Latin was followed by various recensions, among 
there the “Dict^i Johannis Clmysostomi de naliiris 
best iaruni”f edited by H eider iu “Archiv fiir Kimde 
r).stcrreichis(dier Gescjiichtsquellen” (TI, 5.50 sqq., 
18.50). A metrical Latin “Physiologus” was written 
in the eleventh century by a certain Theobaldus, and 
printed by Morris in “An Old English Miscellany” 
(1872), 201 sqq.; it also ap})ears sunong the works of 
llildebertus Ctuiomanensis in P. L., CLXXF, 1217-24. 
'Po these should be added the litt*rature of the “Bes- 
tiaries” (q. V.), in which the material of “ Physiologus” 
was used; the “Tractatus de bestiis et alius rebus”, 
attributed to Hugo of St. Victor; afld the “Speculum 
naturalc” of Vincent of Beauvais. 

Translations and adayitations from the Latin intro- 
du(red the “Physiologus” into isfmost all the languages 
of Western Europe. An el<^enth-century German 
translation was printed by Mullenhoff and Scherer in 
“Denkrnaler deutscher Pocsie und Prosa” (No. 
LXXXl); a later translation (twelfth century) hiu3 
Ix'on edited by Lauchert in “Geschichte des Physi- 
ologus” (pp. 280-99); acid a rhymed version ai]f)ears 
in Kargijan, “Deutsche Spratihdenkmale des XII. 
Jahrhunderts” (pp. 73-106), both based on the Latin 
t-(»xt known as “ Dicta Chrysostom i ”. Fragments c# a 
Tunth-century Anglo-Saxon “ Physiologus metrical 
in form, still exist; they are printed by Thorpe in 
“Codex Exoniensis” (pp. ^55-67), and by Grein in 
“Bifiliothek der angclsachischyi Poesie” (I,«233-8). 
About the middle of the. thirteenth century there aj)- 
peared an English metrical “Bestiary”, an adaptation 
of the Latin “Physiologus Theobaldi”; this has been 
edited by Wright and Halliwell in “Reliquim anti- 
quas” (I, 208-27), also by Morris in “An Old F^nglish 
Miscellany” (1-25). Icelandic literature includes a 


“Physiologus” belonging to the early p?irt of the 
thirteenth century, edited by Dahlerup (Cc^enhagen, 
1889). In the twelfth and thirteenth centurv tlicj^^ 
appeared the “Bestiaires” of Philippe de Tnaun, a 
metrical Old-French version, edited by 'riioinas 
Wright in “Popular Treatises on Sciencfe Written 
during the Middle Ages” (74-131), and by Wallx'rg 
(Lund and Paris, 1900); that by Guillaume, chuk of 
Normandy, called “Bestiairc divin”, and e<litcd by 
Cahier in his “Melanges d’archeologie” (Il-IVj, alsf) 
edited by Hippeau (Caen, 1852), and by Rcinsch 
(Leipzig, 1890); the “Bestiairc” of Gervaiso, edited 
by Paul Meyer in “Romania” (I, 420-42); the “Bes- 
tiaire” in prose of Pierre Ic Picard, editcid by C^ahier 
in “Mi^langes” (TI-IV). A singular adaptation is 
found in the old Walden.sian lit('ratur(‘, and has been 
edited by Alfons May(*r in “Romani.sche Forschun- 
gen” (V, 392 sqq.). As to the Italian bestiaries, a 
Tosco-Venetian “Bestiarius” has be<‘n edit(?d (Gold- 
staub and Wendrincr, “Ein tosco-venezianisclu^r B(*s- 
tiarius”, Halle, 1892). Extracts from tlui “Physiol- 
ogiis” in Provencal havcj beem edited by Bartsch, 
“ Provenzalisches ljes(4)uch” (162-66). T he “Physi- 
ologus” surviv(^d in the lil(M*atures of J<)as((an iMirope 
in books on animals written in Middle'. Grei'k, among 
the Slavs to whom it came from the Byzantines, and 
in a Roumanian translation from a Slavic, original 
(edited by Gaster with an Italian translation in 
“ Archivio glottologico italiano ”, X, 27.3 301). Medi- 
eval poetical literature is full of allusions to the 
“Physiologus”, and it also exerted gn'at. inHiieiieo on 
the symbolism of medieval eccle.siastical art ; symbols 
like those of the plunnix and tin; i)elica.n are still 
well-known and popular. 

LAuchkrt, Phynolofiiifii^iriiiihwTK, ISSO), siipplnncntrcl 
in Bomaninche Forftrhvn (/••», V, a 12, hiuI in ZHtf^chrifl filr kuth- 
oliache Theologie, XXXI I i (li)()0), 177- 7U; Kkimm.ku, I), viiUcl- 
aUerliche PhuniologuB in Archiv fUr christ. KnuKt, IX n. 2-1, 

pp. 14—16, 2.3-4, 32 6; Miciiakl, (Semh. if. tit uh:^rfu n Vo/hvs, III 
(Freiburg, 1903), 41.3 17 ; Pitka in X/>?ri7rfVP/w SttlrsnirnxCt 
in (Puria, 18.5.5), .338-73; Kab.nkjbv, 7,). Phff.Hohtfiun d. ^Jt^Hkaucr 
Synodalhibliothek in liyzantiniache Zeitschrift, 111 20 03; 

PuTERH, 1). griechisrhr PhyftiologuB u.Bt ine tfrii’tdnlificfn n rrhrr- 
setzunffen (Berlin, 1898); the Latin text has been eiliteU by 
Cahikr and Martin, MeUmges d'archeidof/ir, d'hitit. cl dc lilt., 
II- IV (Paris, 18.51-50); (ioldstacu, D. I^hytiidlonua u. ndur. 
yVeilerhildung brsofiders in d. Intcinisrhcn u. hyzantiniscfun l.if, 
in PhilologvH, auppleinentary vol. VIll fl'.HU), .337-4(11; Kim m- 
liAc:iiKii, (!c«ch. d. b!/za7dini>irhtn /.if. (2rul eel., Miinieh, 1897), 
874 77; STR/.vtsoAVSKr, I). lii/tlcr/crnti d. (.n it chi.srhrn J*fi!/.'<itditgu.'i 
in lipzatilinisrhes Archiv, TI (Leipzig. I89t0; Lunsciirii. (icach. 
d. Icarolingiiichfn Alnlcrci (Berlin, 1891), 105 sq. ; S« n.Mii>, 
(’hrisl. St/mlmlc au.^ alter u. 7irncr Zcil (2ri(l I'fl., l''reil)eiv:. 1909); 
Drevk.s, I). Jugd d. Kinh9kn.<i in minnnen auit Miiriti~/.aiich, 
XLIII (1892), 00-70. 

FrUEDItK’il Lat roll BUT. 

Piacenza, Dioce.se ok (Pi.ACENTr.vENSTs), in Emi- 
lia, central Italy. "Phe city is .situate<i on tlie right of 
the Po, near its junction woth th(‘ Trebbia, in an im- 
portant strategic position. Agricult lire is th«> c.hit'f in- 
dustry. Tlie cathedral is of the ninth ccoitury; it was 
remodelled by Sant a da Sambuceto and othi'is (1122 - 
1223) in beautiful JiOrnbard style. '^Phe campaiiih', 
over 216 feet high, is surmounted by an .angi'l, in brass', 
the cupola is a mon^ n'ciqit part of the editicc'; there 
are frescoes by Guereiiio and by Morazzone, Ludovico 
Caracci, Procaccino, and others. Its C’aiipella del 
Crocifisso hfis an arch with statu(\s of Niuo and of 
Vespasian; the Cappella di S. C'orratlo has an admi- 
rable Mfuionnaby Zitto diTagliasacchi, and contaim*d 
once a picture of St. Conrad by Ijanfraneo, but it vras 
taken to Franco. Among the churches is S. Antonio 
(fourth century), many times n'.^jtorrd^ until 877 it 
was the cathedral; in 1183 the preliminari(*s of the 
Peace of Constance w'«*re eonelucled in this church; 
here also are paintings by Procaccino, Miilinan'tto, 
Novoloni etc.; the sacristy contains a triptych with 
the gestn of S. Antonio. In the pastefr’s resid(*n(!c of S. 
Andrea there is an ancient mosaic. S. Bartolommi'o, 
formerly a church of the J(*siiits, <»ontains besides its 
beautiful paintings tw'o crucifixes, one very ancient, 
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the other dating from 1601. S. Francesco (1278) has 
beautiful i ^lumns, but has been disfigured by incon- 
gruous restorations; it contains a Pietd. by Bernardo 
CUstcllt, a Madonna by Francia, and the tomb of the 
famous Franciscan, Francesco Mairone (1477). S. 



by its restorations; it contains statues of Pius V and 
Benedict XI, the tomb of the Scotti family and of the 
physician Guliclmo da Saliceto. S. Savino (903) wiis 
restored several times and entirely transformed in the 
eighteenth century; formerly there was a monastery 
annexed to it; in its recent restorations, paintings of 
the fourteenth century were discovered, and also pil- 
lars and other sculptures of the original construction, 
as well as mosaics, a crucifix carved in wood, and 
other objects. Outside the city the monastery of the 
Cassinesi Benedictines, 8. Sisto, founded in 874 by 
Queen Angilberga, is a veritable sanctuary of art; the 
famous Sistine Ma- 
donna by Raphael, 
was first here, but 
was sold by the 
monks, to obtain 
funds for repairs. 

Santa Maria in 
Campagna contains 
a very ancient statue 
in marble of Our 
liady, four statues 
in wood by Hermann 
Gecrnaert, and 
paintings by Procac- 
cino, Pordenonc, 

Guercino, and others. 

The Palazzo Du- 
cale, a work of Vi- 
gnola (15.58), has 
since 1800 served as a 
barracks. 'The Pa- 
lazzo Anguissola da 
Grazzano contains 
fine paintings. The 
Palazzo Brandini has 
a gallery of paintings 
by Correggio, Reni, Guercino, Andrea del Sarto, and 
Murillo. The Palazzo Landi contains paintings by Van 
Dyck . The Palazzo Palastrclli has a library of works on 
the history of Piacenza. Canlinal Alberoni established 
in this town a famous college. Its church has paintings 
by Paolo Veronese, Guido Reni, and others. The Piazza 
de Cavalli has efjuestrian statues of Alessandro and 
of Ranuccio I, Farnese, by Mocchi da Montcvarchi. 

Placentia, with Cremona, was founded in 218 b. c., 
to hold in check the Gauls after their defeat near 
Chistidium. The Via d<]milia terminated there. 
Scipio, defeated near the Trcbbia, retreated to this 
town. In 206 it wsis besieged in vain by Hasdrubal 
and burned by the Gauls in 200. There Emperor 
Otho defeated VitcUius (69) and then Aurelian was 
dcfeate<l by the Alamanni (271); there also Emperor 
Orestes was <lec.apitated (467). The Lombards took 
possession of it, at the beginning of their invasion, and 
thereafter it remained in their power. From the ninth 
century the temporal power was in the hands of the 
bishops, until the twelfth century, when the town be- 
came a commune, governed by consuls, and later 

^ . * * ~ * * ' I- 

bard cities arvd with the emperors, Piacenza was an 
ally of Milan, on account of its hatred of Cremona and 
of Pavia; wherefore it was Guelph and a party to both 
of the Lombard leagues. Twice, Uberto Palavicino 
made himself lord of the city (1254 and 1261), but the 
free commune wasj re-established. From 1290 to 1313, 
Alberto Scotti was lord of Piacenza; his rule had many 
interniptions, as in 1308, by Guido della Torra^of 
Milan, in 1312, hf Henry VII. The latter’s vicar, 


Galeazzo Visconti, was expelled by the ]Qontifical 
legate Bertrando del Pcfggctto (1322 -35). "in 1336 
Piacenza came again under the rule of the dukes of 
Milan; between 1404 and 1418 they were compelled to 
retake the city on various occasions. In 1447 there 
was a new attempt to re-establish independept gov- 
ernment. The fortunes of war gave Piacenza to the 
Holy See in 1512; in 1545 it was united to the new 
Duchy of Parma. After the assassination of Pier 
Luigi Famc^se, which occurred at Piacenza (1^7), the 
city was occupied by the troops of the imperial gov- 
ernor of Milan and was not restored to the Duchy of 
Parma for ten years. In 1746 the Austrians obtained 
a great victory there over the French and Sp»>nards, 
and in 1799 the Russians and Austrians defeated the 
French. Napoleon made Lebrun Duke of Piacenza. 

St. Antonius, who is said to have belonged to the 
Theban Legion, suffered martyrdom at Piacenza, in the 
second or third century. The first known bishop is 

St. Victor, present at 
the Council of Sar- 
dica (343); St. Sa- 
vinus, present at 
Aquileia (381), was 
probably th'tSavinus 
to whom St. Am- 
brose wrote several 
letters. Other bish- 
ops were St. Mau- 
rus, St. Flavianus, 
St. Majorianus(451). 
Whether the emperor 
of this name intended 
to become Bishop of 
Piacenza is un(!er- 
tain; ho was not its 
bishop, having been 
killed soon after his 
abdication . J oan nes 
was a contemporary 
of St. Gregory the 
Great; Thomas (737) 
was very influential 
with King Luit- 
prand; Ppdo (d. 830) 
was honoured with a metrical epitaph; Guido (004), a 
man of arms rather than of the Church; Boso (940) 
freed himself from the jurisdiction of the metropolitan 
See of Ravenna (re-established by Gregory V), and be- 
came the antipope John XVI ; Pietro ( 1 031 ) was exiled to 
Germany by Conrad II; Dionisio was dei)osed in 1076 
by Gregory VII; St. Bonizo (1088), who had been 
Bishop of Sutri and a great supporter of Gregory VII, 
was killed in 1089; during the? incaimbency of Aldo 
(1096), Emilia wa.i temporarily taken from the juris- 
diction of Ravenna; Arduino (1 1 18) founded the new 
cathedral; Ugo (1155), a nephew of Anacletus II, was 
driven from his djpccsq,by the schismatics; under Ar- 
dizzone (1192) and Gzumerio (1199) grave conten- 
tions began between the clergy and the consuls, and 
Grumerio was driven from the diocese; Orlando da 
Cremona, O.P., was mortally wounded by a Catha- 
rist while preaching (1233); P. Alberto Pandoni 
(124^), an Augustinian; Pietro Filargo (1386) became 
Pope Alexander V; Pietro Maineri (1388) was for- 
merly the physician of Galeazzo II; Branda Castig- 
lione (1404) was a professor of law at Pavia, and took 
part in the conciliabulum of Pisa and in the Council of 
Constance, and became a cardinal; Alcssio da Siregno 
(1412) was a famous preiicher; Fabrizio Marliani 
(1476) very zealous tor‘'the reform of morals iifthe 
clergy and in the peoplh; Cardinal Scaramuzza Trivul- 
zio (151Q); Catalano Trivulzio (1525); Cardinal Gio- 
vanni Bernardino Scotti (1559) was a very learned 
Theatine; the Bl. Paolo Burali (1570), a Theatine, be- 
came a cardinal; Cardinal Filippo Sega (1578); Ales- 
sandro Scappi (1627) was obliged to leave the duchy 
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for having excommunicated the duke, Odoardo; 
Alessandro Pisani's election (1766) was one of the 
causes of dissension with the Holy Sec; Stefano Fallot 
de Beaumont (1807) was present at the national 
council of Paris (1810). Bl. Corrado (d. at Note in 
1351>was from Piacenza. The councils of Piacenza 
were those of 1076 (concerning the schismatics against 
Gregory VII), 1090 (Urban II against the concubi- 
nage of the clergy, and in favour of the crusade), 1132 
(Innodint II against Anacletus II). There were ten 
synods under Bishop Marliani (1476-1/308). 

In 1582 the diocese was made a suffragan of Bo- 
logna; it is now immediately dependent upon the 
Holy "See. It has 350 parishes, with 310,000 inhabi- 
tants, 11 religious houses for men, and 29 for women, 5 
educational establishments for male students, and IS 
for girls, 1 daily paper, and 1 monthly periodical. The 
diocese has a house of missionaries for emigrants es- 
tablished by the late bishop. Mgr Scalabrini. 

Cappbllkttx, Lte Ckiese d^Italxa^ XV; Campi, Tlialaria ecrlesias’- 
tica Hi Piacenza; PoaoiALi, Memaric storiche di Piacenza (12 vols., 
17.'i7-66); Giaiiblli, Storia di Piacenza (2 vols., 1889); Mura- 
TURi, Rerum italicarum Scr., XX; Malchioui (and othcrH), /^a 
regia basilica di S. Savino in Piacenza (Piacenza, 190,'l). See also 

^ U. Benicini. 
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University of Piacenza. — Piacenza was the first 
Italian city to apply for a Bull erecting its town- 
schools into a studium generate, which Bull was 
grant.ed by Innocent IV in 1248, and conferred all the 
usual privileges of other stwiia generalia; by it the 
power of giving degrees was vested in the Bishop of 
Piacenza. But no practical work was done here until 
1398, when Gian Galeazzo Visconti, Duke of Milan 
and Pavia, refounded the university in his capacity 
of Vicar of the Empire. The University of Pavia was 
suppressed, as he did not wish to have a university in 
either of his capitals. Gian Galeazzo liberally en- 
dowed Piacenza, organizing a university of jurists as 
well as a university of arts and medicine, each with an 
independent rector. BetiWeen 1398 and 1402 severity- 
two salaried professors arc recorded as having lectured, 
including not only the usual professors of theology, 
law, medicine, philowsophy, and grammar, but also the 
new chairs of jjstrology, rhetoric, Dante, and Seneca. 
But this wideavour t,o establish a large university in a 
small town which Jj^ad no natural influx of students 
was doomed to failure, and little or no work wiis done 
after Gian Galcazzo’s death in 1402. In 1412 Pavia 
had its university restored, and the subjects of the 
duchy were forbidden to study elsewhere. Piacenza 
then obtained an unenviable notoriety jis a market for 
cheap degrees. This traffic wjis still flourishing in 
1471, though no lectures had been given for sixty 
years. ’ A college of law and a college of arts and 
medicine, however, maintained iff shadowy existence 
for many years later. Among the famous teachers at 
Piacenza may be named the jurist Placentinus, 
founder of the law-school Montpellier (d. there, 
1192); and Bald us (b. 132'>). the most famous jurist 
of his day (Muratori, *4ler. It. SS.”, XX, 939). 

Campi, Hist. Univers. tlelle cose eccL come seculari di IHacenza^ II 
(Piacenza, 1051), 187 sq.; Rashoall, Univ. of Europe in the Mid- 
die Ages, 11, pt. I (Oxford, 1895), 35. 

C. F. Wbmyss Brown. 


Pi^nciani, Giambattista, scientist, b. at Spolcto, 
27 Oct., 1784; d. at Rome, 23 March, 1862. He en- 
teved the Society of Jesus on 2 June, 1805; iifter 
having received the ordinary Jesuit training he wtis 
sent to various cities in the Papal States to teach math- 
ematics and physics and finally was appointed pro- 
f&sor in the Roman College^ where he le^ured and 
wrote on scientific subjects for twenty-four years. He 
was an active member of the Accademia d’ Arcadia, his 
academical pseudonym being “Polite Megaride”, of 
the Accademia de' Lincei, and of other scientific soci- 
eties. His scientific labours were abruptly brought to 
an end by the Revolution of 1848; he succeeded, how- 


ever, in making his escape from Romc*and having 
come to America he taught dogmatic the^ogy during 
the scholastic vear 1849-50 at the Jesuit theologate 
then connected with Georgetown College, Washihg- 
ton, D. C. When peace was restored in Rome he re- 
turned thither and from 1851 till his death was en- 
gaged chiefly in administrative duties and in teaching 
philosophy both in the Roman College and in the 
Collegio Filosofico of the University of Rome, of which 
latter college he was president during the last two 
years of his life. Besides numerous articles on scien- 
tific subjects, especially on electricity and magnetism, 
and on philosophico-religious subjects, he published 
the following works: “Istituzioni fisico-chemiche ” 
(4 vols., Rome, 1833-4); “Elcmcnti di fisico-chi- 
inica” (2 vols., Naples, 1840-41); “In historiam crea- 
tionismosaicamcommontarius” (Naples, 1851), which 
he wrote whilst at Georgetown and of which there is 
a German translation by Schiittl (Hatisbon, 1853); 
“Saggi filosofici” (Rome, 1855); “Nuovi saggi filo- 
sofici” (Rome, 18.56); “Cosmogonia naturale com- 
parata col Genesi” (Rome, 1862). 

SoMMERvcxiEL, Bibl. de la C. de J., VI (RpuhscIh, 1895). 

Edward C. Phillips. 

Pian6 Carpine, Giovanni da, b. at Pian di Carpine 
(now called della Magione), near Perugia, Umbria, 
1182; d. probably in 1252. Having entered the Fran- 
ciscan Order he was a companion of Ciesar of Spires, 
the leader of the second mission of the Franciscans to 
Germany in 1221. He took a leading part in founding 
various new establishments of the order, and was sev- 
eral times provincial in Saxony and once in Spain. 
In 1245 Innocent IV, in compliance with the resolu- 
tions passed at the first council of Lyons, entrusted 
Carpine with an embassy to the princes and people of 
Mongolia or Tatary with a view to checking the inva- 
sions of t^hese formidable hordes and eventually effect- 
ing their conversion. Carpine set out early in 1246; 
among his companions were Brothers Steiriien of 
Bohemia and Benedict of Poland, who wcire to act as 
interpreters. They were hospitably entertained by 
Duke Vasilico in Russia, where they read the pope's 
letters to the assembled schismatic bishops, leaving 
them favourably disposed towards reunion. They 
reached Kanieff, a town on the Tatar frontier, early in 
February. The Tatar officials referred them to 
Corenza, commander of the advance guards, who in 
his turn directed t heiikto Batu, Khan of Kipchak etc., 
then encamped on the oanks of the Volga. Batu com- 
missioned two soldiers to escort the papal envoys to 
Karakorum, the residence of the Groat Khan. They 
reached their destination in the middle of July after a 
journey of indescribable hardships. I'he death of the 
Great Khan Okkodai made it necessary to defer nego- 
tiations till the end of August when Kuyuk, his suc- 
cessor, ascended the throne. After much delay Kuyuk 
finally demanded a written statement of the pope's 
propositions. Ilis letter in reply is still preserved. 
Its tone is dignified and not unfriendly, but indepen- 
dent and arrogant. In it he says in substance : “ If you 
desire peace, come before me! We see no reason why 
we should embrace the Christian religion. We have 
chastised the Christian nations because they disobeyed 
the commandments of God and Jenghiz Khan. The 
po^ver of God is manifestly with us.” The superscrip- 
tion reads: “Kuyuk, by the power of God, Khan and 
Emperor of all men — to the Great Pope!” Carpine 
procured a translation of the letter in >\jrabic and Latin. 
On their homeward journey the envoys halted at the 
former stations, arriving at Kicff (Russia) in June, 1247. 
They were enthusiastically received cvcryw’here, espe- 
cially by the Dukes Visilico and Daniel, his brother. 
Carpine's proposals for reunion had been accepted in 
the meantime, and special envoys were to accompany 
kim to the papal Court . From a.politi cal and religious 
aspect the mission to Tatary pfoved successful only 
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In a remote B^nse, but the ambassadors brought with 
them invalu,|ble information regarding the countries 
and peoples of the Far East. Carpine^s written ac- 
couht, the first of its kind and remarkable for its 
accuracy, was exhaustively drawn upon by such 
writers as Can til and Hue (‘‘Travels in Tatary, 
Thibet and China 2 vols., 1852). It has been pub- 
lished by d’Azevac: “Jean de Plan de Carpin, Rela- 
tion d(’s Mongols oil Tartarcs” in “Uecucil de voy- 
ages IV (Paris, 1839), and later by Kulb: “Ge- 
schichte dt'r Missionsreisen nach dcr Mongolei”, I 
(Uatisbon, ISfiO), 1”129. Salirnbene, who met Car- 
pine in France, found liim “a pleasant man, of lively 
wit, eloquent., well-instruct(»d, and skilful in many 
things”. Innocent IV bestowed upon him every 
mark of esteem and affection. Having Ijeen sent as 
papal legate to St. Louis, King of France, Carpine was 
shortly afterwards named Archbishop of Antivari in 
Dalmatia. 

Chronica Fr. Jordnni rlA Jano in Annlerta Frnnciscana (Qua- 
racohi, ISS") — ), I, S-IS; II, 71; III, Wadijinc;, Srriptores 
(Koitie, l‘)Oro, .s. V.; Siiaualka, Supplementum (Rome, ISOO), 
8. V.; UA CivKZ/.A, Stnrui unice.rsale ddle mt.<t.sion«' france^cane, I 
(Romo, l.S">7), aut sq(j.; IV (Romo, 18G0), 186; Kiibki.. Gesch. 
dcr ohcrdrulAchtn Mi norite nprovim (W'6rzbur>?, 1886), 4, 6, 9, 20, 
206; Ii>KM. /)jf‘ liisrhiift' nns drm Minoritenordni in Qtiartnl- 

schrift, IV, 2(J7, n. 9; VoiOT in Abhandlungen dr.r philoh^j.-histor. 
KUishp. dcr kihiiffl. si/rhs. GescUnch. d. Wissensrh,, V (Leipzig, LS70), 
465 Hire, ( hnylianity in China, Tatary and Thibet, I, 

(tr.. New York, 1 897) , v ; da IVIalionano, The Life of Si, Francia of 
Asniai and a Skrtrh of the Franciscan Order (tr.. New York, 1887), 
444 «qri.; Viator in Klwles franciscaines, V (1901), 505 eqq., 600 
sqq.; CloLUuovicii, liiblioteca biodnh. della Terra Santa, I 
(Quaraeehi, 1906), 190 Hq<i. SciiLAaGR, Monyolenfahrlen der 
Franziiikaner in A us alien Zunen {Bilder aus den Missionen der 
Franziskaner in Verg^u, Oegenw.),ll, 1-43. 

Thomas Plassmann. 

Piatto cardinalizio, an allowance granted by the 
pope to cardinals residing in curia or otherwise em- 
ployed in the service of the Church, to enable them to 
maintain their dignity with decorum, it was not 
given to ca/dinals supported in Rome by thoir sover- 
eign, nor is it acujcpted by cardinals of noble family. 
The entini allowance? was not always granted. If the 
cardinal had other revenues, he received enough to 
make up the amount of the allowance. This designa- 
tion piaito was first used in the conclave of 1458. Paul 
II fixed the sum at 1(X) gold florins a month for canii- 
nals whose revenues were not more than 4(X)0 florins. 
This sum was called “ the poor cardinal^s plate Leo 
XI intended to provide otherwise for the needful 
revenues. Pa\d V raised the j^tto to 1500 scudi a 
yt'ar, for cardinals whose ecclesiastical revenues were 
less t/han OOCX) acudi. Then the custom was introduced 
of giving G(KK) scudi annually to cardinals without ec- 
clesiastical n^venuos. This suni was reduced in 1726 
to 4000 scudi, as determined in 1464 and 1484, the 
amount allow(?d to-day, the cardinals renouncing 
their i*cclcsiast.ical benefices. For some distinguished 
cartlinals lh(? amount was larger. The piatto cardinali-^ 
zio is reckoned to-day at 4()00 Roman scudi (about 
$4000). It is reduced according to the other revenues 
of the cardinal. 

Mokoni, Dizionario, LI I, 274 sqq. 

U. Bbnigni. 

Piauhy (de Piauiiy), Diocese of (Piahunensis), 
suffragan of the Archdiocese of Belem do Para, in the 
State of Piauhy, north-eastern Brazil. The state is 
boundfid on the north by the Atlantic, west by 
Maraiihao, south by Bahia, cast by Pernambuco and 
Ccara. It takes its name from the river Piauhy. 
Its area is ll(),2fS sq. miles, and it has a coast line of 
ten miles. Piauhy is one of the jDoorest of the Brazil- 
ian states. It has a small trade in cotton and cattle. 
Frequent periods of drought, followed by faminfj and 
typhus, add to the ^disadvantages of its unhealthful 
climate. Except in mountainous districts, vegetation 
is scanty; even the agricultural products-— su^j^ir- 
cane, coffee, tobacco—^barcly support the population.^ 


Therezina is the capital and Parnahyba the chief port. 
Emigration is making heavy drains on the population, 
and attempts to colonize by immigration have proved 
unsuccessful. The Diocese of Piauhy, formerly in- 
cluded in the Diocese of Sao Luiz do Maranhao, was, on 
11 August, 1902, erected by Leo XI 1 1 into a separate 
diocese. Its jurisdiction compris(?s the Piauhy State, 
and its i^opulatioii (1911) is 425, (XX), with 32 parishes. 
It.s first bishop, Mgr de Araujo Pereira (b. at Limolira, 
4 Nov., 1853), was cons(?cralcd on 9 Nov., 190f, and 
the present, bishop Mgr JoaiJiim Antonio de Almeida 
(b. 7 Aug., 1868) on 14 December, 1905. 

J. Moreno-Lacalle. 

r-i' 

Piazza Armerina, Diocese of (Platiensis), in 
th<? province of Call anissetta, Sicily. Tlie city 
of Piazza Armerina is situated on a high hill 
in a very fertile district. Its origin is obscure, 
(liilielrno il Malo destroyed it in 1166 on account 
of a rob(‘llion, and Giilielmo il Biiono rebuilt it, to- 
gether wit h the church of ILXsunta, now the cathedral, 
and in which there is an admirable pi(?tiirc of the As- 
sumption by Paladino. The chiir(4i of the priory of 
S. Andrea also has line paintings and frescoes. The 
diocese, taken from that of (vatania was eroilued in 
1817, its first prelate was Girolamo Aprile e Benzi; 
it is a suffragan of Syraiaisc, has 23 parishes, with 184,- 
500 inhabitants, 7 religious housi's of men and 19 of 
women, I school for boys and 7 for girls, and 1 Cath- 
olic weekly. 

Cappelleiti, Le Chiese d* Italia, XXI. 

U. Benigni. 

Piazzi, Giuseppe, astronomer, b. at Ponte in 
Valtellina, 16 July, 1746; d. at Naples, 22 July, 1826. 
He took the habit of t he Theatiiuss at Milan and fin- 
ished his novitiate at, the conv(*nt of San Antonio. 
Studying at colleges of tin? order at Milan, Turin, 
Rome, and Genoa, under such preceptors as Tirabos- 
chi, Beccaria, Lc Seur, and JacquiiT, he acquired a 
taste for mathematics and astroiuimy. He taught 
philosophy for a time at Genoa and mathematics at 
the new University of Malta while it lasted. Jn 1779, 
ris professor of dogmatic theology in Rome^ his col- 
league was Chiaramonti, later Pius VI 1. In 1780 
he was called to t he chair of higher .nathomatics at the 
academy of Palermo. I’here lie soon obtained a grant 
from Prince Cararnanico, Vicero}^ of Sicily, for an ob- 
servatory. As its director he was charged to get the 
ncces.sary instruments. He went to Paris in 1787 to 
study with Lalande, to England in 1788 to work with 
Miiskelyne and the famous instrument-maker Rams- 
den. A large? vortical circle with reading micToscopes, 
a transit, and other, apparatus w(?ro sent to Palermo 
in 1789, whore they w'cre placed on top of a tower of 
the njyal palace. Observations wore? started in May, 

1791, and the fii’st ri'ports w’cre published as early as 

1792. Soon he was'lible'ip correct errors in the esti- 
mation of the obliquity of the (?cliptic, of the aberra- 
tion of light, of the length of the tropi(?al year, and of 
the parallax of the fixed .stars. He? saw the necessity 
for a re? vision of the existing catalogues of stars and 
for the exact determination of their positions. In 
1803 he ^published a list of 6'^4 st ars and in 1814 a 
second catalogue ceintaining 7646 stars. Bothdists 
were awareje?el prizes by the Institute of France. 

Wffile looking for a small star Tnentioncel in one Of 
the earlier lists he inaele his great eliscovejry of the first 
known planetoid, 1 Jan., 1801. Locating a strange 
heavenly body of the eighth nfiagnitude and rcpcatini; 
the observ^.ion several nights in succession, he found 
that this star had shifted slightly. Believing it to 
be a comet, *^he announced its discovery. These few 
but exact measurements eviabled Gauss to calculate 
the orbit and to find that this was a new planet, 'be- 
tw^eia Mars and Jupiter. Kepler aqd Ppeje bad 
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caJled^attention to the apparent gap between these 
two, so that the placing of this new body within that 
space caused great excitement among astronomers. 
Piazzi proposed the name of Ceres P^erdinandea, in 
honour of iiis king. Over bOO of these so-called plane- 
toid!) have since been loc^ated within the same space. 
The king desired to strike a gold medal with Piazzi’s 



effigy, in com- 
memoration, but 
the astronomer 
requested the priv- 
ilege of using the 
money for the i)ur- 
pose of a much- 
nc'cdcd equatorial 
telescope. In 1812 
h(^ received the 
commission to re- 
form the weights 
and irauisures of 
Sicily in accord- 
ance with the 
metric system. In 
1S17 as director- 
general of the Oh- 
s' r vat ories of the 
Two Sicilies he was 


dlUHKPPIC PlAZZI 


(;liargcd with the 


plans of the new observatory which Murat was es- 


tablishing in Naples. was a member of the Acad- 


emies of Naples, Turin, Gottingen, Berlin, and St. 
Petersburg, fon*ign associate of the Institute of Milan 


etc. Besides the numerous memoirs published in th(^ 
proceedings of the various academies, the following 


works may be memtioned ; “ Della specola astronomi(‘a 
di Palermo libri quat.ro (Palermo, 1792); “SulP 
orologio Italiano e l’Eun)peo” (Palermo, 1798); 
“Della S(!op(»rta del nuovo ])lan(^ta Cerere P'erdi- 
nandea” (Paleruio, 1802); “ Pra'cipuarum st<?llariim 
inerrantiuin posit iones iiKHlia^ iiKHinte se(!ulo XIX ex 
observationibus habitis in specula Panoimitana at 
1793 ad 1802“ (Palermo, 1803, 1814); “Codiee rnetrieo 
siculo“ (Catane, 1812); “Lezioni di astronomia^ 
(^Palermo, 1SJ7; tr. Westphal, Berlin. 1822); “Ragg- 
nagliodal realc osservatorio fl’Napoli” (Naples, 1821). 

Woi.F, Geschichle (Ur AsironuvUtt (Munich, l.S7t); Maineri, 
IJAstronorno (Hovnnni Piazzi (Milan, 1871); Cosmos (Paris, 2 
March, an«l 1.5 June, l‘J(Jl); Knellek, Dam Chrixtentum (Frei- 
burg, 1904), 75 80. 


AVitjuam I'ox. 


Pibuah, John, Venerable, English martyr, b. at 
Thirsk, Yorkshire; d. at St. Thomas’s Waterings, 
Camberwell, 18 February, 1000-1. According to 
Gillow he was probably a son of Thomas Pibush, of 
Great Fencott, and Jane, siste? to Peter Danby of 
Scotton. lie came to Reims on 4 August, 1580, re- 
ceived minor orders and subdiaconate in Sept., and 
diaconate in Dec., 1580, and ^wiis ordained ou 14 
March, 1587. He was st^it on the English mission 


Knox, Douay Diaries (London, 1878), 169, lT9, 198, 212, 214, 
222; Pollen, Acta of the English Martyrs (Londun, 1891), 33.5-0; 
English Martyrs, 168^-1603 (JjonAon Cath. Rec.Boc., 1908), 337- 
40; OiLLOW, Bibl. Diet. Eng. Cath. s. v.; Challoner, Misxifnary 
Priests, I, n. 123; Dasent, Acta of the Privy Coutmil (London, 
1890-1907), xxiv, 421. 

John B. Wainewrigut. 

Picard, Jean, astronomer, b. at La Flf*ehe, 21 
July, 1020; d. at Paris, 12 Oct., 1082. He was a priest 
and prior of Uill6 in Anjou. As a pupil of Gassendi ho 
observed with him the solar eclipse of 25 Aug., 1015. 
In 1055 he suc(?eeded his master as professor of astron- 
omy at the College de France. His principal achieve- 
ment was th(; accurate measurement of an arc of a 
meridian of the earth, the distance from Sourdon, 
near Amiens, to Malvoisine, south of Paris, in 1009- 
70. His result, 57000 loisen (a loise = about 0-4 ft.) 
for the dcgrf*e of arc, has been found to Ixi onl}’- 14 
toises too small. He applic^l telescopes and microm- 
eters to graduated astronomic^al and measuring in- 
struments as early as 1()07. '^Phe quadrant he used 
luul a radius of 38 inches and was so iimdy graduated 
that he (;ould road the angles to one quarter of a min- 
ute. The sext ant employed for det<‘rmining the me- 
ridian was 0 feet in radiu.s. In 1009 he was able to ob- 
serve stars on the in(*ridian during day-time and to 
meiisure their position with the aid of cross-wires at 
the focus of his telescope. In order to make sure 
that his standard loise should not bo lost, like* those 
used by others before him, he conceived the idea of 
comparing it w’ith the length of the simple pc'ndiilum 
beating seconds at Paris, and thus made it possible to 
reproduce the standard at any time. 

Picard is rc'garded as the founder of modern as- 
tronomy in France. He introduced new inc'thods, im- 
proved the old instruments, and added new devices, 
such as the pcmdulum clock. As a result of Picard’s 
work, Newton was able to revise liis calculations and 
announce his great law of universal gravitation. 
The tliscovtTy of the aberration of light also became 
a possibility on account of Picard’s study of "I’ycho 
Brahe’s observations. In 1671 he received from Bar- 
tholinus at Coptmhagen an exact copy of '^Pyclio’s 
records and then went with Bartholinus to the Island 
of Hveen in order to determine the exact position of 
Tycho’s observatory at Uranienborg. He was modest 
and unselfish enough to recommend the rival Italian 
astrom)mer Cassini to Colbert and Louis XIV for the 
direction of the new observatory at Paris. Cassini, 

^ on the contrary, pAved envious, ignoring Picard’s 
insistent recommendations of a mural circle for accurate 
meridional observations, until after the latter’s death. 

I’icard was among the first members of the Acad- 
emy. He also started the publication of the annual 
“Connaissance des temps’’ in 1679 (Paris, 1678), and 
continued the same until 1683. Since then it has boon 
published continuously. His “Mesure dc la terre” 
was brought out in 1671, Paris. 

Wolf, (Jeschichte der Aatronomie (Munich, 1879); Delambku, 
Hist, de Vastr. mod., II (Paris, 1821), 5G7-0.32. 


on 3 Jan., 1588-9, arrested at Morton-in-Marsh, 
Gloucestershire, in 1593, and sent to London, where 
he arrived before 24 July. The Privy Council com- 
mitted him to the Gatehouse at W(?stminster, where 
he remained a year. He was then tric<J at the 
Gloqcester Assizes under 27 Eliz., c. 2, for being a 
priest, but not sentenced, and was returned to Glouces- 
ter gaol, whence he escaped on 19 February |I594- 
5). The next day lie was recaptured at Mataon and 
taken back to Gloucester gaol, whence he was sent 
to the Marshalsoa, TiOi^on, and again tried under the 
same statute at Westminster on 1 Julye 1595. He 
was sentenced to suffer the penalties of high trcjison 
at St. Thomas’s Waterings, and in the meantime was 
to be returned to the Marshalsea. However, by the 
end of the year he was in the Queen’s Bench prison, 
whore he remained for more than five years. The 
sentence was carried out after one (}ay’s notice. 


William Fox. 

Piccolomini^ Alessandro, litterateur, philosopher, 
jvstronomer, b. 13 June, 1508; d. 12 March, 1578. He 
passed his youth in the study of lit oral ure and wrote 
several comedies (“Amor eostante”, “Alessandro”, 
‘’Ortensio”), translated into Italian verse Ovid’s 
“Metamorphoses”, part of the “iEncid”, Aristotle’s 
“Poetics” and “khetoric”, composed a hundred 
sonnets (Rome, 1549), and other rbymc. He repu- 
diated in later years “Raffacllo” or “Dialogo della 
creanza donne” as too licentious. In 1540 he became 
professor of philosophy at Padua, where he wrote 
“Istituzione di tutta la vita dell’ uomo nato nobile 
e in cittil libera”, “Filosofia naturalo” in which he 
followed the- theories of ancient and medieval phi- 
•losophers, while in his “Trattato della grandezza 
della terra e dell’ acqua” (Venide, 1558), he combatted 
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the Aristotclean and Ptolemaic opinion that water 
was more Extensive than land, thereby provoking, 
with An;^onio Berga, professor at Mondovi, a contro- 
versy, in which he was assisted by Giambattista Bcn- 
ncdctti. In jistronomy (“Sfera del mondo*', “Delle 
stellc fiase”, *‘Spoculazioni dc^ pianeti**) he adhered 
to the Ptolemaic theory. He also wrote on the reform 
of the calendar (1578), and a commentary on the 
mechanics of Aristotle. To counteract “Raffaella” 
he wrote his “Orazione in lode delle donne” (Rome, 
(1549). His fame exteiul<*d beyond Italy. Gregory 
XIII, in 1574, appointed him titular Bishop of Pa- 
tne and coadjutor to Francesco Bandini, Archbishop 
of Siena, who survived him. 

Faiuani, Vifadi Alesaandro Piccolomini (Siona, 1749 and 1759); 
T 1 RAUO 8 CUI, Gloria della letteratura italiana, VII, pi. i. 

U. Bbnioni. 

Piccolomini, Enea Silvio. See Pius II, Pope. 

Piccolomini- Ammannati, Jacopo, cardinal, b. in 
the Villa Basilica near Lucca, 1422; d. at San Lorenzo 
near Bolscna, 10 Sept., 1479. He was related to the 
Piccolomini of Siena. His literary and theological 
education he acquired in Florence. Under Nicholas V 
he went to Rome, where, for a while, he lived in ex- 
treme penury. In 1450 lie became private secretary 
to Cardinal Domenico Capranica ; later Calistus III 
appointed him secretary of Briefs. He was retained 
in this office by Pius II, who also made him a member 
of the pontifical household, on which occjision he 
assumed the family name of Piccolomini. In 1400 he 
was made Bishop of Pavia by Pius II, and throughout 
the pontificate of the latter was his most trusted con- 
fidant and adviser. He exhibited paternal solicitude 
ill the government of his diocese, and during his pro- 
longed absences entrusted its affairs to able vicars, 
with whom he remained in constant touch. On 18 
December, 1401, he was made cardinal, and was com- 
monly known as the Cardinal of Pavia. He accom- 
panied Pius II to Ancona, and attended him in his 
fast illness. In the subsequent conclave he favoured 
the election of Paul II, whose displeasure he after- 
ward incurred by insisting on the full observance 
of the ante-election capitulatioas that the pope had 
signed. The imprisonment of his private secretary 
by Paul II on a charge of complicity in the conspiracy 
of the Accademici^^ offended Piccolomini still more, 
and his open defence of the secretary aggravated the 
ope^s ill-will. The disfavour vln which he was held 
y Paul II did not exempt his episcopal revenues from 
sequestration by the Duke of Milan, Galeazzo Maria. 
It was due to his insistence that Paul II took energetic 
measures against George Podiobrad, King of Bohemia. 
Sixtus IV was scarcely more favourable towards Picco- 
iomini than Paul II. 

He was the friend of students and scholars, and pro- 
tected Jacopo do Voltcrra. In 1470 he was trans- 
ferred to the S(^e of Lucca and was named papal envoy 
to Umbria. He wrote a continuation in seven books 
of the * ‘ Common tarii * * of Pius II. His style is elegant, 
but he is not always impartial, especially apropos of 
Paul II or Sixtus IV. His Commentaries, neverthe- 
less, remain an important source for contemporary 
history, and his valuable letters have been collected 
and puDlished. Ammannati is one of the most sym- 
pathetic personalities of the Italian Renaissance. He 
enjoyed the friendship of noted prelates and human- 
ists, among others, Cardinals Bessarion, Carvajal, 
Roverella etc. < Bessarion (Pastor, ‘‘Geschichte der 
Papste”, II, 731), praises his executive ability and 
readiness, his charity and zeal. 

Episiola et eommentarii Jacobi Piccolomini eardinaliit Papieruis 
(Milani 150(}), lidded uIho to the Frankfort cil. of the Com- 
mentarii of Pius II (.Frankfort, 1614); Pahi.t, Diaquiitizione 
ietorica della patria c armpendio della vita dtl Cara. Jaeorto 
Ammannati (Lucca. 1712); Cai{I>bi.i.a, Vile del' Cardinali. Ill, 
153. 

U. Benioni 


Pichler, a renowned Austrian family 61 gem* 
cutters who lived and died in Italy. 

Antonio (Johann Anton) b. at Brixen, Tyrol, 12 
April, 1697; d. in Rome, 14 Sept., 1779. He was the 
son of a physician and had been a merchant until, 
travelling in Italy, he resolved to devote him^lf to 
art. He went to work in Naples with a goldsmith and 
engraver of precious stones. In 1743, profident in 
his new calling, he moved to Rome and copied many 
antiques. He attained excellence and fame, olit was 
somewhat limited in his field for want of early 
training and grounding in design. 

Giovanni (Johann Anton), the son of the fore- 
going, was b. at Naples, 1 Jan., 1734; d. in ^tome, 
25 Jan., 1791. He was a painter, gern-cuttcr, and 
experimenter in encaustic and mosaic, a pupil of his 
father, and of the painter Corvi. His scholarship 
and knowledge of the fine arts gave him unusual 
advantages. Early in life he executed a series of his- 
torical paintings for the Franciscans at Orioli, and the 
Augustinians at Braccian; also a St. Michael for the 
Pauline nuns in Rome. Later he devoted himself 
wholly to intaglio; he wrought gems of great beauty 
and finish, which resembled the classic so closely in 
style and execution that Winckelmann is said Vo have 
thought thf'm antiques. He was held in high regard 
and received innumc'rable honours and lucrative com- 
missions. Works: Hercules strangling the Lion; 
Leander crossing the Ih'llespont; Nemesis, Leda, 
Galatea, Venus, Dancers, the Vestal Tuccia, Arethusa, 
Ariadne, Antinous, Sappho ; portraits of I’ius VI 
and the Emperor Joseph 11 ; and many oth<?r subjects. 
His son Giacomo was trained to be a gem-cutter and 
executed many w'orks in Milan, whither he had gone 
to be near his sister '^riu'resa, married to the poet 
Vincenzo Monti. He died in early manhood. 

Giuseppe (Johann Joseph), b. in Rome, 1760: , 
d. tlu^re, 1820. He was a son of Antonio by a second 
marriage and half brother to Giovanni, who taught 
him the family art. Among his works are the por- 
trait of Alexander I of Russia; the Three Graec^s after 
Canova; Achilles, Bacchus, Ceres, lo. Medusa, Per- 
seus etc. He signs in Greek, like the older Pichlers 
IIIXAKP, using the initial 4». 

Luigi, the most distinguished of the PichlCr family, 
w:xs b. in Rome 31 Jan., 1773, of the second marriage 
of Antonio; d. 13 March, 1854. Losing his father 
while very young, he was indebted to his half-brother, 
Giovanni, for his careful odm^ation under a private 
tutor and for four years of art training with the 

E aintcr De Angelis. Almost in childhood the boy 
ad taken to hims(4f the tools of the gem-cutter and, 
as he grew older, showed a special liking for cameo. 
Giovanni taught hjm their common art, and con- 
noisseurs esteem that Luigi’s incisions have even more 
finish, clearness, and light-gathering quality than 
those of his brother. He received many commissions 
from the Vatican avid tlk? Courts of France and Aus- 
tria, and kept a splencfld house where music and 
masques were frequently givem. He made several 
trips to Vienna and was asked to found a school there. 
In 1818 ho copied in enamel five hundred gems of the 
Vienna Cabinet which the emperor wished to present 
to the ^>opc. For the same city he maiie a complete 
collection of copies of the intaglios of his father and 
brother, adding a set of his own, thus bringing the 
historical collection of 1400 antiques up to modern 
times*. Venus, Cupid and Psyche, Apollo, Head of 
Julius Ciesar, Mars, Iris, the Day and Ni^ht of 
Thorwaldscn; and two exquisite heads of Christ e^e 
some of his subjiHits; rbe.sidcs many originals and 
portraits, including Giovanni Pichler’s, Winckel- 
mann’s, Jbseph II, Pius VII, and Gregoiy XVI. 
Luigi received innumerable honours from the popes 
and sovereigns of his day. His last gem, a head of 
Ajax, which he wished to present to Pius IX, was 
placed by the pope in a gold case in the Vatican collec- 
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tion witk the signature 11. A or niXAEP. A. The 
tomb of the Pichlers is in 8. Lorenzo in Lucina, 
Rome: 

Ho8SI, Vita del Cav. Giov. Pickier (Rome, 1792); Muona, 
I tre Pickier (Vienna, 1844); Rollett, Die drei Meister der 
Gemmoglyptik, Antonio, Giovanni und Luigi PirMer (Vienna* 
1874); NeuesallgerneinKH KUnatler Lex. (Munich, 1841); 

BuroARDO in Nuova Enciclopedia Ilaliana (Turin, 1884). 

M. L. Handley. 

Pichl^r, Vitus, distinguished canonist and contro- 
versial writer, b. at Grossberghofen, 24 May, 1670; d. 
at Munich, 15 Feb., 1736. He studied for the secular 
priesthood, but after ordination entered the Society of 
Jesus, 28 Sept., 1696. h'or four years he was professor 
of philosophy at Rrigue and Dillingen. He was then 
advanced to the chair of theology, controversial 
and scholastic, at Augsburg. He acquired fame in 
th(^ field of canon law, which he taught for nineteen 
years at Dillingen, and at Ingolstadt, where he was 
the siK^cessor of the illustrious canonist, Fr. Schrnalz- 
griiel)or. His latest employment was as prefect of 
higher studies at Munich. Ilis first important literary 
work was “Examen polemicum super AugiLstana Con- 
fcs.sione” (1708), an examination of the Lutheran 
Augsbiii^ Confe,ssion. Other controversial works fol- 
lowed, generally directed against Lutheranism, such 
as “ Lutheranismus constanter errans” (1709) ; “ (Jna 
ct vera tides” (1710); “Theologia polemica particu- 
laris” (1711). In his “Cursus theologiac polemicie 
uni versa)” (1713), Pichler devotes the 6rst part to the 
fundamentals of poUmiical theology and the second 
part to the parti(!ular errors of the n^forrners. It is 
said that- he was the first writer to lay down, clearly 
and separately, the distinction between fundamental 
theoU)gy and other divisions of the science. He also 
wrote an important work on papal infallibility, **Papa- 
tus niiiKiiiain errans in proponendis fidci articulis” 
(1709). Although widely renowned as a polemical 
theologian, Pichler is better known as a canonist. He 
j)ublished his “Candidatus juris prudentiu) sacrae” in 
1722; this was followed by “Surnrna jurisprudentia) 
saci'iu universie” in 1723 sqq. He also issued ‘‘Mani- 
pulus (;asuuin jiridiijorum” and several epitomes of his 
larger canonical treatises. Pichler\s controversial 
works were in gfeat, vogue during the eighteenth cen- 
tury, while his books on canon law were used as text- 
books in many uni vtvsi ties. His solutions of diflicult 
cases in jurisprudence gave a decided impetus to the 
study of the canons and afforded a key to the intricate 
portions of the “Corpus juris canonic! ”. Fourteen of 
Pichler’s works, excluding the many editions and alter- 
ations, are enumerated. 

lIuuTKK, Nomtnclalur liltrarius, IIT (Tiinsbrurk, 1895); Som- 
MERVonKi., Bihliothhque de la Cojupagnie de Jeaus, VI (Brusseh, 
1S9.5); De Hackeu, Jiibliothique den icrivains, S. J. (Lidgo, 1853-< 

76). William B. W. Fanning. 

Pickering, Thomas, Venerable, lay brother and 
martyr, a member of an old Westmoreland family, b. 
c. 1621 ; executed at Tyburn, 9 Mdy, 1679. He was 
sent to the Benedictine monastery of St. Gregory at 
Douai, where he took vows as a lay brother in 1660. 
In 1665 Jie was sent tQ London, where, as steward or 
procurator to the little community of Benedictines 
who served the queen’s chapel royal, he became 
known personally to tlTc queen and Charles IP; and 
when in 1675, urged by the parliafnent, Charles issued 
a proclamation ordering the Benedictines to leave 
Ellwand within a fixed time, Pickering was allowea to 
remain, probably on the ground that he was nht a 
priest. In 1678 came the pretended revelations of 
Tittts Oates, and Pickering was accused of conspiring 
to murder the king. No e^dence excepf Oates’s 
word was produced and Pickering’s innocence was so 
obvious that the queen publicly announced'lier belief 
in him, but the jury found him guilty, and with two 
others he was condemned to be hanged, drawn, and 
quartered. The king was divided between the wish 

save the innocent men and fear of the popular 


clamour, which loudly demanded the death of Oat(;s’s 
victims, and twice within a month the thr# prisoners 
were ordered for execution and then reprieved, .^t 
length Charles permitted the execution of the other 
two, hoping that this would satisfy the people and save 
Pickering from his fate. The contrary took place, 
however, and, 26 April, 1679, the House of Commons 
petitioned for Pickering’s execution. Charles yielded 
and the long-deferred sentence was carried out on the 
ninth of May. A small piece of cloth stained with 
his blood is preserved among the relics at Downside 
Abbey. 

The Tryala of William Ireland, Thomaa Pickering and John 
Grove for conspiring to murder the king . . . (Loiuloii, Ui7S) ; 
An exact abridgment of all the Trials . . . relating to the popish 

and pretended protestant plots in the reigns of Charles IT and James 
II (Loiuion, 1690), 464; Dodd, Church History of England, III 
(BruHHeln, 1742), 318; Ciiallonkk, Memoirs of Missionary 
Priests, II (London, 1742), 376; Olivku, Colhctions illustraling 
the History of the Catholic Religion in f 'ornivall, Devon, etc. (Lon- 
don, 18.'>7), .500; Corker, Remonstrance of piety and innocence. 
(London, 1683); Snow, Necrology of the English lienedictines 
(T^^ndon, 1883), 178; Weddon, Chronological Notes on the English 
Congregation of the Order of St. Benedict, od. Dolan (Worcester, 
1881), 219; Downside Review, II (London, 1S83), .52-60. 

Cl. Ro(;er Hudleston. 

Piconio, Bernardine a (Henri Bernardine de 
Picquiony), b. at Picquigny, Picardy, 1633; d. in 
Paris, 8 December, 1709; was educated at Picquigny, 
and joined the Capuchins in 1649. As professor of 
theology he shed groat lustre upon his order; his best- 
known work is his “Triplex expositio opistolaruin 
sancti Pauli” (Paris, 1703 [French], 1706 [Fiiiglish, 
tr. Prichard], London, 1888), which has ever been 
popular among ScriptAiral stdiolars. Piconio also 
wrote “Triplex expositio in sacrosancta D. N. Jesu 
Christi Evangelia” (Paris, 1726), and a book of moral 
instructions. A complete edition of his works, “Opera 
omnia Bernardini a Piconio”, was published at Paris 
(1870-2). 

UuuTER, Nomenclator literarius, II, 7SS. 

William C. N evils. 

Piepus, Congregation of the. S(*e Sagukd 
Hearts of Jesus and Mary, Congregation of the. 

Picquet, Francois, a celebrated Sulpician mission- 
ary in Canada, b. at Bourg, Bresst\ Fr:in(!(% 4 Dee., 
1708; d. at Verjon, Ain, France, in 1781. He entered 
the Seminary of Lyons (1727), where he was ordained 
de;u)on in 1731. At the Seminary of St. Suliiice in 
Paris, after winning his doctorate at the Sorbenne, 
he was raised to the i#iesthood, and became a Sul- 
pician. The same year he begged to be siait to (Can- 
ada, and in the month of July arrived at Montreal, 
where for five years (1734-9) he was engaged in the 
ministry. On the Indian ini.ssion of the Lac-dcs- 
Deux-Montagnes (now Oka), he acquired the Algon- 
quin and Iroquois tongues so perfectly that he 
surpassed the ablest orators of these tribes. His in- 
fluence enabled him to win a large number of these 
savages to the true Faith. The Lake rni.ssioii became 
very populous: Nipissings, Outaouois, Mohawks, 
and Hurons crowded alongside the Algorujiiins ami 
Iroquois. Picquet fortified this Catholic ceiilre 
against the pagan tribes, and erected the Calvary 
which still exists, with its well-built stations stretch- 
ing along the mountain side facing the lake. In the 
intercolonial war between France and England (1743- 
8), the Indian allies of these two powers came to arms. 
Due to the influence of their missionary the Five 
Nations, hitherto allies of the English, remained 
neutral, while the other savages carried on a guerilla 
war in New England or served as scouts for t he Frenc-h 
troops. When peace was restored, Picquet volun- 
teereii to establish an Indian post on tlie Presentation 
River, whence he spread the Gospel among the Iro- 
miois nations, as far as the Indians of the Wf\st.. 
Founded on 1 June, 1749, this post became the Fort 
of* the Presentation in the following year; from it 
arose the town of Ogdensburg, New Yo/k. 
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In 175i Picquot travelled round Lake Ontario to 
gather his mission as many Iroquois as possible, 

? jid succeeded in establishing 392 families at the 
Presentation. In 17.52 Mgr de Pontbriand, the last 
French Bishop of C^ueboc, baptized 132 of them. A 
baniK'r, i)rescrvi‘d in tlu^ church of Oka, perpetuates 
the souvenir <jf thi.s event, and the mtanory of the 
fidelity of the l^'ive Nations t(j the cause of France, 
for, in the course of the Sc^ven Years' War, it floated 
side by side with the Fleur-de-lis on many a battle- 
field. In 17.53 Picqiiet w(Mit to France and prcscnt<Hi 
to the minister of tlie Navy a well-documented 
meinoraiiduin concerning Canada, in which he 
pointed out th(^ b(\st means for preserving that colony 
for the h'rencli Crown. Hardly had he returned to 
Canada (I7ot) when hostilitie.s \vere resumed. He 
din'cted his savages against tlu? Knglish, wliom he 
considered as miic.li t he cnemi(;a of Catlajlicism as of 
France, and for six years a(MU)mpanied them on their 
expeilitions and into the li<*ld of battle. “Abbe 
IPiccpiet wiis worth s(?veral regiments", said (Governor 
DufpK stH^ of him. The Knglish set a pricte on his 
head. AVlien all hope of the cau.se wtia lost, by the 
order of his supei-iors who feared Ik; might fall into 
the luinds of the Knglish, Pic(|uet returned to France, 
piussing thither through Ijouisiana (1700). He was 
engaged in the ministry in Paris till 1772. He then 
returned to his homeland, Bressc*, and was named 
canon of the cathedral of Bourg, where he died. 

Lfttrus Mifmntva el curieuKvs (Mf^moires ties Ifides), XXVI 
(Pari.s, 17S.‘l), l-CiJi; Gdsskmx, La fandntenr de la Presentation, 
VabbC' Picquat in MCniuires at Pomptas-rendus de la Soeiete royale 
dll ('annda, XII, .srft. 1 (1891); JivAVi'iiKsn, Hildiolheque sulvi- 
cienne on f/istoire- liUeraire de, la Compagnie de Saint~Sulpir.e, 1 
(Paris, 1900), U9-4-101; ('ha<iny, Un tUfanseur de la Nuueelle- 
France, Fran<;ois Piequat "te ('anadien” (Tiyuiis, 1911). 

A. Fouknkt. 

Piets. See Scotland. 

Pie, Louis-KDOiJAUD-DKsiRto, Cardinal, b. at Pont- 
gouin. Diocese of Chartres, 181,5; d. at Angoulerne, 
1S80. He studied at. the Seminary of Ch.artres ami 
at St. Suli)ic(i, wa.s ordained 1839, became Vicar- 
(h*neral of Chartres, 1814, and Bishop of Poitiers, 
1849. He created many parishes, (^staolished in his 
seminary a canonical faculty of th(;ology, founded 
for tlu* missions of the dio(a*se the Oblates of St. 
Hilary, and brought the J(*suits to I’oitiers and the 
Benedi(*tin(?s to Sol(\smes and Li^uge. To his initia- 
tive were largtdy thu* the n*sumption of the i)rovincial 
synods in Fnince, the promot’on of St. Hilary's cultus, 
ami the erection of the national shrine of the Sacrcil 
Heart at Montmartre. He is, however, best known 
for his opposition to modern errors, ami his cham- 
pionshii) of the rights of the Church. Regarding as 
futile the eoinpromi.sc.s accepUsl by other Catholic 
leaders, he fought .alike all philosophical theories and 
])«»liticMl arrangements that did not come up to the 
full tradithjiial Christian standard. Ilis stand in 
matters philosoiihical was indicated as early as 18.54 - 
.55 in two synodal in.st ructions against “the errors of 
the i)res(9it (lay and of philo.sophy ". 

Jn ])olitics a staunch follower of the Comte de 
Chambonl, he trust(‘d but little the other regimes 
under which he lived. To Napoleon HI, who had 
di^(dared untiimdy eertain measures suggested by the 
bishop. Pie .siid om; (lay: “Sire, since the time has not 
coiiKj for Christ to reign, then the tiim; has not come 
for govcTiitmmt to last". Such was the vigour with 
which he st igniatizc'd the imperial insincerity regard- 
ing t lu^ independem-e of the Papal States that he was 
denounced to both the Coumtil of State and the 
Holy See. The former i)ronouneed him. guilty of 
abuse of power, but Cardinal Antoriclli valiantly stood 
by him. At the Vatic.iii Council he did not sign the 
posh/lation ])elitfoning for the definition of papal in- 
f''.llil)ilit y, but once it was placed on the programme of 
the eouneil, he proved one of the best exponents cand 
dcf<.‘n(I(Ts of it. As a reward for his loyal services, 


Leo XIIT made him cardinal, 1879. Sii^erely at- 
tached to his diocese, Mgr Pie had refused all offers 
of preferment: a seat in the National Assembly, the 
Archbishopric of Tours, and even the primatial See of 
Lyons. His works, full of doctrine and unction, were 
published serially during his lifetime at Poit'ers, but 
w^ere later collected into “(Euvros episcopales", 10 
vols., Paris, s. d., and “QCuvres sacerdotales", 2 vols., 
Paris, s. d. 

Haunaud, IHstaire du Cardinal Pie (Poitiers, 18r3); Bkshk, 
Le Cardinal Pie, sa vie, son action religieuse et soriale (Pairis, 1903) ; 
Vi!:uii.i.OT>CBOHXiEii, Le Cardinal Pie in Las (Jrandes Jigurts 
Catholiques (PsirLs, 1895); La France Catholique (Paris, IS.Sl); 
L' Episcopal fran^ais, 1803-1005 (Paris, 1907), a. v. Pnitiers. 

J. F. SOjLLIER. 

Piedmont (JioX. Piemonte) ^ apart {compartimentn) 
of northern Italy, bounded on the north by Switzer- 
land, on the west by France, on the south by Liguria, 
and on the east by Lombardy. It includes th(^ plain 
of the Upper Po, ami the Alpine valleys that descend 
towards the plain from the south side of the Pennine 
Alps, from the east side of the (Iraiian and Cottian, 
and from the north side of the Marit.iim* Alps. Its 
name, 'jmle8 nwntiuniy from wliicdi arose Pedimontium, 
eaine from its geograi)hi(^al position, enclosiyj on three 
sides by high mountains. At the present time it in- 
cludes the four Italian provinces of Turin, Novara, 
Ale.s.sandria, and Cuneo. In the Middle Ages and in 
anticpiity the country was important chiefly because 
it contained the pas.ses over the Alps wdiich led from 
Italy to Gaul. Until thc^ bf^ginning of the fourth cen- 
tury Christianity had made little progress. However, 
in the course of tlu* fourth and fifth centuries Cliri.s- 
tianity spread rapidly among the people, now com- 
pletely Romanized. The earliest episcopal sees were 
established in this era, namely Turin, Asti, and Aosta. 

In the early Middlt*. Ag('s various p(*tty feudal 
states were formed in the PieMlinonlese country, the 
most important of which wvrv, t he Manpiessalc's of 
Ivrea, 8uso, Sahizzo, Montferrat, and the Countship 
of Turin. The eoiint-s of Savoy early made su(u‘essful 
attempts to establish tlieir authority in this region. 
At the beginning of the eleventh century Aosta and 
the territory und(T its control belonged to Count 
lIumlK*rt I of Savoy.* His son Oddo ((),tto, d. lOtiO) 
married the Marchioness Adelaide of Turin, and in 
this way became posse.ssed of the Marque.ssate of Susa, 
with the tow'iis of Turin and Pinerolo, the foundation 
of the later Piedmont. After the death (1232) of 
Thomsis I, Count of Savoy, this marques.sat(^ went to a 
younger branch, the descendants of Thomas II (d. 
12.59), son of Thomas I; Amadeus V, son of Thomas 
II, is the ancestor of the present Italian royal family. 
Thc.se rulers called themselves Counts of Piedmont. 
On account of the position of their territories the 
Dukes of Savoy had a large share in the wars for 
supremacy in northern Italy. Besides extending their 
authority into {Switzerland in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, they also gained new domain.s in 
Italy: the lordships of Vercelli, Asti, and Cava, and 
the feudal suzerainty over Montf<?rrat. In the wars 
between the Emperor Charles V and Francis I of 
PYance, Duke Charles III (d. 1,5.53) of Piedmont lost 
the treater part of his duchy In the Peace of Catcau- 
Ciimbrosis (1.559),, however, his son p]mmanuel Phi- 
libert (d. 1580) regained nearly all of his* father’s 
ptsscssions, and obtained, in exchange for other ter- 
rit<)rie8, the Marquessate of Tenda and the iTinci- 
pality of Oncglia. 

Emmanuel Philibert's successor, Charles Emmanuel 
I (1584-1630), acquired tine Marquessate of Sahizzo 
and a large part of Montferrat, which his son Victor 
Amadeus I u 630-37) was able to retain by conceding 
two other lordships to PYance. During the regency of 
the widow of Victor Amadeus I, the PYcnch Princess 
Christine, the influence of France in the Duchy of 
Savoy was greatly increased . Her son Charles Emman- 
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uel 11 (d. 1675) sought in vain to escape this dominat- tor Amadeus, who was the actual ruler frt)rn 1684, 
ing control. Victor Amadeus II (1675-1730) Joined violent dissensions with the Holy aros#and vsev 
the great alliance against France in the War of the riously injured religious life, especially bocausi^ larg(^ 
Spanish Succession. By the victory of Turin in 1706 numbers of dioceses and higher t*(rcl(?siastical bel!(4i(res 
Prince Eugene drove out the French troops that had remained vacant for a long period. Lengthy iK'gotia- 
inade a Sudden descent upon Piedmont, thus ridding lions were carried on wit h Hoiru?. An edict issiu‘d by 
the duke of his enemies. As a reward for joining the Victor Amadous in 1694 for the benelil of tla; Waldeii- 
alliance the duke received by the Peace of Utrecht of sians was rejected at Rome, because it annull<Hl tlie 
1713 the Marquessate of Montferrat, the City of Ales- old law for the protect ion of the Cat holic Church, 
sandria, ihd the Districts of Val Sesia and Lomellina. The duke took the most sov(uo moasuros ag.ainst t his 
so that the part of his territories situated in Italy had Roman decree. The senate forba<le its [)nblication 
essent ially the same extent as the present Department under heavy penalt ies, so t hat it could not l)e exe(!ut,(*d, 
of Piedmont. Outside of these new territories he was and the tribunal of tlu; Jnciuisition of Pit*dniont lost 
granto<l >he Island of Sicily, which, however, he lost nearly all its import ainre. I'he Dioceses of Casale, 
again when Spanish troops attacked the island in 1718. Acqui, .and Vent imiglia includ«*d part s of the t erritory 
In 1720 as compensation for this loss he received the of Piedmont, although the bisliops did not residtj in 
Island of Sardinia. He now assumed the title of King the duchy; this was regarded as a gn^at grievance, 
of Siirdini.a; besides the island, the kingdom included The duke wished to force these bishops to apjjoint 
Savoy and Piedmont on the mainland. In the Polish episcopal vicars for t he supc'rvision of thos(^ of his 
!ind Austrian wars of succession the next king, Charles subjects belonging to their dicxM ses; this t h(^ bishops 
lOnimanuel HI (as king, Charles Emmanuel 1, 1730- refused to <lo. Whereupon the landed pro])erty in 
73), acquired the additional Italian districts of Tor- Piedmont belonging to the Diocesci of Nice was se- 
tona and Novara, also Anghiera, Bobbio, and a part questrated; this led the bishop, after thnn^ years of 
of the principality of Pavia. His son Victor Amadeus unssuccessful negotiat ions, to ex(;oininuni(^at e t he 
III (1773^96) was a weak man of little importance, secular officials who had carried out the ducal decree. 
During his reign the storms caused by the French The senate forbade the reciognit ion of th(^ s(*nten(;(^ of 
Revolution swept over his kingdom. Napoleoids vie- excommunication undcT the sev(Test ])enalties, for 
lories obliged him in 1796 to cede Savoy and Nice to the laity the penalty of death, and cominandeil thfj 
France, and his son and successor Charles Emmanuel priests to grant the sacraments to the excommuni- 
11 (1796-1S02) lost all his territories on the mainland, cated. This last command, howev<‘r, was nx^alhul by 
which, together with Jdguria and Parma, were united the duke as too extreme a iiu^asure against e(T.lesia.s- 
to Franc.e. The king alxlicated, entered the So<!iety of tical authority. 

.Jesus, and in 1802 resigned the crown to his brother Victor Amadeus now claimed th(j entire right, of 
Victor Emmanuel I. At first the latter resided in presentation to all the sees and to all the abbeys in his 
Sardinia. territories granted by the pope in consistory, on 

Until the seventeenth century the position of the ground of a privilege conferred by Po])e Ni(4iolas V 
Church in Piedmont was a satisfactory one; no re- in 1451 upon Duke Louis of Savoy, wluaeby the pope, 
striction was placed upon its activities. The country before filling sees and abl)ac/u‘s, would ask for the 
contained numerous <lioceses; of these Aosta wiis a opinion and consent of the duke in n^gard to t he per- 
sutTragan of Tanuitaise, Nice of Embrun, and the sons nominated. This privik^gc? had bec'ii confirmed 
other dioceses on Italian soil were suffragans of Milan, on various occasions during the sixteenth century. 
In 1515 Turin, where the Dukes of Savoy lived, was Rome was not willing to acknowledge the privilege 
made an archdiocese with the two suffragan sees of in this enlarged form. The duk(* had also issued an 
Ivrea and Mondqvi. As lonl chancellor and first sec- edict by which a secular judge was not to grant per- 
retary of stiftc the Archbishop ot Turin wiis by law a mission to those desiring to enter the clergy until he 
member of the council of state. The ducal family was had fully informed himself concerning the ability of 
very religious, and until the end of the Bcvent<*ent.h the candidate, the number of parishes in t he lot^alit.y, 
century maintained close relations with the Papal and of the priests and monks th(*re, and th(? nature of 
8ce, which had established a permanent nunciature at the property to be iissi^ed to the candidal for his 
Turin in the sixteenth century, while an agent of the support. In 1700 a bitter dispute an)se b«^tween the 
(Jovernment. of Piedmont resided at Rome. For some Archbishoj) of Turin and 1 lui ducal deli'gation, wlicn 
of their domains the dukes were vassals of the Holy the archbishop by a decree declared invalid t lu^ eccle- 
Sec, hut this relation caused no difficulties. There wjis siastical arrangcanemts proposed by the laity against 
a large body of clergy, and monasteries were numerous, the decrees of the Ayx>stolic Se(i. llowever, t he bish- 
There were also two religious orders of knights, that ops, support, ed by t he nuncio, followed t he inst.riic- 
of St. Lazarus, an order or hospitallers for the care of tions of the pope in all ec.clesijistical ciuestions. Fur- 
the sick, especially lepers, and that of St. Mauritius, ther disputes also arose concerning the testamentary 
which had been founded by Amadeus VIII in 1434 competency of regulars, :i right which was denied the 
and confirmed in L572 by Gregory XII. The same regular clergy by the Government, and jis to the rights 
pope confirmed the union of the two orders, of which of the i>ope in the fiefs of the Roman (^hunrh that 
the duke was the perpetual grand master. The orig- w(u*e ])ossessed by the dukes. l'hes(^ fiU(\stions W(Te 
inal purpose of these knightly orders was, however, exhaustively examined at Rome, and the advocate of 
very soon lost sight of ; in recent t imes they have been the comsist ory , Sardini, was s(^iit to 'rurin to ix'got iate 
changed into a scculai^ decoration. Duke Claries the matters; but the agnM'im'iit iidj listing the diffi- 
Emmanpel I was very zealous in tiie struggle against culty that was obtainixl by him was not a(^ccf)tcd at 
Protestant isrn, and both he and his two successors Rome. New ti*oubles constantly arose wIkui the 
took# energetic measures against the growth of tfce duke confiscatcHl .the revenues of benefices accruing 
Waldensians. However, Emmanuel Philibert mside during their vacancy and abrogated the apolia (prop- 
the execution of the judgments of the ecclesiastical erty of ecclesiastics deceased in testate)^ of ecclcsiiis- 
Inouisition dependent on ihe consent of the senate tical benefices. The Government appointed an ad- 
ana*iudicial investigation hy tljc Government ministrator of its own for the care and administration 

Towards the end of the seventeenth century the of the estates of vacant benefices, but he was not recog- 
dukes, who had become absolute rulers, asid their nized by the bishops. Secular approval of ecclesias- 
administrative officials began to suppress the liberties tical acts and ordinances was mad# necessary in a 
of the Church in imitation of France. They even continually increasing number of cases. Newnegotia- 
interfered in the purely ecclesiastical government of tioi^, undertaken in 1710 at Rome by Count de 
the Church. Thus during the administration of Vic- Gubematis, produced no results. The only agreement 

I 
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reached was in regard to the administrator of vacant 
benefice^'who was also appointed the Apostolic ad- 
ministrator for this purpose. In this form the office of 
the Afiostolic-royal steward continued to exist. 

When the Island of Sardinia was granted to Pied- 
mont in 1720 a new conflict firosc, as the pope claimed 
to be the sovereign of the island. The basis of this 
was that Boniface VIII had invested the King of 
Aragon with the island under the condition that it 
should never be separate<l from the Crown of Aragon. 
Consequently the demand was made upon the new 
King of Sardinia that he should seek papal investiture. 
As Vi(!tor Amadeus refused to do this, the pope re- 
jected the arrangements for filling the episcopal secs 
and ecclesiastical benefices made by the king, who also 
claimed all tlie rights of patronage exercised by the 
Spanish sovereign. As a consequence most of the sees 
on the islands were without incumbents, which in- 
creased the diffirailties. Benedict XIII (1724-30) 
sought to bring about a reconciliation in order to put 
an end to the injury inflicted on religious life. In 
Turin the necessity of an accommodation was also 
realized, and the king sent the adroit and skilful 
Marquess d’Ormea to Rome to prepare the way for 
the negot iations. The peace-loving pope made large 
concessions, although the king made still further en- 
croachments upon the rights of the Church. The 
negotiations were carried on by a congregation com- 
posed of four cardinals and the prelate Merlini. Sev- 
eral points were adjusted, especially the king’s right 
of presentation to the bi.shoprics and abbacies, while 
others were discussed, particularly the immunity of 
the Church, the riglit of the pope to claim the spolia, 
also the right to charge ecclesiastical revenues with 
pensions. Most of the difficulties were finally ad- 
justed, and an agreement was signed in 1727, so that 
tlie vacant sees could now be filled and ecclesiastical 
administration resumed. King Charles Emmanuel 
III (1730-73) made new conventions with Benedict 
XIV (l740-r)9), who had formerly supported the 
Marquess d’Ormea in his negotiations, and had al- 
ways maintained friendly relations with him. By two 
conventions made in 1741 the King of Sardinia was 
granted the AjK38tolic vicariate for tlie papal fiefs on 
condition of paying a quit-rent, and the questions of 
the ecclesiastical benefices, the revenues of benefices 
during vacancy, and the administration of these va- 
cant benefic^es were adjusted. Notwithstanding his 
friendliness, the papal commi^ioner had a very difficult 
position to maintain in his relations with the president 
of the senate, Caissotti. Finally on 6 Jan., 1742. the 
pope issued instructions to the bishops, in which both 
sides had concurred; in these it was made the duty of 
foreign bishops to appoint vicars for the parts of their 
dioceses in the territory of Piedmont, ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction was curtailed, and the landed property of 
the Church that hatl been obtained after 1620 was 
made subj(ict to the ordinary civil taxes. In 1750 the 
pope resigned various revenues that the Apostolic See 
derived from Piedmont in return for a very small in- 
demnity. Charles Emmanuel III now remained on 
the best of terms with Rome, notwithstanding isolated 
difficulties and disputes which still arose. Merlini 
was once more received at Turin as nuncio, and the 
piou.sly-inclined king sought to promote the interests 
of religion, to protect Christian discipline, and to sup- 
port the rights of the Church in other countries. 

The last period of the history of the Kingdom of 
Sardinia began after the Napoleonic era. In 1814-15 
Victor Emmanuel I regained Piedmont with the terri- 
tories of Genoa (Liguna) and Grenoble. The Govern- 
ment a^ain sought to base the administration on the 
old political principles of the period before the French 
Revolution, while a large part of the citizens of the 
country were filled with ideas of political independence 
and Liberalism, and the revolutions^ secret society, 
the Carbonari, was at work. When in 1821 a milita^ 
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insurrection broke out, the king abdicated imfavour of 
his brother Charles Felix (1821-31). Before Charles 
Felix arrived the country was administered by 
Charles Albert, the heir-presumptive to the throne, 
who was a member of the Savoy-Carignan branch. of 
the family. Charles at once established the Spanish 
constitution of 1812 and summoned a Liberal minis- 
try. llowever, Charles Felix crushed the Liberal 
opposition with the aid of Austrian troops and re- 
established former administrative conditions? At his 
death the direct line of the dynasty of Savoy wjis ex- 
tinct, and he was succeeded by Charles Albert of 
Savoy-CJarignan (1831-49). This king gave the coun- 
try a constitution in 1848, summoned a Liberal min- 
istry, and assumed the leadership of the movement 
for the national unity of Italy. Tliis led to a war with 
Austria in which he wtis defeated at Novara, and con- 
sequently was obliged to abdictate on 4 Nov., 1849, in 
favour of his son Victor Emmanuel II (1849-78). 
Count Camillo de Cavour (d. 6 June, 1861) was .soon 
made the head of the administration. Journeys in 
France and England had imbued Cavour with ideas 
of political and parliamentary freedom; from 1848 he 
had sought to spread liis opinions by publishing with 
the aid of Balbo, Santa Rosa, and others the journal 
‘‘II Risorgimento”. On 4 Nov., 1852, he was made 
president of the ministry; he now sought by the eco- 
nomic development of the country and by (lijilomatic 
relations, especially on the oc(;asion of the Crimean 
War, and at the Congre.ss of Paris in 1856, where the 
“Italian” question was raised, to prepare for war 
with Austria. 

In a secret agreement with Napoleon III made at 
Plombieres on 20 July, 1858, he gained the sup]>ort of 
the French emperor by promising to cede Savoy and 
Nice to France. In this way Victor Emmanuel 1 1 was 
able in 1859 to begin war against Austria with th«? 
aid of Napoleon, and the two allies defeabMi the Aus- 
trian army at Mageni;a (4 June) and at Solferino (24 
June). At the same time a revolution broke out in 
central Italy that had been planned by the followers 
of Mazzini, and the national union founded by him in 
Piedmont. Tuscany, the duchies, and the districts 
ruled by delegation received Piedmontese adm,inis- 
tratiors. In his choic6 of means the only principle fol- 
lowed by Cavour was to use whatever might prove 
advantageous to him. His connexion with men like 
Mazzini, Garibaldi, and others shows the lack of prin- 
ciple in his conduct. Piedmont adopted the cause of 
the revolution. In the Peace of Zurich, 10 Nov,, 1850, 
it was stipulated that Lombardy would be given to 
Piedmont. In 1860 the people of Savoy and Nice 
voted for union with France, so that these territories 
now became a part of France, and the royal dynasty 
of Piedmont resigned its native land of Savoy. As 
compensation for this loss Piedmont received Tu.s- 
cany and Emilia. On 2 April, 1860, the “National 
Parliament” waj^ opepicd at Turin; the parliament, 
asserting the principle of nationality, demanded 
“Italy for the Italians”. Soon other Italian domains 
were absorbed, and on 17 March, 1861, Victor Em- 
manuel II a.ssumcd the title of King of Italy (see 
Italy), whereby Piedmont and the Kingdom of Italy 
werc\*mergcd into the united^ Kingdom of Italy. On 
29 March, 1861, Cavour announced that Rome was 
the future capital of united Italy. 

c After the readjustment of ecclesiastical cond^ions 
in tl817 there were seven Church provinces in the 
Kingdom of Sardinia that had been formed and en- 
larged in the period following the Napoleonic era. 
These ^chdioceses were: in Piedmont, Turin wilJh 10 
suffragans, to which irfl860 an eleventh, Aosta (which 
had belonged to Chamb^ry), was added; Vercelli 
with 5 suffragans; in Liguria, Genoa with 6 suffragans; 
in Savoy, Chamb^ry with 4 suffragans (after the with- 
drawal of Aosta only 3) ; on the Island of Sardinia the 
three Archdioceses of Cagliari, Oristano, and Sassari, 



with 8 ^ffragans. Both the Liberal movement and 
the intngues of the revolutionary party in Piedmont 
were in every way inimical to the Church. In March, 
1848, the expulsion of the Jesuits was bcj^un in the 
harshest manner. In October a law regarding instruc- 
tion V®® issued that was adverse to the Church. In 
the next year began the hostilities directed against 
Archbishop Luigi Franconi of Turin and other bish- 
ops. The Archbishops of Turin and Sassiiri were 
even iniprisoncd. In 1850 the ecclesiastical immuni- 
ties were suppressed and ecclesiastical jurisdiction was 
limited. In 1851 the Government regulated theo- 
logical instruction without the concurrence of the 
Church; in 1852 civil marriage was introduced; in 
1853 the office of the Apostolic royal steward was com- 
pletely secularized; in 1854 laws were iasucd directed 
against the monasteries; in 1855 the ecclesiastical 
academy of Superga was suppressed; in 1856 and the 
following years oppressive m<;asures were issued 
against parish priests and parish mlniinistration, such 
iis confiscation of the greater part of the lands of the 
Cliurch. Using the party cry of a “free Church in a 
free state*’, Cavour and his confederates robbed the 
Church in many direct ions of its essential rights and 
frccdoij, :is w(ill as of it,s rightful possessions. The 
same spirit of hostility to the Church was shown 
towards the papacy; the nunciature at Turin was 
suppressed. Thus the union of Italy was carried on, 
even by Piedmont., that had allied itself to revolution- 
ary elements hostile to the Church, in a manner 
inimical throughout to the Church ana religion. This 
hostility continued to control the official measures as 
well as the entire course of the It alian Government. 

Monumenia hifttori<r jmlritr., I 8<iq. (Turin, 1836); Cauuti’I, 
RegeRtn comilum Snbawli/r,, nuirchionum in Italia, usfjue ad an. 

(Turin, 1880); Cimikkiho, Operetle e frammeMi starid (Flnr- 
ence, 1856); Iujom, Origini e progresao dellc istituzioni della mty- 
narchia di Savoia (2nd od., 2 vols., Florence, 1860); Oaiiutti, 
Storia del regno di Vittorio Amadeo IT (Turin, 1856); Rico'rri, 
Htfrria della monarchia Piemonteae (6 voI.<»., Florence, 1861-69); 
CiABOTTO, Storia del Piemonte 1 202-1 SJfi) (Rome, 1801); Gal- 
LENUA, History of Piedmont (3 vola., London, 1854 -5.5); Brof- 
FKKio, Storia del Piemonte dal 1814 o-i giorni noatri (5 voIh., Turin, 
1840-52); Valia uri, Storia dclle Universith degli studi in Pie^ 
monte (Turin, 1845); iSavio, Gli anficJii veacovi d' Italia: 1. II 
Piemonte (Turin, 1808); Meyranesius, Pedemontiurn aarrum, 
I aq. (Turin, 18.34 — ); Heroenr6ther, Piemonta Unterhand- 
luagen mil dem hi. Stuhle im IS. Jahrh, in Katholiache Stwlien, III 
(WilrzburK^1876f; Colomiatti, Mmgre. Luigi dri marchesi Fran- 
eoni, arciveacove di Torino 1832-1862 (Turin, 1902); Bianuhi, II 
conte Camillo Cavour (3rd cd., Turin, 186,3) ; Kraijs, Cavour. Die 
Erhebung Italiena im 10. Jahrh. in Weltgcschichlc in Charakterhil- 
dern (Mainz, 1002); Manno, IHhliografia storica degli atati della 
monarchia di Savoia (8 vola., Turin, 1884-1908). 

J. P. Kirsch. 

Piel, Peter, a pioneer in the movement for reform 
of church music, b. at K«‘ssewic,k, near Bonn, 12 Aug., 
1835; d. at Boppard, on the Rhine, 21 Aug., 1904. 
Educated in the seminary for teachers at Kernpen, 
he was instructed in music by .Albert Michael Jop- 
ken (1828-78), and became professor of music at the 
Seminary of Boppard in 1868, a position which he 
held until his death. During all^the years of his in- 
cumbency Piel displayed fxtraordinary activity as 
composer, teacher, and critic. He wrote a number of 
masses, both for equal and mixed voices, numerous 
motets, antiphons in honour of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary for four and eight voices, Magnificats in the 
eight Gregorian mod^, and a Te Deum, all of which 
have enjoyed great vogue. Pieljs compositions reveal 
the ^csourceful contrapuntist, and are of classic 
PUfity of style. His trios, preludes, and postludw for 
the organ are models of finish and smoothness.^ it is 
as a teacher, however, and through the large number 
of distinguished musicians whom he formed that 
Pfel exerted the neatest influence. His “Harmonie- 
lehre’* has passedf through a*number of edSions and 
is a standard book of instruction in liturdcal music. 
In 1887 he received from the German Government 
the title of Royal Director of Music. 

Hobveler, Peter • Piel (DQsseldorf , 1907) ; Cdcilienverein*a 
Catalog (Ratisbon, 1870). JOSEPH Ottbn. 


Pienza. See Chiusi-Pienza, Diocese of. 

Pie Pelicane, Jesu, Domlne, the sixl^ quatrain 
of Adoro Te Devote (a. v.), sometimes used as^ a 
separate hymn at Benediction of the Most^BIcs&d 
Sacrament. 

Pierius, priest and probably head master of the 
catechetical school at Alexandria conjointly with 
Achilliis, flourished while Theonas was bishop of that 
city; d. at Rome after 309. His skill as an oxcgetical 
writer and as a preacher gained for him the appel- 
lation, “Origen the Younger”. Philip of Side, Pho- 
tius, and others assert that ho w:us a martyr. How- 
ever, since St. Jerome assures us that he survived the 
Diocletian persecution and spent the rest of his life 
at Rome, the term “martyr” can only mean that ho 
unchirwent sufferings, not death, for his Faith. The 
Roman Martyrology commemorates him on 4 Novem- 
ber. He wrote a work (pipXlou) comprising twelve 
treatises or siTinons (XAyot), in some of whiiih he 
repc^ats the dognuitic errors attributed by some 
authors to Origioi (q. v.), such as the subordination 
of the ?Ioly Ghost to the Father and the Son, and the 
pre-existence of human souls. His known sermons arc: 
one on the Gospel of St. Luke (els t6 icard AovkoLv); 
an Easter sermon on Osee (els t 6 n-daxa kuI rbv 'Uarji)) 
a sermon on the Mother of God (irepl rrjs 0€ot6kov) ; 
a few oilier Easter sermons; and a eulogy on St. 
Pamphihis, who had Ix'cqi onc^ of his disciples (els 
rbv 0lov ToO aylov \lafi<f>l\ov) , Only some fragments 
of liLs writing.s are extant. They were edited by 
Routh in “Relicjiiuc Sacraj”, III, 423-35, in P. G., 
X, 241-6, and, with newly discoviTed fragments, by 
Boor in “Textc und Untcrsuchun^en zur Geschichte 
der altchristlichen LiU;ratur”, V, ii ( (Leipzig, 1888), 
165-184. For «.n English translation see Salmond in 
“Antc-Niccnc Fathers” (New York, 1896), 157. 

Radford, 2'hree Tcachcra of Alexandria (('ainbridgc, 1908); 
Bardeviiewer, Gcach. der altchriat. Lit., II (FroiburK, 1003), 
198-203; Idem, Palrologic, tr. Siiaiian (FroiburR, 1908), 158; 
Uaunack, Gcach. der altchriat. Lit., I (Leipzig, 1893), 439-44; 
Acta SS., II Nov., 254-64. 

Michael Ott. 

Pierleone, Pietro. See Anaclbtus II, Pope. 

Pierre d*Ailly. Sec Ailly. 

Pierre de Castelnau, Blessed, b. in the Diocese 
of Montpellier, Languedoc, now Department of 11<5- 
rault, France; d., 15 Jan., 1208. He embraced the ec- 
clesiastical state, and was appointed Archdeacon of 
Maguelonnc (now M^tpcllicr). Pope Innocent III 
sent him (1199) with two Cistercians as his legato into 
the middle of France, for the conversion of the Al- 
bigenscs. Some time latf*r, alioiit 1202, he received the 
Cistercian habit at Fontfroidc, near Narbonne. He 
was again confirmed as Apostolic h'gatc and first inquis- 
itor. He gave himself untiringly to his work, strength- 
ening those not yet infected with error, reclaiming 
with tenderness those w’ho had fallen but manifested 
good will, and pronouncing ecclesiastical censures 
against the obdurate. Whilst endeavouring to recon- 
cile Raymond, Count of Toulouse, he was, by order 
of the latter, transpierced with a lance, crying iis ho 
fell, “ May God forgive you as I do.” His feast is cele- 
brated in the Cistercian order, by one part on 5 March, 
and by the other on 14 March. He is also honoured 
as a martyr in^ the Dioceses of Carcassonne and 
Treves. His relics are interred in the church of the 
ancient Abbey of St-Gillcs. 

Breviarium ciatercienae (5 March) ; Ciialemot, Series sanctorum 
et Bealorum a, o. c. (Paris, 1670) ; Annua cistercienaia (Wettingen, 
1682) ; Henriquez, Menologium ciatercienae (Antwerp, 1630) ; 
Cauvbt, Etude hiaioriqtie aur Fontfroidc (Montpellier, 1875); 
Cabetto, Santorale ciatercienae, II (Turin. 1708). 

Edmond M. Obrecht. 

Pierre de Maricourt, sumamed Peter the 
Pilgrim (Petrus PeregTinus)^ phySician of the Middle 
Ages. Under the name of “Magister Petrus de 
Maharne-curia, Picardus**, he ds quoted by Roger 
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Bacon in his '^.Opus Majus” as the only author of his characteristics and customs' of the savages, and ex 


time who possessed an exact knowledge of perspec- 
tive. According to Bacon he came from Picardy, and 
the tillage of Maricourt is situated in the Depart- 
ment of the Somme, near P6ronne. He has left a re- 
markable treatise on the magnet, “Epistola Petri 
Poregrini de Maricourt ad Sygerum do Foucaucourt, 
militern, do magneto”: Syger de Foucaucourt was a 
friend and neighbour ot the author, his domain border- 
ing on that of Maricourt. It is dated 8 August, 12()9, 
and bears the legcrul: Actum in ca.'itriSf in ohsidione 


pressed an admiration for the Iroquois language, Vhich 
reminded him of Greek, lie arrived at Tionontoguen, 
the principal village of the Mohawks, on 7 Oct., 1668, 
where he replaced Father Fremin. These people were 
one of the most flourishing of the Iroquois natipns, 
valiant and proud warriors, and diflicult to convert. 
Father Pierron m«ade use of pictures which lie painted 
himself in order to make his teachings more impres- 
sive, and invented a game by means of whicdi t^e In- 
dians learned the doctrines and devotions of the 


Lucerim (done in camp during the siege of Luceria), 
whence we know that the author was in the army of 
Charles of Anjou, who, in 1269, laid siege to the city 
of liUce'ra or Nocera, the only detail of his life known. 
The sobriquet ” Pilgrim” would lead us to suppose, 
in addition, that ho was a crusader. The ”Epistola 
do rnagm^te” is divided into t.wo parts. The first, 
a model of inductive rcjisoning based on definite ex- 
jxa-iences correctly interpreted, sets forth the funda- 
mental laws of magnetism. Ilis part seems to have 
bt*(;ii, not the discovery of these law^s, but their pres- 
cntal ion in logical order. In the second divi.sion, less 
admirable, an attempt is made to prove that with the 
help of magnets it is possible to realize perpetual mo- 
tion. From medieval times the w'ork was exceedingly 
popular; in 1326 Thomas Bradwardine quotes it in 
his “Tractatus de proportionibus”, and after his time 
the masters of Oxford University make frequent use 
of it. The manuscripts containing it are very numer- 
ous, and it htis been printed a number of times. The 
first edition Wiis issued at Augsburg, 1558, by Achilles 
Gasser. In 1572 Jean Taisner or Taisnier published 
from the press of Johann Birkmann of Cologne a work 
entitled “Opusculum perpetua memoria dignissimum, 
de natura magnetis ct ejus elTectibus, Item do niotu 
continuo”. In this celebrated piece of plagiarism 
Taisnier presents, as though from his own pen, the 
‘^Epistola de magnete” of Pierre de Maricourt and a 
treatise on the fall of bodies by Gianbattista Bene- 
detti. The “Epistola de magnete” was later issued 
by Libri (Ilistoire des sciences mat hematiques cn 
Italic, 11, Paris, 1838; note v, pp. 487-505), but this 
edition was full of defects; correct editions w’ere pub- 
lished by P. D. Timoteo Bertclli (in “ Bulletino di 
bibliografia e di storia dcllc scienze matcmatiche e 
fisiche pubblicata da B. Boni^ampagni”, 1, 18t)8, pp. 
7O-cS0) and G. llcllmann (”Neudrucke von Schriften 
und Kartcn iiber Met eorologic und Erdrnagnetismus, 
No. 10, Kara magnetica”, Bcrlfh, 1898). A transla- 
tion into English has been made by Silvanus P. 
Thompson (” Peter Peregrinus of Maricourt, Epistle 
to Sygerus of Foucaucourt, Soldier, concerning the 
Magnet”, Chiswick Press, s. d.), also by Brother 
Arnold (“The Letter of Petrus Peregrinus on the 
Magnet, A. D. 1269”, with introductory note by 
Brother Potaraian, New York. 1904). 

Bkhtulli, Supra Pietro Perei/rinn ai Maricourt e la sua Epvitola 
de Magncte in Bulletino puhlieata da B. Bonrompagni, I (1868), 
1 “.'12; Idem, Sulla Epistola di Pietro Peregrino di Maricourt e 
aopra alcuni trovati e teorie magnetiche del eecoln XIII, <6ui., 
Od 09, .'110-420; Tnr.M, Intorno a due eoflici Vatirani della Epistola 
de magnete di Pietro Peregrino di Maricourt ed alle prime osser- 
vazioni della declinazione magneticn, ibid., IV (1871), 30.3-.31; 
Boncompaqni, Intorno alle edizioni della Epistola de magnete 
di Pietro Peregrino de Maricourt, ibid., 382-.'10. 

Pierre Duhem. 

Pierre Mathieu. See Liber Septimus. 

Pierron, Jean, mis.sionary, b. at Dun-sur-Meuse, 
France, 28 Sept., 1631; date and place of death un- 
known. He entfired the Jesuit novitiate at Nancy, 21 
Nov., 1650, and after studying at Pont-a,-Mousson he 
became an instructor at Reims and Verdun; he com- 
pleted the curriculum in 1665 and spent two years 
more as an instructor at Metz. On his arrival in 
Canada in June, 1 d 67, he was sent to the Iroquois 
mission of Sainte-Marie. In a letter written the same 
year he described his* impressions of the country, the 


Church; he taught the children to read and write. He 
spent one winter in Acadia to ascertain if it w'orc pos- 
sible to re-establish the missions which had been ex- 
pelled in 1655, and travelled through New Enf^and, 
Maryland (which at that time had a Catholic gover- 
nor, Charles Calvert), and Virginia; returning to the 
Iroquois, he worked among them until 1677 and went 
to Franco in the following y(‘ar. He was a man of 
rare virtue, and during all his missionary career fought 
against a natural repugnaiKie to the Iroquois. 

Ed. T11WAITK8. Jesuit. Relations (Clevelninl, 1896-1901); Camp- 
BKI.L, Pioneer Priests of North America (Now York, 1900). 

J. Zevely. 

Pierson, Philippe, b. at Ath, Hainaut (Belgium), 
4 January, 1042; d. at Londte, Quebec, 1688. At 
the *age of eighteen he entered the Jesuit novitiate at 
Tournai, and pursuixl his studic^s at Louvain, Lille, 
and Douay. He was an instna^tor at Armentieres 
and Bethune before he went to ("anada in 1666, where 
he taught grammar in the college at Quebec, and pre- 
sented a successful Latin play on the Passion of Our 
Lord. After studying theology for two years he was 
ordained in 1669, th(*n workixi among the Indians at 
Prairie de la Madeleine and Sillery. From 1673 to 
1683 ho did excellent work by spreading Christianity 
among the Hurons of the Makinac mission. In a letter 
from St. Ignace he dc‘seribed how liis church increased 
in numbers and grow strong in faith. Later, from 1683 
he was a missionary among the Sioux west of Lake 
Simcrior, and remained as such until his d(‘ath. 

]^. TiiWAirjss, Jesuit Relations (Cleveland, 1896-1901). 

J. Zevely. 

Pietism, a movement within the ranks of' Protest- 
antism, originating in the reaction against the fruitless 
Protestant ortliodoxy of the sinenteenth century, and 
aiming at the revival of devotion and practical Chris- 
tianity. Its appearance in the German Lutheran 
Church, about 1670, is conncMliHl with the name of 
Spener. Similar movements had preceded it in the 
Reformed Church of the Netherlands (Gisbert 
Voctius, Jodqcus von Lodcnstcyn) and on the German 
Lower Rhine (Gerhj|i)rd Terstcegen). Among German 
Lutherans the mystics Valentin Weigel and Johannes 
Arndt an'^ the theologians Johann Gerhard, Johann 
Matthias Moyfart, and Theophilus Grossgebaucr may 
be regarded as precfirsorS^pf Spener. 

Philipp J.akob Spener, born in 1635 at Rappoltsweiler 
in Alsace, had been from his earliest years, under the 
influence of the pious Countc.ss Agathe von Rappolt- 
Btein, familiar with such ascetical works as Arndt's 
“Sechs Biicher vom wahren Christeiithum”. At 
GenevaJ^ whither he went as stiAlcnt in 1660, he was 
profoundly iinpre8.se(l by Jean de Labadic, then active 
as a Reformed preacher, but later a septiratist fanatic. 
Spener found his first sphere of practical work fit 
FrankWt on the Main, where he was appointed pastor 
and senior in 1666. His sermons, in which he em- 
phasized the necessity of a lively faith and the sanc- 
tification Si daily life, biought him many adherents 
among the more serious of his hearers; but recognizing 
the impossibility of leading the people at large to the 
desired degree of perfection, he conceived the idea of 
an eedesioia in cceZmo, established in 1670 the so- 
called ” Collegia pietatis” (whence the name Pietists), 



i. e. privsde assemblies in hisT^wn house for pious read- 
ing and mutual edification, and wrote *‘Pia desideria 
odor hcrzliches Verlangen nach gottgefalliger Besse- 
rung der wahrch evangclischcn Kirche ” (1675) . After 
criticizing the prevalent abuses, he makes six sugges- 
tions for the improvement of ecclesiastical conditions: 
In view of the inadefiuacy of sermons for the purpose, 
l)rivate gatherings should be held to secure among the 
people a more thorough acquaintance with the Word 
of Cjiod;«the idea of a universal priesthood, which had 
not attained its rightful significance in the previous 
development of the Lutheran Church, wiis to be more 
fully realized; with the knowle<lge of Christianity was 
to be cl()sely joined the exercise of charity and the 
spirit of forgiveness; the attitude towards unbelievers 
should be determined upon not by a controversial 
sr)irit, but by the charitable desire of winning these 
souls; the theological course should be reformed in 
order to spur the students not only to diligence, but 
also to a devout life, in whi(di the professors should set 
the example; in preaching, rhetoric should be aban- 
doned and stress laid upon inculcating faith and a 
living, practical Christianity. Hpener further de- 
fcridcMl Ids ideas of a universal priesthood in “Das 
geistlich^ Pries ter t hum, aus gottlichcm Wort kurzlich 
bcschrieben^’ (1677). His “I^ia Desideria” won him 
many adherents, but also aroused violent opposition 
among Lutheran theologians. 

A wifler sphere of activity opened to Spener in 1686 
when lie was Jippointed (;ourt preacher at Dresden. 
During the same year, August Hermann Prancke, 
Paul Anton, and Johann Kaspar Schadc established 
at Leipzig, along the lino of SpenePs ideas, the “Col- 
legia philobibli(;a”, for the practical and devotional 
explanation of Holy Scripture, which attracted large 
numbers of masters and students. The Pietist move- 
ment at lif^pzig, however, came to an end a few years 
later owing to the opposition fif the theological faculty, 
headiMl liy Professor Johann Benedict Carpzov. ^'ho 
Pietists were accused of false doctrines, contempt for 
public worship and the science of theology, and sepa- 
ratistic tendencies. The “Collegia philobiblica” was 
dissolved in 1090 and the leaders of the movement, for- 
bid^ie.n to lecture on theology, left Leipzig. Spener, 
who had bjlcn fiito disfavour with the Elector of Sax- 
ony, removed in 1091 to Berlin, where he was ap- 
pointed provost to the church of St. Nicholas and 
counsellor to the consistory. Pietism was also at- 
tacked in Carpzov’s JOaster programme of 1691 and 
the anonymous treatise “Imago l*ietisrai” (1691), 
probably the work of Pastor Roth of Halle, A lively 
exchange of cont roversial pamphlets ensued. SpenePs 
call to Berlin was of great significance for Pietism, 
as he here (uijoyefl the full confidence of Prince Fred- 
erick III (later King Frederick I of Prussia) and 
wielded a decisive influence in the selection of pro- 
fessors for the theological faculty of the recently 
founded University of H.alle. T^rancke, who had been 
working at l<h*furt since his jTeiiarture from Leipzig, 
went to Halle as jirofessor and pastor in January, 
1692; his friend, Joachim Justus Breithaiipt, had pre- 
ced(Ml him inOct,ober, 1691, as first professor of theol- 
ogy and diri'ctor of the theological seminary. Some- 
what later Paul Ant^m, formerly a colleagiic of 
Francke’s at Leipzig, also receiv^ed a chair at llallo. 
Professors in other faculties, like the celebrated jurist 
Chjjstian Jhornasius, organizer of the new imivers^y, 
were at least on friendly terms with the Pietist theo- 
logians, even if they did not share their religious be- 
liefs. Thus Halle became the centre of the Pietistic 
mcArement in Lutheran (Termany. . 

Francke ranks high also in the history of education, 
owing to the establishment (1695) of his biphan asy- 
lum, around which he grouped various institutions 
suited to the needs of teachers and pupils. He also 
turned his attention to foreign missions; the Pietists 
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promoted the dissemination of the Bible t^irough the 
establishment (1710), by Freiherr von Canslein, of a 
bible house at the Halle orphan asylum. Pietists 

on the whole preserved the doctrinal content of Ja*- 
thcran dogma, but treattid systematic theology and 
piiilosophy as quite secondary, lii preaching against 
the prevalent laxity of morals they relegated to the 
backgrmind the Lutheran dogma of justilication by 
faith alone and insisted on a life of active devotion, 
and the doctrine of repentance, conversion, and regen- 
eration. The Pietist conventicles sought to further 
the “penitential conflict” leading to regeneration by 
prayer, devout reading, and exhortations. The so- 
called “adiaphora”, theatres, dancing, etc., were 
regarded as sinful. After the foundation of the Uni- 
versity of Halle the champaign against l*ietisin was 
pursued with increa.sed vigour by the orthodox Lu- 
therans, notably Samuel Stdielwig at Danzig, Valen- 
f.in Alberti at Lei])zig, and the tlu^ological faeulty of 
Wittenberg, with Johann Deutschmann at its head. 
Later came Valiiiitin h>nst TAscher (d. 1747), against 
whom Pietism was defended by Joachim Lange, pro- 
fessor at Halle. During these struggles the founders 
of Pietism had jiaaseil away, Speii(?r in 1705, Francke 
in 1727, Breithaupt in 1782, and then followed the 
period of decline. 

JVIcanwhilc, despite opposition, the influence of 
Pietism had spread, and its ])resl ige, with the support 
of King Frederick 1 and Frederick William I, sur- 
vived Frarif^ke’s deatli. Frederick William 1 decreed 
(1729) that all theologians desiring appointments in 
Prussia should study at Halle for two yc'ars; but the 
favour shown the Pietists ceased wilh the accession 
of Freilerick 11. Besides I Lille, the IJnivc^rsities of 
Konigsberg and Cl lessen aided in the* spread of J^it^t- 
ism. It had also a powerful patron in Frederick IV, 
King of Denmark, w^ho encouraged the movement in 
his country, scuit Danish students of theology ia llallc, 
and remiested Francke to recommiaid missionaries 
for the Danish East Indian possessions. At Wurtom- 
berg Pietism took on a special character; while hold- 
ing in essentials to the it leas of S]H*ner anil Francke, it 
was more modi'rato, ailhered more closely to the or- 
ganization and theology of the Lutheran ( jiiirch, kept 
clear of eccentricities, hail more scholarly interests, 
.and flourished longer than the Pietism of Northern 
Germany. Francke, who had travelled through \Viir- 
temberg in 1717, wiis held in great veneration, while 
there was no intercourse at all with the later repre- 
sentatives of Pietism m Northern Germany. 'I’he 
leader of the movement at Wurtomberg was .loh.inn 
Albrecht Bengel (d. 1752), who, like iiiany other 
Wurteiiiberg theologi.ans, had studied at Halle; with 
him were associated Eberhard \\\*ismaim and Frie- 
drich C^hristoph Oi'tinger. A separatistic community 
which grew out of Pietism was the “ Herrnhutor,” 
whose founder. Count von Zinzendorf, had been edu- 
cated in Francke\s institutions at Halle. In Swit- 
zerland, Pietism was widespread, especially in the 
cantons of Bern, Zurich, Basle, and Waadt. 

. So far as it followTd the paths traced by Spener and 
Francke, Pietism produced some beneficial results. 
In the subjective bias of the whole movemiait, how- 
ever, there lay from the beginnning the danger of many 
abuses. It often degenerated into fanaticism, with 
alleged prophecies, visions, and mvstical states (e. g., 
bloody sweats).. This decadent Pietism led to the 
formation of various independent communities, some 
fanatic (Nillcnarians, etc.), others crinynal, induiging 
in lewd orgies (e. g. the Wittgenstein seandals and the 
Buttlar gang). Among the theologians who, starting 
as Pietists, advanced to an independent position, 
quite at variance with organized Protestantism, the 
most conspicuous were Gottfried .Arnold (d. 1714), 
representative of a fanatical mysticism, and his dis- 
ciple, Johann Konrad Dippel, who attacked all forms 
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of orthodox Christianity. Though the founders of 
Pietism had no idea of forsaking the bi^is of Lutheran 
dogma, the Pietistic movement, with its treatment of 
dogma /IS a secondary matter and its indifference to 
variations in doctrine, prepared the ground for the 
tlieological rationalism of the period of enlighten- 
ment. Johann Salomo Sender, the father of ration- 
alism, came from the Halle school of Pietism, and his 
.appointment as professor of theology at the Univer- 
sity of Halle in 1752 opened the way to the jiscendancy 
of rationalism, against which the devout Pietists 
were jis powerless as the re|)resentatives of Prote^stant 
orthodoxy. Pietism revived in Protestant Germany 
and Protestant Switzerland, early in the nineteenth 
century, as a reaction against the rationalistic en- 
lightenment and a response to more deeply felt reli- 
gious needs. / far-reaching activity along tliese lines 
was exerted in many parts of Germany and Hwitzer- 
laiid by Freifrau von Kriidener by means of her ser- 
mons on penance. Tract societies and iissociations 
for propagating home missions <lid much to promote 
the spirit of Pietism. On the other hand, along with 
good results, this movement again degenerated into 
mystical fanaticism and sectarianism (e. g., the 
** sanctimonious hypocrites** at Konigsberg, about 
1835; the adherents of Schonherr, Ebel, and Diestel). 
There are also connecting links between the subjectiv- 
ism of the Pietists and the theological liberalism of 
Albrecht Ritschl and his school, whose insistence on 
interior religious experience in the form of feeling is 
a basic idea of Pietism, although the liitschlian school 
is opposed by devout Pietists as well as by Orthodox 
Lutherans. 
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vam Marci Beneventani astronomiam** (Paris, 1522); 
and ''Defensio Apologise adversus Marci Beneven- 
tani astronomiam^’ (Paris, 1522). As a theologian he 
zealously defended the authority of the Church 
against the Reformers. His most important theologi- 
cal work is a rejoinder to Henry Vlll of England and 
is entitled: “Hierarchiac ccclcsiasticse assertio** (Co- 
logne, 1538, dedicated to Paul 111 ; later editions, 1544, 
1558, 1572). In reply John Leland wrote his ^‘Anti- 
philarchia”; cf. “Diet. Nat. Biog.” (new ed., j^ondon. 
1909), XI, 893. Pighius also wrote: “Apologia indicti 
a Paulo HI. Concilii, adversus Liithcranas confoe- 
derationes** (Cologne, 1537; Paris, 1538);» “De libero 
hominis arbitrio et divina gratia libri X*’ (Cologne, 
1542), against Luther and Calvin; “ Controvefsiarum 
praicipuarurn in Coinitiis Ratisponensibus tracta- 
tarum . . . explicatio (Cologne, 1542). To this were 
added the two treatises: “Qua^stio de divortiatorum 
novis coniugiis et uxorum pluralitate sub lege evange- 
lica” and “Diatriba dc actis VI. et Vll. Synodi**. 
Other theological works were: “Ratio componendo- 
rum dissidiorum et sarcienda^ in religione concordi®*’ 
(Cologne, 1542), and his last work, “Apologia adver- 
sus Martini Buceri calumnijis** (Mainz, 1543). A 
treatise “Adversus Gnecorum errores**, dedi^^ated to 
Clement VII, is preserved in manuscript in tne Vati- 
can Library. 

Pighius was in his convictions a faithful adherent of 
the Church and a man of the best intentions, but on 
some pointe he advanced teachings which are not in 
harmony with the Catholic position. One was his 
opinion that original sin was nothing more than the 
sin of Adam imputed to every child at birth, without 


Schmid, Die Geseh. dea Pietismua (NordlinKcn, 1863) ; Tholuck, 
Geach. dea Rntionnliamua. /. Geach. dea Pietiamua u. dea eraten 
Stadiums der Aufkldruna (Berlin, 180.5); Ritschl, Geach, dea 
Pietismua (Bonn, 1880-86); Sachsse, Uraprung u. IVeaen dea 
Pietismua (Wiosbnden, 1884); HCuknkr, Ueber den Pietismua in 
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Freikirche in Sachsen (Zwickau, 1901), 17-156; Hadorn, Geach. 
dea Pietismua in den achweizerisrJien reformierten Kirchen (Con- 
stance, 1901) ; Rennkr, Lebenabilder aua der Pietiatenzeit (Bremen, 
1886); Hohsbach, Ph. J. Spener u. seine Zeit (Berlin, 1828; 2nd 
ed., 1853); GrOnbero, Ph. J. Spener (Gottinsen, 189.3-1906); 
Niemeyer, a. //. Francke (Halle, 1794); Guericke, A. H. 
Francke (Ilallc, 1827); Kramer, .4. //. Francke (Halle, 1880-2); 
Hartmann, A. If. Francke (Calw and Stuttgart, 1897); C)tto, 
A. II. Francke (Halle, 1002); Kayher, Christian Thomasius u. 
der Pielismus, supplement to Jahresbericht des Wilhelm Gymna^ 
aiums in Hamburg (Hamburg, 1900). 

Friedrich Lauchkrt. 

Pietro di Murrone. Sec Celestine V, Saint, 
Pope. 

Pighius (Pigghe), Albert, theologian, mathema- 
tician, and astronomer, b. at Kampen, Overyssel, 
Holland, about 1490; d. at Utrecht, 26 Dec., 1542. 
He studied philosophy and began the study of the- 
ology at D)uvain, where Adrian of Utrecht, later Pope 
Adrian VI, was one of his teachers. Pighius com- 
pleted his studies at Cologne and received in 1517 the 
degree of Doctor of Theology. He then followed his 
teacher Adrian to Spain, and, when the latter becdime 
pope, to Rome, where he also remained during the 
reigns of Clement VII and Paul III, and was repeat- 
edly employed in ccclesiastico-political embassies* 
He had taught mathematics to Cardinal Alessandro 
Famese, afterwards Paul III; in 1535 Paul III ap- 
pointed him provost of St. John’s at Utrecht, where 
he had held a canonry since 1524. At the religious 
disputation of Ratisbon in 1541 he was on the Catho- 
lic side. 

Among his writings the following belong to the 
sphere of his imthematico-astronomical studies: “As- 
trologise defensio^ adversus prognosticatorum vulgus, 
(][ui annuas prsedictioncs edunt et se astrologos men- 
tiuntur” (Paris, 1518); also the treatise adcuessedto 


any inherent taint of sinfulness being in the child 
itself. In the doctrine of justification also he made 
too many concessions to Protestants. He orij^inated the 
doctrine of the double righteousness by which man is 
justified, that has justly Been characterized as “semi- 
Lutheranism ”. According to this theory, the imputed 
righteousness of Christ is the formal cause of the jus- 
tification of man before God, while the individual 
righteousness inherent in man is always imperfect and 
therefore insufficient. These opinions of Pighius were 
adopted by Johannes Gropper and Cardinal Con- 
tarini; during the discu ssion at the Council of Trent of 
the “Decrctum de Justificatione’’ they were main- 
tained by Seripando, but the Coimcil, with due regard 
for the ideas that were justifiable in themselves, re- 
jected the untenable compromise theory itself. 

Linhenmann, Albcrtus Pighius und sein theolagischer Stands 
punkt in Theol. Quartalsehrift, XLVIII (1866), .571-644; Pastor, 
Die kirchlxchen Reunionabestrebungen wdhrend der Regierung 
Karls V. (Freiburg im Br., 1879), 167 sr].; Dittrich, Gaaparo Con- 
tarini (Braiinsbcrg, 1885), 660 -69; IlEFELE-HERaENROTHER, Con- 
oiUengesch.. IX (Freiburg im Br., 1890), 936-.38; Hefner, Die 
Entstehungageach. des Trienter Rechtfertigungsdecretea (Paderborn, 
1909), 16.5 sq. His cofrcspondence was published by Frif.oenb- 
BUKo, BeilrAge zum Briefwechacl der kathol. Gelehrten Deutsehlanda 
im Reformationazeitalter in Zeitachri/l /Ur Kirchengeseh.^ XXIII 
(1902), 110-55. 

^ , Friedrich Lauchert. 

Pignatelli, Venerable Giuseppe Maria, b. 27 
December, 1737, in Saragossa, Spain; d. 11 Novem- 
ber, 181 1. His family was of Neapolitan descent and 
noble lineage. After finishing his early studies in 
the Jesuit College of Saragossa, he entered the Society 
of JesAs (8 May, 1753) notwithstanding his family^s 
opposition. On concluding his ecclesiastical studies 
he was ordained, and taught at Saragossa. In 1766 
the^Govemor of Saragossa was held responsible ••for 
the threatened famine, and so enraged was the popu- 
lace against him that they were about to destroy his 
palace by fire. Pignatelli’f; persuasive power over 
the pcopfe averted the 'calamity . Despite the letter 
of thanks sent by Charles III the Jesuits were accused 


Leo X upon the reform of the calendar, “De fiequinoc- of instigating the above-mentioned riot. Pignatelli’s 
tianim solstitioruiiique inventione et de ratione pas- refutation of the calumny was followed by the decree 
chalis celebrationis deque restitutione ecclesiastici of expulsion of the Fathers of Saragossa (4 April, 
Calendarii (Paris, 1520); also “Apologia adversus nb- 1767). Minister Aranda offered to reinstate Nicola 
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and Giliseppe Pignatelli, providing they abandon their 
order, but in spite of Giuseppe’s ill-hcalth they stood 
firm. Not permitted by Clement 1 1 1 to land at Ciyitii 
Vecchia, with the other Jesuits of Aragon, he repaired 
to St. Boniface in Corsica where he displayed singular 
ability for organization in providing for live hundred 
fathers and students. His sister, the Duchess of 
Acerra, fuded him with money and provisions. He 
organized studies and maintained regular observance. 
Who# France assumed control of Corsica, lie was 
obliged to return to Genoa. He was again detailed to 
secure a location in the legation of Ferrara, not only 
for the fathers of his own province of Aragon, but also 
for those of Peru and Mexico, but the community was 
dissolved in August, 1773. The two Pignatelli brothers 
were then obliged to betake themselves to Bologna, 
where they lived in retirement (being forbidden to 
exercise the sacred ministry). They devoted them- 
selves to study and Pignatelli himself collected books 
and manuscripts bearing on the history of the Society. 
On ascertaining from Pius IV that the Society of 
Jesus still survived in White Russia, he desired to 
be received there. For various reasons he was obliged 
to defer his departure. During this delay he was 
invit(fW, on the instance of Ferdinand, Duke of Parma, 
to re-establish the Society in his States; and in 1793, 
having obtained through Catharine II a few fathers 
from Russia, with other Jesuits, an establishment was 
made. On 6 July, 1797, Pignatelli there renewed 
his vows. In 1799 he was appointed master of 
novices in Colemo. On the decease of the Duke of 
Parma, the States of Parma were placcjd under alle- 
giance to France. Notwithstanding this fac?t, the 
Jesuits remained undisturbed for eighteen months, 
during which period Pignatelli wiis apiiointed Pro- 
vincial of Italy. After considerable discussion he ob- 
tained the restoration of the Jesuits in Naples. The 
papal Brief (30 July, 1804) was much more favourable 
than that granted for Parma. The older Jesuits soon 
asked to be received back; many, however, engaged 
in various ecclesiastical callings, remained at their 
posts. Schools and a college were opened in Sicily, 
but when this part of the kingdom fell into Napoleon’s 
power, the dispersion of the Jesuits was ordered; 
but the»decree was not rigdrously executed. Pigna- 
tclli founded colleges in Rome, Tivoli, and Orvieto, 
and the fathers were invited to other cities. During 
the exile of Pius VII and the French occupation the 
Society continued unmolested, owing largely to the 
prudence and the merits of I’ignatelli; he even 
managed to avoid the oaths of allegiance to Napo- 
leon. lie also secured the restoration of the Society 
in Sardinia (1807). Under Gregory XVI the cause of 
his beatincation was introducecl. 

Nonell, El V. P. Jos^ M. Piawilelli m la C. de J. en ftu eslinrtion 
y restablecimicnto (3 vols., Manresa, 1893-4); Boeko, Ittloriti 
del V. Padre (Hue. M. Pignatelli (Kome, 1856). 

U. Benkjni. 

* • 

Pike, William, VENKilliRLE, martyr, born in Dor- 
TOtshire; died at Dorchester, Dec., IfiOl. He was a 

i ’oiner, and lived at West Moors, West Parley. On 
lis way from Dorchester to his home, he fell in with 
the venerable martyr Thomas Pilchard, who con- 
verted him, prPbably in 1586. At his trial^for being 
recQnciled with the See of Rome the bloody question 
about the Pope’s supremacy was put to him, and he 
frankly confessed that he maintained the authority 
of the Roman See, for which he was condeipned to 
die a traitor’s death”. When they aaked him to re- 
cant in order to sav^ his life and his family, “he 
Doldly replied that it did not become %son of Mr. 
Pilchard to do so”. “ Until he died, Mr. Pilchard’s 
name was constantly on his lips. ” Bqing asked at 
death what had moved him to that resolution etc., 
he said “Nothing but the smell of a pilchard”. The 
date of his death is not recorded, but m the Menology < 
his name is under 22 Dec. 


Pollen, Ada of the English Martyrs (Luu<.U)n, 1891). 267; 
English Martyrs 1684-1603 (London, 1908), 289; Chvlloner, 
Missionary Priests^ I, no. 89; Htanton, Menologj^f England and 
Wales (London, 1887), 606, 089. 

John B. WainewuiguI’. 

Pilar, Nuestra SEfioitA del (Our Lady of the 
Pillar), a celebrated church and shrine, at Saragossa, 
Spain, containing a miraculous image t)f the iUcssed 
Virgin, which is the object of very special devotion 
throughout the kingdom. The image, which is ))laced 
on a marble pillar, wlience the name of thc^ church, 
was crowned in 1905 with a crown designed by the 
Marquis of Grifii, and valued at 4.50, 000 pesetas 
(£18,750). The present spacious church in Baroque 
style was begun in 1681. According to an jincient 
Spanish tradition, given in the Roman Breviary (for 
12 October, Ad. mat., lect. vi), the original shrine 
was built by St. James the Apostle at the wish of the 
Blessed Virgin, who appeared to him as he was praying 
by the banks of the Ebro at Saragossa. There has 
been much discussion as to the truth of the tradition. 
Mgr L. Duchesne denies, as did Baronins, th(^ coming 
of St. James to Spain, aiul reproduces arguments 
founded on writings of the Twelft h (Ecaimenical Coun- 
cil, discovered by Loaisa, but rejected as spurious by 
the Jesuit academician Fita and many ot hers. Those 
who defend the tradition addu(;e the testimony of 
St. Jerome (P. L., XXIV, 373) and that of the Sloz- 
arabic Office. The oldest written testimony of devo- 
tion to the Blessed Virgin in Saragossa usually quoted 
is that of Pedro Librana (1155). Fita has published 
data of two Christian tombs at Saragossa, dating from 
Roman days, on which the Assumption of the Blessed 
Virgin is represented. 

Acta SS., Vi July; Fi/>iiez y Rigco. Esimna sagrada, III, IV, 
XXX; TouiA, Venida de Santiuffo d Espafla (Madrid, 1797); 
Natalis Alexandku, /list, ecxl.. Ill; Duchesne, Annale.s du 
Midi (1060) ; RouitfauRZ in Appendix to Los scis primeros siglos 
dela iglesia (Span. tr. of DiichoMne’s work, Burccloiiu, 1910); Fita 
in Razon y Fe (Madrid, 1901, 1902, 1901); Nooc^h, Ifist. crit, 
apol. de la Virgen del Pilar (Madrid, 1802); Quadraix), Espafla, 
sus tnonumentos . . . Arag6n (Barcelona, 1S80); Mensajero del 
Corazdn de Jesiis (Madrid, 1905); Messenger of the Saered Heart 
(New York, 1894). 

J. M. March. 

Pilate, Acts op. See Apocrypha, sub-title 111. 

Pilate, Pontius. — After the deposition of the eld- 
est son of Herod, Archelaus (who had succeeded his 
father as ethnarch), Judea w'as placed under the rule 
of a Roman procurator. Pilate, who was flu? fifth, 
succeeding Valeri us^Gratus in a. d. 2f), had greater 
authority than most procurators uhder f,lie empire, 
for in addition to the ordinary duty of financial ad- 
ministration, he had supreme power juflitrially. His 
unusually long period of office (a. d. 26-36) covers the 
wholcof the active ministry both of St. John the Baptist 
and of Jesus Christ. As procurator Pilate was necc.s- 
sarily of equestrian rank, but beyond that we know 
little of his family or origin. Some have thought that 
he wtw only a freedman, deriving his name from 
jnletis (the cap of freed slaves) but for this thc?rc seems 
to be no adeipiate evidence, and it is unlikely that a 
freedman would attain to a post of such importance. 
The Pontii were a Sarnnite gem. Pilate owed his 
appointment to the influence of Sejanus. The official 
residence of the procurators w;is the palace of Herod 
at Caesarea; whore there was a military force of about 
3,0(X) soldiers. These soldiers came up to Jerusalem 
at the time of the fea.sts, when the city was full of 
strangers, and there was greater danger of disturbances, 
hence it was that Pilate had come to Jerusalem at the 
time of the Crucifixion. His name will be forever 
covered with infamy because of the part which he 
took in this matter, though at the time it appeared 
to him of small importance. , 

Pilate is a type of the worldly man, knowing the right 
and anxious to do it so far as it can be done without 
personal sacrifice of any kind*, but yielding easily to 
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pressure from those whose interest it is that he should 
act otherwise . He would gladly have acquitted 
Christ, and even made serious efforts in that direction, 
but gave way at once when his own position was 
threatened. The other events of his rule are not of 
very great inmortancc. I’hilo (Ad Gaium^ 38) speaks 
of him as inflexible, merciless, and obstinate. The 
Jews hated him and his administration, for he was not 
only very severe, but showed little consideration for 
their susceptibilities. Some standards bearing the 
image of Tiberius, which had been set up by him in 
Jerusalem, caused an outbreak which would have 
ended in a massacre had not Pilate given way. At a 
latejr date Tiberius ordered him to remove certain gilt 
shields, which he had set up in Jerusalem in spite of 
the remonstrances of the people. The incident men- 
tioned in St. Luke, xiii, 1, of the Galiljeans whose 
blood Pilate mingled with the sacrifices, is not else- 
where referred to, but is quite in keeping with other 
authentic events of his rule. He was, therefore, anx- 
ious that no further hostile reports should be sent to the 
emperor concerning him. The tendency, already dis- 
cernible in the canonical Gospels, to lay stress on the 
efforts of Pilate to acquit Christ, and thus pass as 
lenient a judgment as possible upon his crime, goes 
further in the apocryphal Gospels and led in later 
years to the claim that he actually became a Christian. 
The Abyssinian Church reckons him as a saint, and 
assigns 25 June to him and to Claudia Procula, his 
wife. The belief that she became a Christian goes 
back to the second century, and may be found in 
Origen (Horn., in Mat., xxxv). The Greek Church 
assigns her a feast on 27 October. Tcrtullian and 
Justin Martyr both speak of a report on the Cruci- 
fixion (not extant) sent in by Pilate to Tiberius, from 
which idea a large amount of apocryphal literature 
originated. Some of these were Christian in origin 
(Gospel of Nicodemus), others came from the heathen, 
but these have all perished. 

His rule was brought to an end through trouble 
which arose in Samaria. An impostor had given out 
that it was in his power to discover th(^ sacred vessels 
which, as he alleged, had been hidden by Moses on 
Mount Gcrizim, whither armed Samaritans came in 
large numbers. Pilate seems to have thought the 
whole affair was a blind, covering some other more 
important design, for he hurried forces to attack them, 
and many were slain. They appealed to Vitcllius, who 
was at that time legate in Syria, paying that nothing 
political had been intended, and complaining of 
Pilatc^s whole administration. He was summoned to 
Rome to answer their charges, but before he could 
reach the city the Emperor Tiberius had died. That 
is the last that we know of Pilate from authentic 
TOurces, but legend has been busy with his name. He 
is said by Eusebius (H. E., ii, 7), on the authority of 
earlier writers, whom he docs not name, to h«avc fallen 
into great misfortunes under Caligula, and eventually 
to have committed suicide. Other details come from 
less respectable sources. His body, says the ^^Mors 
Pilati”, \vas thrown into the Tiber, but the waters 
were so disturbed by evil spirits that the body was 
taken to Vienne and sunk in the Rhone, where a monu- 
ment, called Pilate's tomb, is still to be seen. As the 
same thing occurred there, it was again removed and 
sunk in the lake at Lausanne. Its final disposition was 
in a deep and lonely mountain tarn, which, according 
to later tradition, was on a mountain, still called 
Hiatus, close to Liicerne. The real origin of this name 
is, however, to be sought in the cap of cloud which 
often covers the mountain, and serves as a barometer 
to the inhabitants of Lucerne. There are many other 
legends about Pilate in the folklore of Germany, but 
none of them have the slightest authority. 

MCller, PontiuR Pilatus der fllnfte Prokuxator von Judda 
^tuttgart, 1888), givea a list of earlier writings on Pilate; 
Roaxisiiss, Ponce Pilaie (Parw, 1883) ; Waltjbr, Pontiuv Pilatua, 
eene attuiie (Amsterdam, 1^); ObuviSB, Pones PilaU d Ua 
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Pontiy in Pevuc Biblique, V (1896) , 247-54, 504-G0U; Inneb, ,^ria2 o/ 
Jeaua Christ (London. 1890), a legal taouograph; for apocryphal 
literature see Lipsius, Die PilcUus Aden (Leipzig, 1871). 

Arthur S. Barnes. 

Pilchard (Pilcher), Thomas Venekaulb, mar- 
tyr, b. at Battle, Sussex, 1557; d. at Dorchcst(‘r,‘ 21 
March, 1586-7. He became a Fellow of Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford, in 1576, and took the degree of M.A., in 
1579, resigning his fellowsliip the following year. He 
arrived at Reims 20 Nov., 1581, and was ordfiJmed 
priest at Laoii, March, 1583, and was sent on the 
mission. He was arrested soon after, and banishc<l; 
but returned almost iinrncdiatioly. He wiis again 
arrested early in March, 1586-7, and iini)risoned in 
Dorchester Gaol, and in the fortnight between com- 
mittal to prison and condemnation converted thirty 
persons. He was so cruelly drawn upon the hurdle 
that ho wjis fainting when ho came to the place of 
execution. When the rope was cut, being still alive 
he stood erect under the scaffold. "riK^ cxt^ciitioner, 
a cook, carried out the sentence so clumsily that the 
victim, turning to the sheriff, exclaimed ^‘Is this tln^i 
your justice, Mr. Sheriff?" According to another 
account “the priest raised himself and putting out his 
hands cast forward his own bowels, crying ‘ M isvrere 
mei * ” . Father W arford says : ‘ ‘ There was not a priest 
in the whole West of England, wlio, to iny knowledge, 
was his equal in virtue." 

Poi.i.BN, A r/.s of thcEnuUsh Martijrn (Lotulon, 1 SOI), 261 .3, 320- 
1; EnffHsh Alartyrs I /iS4-lG0S in Cath. Rrc. Soc. (London, 1008), 
288-9, 395; Fostbh, Alumni Oxoniensea (Oxford, 1891); Knox, 
Dowiy Diaries (London, 1878), passim; (’’iiallonku. Missionary 
Priests, I, no. 42. JoHN B. WaINEWRIOUT. 

Pilgrimage of Grace, the name given to the reli- 
gious rising in the north of England, 1536. The cause 
of this great popular movement, whi(;h extended 
over five counties and found sympathizers all over 
England, was attributed by Robert Aske, tlu^ leader 
of the insurgents, to “spreading of heretics, suppres- 
sion of houses of religion and other matters toiujhing 
the commonwealth". And in his “Narrative to the 
King", he declared: “In all parts of the realm men's 
hearts much grudged with the supi)ression of abbtiys, 
and the first fruits, by reason the same would be the, 
destruction of the whole l-eligion in Eiigiandi And 
their especial great grudge is againsJL tlu; lord Crum- 
well." The movement broke out on 13 Oct., 153(), 
immediately following the failure of the Lincoln- 
shire Rising; and Robert Aske, a London bari*ister of 
good Yorkshire family, who had been to some extent 
concerned in the Lincolnshire rising, putting himself 
at the head of nine thousand insurgent, s, march(^d on 
York, which he entered. There he arranged for the 
expelled monks and nuns to return to their houses; 
the king's tenants weie driven out and religious ob- 
servance resumed. The subsequent success of the 
rising was so great that the royal leaders, the Duke 
of Norfolk and F]arl Shcewsbury, opened ncjgotia- 
tions with the insurgents sK Doncaster, where Aske 
had assembled between thirty and forty thousand 
men. As a result of this, Henry authorized Norfolk 
to promise a general pardon and a Parliament to be 
held at York within a year. Aske then dismissed his 
followers,»tru8ting in the king's promises. But these 
promises were not kept, and a new rising took place in 
Cumberland and Westmoreland, and was spreading to 
Yorkshire. Upon this, the king arrested Aske anda, 
several of the other leaders, who were all convicted 
of treason and executed. The loss of the leaders en- 
abled Norfolk to crush the risiq*?. The king avenged 
himself on Cumberland and Westmoreland by a series * 
of massacres under the form of martial law. Though 
Aske had tried to prevent the rising he was put to 
death. Lord Darcy, Sir Henry Percy, and several 
other gentlemen, together with the four Abbots of 
.Fountains, Jervaulx, Barlings, and Sawley, who were 
executed at Tyburn, have been reckoned by Catholic 
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writeK as martyrs for the Faith, and their names in- 
serted in martyrologies, but they have not been in- 
cluded in the cause of beatification of English martyrs. 

Gabqttet, Henry VIII. and the English Monasteries^ II (I^n- 
1SS8), ii-iv, and state ])apers {Henry VIII.) therein referred 
to; kknky-Dodi>, Church Jlintory, 1 (Ijondun, 1839); liiNOARD, 
History of England, V (London, 1SS3) ; for non-CattioIic accounts, 
the standard authorities on the reign of Henry VIII (q. v.). such 
as Gairdnkh, Dixon, and ttie Cambridge Modern History. 

Edwin Burton. 

Pilgrimages (Mid. Eng. jHlgrimef Old Fr. peUgrin, 
derived from r.at. pmgrirnmij supposed origin, 7 >cr 
and (UffT — with idea of wandering over a distance) 
may bi> defined as journeys made to some place with 
the purposi* of v(*m*rating it, or in ordtT to ask there 
for su])ernaturiil aid, or to diseliargc some religious 
obligation. 

Okkun. — I' lie idea of a iiilgriinage has been traced 
ba(;k by some (Littledale in “Kncyc. Brit.”, 1885, 
XIX, 00; “New Intermit. Eneyc.”, New York, 1910, 
XV I, 20, ('t(r.) to th(? primitive notion of local deities, 
that i.s, that th(^ divine beings who eontroll('.d theinove- 
inenls of iruin and naturi* could exercis(‘ that control 
only ovt‘r certain didinittj forces or within set boun- 
dari(#i. Thus the* river gods liad no power over those 
who kept away from tin* river, nor could the wood 
deities exercise^ any influemre over those who lived in 
deserts or (!l(*arings or on the bare mountain-side. 
8iniihirly there were gods of the lnll.s and gods of the 
plains who could only w^ork out their designs, could 
only favour or destroy men within their own locality 
(III Kings, XX, 23). Hence, wdien .some man belonging 
to a mountain tribe found lumself in the plain and was 
in n(*edof divine help, he made a pilgrimage back again 
to the hills to p(*tition it from his gods. It is therefore 
the liroken tribesmen who originate pilgrimages. 

Without denying th<* force of this argument as sug- 
gesting or extending the custom, for it has been ad- 
mitt(.Hl as plausibh* by distinguished Catholics (cf. 
Lagrange*, “h]tudos sur l(*s relig. semit., VIII, Paris, 
1905, 295, 301), we may adhere to a h^ss arbitrarjr solu- 
tion by se(^king its cause in the instinctive motion of 
the human heart. For pilgrimages properly so called 
•are made to.the jilaces where the gods or heroes were 
born oi!»w'rought .some great action or died, or to the 
shrines where the. deity had already signified it to be 
his i)l(*,asiir(^ to \vork wonders. Once thcophanies arc 
kxuilized, pilgrimages necessarily follow. The Incar- 
nation was bound inevitably to draw men m;ross 
Europe to visit the Holy I’lact^s, for the custom itself 
arises spontaru'ously from tlic heart. It is found in all 
r(!ligions. 33ie higyptians journeyed to Sekket^s 
shrine at Bubaslis or to Ammon’s oracle at Thebes; 
the (ire(?ks sought for counsel from Apollo at Delphi 
and for cures from Ascltjpius at^]pidaurus; the Mexi- 
cans gathered at the liugc temple of Quetzal; the 
Peruvians ma.ssed in sun-w'or.ship at Cuzco and the 
Bolivians in '^Fiticaca. But it if*evident that the reli- 
gions which centred rouifd a single character, be hey 
god or prophet, would be the most famous for their 
pilgrimages, not for any reason of tribal returns to a 
central district when? alone the deity has power, but 
rather owning h> the perfectly natural wish to visit sjKits 
made holy by the birth, life, or death of tbe god or 
prophet. Hence Buddhism and Mohammedanism are 
especially famous in inculcating this method of devo- 
4ion. Hug(i gatherings of people intcrmittentljitill the 
year round venerate Kapilavastu where CSiaukama 
Buddha began his life, Benares where he opened his 
^sacred mission, Kasinj\^nra where he died; and Mecca 
and Medina have become ^Imost bywords in English 
as the goals of long aspirations, so famous are they 
for their connexion with the prophet ofdslam. 

Granting then this instinctive movement of human 
nature, we should expect to find that in Christianity 
God would Himself satisfy the craving He had first < 
Himself created. The stoiy of Hjs appearance on 


earth in bodily form when He '‘dwelt amongst us'' 
could not but be treasured up by His^llowcrs, and 
each city and site mentioned become a matter of (yate- 
ful memory to them. Then again the mor^ famous of 
His disciples, whom we designate as saints, themselves 
began to appeal to the devotion of their fellow's, and 
round the acts of their lives soon clustered a wdiole 
cycle of venerated shrines. Especially would this be 
felt in the case of the martyrs; for their pa^.sion and 
death stamped more dramatically still the exai^t 
locality of their triumph. Moreover, it .securis reason- 
able to 8uppo.se that yet another influence worked to 
the same end. There sprang up in the early C'hurch 
a curious privilege, accord t*d to dying mai-tyrs, of 
granting the r(*rnission of canonical penances. No 
doubt it began through a gi'iierous ac(;optane(' of the 
relation of St. Stephen to St. Paul. But certiiin it is 
that at an early tlate this custom had become so highly 
organiz(*d that then* w'lis a Ubellus, or w’^arrant of 
r€*conciliation, a set form for the readmitt;inc(» of 
sinners to Christian f(*llow'ship (BatifTol, “Etmles 
d’hist. et dc theol. posit.”, I, Paris, 1900, 112-20). 
Surely then it is not fanciful to s(*e how from this came 
a further development. Not only htid the martyrs in 
their hist moments this power of absolving from eccle- 
siastical penalties, but ovt*n after their dc'aths, their 
tombs and the scenes of their martyrdom w'ere con- 
sidered to be capable also — if devoutly ven(»rated — of 
removing the taints and penaliic's of .sin. Accordingly 
it came to be looked upon as a jiurifying a<;t to visit 
the bodies of the saints and above all the places w'here 
Christ Himself had set the supreme example of a 
teaching sealed with blood. 

Again it may be noted how, when the ])enitential 
system of the Church, which grouped it.se.lf round the 
sacrament of the confessional, had bi^en authorita- 
tively and legally organized, pilgrimagc^s w'cre set 
down as adequate puni.sh incuts infli(;teil for certain 
crimes. The hardships of th(^ journey, the penitential 
garb worn, the mendicity it entailed made a ])ilgrim- 
age a real and efficient penance (Bcjazley, “ Dawn of 
Modern Geography”, II, 139; Furnivafl, "The Sta- 
cions of Rome and the Pilgrim’s 8ea Voyage”, Din- 
don, 1867, 47). To quote a lat(^ t(»xt, the following is 
one of the canons enact ed under King Edgar (959-75) : 
"It is a deep penitence that a layman lay a.side his 
weapons ami travc*l far barefoot anrl now'here pass a 
second night and fast ami vvat (di much an(i pray fer- 
vently, by day andtby night and willingly undergo 
fatigue and be so scpialid that iron come not, on hair 
or on nail” (Thorjic, "Ancient Laws”, London, 1840, 
411-2; cf. 44, 410, etc.). Another witness to the real 
difficulties of the wayfaring palmer may be cited from 
"Syr Isenbras”, an early English ballad: — 

"They bare with them no maner of thynge 
That was worth a farthynge 

Cattell, golde, ne fe; 

But mekely they asked they re mcate 
Where that they myght it gette. 

For Say net Chary tie.” 

(Utterson, "Early Popular Poetry”, I, London, 1817, 
83). And the P]arl of Arundel of a later date obtained 
absolution for poaching on the bi.shop’s preserves at 
Hoghton Chace only on conclition of a pilgrimage to 
the shrine of St. Richard of Chi(*hester ("Arcliico- 
logia”, JCLV, 176; cf. Chaucer, "Works”, ed. Morris, 
HI, 266). And these are but late descriptions of a 
practice of penance which stretch(*.s back beyond the 
legislation of Edgar, and the organi.vition of St. Tiieo- 
dore to the sub-Apostolic age. P^inally a last influence 
that made the pilgrimage so popular a form of devo- 
tion was the fact that it contributed very largely to 
ease the soul of some of its vague restlessness in an age 
when conditions of life tended tf> cramp men dowm to 
certain localities. It began to be looked upon as a 
real help to the establishment pf a perfectly controlled 
character. It took its place in the medieval manuals 
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of psychology. So John dc Burg in 1385 (Pupilla 
oculi, fol. LXlll), ** contra accdiam, opera laboriosa 
boii(i. ut sunt peregrinationes ad loca sancta. ” 

IIistorV in (lENEiiAL.- “In a letter written towards 
the end of the fourth century by Sts. Paula and 
Eustochiuiri to the Roman matron Marcella urging 
her to follow them out to the Holy Places, they insist 
on the universality of the custom of these pilgrimages 
to Palestine: — “Whosoever is noblest- in Gaul comes 
hither. And Britain though divided frojn us yet has- 
tens from her land of sunst^i to these shrines known to 
her only through the Scriptums.” They go on to enu- 
merate tlie various nationaliticjs that crowded round 
these holy pi acres, Armenians, Persians, Indians, Ethio- 
pians, and many others (P. Ij., XXII ; Ep. xlvi, 489^ 
90). But it is of greater interest to note liow they 
claim for this custom a continuity from Apostolic daya. 
From the Ascension to their time, bishops, martyrs, 
doctors, and troo])s of pcjoplc, say they, h^ flocked to 
sec^ the sacred stones of Bethlehem and of wherever 
else the Lord had trod (489). It has been suggc.sted 
that this is an exaggeration, and certainly we can offer 
no proof of any sucdi uninterrupted practice. Yet 
when the first cwamples begin to appear they are repre- 
sented to us without a word of astonishment or a note 
of novelty, as though y)eople were alrcwly fully a<?cus- 
tomod to like adventures. Thus in Eusebius, “His- 
tory” (tp. Crus(5, London, 1868, VI, xi, 215), it is re- 
markcMi of Bishop Alexander that “he performed a 
journey from Cappadocia to Jerusalem in consequence 
of ii vow and the cedebrity of the place. ” And the date 
given is also worthy of notice*, a. d. 217. Then again 
there is the story of the tw^o travellc'rs of Placentia, 
John and Antoninus the Eldcir (Acta SS., July, II, 18), 
which took place about 303~4. Of course with the 
convcTsion of Corustantine and the visit to Jerusalem 
of the Enipre.ss St. llcdona the jiilgrimages to the Holy 
Land became very much more frcciucait. The story of 
thelindingof tlie Cro.ss is too wcdl known to be here 
repc.*ated (cf. P. L., XXVII, 1125), but its influence 
wa.s unmistakable. The first church of the Resurrec- 
tion was built by Eustalliius the Priest (loc. cit., 1164). 
But the flow of pilgrimages began in vigour four years 
after St . Hclcnals visit (Acta SS., June, III, 176; Sept., 
Ill, 56). Th(‘n the organization of the Churcdi that 
partly caused and jiartly resulted from the Council of 
Nic!a.*a (!ontinuc?d the same custom. 

In 333 w:us the famous Bordeaux Pilgrimage (“Pal- 
estine I’ilgrim I'cxt Society”, Lpndon, 1887, preface 
and notc*s by Stcavart). It wjis the first of a whole 
series of yiilgrimages that have lc*ft interesting and 
detailed accounts of the route, the pcxiples through 
which lhc^y jiilsschI, the sites identified with those men- 
tioned in the Gosspols. Another was the still better- 
known “Pcac'grinatio Silviai” (cd. Barnard, London, 
1891, Pal. Pilg. T(‘xt Soc.; cf. “Rcw. des quest, hist.” 
1903, 367, etc.). Moreover, the whole movement 
was (*run*inously increased by the language and 
action of St. Jerome, whose personality at the close 
of the fourth century dominated East and West. 
Slightly earlier »St. John Chrysostom emphasized the 
efficacy in arousing devotion of vi.siting even the “life- 
less spots” wlu^re the saints had lived (In Phil., 702-3, 
in P. G., LX 1 1). And his personal love of St. Paul 
would have unfailingly driven him to Rome to see the 
tomb of the Apostles, but for the burden of his episco- 
pal office. He .says (In Ephes. horn. 8, ii, 57, in P. G., 
LXll), “If I were frecxl from my labours and my body 
were in sound health I would eagerly make a pilgrim- 
age merely to see the chains that ha(l htdd him captive 
and the prison where he lay.” While in another pas- 
sage of extraordinary eloquence he expresses his long- 
ing to gaze on the dust of the great Apostle, the dust 
of the lips that hi\d thundered, of the hands that had 
been fettered, of the eyes that had seen the Master; 
even as he speaks he is dazzled by the splendour of thet 
metropolis of the world lit up by the glorious tombs of 
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the twin prince Apostles (In Rom. hom. 32, 678 , 

etc., in P. G., LX). Nor in this is he advocating a new 
practice, for he mentions without conment how many 
IKXjple hurried across the seas to Arabia to see and 
venerate the dunghill of Job (Ad pop. Antioch, hom. 
5, 69, in P. G., XLIX). St. Jerome was cramixjd by 
no such official duties as had kept St. Chrysostom to 
his diocese. His conversion, following on the famous 
vision of his judgment, turned him from his studies of 
pi^an classics to the pages of Holy Writ, and, uniting 
with his untiring energy and thoroughness, pushed him 
on to Palestine to devote himself to the S(Tipturesin 
the land where they had been written. Once there the 
actual Gospel sceiu^s appealed with supreme freshness 
to him, ami on his second return from Rome his enthu- 
siasm fired several Roman inal rons to accompany him 
and share his labours and his devotions. Monasteries 
and convent s were built and a Tjatin colony was estab- 
lished which in lat er times was to revolutionize Europe 
by inaugurating the Crusades. 

From the Holy Tiand the circle widens to Rome, as 
a centre of pilgrimages. St. Chrysostom, as has been 
shown, expressf^d his velicment desire to visit it. And 
in the early church histories of Eusebius, Zosimus, 
Socrates, and others, notices are frequent of thir jour- 
neyings of celebrated princes and bishops of the City 
of the Seven Hills. Of (rourse the Saxon kings and 
royal families have made this a familiar thing to us. 
The “Ecclesiastical History” of St. Bede is crowded 
with references to princes and prin(!(*sscs who laid aside 
their royal diadems in order to visit the shrine of the 
Apostles; and the “Anglo-Saxon Chronicle” after his 
death takes up the same refrain. Then from Rome 
again the shrines of local saints begin to at,tra(!t their 
votaries. In the letter already cited in which Paula 
and Eustochium invite Marcella to Palestine they 
argue from the already established custom of visiting 
the shrines of the martyrs: “ Martyrum ubupie sepul- 
chra venerainur” (Ep. xlvi, 488, in P. L., XXII). St. 
Augustine endeavours to settle a dispute by sending 
both litigants on a pilgrimage to thcj tomb of St. Felix 
of Nola, in order that the saint may somehow or other 
make some sign as to which party was telling t he truth. 
He candidly admits that he knows of no .such miracle 
having been performed in‘Africa; but argues tc it from 
the analogy of Milan where God hat) inatle known His 
pleasure through the rtJics of Sts. GcTvasius and 
Protasius (Ep. Ixxvii, 269, in P. L., XX XI II). Indeed, 
the vcTy idea of relies, which existed as early as the 
earliest of the catacombs, teaches the essential worth 
of pilgrimages, i. e., of the journeying to visit places 
hallowed by events in the lives of heroes or of gods 
wdio walked in the guise of men (Si,. Aug., “ Dc civ. 
Dei”, XXII, 769, in P. L., XXXVIII). 

At first a mere qutistion of individual travelling, a 
short, period was sufficient to develop into pilgrimages 
properly organized companies. Even the “ Peregrina- 
tio Silvia?” shows how thoy were being systematiz(*d. 
The initiators were clerics'^ who prc])arcd the whole 
route beforehand and mapped out the cities of call. 
The bodies of troops were got together to protect the 
pilgrims. Moreover, Christian almsgiving invented a 
method of participation in the merit-s of a pilgrimage 
for thosQv unable actually to take part in them; it 
established hospices along the line (Ordericus Vitalis, 
“Hist, cedes.”, ed. Ijg Provost, Soc. hist. France, II, 
64, 53i) Toulmin Smith, “English Guilds”, 

The conversion of the Hungarians amplified this 
system of halts along the road; of St. Stephen, for 
example, we read th.at “he ma4n the way very safe for 
all and thur* allowed by Ijis benevolence a countless* 
multitude both of noble and common people to start 
for Jerusalem” (Glaber, “Chron.”, Ill, C. 1. Mon. 
Germ. Hist., VII, 62). Thus these pious journeys 
gradually Iiarden down and become fixed and definite. 
They are allowed for by laws, civil and ecclesiastical. 
Wars are fought to insure their safety, crusades are 
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begun in their defence, pilgrims are everywhere 
granted free access in times alike of peace and war. 
By the “Consuetudines” of the canons of Hereford 
cathedral we see that legislation was found to be 
necessary. No canon was to make more than one 
pilgrimage beyond the seas in his' own lifetime. But 
each year three weeks were allowed to enable any that 
would to visit shrines within the kingdom. To go 
abroad to the tomb of St. Denis, seven weeks of ab- 
sence ifas ctonsidered legal, eight weeks to the V)ody of 
St. Edmund at Pontigny, sixteen weeks to Rome, or to 
St. James at Compostella, and a year to Jerusalem 
(Archaeol., XXXI, 251-2 notes) - 
Again in another way pilgrimages were being re- 
garded as part of normal life. In the registers of the 
Inquisition at Carcassonne (Waterton, “Pictas Mari- 
ana Britannica”, 1 12) we find the four following places 
noted as being the centres of the greater pilgrimages 
to be imposed as penances for the graver crimes, the 
tomb of the Apostles at Home, the slirine of St. James 
at Compostella, St. Thomases body at Canterbury, 
and the relics of the Three Kings at Cologne. Natu- 
rally with all this there was a great deal of corruption. 
Even from the ear- 
liest times the Fa- 
thers piirceived how 
liable such devotions 
were to degenerate 
into an abuse. St. 

John Chrysostom, so 
ardent in his praise 
of pilgrimages, found 
it necessary to (*x- 
plain that there was 
“need for none to 
cross the seas or faro 
upon a long journey ; 
let eacJi of us at home 
invoke God earnest- 
ly and He will hear 
our prayer** (Ad pop. 

Antioch, horn, iii, 2, 

49, in P.G., XldX; 
cf« horn, iv, (i, 6S). 

St. Grego#y Nazian- 
zen is even stronger 
in his condemnation . lie has a short letter in which he 
speaks <if those w'ho regard it as an essential part of piety 
to visit Jerusalem and see the traces of the Passion of 
Christ. This, he says, the Master has nevtT com- 
manded, though the custom is not therefore without 
merit. But still he knows that in many cases the jour- 
ney has proved a scandal and caused serious harm. 
He witnesses, therefore, both to the custom and the 
abuse, evidently thinking that thft latter outweighed 
the former (Kp. ii, 1009, in P. G., XLVI). So again 
St. Jerome writes to Paulinus (Ep. Ixviii in P. L., 
XXll) to explain, in an echoaof Cicero*s phrase, that 
it is not the fact of living iif Jerusalem, but of living 
there well, that is worthy of praise (579) ; he irivstances 
countless saints who never set foot in the Holy I^and; 
and dares not tie down to one small portion of the 
Earth Him whom Heaven itself is unable to contain. 
He ends with a sentenge that is by now famouS)i*‘et de 
Hierusolymis et de Britannia ajcpialiter patet aula 
ccclesfis** (581). 

t nothcr well-quoted passage comes from a letter 
t. Augustine in which he expounds in happy .para- 
dox that not by journeying but by loving we draw 
nigh unto God. To Hiq^ who is everywhere present 
and everywhere entire we approach not b|r our feet 
but by our hearts (Ep. civ, o72, in P. L., XXXII). 
For certainly pilgrimages were not always undertaken 
for the best of motives. Glaber (cd. Prou, Paris, 1886, 
107) thinks it necessary to note of Lethbald that Iks 
was far from being one of those who were led to Jeru- 
salem simply from vanity, that they might have won- 


derful stories to tell, when they came back. Thus, as 
the centuries pass, we find human nature ^le sanu^ in 
its complexity of motives. Its noble.st actions i^re 
found to be often caused by petty spites or vanity or 
overvaulting ambition; and even when begun in gfxjd 
faith as a source of devotion, the practices of i)i(*ty at 
times are degraded into causes of vice. So tlie aui hor 
of the “Imitation of Christ** raisers his voice against 
overmuch pilgrimage-making: “Who wander much 
are but little hallowed.*’ Note too the words of the 
fifteenth-century English Dominican, John Bromyard 
(“Sumrna Pracdicantiurn**, Tit. Feria n. 6, fol. 191, 
Lyons, 1522): — “There are some who keep their pil- 
grimages and fcvstivals not for God but for the devil. 
They who sin more freely when away from home or 
who go on pilgrimage to succeed in inordinate and 
foolisli love — those who sp(*nd their time on the road 
in evil and uni'haritable conversation may ind(ied say 
peregrinamur a Domino — they make their pilgrimage 
away from God and to the devil.** 

But the most splenetic sc!orn is to be found in the 
pages of that master of satire, Erasmus. His “Reli- 
gious Pilgrimage** (“Colloquies** ed. Johnson, Lon- 
don, 1878, II, 1-87) 
is a terrible indict- 
ment of the abuses 
of his day. Exag- 
gerated no doubt in 
its e.xpressions, yet 
revealing a sullicient 
modicum of real evil, 
it is a graphic picture 
from the hand of an 
intellig(‘nt observer. 
There is evident sign 
that pilgrimages 
were losing in popu- 
larity, not merely 
because the charity 
of many was growing 
cold, but because of 
the excessive credu- 
lity of the guardians 
of the shrines, their 
overwrought insist- 
ence on the necessity 
of pilgrimage-making, and the fac;t that many who 
journeyed from shrine to shrine lU'glec.U'd their do- 
m(*stic duties. Th(‘s% throe C‘vils are quaintly ex- 
pressed in tin*. abov(‘. rn(.*ntioned dialogue, witii a 
liberty of specxJi that makes one astoriisiw'd at Roine*s 
toleration in the sixt(*<*nth century. With all these 
abuses h^rasrnus saw how tlio sj)oil(T wf)uld hav<^ ready 
tc3 hand excuses for suppressing the whole system and 
plundering tlic most attra(;tive trcasiin;s. The wealth 
might well he put, he suggested, to other uses; but 
the ith'a of a j>ilgrimagc contained in it nothing op- 
posed to the enlightened opinions of this ])r()phct of 
“sweet rea.sonahleness’*. “If any shall do it of tlicsr 
own free clK)ice from a great affection to piety, I think 
they deserve to be left to their own frec'dom** (op. 
cit., 35). This was evidently the opinion also of 
Henry VIII, for, though in the Injunctions of 1536 
and 1538 pilgrimages were to be discouraged, yet both 
in the bishop*s book (The Institution of the C3iristian 
Man, 1537) and the king*s book (Th(» Necessary Doc- 
trine and Knidition of the Christian Man, 1513), it is 
laid down that the abuse and not the custom is repre- 
hensible. What they really attack is^ the fasliion of 
“piitting differences Ixstween image and image, trust- 
ing more in one than in another** ((^f. Clairdnor, 
“Ijollardy and the Reformation**, II, Lomlon, 1908, 
IV, ii, 330, etc.). All this shows how alive Christiui- 
(lom has been to evils wdiicli Reformers arc fore\'(»r 
denouncing as inseparable from Catholicism. It ad- 
mits the danger but does not allow it to prejudict? the 
good u.se (“Diayloge of Syr Thomas More". London, 
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1 529) . Eef ore dealing with each pilgrimage in particu- 
lar one fiijther remark should be made. Though not 
properly included und(?r a list of abuses, a custom 
must be noted of going in search of shrines utterly at 
haphazard and without any definite notion of where 
the journey was to end (Waterton, “Piet. Mar. 
B^itt.^^ London, 1879, 111, 107; “ Anglo-Sax. Chron.”, 
tr. Thorpe in R. S., London, 1861, II, 69; Bcazley, 
“Dawn of Mod. Geog.’^ London, 1897-1906, 1, 174-5; 
Tobl. Bibl. Geog. Pal. 26, ed. of 1876). 

History i.v pAirncruAR. — It will be necessary to 
mention and note briefly the chief places of Catholic 
pilgrimage, in early days, in the Middle Ages, and in 
modern times. 

Aacheriy Rhenish Prussia. — This celebrated city 
owes its fanu^ as a centre of pilgrimage to the extraor- 
dinary list of j)recious relics which it contains. Of 
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their authenti<aty there is no need here to speak, but 
they iiurlufk; among a host of others, the swadtiling 
clothes of th(? (^hild .J(*sus, the loin-cloth which Our 
Lord wor(^ on the Cross, the cloth on which the Bap- 
tist’s he:id lay after his execution, and the Bleased 
V^irgin’s cloak. These rc'lics arc exposed to public 
ven(;ration every seven years. Tlie number of pil- 
grims in ISSl was ir)8,96cS (Charapagnac, “Diet, des 
pelerinages”, Paris, 18.59, I, 78). 

Alelj Limoux, France, contains a shrine of the 
Bl(\ssed Virgin dating traditionally from the twelfth 
century, ^'he ])rincipal feast is celebrated on S Sep- 
tember, when there is still a great concourse of pil- 
grims from th(! iK'ighbourhood of Toulouse, it is the 
centre of a confraternity of the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary founded for the conversion of sinners, the mem- 
bers of which exceed several thousands (Champagnac, 
II, 89). 

A mhronayy Burgundy, France, an ancient shrine of 
the Blesscnl Virgin, dating back to the scjvcnth century. 
It is still a centre of pilgrimage. 

Amorgoa^ or Morgo^ in the Greek Archipelago, has 
a quaint picture of the Blessed Virgin painted on wood, 
which is reputed to have been profaned and broken at 
Cyprus and theiPmiraeulously rejoined in its present 
shrine. Near V>y is enacted the pretended miracle of 
the Urne, so cf'Iel^rated in the Archipelago (Cham- 
pagnac, I, 120). 

/ 


Ancona, Italy. — The Cathedral of St.« Cyriacus 
contains a shrine of the Blessed Virgin which became 
famous only in 1796. On 25 June of that year, the 
eyes of the Madonna were seen filled with tears, which 
was later interpreted to have prefigured the calamities 
that fell on Pius VI and the (vhiirch in Italy owing to 
Napoleon. The picture was solemnly crowned by 
Pius VII on 18 May, 1814, under the title “Regina 
Sanctorum Omnium” (Champagnac, I, 138; Anon., 
“ l*61erinagos aiix sanct. do la mfire de Died”, Paris, 
1840). 

AngvHy Soine-et-Oise, Fratu^c. — The present chapel 
only dates from ISOS; but thc^ pilgrimage is really 
ancient. In connexion with the shrine is a spring of 
miraculous water (Champagnac, I, 146). 

Arcachon, Gironde, France. — It is curious among 
the sliriiu's of the Bkjssed Virgin as containing an 
alabaster slatuo of the thirtetadh (XTitury. Pius IX 
granted to this statue the Jionour of <!oronation in 
1870, since wliich lime pilgriinagc'S to it have greatly 
increased in number and in fr(‘((Uency. 

ArdilHvrUy Sauimir, Franc(‘. — A chapel of the 
Blessed Virgin foundcMl on lh<‘ site' of an ancient 
inonastcry. It has been visited by fanums h'rench 
pilgrims such as Anne of Austria., Louis \ 151, Ilcairi- 
etta Maria, etc. '^fhe sacristy was built by Cesare, 
Duke of Vendomo, and in li>84 (’ardinal Ricln^Iieii 
added a chapel (Champagnac, 1, l()9). 

Argenteuil, Seine-et-Oise, France, is one of the 
places which boasts of possessing the Holy Coat 
of Jesus Christ. Its abbt^y was also well known as 
having had as abbess th(^ famous IR'loise. Whatever 
may be thought of the authenticity of the. relic, the 
antiquity of pilgrimages drawn to its v<*nerat,ion dates 
from its presentation to St. I.ouis in 1217. From the 
pilgrimage of Queen Blanche in 125.5 till our own day 
there has been an almost unint(‘rnj])tc‘d fl(»w visi- 
tors. The present rhdsse was the gift of lla^ Duchess 
of Guise in 1680 (Champagnac, I, 171-228). 

AuhervilleSy Sc'ine, France, an ancient. j>l:n^e of pil- 
grimage from Paris. It is mentioned in tla^ (vahmdars 
of that diocese under the tiller of Notre-I)amo-des- 
Vertus, and its feast was cele brated ;uinually on the 
second Tuesday in May. Aii (airly list of iriiracidous 
cures pijrformed under the invotaition of tin is Madonna 
was printed at Paris in Mil 7 (Cliampagnac, 1, 21(i). 

Auriesvilldj Montgomery Co., N(*w York, tl. S. A., 
is the c(.mtre of on(‘ of th(^ great pilgrimage's of th(^ New 
World. It is the scene of iriartyrdom of three .h'snit 
mi.ssionaries by Mohawk Indiaiis; but the cluipi'l 
erected on the spot has Ixa'ii dc'dicatcxl to Our Lady 
of Martyrs, presumably b('eaiis(i the* cause of the 
beatification of the thn^c fathc'rs is as yet uneomplobMl. 
15 August i.s the chi(*f day of pilgriina.ge; but the prae- 
ti(ie of visiting Huriesville increases yearly in fre- 
quency, and lasts intermitteiif ly throughout the whole 
summer (Wynne, “A Shrine in the Mohawk Valley”, 
New York, 1905/^ Gemrd in “The Month”, March, 
1874, 8(K5). 

BaillctU-leSoCy Oise, France, p<issesses a chapel 
dedicated to the Blessed Virgin, dating from tlu^ reign 
of Louis XIV. It has received no episcopal authoriza- 
tion, and in fact was cond(unned l)y tlic Bislu^p of 
Bcaw/ais, Mgr de Saint-Aigiwin, 24 Fi'bruary, 1716. 
This was in (;onso(jii(nHM3 of the pilgrimage whick 
sprang up, of visiting a well of medicinal wati^rs. 
OVing to its health-giving properties, it was (failed 
Sawie-Fontainey but, by the superstition of the people, 
who at onc(^ invented a lc*g(md to account for it, this 
was quickly changed to Sf^nte-Fontaine. It is still a 
place o£ veneration; ,and pilgrims go to drink Uw 
waters of the so-called noly w(»ll (Champagnac, 1, 264). 

Betharmmy Basses-Pyr7;n7^es, France, one of the 
oldest shrines in all France, the very name of which 
dates from the Saracenic occiipation of the country. 
A legend puts back the foundation into the fourth 
century, but this is certainly several hundred years 
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too early# In much in(jre recent times a calvary, with 
various stations, has been erected and has brought 
back the flow .of pilgrims. The Basque population 
round about knows it as one of its most sacred centres 
(Champagnac, I, 302-11). 

Bohefy near L(‘ith Al)bey, King’s Co., Ireland, con- 
tains the relics of St. Manchan, probably the abbot 
who died in 664. The pnssent slirine is of twelfth- 
(iontury work and is very well preserved considering 
its greal,%ge and th(i various calamities through which 
it has passed. Pilgrimages to it are organized from 
time to time, l)ut on no very considerable scale (Wall, 
'‘Shrines of British Saints”, 83-7). 

Bonanoy Sardinia, is c('l('brate<l for its statue of Our 
Lady of Mercy. It is of Italian workmanship, prob- 
ably about 1370, and came miraculously to Boiuiria, 
floating on the w'aters. Every Saturday local pilgrim- 
ages were organized; but to-day it is rather as an 
object of devotion to the fisherfolk that the shrine is 
popular (Champagnac, I, 1130-1). 

Boulogne, France, has tlie remains of a famous 
statue that has been a c(iutre of jiilgrimage for many 
centuries. The early history of the shrine is lost in 
the legends of the sev(Mith century. But whatever 
was the c#-igin of its foundation th(?re has always been 
a close connexion between this particular shrine and 
the seafaring population on both sides of the Channel. 
In medieval Franco the pilgrimage to it w'fis looked 
upon as so n'CM^gnized a form of devotion that not a 
few ju(licial senteiiccNS are recorded as having been 
commuted into visits to Notrc-Dame-de-Boulogne- 
sur-mer. Besides several French inonarchs, Henry 
111 visit(id th(^ shrine in 12o5, the Black Prince and 
John of Cl aunt in 1360, and later Charles the Bold of 
Burgundy. So, too, in 1811 Louis XVHI gave thanks 
for his restoration before this same statue. The devo- 
tion of Our Lady of Boulogne hjis been in France and 
England iiuu-eased by the oflicial recognition of the 
Archconfraternity of Our Lady of Compassion, estab- 
lished at this shrine, the object of which is to pray for 
the return of the English people to the Faith (Cham- 
pagnae, 1, 342-62; Halos in "Academy”, 22 April, 
1882, 287). 

Belgiimi, has its famous relic of the Holy 
Blood which is I ne <*,eritre of mileh pilgrimage. This 
was brought from Pal(*stine by Thierry of Alsace on 
his return from th(! Second Crusade. From 7 April, 
1150, this relic has be(;n venerated with much devo- 
tion. The annual pilgrimage, attended by the Flemish 
nobility in their quaint robes and thousands of pil- 
grims from other parts of Christendom, takes filace 
on the Monday following the first Sunday in May, 
when the relic is carried in proitession. But every 
hViday the rdic is less solemnly exposed for the ven- 
eration of the faithful (Smith, "J^uges”, London, 
1901, paniibri; cf. "Tablet”, LXXXlll, 817). 

Buylosc, Landes, France, was for long popular as 
a place of pilgrimage; to a statue, of tjje Blessed Virgin; 
but it is perhaps as much visit«l now as the birthplace 
of St. Vincent do Paul. The hou.se where he was born 
and where he spent his boyhood is still shown (Cham- 
pagnac, I, 374-90). 

Canterbury, Kent, England, w^as in medieval times 
the most famous of Ej^glish shrines. First the 
birthplace of Saxon Christianily and as holding the 
tomb of St. Augustine; secondly as the scene of the 
mar^rdorn of St. Thomas Becket, it fitly repre.sen(i|rd 
the ecclesiastical centre of England. But even f|pm 
beyond the i.sland, men and women trooped to the 
shrine of the "bli.ssful rnartjrr”, especially at the great 
par<fons or jubilees of the feast every fifty ye^rs from 
P220 to 1520; his death caused his own city to be- 
come, what Winchester had been till then, thq,spiritual 
centre of England (Belloc, "The Old Road", London, 
1904, 43). The spell of his name in his defence of the 
spirituality lay so strongly on the country that Henry 
VIJX had to make a personal atl >ack on the dead saint 


before he could hope to arrogate himself full eccle- 
siastical authority. The poetry of Chjfic(*r, the 
wealth of England, the crown jewels of Irance, and 
marble from ruins of ancient Carthage (a pa|ml gift) 
had glorified the shrine of St. Thomas beyond com- 
pare; and the pilgrim signs (sec below) which an; 
continually being di.scovered all over hhiglaiid and 
even acro.ss the Channel ("Guide to Media;val Room, 
British Museum”, Tjondon, 1907, 69 71) einphasize 
the popularity of this pilgrimage. The T)reeis(^ tinu; 
of the year for visiting Canterbury .seems difliciilt to 
determine (Belloc, ibid., 54), for Cliaucor .says spring, 
the Continent al traditions imply winter, and the chief 
gatherings of which wc* h.ave any record point to the 
summer. It was probably determined by the feasts 
of the saint and t he .seasons of the year. The place of 
the martyrd(»m has once more become a cent re of devo- 
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tion, mainly tlirough the action of the Guild of Ran- 
som (Wall, "Shrines”, 152-171; Belloc, op. cit.; 
Dank.s, "Canterbury”, London, 1910). 

Carmel, Palestine, has been for centuries a sacred 
mountain, both for the Hebrew people and for Chris- 
tians. The Mohamrnedans also regard it witli devo- 
tion, and from the eighteenth century onwards have 
joined with Christ, ians and Jews in celebrating the 
feast of Eli.'uj in the mountain that bears his name. 

Ceylon may be mentioned as possessing a curious 
l>lacc of pilgrimage, Adam Peak. On the summit of 
this mountain is a certain impre.s.sion which t he Mo- 
hammedans assert to be the footprint of Adam, the 
Brahmins that of Kama, the Buddhists that, of Buddha, 
the Chinese that of Fo, and the Christians of India 
that of St. Thomas the Apo.stle (Champagnac, I, 44()). 

Chartres is in many respects the most w'onderful 
sanctuary in Europe dedicated to the 14Je.ssed Virgin, 
as it boasts of an uninterrupted tradition from the 
times of the druids who dedicated there a statue 
virgini parituroB. This wooden statue is said to have 
been still existing in 1793, but to have been destroyed 
during the Revolution. Moreover^ to enhance the 
sacredness of the place a relic was pre.servod, pro.sented 
by* Charlemagne, viz., the chemise or veil of the 
Blessed Virgin. Whatever may *lie the history or 
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authenticity of the relic itself, it certainly is of great 
antiquity a^d resembles the veils now worn by women 
in -the East. A third source of devotion is the present 
stone image of the Blessed Vir^n inaugurate with 
great pohip in 1857. The pilgrimages to this shrine 
at Chartres liave naturally been frequent and of long 
continuance. Amongst others who have taken part in 
these visits of devotion were popes, kings of France 
and England, saints like Bernard of Clairvaux, An- 
selm of Canlerbury, Thomas Becket, Vincent de Paul, 
and Francis de Sales, and the hapless Mary Queen of 
Scots. There is, moreover, an annual procession to the 
shrine on 15 Man?)! (Chainpagnac, 1, 452-bO; North- 
cote, “Sanct. of the Madonna”, Txmdon, 1868, IV, 169- 
77; Chabarmos, ‘‘Hist, de N.-D. dc Chartres”, Char- 
tres, 1878). 

Chichester^ Sussex, England, had in its cathedral the 
tomb of St. Richard, its renowned bishop. The 
throng of pilgrims to this shrine, made famous by the 
devotion of Edward I, was so great that the body was 
dismembennl so as to make three separate stations. 
Even then, in 1478, 

Bishop Storey hjid to 
draw up stringent 
rules so that the 
crowd should ap- 
proach in a more 
seemly manner. Each 
parish was to enter 
at the west door in 
the prescribed order, 
of which not ice had 
to be given by the 
parish priests in their 
churche.s on the Sun- 
day preceding the 
feast. . Besides Jj A pril , 
another pilgrimage 
wa.s made on Whit- 
Sunday (Wall, 126- 
31). 

Cologne^ Rhenish 
Germany, as a city 
of pilgrimage cent res 
rouncl the shrine of 
the Three Kings. The 

relics are rcput.ed to have been brought by St. Helena 
to Constantinople, to have been transferred thence to 
Milan, and evidently in the tywelfth century to have 
been carried in triuinidi by Frederick Barbarossa to 
Cologne. The present chdsse is considered the most 
remarkable example extant of the medieval gold- 
smith’s art. Though of old reckoned as one of the 
four greater pilgrimages, it seems to have lost the 
power of attracting huge crowds out of devotion; 
though many, no doubt, are drawn to it by its splen- 
dour (Champagnac, I, 482). 

CoifiposlelUif Spain, has long been famous as con- 
taining the shrine of St. James the Greater (q. v., 
where the authenticity of the relics etc. is discussed 
at some length). In some senses this was the most 
renowned medieval pilgrimage; and the custom of 
those who bore back with them from Galicia scallop 
shells as proofs of their journey gradually extended to 
every form of pilgrimage. The old feast-day of St. 
James (6 August) is still celebratcxl by the boys of 
Ix)ndon with their grottos of oyster shells. The 
earliest records of visits paid to this shrine date from 
the eighth century; and even in recent years the 
custom has been enthusiastically observed (cf . Rymer, 
“Ffedera”, London, 1710, XI, 371, 376, etc.). 

Concepcidn, Chile, has a pilgrimage to a shrine of 
the Blessed Virgin that is perhaps unique, a rock- 
drawn figure of the Mother of God. It was discovered 
by a child in the eighteenth century and was for long 
popular among the philians.^ w 

Cordova^ Spain, possesses a curious Madonna which 

I 
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was originally venerated at Villa Viciosa in Portugal. 
Because of the neglect into which it had fallen, a pious 
shepherd carried it off to Cordova, whence the Por- 
tuguese endeavoured several times to recover it, being 
frustrated each time by a miraculous intervention 
(Champagnac. 1, 525). - 

Cracow, Poland, is said to possess a miraculous 
statue of the Bl^ed Virgin brought to it by St. 
Hyacinth, to which in times past pilgrimages were 
often maac (Acta SS., Aug., HI, 317-41). 

Croyland, Lincolnshire, England, was the centre of 
much pilgrimage at the shrine of St. Guthlac, due 
principally to the devotion of King Wiglaf of Mercia 
(Wall, 116-8). 

Czenstochowa, Poland, is the most famous of Polish 
shrines dedicated to the Mother of God, where a pic- 
ture painted on cypress-wood and attributed to St. 
Luke is publicly venerated. This is reputed to be the 
richest sanctuary in the world. A copy of the picture 
has been set uf) in a chapel of St. Roch’s church by the 
Poles in Paris (Champagnac, I, 640). 

D ownpatrick, 
County Down, Ire- 
land, is the most 
sacred city of. i Ireland 
in that th(^ bodies of 
Ireland’s highest 
saints were t here in- 
terred. 

“In the town of 
Down, buried in one 
grave 

Bridget, Patrick, 
and the pious Co- 
liimba.” 

Nothing need be said 
here about the relics 
of these saints; it is 
sufficient merely to 
hint at the pilgrim- 
ages that made this 
a centre of devotion 
(Wall, 31-2). 

Drumlane, Ice- 
land, was, at one 
time celebrated as 
containing the relics of S. Moedoc in the famous Breac 
Mocdoc. This shrine was in the custody of the local 

E riest till 1846, when it was borrowed and sold to a 
Dublin jeweller, from whom in turn it was bought by 
Dr. Petrie. It is now in the museum of the Royal 
Irish Academy (Wall, 80-3). 

Dunfermline^ Fife, Scotland, was the resort of 
countless pilgrims, for in the abbey was the shrine of 
St. Margaret. She was long regarded as the most 
popular of Scottish saints and her tomb was the most 
revered in all that kingdom. Out of devotion to her, 
Dunfermline succeeded Jona as being the burial place 
of the kings (Wall, 48-50). 

Durham, England, possessed many relics which 
drew to it the devotion of maiw visitors. But its two 
chief shrines were those of St. Cuthbert and St. Bede. 
The former was enclosed in a gorgeous reliquary, 
which ywas put in its finished., state by John, Lord 
Nevill of Raby, in 1372. Some idea may be had of 
the number of pilgrims from the amount put by the 
poaer ones into the money-box that stood close by. 
The g^ear 1385-6 yielded £63 178. 8d. which would be 
equivalent in our money to £1277 ISs. 4d. A dispute 
rages round the present relics of St. Cuthbert, and 
there is i^^so some uncertainty about the body of Gt. 
Bede (Wall, 176-207, 110-6). 

Edmun4»hury, Suffolk, England, sheltered in its 
abbey church the shrine of St. Edmund, king and 
martyr. Many royal pilgrims from King Canute to 
Henry VI knelt and made offerings at the tomb of the 
saint; and the common people crowded there in great 
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numbeiB because of the extraordinary miracles worked 
by the holy martyr (Wall, 216-23; Mackinlay, “St. 
Edmund King and Martyr London, 1893; Snead- 
Cox, “Life of Cardinal Vaughan”, London, 1910, II, 
287-94). 

Eihswdeln, Schwyz, Switzerland, has been a place 
of pilgrimage since J^eo VIII in 954. The rejison of 
this devotion is a miraculous statue of the Blessed 
Virgin brought by St. Meinrad from Zurich. Thd 
saint ^sis murdered in 861 by robbers who covcUid the 
rich offerings which already at that early date were 
left by the pilgrims. The principal days for visiting 
the shrine arc 14 Sept, ana 13 Oct.; it is calculated 
that the yearly number of pilgrims exceeds 150,000. 
Even Protestants from the surrounding cantons are 
known to have joined the throng of worshippers 
( N ort hcotc, * * Sanctuaries ”, 1 22-32) . 

A7y, Cambridgeshire, England, was the centre of a 
pilgrimage to the shrine of St. Etheldrerla. One of 
h(‘.r hands is still preserved in a shrine in the (pre- 
Roformation) Catholic church dedicated to her in 
London (Wall, 55-6). 

Ephesus, Asia Minor, is the centre of two devotions, 
one to the mythical Seven Sleepers, f he other to the 
iMothfW of Cod, who lived h(ire some years under the 
rare of St. John. Here also it was that the Divine 
nuiternity of Our Lady wan proclaimed, by the Third 
GOeumenical Co\ineil, A. d. 491 (“ Pelerinagcs aux 
san<*,t. d(j la mere dc Dieu”, Paris, 1840, 119-32; Cham- 
pagnae, I, 608-19). 

Kvreux, lOure, Prance, has a splendid cathedral 
d(‘dicat ed to t he Blessed Virgin, but the pilgrimage to it 
dat(\s only from modern times (Charni)agnac, I, 541). 

Faviers, Seine-(‘t-Oise, France, is the centre of a 
pilgrimage to the church of St. Sulpiee, where there 
are relics of the saint. St. Louis IX paid his homage 
at the shrine; and ev(‘ii now, from (^ach parish of St. 
Sulpiee (a common dedication among Fnjnch churches) . 
doj)uties come here annually on pilgrimage for the - 
throe Sundays following the feast which occurs on 27 
August (Charnpagnac, I, 646-7). 

Gamison, Tarbes, France, was the scene of an ap- 
parition of Our Lady to a shepherdess of twelve years 
oUl, Aglcse de Sagasan, early in the sixteenth century. 
The sanctuary was dedicated afresh after the Revolu- 
tion and is once more thronged with pilgrims. The 
chi(?f festival is celebrated on 8 September (Cham- 
pagnae, I, 95-9). 

Genezzano, Italy, contains the miraculous picture 
of Our Lady of Good Counsel which is said to have 
been translated from Albania. It has, since its arrival 
25 April, 1407, bt»eu visited by popes, cardinals, kings, 
and by countless throngs of pilgrims; and devotion to 
the shrine steadily increases (Northcote, “Sanctua- 
ries”, 15*24). • 

Glastonbury, Somerset, England, has been a holy 
place for tnany centuries and round it cluster Legends 
and memories, such as no other slyine in England can 
boast. The Apostles, St. ^seph of Arimathea, Sts. 
Patrick and David, and King Arthur begin the aston- 
ishing cycle which is continued by names like St. 
Dimstan, etc. The curious thorn which blossomed 
twice yearly, in May and at Christmastide, also 
proved an attraction, for pilgrims, though t he ^tory of 
its miraculous origin does not seem to go back much 
before the sixteenth century. A proof of the devotion 
w^ich the abbey inspired is seen in the “Pil^%iim's 
Inn,” a building of late fifteenth century work in the 
Perpendicular style yet standing in the town (Marson, 
“Glastonbury. The Enj^^lish Jerusalem ”, Bath, 1909). 

Grace, ^t-et-Garonne, France, used to ^e the seat 
of an ancient statue of the Blessed Virgin which en- 
tered the town in a miraculous fashion. It was en- 
shrined in a little chapel perched on the bridge that 
roans the river Lot. Hence its old name, Nostro Damo 
del cap del Pount. Even now some pilgrimages are 
made to the restored shrine (Charnpagnac, I, 702-5). 


Grollaferrata, Campagna, Italy, a famous monas- 
tery of the Greek Rite, takes its name (t^iditionally) 
from a picture of the Madonna found, protected by a 
grille, in a grotto. It is still venerated in the abbey 
church and is the centre of a local pilgrimage (Cham- 
pagnac, I, 714-15). 

Guadalupe, Estradamura, Spain, is celebrated for 
its wonder-working statue of the Blessed Virgin. But 
it has been outshone by another shrine of tlie same 
name in Mexico, wliich has considerably gained in 
importance as the centre of pilgrimage. As a sanc- 
tuary the latter takes the place of one dedicated to an 
old pagan goddess who was there worshipped. The 
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story of the origin of this shrine (see Guadalupe, 
Shrine of) is astonishing. 

Hal, Belgium, contains a wooden statue of Gie 
Blessed Virgin which is decorated with a gold(*n crown. 
It has been described by Justus Lipsius in his “ Diva 
Virgo Hallensis” (“Omnia Opera”, AntAverp, 1637, 
III, 687-719) ; as a place of pilgrimage, it has been fa- 
mous in all Europtj and hits received gifts from many 
noble i)ilgrims. The monstrance given by Henry VIII 
was lent for use during the Eucharistic Congress in 
London in 1909. The miracles recorded are certainly 
wonderful. 

Holywell, North Wales, still draws large bodies of 
pilgrims by its wonderful cures. It has done so con- 
tinuously for over a thousand years, remaining tlu^ one 
active examjile of what were once very common (Holy 
Wells. . Chalmers, “Book of llays”, IT, 0-8). The 
well is dedicated to St. Winefride and is said to mark 
the spot of her martyrdom in 634 (Maher, “TToly- 
well in 1894” in “I'he Month”, February, 1895, 
153). 

Iona, Scotland, though not properly, until recently, 
a place of pilgrimage, can hardly be omitted with 
propriety from this list. The mention of it is sufficient 
to recall memories of its crowded tombs of kings, 
chieftains, prelates, which witness to the honour in 
which is was held as the Holy Island (Trcnholme, 
Story of Iona”, Edinburgh, Bi09). 

Jerusalem, Palestine, was in many ways the origin 
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of all pilgrimages. It is the first spot to which the 
Christian tinned with longing eyes. The earliest 
recorded pilgrimages go back to the third century with 
the mention of Bishop Alexander; then in the fourth 
century came the great impulse given by the Kmpress 
Helena who was followed by the Bordeaux Pilgrims 
and the “ Peregrinatio Silviac ” and others (cf. Acta SS., 
June, HI, 176; Sept., Ill, 56). The action of St. 
Jerome and his aristocratic lady friends made the 
custom fashionable and the Latin colony was estab- 
lished by them which made it continuous (Gregory of 
Tours, ^‘Hist. Franc.”, Paris, 1886, ed. by Omont, 11, 
68; V, 181; etc.). So too comes the visit of Arculf, 
cited by St. Bede (”Kccl. Hist.”, V, xv, 263, ed. Giles, 
Ixindon, 1847) from the writings of Adamnan; of 
Cadoc the Welsh bishop mentioned below (cf. St, 
Andrews ) ; of Probus sent by Gregory 1 to establish a 
hospice in Jerusalem (Acta SS., March, II, § 23, 150, 
158a, etc.). There are also the legendary accounts of 
King Arthur’s pilgrimage, and that of Charlemagne 
(Paris, “Komania”, 

1880, 1-50; 1902, 

404,616,618). A few 
notices occur of the 
same custom in the 
tenth century (Bcaz- 
ley, 11, 123), but 
there is a lull in 
these visits to Jeru- 
salem till the elev- 
enth century. Then, 
at once, a new stream 
begins to pour over 
to the East at times 
in small numbers, as 
Foulque of Nerra in 
1011, Mciiigoz took 
w-ith him only Simon 
the Hermit, and Ul- 
ric, later prior of Zell, 
was ac(;ornparued by 
one who could chant 
the psalms with him; 
at times also in huge forces as in 1026 under Richard II 
of Normandy, in 1033 a record number (Glaber, Paris, 
1 886, 1 V , 6, 1 06, ed . Prou) , in 1 035 another under Robert 
the Devil (ibid., 128), and most famous of all in 1065 
that under Gunther, llishop of Bamberg, with tw^clve 
thousand pilgrims (Lambert of G^rsheld, ” Mon. Germ. 
Hist.”, Hanover, 1844, V, 169). This could only lead 
to th(^ Crusad<\s which stamped the Holy Land on the 
memory and heart of Christendom. The number who 
took the Cross seems fabulous(cf. GirahlusCambrensis, 
”ltin. Cambria?”, II, xiii, 147, in R. S., ed. Dirnock, 
1868); and many who could not go themselves left 
instructions for their hearts to be buried there (cf. 
Hovenden, “Annals”, ed. Stubbs, 1869, in R. S., II, 
279; “Chron. dc Froissart”, Bouchon, 1853, Paris, 
1853, 1, 47; cf. 35-7). So eager were men to take the 
Cross, Unit some even branded or cut its mark upon 
them (“Miracula s. Thomaj”, by Abbot Benedict, cd. 
Giles, 186) or “with a sharpe knyfe he share, A crosse 
upon his shoulder bare” (“Syr Isenbras” in Utterson, 
“Pearly Pop. Poetry”, London, 1817, I, 83). PVom 
the twelfth century onwards the flow is uninterrupted, 
Russians (Beazley, II, 156), Northerners (II, 174), 
Jews (218-74), etc. And the end is not yet (“Itinera 
hierosolymitana sacculi IV-VIII”, cd. Geyer in the 
“Corp. script. e«cl. lat.”, 39, Vienna, 1898; Palestine 
Pilg. Text Soc., London, 1884 sqq.; “Deutsche Pil- 
gerreiseh nach dem heiligen Lande”, II, Innsbruck, 
1900, etc.; Br^hier, “L’^glisc et TOrient au moyen- 
dge”, Paris, 1907, 10-15, 42-50). 

Kavelaer, Gueldei*s, is a daughter-shrine to the 
■ Madonna of Luxemburg, a copy of which was here 
enshrined in 1642 ai^d continues to attract pilgrimi 
(Champagnac, I, 875). 

/ 


La Quercia, Viterbo, Italy, is celebrated rfor its 

S uaint shrine. Within the walls of a church built by 
iramante is a tabernacle of marble that; enfolds the 
wonder-working image, painted of old by Batiste 
Juzzante and hung up for protection in an oak. . A part 
of the oak still survives within the shrine, which boasts, 
as of old, its pilgrims (Morticr, “Notre Dame de la 
Quercia”, P'lorencc, 1904). 

La Salette, Daui)hiny, Franco, is one of the places 
where the Blessed Virgin is said to have appoa^d in 
the middle of the ninetc;enth century. 1'his is no place 
to discuss the authenticity of the apparition. As a 
place of pilgrimage it dates from 19 Sc'pt., 1846, imme- 
diately after which crowds began to flock to the shrine. 
The annual number of visitors is computed to be about 
30,000 (Northcote, “Sanctuaries”, 178-229). 

La Sarte, Huy, Belgium, boasts a shrine of the 
Blessed Virgin that dominates the surrounding coun- 
t ry . Perched on the top of a hill, past a long avenue of 
wayside chapels, is the statue found by chanc(? in 1621. 

Year by year during 
May countless pil- 
grims organized in 
parishes climb the 
st(;ep ascent dn in- 
creasing numbers 
(Halflants, “Hist, de 
N.-l). d(* la 8arte”, 
Huy, 1871). 

Lavs, H antes- 
Alpes, France, is one 
of the many seven- 
tee n t )i-cen t ury 
shrinesof the Blessed 
Virgin. There is the 
familiar story of an 
aj^parition to a shep- 
herdess with :i com- 
mand to found a 
church. So popular 
has this shrine be* 
come that tla? an- 
nual number of 
pilgrims is said to be clos(^ on 80,000. The chiqf 
]nlgrimage times an^ IVnttcf^st iind thVoughout Oc- 
tober (Northcote, “Sam^tuarics”, I lt>-59). 

Le Pvy, Haute-L<jir(;, France, t)oasts th<‘ earliest 
scene of any of the Bless<*d Virgin’s a])paritions. Its 
legend begins about the year 50. Afttu- the Crusades 
had commenced, Piiy-Notre-Dame became famous as 
a sanctuary of the Ifli'ssed Virgin throughout all 
Christ endom. Its great bishop, Adlieinar of Montheil, 
was the first to take the Cross, and Ik; journ(*,yed to 
Jerusalem with (lodfrey de Bouillon as legate of the 
Holy Sec. The “SaKe Regina” is by some at tributed 
to him, and was certainly often known as the* “Anthem 
of Puy”. Numberless hTench kings, princes, and 
nobles have vcncraV.*d tVis sanctuary; St. Louis IX 
presented it with a thorn from the Sacred Chown. 
The pilgrimages that w(? read of in connexion with this 
shrine must have been veritable pagetints, for the 
crowds, even as late as 1853, (;xceeded 300,000 in num- 
ber (Northcote, “Sanctuaries”, 160-9). 

LichJ'flfl, StafTordshin;, Kngla^*!, is one of the place.s 
of pilgrimage which has ceased to be a centre of devo- 
tion; for the n;lics of St. Chad, c-ast out of their tomb 
by Brtotestant fanaticism, have now found a horne^ 
a Catholic church (the Birmingham caithedral), and 
it is to the new shrine that the ihlgrims turn (W'all, 
97-102). , 

Liesae, Picardy, France, w'Jis before the rise df 
Lourdes the most famou8*"centre in France of pilgrim- 
age to the Blessed Virgin. The date of its foundation 
is pushed back to the twelfth century ancl the quaint 
story of its origin connects it with Christian captives 
during the Crusades. Its catalogue of pilgrims reads 
like an “Almanach de Gotha”; but the numberless 
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imnairvitd pilgrims testify even more to its popularity. 
It is still held in honour (Champagnac, I, 918-22). 

LincolHf T^ineolnshire, England, in its splendid ca- 
thedral giiartled the ndics of its bishop, St. Hugh. At 
the entombment in 1200, two kings and sixteen bishops, 
at the translation in 1280, one king, two queens, and 
many prelates took part. The inflow of pilgrims was 
enormous every year till the great si)oliation under 
Henry VTH (Wall, i:i0-40). 

Seine-et-Oise, France, was a place much fre- 
quented by pilgrims because* of Uie shrine of St. 
Fiacre, an Irish solitary. In Hill) it became, after a 
lapse of some three (rent.uri(*s, once more popular, for 
J..ouis XI II paid sevciral visits there. Among other 
fjiinoiis worshippers were James II and his queen from 
their place of (^xile at Sl,.-(}ermain. The chief day of 
pilgrimage was the feast of St. Stephen, protomartyr 
(20 i3ecemb(*r). It was siqjpressed in 1744 (Champjv- 
gnac, 1, 934-5). 

Loreto, AiK^ona, Italy, owing to the ridicule of one 
lialf of the world and the devotion of the other half, is 
too well-known to n(‘r*d more th:m a few words. Nor 
is the aul.henticitj" of the shrine to be here at all dis- 
cussed. As a ]^lac(‘ of i)ilgrimage it will be sufficient to 
not(j tl^t Dr. St anley, an ey(^witIless, pronounced it to 
be “uiKloubtcidly the most freciucmted shrine in Chris- 
t(‘n(lom” (Northeotc, “ Sanctuaries 05-106; Dolan 
in “The Month”, August, 1S94, 545; cf. ibid., Febru- 


ary, 1807, 178-83). 

LourdeHf Pyrenec's, France, as a (centre of ])ilgrimage 
is without, a rival in po[)ularity t hroughout the world. 
A few statistics arc* all that shall be recorded here. 
From lSt)7 to 1903 inclusively 4271 pilgrimag<*.s 
passed to Lonnies numbering some 387, (XK) pilgrims; 
the last seven years of this p(^^io^l average 150 pilgrim- 
ag<^s annually. Again within thirty-six years (1868 to 
1904) lti43 bisho{)s (including (53 cardinals) have vis- 
it, ed th(^ grot to; and th(^ Southern Railway Company 
reckon that Lourdes station receives over a million 
travc?ll('r.s every year (llertrin, “Lourdes”, tr. Gibbs, 
London, 1908; “The Month”, October, 1905, 359; 
February, 1907, 121). 

Ijuxemhurg ])ossesses a shrine of t he Rlessed Virgin 
ut^dtir tlie tit It! of “CoiLsoler of tlui Affii(!t ed”. It wa.s 
erected hy the Jesuit Fathers* and has becomomuch 
froquent(^d by imous pilgrims from all the country 
round. The patronal ft^ast is tin* first Sunday of July, 
;ind on that daj^ and the sue.cecding 0(!tave the chapel 
is crowded. Whole villages move* up, headed by their 
l)arish j)ri(\sts; and the number of the faithful who 
frequent the sacraments liere is sufficient justification 
for the nurnercjus indulgences with which this sanc- 
tuary is enricJuMl ((yhami)agnac, I, 085-95), 

Lyorta, Rhone, France, boasts a well-known pilgrim- 
age to Notre-Dame-de-Fourviere«. This shrine is 
supposed to hiivc takc^n the place of a statue of Mer- 
cury in the forum of Old Lugdunum. But the earliest 
cha])(4 wiis utterly dest,roycd«by tljic Calvinists in the 
sixteenth century and agaiw during the Revolution. 
The present structure dates from the reinauguration 
by Pius VII in ]Mr.son, 19 April, 1805. It is well to 
remember that Ijyons was ruled by St. Irenasus who 
wjis famed for his dcivotion to the Mother of God 


(Cliampagnaci, I, 997-1014). ^ 

Malacca, Malay Peninsula, was once^ y)osses8e<l of a 
shrine' set up by St. Francis Xavier, dxMlieatcd under 
th^ title Our Lady of the Mount. It was for sitme 
years after his dc^ath (and he was Ij.iried in this ch^ipcl, 
before the translation of his relics to Goa, cf. “The 
Tablet”, 31 Dec., 1910, y. 1055), a centre of pilgrim- 
agb. Whem Malacca passed from Portuguesuto Dutch 
rule, the exercise of the Catholfc religion was forbidden, 
and the sanct uary became a ruin (Champagnac, I, 
1023-5). 

Mantua, Lombardy, Italy, has outside the city 
walls a beaut iful church, S. Maria delle Grazie, dedi- 
cated by the noble house of Gonzaga to the Mother of 


God. It enshrines a picture of the Madonna painted 
on wood and attributed to 8t. Luke. PigS II, Charles 
V, the Constable of Bourbon are among the many 
pilgrims who have visited this sanctuary. Thti chief 
season of pilgrimage is about the feast of the Assump- 
tion (15 August), when it is computed that over one 
hundred thousand faithful have some years attended 
the devotions (Champagnac, I, 1042). 

Maria-Stein, near Basle, Switzerland, is the c(jntre 
of a pilgrimage. An old statue of the Illes.sed Virgin, 
no doubt the treasure of some unknown hermit, is 
famed for its miracles. To it is attached a Benedictine 
monastery — a f laughter-house to Einsiedeln (Cham- 
pagnac, 1, 1044). 

Mariazell, Styria, a (plaint village, superbly situated 
but badly built, i>oss(^ssos a tenth-century statue of 
the Madonna. To it have come almost all the Habs- 
burgs on pilgrimage, and Maria Thenisa left there, 
after Imr visit, medallions of her husband and her 
(diildren. From all the country round, from Carinthia, 
Bohemia, and the Tyrol, the faithful lloc^k to the shrine 
during June and July. The GovijrnrnenL used to de- 
cree t he day on which the pilgrims from Vienna were 
to meet in the capital al» the old Calhiulral of St. 
Stephen and set out in ordered band.s for their four 
days* pilgrimage (Champagnac, I, 1045-7). 

Marseilles, France, as a centre of pilgrimage has 
a noble shrine, Notrc-Dame-de-la-Garde. Its (5ha]>el, 
on a hill beyond the city, dominates the neighbourhood, 
where is the statue, made by Channel in 1836 to take 
the place of an older one destroyed during the Revolu- 
tion (Champagnac, I, 1055). 

Mauriac, Cantal, Fran(’.e, is visitiid because of the 
thirteenth-century shrine dedic.ated to Notre-Dame- 
des-Miracles. The statue is of wood, quite bla(;k. 
The pilgrimage day is annually celebrated on 9 May 
(Champagnac?, I, 1062). 

Messina, Sicily, the luckless city of earthquake?, has 
a celebrated shrine of the Blessed Virgin. It wiw 
p(?culiar among all shrimps in that it was supposed to 
contain a letter written or rath(*r dictated by the 
Mother of God, congratulating the people of Messina 
on their conversion to Christianity. During the 
destruction of the city in 1908, the picture was 
crushed in the fallen cathedral (Thurston in “The 
Tablet*', 23 Jan., 1909, 123-5). 

Monlaigu, Bi?Igium, is p(?rhaps the most cel('brat(*d 
of Belgian shrimps raised to the? honour of tin; Bles.s(*d 
Virgin. All the year Bound j>ilgrimages are made to 
the .statue; and the number of olT(?rings day by day 
is extraordinary. 

Montrnarlrc, Seine, France, has been for centuries a 
place of pilgrimage as a shrine? of the Mother of God. 
St. Ignatius came here with his linst nine companions 
to rectuve their vows on 15 Aug., 1.534. But it is 
famous now rather as the centre of devotion to the 
Sacred Heart, since the erection of the National 
Ba.silica there after the war of 1870 (Champagnac, I, 
1125-16). 

Montpellier, Hcrault, France?, used to possess a 
famous statue of black wood — Notn*-Dam(?-des- 
Tables. Hidden for long within a silver statue of the 
Blessed Virgin, life-size, it was sen^ened from public 
view, till it was stolen by the Calvinists, and has since 
disappeared from history. From 1189 the feast of 
the 'Miracles of Mary was celebrated with special 
Office at Montpellier on 1 Sept., and throughout an 
octave (Champagnac, I, 1147). 

Mont Sl-Michd, Normandy, is the quaintest, most 
beautiful, and interesting of shrines. For long it was 
the centre of a famous pilgrimage to the great arch- 
angel, whose power in times of war and distress was 
earnestly implored. Even to-day a few bands of 
pciwants, and here and there a dcTout pilgrim, come 
amid the crowds of visitors to honour St. Michael as 
oft old (Champagnac, I, 1151). , 

Montserrat, Spain, lifts itself above the surrounding 
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country in the same way os it towers above other 
Spanish cert^-res of pilgrimage to the Blessed Virrin. 
ItS' existence can be traced to the tenth century, but 
it was nbt a centre of much devotion till the thir- 
teenth. I^he present church was only consecrated on 
2 Feb., 1562. It is still much sought after in pilgrim- 
age (Champagnac, I, 1152-73). 

NaplefSj Italy, is a city which has been for many 
centuries and for many reasons a centre of pilgrimage. 
Two famous shrines there arc the Madonna del 
Carmine ami Santa Maria della Grotta (Northcote, 
‘‘Sanctuaries”, 107-21; sec also Januarius, Saint). 

OosiackeTy Ghent, Belgium, is one of the famous 
daughter-shrines of Ijourdes. Built in imitation of 
that san(!tuary and having some of the Lourdes water 
in the pool of the grotto, it has almost rivalled its 
arent in the frequency of its cures. Its inauguration 
egan with a body of 2000 pilgrims, 29 July, 1875, 
since which time there has been a continuous stream 
of devout visitors. One has only to walk out there 
from Ghent on an ortiinary afternoon to see many 
worshippers, men, women, whole parishes with their 
curb's, etc. kneeling before the shrine or chanting 
befon^ the Blessed Sacrament in the church (Scheer- 
linck, “Lourdes en Flandre”, Ghent, 1876). 

Oxford, England, contained one of the premier 
shrines of Britain, that of St. Frideswide. Certainly 
her relicts wore worthy of grateful veneration, espe- 
cially to Oxford dwellers, for it is to her that the city 
and university alike appear to owe their existence. 
Her tomb (since restored at great pains, 1890) was 
the resort of many pilgrims. Few English kings cared 
to enter Oxford at all; but the whole university, twice 
a year, i. e. mid-Iicnt and Ascension Day, headed by 
tlic* chancellor, came in solemn procession to offer 
their gifts. The Catholics of the city have of late 
years reorganiz(Ml the pilgrimage on the saint's feast- 
day, 19 Oca. (Wall, 63-71). 

Padua, Italy, is the centre of a pilgrimage to the 
relics of St. Anthony, In a vast choir behind the sanc- 
tuary of the churcdi that bears his name is the treasury 
of 8t. Anthony; but his body reposes under the high 
altar. Devotion to this saint has incrcMiscHl so enor- 
mously of lat(^ years that no special days secern set 
apart for pilgrimagc^s. Thc^y proceed continuously all 
the year round (Ch^^rance^, “»St. Anthony of Padua”, 
tr. liondon, 19(X)). 

Pennant Mclangell, Montgomery, Wales, to judge 
from the sculpturcHl fragmentsrof stone built into the 
'walls of the church ami lych gate, was evidently a 
place of note, where a shrine wfus built to St. Mel- 
angell, a noble Irish maiden. The whole structure as 
restored stands over eight feet high and originally 
stood in the Cell-y-Bedd, or Cell of the Grave, and 
was clearly a centre of pilgrimage (Wall, 48). 

PonlUjny, Yvonne, France, was for many centuries 
a place of pilgrimage as containing the shrine of St. 
Edmund of Canterbury. Special facilities were al- 
lowed by thci French king for English pilgrims. The 
Huguenots despoiled the shrine, but the relics were 
saved to be set up again in a massive chdsse of eigh- 
teenth-century w'orkrnanship. In spite of the troubk^s 
in France the body remains in its old position, and is 
even carefully protected by the Government (Wall, 
171-5). 

Puche, Valencia, Spain, is the great Spanish sanc- 
tuary dedicated to Our Lady of Mercy, in honour of 
whom the famous Order of Mercy came into being 
through Spanish- saints. The day of pilgrimage was 
the feiist of Our Lady of Mercy, 24 Sept. (Champa- 
gnac, ll, 488-92). 

Rocamadour, Lot, France, was the centre of much 
devotion as a shrine of the Blessed Virgin. Amongst 
its pilgrims may be named St. Dominic; and the 
heavy mass of iron hanging outside the chapel wit- 
nesses to the legt^mlary pilgrimage of Roland, whoce 
good sword Durcndal was deposited there till it was 


stolen with the other treasures by Henry ll’s tvcbulent 
eldest son, Henry Court Mantel (Drane, “Hist, of 
St. Dominic”, London, 1891,302-10; Laporte, “Guide 
du p^lerin ^ Kocamadour”, Kocainadour, 1862). 

Rocheville, Toulouse, France. — The legend of its 
origin fixes the date of its apparition of the Blessed 
Virgin as 1315. Long famous, then long neglected, it 
has once more been restored. During the octave of 
the Nativity of Our Lady (8-15 Sept.) it is visited by 
quite a large body of devout pilgrims (Champagnac, 
II, 101). 

Rio (ie Janeiro, Brazil, contains a sanctuary dedi- 
cated to Our Lady of Travel. This statue is in a 
convent of nuns situated just outside the city, on 
the east of the bay. It is devoutly venerated by the 
pious people of Brazil, who invoke the protection of 
the Blessed Virgin on tlieir journeys (Champagnac, 
II, 517-8). 

Rome, Italy, has had almost as much influence on 
the rise of Christian pilgrimages as the Holy Land. 
The sacred city of the Christian world, where lay the 
bodies of tlie twin prince Apostles, attracted the love 
of every pious Christian. We have quoted the words 
of St. Chr>\sostom who yearned to see the relics of St. 
Paul; and his desire has been expressed in a^aion in 
every age of Christian time. The early records of 
every nation (of the histories of Eusebius, Zosimus, 
Socrates, Bede, etc. passim) give name after name of 
bishop, king, noble, priest, layman who have jour- 
neyed to visit as pilgrims the limina Aposlolorum, 
Full to repletion as the city is with relics of Christian 
holiness, the “rock on which the Church is built” has 
been the chief attraction; and Bramante has well 
made it the centre of his immortal temple. Thus St. 
Marcius came with his wife Martha and his two sons 
all the way from Persia in 269; St. Paternus from 
Alexandria in 253; St. Maurus from Africa in 284. 
Again Sts. Constantine and Victorian on their arrival 
at Rome went straight to the tomb of St. Peter, where 
soldiers caught them and put them to death. So also 
St. Zoe was found praying at the tomb of St. Peter and 
martyred. Even then in these early days the practice 
of pilgrimag(is was in full force, so that the danger of 
death did not deter men froni it (Barnes, “St. Peter.in 
Romel', Ijwndon, 190{h 146). Then to ov/i*rlcap the 
centuries we find records of the Saxon and Danish 
kings of England trooping Rom’ewards, so that the 
very name of Rome has become a verb to express the 
idea of wandering (Low Lat., romcrus; Old Fr., 
romicu; Sp., romero; Port., romeiro; A. S., romaign; 
M. E., romen; Modern, roam). And of the Irish, 
the same uninterrupted custom has held good till our 
own day (Ulster Archccolog. Jour., VII, 238-42). Of 
the other nations there is no need to speak. 

It is curious, however, to note that though the chief 
abrine of Rome wjis undoubtedly the tomb of the 
Apostles — to judge from all the extant records — yet 
the pilgrim sign (sc^. below) which most commonly be- 
tokened a palmer from Home was the “vernicle” or 
reproduction of St. Verrmica's veil. Thus Chaucer 
(Bell's edition, Ijondon, 1861, 105) describes the 
pardoner: — 

“That strait was comen from the Court of Rome 
A ^remicle had he served upon his cappe”. 
However, there was besides a medal with a reproduc- 
tion of the heads of Sts. Peter and Paul and another 
with the crossed keys. These pilgrimages to Rom^. of 
which only a few early instances have been given, have 
increased of late years, for the prisoner of the Vatipn, 
who cannot go out to his cljildren, has become, since 
1870, idertified with the City of the Seven Hills ifi a 
way that before was never for long experienced. Hence 
the pope is looked upon as embodying in his person 
the whole essence of Rome, so that to-day it is the 
pope who is the living tomb of St. Peter. All this has 
helped to increase the devotion and love of the Cath- 
olic world for its central city and has enormously 
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multiplied the annual number of pilgrims. Within 
the city itself, mention must just be made of the cele- 
brated pilgrin^age to the seven churches, a devotion 
so dear to the heart of St. Philip (Capecelatro, “ Life 
of St. Philip”, tr. Pope, London, 1894, I, 106, 238, 
etc.). *1118 name recalls the great work he did for the 
pilgrims who came to Rome. He established his Con- 
gregation of the Trinit^l dei Pellegrini (ibid., 1, 138-54), 
the whole work of which was to care for and look after 
the thrtnging crowds who came every year, more espe- 
cially in the years of jubilee. Of course, many such 
hospices already existed. The hinglish College had 
originally been a home for Saxon pilgrims; and there 
were and are many others. But St. Philip gave the 
movement a new impetus. 

SL Albans, Hertford, England, w^as famous over 
Europe in the Middle Ages. This is the more curious 
as the sainted martyr was no priest or monk, but a 
simple layman. The number of royal pilgrims prac- 
tically includes the whole list of English kings and 
queens, but especially devoted to the shrine were 
Henry III, Edward 1, Edward II, Richard II. During 
the last century the broken pieces of the demolished 
shrine' (to the number of two thousand fragments) 
were patiently fitted together, and now enable the 
present generation to picture the beauty it presented 
to the pilgrims who thronged around it (Wall, II, 
35-43). 

St. Andrews, Fife, Scotland. — Though more cele- 
brated as a royal burgh and as the seat of Scotland's 
most ancient university, its earlier renowm came to it 
as a centre of pilgrimage. Even as far back as the 
year 500 we find a notice of the pilgrimages macle.by 
the Welsh bishop, Cadoc. He went sevcm times to 
Rome, thrice to Jerusalem, and once to 8t. Andrew^s 
(Acta S8., Jan., Ill, 219). 

St. David’s, Pembrokeshire, Wales, was so cele- 
brated a place of pilgrimage that William I went there 
immediately after the coiKpiest of England. The im- 
portance of this shrine and th(j reverence in which the 
relics of St. David wore held may be gathered from 
the papal Decree that two pilgrimag<3S here were equal 
to one to Rome (Wall, 91-5). 

Ste Anne d’^uray, Vannes, Brittany, a centre of 
pilgrimagcb in one of the holiest cities of the Bretons, 
celebrated for its jHirdans in honour of St. Anne. The 
principal pilgrimages take place at Pentecost and on 
26 July. 

Ste Anne de Beaupr6, Quebec, Canada, has be- 
come the most popular centre of pilgrimage in all 
Canada within quite recent years. A review, or pious 
magazine, ”Les Annales de la Bonne 8. Anne”, has 
been founded to increase the devotion of the people; 
and the zeal of the Canadian clergy has been displayed 
in organizing parochial pilgrimages to the shrine. 
The Eucharistic Congress, held at Montreal in 1910, 
also did a great deal to spread abroad the fame of 
this sanctuary. c 

Sainte-Baume. — S. Maxinosn, Toulouse, France, is 
the centre of a famous pilgrimage to the supposed 
relics of St. Mary Magdalene. The historical evidence 
against the authentication of the tombs is extraordi- 
narily strong and has not been really seriously answered. 
The pilgrimages, hoover, continue; and jevout 
worshippers visit the snrine, if not of, at least, dedi- 
cated to, St. Mary Magdalene. The arguments 
ags^st the tradition have been marshalled and f«lly 
set out by Mgr Duchesne (^^Fastes 4piscopawc dc 
Tancienne Gaul”, Paris, 1894-1900) and appeared 
in English form in ‘‘The^Tablet”, XCVI (1900), 88, 
282, 323, 365. 403, 444. • 

St. Patrick*s Purgatory, Doitegal, Ireland, has been 
the centre of a pilgrimage from far remote days. The 
legends that describe its foundation are full of Dan- 
toque episodes which have won for the shrine a place 
in European literature. It is noticed by the meefieval 
chroniclers, found its way into Italian prose, was 


dramatized by Calder6n, is referred to by Erasmus, 
and its existence seems implied in the remAk of Ham- 
let concerning the ghost from purgatory: “Yes by J;^t. 
Patrick but there is, Horatio” (Act I, sc. V). ^I'hough 
suppressed even before the Reformation, and of course 
during the Penal Times, it is still extraordinarily popu- 
lar with the Irish people, for whom it is a real peni- 
tential exorcise. It seems the only pilgrimage of mod- 
ern times conducted like those of the Middle Ages 
(Chambers, “Book of Days”, London, 1, 725-8; Leslie 
in “The Tablet”, 1910). 

Saragossa, Aragon, SpaiTi, is celebrated for its 
famous shrine dedicated to the Blessed Virgin under 
the title Nuestra Sefiora del Pilar. Tradition asserts 
that the origin of this .statue goes back to the time of 
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St. James, when, in t||e lifetime of the Mother of 
God, it was set up by order of the Apostle. This was 
approved by Callistus III in 1156. It is glorious on 
account of the many miracles performed tliere, and is 
the most popular of all the shrines of the Blessed 
Virgin in the Peninsula and the most thronged with 
pilgrims (Acta SS., July, Vll, 880-900). 

Savona, Genoa, Italy, claims to po.ssess the oldest 
sanctuary dedicated to the Blessed Virgin in all Italy, 
for to it Constantine is said to have gone on pilgrim- 
age. The statue was solemnly crowned by Pius VH, 
not while? spemding his live years of captivity in the 
city, but later, i. e., on 10 May, 1815, assisted by King 
Victor Emmanuel and the royal family of Savoy 
(Champagnac, II, 852-7). 

Tenerife, Canary Islands, has a statue of the? 
Ble.ssed Virgin which tradition asserts was found by 
the pagan inhabitants and worshippetl as some strange 
deity for a hundred years or so. For some time after 
the conversion of the islanders it was a centre of pil- 
grimage (Chanmagnac, II, 926-7). • 

ToMo, New Castile, Spain, in its gorgeous cathedral 
enshrines a statue of the Blessed Virgin in a chapel 
of jasper, ornamented with magnificent and unique 
treasures. This centre of devotion to the Blessed 
Virgin which draws to it annually a great number of 
pilgrims, is due to the tradition of the apparition to 
Sh Ildephonsus (Champagnac, IL 944-6). 

Toi u/sa, Syria, was in the Middle Ages famous for a 
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shrine of the BU*ssed Virgin, which claimed to be the 
most anc^^nt in Christendom. There is a quaint story 
^bout a miracle there told by Joinville who made a 
pilgrimage to the shrine, when he accompanied St. 
Louis to the East (Champagnac, II, 951). 

Toursy Indre-et-Loire, France, has long been cele- 
brated for the tomb of St. Martin, to which countless 
pilgrims journeyed before the Revolution (Goldie in 
“The Month”, Nov., 1S80, 331). 

Trier, Rhenish Prussia, has boasted for fifteen cen- 
turi(\s of the possi'ssion of the Holy Coat. This relic, 
brought back by St. Hchaia from the Holy Land, has 
been the centre of pilgrimage since that date. It has 
been several times exposed to the faithful and each 
time has drawn countless pilgrims to its veneration. 
In 1512 the custom of an (exposition taking place every 
seven years was begun, but it has been oftim inter- 
rupted. The hist occasion on which the Holy Coat 
was exhibited for public veneration was in 1891, when 

I, 9(K),()00 of the faithful in a continual stream passed 
before the relic (Clarke, “A Pilgrimage to the Holy 
Coat of Treves”, London, 1892). 

Turin, Piedmont, Italy, is well known for its 
extraordinary relic of the Holy Winding-Sheet or 
Shroud. Whatever may be saici against its authen- 
ticity, it is an astonishing relic, for the impression 
which it bears in negative of the body of Jesus Christ 
could with difficulty have been added by art. The 
face thereon impressed agrees remarkably with the 
traditional portraits of Christ. Naturally the exposi- 
tions of the sacred relic are the occasions of numerous 
pilgrimages (Thurston in “The Month”, January, 
1903, 17; February, 162). 

Vallombrom, Tuscany, Italy, has become a place 
of pilgrimagf;, even though the abbey no longer con- 
tains its severe and picturesque throng of momes. Its 
romantic site has made it a ceaseless attraction to 
minds like those of Dante, Ariosto, Milton, etc.; and 
Benvenuto Cellini tells us that he too made a pilgrimage 
to the shrine of the Blessed Virgin there to thank her 
for the many beautiful works of art he had composed; 
and as he went he sang and prayed (Champagnac, 

II, 1033-7). 

Walftinghafn, Norfolk, England, contained England’s 
^catest shrine of the Blessed Virgin. The chapel 
dates from 1061, almost from which time onward it 
was the most fre<iuented Madonna sanctuary in the 
island, both by foreign(»rs and the Engli.sh. Many of 
the English kings went to it- on pilgrimage; and the 
destruction of it weighed most heavily of all his mis- 
deeds on the conscience of the dying Henry Vlll. 
Erasmus in his “ Religious Pilgrimage” (“Colloquies”, 
London, 1878, II, 1-37) has given a most detailed 
account of the shrine, though his satire on the whole 
devotion is exceptionally caastic. Once more, annu- 
ally, pilgrimages to the old chapel have been revived; 
and the pathetic “ liament of Walsingham” is ceasing 
to be true to actual facts (“The Month”, Sept., 1901, 
236; Hridgett, “Dowry of Mary”, London, 1875, 
30.3-9). 

Weslminslrr, London, England, contained one of the 
seven incorrupt bodi(%i of saints of England (Acta SS., 
Aug., 1, 276), i. e., that of St. Edward the Confessor, 
the only one which yet remains in its old shrine and is 
still the centre of pilgrimage. From immediately after 
the king’s death, his tomb was carefully tended, espe- 
cially by the Norman kings. At the suggestion of St. 
Thomas Becket a magnilicent new shrine was pre- 
pared by Henry II in 1 163, and the body of the saint 
there translated on 13 Oct. At once pilgrims began to 
flock to thc^ tomb for miracles, and to return thanks for 
favours, as did Richard I, after his captivity (Radulph 
Coggcshall, “Chron. Angl.”, in R, S., ed. Stevenson, 
1875, 63). So popular was this last canonized English 
king, that on the rebuilding of the abbey by Henry 
III St. Edward’s tomb really overshadowed the pri- 
mary dedication to St. Peter. The pilgrim’s sign was 


a king’s head surmounting a pin. The ste|b on which 
the shrine stands was deeply worn by the kneeling 
pilgrims, but it has been relaid so that the hollows are 
now on the inner edge. Once more this sanctuary, too, 
has become a centre of pilgrimage (Stanley, “Mem. of 
Westminster”, London, 1869, passim; Wall, 223-35). 

Garh. — In older agCvS, the pilgrim had a special garb 
which bctokeiKid his mission. Ibis has been prac- 
tically omitted in rnodern times, except among the 
Mohammedans, with whom ihram still distinguishes 
the IlaUal and Hmij from the rest of the people. As 
far as one can discover, the dress of the medieval 
pilgrim consisted of a loose frock or long smock, over 
which was thrown a se])arale hood with a cape, much 
after the Cushion of the Dominican and Hervite habit. 
On his head, he wore a low-crowned, broad-brimmed 
hat, such as is familiar to us from the armorial bear- 
ings of cardinals. This was in w(^t and windy weather 
secured under his chin by t wo strings, but strings of 
such length t hat when not miedcnl the hat could be 
thrown off iind hang behind the back. Across his 
breast jjassed a belt from which w:is siuspended his 
wallet, or scri])t, to (contain his ndics, food, money, and 
what-not. In some illuminations it may be noted as 
somehow attacli(!( 1 1( > his sichj (c^f . blessing infm ) . In one 
hand ho held a staff, composed of two sti(;ks swathed 
tightly together by a withy band. Thus in the grave 
of Bishop Mayhew^ (d. 1516), which was opened a 
few years ago in Hereford cathedral, there w'as found 
a stock of haz(d-w’ood betwH>on lour and live feet long 
and about the thickness of a fingcT. As tlu^re were 
oyster shells also buric'd in the same grave, it seems 
reasonable to suppose that this stick w as the bishop’s 
pilgrim staff; but it has been suggested recently that 
it represents a (^rosier of a rough kind used for the 
burial of prelates (Cox and Harvey, “Church I’urni- 
ture”, Ijondon, 1007, 55). Occasionally these staves 
were put to uses other than thos(; for whicdi they were 
intended. Thus on St. Richard’s day, 3 April, 1487, 
Bishop Stori^y of Chich(\ster had to mak(‘ stringent 
regulations, for there w'as siudi a throng of pilgrims 
to reach Ihi^ tomb of the saint that the struggles for 
precedence led to blows and the free use of the staves 
on ea(di other’s heads. In one cas(3 a death had re- 
sulted. To prev(?nt a recurnuice of this disorder, ban- 
ners and crosses only wctc to be carried (Wall, 128). 
Some, too, had bells in their hands or other instrument s 
of music: “some others pilgrimes will have with them 
baggepipes; so that ev(Tie towne that they came 
through, what wdth the noicc of llieir singing and with 
the sound of their piping and with the jangling of 
their Canterburie bells, and with the barking out of 
dogges aB,er them, that they make more noico then if 
the King came there aw'ay with all his clarions and 
many other ininscrels” (Fox, “Acts”, London, 1596, 
493). 

This distinctive ]nlgrim dress is described in most 
medieval po(jms . and , stories (cf. “Renard the Fox”, 
London, 1886, 13, 74, e^c.; “Squyr of Lowe Degree”, 
ed. Ritson in “Metrical Romancees”, London, 1802. 
Ill, 151), most minutely and, of (jourse, indirectly, and 
very late by Sir Walter Raleigh: — 

“Give me my scallop-shell of quiet. 

My staff of faith walk upon, 

'My scrip of joy, immortal diet, 

My bottle of Salvat ion, 

My gown of glory (hope’s true gage), ^ 

And then I’ll take my pilgrimage.” 

(Cf. Furnivall, “The Stacions of Rome and the Pil- 
grim’s Sea Voyage”.) Iij, penance they went alone 
and ba^:jifoot. iT^neas Sylvius Piccolomini tells oi his 
walking without shoeS or stockings through the snow 
to Our Lady of Whitekirk in East Lothian, a tramp 
of ten miles; and he remembered the intense cold of 
that pilgrimage to his life’s end (Paul, “Royal Pil- 
grimages in Scotland” in “Trans, of Scottish Eccle- 
siological Soc.”, 1905), for it brought on a severe 
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attack of gout (Boulting, ^^-Encas SyK’ius”, l ^ndon, 
1908, 60)^ 

Pilgrim Signs . — A last part of the pilgrim's attire 
must be mentioned, the famous pilgrim signs. These 
were badges se\Vn on to the hat or hung round the neck 
or pinned on the clothes of the pilgrim. 

, bolle and a bagge 
He bar by his sydo 
And hundred ainpullcs; 

On his hat soten 
• Signes of Synay, 

And Shcllos of Oalice, 

And many a conchc 
On his eloke, 

And keys of Rome, 

And the V(‘rnycle bi-fore 
For infill shohle knowe 
And sc bi hise signes 
Whom ho sought hadde” 


Peter and Paul or the kf'ys or the vemidc (this last 
also might mean Genoa where there was a rival shrine 
of St. Veronica's veil); to St. James of Coaipostella 
the scallop or oyster shell: to Canterbury,* a bell or 
the head of the saint on a brooch or a leaden a^^pulla 
filled with water from a well near the tomb tinctured 
with an infinitesimal drop of the martyr’s blood (“ Mat. 
for Hist, of Thomas Beckett”, 1878 in R. S., II, 209; 
III, 152, 187); to W'^alsingham, the virgin and child; 
to Amiens, the head of St. John the Baptist, etc. 
Then there was the horn of St. Hubtirt, the comb of 
St. Blaise, the axe of St. Olave, and so on. And when 
the tomb was reached, votive oiTerings w’cre left of 
jewels, models of limbs that had been miraculously 
cured, spears, broken feittirs, etc. (Rock, “Church of 
our Fathers”, London, 1852, III, 103). 

Effkcts. — Among the countless olhjcts which pil- 
grimages produced tlie following may bo set down: — 

Towns — Matthew Paris notes (“Chron. major.” 
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(Piers Plowman, ed. Wright, London, 185(5, 1, 109). 
There arc several moulds (!xtant in w^hicdi tliese signs 
were cast (cf. British Museum; Musf'ie <le T^yon; 
Mus6e de Cluny, Paris; etc.), and not a few signs 
themselves have been picked up, especially in the becls 
of rivers, evidently dropped by. the pilgrims from the 
ferry-boats. These signs protficted the pilgrims from 
assault and enabled them to pass through even hostile 
ranks (“Paston Letters”, I, 85; Forgeais, “Coll, de 
plombs histories”, Paris, 1863, 52-80; “Archaeol. 
Jour.”, VII, 400; XIII, 105), but as the citation from 
Piers Plowman shows, tjiey were also to show “ighom 
he sought hadde”. Of course the cross betokened the 
crusader (though one could also take the cross against 
the j^oors of Spain. Simeon of Durham, “Hist. 4c 
gestis regum Angli®’*, ed. Twysden, I^ondon, 1652. I, 
249), and the colour of it the nation to which he be- 


XUIT, JLX, Clill. XXC7t7, III JLV. U.Jj H 

to Jerusalem had two crossed leaves of palm (hence 
the name “palmer”); to St. Catherine’s tomb on 
Mount Sinai, the wheel; to Rome, the heads of Sts. 
XII.— 7 


in R. S., I, 3, an. 1(K)7) that in England (and the same 
thing really applie.s all over Europe) there was hardly 
a town wdiere there did not li(^ the bodies of martyrs, 
confessors, and holy virgins, and though no doubt in 
very many cases it was the imixirtance of the towns 
that made them the chosen resting-places of the 
saint’s relics, in quite as many others the importance 
of the saint drew so many religious pilgrims to it that 
the town sprang up into real significance. So it has 
been noted that Canterbury, at least, outshone Win- 
chester, and since the Reformation has once more 
dwindled into iasignificance. Bury Saint Edmunds, 
St. Albans, Walsingham, Compostella, Lourdes, La 
Salett'e have arisen, or grown, or decayed, accordingly 
as the popularity among pilgrims began, advanced, 
declined. 

Roads were certainly made in many<;ases by the 
pilgrims. They wore out a path from the sea-coast 
to Canterbury and joined Walsingham to the great 
centres of English life and drove tracks and paths 
across the Syrian sands to the Holy City. And men 
and women for their soul’s sake mad^ benefactions so 
as to level down 4iind up, and to straighten out the 
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Wanderine ways that led from port to sanctuary and led them to reproduce these as best they^pould for 
from shrike to shrine (Digby, “Compitum*^ London, their less fortunate brethren (St. Aug., ‘*De civ. Dei” 
J.851, 1, 4(^). Thus they hoped to get their share also in P. L., XXXVllI, 764). Hence the miracle plays 
in the*inerit8 of the pilgrim. The whole subject has that deal with the story of Christas Passion were im- 
been illuminated in a i)articular instance by a mono- ported for the benefit of those who were unable to 
graph of Hilaire Belloc in the “Old Road” (London, visit the very shrines. But the connexion between 
1904). the pilgrimages and these plays comes out much more 

Geography too sprang from the same source. Eiich clearly when we realize that the scene of the martyr- 
pilgrim who w'rote an account of his travels for the dom of the saint or some legend concerning one of his 
instruction and edification of his fellows was uncon- miracles was not uncommonly acted before kis shrine 
sciously laying the foundations of a new science; and or during the pilgrimage that was being made to it. 
it is astonishing how very early these written accounts It wtus performtid in order to stimulate devotion, and 
begin. The fourth century saw them rise, witnessed to teach the lessons of his life to those who probably 
the publication of many “ Peregrinationes ” (cf. knew little about him. It was one way and the most 
Palestine Pilg. Text Soc., passim)^ and started the effective way of seeing that the reason for visiting the 
fashion of writing these day-to-day descriptions of the shrine was not one of mere idle superstition, but that 
countries through whi(!h they journeyed. It is only it had a purpose to achieve in the moral imiirovement 
fair to mention with especial praise the names of the of the pilgrim. 

Dominicans Ricoldo da Monte Cruce (1320) and Iiilernalional Communications owed an enormous 
Burchard of Mount Sion (Beazley, II, 190, 383), the debt to the continual interchange of pilgrims. Pil- 

latter of whom grimages and wars were practically the only reasons 
has given mcas- that led the people of one country to visit that of 
urements of sev- another. It may safely be hazarded that an exceed- 
eral Biblical sites, ingly large proportion of the foreigners who came to 
the accuracy of England, came on purpose to venerate thp tomb of 
which is testified the “Iloly blissful Martyr”, St. Thomas Becket. 
to by modern Special enactments allowed pilgrims to pass unmo- 
travcllers. Again lested through districts that were in the throes of war. 
we know that Again facilities were granted, as at Pontigny, for 
Roger of Sicily strangers to visit the shrines of their own saints in 
caused the famous other lands. The result of this was naturally to in- 
work “The Book crcfise communications between foreign countries, 
of Roger, or the The matter of road-making has been already alluded 
Delight of whoso to and the establishment of hospices along the lines 
loves to make the of march, as the ninth-century monastery at Mont 
Circuit of the Cenis, or in the cities most frequented by pilgrims. 
World” (1154) to fulfilled the same purjwse (Acta SS., March, II, 150, 
be compiled, from 167; Glaber, “Chron.” in Mon. Germ. Hist.: Script, 
information gath- VII, 62). Then lastly it may be noted that we have 
ered from pilgrims distinct notices, scattered, indirect, and yet all the 
and merchants, more convincing, that pilgrims not unfrequcntly acted 
who were made to appear before a select committee of as postmen, carrying letters from place to place ^ 
Arabs (Symonds, “Sketches in Italy”, Leipzig, 1883, 1, tj^ey went; and that people even waited with their 
249) ; and we even hear of a medieval Continental guide- notes written till a stray pilgrim should pass along the 
book to the great shrines, prefaced by a list of the route (Paston Letters, ll, 62). 
most richly indulgcnccd sanctuaries and contaiping dc-' Religious Orders began to be founded to succour the 

tails of where money could be changed, where inns pilgrims, and these even the most famous orders of the 
and hospitals were to be found, what roads w’ere safest medieval Churcli. The Knights Hospitallers, or 
and best, etc. (“The Month”, March, 1909, 295; Knights of St. John, as their name implies, had as their 
“ Itineraries of William Wey”, ed. for Roxburgh Club, office to guard the straggling bands of Latin Chris- 
London, 1857; Thomas, “De passagiis in Terram tians; the Knights of Rhodes had the same work to 
Sanctam”, Venice, 1879; Bounardot and Ijongnon, carryout; as also had the Knights Templars. In fact 
“Le saint voyage dc Jhcrusalein du Seigneur d^\u- the seal of these last represented simply a knight 
glure”, Paris, 1878). rescuing a helpless pilgrim (compare also the Trinitk 

Crusades also naturally arose out of the idea of dei Peregrini of St. Philip), 
pilgrimages. It was these various peregrinationes Scandals effected by tliis form of devotion are too 
made to the Sepulchre of Jesus Christ that at all obvious and were too often denounced by the saints 
familiarized jxjople with the East. Then came the and other writers from St. Jerome to Thomas a Kem- 
huge columns of devout worshippers, growing larger pis to need any setting out here. The “Canterbury 
and larger, becoming more fully organized, and wtII Tales” of Chaucer are sufficient evidence. But the 
protected by armed bands of disciplined troops. The “Colloquy” of Erasmus briefly mentions the more 
most famous pilgrimage of all, that of 1065, wliich characteristic ones: (i) excessive credulity of the 
numbered about 12,000, under Gunther, Bishop of guardian of the shrine; (ii) insistence upon the obliga- 
Barnberg, assisted by the Archbishop of Mainz, and tion of pilgrimages as though they were necessary for 
the Bishops of Ratisbon and Utrecht, was attjMjked by salvation; (iii) the neglect on the part of too many of 
Bedouins after it had left Caesarea. The details of the pilgrims of their own duties at home in order to 
that Homeric struggle were brought home to Europe spend more time in passing from one sanctuary to 
(Lambert of Gersficld, “Mon. Germ. Hist.”, 1844, V, another; (iv) the wantonness and evil-living ana evil- 
169) and at'Once gave rise the Crusades. speaking indulged in by the pilgrims themselves in 

Miracle Plays are held to be derived from returning many cases. Not as though these abuses invalidated 
pilgrims. This theory is somewliat obscurely workwl the uscLof pilgrimages. Erasmus himself declarer that 
out by P6re Menestner (Representations en musique they did not; but they certainly should have been 
anc. et modemes; cf. Champagnac, I, 9). But he more stringently and rigorously repressed by the 
bases his conclusions on the idea that the miracle plays church rulers. The dangers of these scandals are evi- 
begin by the story of the Birth or Death of Christ dcntly reduced to a minimum by the speed of modeni 
and holds that tl|.c return to the West of those jvho travel; yet from time to time warnings need to be 
bad visited the scenes of the life of Christ naturally peated lest the old evils should return. 
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BLESStNO. — ^To complete this article, it will be well 
to give the following blessings taken from the Sarum 
Missal (London, 1868, 595-6), These should be com- 
pared with Mohammedan formularies (ChampagnaC| 
II, 1077-80, etc.):— 

Slewing of Scrip and Staff. 

The Lord be with you. 

And with thy spirit. 

Let us Dray. O Lord Jesus Christ who of Thy un- 
cakalfie mercy at the bidding of the Father and by 
e Co-operation of the Holy Ghost w:iat willing to 
come down from Heaven and to seek the sheep that 
was lost by the deceit of the devil, ami to carry him 
back on Thy shoulders to the flock of the Heavenly 
Country; and didst commend the sons of Holy 
Mother Church by prayer to ask, by holy living to 
seek, by persevering to knock that so they may the more 
speedily find the reward of saving life; we humbly 
call upon Thee that Thou wouldst be pleased to bless 
these scrips (or this scrip) and these staves (or this 
staff) that whosoever for the love of Thy name shall 
desire to wear the same at his side or hang it at his 
neck or to bear it in his hands and so on his pilgrimage 
to seek the aid of the Saints with the accompaniment 
of huml^ prayer, being protected by the guardian- 
ship of Thy Right Hand may be found meet to attain 
unto the joys of the everlasting vision through Thee, 
O Saviour of the World, Who livest and reignest in 
the unity of the Holy Spirit, God for ever and ever. 
Amen. 

Here lei the scrip he sprinkled with Holy Water and 
let the Priest put it roumi each pilgrim^ s neckj saying: 
In the Name of our Lord Jesus Christ receive this 
scrip, the habit of thy pilgrimage, that after due chas- 
tisement thou mayest be found worthy to reach in 
safety the Shrine of the Saints to whi(5h thou desirest 
to go; and after the accomplishment of thy journey 
thou mayest return to us in health. Through, etc. 

Here let him give the Staff to the Pitgrimy saying: 
Receive this staff for thy support in the travail and 
toil of thy pilgrimage, that tliou mayest be able to 
overcome all the hosts of the enemy and reach in 
safety the Shrine of the Saints whither thou desirest 
to go; and haying obediently fulfilled thy course 
mayest return again to us with ^oy. Through, etc. 

The Blessing of the ^Cross for one on a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem, 

Sf. The Lord be with you. 

I^. And with thy spirit. 

Let us pray. O God, whose power is invincible and 
pity cannot be measured, the aid and sole comfort of 
pilgrims; who givest unto Thy servants armour which 
cannot be overcome; we beseech Thee to be pleased 
to bless this dress which is humbly devoted to Thee, 
that the banner of the venerated ’Cross, the figure 
whereof is upon it, may be a most mighty strength to 
Thy servants against the wicked temptations of the 
old enemy; a defence by the wf-y, a protection in Thy 
house, and a security to us oft every side. Through, 
etc. 

Here let the garment marked with the Cross he 
sprinkled with Holy Waier and given to the pilgrim, the 
priest saying: 

Receive this dress whereupon the sign of the Cross 
of the Lord Our Saviour is traced, that through it 
safety, benediction and strength to journey in pros- 
perit|r, may accompany thee to the Sepulchre of rlilh, 
who w'ith God the Father and the Holy Ghost, liveth 
and reigneth one God, world without end. Amen. 

Manx, Dos Wallfahren in der %athol%schen Kirche (Trier, 1842) ; 
SiVRT AND CiiAMPAONAC, Dxctxonru des pklerina^ (Paris, 
1859); Rock, The Church of Our Fathers (TA>zidon. 1852); Lb 
Roy, Hist, des piUr. de la sairUe Vierge en France (^ris, 1875); 
Watbrton, Pietas Mariana BrUannica (lx>ndon, 1879); Cham- 
bers, Book of Day (London, s. d.); Jubserano, tr. Smith, Erig- 
lish Wayfaring Lxfe in the Middle Ages (London, 1892) ; Itiniraires 
franqais XJ*-XIIB siicles, ed. Micmelant and Raynaud 
(1882 — ^); Palestine Pilgrim Text Society (Ixindon, 1884 — ^); 
Deutsche Pilgerreieen^iach dem heiligen Lands (lansbruck, 1900) ; 


Bbazlby, Dawn of Modern Geography (London, ^897-1906); 
Wall, Shrines of British Saints (London; 1905]^ BrAhier, 
Viglise et VOrient au moyen-dge (Paris, 1007) ; Camm, Forgott^ 
Shrines (London, 1910); lievue de C Orient latin (Paris, J893—^; 
Messenger of the Sacred Heart (New York, 1892- 9), pasfim. 

Bede Jarrett. 

Piligrim, Bishop of Passau, date of birth unknown; 
d. 20 May, 991. He was educated at the Benedictine 
monastery of Niederaltaich, and was made bishop in 
971. To him are attributed some, if not all, of the 
“Forgeries of Lorch*', a series of documents, espe- 
cially Bulls of Popes Symmachus, Eugene II, Leo VII, 
and Agapetus 11, fabricated to prove that Passau was 
a continuat.ion of a former andidiocese named T-/orch. 
By these he attempted to obtain from Benedict VI 
the elevation of Passau to an archdiocese, the re- 
crection of those diocieses in Pannotiia and Mocsia 
which had been suffragans of Lorch, anfi the pallium 
for himself. While Piligrim was ambitious, he also 
had at lieart the welfare of the captive Christians in 
Hungary and the Christianization of that country. 
There is extant an alleged Bull of Benedict VI granting 
I^iligrim^s demands; but this is also the W'ork of Pili- 
giim, possibly a document drawn up for the papal 
signature, which it never received. Apart from these 
forgeries, common enough at the time, Piligrim was 
a good and zealous bishop, and converted numerous 
heathens in Hungary, built many schools and churches, 
restored the Rule of St. Benedict in Niederaltaich, 
transferred the relics of St. Maximilian from Getting 
to Passau, and held synods (983-91) at Ennsburg 
(Lorch), Mautern, and Mistelbach. In the “Nicbel- 
ungenliecP’ he is lauded as a contemporary of the 
heroes of that epic. 

DCmmler, Piligrim von Passau und das Erzlnsthum Lorch 
(TiCipxiK, 1854); Idem in Berlinrr Siteungsbcrichte (1898), 758-75; 
UiiLiiiz, Die Urkundcnfdlschung zu Passau im zrhiiten Jahrhundert 
in Mittheitungen des Instituts filr dsterrHchische Ovschichlsfor^ 
sehung. 111 (Vienna, 1882), 177-228; Idem, ihid.^ Kiipplcmentaiy 
vol., TI (1888), .548 sq.; Heuwieheu, Sind die liisckiife uo/i Passau 
Nachfolger der Bisrhiife von Lorchf in Theolngisch-praktisrhe 
Monats-Schrift, XXI (Pnssaii, 1910), 13-23, 85-90; j\1itteum0l- 
LF.H, War Bischof Piligrim von Passau ein Urkundenfdbcherf in 
Der Katholik, XLVU (Mainz, 1SG7), 337-G2. 

Michael Ott. 

Pillar of Cloud (Pillar of Fire), a cloud which 
accompanied the Israelites during their wandering. 
It was the same as the pillar of fire, as it w'jis luminous 
at night (cf. Ex., xiv, 19, 20, 24; Nurn., ix, 21, 22). 
The name “pillar” is di* to the columnar form which 
it commonly assumed. It first appeared while the 
Israelites were marching from vSocoth to Et.ham, and 
vanished when they reached the borders of Chanaan 
(Ex., xiii, 20 '22; xl, 30). It was a inanifi'station of 
God’s presence among His people (Ex., xiv, 24 sqq.; 
xxxiii, 9; Num., xi, 25; xii, 5; Dent., xxxi, 15; Ps. 
xcviii, 7). During encampment it r(\st(Kl over thes tab- 
ernacle of the covenant, after it was built, and before 
that time probably over the centre of the camp. It 
rose as a signal that camp was to be broken, and during 
the march it preceded the people, stopping when tlicy 
were to pitch their tents (Ex., xl, 34, 35; Num., ix, 17 
sqq.; Deut., i, 33). At the crossing of the Rod Sea 
it rested between the lsraelit(\s and the h^gyptians, 
being bright on the side of the former and dark on 
the other (Ex., xiv, 19, 20). During t he marches it lit 
the way at night, and by day protected the people 
from the heat of the sun (Nurn., x, 34; Dent., i, 33; 
II Esd., ix, 12 ; Wis., x, 17 ; xviii, 3 : Ps. civ, 39). 
It may be doubted whether it covered *1110 camj) by 
day, as many commentators maintain. Num., x, 34, 
speaks only of the march, and Wis., xix, 7, does not 
necessarily refer to the whole camp. St. Paul (I Cor., 
X, 1, 2, 6) considers it as a typo of baptism, and the 
Fathers regard it as the figure of*the Holy Ghost 
leading the faithful to the true Promised Land. The 
rationalistic explanation whi(4i sec^ in t h(^ pillar only 
a torch carried on a pole, such as is used even now by 
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caravans in Arabia, fails to take the data of the Bible 
into conskjeration. 

Palis, in Vioodroux, DiU. de la Bib,, s. v. Colmne dt NtUe; 
and conynentaricB on the texts cited. 

F. Bechtel. 

Pima Indians, an important tribe of southern Ari- 
zona, centring along the Middle Gila and its affluent, 
the Salt River. Linguistically they belong to the 
Piman branch of the widely-extended Shoshonean 
stock, and their language, with dialectic variation, is 
the .same as that spoken also by the Pdpago and ex- 
tinct Sobaipuri of southern Arizona, and by the 
Nevome of Sonora, Mexico. In SpanLsh times the 
tribes of the Arizona group were known collectively 
as Fimas Alios (Upper Pima), while those of Sonora 
w'ero distinguished as Fimas Bnjos (Ijower Pima), the 
whole territory being known as the Pimeria. The 
tribal name Pima is a corruption of their own word 
for “no’^j mistaken by the early missionaries for a 
proper name. They call them.sclveB, simply LVatam, 
** people or sometimes for distinction ’Aatam- 
akimdlt, “river-people”. Notwithstanding their im- 
portance as a tribe, the Pima have not been prominent 
m history, owing to their remoteness from military 
and missionary activity during the Spanish period, 
and to their almost unbroken peaceable attitude 
towards the whites. It was at one time claimed that 
they were the authors of the ruined puehlos in their 
country, notably the celebrated Casa Grande, but 
later investigation confirms the statement recorded 
by Father Gareds as early as 1780 that they were built 
by a previous pco])le connected with the Hopi. 

The real history of the Pima may be said to 
begin with the German Jesuit missionary explorer, 
Father Eusebio Kino (Kuhn), who in 1687 estab- 
lished a mission headquarters at Dolores, near the 
present Cucurpe, northern Sonora, Mexico, from 
which point until his death in 1711 he (!Overed the 
whole Pimeria in his missionary labours. In 1694, led 
by Indian reiwrts of massive ruins in the far north, he 
penetrated alone to the Gila, and said Mass in the Casa 
Grande. In 1697 he accompanied a military explora- 
tion of the Pima country, under Lieutenant Bernal 
and Captain Mange, baptizing nearly a hundred In- 
dians. In 1701 he made the earliest map of the Gila 
region. Ho found the Pima and their cousins the 
PApago most anxious for teachers. “They were, 
above all, desirous of being formed into regular mis- 
sion communities, with resident padres of their own; 
and at many rancherlas they built rude but neatly 
cared-for churches, planted fields, and tende<l herds 
of live stock in patient waiting for missionaries, who, 
in most ciises, never came” (Bancroft). From 1736 
to 1750 Fathers Keller and Sedelmair several times 
visited the Pima, but no missions were established in 
their country, although a number of the tribe att ached 
themselves to the IViijago missions. The revolt of the 
BoutlKTii tribes in 1750 caused a suspension of the 
work, but the missions were resumed some years 
later anti continued under increasing difficulties until 
the expulsion of the Jesuits in 1767, at whit^h time 
the whole numbtT of nt^ophytes in Arizona, chiefly 
Pdpago, was about 1200. In the next year the Ari- 
zona missions wore turned over to Franciscans of the 
College of Querctaro, who continued the work with 
some success in spite of constant inroads of the 
Apache. Although details are wanting, it is probable 
that the number of neophytes increiuscd. The most 
noted of these later workers was Father Francisco 
Garc6s, in charge of the Pdpago at San Xavier del Bac 
(1768-^76). In 1828, by decree of the revolutionary 
government of Mexico, all the missions were confis- 
cated, the Spanysh priests expelled, and all Christian- 
izing effort came tx> an end. 

About 1840 the Pima were strengthened by the 
Maricopa from the lower Gila, who moved up to 


escape the attacks of the Yuma, the common enemy 
of both. Both tribes continue to live in closd" alliance, 
although of entirely different language and origin. 
Their relations with the United States Government 
began in 1846, when General Kearney's expedition 
entered their territory, and met with a friendly recep- 
tion. Other expeditions stopped at their villages 
within the next few years, all meeting with kind treat- 
ment. With the influx of the California gold hunters 
about 1850 there set in a long period of demoraliza- 
tion, with frequent outrages by the whites which 
several times almost provoked an outbreak. In 1850 
and 1857 the hostile Yuma were defeated. The 
Apache raids were constant and destructive until the 
final subjugation of that tribe by the Government. 
In all the Apache campaigns since 1864 the Pima 
have served as willing and efficient scouts. In 1857 a 
non-rcAsident agent, was appointed, and in 1859 a 
reservation w'as surveyed for the two tribes, and 
$10,000 in goods distributed among them as a recog- 
nition of past services. In 1870 the agency was estab- 
lished at Sacaton on the reservation, since which time 
they have been regularly under Government super- 
vision. The important problem of irrigation, upon 
which the future prosperity of the tribes depends, is 
now in process of satisfactory solution by tht Govern- 
ment. As a body the Indians are now civilized, in- 
dustrious as farmers and labourers, and largely Chris- 
tian, divided between Presbyterian and Catholic. 
Presbyterian work was begun in 1870. The Catholics 
re-entered the field shortly aflerwards, and have now 
a flourishing mission school, St. John Baptist, at Gila 
Crossing, built in 1899, in charge of Franciscan 
Fathers, with several small chapels, and a total Cath- 
olic population of 600 in the two tribes, including 
fifty Maricopa. The 50(K) or more Pilpago attached 
to the same agency have been practically all Catholic 
from the Jesuit period. 

In their primitive condition the Pima were agricul- 
tural and sedentary, living in villages of lightly-built 
<lome-shapod houses, occupied usually by a single 
family each, and cultivating by the help of irrigation 
large crops of com, beans, pumpkins, and native cot- 
ton, from which the women spun the simple clothing, 
consisting of a breech-cloth and hqad-band for the 
man, and a short skiA. for the woirum, with sandals or 
moccasins for special occasion and a buckskin shirt 
in extreme cold weal, her. They also prepanid clothing 
fabrics from the inner bark of the willow. The heav- 
ier labour of cultivation was assumed by the men. 
Besides their cultivated foods, they made use of the 
fruit of the sagnaro cactus j from which also they pre- 
ared the intoxicating tizwin^ and the mesquite bean, 
esides the ordinary game of the country. They 
painted and tattooed their faces and wore their hair 
at full length. The women were not good potters, but 
they excelled as basket makers. Their arms were the 
bow, the club, and the shield, fighting always on foot. 
Their allies wer^ the Pdpago and Maricopa, their 
enemies the Apache dhd Yuma. The killing of an 
enemy was followed by an elaborate purification cere- 
mony closing with a victory dance. There was a head 
tribunal chief, with subordinate village chiefs. Po- 
lygamy was allowed, but not frequent. Descent was 
in tLe male line. Unlike Indians generally, they had 
large families and welcomed twins. Also unUke their 
neighbours, they buried in the ground instead of cre- 
]i.ating their dead. Deformed infants were kilHd at 
birth, as were also in later times the infants bom of 
white or Mexican fathers. They had, and still re- 
tain, many songs of ceremony, war, hunting, gaming, 
love, iTiadicine, and of childhood. * 

According to their elaborate genesis myth, the 
earth w^ formed by “Earth Doctor”, who himself 
evolved from a dense cloud of darkness. He made the 
plants and animals, and a race of never-dying humans, 
who by their increase so crowded the earth that hr 
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destroyed his whole creation and made a new world 
with a now race subject to thinning out by death. 
Another hero god is “Elder Brother , and prominent 
place is assigned to Sun, Moon, Night, and Coyote. 
The myth also includes a deluge story. Although the 
linguistic relations of the Pima are well known, all 
that is recorded in the language is comprised chiefly 
in a few vocabularies, none exceeding 200 words, sev- 
eral of «srhich in manuscript are in the keeping of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology. (See Kino; PX- 
PAGO Indians.) 

Banchokt, Ifist. Arizona and Ntm Mexico (Ban Francisco, 
1889); Idem, IlUt. Mexican States and Texas (2 vols., San Fran- 
cisco, 1886); BARTi.Kvr, Personal Narrative XX of Poun^ry 
Commission (2 vols.. New York, 1854) ; TJkownb, Adventures in the 
A jiaehe Country (New York, IS69); C.atholic Indian Missions, Bu- 
reau of, annual reports of Director of (Washington) ; Commissioner 
of Indian AfTairs, annual reports of (Washington) ; Diary and Itin- 
erary of Francisco Garces, cd. Cones (2 vols.. New York, 1900); 
Docume.ntos para Ilistoria de Mexico (20 vols., Mexico, 1853-.57), 
includes Bbk.val, lielaciAn de la Pimeria, Manqe, /list, Pimeriat 
etc.; Kmbkv, Notes of a Military Reconnaissance (Wa.shingtoa, 
1848); Ritsselk, The Pima Indians in Twenty-sixth Kept. Bur. 
Am, Etknnloau (Washington, 1908); Whipple, Rept. of Expedi- 
tion from San Diego to the Colorado (one of olKcial Pacific Railroad 
Hepts.t Ex. Doc. 19, 3l8t Cong., 2nd hcss., Washington, 1891). 

James Mooney. 

Pinara, titular see in Lycia, suffragan of Myra. 
Pinara was one of the chief cities of the Lyoian con- 
federation. The Lyciitn hero, Pandarus, was held there 
in great honour. It was supposed to hav'e been 
founded by Pinarus, who embarked with ilie first Cre- 
tans. According to another tradition, it was a colony 
of Xanthus and was first called Artyrnnessus. As 
in Lycian Pinara signilios “ round hilP , the city being 
built on a hill of this nature would have derived its new 
name from this fact. It is now the village of Minara or 
M inarch in the vilayet of Koniah . It contains magnif- 
icent ruins: walls, a theatric, an acropolis, sarcophagi 
and tombs, rare inscriptions (often l^ycian), and the 
remains of a church. Five bishops of Pinara are 
known: Eustathius, who signed the formula of Aca- 
eius of Cajsarea at the Council of Sclencia in 359; 
lleliodorus, who signed the letter from the bishops of 
Lycia to the Einpcror Leo (458) ; Zenas, present at the 
Trullan CouneijJ (692); Tlieodore, at the Council of 
Nic®a (787); Athanasius, at tile Photian Council of 
Constantinople (879). 

liB Quien, Oriens ehrist,^ I, 975; Bmtth, Diet, of Greek and 
Roman geog., s. v.; Fellows, Lycia, 139; Spratt and Forbes, 
Travels in Lycia, I, 1 8«iq. 

S. P^TRIDisS. 

Pinar del Rio, Diocese op (Pinetensis ad FIu- 
mcn). in Cuba, erected by the Brief “Actum pne- 
clare” of Leo XIII, 20 Feb., 1903. The boundaries 
of the diocese are those of the ci^il province; it oc- 
cupies the wostiTii part (^f the island and has an area 
of 28G7 sejuare miles. Its first bishop wjis Braulio de 
Grne y Vivaiico, consecrated at Havana, 28 October, 
1903, died the following yeaf!' Tlic present bishop is 
Manuel Ruiz y Rodriguez, consecrated at Cienfuegos, 
11 June, 1907. The diocese contains*27 parishes witn 
19 secular priests. There is a boys’ school con- 
ducted by the Piarist Fathers, and a girls’ school 
under the care of religious women. 

• Fermin Fraga BaHro. 

Plndemonte, Ippolito, an Italian poet of noble 
birm, b. at Verona, 13 Nov., 1753; d. there, 18 Nov., 
1828. He received his training at the Collcgio dt San 
Carlo in Modena. As a result of much travelling in 
Italy and foreign lands hfc acejuired a wide acquaint- 
ance, and formed close relations with many men of 
letters. He witnessed the beginnings of tijp Revolu- 
tion in Paris, and poetized thereupon in fiis “Fran- 
cia’’. Thence he went to London, Berlin, and Vienna. 
In 1791 he returned to Verona, with health impaired 
and saddened at the failure of his hopes for the regen- 
eration and aggrandizement of Italy, and dcvotecT his 


last years to study and religious practices. tThe chief 
poetical works of Pindcmoiite are the “POcsic’’ and 
“Prose campestri”, the “Sepolcri” and his version 5f 
the Odyssey. The “Pocsic” and “Prose campestri’’ 
were published between 1788 and 1794; the most ad- 
mired portions arc those entitled “Alla Luna”, “Alla 
Salute”, “La Melanconia”, and “La Giovinezza”. 
They evince his reading of the English descriptive 
poets. The “ Sepolcri” is in the form of a letter and is 
largely a response to the similarly named poem of 
Foscolo, with whose views, respecting the patriotic 
and other emotions evoked by the aspect of the t ombs 
of the well-deserving, lu^ sympathizes; lie rebukes 
Foscolo, howev(T, for having neglected to recount, 
among the other emot ions, that of t he comfort brought 
to us by religious coiisiderat ions. The influence of the 
English poet Gray is notici'able in this work. Upon 
his version of the Odyssiry he seems to have laboured 
fifteen years, and is (jiiile faithful to the letter and 
spirit of the original. It Mjipeared in print in 1822. 
His lessc^r work siiKiludo among others sev(u*al trag- 
edies, the “Ulisse”, the “Geta e Caracalla”, the 
“Eteocle e Polinice”, and especially the “Anninio”. 
composed in 1804 and rcivealing the influence exerted 
upon liirn by the Ossianic matter. In prose he pro- 
duced the “Clementina”, and a short story, “Aba- 
ritte”, which imitates Johnson’s “Rasselas”. He left 
a large correspondence exchangfxl with noted persons 
of his time and a few minor documents. 

Poesie originali di I. PindemorUe (Floreiifo, 1858-9) ; Odissea, 
ed. I.ONZOGua, Sansoni; Toiiraoa, I. Sepolcri di I. Pindemonte 
in Disenssioni (LeKhurn, 1888); Montanaui, Storia della vita de 
opere di I. P. (Venice, 185.')); Zaneli.a, /. Pindemonte e gli 
Inglesi in Paralleli Letterari (Veronn, 1885). 

J. D. M. Ford. 

Pineda, John de, b. in Seville, 1558; d. there, 27 
Jan., 1637. He entered the Society of Jesus in 1572, 
taught philosophy and theology five years in Seville 
and Cordova, and specialized in Scripture, which ho 
taught for eighteen years at Cordova, Seville, and 
Madrid. He held the posts of Provost of th(i pro- 
fessed house and rector of the college of Seville. 
He was consultor to the Spanish Inquisition, and, in 
this capacity, visited the chief libraries of Spain. The 
result of his visits was the “Index Librorum Prohi- 
bitorum” (1612), which won the iipprcciation of the 
Inquisition and of the chief inquisitor, Cardinal 
Sandoval, Archbishop of Toledo; it was re-edited 
(1632) for Cardinal ZapSta. Plis learning is evidenced 
by the nineteen jirintcd works and six manuscripts, 
chiefly on exegctical subjects, which remain to us of 
his writings: (1) “Comment ariorum in Job Libri 
tredecim” (Madrid, 1597-1601). Each chapter is 
paraphrased and fully commented upon. Those two 
folios were often rc-issuod in Madrid, Cologne, Se- 
ville, Venice, and Paris. Seven indexes served as 
guides to the student. Both Catholic and Protestant 
cxegetes still praise this colossal storehouse of erudi- 
tion, The archieology, textual criticism, comparisop 
of various interpretations, use of historical data from 
profane writers, all show Pineda to have been far 
ahead of his time in scientific criticism of the Bible; 
(2) “Prajlectio sacra inCanticaCanticorum” (Seville, 
1602), issued as a greeting to Cardinal de Guevera, 
Archbishop of Seville, on the occasion of his visit to 
the Jesuit college there; (3) “Salomon prajvius, sive 
de rebus Salomohis regis libri octo” (fol., pp. 587; 
Lyons, 1609; Mainz, 1613). The life, kingdom, wis- 
dom, wealth, royal buildings, character, and death 
of Solomon are treated in scholarly fashion; five in- 
dexes arc added as helps to the student. (4) “Dc C- 
Plinii loco inter cruditos controverso ex lib. VII. 
Atque ctiam morbus est aliquis per ^apientiam mori”. 
Considerable controversy resulted from his interpreta- 
tion of Pliny (see Sommervogel, infra). (5) “Com- 
mentarii in Ecclesiasten, liber uifus” (fol., pp. 1224; 
Seville, 1619), appeared in various editions, as did the 
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oommcntE^ on Solomon. The fame he won by his 
erudition Snd sanctity is attested in many ways. On 
aivisit to the University of Evora he was greeted by a 
Latin sfjecch, and a memorial tablet was set up with 
the legend: II ic Pineda fuit. What astounds one 
most in the writings of this cxegetc of the old school 
is his vast knowledge not merely of Latin, but of 
Greek and Hebrew. 

NiERKMBEHn, VoTones Ihistres de la C, de J., VII (Bilbao, 
1801), 105; St)MMEUvo«KL, Biblinthique de la C. de J. (Paris, 
1895), VI, 700; IX. 772; CjUilhermy, Minologe de la C. de J, 
Aaaiatance d'Espagne, 1 (Parle*. 1002), 178. 

Walteu Drum. 

Pinerolo, Diocese op (Pineroltensis), in the 
province of Turin, in Piedmont, Northern Italy, 
suffragan of Turin. In the Middle Ages the city of 
Pinerolo was one of the keys of Italy, and was there- 
fore one of the principal fortresses of the dukes of 
Savoy. It is now the seat of a military school. Those 
of its churches deserving mention arc the cathedral 
(whi(!h dates from the ninth eemtury. and has a beau- 
ful campanile) and San Maurizio, a beautiful Gothic 
church, from the belfry of which there is a superb 
view of the Alps and of the sub-Alpine plain. The 
earliest mention of Pinerolo is in the tenth centupr; 
it belonged to the Marca di Torino (March of Turin) 
and was governed by the abbots of Pinerolo, even 
after the city had established itself as a commune 
(1200). From 1235, how'cver, Amadeus IV of Savoy 
exercised over the town a kind of protectorate which, 
in 1243, became absolute, and was cxenased there- 
after cither by the house of Savoy, or of Savoy- 
Acaia. When the French invadexi I*iedmont (1536), 
Pinerolo fell into their hands and they remained in 
liossession until 1574. However, by the treaty of 
Cherasco it again fell to France (1630), and it re- 
mained under French rul<^ until restored by the treaty 
of Turin to Savoy. The latter state, at the same time, 
withdrew from the league against Louis XIV. Pinor- 
olo was originally an abbey nullius. It was founded 
in 1064 by Adelaide, Princess of Susa, and was made 
a diocese, in 1748, at the request of Chjirlos Emman- 
uel, its first prelate being G. B. d’Orlii^. In 1805, 
conformably with the wish of Napoleon, the diocese 
was united with that of Saluzzo, but, in 1817, was 
re-established as an independent see. Within its 
territo^ is the famous fortress of Fencstrellc. It has 
68 parishes, 16,200 inhabitants, 3 religious houses of 
women, and 3 educational insdtitutes for girls. 

Cappfw.letti, Le Chirac rf’ (Venice, 1857); Carutti, 
Storia di Pinerolo (Pinerolo, 1893). U, BenIONI. 

Pingr6, Alexandre Guy, b. in Paris 11 September, 
1711; d. 1 May, 1796. He was educated in Senlis 
at the college of the Genovefan fathers. Regulars 
of the Order of St. Augustine, which he entered at 
sixteen. In 1735 he was m:ulc professor of theology 
there. About 1749 he accepted the professorship 
of astronomy in the newly-founded academy at 
Rouen. Already famous for detecting an error of 
four minutes in Lacaille’s calculation of the lunar 
eclipse of 23 December, 1749, in 1753 he further dis- 
tinguished himwself by the observation of the transit 
of M^cury and was consequently appointed corre- 
sponding member of the Acad6iiiie des Sciences. 
Later he was made librarian of Ste-Genevi6ve and 
chancellor of the university. He built an observatory 
in the Abbey of Ste-GeneviOve and there spent forty 
years of strenuous labour. He compiled in 1753 the 
first nautical Ulmanac for the year 1754, and subse- 
quently for 1755-57, when Lalande was charged with 
the publication. Lacaille had calculated for his 
treatise, **L’art de v(^rifier les dates”, the eclipses of 
the first nineteen centuries of the Christian era; 
Pingr4 in a secoAd edition took up his calculations 
and extern led them over ten centuries before Christ. 
In 17G0 he joined an unsuccessful expedition to the 
Island Rodriguez in the Pacific to observe the transit 


of Venus on 6 June, 1761. More satisfadlory re- 
sults were obtained from an eimedition to the French 
Cape on Haiti where the next transit . was observed 
on 3 Juno, 1769. About 1757 he became engrossed in 
the history of comets, and in his “ Com6tographie on 
Trait6 historioue et th6orique des comOtes^' (2"’vols., 
Paris, 1783-4), the material contained in all the 
ancient annals and more r<^ent publications is me- 
thodically arranged and critically sifted. In 1756 he 
published a “Projet d’une histoire d'astronomie du 
dix-septi^me si6cle”, completed in 1786. Through 
Lalande’s influence the National Assembly granted 
three thousand francs to defray the expenses of pub- 
lication, but it proceeded slowly and at Pingr6’8 
death was discontinued. In 1901 the whole work was 
re-edited by Bigourdan under the title: “Annales 
celestes du dix-septi^;me si^cle”. PingrA also jiub- 
lishcd “Manuale Astrononiicon libri quinque ct 
Arati Phsenomena, cum interpretatione Gallica ct 
notis” (2 vols., 1786), and numerous astronomical 
observations in the “M6moires de Tlnstitut” (1753- 
87), in the “Journal de Tr6voux”, in the “Phil. 
Trans. ” etc. 

In encyclopedic works it is commonly asserted 
that Pingr6 took an active part in Jansenistic q,uar- 
rels, and hence was relegated to provincial towns and 
colleges. Consequently he is often said to have fallen 
a victim to Roman intolerance. The fact is that during 
his earlier career Pingr6 seems to have been imbued 
with Jansenistic views, as is borne out by the “Nou- 
velles Eccl^siastiqiM^”, the great Jansenist organ. 
In 1737 Mgr de Salignac, Bishop of Pamiers, active 
against Jansenism, summoned Pingr6, who was 
severely rebuked and finally had to submit to an 
examcn by some Jesuit fathers. He expressed him- 
self willing to condemn the five propositions, de cceur 
et d* esprit t at the same time maintaining that he 
could not condemn them as propositions of Jansenius, 
as they were not to be found in his works. (It should 
be remembered that in 1653 and 1656 the popes had 
declared repeatedly that the propositions were de 
facto contained in the “ Augustinus”.) In 1745 a gen- 
eral chapter of the fathers of Stc- Genevieve was 
convened; by order of the king Father Chambroy 
was elected superior ^neral. Strict orderc had been 
issueil to the superiors of the qonventual establish- 
ments that only such members should be deputed as 
were willing to subscribe to the papal Bulls and espe- 
cially “Unigenitus”. This measure excited opposi- 
tion. Father Pingr6, then living at Senlis, and some 
of his fellow religious entered a vehement protest 
against the proceedings of the chapter. Father 
Scoffier, one of the most determined opponents of 
the election, was removed from Senlis. A similar 
disciplinary punishment was inflicted on Pingr6, 
then professor of theology. According to an in- 
troductory notice prefaced to the memoirs of the 
Jansenist Abb6 A^nauli d’Andilly, in the collection 
“M^moires sur I’histoii^ de France de Michaud et 
Poujoulat” (2nd series, IX), Pingr6 is their editor 
(Leyden, 1756). He was therefore an active Jan- 
senist, at least until 1747; his influence, however, 
never became serious nor lasting. In the ecclesiasti- 
cal higtory of the eighteenth .century, especially in 
the “M^rnoires pour servir A I'histoire eccl6si^tiquc 
pendant le 18® 8i^cle”of Picot, his name is not men- 
tioC<ed. 

PnpNT, Notice sur la vie ei les ouvraoes d* Alexandre Out Ptngri 
in Memoiresde VInatitut, I; Lalandr, Hist, de VAatronomie pour 
1706 1 pp. 773-8; Dei^ambre, Hial. de VAatronomie au XVlII*. 
siicUt pp. 664-87; Ventbnat, Notice sur la vie du dtoyen Pinari, 
lue A la 8iap.ee publique du Lycie des Arts in Magasin Eneyclo* 
pidique, I« 342; Table raihonnie et alph€d>iligue des nouvdles 
Ecelisiastiiiues depute 17B8 ju8qu*en 1760 inelueivement (1767), 
B. w. Pitmt^: Salignac; Chanoinee Riguliers de Ste-Geneviive. 

J. Stein. 

Pinna da Encama^ao, Mattheus, writer and 
theologian, b. at Bio de Janeiro, 2^ Aug., 1687; d. 
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there, Dec., 1764. On 3 March, 1703, he became a page of his book, several times shii)wrec1iccl, taken 
Benedictine at thp Abbey of Nossa Scnhora do Mont- prisoner many times and sold its a slave. He was tl^e 
serrate at Rio-de Janeiro, whore he also studied the first to make known the natural riclics of Janan, and 
humanities and philosophy under the learned Jos6 founded the first setthiiiient near \ okohama, in 1548. 
dft Natividadc. After studving ^ired of wandering, he 


Benedictine at thp Abbey of Nossa Scnhora do Mont- prisoner many times and sold as a slave. He was tl^e 
serrate at Rio-de Janeiro, where he also studied the first to make known the natural riclics of Janan, and 


da Natividadc. After studying 
theology at the monastery of 
Bahia he was ordained priest 24 
March, 1708, and appointed pro- 
fessor ^f pliilosophy and the- 
ology. Along with Caspar da 
M^re dc Deus (d. about 1780), 

Antonio dc Sao Bernardo (d. 

1774) and a few others, he was 
the most learned Bc'iiedictine of 
his province and his contempo- 
raries considered him the great- 
est theologian in Brazil. lie was 
likewise highly esteemed for his 
piety and charity towards the 
poor, the sick, and the neglected. 

In 1726 he was eleided abbot of 
the monastery at Rio de Janeiro, 
but soon after his election in- 
curred the displeasure of Luiz 
Vahia M^nteiro, the Governor of 
Brazil, who banished him from 
his monastery in 1727. 8oon 
afterwards he escaped to Portu- 
gal, became very influential at 
Court and was restored to his Portrait or 
monastery by Cardinal Motta in Church of . . Mj 

1729. He held the oflice of abbot repeatedly there 



Portrait of Pinturicchio by Himsrlp 
Church of S. Maria Muggiore, Spcilo 


returned to Portugal where he 
married, settling in the town of 
Almada. The first account of 
his travels is to be found in a 
collection of Jesuit letters pub- 
lished in Venice in 1565, but the 
best is his own “Peregrinagtio”, 
the first edition of which ap- 
peared in JJsbon in 1614. The 
work is n^garded as a classic in 
Portugal, where Pinto is consid- 
ered one of their best prose writ- 
ers. In otlier countries, it has 
been enUiusiastiirally read by 
8om(^, by otluTS characterized as 
a highly coloured romance. But 
it lias an element of sincerity 
which is convimang, and its sub- 
stani ial hoiu^sty is now g(Mierally 
admitted. It is probable that, 
having written it frtim memory, 
he put down his impr(‘s.sions, 
rather than events as they a<rtii- 
ally occurred. Th(^ Spanish 
edilioii by Francisco do Hcrrara 
appeared in l(i20, reprinted in 
I'he French translation is by 


did not complete entirely 
nor was it ptiblished. 

DiUario do Moateiro de N. S. 
do Montaerrate do Rio de Janeiro^ 
preserved in MS. at the Monas- 
tery Library of Rio de Janeiro, 
G9-74. 312-18; Ramiz GalvLo, 
ilpo7ilamenfo« hiatoricoa aobre 
a Ordam Betiedictino em general, 
e em particular aobre o Moateiro 
de N, S, do Monaerrate do I9io 
de Janeiro in Reviata Trimenaal 
do Inat'Uviohiatorico,Mographico 
e ethnogrdphico do Brasil (Hio 
de Jdieiro. 1872}, 249 sq. 

Michael Ott. 



Con AS, Travels of Fernando 
Mnulea Fin tr. (London, 
1S91). 

Fuentes. 


1729. He held the oflice of abbot repeatedly there- 1627, 1645, 1664. I'he French translation is by 
after, both at Rio (hi Janeiro G729-31 and 1739) Figuier (Paris, 1628, and 1630). There are three 
and at Bahia in 1740. In 1732 he was elected pro- Iiinglish editions by Cogan (London, 1663, 1692, and 
vincial abbot., in which capacity he visited even the 1891), the last abridged and illustrated. 

most distant monasteries Co«jan. Travels of Fernando 

of Brazil, desiiite the great I 
difficulty of travel. He 1 
was again elected pmvin- 
cial abbot in 1752, but this 
time he declined the hon- 
our, preferring to spend 
his old age in prayer and 
retirement. His works are : 

** Defonsio Matris Eccle- 
siae” (Lisbon, 1729) an 
extensive treatise on grace 
and free will against Ques- 
nel, Baius, Jansenius, etc.: 

‘‘Viridario Evangelico” 

(Lisbon, 1730-37), four 
volumes of sermons on 
the Gospels; ‘‘Thcologia 
Scholastica Dogmatica’’, 
in six volumes, which he 


St. Catherinb, Detail from “La Dibputa” 
I’inturicct^o, AppartBuiento Borgia, Rome 


Pinto, FbrnXo Men-, St Catherine, Detau 

DBsrPortUKuese traveller, . i’mtunccJ^o. Appart. 
b. at Montemor-o-Velho near Coimbra, c. 1509; d. at 
Almada near Lisbon, 8 July, 1583. After serving as 

D e to the Duke of Coimbra, he went to the East 
ies in 1537, and, for tM|cnty-one years, travelled, 
chiefly in the Far East. In the course of his adven- 
turous career at jea, he was, as he tell§ on the title 


Pinturicchio (Bernar- 
dino Di Betto, surnamod 
PiNTuniccHio), b. at Ve- 
rona, about 1454; d. at Si- 
ena, 11 December^ 1513. 
Hest udied undtT Fiorcnzo 
di Lorenzo; and liis follow 
stiuhmts, perhaps because 
of his great facility, sur- 
iiaincd him Pinturicchio 
(the dauber). Pinturic- 
chio did an immense 
amount of work. His 
principal easel pictures 
are: “St. Catherine^' 
(National Gallery, Lon- 
don); a “Madonna” (Ca- 
thedral of Sanseverino), 
with ■ t he prothonotary, 
Liberato Bartello, kneel- 
ing; “ Portrait |jf a Child ” 
(Dresden Gallery): 
* ‘ Apollo and M arsy as * * 
(the Louvre), attributed 
to Perugino, Francia, and 
even Rapha(*l; the “Ma- 
donna enthroned between 
saints”, an altar-piece 
(Pinaeot heerf of Perugia) ; 
the ” Madonna of Monte- 
oliveto’ ’ (communal palace 

a; r 0 /!>:«_ 


of San Gimignano) ; a”Coronationof the Virgin ” (Pin- 
acxitheca of the Vatican); the “Return of Ulysses 
(National Gallery, London) ; the “ AuCent of Calvary , 
a splendid miniature (Borromeo Palace, Milan). He 
wa.4 chiefly a f rescoist, following priacipally the process 
of distemper {tempera ) . There are frescoes of his m the 
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Si^tine Chif|)el, in the decoration of which he assisted 
PerugiiM) in 1480, Ara Cocli, the Appartamento Borgia, 
Sj^llo, Siena, and Sta Maria del Popolo. Modern 
critics agree in recognizing as his two frescoes in the 
Sistine Chapel, the “Baptism of Jesus” and “Moses 
journeying to Egypt”. The Bufalini commissioned 
him to paint the life of St. Bernardine for the chapel, 
at the Ara C(eli; but his chief work was the decoration 
of the Borgia apartment entrusted to him by Alexander 
VI. Ilis compositions begin in the Hall of Mysteries, 
so called because it contains the “Annunciation”, the 
“Visitation”, the “Crib”, the “Resurrection”, the 
“Pentecost”, the “Ascension”; that of the “Resur- 
rection” contains a splendid portrait of Alexander 
VI. In the Hall of Saints, the most beautiful of all, 
he has outlined with much grace and brilliancy the 
histories of various martyrs: St. Susanna, St. Bar- 
bara, Disputation of St. Catherine, Visit of St. 
Anthony to St. Paul the Hermit, and the Martyr^ 
dom of St. Sebastian. The next hall is devoted 
to the representation of the Liberal Arts. Critics 
generally deny that the decorat ion of the last two 
rooms is the work of Pinturicchio, but the three 
large rooms which he certainly decorated form an 
exquisite museum. Following the Sienese school 
Pinturicchio enlivened his paintings by making use of 
sculptured reliefs glistening with gold which he mixed 
with his frescoes. In 1501 he decorated the chapel of 
the Blessed Sacrament in St. Mar 3 '’ Major at Spcllo. 
On the ceiling he painted four Sibyls and on the walls 
the Annunciation, the Adoration of the Shepherds and 
the Arrival of the Magi, and Jesus in the midst of the 
Doctors. He had a special love for these pictures for 
in them he placed his owm portrait. In 1502 Cardinal 
Francisco Piccolomini commissioned him to depict the 
life of his uncle, Pius II, in ten large compositions on 
the side walls of the Piccolomini library at Siena. 
These frescoes arc fifteenth-century tableaux vivauts in 
which people of all conditif)ns are represented. Above 
the altar erected at the entrance to the Library is seen 
the Coronation of Pius III. Pinturicchio, again sum- 
moned to Rome by Julius II, painted on the ceiling 
of the choir of Sta Maria del Popolo splendid Sibyls 
and Doctors of the Church, in stucco frames separated 
by graceful arabesques. 

Crowb and Cava i.r ABE m.i:, A new hielory of painting in Italy, 
III (London, 1SG6), BijRrKHARnT and Bode, Le Cicerone, 
tr. GArard, II (Parifl, 1892), .'i88-9W;- Ehri.e and Stevenson, <ili 
affreschi del Pinturicchio nelV appartamento Borgia (Rome, 1897) ; 
Steimann, Pinturicchio (Bielefeld, 1898); Boyer d’Aoen, Pin- 
turicchio in Siena (Berlin, 1903); Ricci, Pinturicchio, tr. into 
French (Paris, 1903); Sortaib, Pinturicchio et VEcole ombrienne 
in Excursions artistiques et litt&raires (Paris, 1003), 2nd Heries, 1- 
89; Gofkin, Pinturicchio (Paris, 190(i); P^rat^, Pinturicchio \n 
Hist, de VArt d^Andr6 Michel, IV (Paris, 1909), 317-29. 

Gaston Sortais. 

Pinz6n, MartIn Aixinso, Spanish navigator and 
comnanion of Columbus on his first voyage to the New 
World, b. at Palos de Mogucr, 1441 ; d. there at the 
convent of La Rdbida, 1493. Sprung from a family of 
seamen, he became a hjirdy sailor and skilful pilot. 
According to Parkman and other historians, he sailed 
under Cousin, a navigator from Dieppe, to tne eastern 
coast of Africa, whence they were carried far to the 
south-west. They there discovered an unknown land 
and a mighty river. PinB6n^s conduct on this voyage 
was so mutinous that Cousin cnterwl a complaint to 
the admiralty on their return home, and had him dis- 
missed from* the maritime service of Dieppe. Re- 
turning to Spain Pinzdn became acquainted with 
Columbus through Fray Juan Perez de Marchina, 
prior of the convent of La Rdbida, and became an 
enthusiastic propioter of the scheme of the great 
navigator. Other historians account differently for 
the origin of Pinzdn’s interest in Columbus’s project. 
According to these, he heard of the scheme sev^al 
years after he had retired from active life as a sailor, 
and establisj^ed with his brothers a shipbuilding firm 


in his native town. During a visit to Rome he learned 
from the Holy Office of the tithes which had been paid 
from the beginning of the fifteenth century from a 
country named Vinland, and examined the charts of 
the Norman explorers. On his return home he* sup- 
ported the claims of Columbus, wdien his opinion wjis 
sought by Queen Isabella’s advisers concerning the 
proposed voyage. It was he wdio paid the one^eighth 
of the expense demanded from Columbus as his share, 
and built the three v(;ssels for the voyage. Through 
his influence also Columbus secured the crews for the 
transatlantic , journey. Pinzdn commanded wie 
“Pinta”, and his brother Vicente Yanez the “Nina”. 
On 21 November, 1492, he deserted Columbus off 
Cuba, hoping to be I he first to discov(5r the imaginary 
island of Osabeque. He was the first to discover 
Haiti (Ili^aniola), and thi? river where he landed 
(now the Porto Caballo) was long called after him 
the River of Martin Alonso. He carrif*d off thence 
four men and two girls, intending to steal them as 
slaves, but he was eompelled to restore them to their 
homes by Columbus, wdioni he rejoined on the coast 
of Haiti on 6 January, 1403. It was during this 
absence that the flagship was driven ashdi’e, and 
Columbus compelled to take to the “Nifia”. In 
excuse for his conduct, Pinz6n afterw^ards alleged 
stress of w^eather. Off the coast <.)f the Azores he 
again deserted, and set sail with all speed for Spain, 
hoping to be the first to communicate t he news of the 
discovery. Driven by a hurricane into the port of 
Bayonne in Galicia, he sent a lett(*r to the king asking 
for an audience. The monarch refusing to receive 
an\'onebut the admiral, Pinzdn sailed for Palos, which 
he reached on the sarnie day as Columbus (15 March, 
1493). Setting oUt immediat ely for Madrid to make 
a fresh attempt to sec the king, he. was met by a 
messenger who forbade him to appear at court. Anger 
and jealousy, added to the privations of the voyage, 
undermined his health, and led to his death a few 
months later. 

In addition to tbo various bioKraphievs of (\)lumhus, consult 
«?apocially Ahcenbio, Marlin Alonso Pinznn, cstudio histdrico 
(Madrid, 1892); Fkrnanukz Duno, Colon, Pinzon (Madrid, 
1883). « Thomas Kennedy. 

Piombo, Sebastian deii, iiio^e correi^tly known its 
Sebastian Luciani, Viuietian portrait painter, b. at 
Venice, 1485; d. in Rome, 1547. He was known as 
del Piombo, from 
the office, con- 
ferred upon him 
by Clement VII, 
of keeper of the 
leaden seals. He 
was a pupil of" 

Giovanni Bellini, 
and later on of 
Giorgione. Hise 
first idea was to 
become a religious 
or an ecclesiastic, 
and it is probable 
that he took minor 
ordeni and had 
every intention of 
proceeding to the 
prf\;sthooa, but he 
wasf strongly in- 
terested in music, 
devoted consider- 
abletimS>to study- 
ing that art, and in so doing became acquainted with 
Giorgione, a clever musician, who it appears induced 
him to delay his procedure towards the priesthood and 
give some attention to painting. It was on Giorgione’s 
recommendation that he entered the studio of Bellini 
and, later, wprked with Giorgione ip his own studio. 
From the time of his acquaintance Wt'^ him, we hoar 
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no more of his intention to embrace an ecclesiastical 
career. His earlier paintings were executed in Venice, 
but he was invfted to Rome by Agostino Chigi, who 
was then building the Farnesina Palace, and some of 
the decoration of the rooms was put in the hands of 
Luciani. His work attracted the attention of Michel- 
angelo. and the two men became w^arm friends. A 
little later Raphael saw his work and praised it 
highly, liut they were never friends because of the 
* jealousy existing between Michelangelo and Raphael 
N and the friendship between Luciani and Michel- 
angelo. The works which Luciani executed in Rome 
and at Viterbo betrayed the strong influence of 



Tbb Raibtnq of Lazarus 
Sebaatiano del Piombo, National Gallery, London 


Michelangelo. Their grandcnir of composition 
could have eornc from no other artist of the time, 
but their magnificence of colour has nothing to do 
with the great sculptor, and is the result of Luciani’s 
genius. A special event in Luciani’s career is con- 
nected with th<; cominis.sion given to Raphael to 
paint the picture of the Tran.s?figu^ation, Cardinal 
de* Medici, who cominissioned the pictun^, desjired 
at the same tiim; to give an altar-piece to his titular 
cathedral at Narbonne, and commissioned a painting 
to be called the “Raising of Lazarus and to be of 
the same size tis RaphaeFs “Transfiguration”. The 
two works were finished at about the same time, and 
were exhibited. It was perfectly evident that Luciani 
owed a great deal to the influence and the assistance 
of ^chelangcjo, but the colouring was so rnagni^- 
cent, and the elTcjct so superb, that it created great 
excitement in Rome; notwithstanding that \he 
“Transfiguration” by Raohacl was regarded as the 
greifter picture, Luciani* work was universally 
admired. The picture is now iif the English Nationm 
Gallery. 

Luciani painted a great many portraits, one of 
Cardinal de* Medici, another of Aretino, more than 
one portrait of members of the Doria family, of the 
Farnese, and of the Gonzaga families, and a clever 
one of Baccio PIndinclli the painter. His painting 


was marked by vigour of colouring, sweetness, anA 
grace; his portraits are e.xcccdingly true aift lifelikci 
the draperies well painted, and well drawn, bgt the 
feature of his work is the extraordinary quality of his 
colour and the atmosphere with all the delicate 
subtleties of colour value which it gives. In many of 
his pictures the colouring is as clear and fresh to-day 
as it was when it was first painted, and this more espe- 
cially applies to the, carnations, in other men’s work 
the first to fade. After the death of Raphael, he 
was regarded as the chief painter in Rome, and it 
was then that ho acquired his position as keeper of 
the lead seals, an office which was lucrative and im- 
portant, and which enabled him to have more leisure 
than hitherto had boon at his disposal. His death 
took place at the time that he wiw painting the chapel 
of the Chigi family, a work which was to be finished 
by Salviati. His pictures can be studied in Florence, 
Madrid, Naples, Parma, St. Pcterslnirg, and Tra- 
vesio, three of his most notable portraits being those 
at Naples and Parma, and the fine portrait of Cardi- 
nal Pole, now at St. I’otorsburg. 

Seft Vabari'b Lives of the Painters, various editirms; and a work 
by Claodio Tolomki, cited by Lanzt, and known as Pilturi di 
Lendinara. 

George Charles Williamson. 

Pionius, Saint, martyred at Smyrna, 12 March, 
250. Pionius, with Sabina and Ascrlepiades, was ar- 
rested on 23 February, the anniversary of St. Poly- 
carp’s martyrdom. I'hey had pfissed the previous 
night in prayer and fasting. Knowing of his impend- 
ing arrest, Pionius had fastened fetters round the 
necks of him.self and his companions to signify that 
they were already (*,ondemncd. People seeing them 
letl off unbound might suppose that they wTre pre- 
ared, like so many other Christians in Smyrna, the 
ishop included, to sacrifice. Early in the morning, 
after they had partaken of the Holy Bread and of 
water, they were conducted to th(5 forum. The placo 
was thronged with Greeks and Jews, for it was a ^reat 
Sabbath and therefore a general holiday in the city — 
an indication of the importance of the Jews in Smyrna. 
Pionius harangued the multitude. He begged the 
Greeks to remember what Homer had said about not 
mocking the corpse of an enemy. Let them refrain 
therefore from mocking those Christians w'ho had 
apostatized. He then turned to the Jews and quoted 
Moses and Solomon to Jhe same effect. He ended 
with a vehement refusal to offer sacrifice. Then fol- 
lowed the usual interrogatories and threats, after 
which Pionius and his companions were relegated to 
prison, to await the arrival of the proconsul. Hero 
they found other confessors, among them a Montanist. 
Many pagans visited them, and Christians who had 
sacrificed, lamenting their fall. The latter Pionius ex- 
horted to repcuitancc. A further attempt before the 
arrival of the proconsul was made to force Pionius and 
his companions into an act of apostasy. They were 
carried off to a temple where every effort was made to 
compel them to participate in a sacrifice. On 12 
March, Pionius was brought before the proconsul who 
first tried persuasion and then torture. Both having 
failed, Pionius was condemned to be burnt alive. He 
suffered in company with Metrodorus, a Marcionite 
priest.- His feast is kept by the Latins on 1 Feb.; by 
the Greeks on 11 March. .The true day of his martyr- 
dom, according to the Acts, was 12 March. Eusebius 
(“II.E.”, IV, xv| “Chron.”, p. 17, ed. Seboene) places 
the martyrdom m the reign of Antoninus. His mis- 
take was probably due to the fact that he found the 
martyrdom of Pionius in a volume containing the 
Acts of Martyrs of an earlier date. Possibly his MS. 
lacked the chronological note in o%ir present ones. 
For the Life of Polycarp by Pionius, see Polycarp, 
Saint. Did Pionius before his martyrdom c.elebrate 
with bread and water? We know* from St. Cyprian 
(Ep. 63) that this abuse existed in his time. But note 
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(1) the bread is spoken of as Holy, but not the water; 

(2) it \8 unlikely that Pionius would celebrate with 
only two persons present. It is more likely therefore 
that we have here an account, not of a celebration, 
but of a private Cornraunion (see Funk, ‘^Abhand- 
lungen”, 1, 287). 

The Acts of Pionius exist in two Latin translations, one pub- 
lished by Sum us and the Bollanuisth (Feb., 1), the other by 
Rvinart. The Greek original was first published by Gbuuaudt 
in Archiv filr aUiviache Philologie, XVIII (Berlin, 1896), reprinted 
in his Acta martyrum selecta (Berlin, 1902) and in Knopf, 
wdhlte Mdrtyracien (TUbingen, 1901). See al.so Lbcleroq. Lea 
maftyra^ II, 17 sqq.; Allard, Hiat. dea perafeutiona, II, ST.'i sqq.; 
Zaon, Forachungen zur Geack. dea neiiteat. Kanona, IV, 271 sqq. 

J. F. Bacchus. 

Pious Bequests. See Legacies. 

Pious Fund of the Californias, The (Fondo 
P iADOso DE LAS Califounias), had Its origin, in 1007, 
in voluntary donations made by individuals and reli- 
gious bodies in Mexico to members of the Society of 
Jesus, to enable them to propagate the Catholic Faith 
in the territory then known as California. The early 
contributions to the fund were placed in the hands of 
the missionaries, the most active of whom were Juan 
Maria Salvatierra and Francisco Eusebio Kino. The 
later and larger donat ions took the form of agreements 
by the donors to hold the property donated for the 
use of the missions and to devote the income therefrom 
to that purpose. In 1717 the capital sums of prac- 
tically all of the donations were turned over to the 
Jesuits, and from that 3 ’'ear until the expulsion of the 
members of the Society of Jesus from Mcxic^o the 
Pious Fund was administered by thorn. In 1768, with 
the expulsion of all members of the Society from Span- 
ish territory the Pragmatic Sanction of Charles HI 
of Spain, the Crown of Spain assumed the administra- 
tion of the fund and retained it until Mexican inde- 
pendence was achieved in 1821. During this period 
(1768-1821) missionary labours in California were 
divided, the territory of Upper California being con- 
fided to the Franciscans, and that of Lower California 
to the Dominicans. Prior to the expulsion of the 
Jesuits thirteen missions had been founded in Lower 
California, and by the ^^ear 1823 the Franciscans had 
established twenty-one missions in Upper California. 
In 1821 the newly established Government of Mexico 
assumed the administration of the fund and continued 
to administer it until 1840. * 

In 1836 Mexico passed an Act authorizing a petition 
to the Holy See for the creation of a bishopric in Cali- 
fornia, and declaring that upon its creation *‘the 
property belonging to the Pious Fund of the Califor- 
nias shall be placed at the disposal of the new bishop 
and his successors, to be by them managed and em- 
ployed for its objects, or other similar ones, always 
respecting the wishes of the founders In response 
to this petition, Gregory XVI, in 1840, erected the 
Californias into a diocese and appointed Francisco 
Garcia Diego (then president of the missions of the 
Californias) as the first bishop of the diocese. Shortly 
after his consecration, Mexico delivered the properties 
of the Pious Fund to Bishop Diego, and they were 
held and administered by him until 1842, when General 
Santa Ana, President of Mexico, promulgated a decree 
rei)caling the above-quoted provision of the Act of 
1836, and directing that the Government should again 
assume charge of the fund. The properties of the 
fund were surrendered under compulsion to the Mexi- 
can Government in April, 1842, and on 24 October of 
that year a decree was promulgated by Gcmcral Santa 
Ana directing that the properties of the fund be 
sold, and the proceeds incorporated in the national 
treasury, and fdrther providing that the sale should 
be for a sum representing the annual income of the 
properties capitall^ied at six per cent per annum. The 
decree provided that the public treasury will ac- 
knowledge yn indebtedness of six per cent per annum 
on the totU proceeds of the sales”, and specially 


pledged the revenue from tobacco for , the payment of 
that amount ”to carry on the objects to which said 
fund is destined”. 

By the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo^ 2 Feb., 1848, 
Upper California was ceded to the United States by 
Mexico, and all claims of citizens of the United States 
against the Republic of Mexico which had theretofore 
accrued were discharged by the terms of tht/ treaty. 
After the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo (and indeed 
for some years before) Mexico made no payments 
for the benefit of the missions. The archbishop and 
bishops of California claimed that, as citizens of the 
United States, they were entitled to demand and re- 
ceive from Mexico for the benefit of the missions 
within their dioceses a proper proportion of the sums 
which Mexico had assumed to pay in its legislative 
decree of 24 October, 1842. By a convention between 
the United States and Mexico, concluded 4 July, 1868. 
and proclaimed 1 February, 1860, a Mexican ana 
American Mixed Claims Commission was created to 
consider and adjudge the validity of claims held by 
citizens of cither country against the Government of 
the other which had arisen between the dete of the 
Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo and the date of the 
convention creating the commission. To this com- 
mission the prelates of Upper California, in 1869, pre- 
sented their claims against Mexico for such part of 
twenty-one ycars^ interest on the Pious Fund (accrued 
between 1848 and 1869) payable under the terms of 
the Santa Ana decree of October, 1842, as was prop- 
erly apportionable to the missions of Upper Califor- 
nia (Lower California having remained Mexican 
territory). 

Upon the submission of this claim for decision the 
Mexican and American commissioners disagreed as 
to its proper disposition, and it was referred to the 
umpire of the commission. Sir Edward Thornton, then 
British Ambassador at Washington.^ On 11 Nov., 
1875, the umpire rendered an award in favour of the 
archbishop and bishops of California. By that award 
the value of the fund at the time of its sale under the 
decree of 1842 was finally fixed at $1,435,033. The 
annual interest on tiiis sum at six per cent (the rate 
fixed by the decree of 1842) amounted to $86,101.98 
and for the twenty-one years between 1848 and 1869 
totalled $1,808,141.58. The umpire held that of this 
amount one-half should equitably be held apportion- 
able to the missions in Upper California, located in 
American t(5rritory. and therefore awarded to the 
United Statens for tne account of the archbishop and 
bishops of California, $904,070.79. This judgment 
was paid in gold by Mexico in accordance with the 
terms of the Convention of 1868. in thirteen annual 
instalments. Mexico, however, then disputed its ob- 
ligations to pay any interest accruing after the period 
covered by the uward of the Mixed Claims Commis- 
sion (that is, after 1869), and diplomatic negotiations 
were opened by the Government of the United States 
with the Government of Mexico, which resulted, after 
some years, in the signing of a protocol between the 
two Governments, on 22 May, 1902, by which the 
question of Mexico's liabilil^ was submitted to the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration at The Hague. This 
was the first International controversy submitted to 
that tribunal. By the terms of the protocc^ the 
Arbitral Court was to decide first whether the liability 
of Mexico to make annual payments to the United 
States for the account of tjie Roman Catholic prelates 
of California had been rendered res judicata b^ the 
award of the Mixed Claims Commission and, second, 
if not, vhether the claim of the United States, that 
Mexico was bound to continue such payments, was 
just. 

On 14 October. 1902, the tribunal at The Ha|pe 
made an award adjudging that the liability of Mexico 
was established by the principle or><*s judicata, and 
by virtue of the arb^Rral sentence di Sir Edward 
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Thornfon, as umpire of the Mixed Claims Commis- 
sion; that in consequence the Mexican Government 
was bound t6 pay to the United States, for the use of 
the Roman Catholic archbishop and bishops of Cali- 
fornia, the sum of $1,420,682.67, in extinguishment of 
the annuities which had accrued from 1869 to 1902, 
and was under the further obligation to pay '‘per- 
petually’ 'an annuity of $43,050.99, in money having 
legal aurrency in Mexico. The Government of Mexico 
luis since the date of The Hague award complied with 
its provisions, and annually pays to the Government 
of the United States, in Mexican silver, for the use of 
the Catholic prelates of California, the sum adjudged 
to be duo from it as a “perpetual” annuity. 

Transcript of Record of Proceedings before the Mexican and 
American Mixed Claims Commission with Relation <o . . . 

Claim No. 493, American Docket (WashinKtori, 1902); Diplomatic 
Correspondence Relative to "The Pious Fund of the Calijfornias'* 
(WashinKtun, 1902); United States vs. Mexico, , . . Senate 

Document No. US, 67th Congress, Second Session (Washington, 
1902). 

Garret W. McEnerney. 


Pious Society of Missions, The, founded by Ven. 
Vincent Mary Pallotti in 1835. The members of the 
Bociety^re generally called Pallottini Fathers. Its ob- 
ject is xo preserve the Faith among Catholics, espe- 
cially among emigrants, who are exposed to many 
grave dangers, and to propagate the Faith among 
non-Catholics and infidels. The Society of Missions 
embraces three chisses: (1) priests, clerics, and lay- 
brothers; (2) sisters, who help the priests in their mis- 
sionary works as teachers and catechists, and who 
care for the temporal necessities of thCir churches and 
houses; (3) affiliated ecclesiastics and lay people. The 
sisters live a community life, and follow the Rule of 
yt. Francis. They dedicate themselves to the spiritual 
and temporal welfare of their sex. Tluiy are espe- 
cially engaged in missionary work among the emigrants 
in America, and the infidels in Africa and Australia, 
The third class consists of both the secular and regu- 
lar clergy and the laity who are affiliated with the 
Society of Missions and help by their prayers, works, 
and financial aid the propagation of the Faith. 

The founder prescribed that his society should be a 
medium between the secjular ^.nd the regular clergy. 
He desirctl to foster the work of the Catholic Apos- 
tolate. This desire of his wjis strikingly symbolized by 
the annual celebration of the octave (which he inau- 
gurated in 1836) and the feast of Epiphany in Rome (see 
Pallotti, Vincent Mary, Venerable). He gave to 
his society the name of “Catholic Apostolate”, after- 
wards changed by Pius IX to the “Pious Society of 
Missions”. The word Pious is to be taken in the sense 
of the Latin /no, i. e., devoted or dedicated to God. 
On 9 Jan., 1835, Pallotti conceive^, the /dan of his in- 
stitute and submitted it to the Apostolic See, and re- 
ceived the required approbation through the cardinal 
vicar, Odcscalchi, on 4 April^ 1835, as again by an- 
other rescript on 29 May, and nnalfy by Pope Gregory 
XVI on 14 July of the same year. Nearly all religious 
orders and communities favoured the newly-created 
institute wdth a share in all their spiritual works and 
indulgences. In the first years of its existence the 
Pious Society of Missions had among its affiliated 
members, twenty-fiveP cardinals, many bishoiA, Ro-. 
man princes, and religious communities and societies, 
as also men known in that time as great apos^es, 
BlAsed Caspar del Buffalo, the founder of the Congre- 
gation of the Most Precious Blood and Maria Clahsi of 
the Order of Si. Francis of Paula. For a time the So- 
cidty of the Propagation 5f Faith in Lyons feared that 
the new society would interfeie with its special work. 
Pallotti satisfied the Holy See that the purpose of his 
society was different from that of the Propagation. 
^ the name, “Catholic Apostolate”, occasioned ob- 
jections in some quarters, it was changed to the 
''Pious Society of Missions”. 

At the Carnal iole^ convent near Frascati, he wrote 


the constitution and rules for the society^ which Pius 
IX approved ad tempuSf 1846. According to th^m, 
the rnc^mbers of the society should, after two years' 
novitiate, promise four things, poverty, chastity, 
obedience, and refusal of any ecclesiastical dignity, 
except by obedience to the Holy See. Pope Pius X 
approved ad experiemium the newly-revised rules 
and constitutions, December, 1903, for six years, and 
gave the final approbation on 5 Nov., 1909. The 
mother-house is in the Via Pettinari 57, Rome, at- 
tached to the church of San Salvatore. Pallotti sent 
his first missionary fathers to London in 1844, to 
take care of Italijin emigrants in the Sardinian Ora- 
tory. Rev. D. Marqueso Joseph FaA, di Bruno 
built the chunffi of St. Peter in Hatton Garden 
which is the princii)al t hurcli of the Italians in Lon- 
don. He was one of the generals of the society, and 
wrote “Catholic Belief”, a clear and concise exposi- 
tion of Catholic doctrine, (‘specially intended for non- 
Catholics. Over one million copies of this book were 
sold, and it was translated into Italian by the author. 
Under his generalate, the society extended its activ- 
ity beyond Rome, Rociai I’riora, and London to other 
countries. He recenved from Leo XIII the church of 
S. Silvestre in Capitii in Ronu! for the use of the Eng- 
lish-sp(iaking colony there. In Masio in northern 
Italy, he cstablishecl an international college, a inis.sion 
at Hastings, England, and in London (St. Boniface’s) 
for the German colony; in Limburg, Ehronbreitstein, 
and Vallerndar there are flourishing colleges for the 
missions in Kamerun, West Africa. These missions 
have now a vicar Apostolic and 12 houses, with 70 
schools belonging to it. In South America there are 
establishmcuits at Montevideo, Merc(id(\s, Saladas, 
and Suipacha; 14 missions of th(^ sociedy in Brazil em- 
bra(je a territory three tinu'S tlu^ size of the State of 
New York. Rev. Dr. E. Kirnc'r started the first Ital- 
ian Mission in New York City in 1883, afterwards one 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., Newark, N. J., Hammondton, N. 
J., and Baltimore, Md. In North America the Pallot- 
tini Fathers have at present over 100,000 Italian em- 
igrants under their spiritual care. The society, in 
the year 1909, was divided into four provinces, the 
Italian, American, English, and German. 

John Vogel. 

Piperno. See Terracina, Sezze, and Piperno, 
Diocese op. 

Piranesi, Giambatosta, an Italian etcher and 
engraver, b. at Venice, 1720; d. in Rome, 9 Nov., 
1778. H is uncle Lucehesi gave him les.sons in drawing, 
until in 1738 his father, a mason, semt him to Rome to 
study architecture under Vah^riani artd engraving 
under VsLsi. He did not ndurn cxc(q)t for a brief visit 
to his family. In 1741 he brought out a work on 
arches, bridges, and other remains of antiquity, a 
notable monuiiK'nt of black and white art ; thereafter 
he opened a gall(;ry for the sale of prints, chiefly his 
own. He was a rapid and facile worker and etched 
more than 2000 large plates, full of detail, vigour, and 
brilliancy. As a rule lie drew directly on copper, and 
hence his work is bold, free, and spirited to a marked 
degree; his shadows are luminous, but at times there 
is too much chiaroscuro. The result is a dramatic 
alternation of black and white, and of light and shade, 
which deservedly won for him the name of “ thq Rem- 
brandt of architecture”. 

Skilful and artistic printing lent an a^ded charm to 
his proofs, and the poor impressions that exist in west- 
ern Europe coipe from plates that were captured by 
British warships during the Napoleonic wars. Some 
of the etchings in his twenty-nine folio volumes arc on 
double-elephant paper, ten feet indength. While he 
achieved a work. of magnitude in pictorial records of 
Rpman monuments of antiquity and of the Renais- 
sance, and gave immense archaeological, antiquarian, 
and topographical value to this work, the artistic 
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quality always predominates. He was fond of peo- 
pling his ruiiL with Callot-likc figures, and “likeCallot 
makes grcLat use of the swelling line” (Hind). His 
plates ultimately came into the possession of the pope. 
Although not eminent as an architect he repaired 
among other edifices the church of S. Maria del 
Popolo, and the Priory of Malta, in which is a life-size 
statue to his memory. Piraru'si married a peasant, 
and his childrt'ii, Francesco and Laura, were of great 
assistance to him towards the end of his laborious life. 
Laura’s touch strongly resembles that of her father. 
He was decorat e<l with the Order of Christ and was 
made a member of the London Society of Antiquaries. 
His works arc: “Ro- 


tenure of office she passed in the peace of contemplative 
life. She was able to read the I^atin authors, and 
thereby acquired a classic style. The works of 
the Fathers of the Church, especially of St. Jerome, 
were her favourite reading. In her studies her 
brother Willibald was her guide and teacher. He 
dedicated to her in 1513 his Latin translation of 
Plutarch’s Treatise “On the I^clayed Vengeance of 
the Deity” and praises in the preface her education 
and love for study, against which Charitas, “cnoie 
disturbed than astonislied”, protested, claiming that 
she was not a scholar, but only the friend of learned 
men. In 1519 he dedicated to his sisters, Charitas 
and Clara, who since 


man Antiquities” 
(220 plates); Views 
of Rome (130 plates) ; 
Antique Statues, 
Vases and Busts (350 
plates); Magnifi- 
cence of the Romans 
(47 plates). 

DRLAUOKDK.La Gravure 
(tr. London, 1880) ; TTinu, 
A Short Hint on/ of En- 
graving and Etching (Lon- 
don, 1908); Hitnekbk, 
Promenades of an Impres- 
aioniat (New York, 1910). 

Leigu Hunt. 



1494 had also been a 
Poor Clare, the works 
of St. Fulgentiu8,and 
in 1521 he translated 
for them the sc^rmons 
of St. Cregory of 
Nazianziis. Several 
of Pirkheimer’s hu- 
manist friends be- 
came acquainted 
with the highly cul- 
tivated abbess. Con- 
rad Celtes presented 
her with his edition 
of the works of the 


Pirhing, Ernri- 
cuB, b. at Sigarthin, 
near Passau, 1606; 
d. between 1678 and 
1681 . At the age of 'Th® Temple of Congo 

twenty-two he cn- Etching by Gm, 

tcred the Society of Jesus, where he gave instruction 
in the Sacred Sciences. He tauj^ht canon law and 
Scripture for twelve years at Dillingen, where he wsis 
still living in 1675. His “Jus canonicum in V libros 
Dccretalium distributum” (5 vols., Dillingen, 1674- 
77 ; 4 vols., Dillingen, 1 722; 5 vols., Venice, 1759) marks 
a progress in canonical science in Germany, for al- 
though he maintains the classical divisions of the 
“Corpus Juris”, he gives a complete and synthetic 
explanation of the canonical legislation of the matters 
which he treats. He published also, under the form of 
theses, seven pamphlets on the titles of the first book 
of the Decretals, which w(^re resumed in his “Jus 
Canonicum”; and an “Apologia” against two scr- 


The Temple of Concord in the Roman Forum 
Etching by Giambattista Piranesi 


nun Hrotsvit (Ros- 
witha) of Gaiuier- 
sheim, and his own 

{morns, and, in a <'ii- 
ogy, pniises her as a 
► IN THE Roman Forum rare adornment of 

.attiata Piranm German Father- 

land. Charitas thanked him, but advised him frankly 
to rise from the study of pagan writings to that 
of the Sacred Books, from earthly to heavenly 
pursuits. Christoph Scheurl dedicated to her in 
1506 his “Utilitates misssB” (Uses of the Mass); in 
1515 he published the letters of Tuchcr to Charitas 
and Apoilonia. She was highly esteemed by Georg 
Spalatin, Kiliam Lcib, Johannes Butzbach, and the 
celebrated painter, Diiiier. But all the praise she re- 
ceived excited no pride in Charitas; she 'Remained 
simple, affable, modest and independent, uniting in 
perfect harmony high education and deep piety. It 
was thus she resisted the severe temptations which 
hung over the hist ten years of her life. 


mons of the Protestant Balduinus (Ingolstadt, 1652; 
Munich, 1653). After his death one of his colleagues 
published a “Synopsis Pirhingana”, or resume of his 
“Jus Canonicum” (Dillingen, 1695; Venice, 1711). 

De Backeh-Bommervouel, Bibliothcquc dea ecrivains de la 
C. de J. (LiAgc, 1872), II, 1999; Schulte, Die Oeseh, der Quellen 
u. Literatur dea kanoniachen Rechta (Stuttgart, 1880), 111, 14.3. 

A. Van Hove. 

Pirkheimer, Charitas, Abbess of the Convent of 


When the Lutheran doctrines were brought into 
Nuremberg, the peace of the convent ceased. Charitas 
had already made herself unpopular by a letter to 
Em8er(1522) in which she thanked him for his valiant 
actions as “The Powerful Defender of the Christian 
Faith”. Since 1524 the governor had sought to re- 
form the cloister and to acquire possession of its 
property. He assigned to the convent of the Poor 
Clares Lutheran preachers to whom the nuns were 


St. Clara, of the Poor Clares, in Nuremberg, and sis- 
ter of the celebrated Humanist Willibald I*irkheimer, 
b. in Nuremberg, 21 March, 1466; d. there 19 
August, 1532. At the age of twelve she obtained 
a remarkable spiritual formation in the cloister of St. 
Clara. It is not known when she entered the religious 
life. She found a friend in Apoilonia Tucher, whom 
her nephew, Christoph Scheurl, entitles “The crown 
of her convent, a mirror of virtue, a model of the sis- 
terhood,” and ^who became prioress in 1494. She also, 
toward the end of the century, became a friend of the 
cousin of Apoilonia, the provost, Sixtus Tucher. This 
friendship finds expression in thirty-four letters of 
Tuchcr addressed to the two nuns, treating principally 
of spiritual subjects and of the contemplative life. 

Cnaritas, who in 1500 was a teacher and ^rhaps 
also mistress of notices, was chosen on 20 Decem- 
ber, 1503, as abbess. The first twenty years of her 


forced to listen. The acute and bigoted inspector, 
Nutzcl, tirelessly renewed his attempts at perversion, 
while outside the people rioted, threw stones into 
the church and sang scandalous songs. Three nuns, 
at the jequest of their parents and in spite of their re- 
sistance, were taken out of th£- convent by violence. 
On the other hand Melanchthon, during his residence 
in yurembeirg in 1525, was very friendly to them, and 
the <}iminution of the persecution is attributable to 
him. Nevertheless, the convent was deprived of the 
care of souls, was highly taxed and, in fine, doomed to 
a slow d^th. With constaift courage and resourceful 
superiority, Charitas defended her rights against the 
attacks aivd wiles of the town-council, the abusive words 
of the preachers, and the shameful slanders of the peo- 
ple. Her memoirs illuminate this period of suffering 
as far as 1528. Her last experience of earthly happi- 
ness was the impressive celebration of her jubilee at 
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Easter, 1529. At last a peaceful death freed her from 
bodily sufferings and attacks of the enemies of her 
convent. Her sister, Clara, and her niece, Katrina, 
daughter of Willibald, succeeded her as abbess. The 
last abbess was Ursula Muff el. Towards the end of 
the century the convent was closed. 

Charitas Pirkii rimer, DenkwHrdigkeiten, cd. HCfler (Bam- 
berff, 1852); TjOOSB, Ans dem Lcben der Chnritaa Pirkheimer 
(Dresden, 1870); Binder, Charitas Pirkheimer (2nd od., Frei* 
burgjil878). 

Klemens Loffler. 

Pirkheimer, Willibald, German Humanist, b. at 
Eichstatt, 5 December, 1470; d. at Nuremberg, 22 
December, 1530. He was the son of the episcopal 
councillor and distinguished lawyer, Johannes Pirk- 
heimer, whose family came from Nuremberg, which 
Willibald regarded as his native place. He studied 
jurisprudence, the classics, and music at the Universi- 
tie.s of Padua and Pavia (1489-95). In 1495 he mar- 
ried Crescentia Rioter (d. 1504), by whom he had five 
daughters. From 1498 to 1523, when he voluntarily 
retired, he was one of the town councillors of Nurem- 
berg, where he was the centre of the Humanistic 
movcjpcnt, and was considered one of the most dis- 
tinguished representatives of Germany. His house 
stood open to everyone who sought intellectual im- 
provement, and was celebrated by Celtis as the gath- 
ering place of scholars and artists. His large corre- 
spondence shows the extent of his literary connexions. 
In 1499, with the aid of a capable soldier, he led the 
Nuremberg contingent in the Swiss war, his classical 
history of which appeared in IGIO and w’on for him the 
name of the German Xenophon. Maximilian ap- 
pointed him imperial councillor. He owes his fame 
to his manjr-.«iidcd learning, and few were as widely 
read as he in the Greek and Latin literatures, lie 
translated Greek classics, e. g,, Euclid, Xenophon, 
Plato, Ptolemy, Plutarch, Lucian, and the Church 
Fathers into Latin. Like Erasmus, he paid less atten- 
tion to a literal rendering than to the sense of his trans- 
lations, and thus produced works which can be com- 
pared with the best of the translated literature of that 
period, lie also wrote a work on the earlii^t history 
of Gerir^any,*and was intere^ed in astronoin 3 % math- 
ematics, the natural sciences, numismatics, and art. 
Albert Diirer was one of his friends and has painted 
his characteristic portrait. He defended Rouchlin in 
the latter’s dispute with the theologians of Cologne. 

At the beginning of the Reformation ho took sides 
with Luther, who.se able opponent, Johann Eck, he 
attacked in the coarse .satire “ Eckius dedolatus” (Eck 
planed down). On behalf of Luther he also wrote a 
second bitter satire, in an unprinted comedy, called 
“Schutzschrift”. Comsequcntlj; his name was in- 
cluded in the Bull of excommunication of 1520, and 
in 1521 he was alxsolvcd “not without painful personal 
humiliation”, was required, to acknowledge Ijuthcr’s 
doctrine to be heresy, anj denounce it formally by 
oath. Nevertheless, up to 1525 his sympathies were 
with the Reformation, but as the struggle went on, 
like many other Humanists, he turned aside from the 
movement and drew towards the Church, with which 
he did not wish to break. In Luther, whom he had at 
first regarded as a reformer, he saw finally a tf^acher of 
false doctrines, “completely a prey to delusion and led 
by the evil fiend”. Luther’s theological idoi:|^ had 
iftver been matters of conscience to liim, hence the 
results of the changes, the decay of the fine al^ts, the 
spread of the movement socially and cconiimicalh'^, 
Ihc religious quarrels, • and the excesses of zealots 
repelled him as it did his fitend Erasmus Vho was in 
intellectual sympathy with him. His sister, Charitas, 
was the Abbess of the Convent of St. Clara at Nurem- 
berg, where another sister, Clara, and his daughters, 
Katharina and Crescentia, were also nuns. From 
1524 they were troubled by the petty annoyances anov 
“efforts at c^nveysJon” of the city council that had* 


become Lutheran. This affected him dc^ly and aided 
in extinguishing his enthusiasm for thenlcformajion. 
His Last literary labour, which he addres^enJ to the 
council in 1530, was on behalf of thcj (U)nvent; this 
was the “Oratio apologetica monialium nomine”, a 
master-piece of its kind. 

PiitKHRiMEit, Opera (Frankfort, 1610); UoTir, Willihald Pirk- 
heimer (Hallo, 1887); Hagen, Pirkheimer in neinem Vtrhfiltnis 
turn Ilumanismua und zur Reformation (Niiroinbcrg, 1SN2); 
Dnswa, Pirkhrimers Stellung zur Reformation (l.ei[)7.ig, 1887); 
Reimann, Pirkheimeratudien (Berlin, 1000). 

Klemens Loffler. 

Piro Indians, a tribe of considerable importance 
ranging by water for a distance of three hundred 
miles along the upper Uca 3 ^ali (Tambo) River, and 
its afllisputs, the Apurimac and Urubamba, Depart- 
ment of Loreto, in northeastiTii Peru. Their chief 
centre in the last century was the mission town of 
Santa Rosa dc los Piros, at the confluence of the 
Tambo and Urubamba (Santa Ana). To the Qui- 
chua-speaking trib(*s of Peru they are known as 
Chontaquiro, nearly equivalent to “Black Teeth”, 
from their former custom of staining their teeth anci 
gums with a black dye from the chonta or black-wood 
palm (peptronia tinclorioides). They are also known 
as Simirinches. They belong to the great Arawakan 
linguistic stock, to which also belong fhe warlike 
Campa of the extreme upper Ucayali and tlm cele- 
brated Moxos (q. v.) of Bolivia, whose main territory 
wa.s about tlie lower Orinoco and in the We.st Indies. 
The Piro excel all the other tribes of the Ucayali both 
in strength and vitality, a fai^t which may be due to 
the more moderate temperature and superior hcalt/h- 
fulncss of their country. As contrastiMl with their 
ncMghbours they are notably jovial and versatile, but 
aggressively talkative, inclined to j^ullying, and not 
always dep(‘ndable. ’Phey are of quick intelligence 
and have the Indian gift for languages, many of them 
speaking (Juichua, Spanish, and somefimes Portu- 
guc^se, in addition to their own. Like most of the tribes 
of the region they an? semi-agri(!ultural, depending 
chiefly upon the plantain or banana and the maguey 
(jnanhwl)^ which produce abundantly almo.st without 
care. The preparation from these of the intoxicating 
masalo or chichfij to which they are given to excess, 
forms the principal occupation of the women in all 
the tribes of the Ucayali country. They also make 
u.se of fish and the oil from turtle eggs. ’Pheir houses 
arc light, open strucftiros thatched with palm leaves, 
with sleeping hammocks, hand-made earthen pots, 
and the wooden tnasato trough for furniture. Their 
dress is a sort of .shirt for the men and a short skirt 
for the women, both of their own weaving from native 
cotton and dj^ed blai^k. "Phey wear silver nose pen- 
dant .s and paint their faces blai^k. The men are splen- 
di<i and daring boatmen, in which (capacity their ser- 
vices are in constant requisition. In their primitive 
condition the Piro used the bow, lance, and blowgun 
wdth poi.soned arrows. They were polygami-sts and 
made con.stant r.aids upon the w-eaker tribes for the 
purpose of carr>dng off women. They buried their 
dead, without personal lielongings, in canoes in the 
earthen floor of the house. ’Phc'ir principal divinities 
were a bemwolent creative sj^irit or hero-god called 
iluyacali, and an evil spiril, Saminchi, whom they 
grcatlj" feared. They had few dances or other cere- 
monies. 

The first missions on the upper Ucayali were under- 
taken in 1G73 under Fr. Biedma, of the Franciscan 
Convent of the Twelve Apostles in Peru, who had 
already been at work on the iluallaga since 1631. In 
1674 the warlike Campa attacked and destroj^ed the 
mission established among them* and massacred four 
missionaries together with an Indian neophytcL In 
.1687 Fr. Biedma himself was killed by the Piro. 
Others were murdere<l or sank ftnder the climate until 
in 1694, when Frs. Valero, Huerta, and Zavala were 
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killed, the Ucayali missions were abandoned. They 
were renewed after some years with a fair degree of 
success, l^t in 1742 were again wiped out and all the 
missionaries brutally butchered in a terrible rising 
headed by the Campa, under the leadership of an 
apostate Indian, Juan Santos, who took the name of 
Atahualpa, claiming to be a descendant of the last of 
the Incas. In 1747 Fr. Manuel Albaran, descending 
the Apurimae, was killed by the Piro. In 1767 another 
general rising n;sulted in tlie death of all but one of 
sixteen missionaries of the Franciscan college of 
Ocopa, P(TU, which had taken over the work in 1754. 
In 1790 the Franciscans again had eighteen missions 
in operation in the uyipcr Ucaj^ali and Iluallaga 
region, with a total population of 3494 souls. In 1794 
an attempt to gather the I’iro into a mission^wiis de- 
feated by an epidemic, which caused them to scatter 
into the forests. In 1709 (or 1803-Raiinondi) the 
attempt Wiis successfully carried out by Fr. Pedro 
Garcia at the mission of Nucstra Senora del Pilar de 
Bepuano. In 1815 the principal and last mission for 
the tribe was established by Fr. Manuel IMaza under 
the name of Santa Rosa de Lima de los Piros. After 
the revolution, which made Peru a separate govern- 
ment, the missions were noglectc;d, most of the mis- 
sionaries were withdrawn, the neophytes sought t?m- 
ployment at the river ports or in the rubber forests, 
or rejoined their wild kindred, and in 1835 only 
one mission station, Sarayacu, remained upon the 
Ucayali. The Piro, however, still rank among the 
important tribes, although, on account of their wan- 
dering habit., their true number is unknown. Hervas 
gives the Piro language; thnn; dialects, and states that 
Fr. Enrique Richter (c. 1685) prepared a vo(!abulary 
and catechism in it and in several other languages. 
Castelnau and Marcoy also give vocabularies. 

Brinton, The American Race (New York, 1891); Cawtelnai*. 
Expddilion dans les parties centrales de, V Amfruiue du Sud, IV 
(6 vols., Paris, 1850-1); Galt, Indians of Peru in Smithsonian 
kept, for 1877 (Washington, 1878); Herndon, Exploration of the 
Valley of the Amazon (WaslnuRton, lS,5;i); IIkuvas. Catdloyo de 
las Lenyuns, I (Mailrid, 1800); Lahre Report in Scottish (Icog. 
Mag., VI (ICdinburgh, 1890); Markham, Tribes in the Valley of 
the Amazon in Jour. Anth. Inst., XXIV (London, 1895) ; Marcoy, 
Voyage d travera VAmdrique du Swl (2 vola., Paris, 1869); Or- 
dinaire, Lea Sauvages du P^rou in Revue d' Ethnographic, VI 
(Paris, 1887); ()rton, The Andes and the Amazon (.'Ird cd., N<*w 
York, 1876); llAiMONni, Apuntea sobre la Provincin litoral de 
Loreto (Lima, 18G2), in part tr. by Bollaert in Anthropological 
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Pisa, Archdiocese of (Pisa-O, in Tuscany, central 


Spinello Aretino, Simone Memmi, and Pietro L^urati. 
It contains the tomb of the Emperor Henry VII. 
Other churches are Santa Maria della Spina (1230; 
1323); San Nicola, dating from about 1000; the 
church of the Knights of S. Stefano (1555), a work of 
Vasari; S. Francesco (thirteenth century); S. Ctite- 
rina (1253), which belongs to the seminary and con- 
tains the mausoleums of Ihshop Saltarclli and of 
Gherardo Compagni; 8. Anna has two canvasses by 
Ghirlandajo; 8. Michele (1018); 8. Frediano (fiinth 
century); 8. Scpolcro (1150); 8. Paolo (805?) called 
the old duonio; 8. Pietro in Grade, which dates from 
the fifth century, and wiis restored in the ninth. The 
episcopal residence, of the twelfth century, has im- 
portant archives. Other buildings of interest arc the 
Loggia dei mercanti, by Bountalenti, and the univer- 
sity (1105-1343), with which were united several 
colleges, as the Puteario, Ferdinando, Vittoriano, and 
Ricci. Outside the city are the Certosa di Calci, the 
Dagni di Pisa, ancient baths which were restored by 
Countess Matilda, and the Villa Reale di 8. Rossore. 

Pisa is the ancient Pisa;, in antiquity held to be a 
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colony of Pisa; in Elis.^ Later, it probably belonged 
to the Etruscans, tliough often trQiubled by the Ligu- 
rians. The people devoted themselves to commerce 
and to piracy. From 225 n. c., they were in amicable 
relations with the Romans, who used the port of Pisa; 
in the Punic War, and against the Ligurians, in 193. 


Italy. The city is situated on the Arno, six miles from 
the sea, on a fertile plain, while the neighbouring moun- 
tains yield marble, alabaster, copper, and other min- 
eral products; mineral waters abound in the province. 
The famous duamOj or cathedral, begun (1063) by 
Buschetto and consecrated by Gclasius II (1118), is a 
basilica in the shape of a Latin cross, with five naves, 
the columns of which are of oriental granite. The 
upper portion of the fagadc is formed by five rows of 
columns, one above the other; the bas-reliefs of the 
four bronze doors w’crc cxecut<;<l by Domenico I’arte- 
mani and Augusto Serrano, after the designs of Giam- 
bologna and others. The cupola was painted by 
Orazio Riminaldi and Michele Cinganelli; the altars 
wc all of Luna marble. Among the notable objects 
in this cathedral are the octagonal pulpit, the urn of 
St. Ranieri, and the lamp of Possenti da Pietrasanta, 
under which Galileo studied the isochronism of the 
pendulum. In^ront of the duomo is the baptistery, a 
round structure, with a cupola surmounted by a statue 
of St. John the Baptist; it was erected in 1152. Be- 
side the duomo is the celebrated leaning campanile. 
The campoaanto (begun in 1278, completed in 1464) 
is a real museum of painting and of medieval sculp- 
ture; its architect was Giovanni Pisano, by whom also 
are six statues placed over one of the entrances. The 
frescoes arc by Giotto, Orcagna, Benozzo Gozzoli,' 


By the Julian law, if not earlier, the town obtained 
Roman citizenship. IJttlc mention is made of it in 
the Gothic War. In 553 it submitted to Narscs, of its 
own accord; after the Lombard invasion, it seems to 
have enjoyed a cerfain independence, and it was not 
until the eighth century that Pisa had a Lombard dux, 
while, in the ninth century, it alternated with Lucca 
as the scat of the Marquis of Tuscany. The war be- 
tween Pisa and Lucca (r(K)3) was the first war be- 
tween two Italian cities. In 1()05, the town was sacked 
by the Saracens, under the famous Musetto (Mugheid 
al Ameri), who, in turn, was vanquished by the Pisans 
and Genoese, in Sardinia. In 1029, the Pisans block- 
aded Gtirthage; and in 1050, l^tusetto having again 
come to Sardinia, they defeated him with the assist- 
ance of Genoa and of the Mar(][uis of Lunigiana; but 
the ^division of the conquered island became a soui'.e 
of distension between the allied cities, and the discord 
was increased when Urban II invested the Pisans with 
the suzerainty of Corsica, whose petty lords (1077) 

In 1126, Genoa opcned^hostilities l^y an assault on 
Porto Pisaltio, and only through the intervention of 
Innocent II (1133) was peace re-established. Mean- 
while, the Pisans, who for centuries had had stations 
in Calabria and in Sicily, had extended their com- 
merce to Africa and to Spain, and alsc^ the Levant. 
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The Pisaiiij obtained great concessions in Palestine and 
in the principality of Antioch by lending their ships 
for the transportation of crusaders in 1090, and there- 
after people of all nations were to be found in their 
city, dn 1003 they had made an attempt against 
Paletmoi and in 1114 led by the consul, Azzo Marig- 
nani, conquered the Balearic Islands. Pisa supported 
the emperors at an early date, and Henry IV, in 1084, 
confirmed its statutes and its maritiiiie rights. With 
its fleet, it supported the expedition of Ix)thair II to 
Oalabria, destroying in 1137 the rnaritiime cities of 
Utavello, La Sciafa, la Fratta, and above all, AmalO, 
which then lost its contnwircial standing. The Pisans 
also gave their assistance to Hcrrry IV in the conquest 
of Sicily, and iis reward lost the advantages tliat they 
had then enjoyed. 

t The fcprisals of Innocent III in Sardinia led the 
Pisans to espouse thc^ cwwe of Otto IV and that of 
^ Frederick TI, and Pisa became the bead and refuge of 
the Ghibcllines of Tuscany, and, accordingly, a fierce 
' enemy of Florence. The victory of Montatkrti (1260) 
the culmination of Pisan power. Coiiimefcial 
Jealoiiey, polhieat hatred, and the fact that Pisa ac- 
corded paotcctlOfl it# Cfirtflin petty lords of Corsica, 

^ who were in rebellion (hjnoa, brought about 

" Hftother war, in which one hundred and seven Genoese 
Hlitpii uofeatod Oito. hundred and three ships of the 
Pisans, at T^a Meidria, the former taking ten thousand 
prisoners. All would havt? h«.en lost, if iTgolino della 
Gherardcisca, capitano dd popolo and podestd, had not 
rovidently taken charge of the Goveriifrvent. But as 
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sons he starved id dertth (Inferno, XXXllI, Ijp. At 
the peace of 1290, PisA tvas* compt^lled t-o resign its 
rights over Corsica and the fwwsession of Sassari in 
Sardinia. The Pisans hoped to r<>tricvc. themselves by 
Inviting Ileniy VII to establish himself in their city, 
Oije'ring him two fnillion florins for his war against 
Florerice, aiid their fleet for the conquest of Naples; 
but his death hi t3!3 put .an end to these hopes. 
Tfi^fehp'on they, elecie<l (1.314) TJguccione della ¥iin 
giuola of L«eCii tis their lord; but they rid Ihemsclvea 
of him in the same yo,Uf f At the apj)roacli of J^ouis the 
Bavarian, they besought tivat priitee not to enter 
Pisa; but Castrueeio (high Antolniinelli incited Ixiuis 
to besiege the city, with the result that I’isa surren- 
dered in 1327, and paid a large sum of money to the 
victor. In 1320 Louis resided there again, with the 
antipope, Pietro di Corvara. Internal disson.sions and 
the c;otnpetitlon of Genoa and Barcelona brought 
about the decay of Pisan comnajrco. To remedy 
Anahcial evils, the dulie.s on merchandise were in- 
creased, which, however, producxsd a grcixtcr loss, for 
Florence abandoned the port of Pisa. In 1400 
Galeazzo Visconti bought Pisaf-oniQherardoAppiani, 
lord of the city. In 1405, Gabriele M. Visconti having 
stipulated the sale of Pisa to the Florentines, the 
Pisans made a supreme cfTort to oppose that humilia- 
tion; the town, however, was taken and its principal 
citizens exiled. The expedition of Charles VIII re- 
stored its independence ^1494-1509); but the city was 
unable to rise again to its former prosperity. Under 
Cosimo de’ Medici, there were better times, especially 
for line university. • 

Among the natives of Pisa were: B. Pellegjino 
(seventh century); B. Chiara (d. in 1419), and B. 
Piet^, founder of the Hermits of St. Jerome (d. it 
1435); B. Giordano da Pisa, (^.P. (d. in 13^); anci 
Gregory X. Connected with tne church of San Pietro] 
in Grado there is a legend according to which St. Peter^ 
landed at Pisa, and left there his disciple St. Pierinus. 
The first known bishop was Gaudentius, present at the 
Council of Rome (313). Other bishops were St. Senior 
(410), who consecrated St. Patrick; Joannes (493); 
one, name unki.own./ who took part in the schism of 


the Three Chapters (556); Alexander (048)i; Mauri- 
atttis (680); one, name unknown, taken pftsoncr bv 
Charlemagne at the siege of Pavia (774) ; Oppizo il039), 
the founder of the Camaldolite convent of S. Michele; 
I^ndulfus (1077), sent by Gregory VII as legato to Cor- 
sica; Gerardus (1080), an able controversialist against 
the Greeks; Diabertus (1085), the first archbishop, to 
whom Urban II gave th(? sees of Corsica as suiTragans 
in 1090, the first i,atin Patriarch of Jerusalem; Pietro 
Moriconi (1105). In 1121, on account of the jealousy 
of Genoa, the bisho|>» of Corsica were made immedi- 
ately ilependent upon th<? Holy See, but llonorius II 
(1126) restored tlic former status of l*isa as their met- 
ropolitan; in 1133, however, Innocent II divided them 
bctwecai Pisa and Genoa which was then made an 
archdiocese. Thereafter, Pisa received for suffragans 
also Populonia and two sees in Sardinia. Other 
bishops were: Cardinal IJberto Lanfranchi (1132), 
who oftem served as pontifical legate; Cardinal Vil- 
lano Gaetani (1145), compelled to flee from the city 
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on account of his fidelity to Alexander III (1167); 
Lotario Rosari (1208), also Patriarch of Jerusalem 
(1216); Federico Visconti (12.54), who held provincial 
synods in 12.58, 1260, and 1262; Oddone della Sala 
(1312) had litigations with the republic, and later be- 
came Patriarch of Aloxamlria; Simone Saltorelli; Gio- 
vanni Scarlatti (1348), who had been legate to Armenia 
and to the emperor at Constantinople; Lotto Gamba- 
corta (1381), compelled to flc<*, after the death of his 
brother Pietro, tyrant of Pisa ( 1 392) ; Alamanno Adinari 
(1406), a cardinal who had an important part in the 
conciliabuluin of Pisa and in the Council of Constance; 
Cardinal Francesco Salviati Riario (1475), hung at 
Florence in connexion with the conspiracy of the 
Pazzi; in 1179 he was succeedetl by his nephew, 
Rafaele Riario, who narrowly csca]Kid being a victim 
of the .same conspiracy; Cesare Riario (1499); Car- 
dinal Scipionc Rcbita (1556); Cardinal Giovanni de^ 
Medici (1560), a son of Cosimo; Cardinal Angelo 
Niccolini (1564); Carlo Antonio Pozzi (1.582), founder 
of the Puteario college, and author of works on canon 
and on civil law; Giulio de' Medici (1620), served on 
missions for the duke, founded the seminary, intro- 
duced wise reforms, and evinced great charity during 
the pest of 1629; Cardinal Scipionc Pannocchieschi 
(1636); Cardinal Cosimo Corsi (1853-7Q). Important 
councils have been in 1135, against Anacletus II and 
the heretic Enrico, leader of the Petrobrusiani in 
1409, which increased the schism by the deposition of 
Gregory XII and of Benedict XIII, and by the elec- 
tion of Alexander V; in 1511, brought about by a few 
ichismatic cardinals and French bishops, at the instiga- 
don of Louis XII against Julius II. 

] Leghorn, Pescia, PontremoU, and Volterra are the 
mragans of Pisa; the archdiocese has 136 parishes; 
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190,000 iiihabitanta; 10 religious houses of men, and 
2^9 of iiromen; 6 educational establishments for boys, 
and 13 for girls; 1 Catholic daily paper. 

Cappblmstti, Le Chieae d’ Italia, XVI ; Tronci, Annuali Pisani 
(Pisa, 186^71); dal Bohuo, Dissertazioni avUa aloria pimna 
(Pisa, 1761-68) ; Ciiironk Epidaurico, Natigazione e eommereio 
^«ano (Pisa, 1797); Fbdbli, I documanti pontificii riguardanti 
V Univeraitd di Piaa (Pisa, 1908) ; Supino, Pisa in Italia Artistica, 
XVI (Bergamo, 1905). 

U. Benigni. 

University of Pisa. — In the eleventh century 
there were many jurisconsults at Pisa who lectured 
on law; prominent among them were Opitone and 
Sigerdo, There also was preserved a codex of the 
Pandects, dated, it was said, from Justinian. Four 

g rofessors of the Law School of Bologna, Bulgarus, 
lurgundius, Uguccione, and Bandino, successors of 
Irnerius, were trained here; Burgundius acquired 
renown by his translation of the Pandects and of 
Greek works on medicine. Gerardo de Fasiano, Lam- 
bertuccio Arminzochi, Zacchia da Voltcrra, Giovanni 
Fagioli, Ugo Benci, Baldo da Forli, and Giovanni 
d’ Andrea taught at Pisa in the thirteenth century. In 
the same century medicine also was taught; the most 
famous professor was Guido of Pisa, who afterwards 
went to Bologna (1278). In 1338, as Benedict XII 
had placed Bologna under interdict, Ranieri da Forli 
and Ilartolo removed to Pisa with a large following. 
The Stiidium of Pisa is mentioned in the communal 
documents of 1340. In 1343 Clement VI erected a 
alvdium generaley with all the faculties, including 
theology; and Charles IV confirmed it in 1355. 

The university, however, did not flourish. From 
1359 to 1364 it was closed, and was only reopened by 
Urban VI. Meantime, however, the teaching of law 
was not discontinued. In 1406 Pisa fell into the power 
of the Florentines who suppressed the university. In 
1473 Lorenzo de* Medici with Sixtus IV ’s approval 
closed the University of Florence and reopened Pisa. 
For its endowment the goods of the Church and clergy 
were put under contribution to such an extent that 
Paul III in 1534 recalled the concessions of his pred- 
ecessors. The moat celebrated teachers of this first 
epoch were the jurisconsults PYancesco Tigrini, Baldo 
degli Ubaldi, Lancellotto Decio, Francesco Alcolf i, 
Baldo Bartolini, Giasone del Maiiio, Bartolommeo 
and Mariano Socini; the ])hysicians, Guido da Prato, 
Ammanati, Ugolino da Mchitecatini, Alessandro Scr- 
moncta, Albcrtino da Cremona, Pietro Ijconi, and 
Cristoforo Prati; the Huinanists, Bartolommeo da 
Pratorccchi, Lorenzo Lippi, Andrea Dati, Mariano 
Tucci; the theologians, Bernardino Cherichini (1478) 
and Giorgio Benigni Salviati. 

In 1543 Cosimo de' Medici undertook to restore the 
university, and to this end Paul III made large con- 
cessions out of the revenues of the Church and 
monasteries. Several colleges were founded, such as 
the Ducal College, the P’erdinando, and the Putcano 
(Pozzi for the Piedmontese). The university at this 
time became famous especially by its cultivation of 
the natural sciences. Among its noted scientists were: 
Cesalpino (botany, medicine, philo.sophy ) ; Galileo 
Galilei (mathematics and astronomy); Ilorclli (me- 
chanics and medicine); Luca Ghini, first director of 
the botanical gardens (1544); Andrea Vesalio, Realdo 
Colombo, Gabriele Falloppo; Giovanni Risischi, and 
Lambeccari in anatomy; Baccio Baldini, Vidio Vidi, 
Girolamo Mercuriale, Rodrigo Fonseca (seventeenth 
century), P'il. Cavriami, Marcello Malpighi in medi- » 
cine. In view of its progressive spirit, Pisa may be^ 
called the cradle of modern science. The professors!^ 
of jurisprudence were rather conservative, but there/ 
were not wanting able thinkers, such as the tvb 
Torellis, Francesco Vegio, Asinio, Giacomo Mande?li, 
the two P'acchihis, and the Scotsman Dempster; 
Nicola Bonaparte, who introduced into Pisa f the 
critical-historical study of Roman Law inaugurate!* by 


Cujas, Giuseppe Averani, Stefano Fabrucci, historian 
of the university, Bernardo Tanucci, afterwards min- 
ister of Charles III of Naples. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century the 
university was again in a precarious condition; but 
the new TiOrenzian dynasty sought to strengthen it 
by increasing the scientific institutes, and revising the 
statutes; thus after 1744 the rector was no longer 
elected by the scholars or from their ranks, <but had 
to be one of the professors. In the eighteenth century 
Valsecchi and Berti won distinction in theology; 
Andrea Guadegni, Bart. Franc. Pellegrini, Migliorotto 
Maccioni, P'laininio Dal Borgo, Gian Maria Lampredi. 
Sandonnini (canonist), the criminalists della Pura and 
Ranuccia in jurisprudence; Politi, Corsini, Antonioli, 
Sarti, in letters; Guido Grandi, Claudio Fromond, 
Anton Nicola Branchi, Lorenzo Pignotti, Lorenzo 
Tilli, and Giorgio Santi in natural science; Angelo 
Gatti, Antonio Matani, Franc. Torrigiani in medicine; 
Brogiani and Berlinghieri in anatomy. In 1808 the 
regulations of the French universities were introduced, 
but were superseded by others in 1814. The pro- 
fessors were then divided into the faculi.ies of theology, 
law (comprising philosophy and literature), ana 
medicine. But the number of the chairs increased; 
in 1840 there were six faculties. In 1847 the "Annali 
dclle Universit^i toscane" were published. 

In 1851, for political reasons, the Universities of 
Pisa and Siena were united, the faculties of jurispru- 
dence and theology locatetl at Siena, and those of 
philosophy and medicine at Pisa. The former regime 
was re-established in 1859 with such modifications as 
the Law of Casati required. In 1873 all chairs of 
theology were suppressed throughout Italy. Noted 
professors in law were Lorenzo thiartieri, Federico, 
del Rosso, Valeri, l*oggi, Salvagnoli, Franc. Ferrara. 
P. Emilio Imbriani, and Franc. Carrara (criminalist). 
Science and letters were r(‘presentcd by the physicist 
Gcrbi; the chemist Pi ria; the math(unatician Betti ; the 
phy.siciaiis Puccinotti, Pacini, Marc.-icci, lianzi (path- 
ology) ; the criminalist Rosellini, the 1 jat inist Ferrucci ; 
and F rancesco de Sancjtis, literary critic. Besides the 
u.sual faculties, Pisa has schools of (‘nginccring, agri- 
culture, veterinary ^medicine and pharviae.y, and a 
normal high school. In 1910-11 tlicre w'erc 159 in- 
structors and 1160 students. 

Pahuoni, llxHtoria Arad. Pimnun (Pisa, 1791); DALnoROO, Dis- 
strlazimic epiidolixrt sulV origine ddV univ. di Pisa (Pissa, 1765); 
Camsse, Cenni storici sull t.^nivirsilA di Pisa in Annuario della 
Unipcrsitd di Pisa (1899-1900); B uon amici, scuola Pisana 

del diritto romano ere. (Pi-sa, 187-0 ; Idem, I giurr.ronsuUi di Pisa al 
tempo della scuola Boloaue.se (Romo, ISSS); _ Kedeij, I documenti 
pontificii riguardanti V Universitd di Pisa (Pifl.a, 1908). 

U. Benigni. 

Pisa, CoTTNdiL OF. — Preliminaries . — The Great 
Shhism of the W cst had last- 1 thirty y(*ars (since 1378), 
and none of the means (unploytMl to bring it to an end 
had been succes^-ful. » Compromise or arbitral agree- 
ment between the two parties had never been seri- 
ously attempted; suiTcndcr had failed lamentably 
owin^ to the obstinacy of the rival poi)es, all equally 
convinced of their rights; action, that is the interfer- 
ence of princes and armies, had been without result. 
During these deplorable divisions Boniface IX, Inno- 
cent VII, and Gregory Xll had in turn replaced' 
Urban VI (Bartholomew Prignano) in the See of 
l^ome, while Benedict Xll I had succeeded Clement 
Vil (Robert of Geneva) in that of Avignon. 

The cardinals of the reigning pontiffs being greatly 
dissatisfied, both with tlm pusillanimity and nepotism 
of Grt^ory XII and the obstinacy and bad Will of 
Benedict XIII, resolVed to make use of a more effica- 
cious means, namely a general council. The French 
king, Charles V, had recommended this, at the be- 
ginning of the schism, to the cardinals assembled at 
Anagni and Fondi in revolt against Urban VI, and on 
his deathbed he had expres^d the same wish (1380). 
It had been upheld by scvenyl coSt^ils, by the cities 
i \ '"v. 
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of Ghent and Florence, by the Universities of Oxford 
and Paris,, and by the most renowned doctors of 
the time, for example: Henry of Langenstein 
(^‘Epistola pacis”, 1379, ‘^Epistola concilii pacis”, 
1381); Conrad of Gclnhauscn (“Epistola Concor- 
dia; 1380); Gerson (Sermo coram Anglicis); and 
especially the latter’s master, Pierre d’ Ailly, the emi- 
nent Bishop of Cambrai, who wrote of himself: “A 
principio schismatis materiam concilii generalis 
primus . . . instantcr prosequi non tiinui’^ (Apo- 
logia Concilii Pisani, apud l\schackert) . Encour- 
aged by such men, .by the known dispositions of 
King Charles VI and of the University of Paris, four 
members of the Sacred College of Avignon went to 
Leghorn where they arranged an interview with those 
of Home, and where they were soon joined by others. 
The two bodies thus united were resolved to seek 
the union of the Church in spite of everything and 
thenceforth to adhere to neither of the competitors. 
On 2 and 5 July, M08, th(;y addressed to the princes 
and prelates an encyclical letter summoning them to a 
general council at Pisa on 25 March, 1409. To oppose 
this project Benedict convoked a council at Peipignan 
whil« Gregory assembled another at Aquileia, but 
these assemblies met with little success, hence to the 
Council of Pisa were directed all the attention^ un- 
rest, and hopes of the Catholic world. The Univer- 
sities of Paris, Oxford, and Cologne, many prelates, 
and the most distinguished doctors, like d’ A illy and 
Gerson, openly approved the action of the revolted 
cardinals. The princes on the other hand were divided, 
but niost of them no longer relied on the good will of 
the rival popes and W(»re determined to act without 
them, despite them, and, if needs were, against them. 

Meeting of the Council. — On the feast of the Annun- 
ciation, 4 patriarchs, 22 cardinals, and 80 bishops 
assembled in the cathedral of Pisa under the presidency 
of Cardinal de Malesset, Bishop of Palestrina. Among 
the clergy were the representatives of 100 absent 
bishops, 87 abbots with the proxies of those who could 
not come to Pisa, 41 priors and generals of religious 
orders, 300 doctors of theoloj^y or canon law. The 
ambassadof^ of all the Christian kingdoms cora- 
leted# this august assenAdy. Judicial procedure 
egan at once. 7 cardinW deacons, two bishops, 
and two notaries gravely appr Ached the church doors, 
opened them, and in a loud vejee, in the Latin tongue, 
called upon the rival pontiffs to appear. No one re- 
plied. “Has anyone been appointed to represent 
them?” they added. Again there was silence. The 
delegates returned to their places and requested that 
Gregory 'and Benedict be declared guilty of contu- 
macy. On three consecutive days this ceremony was 
repeated without success, and tlfroughout the month of 
May testimonies were heard against the claimants, 
but the formal declaration of contumacy did not take 
place until the fourth sessic^. Jn defence of Gregory, 
a German embassy unfavourable to the project of the 
assembled cardinals went to Pisa (15 April) at the 
instance of Robert of Bavaria, King of the Romans. 
John, Archbishop of Ri^a, brought before the council 
several excellent obiections, but in general the Ger- 
man delegates sftoke so blunderingly 4hat they 
aroused hostile manifestations and were compelled to 
leave the city as fugitives. The line of conduct 
•adopted by Carlo Malatesta, Prince of Rimmi, was 
more clever. Robert by his awkward friendliness in- 

t 'ured Gregory’s otherwise most defendable cause; 
>u t M alatesta defendcid it as a man of letters, an orator, 
’ a politician, and a knigh^ though he did not tktain 
the desired success. Benedict refused to attend the 
council in person, but his delegates arrived verj^l late 
(14 June), and their claims aroused the protests Hnd 
laughter of the assembly. The people of Pisa over- 
whelmed them with threats and insults. The Chancel- 
lor of Aragon was. listened to with little favour, white 
the Archbishop of Tarragona made a dcclaraticjn 
# XII. -8 . T 


of war more daring than wise. I^imidated by 
rough demonstrations, the ambassadors, among jbhem 
Boniface Ferrer, Prior of the Grande ^t^hartreuse. 
secretly left tlie city and returned to their ina.st(‘r. 

The pretended preponderance of the French d<‘le- 
gates has been often attacked, but the French t'lcinent 
did not prevail either in numbers, influence, or bold- 
ness of ideas. The most remarkable characteristic of 
the assembly wiis the unanimity W’hich reigned among 
the 500 members during the month of Juik', e.specially 
noticeable at the fifteenth general session (5 June, 
1409). When the usual formality was coinpli'tcd with 
the request for a definite condemnation of Peter dc 
Luna and Angelo Corrario, tin* Fatln^rs of Pisa re- 
turned a sentence until then unexampled in the his- 
tory of the Church. All were stirred when the 
Patriarch of Alexandria, Simon de. Crainaiul, addressed 
the august meeting: “Benedict XllI and Gregory 
XII”, said he, “arc recognised as schismatics, the 
approvers and makers of schism, notorious heretics, 
guilty of perjury and violation of soh'inn promises, 
and openly scandalising the universal Church. In 
consequence, they are dcc;larcd unworthy of the 
Sovereign Pontificate, and are ipao facto deposed from 
their functions and dignities, and (*ven driven 
out of the Church. It is forbidden to them hence- 
forward to consider themselves to he Sovereign 
Pontiffs, and all proceedings and promotions madi; by 
them are annulled. The Holy See is declared vacant 
and the faithful arc set free from tht>ir x>romise of 
obedience.” This grave sentence was gre(*t(‘d with 
joyful applause, the To Deiim was sung, and a solemn 
procession was ordered next day, the feast of Corpus 
Christi. All the members appended thedr signatures 
to the decree of the council, and every one thouglit 
that the schism was ended forc‘v<;r. C)n 1 5 June the 
cardinals met in the archicpiscopal pahw’-e of Pisa to 
proceed with the election of a new pope. The con- 
clave lasted cloven days. Few obstacles intervened 
from outside to cause delay. Within the council, it 
is said, there were intrigues for the elect ion of a French 
pope, but, through the influence of the energedic and 
ingenious Cardinal Cossa, on 20 June, 1409, the votes 
were unanimously cast in the favour of Cardinal 
Peter Philarghi, who took the name of Alexander V 
(q. v.). His election was cxpcct(;d and de.sired, as 
testified by univers.al joy. I'he new pope announcfnl 
his election to all^the sovereigns of Christendom, 
from whom he received exf)rcssions of lively sympathy 
for himself and for the position of the Church. He 
presided over the last four sessions of the council, 
confirmed all the ordinances made by the cardinals 
after their refusal of obedience to the antipopes, 
united the two sacred colleges, and subsequently 
declared that he would work energetically for reform. 

Judgment of the Council of Pisa. — The right of the 
cardinals to convene a general council to put an end 
to the schism seemed to themselves indisputable. 
This was a consequence of the natural principle that 
demands for a large corporation the capacity of dis- 
covering within itself a means of safety: Salus populi 
suprema lex esto^ i. e., the chief interest is the safety 
of the Church and the preservation of her indisi^en- 
sable unity. The tergiversations and perjuries of the 
two pretenders seemed to justify the united sa(T(»d 
colleges. “Never”, said they, “shall \vc succeed in 
ending the schism while these two obstinate per.son8 
are at the head of the opposing parties. There is no 
undisputed pope who can summon a general council. 
As the pope is doubtful, the Holy Sec must be consid- 
ered vacant. We have therefore a lawful mandate 
to elect a pope who will be undisputed, and to con- 
voke the universal Church tllat her adhesion may 
strengthen our decision ”i Famous universities urged 
and upheld the cardinals iij this conclusion. And 
yet, from the theological and judici.al point of view, 
their reasoning might seem false, dangerous, and 
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feyolutionaiv* For if Gregory and Benedict were 
doubtful, 8(f were the cardinals whom they had 
credt^. ^If the fountain of thoir authority was un*^ 
certain, so was their competence to convoke the uni- 
versal Church and to elect a pope. Plainly, this is 
arguing in a circle. How then could Alexander V, 
elected by them, have indisputable rights to the recog- 
nition of the W'liolc of Christendom? Purther, it was 
to be feared that ccrtiiiii spirits would make use of 
this temporary exjKjdient to transform it into a 
general rule, to proclaim the superiority of the sacred 
college and of the council to the pope, and to legalise 
henceforth the appeals to a future council, which had 
already commenced under King Philip the Fair. The 
means used by the cardinals could not succeed even 
temporarily. The position of the Church became 
still more precarious; instead of two heads there 
were three wandering popes, ]oersccuted and exiled 
from their capitals. Yet, inasmuch as Alexander was 
not elected in opposition to a generally rccognijted 
pontiff, nor by schismatic methods, his position Was 
better than that of Clement VII and BtJiledict XIII, 
the popes of Avignon. An almost general opinion 
asserts that both ho and his successor, John XXIII, 
were true popes. If the pontiffs of Avignon had a 
colourable title in their own obedience, such a tithi 
can be made out still more clearly for Alciiander V 
in the eyes of tho universal Church, In fact the 
Pisan pope wfis a^rknowledgcnl by the majority of tlie 
Church, i. e. by France, England, Portugal, Bohemia, 
Prussia, a few countrie.s of Germany, Italy, and the 
County Vonaissin, while Naples, Poland, Bav^aria, 
and part of Gtirmany continued to obey Gregory, and 
Spain and Scotland remained subject to Benedict. 

Theologians and canonists are flO\^rc on the Council 
of Pisa. On the one hand, a violent partisan of 
Benedict's. Boniface Ferrer, calls it “a convcttilele 
of demons * ’ . Theodore Urie, a supporter of Gregory, 
seems to doubt whether they gathered at Pisa with 
the sentiments of Dathan and Abiron or those of 
Moses. St. Antoninus, Cajetan, Turrecrernata, and 
Raynald openly call it a conventicle, or at any rale 
xsast doubt on its authority. On the other hand, thu 
Gallican school either approves of it or plciuls ejtlenu- 
ating circumstanc(?s. Noel Alexander sisserts that 
the council destroyc<l the schism as far as it couhl. 
Bossuet says in his turn: ‘‘If tho .schism that de- 
vastated the Church of God ncjt exterminated at 
Pisa, at any rate it received there a mortal blow and 
the Coimcil of Constance consummated it." Protest- 
ants, faithful to the consequences of their principles, 
applaud this council unreservedly, for they sec m it 
■'■‘the first step to the deliverance of the world", and 
rgroet it as the dawn of the Beformation (Gregorovius). 
Perhaps it is wise to say with Bellarminc that this 
assembly is a general council which is neither a|>- 
proved nor disapproved. On account of its illegalities 
and inconsistcncic\s it caniifit be quoted os an ecu- 
menical council. And yet it would be unfair to brand 
it as a conventicle, to compare it with the "robber 
council" of Ephesus, the pseudo-council of Basle, or 
the Jansenist council of Pistoia. This synod is not a 
pretentious, rebellious, and sacrilegious coterie. The 
number of the fathers, tlicir cjuality, authority, in- 
telligence and their zealous and generous intentions, 
the almost unanimous a(!cord with w'hich they came 
to their decisions, the royal support they met with, 
remove every suspicion of intrigue or cabal. It 
resembles no other council, and has a place by itself 
in the history of the Church, as unlawful in the man- 
ner in which it w.os convoked, unpractical in its choice 
of means, not indisputable in its results, and having 
no claim to represont the Universal Church. It is 
the original source of all the ecclesiastico-historical 
events that took place from 1409 to 1414, and opens 
the way for the Counclil of Constance. 

D'AcHJfisY, Spicileffium, I (Paris, 172:3), S53, soe names of the 
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inomberB of the Cauaell, t, 844; d’Aiuly in Operibua OtrAnii, «L 
BlusS DtJ^iN (1706); St. Antoninus, Sutnma Hxstorialia, III, 
xxii. c. V, §2; Bkjllarbiine, Deconcil.^ 1 (Paris, 1608^, viii, 13; Bess, 
Johannes O'erson und die kirchenpolitischen Parteien Frankreichs vor 
dem Konzil zu Pisa (Marburg, 1890); I) liemetziueder, Das gene- 
ra/ Komil im ffrossen abendtdndiachen Schiama (Paderbom, 1^4) ; 
Bouix, De Papa, I, 497; Chronieon S. Dionysii, IV, 62) 21l!K38i 
Gkkson, Opera Omnia, cd. Ellies Dupin, II (1706), 123 sqcl,{ 
ITaudouin, Concilia, VlII, 85; Hkfelb, Histoire dea ConexUSt 
Lbclbrcq, X, 255; Manhi, ColUctiv Conciliorum, XXVI, 1090* 
1240, XXVII, 114-308; Martkne and Durand, Ampliaaima Col* 
lectio, Vll, 894; Idem, Thesaurus, 11, 1374-1476; MuzzAaELii» 
De auetOTx Rom. pontifiexs, 11,414; Nibm, De Schiamale, cd. Erler, 
III (Leipzig, 1890), 20-40, 202 sqii.; Partou, Histoire dea Papee, t, 
2U0-3; Salkmbier, Le grand achiame d' Occident (Paris, 1900), 361* 
74, tr. Mitchell (London, 1907) ; Idem, Petrus ab Alliaco (Lille, 
1880), 76 sqq.; Tikabobchi, Storia Hit. ital., 11, 370; TscUackbbT, 
PcAer von Aiux (Gotha, 1877), see especially Appendix, p. 29; Va- 
lois, Im France et le pruMi Uchiame d' Occident, Iv, 75 sqq.; Weis- 
sXcxER, Deu/ftehe Reichatagaakten, VI, 490 sqq.; BliemetzkiedbR, 
Litemriache Polemik zu Beginn dta grosaen abendlandischen Schia* 
maa{ Ungedruckte texte und Unterauehunoon (Vienna and Leipzig, 
1909) ; Die kirchenrechtlichen Schri/ten Petera von Luna, tr. Erhle 
in Archivf^t Litvfatur.und Kirchengeschichte, VII (1900), 387, 614; 
SCHMlTS, Zur Geachickte dea Konzila von Pisa in R6m. Qwirtalachr, 

0895). L. Salembiek. 

PisanOi Niccola. See Niccola Pisano. j 

a tribe of Algonquian lin- 
fetofck formerly occupying the pcnmsftila of 
loWer Maryland between the Potomac River and 
Chesapeake Bay and northward to the Patapsed; 
ineluding tho present District of CMiumbiii, aiid hot- 
able as Doing the irlbe whose Christianization 
was attMiinlcil Under English auspices. The name 
.by which they were commonly known to the Mary- 
land colonists Pascatie in the Latin fprm-^-wafl 
properly that of their principal villagoj oh Piscaiawa^ 
Creek near its month, wdhin thb bi'eaoiit Prihbc 
George counky'. After their removal to tho north 
they known as Conoy, a corruption of their 
Iroquois name. There seems to be no good ground 
for the assertion of Smith (1608) that they were sub- 
ject to the Powhatan tribes of Virginia. Besides 
Pisctttaway, which was a palisaded vjHage of "fort^'j 
they had about thirty other set-tlemenis; amorig 
which may be named Vaocomoeoy Potopaco (Porv 
Tobacco)) Patuxent, Mattaiianieni (Mattapony), 
Mattawminan, apd NhcOcntanlv (Lat. Anacostan, now 
Anacostia-, D. C.). l>ie original relation of these 
towns to one another is not very clec-r, but under the 
Maryland Go vermin nt their chiefs or "kings" all 
recognized the chief of Piseataway as their "em- 
peror", and held the succession. subject to the fatlffeo* 
tion of the colonial ‘‘ assembly Their original 
population was probably nearly 2500. 

The recorded history of the Piseataway begins ill 
1608, when Captain John Smith of Virginia sailed 
up the Potomac and touched at several of thfeif 
villages) including l^aCochtank, where "the people 
did their best to content us*^ In 1822 the same town 
was destroyed by a band of plunderers from Vir- 
ginia, but afterwar^j rebuilt. On 25 March, 1634, 
the Catholic English colony of Lord Baltimore, includ- 
ing the Jesuit Fathers Andrew White and John Altham, 
and two lay brothers, landed on St. Clement's 
(Blackistone's) Island and established friendly rela- 
tions with the people of Yaocomoco, as well as with 
the gre^t chief of Piseataway, ^ also the chief of 
Potomac town on the Virginia side. The first altar 
was set up in an Indian wigwam. Owing to the at- 
tack%of the powerful Susquehanna at the head §f 
the the people of Yaocomoco were about to 
remove, apparently to combine with those of Piscat- 
away, and the English settleis bargained with them 
fo^thc abandoned site. * 

fhe Jesuits at once set to work to study the lan- 
gi».ge and oustoms of the Indians in order to reach 
them with Christianity. Father White, superior of 
fie mission, whose valuable "Relatio" is almost 
>ur only monument to the Maryland tribes, composed 
grammar, dictionary, and catechism in the Pis- 
^cataway dialect,* of which the last> if not the others, 
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was stillPin existence in Home in 1832. Another cate- 
chism was compiled later by Father Roger Rigbic 
at Patuxent. . The Indians generally were well- 
disposed to the new teaching, and, other Jesuits hav- 
ing arrived, missions were established at St. Mary’s 
(Yao^omoco), Mattapony, Kent Island, and, in 
1639, by Father White, at the tribal capital Piscata- 
way, which, from the name of the tayac or great chief, 
Kittamaquund, “Rig Heaver”, was sometimes known 
as Kittamaciuindi. Hen) on 5 .July, 1040, in presence 
of the governor and sovcTal of the colonial officers 
^ho attended for tin? purpose, Father White, with 
public ceremony, baptized and gave Christian names 
to the great chief, his wife, and daughter, and to the 
chief councillor and his son, afterward uniting the 
chief and his wife in Christian marriage. A year 
later the missionari(\s were invited to Nacochtank, 
and in 1042 Father White baptized the chief and 


several others of tluj Potomac tribe. 

About this time the renewed inroads of the Sus- 
quehanna comDcllcd the removal of the mission from 
Piscataway to rbto])aco, where the woman chief and 
over 130 others wore Cliristians. The work pros- 
pered until 1014, when Claiborne with the help of the 
Puritan irefugec's who Jiad been acconled a safe shel- 
ter in the Catholic colony, seized the government, 
deposc^d the governor, and sent the missionaries as 
prisoners to hiOgland. They returned in 16*18 and 
again took up the work, which was again interrupted 
by the confusion of the civil war in England until 
the cstablisliment of tlio Cromwellian go\'ernment in 
1052 outlavve<l Catholic.isrn in its own colony and 
brought the Piscataway mission to an end. 

Under th(^ new Govc‘rnment the Piscataw’ay rap- 
idly declined. Driven from their best lands by legal 
and illegal means, demoralized by liquor dealers, 
hunted by slave-(;atchers, wjusted by smallpox, con- 
stantly raided by the powerful Susquehanna while 
forbidden (he possession of guns for their own de- 
fence, their plantations d(\stroyed by the cattle 
and hogs of the settlers and their pride broken by 
oppressive restrictions, they sank to the condition 
of helpless dependc'uts whose numbers constantly 
diminished. ^ 1066 they addressed a pathetic 
petition to the assembly: ^‘W% can flee no further. 
Let us know where to live, and li^w to be secured for 
the future from the hogs and ciAtlc”. As a result 
reservations were soon afterward /stablished for each 
of twelve villages then o(^cupied by them. lOncroach- 
inents still continued, however, and the conquest of 
the Susquehanna by tlie Iroquois in 1675 only brought 
down \ipon tlui Piscataway a more cruel and persistent 
enemy. In KiSO nearly all the people of one town wore 
massacred by the Iroquois, who sent w’^ord to the 
assembly that they intcuided t(f exterminate the 
whole tribe. Peace was finally arranged in 1685. 
in 1692 each principal towm \ras put under a nominal 
yearly tribute of a bow and two vrows, their chiefs 
to be chosen and to hold at the pleasure of the assem- 
bly. At last, in 1697, the “emperor” and principal 
chiefs, with nearly the entire tribe excepting appar- 
ently those on the Chaptico river reservation, aban- 
doned their homes and fled into the backwoods of 
Virginia. At this tinjp they seemed to have#niim- 
bered under four hundred and this small remnant 
wfis in 1704 still further reduced by a w-asting epi- 
deific. Refusing all offers to return, they opened 
negotiations with the Iroquois for a settlement lyider 
their protection, and, permission being given, they 
besan a slow migration rwrthward, stopping for long 
periods at various points along the Susnuehann^t 
until in 1765 we find them living with other remnan | 
tribes at or near Chenango (now Binghamton, NcV. 
York) and numbering only about 120 souls. Thence* 
they drifted west with the Delawares and made their 
last appearance in histo^ at a council at Detroit in 
1793. Those who remained in Maryland are repre- 


sented to-day by a few negro rnongnds whj) <4ami the 
name. • 

In habit and ceremony the Piscataway probably 
closelj^ resembled the kindre<l Powhatan Imlians of 
Virginia as described by Smith and Strachey, but 
except for Father White’s valuable, though brief, 
^*Relatio” we have almost no record on the subject. 
Their houses, probably communal, were oval wig- 
wams of i)oles covered with mats or bark, and with 
the fire-hole in tlie centre and the smoke-hole in the 
roof above. The principal men had bed platforms, 
but the common people slept upon skins upon thti 
ground. Their womim made pottery and baskets, 
while the men made dug-out canoes and carried the 
bows and arrow’s. They cultivated corn, pumpkins, 
and a species of tobacco, 'fhe ordinary dress con- 
sisted simply of a breech-cloth for the men and a short 
d(ierskin apron for the women, while children went 
entirely naked. They painted their faces with bright 
colours in various pat terns. They had descent in the 
female line, believed in good and bad spirits, and paid 
special reverence to corn and fire. Father White' 
gives a imvigre account of a ceremony which he 
witnessed at Patuxent. They seem to have been of 
kindly and ratlu'r unwarlike disposition, and physi- 
cally were dark, very tall, muscular, and well propor- 
tioned. 

Archives of Mnr aland (29 vola., Baltimore, 1883-1909); Boz- 
MAN, IJistory of Marylnnd (2 vols., Baltimore, 18.37); Bkinton 
The Lennpe and ihrir Ltyrnds {Walam Olum) (I’hiladelplii.'i 
1881); IIttohkh, Hit lory of the Society of Jesus in North Annric'i. 
I, ISSO-iG/fti (Cleveland, 1907); Moonky and Others, yl^orir// 
ties of the District of Columhia and the Lowtrr Potomac in Am'’r- 
ican AnihropoloyUt, IT (Wjisliim^ton, ISSO); New York Coloniul 
Documenta (15 vols., Albany, 18.53- 87), a. v. Conoy; Piscatawaji, 
etc.; SuKA, Catholic fndian Missions (Now York, 18.51); Smith, 
General History of Viryinin (bondon, 1029; Uichmond, 1819), 
cd. AnnRft (Hirminj?h.'nn, 1881); White, Tidntio Jlineris in 
. Marylandiam, Maryland Ilistorh^al Society Fund pub. no. 7. (Bal- 
timore, 1874). James Mooney. 

Piscina (Lat. from piscU, a fish, fish-pond, pool or 
basin, called also«acrariw7«, thala.ssicon, or fenestella)^ 
the name was used 
to denote a baptis- 
mal font or the 
cistern into which 
the winter flowed 
from the head of 
the person ba])- 
tized; or an ex- 
cavation, s o in 
two or three feel 
deep and about 
one foot wide, cov- 
ered with a stone 
slab, to receive the 
water from t he. 
washing of the 
priest’s hands, the 
w’ a t e r used for 
w^ashing the palls, 
purifiers, and cor- 
porals, the bread 
crumbs, cotton, 
etc. used after 
sacTcd unctions, 
and for the ashes 
of sacred t hings no 
longer fit for use. 

It was constructed St. Canice’a 'Cathedral, Kilkenny 

near the alt ar, at (XI II Century) 

the south wall of the sanctuary, in the sacristy, or 
some other suitable place. It is found also in the form 
of a small column or niche of stone or metal. 

Rock, Church of Our Fathers^ IV (London, 1904), 194; Bin- 
terim, Denku'urdigkeilent IV, 1, 112; Theoi. prakt. Quartalschrift 
(1876). 33. Francis Mershman. • 

Piscopia, Helena. See Cornaro, Elena Lu- 
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Pise, CHARLES Constantine, priest, poet, and prose 
writer, b. at Annapolis, Maryland, 22 Nov., 1801; d. 
at Brooklyn, New York, 20 May, 1806. He was edu- 
cated at Georgetown College, and wiis for some time 
a member of the Society of Jesus. He taught rhetoric 
at Mount St. Mary’s College, Hmrnitsburg, Md., 
where John Hughes, afterwards Archbishop of New 
York, was among his pupils. In 1825 he Wixs or- 
dained to the priesthood and officiated for some time 

at the cathedral in 
Baltimore. He after- 
wards served at St. 
Patrick’s church, 
Washington, as iis- 
sistant pastor, and 
while there was 
elected (11 Dec., 
1832) chaplain to the 
United States Simate 
— the only Catholic 
priest hitherto ap- 
pointed to that oflice. 
He was a personal 
friend of President 
Tyler. In 1848 he 
became pastor of St. 
Peter’s Church, New 
York; he had pre- 
viously been assistant 
pjLstor in the sanu*. church under the vicar-general. 
Dr. Powers. In 1819 he was appointed pastor of 
St. Charles Borromeo’s, Brooklyn, where he officiated 
until his death. Dr. Pise wrote several works in 



prose and verse, among them being “A History 
of the Catholic Church” (5 vols., 1829), “Father 
Rowland” (1829), “Aletheia, or Letters on the 
Truth of the Catholic Doctrines” (1815), “St. Ig- 
natius and His Fii-st Companions” (1845), “Chris- 
tianity and the Church” (1850). His “Clara”, a 
poem of the fifteenth century, and “Montezuma’ , a 
drama, were never published. He contribut ed to the 
magazine literature of the day, was a distinguished 
lecturer and preacher, and a writer of Latin verse. 

Shsa, History of the Catholic Church in the United Stutes, IV 


(New York, 1892). 


Henuy a. Buann. 


Pisidia, a country in the southwestern part of Asia 
Minor, between the high Phrygian tableland and the 
maritime plain of Pamphilia. This district, formed by 
the lofty ridges of the western Taurus range, was in 
pre-Christian times the abode of stalwart, half- 
civilized, and unruly tribes, never entirely subdued. 
Ancient writers describe them as a restless, plunder- 
loving population. St. Paul, no doubt, had in mind 
Pisidia, which he had traversed twice (Acts, xiii, 
13-14 : note here that, according to the more probable 
text, in the latter verse we should read “ Pisidian 
Antioch”; xiv, 20-23), perhaps three times (Acts, 
xvi, 6), when in II Cor., xi, 26, he mentions the 
“perils of waters” and “perils of robbers” he had 
confronted. Independent until 36 b. c., the Pisidians 
were then conquered by the Galatian king, Amyntas, 
and soon after, together with their conquerors, forced 
to acknowledge Roman suzerainty. Joined first to 
one province, then to another, it received a governor 
of its own in 297 a. d. d'he principal cities were 
Cremna, Adada (the modern name of which, K.ara 
Bavlo, preseivcs the memory of St. Paul), Serge, Ter- 
messos, Pednaliasos, Sagalassos. Heaps of imposing 
ruins are all that is now left. 

._<^"”Nybkare and IIowson. The Life, and Epistles of St. Paul 
(Ix>ndon, 1875); Fouabd, Saint Paul and His Missions, tr. 
Griffith (New York, 1894); Ramhay, Historical (teogranhy of 
A/i>ior (Londoft. 1890).; Idem, TAp Church in the Romany 
Empire (London, 1894); Idem, Inscriptions en langue Pisidienn* 
in Revue des Unirersitfs du Midi (IS95), .'153-60; Kikpbrt 
Manisel de geographic nndenne (Froncrh tr., Paris, 1887); Lanc- 
KOflOfi&KJ, Stddte Pamphyliens und Pisidiens (Vienna, 1892). 

Charles L. Souvay.I 


Pistis, Sophia. See Gnosticism. 

Pistoia, Synod op, held 18 to 28 September, 1786, 
by Scipio dc’ Ricci, Bishop of Pistoia and Prato. It 
marks the most daring effort ever made to secure for 
Jansenism and allied errors a foothold in Italy. Peter 
Leopold, created Grand Duke of Tuscany in 1763, 
emulated the example of his brother, Emperor Joseph 
II, in assuming to control religious affairs* in his 
domain. Imbued with Rcgalism and Jansenism he 
extended a misguided zeal for reform to minutest 
details of discipline and worship. In two instruction- 
of 2 August, 1785, and 26 January, 1786. he sent to 
each of the bishops of Tuscany a series or fifty-seven 
“points of view of His Royal Highness” on doctrinal, 
disciplinary, and liturgical matters, directing that dio- 
cesan synods be held every two years to enforce reform 
in the Church and “to restore to the bishops fheir 
native rights abusively usurped by the Roman Court 
Of the eighteen Tuscan bishops but three convoked 
the synoci; and of these his only partisan was KScipio 
de’ Ricci in whom he found a kindred spirit. Born in 
1714 of an eminent family, dc’ Ricci gave early prom- 
ise of worth and eminence. Made Bishop of Pistoia 
and Prato, the most populous of the I'liscai/dioec'ses, 
19 June, 1780, he planned and cnerg(;tically pursued, 
with the encouragement of Pius VI, the work of much- 
needed reform, but influenced by the limes, his zeal 
came to be marked by reckless audacity. He con- 
demned devotion to the Sacred Heart, discouraged the 
use of relics and images, undervalued indulgences, im- 
provised liturgy, and founded a press for Jansenistic 
propaganda. ()n 31 July, 1786, de ’ Ricci, in convoking 
the synod, invoked the authority of Pius VI who had 
previously recommended a synod as the normal means 
of diocesan reform. With characteristic? energy and 
prevision he prepared for the council by inviling from 
without his diocese, theologians and canonists noto- 
rious for Gallican and Jansenistic tendencies, and 
issued to his clergy pronouncements which ri‘fl(?cted 
the dominant errors of the times. On 18 vSeptember, 
1786, the synod was opened in the church of St-. Leo- 
pold in Pistoia and continued through seven sessions 
until 28 September.^ De’ Ricci presided, and at his 
right sat the royal commissioner, Oiusepffc Paribeni, 
professor at the University of-Pisa, and a regalist. 
The promoter was Pietro Tainlnirini, professor at the 
University of Pavn't, conspicuous for his learning and 
for Jansenistic 8ympathie.s. At the opening .session 
234 members were present; but at the fifth session 246 
attended, of whom 180 were pastors, 13 canons, 12 
chaplains, 28 simple priests of the secular clergy, and 
13 regulars. Of these many, including even the pro- 
moter, were cxtiyi-diocesans irregularly intruded by 
de’ Ricci because of their sympathy with his designs. 
Several Pistorian priests were not invited wdiile the 
clergj’^ of Prato, where feeling against the bishop was 
particularly stroffg, \v‘jis all but ignored. 

The points proposed by the grand duke and the 
innovations of the bishop were discussed with warmth 
and no little acerbity. The Rcgalists pressed their 
audaiiity to heretical extremes, and evoked protests 
from. the papal adherents. Though these objections 
led t8 some modifications, th(f propositions of Leopold 
were substantially accepted, the four Gallican Articles 
of the Assembly of the FreniJi Clergy of 1682 were 
ammted, and the reform programme of do’ Ric(^car- 
rica out virtually in its entirety. The theological 
opinions were strongly Jansenistic. Among the vaga- 
fries proposed wore : the ^•ight of civil authoritf^ to 
[create matrimonial impediments; the reduction of all 
^religious^orders to one body with a common habit and 
no perpetual vows; a vernacular liturgy with but one 
altar in a church etc. Two hundred and thirty-three 
members signed the acts in the final session of 28 
September, when the synod adjourned intending to 
reconvene in the following April and September. In 
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Februaiir, 1787, the first edition (thirty-five hundred 
copies) of the Acts and Decrees appeared, bearing the 
royal imprimatur, De Ricci, wishing the Holy Sec to 
believe that the work was approved by his clergy, 
summoned his priests to pastoral retreat in April with 
a view to obtaining their signatures to an acceptance 
of the synod. Only twenty-seven attended, and of 
these twenty refused to sign. Leopold meantime 
summoned all the Tuscan bishops to meet at Florence, 
23 ApAl, 1787, to pave the way for acceptance of the 
Pistorian decrees at a provincial council; but the 
assembled bishops vigorously opposed his project, and 
' Ilf ter nineteen stormy sessions he dismissed the assem- 
bly and abandoned hope of the council. De Ricci 
became discredited, and, after Leopold’s accession to 
the imperial throne in 1700, was compelled to resign 
his sec. Pius VI commissioned four bishops, assisted 
by theologians of the secular clergy, to examine the 
Pistorian enactments, and deputed a congregation of 
cardinals and bishops to jiass judgment on them. 
T'hey condemned the synod and stigrnatizcjd eighty- 
five of its propostitions as erroneous and dangerous. 
Pius VI on 28 August, 1794, dealt the death-blow to 
the influence of the synod and of Jansenism in Italy in 
his Bull “Auctorem 
Fidei”. 

Atti e Decreti del 
Concilio Diocesano di 
Pistoja (2nd od., Flor- 
ence, 1788) ; tr. Sciiwar- 
ZKL, Acta Conffregaiionis 
A rchiepiscoporum et Epia- 
coporum Etrurice, Flaren- 
tue anno 1787 celebratae 
(7 vola., Bamberg, 1790- 
94); Denzinorh-Bann- 
WAUT, Enchiridion (Frei- 
burg, 1908), 397-422; 

Bam.f.rini, Opua Morale, 

I (Pnito, 1898), li-lzxxii; 

Gkrouulo, LcUera crito- 
logica aopra ii ainotio di 
Piaioia (.nurletta, 1789); 

La voce della greggia di 
Pistoja e i*rato al auo pas- 
tore Mgr Vescovo Scipione 
de' Ricci (Hondrio, 1789); 

Lettera ad un Prelato Ro- 
mano dove con gran vivezza 
e con profonda dottrina^ 
vengono confutati errori 
de’ quali ahUhnda ilSinodo 
di Mgr de’ Ricci, Veacovo 
di Pistoja (Halle, 1789)'^ 

^eco7ida lettera ad _ un 
Prelato Romano sulV idea 
falsa, scismatica, erronea. Designed by 

contradittoria, ridicola 

della chiesa formata del Sinodo di Piatoja (Halle, 1790) ; Con- 
siderazioni sul nuovo Sinodo di Pistoja e Prato, fatte da un 
paroco della stesaa dioceai (Pistoia, 1700) ; Picot, Memoires pour 
servir d Vhistoire du 18* aiicle (Parts, 18.'}5), V, 251 sq. ; VI, 407 sq. ; 
Gknury, Pie VI, sa vie — son pontificat, II (Paris, 1907), 451-83, 
documented from Vatican archives; Scaduto, Stato e Chiesa sotto 
Leopold I (Florence, 1885) ; de PoTTEK,*Vte et Memoires de Sci- 
pion de’ Ricci (Paris, 1820), 1 sq.; Pausonh, Studies in Church 
History, IV (Now York, 1807), 592-600; Scipio de' Ricci in Dub- 
lin Review (March, 1852), XXXII, 48-09. 

• JOliN B. PlfiTEKSON. 
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Rotondo, the former baptistry; it is an octagonal 
structure, the work of Andrea Pisano (133f5-59), with 
decorations by Cellino di Ncse; the fonf itself is^ a 
square base with four wells, surmounted by a i^tatue of 
St. John the Baptist by Andrea Vacct\. The church 
of S. Giovanni Fuoricivitas is surrounded, on the upper 
part, by two rows of arches; it is a work of the twelfth 
century; within, there is the pulpit, with its sculptures 
by Fra Guliclmo d'Agnello, and the holy-water font, 
representing the tlieological virtues, by Giovanni Pi- 
sano. The name of Pistoia appears for the first time 
in history in connexion with the conspiracy of Cati- 
line (62 B. c.), but it was only after the sixth century 
that it became important; it was governed, first, by 
its bishops, later by stewards of the Marquis of Tus- 
cany. It was the first to establish its independence, 
after the death of Countess Matilda, and its municipal 
statutes are the rnost^ancient of their kind in Italy. It 
was a Ghibcllinc tow'ii, and had subjugated several 
cities and castles; but, after the d(*ath of Frederick II, 
the Horentines compelled it to beexunc Guelph. 
About 13(X), the Houses of thti Cancellieri (Guelphs), 
and Panciatichi (Ghibellines), struggled with each 
other for supremacy. The former having triumphed 

^ it soon divided into 

Bianchi and Neri, 
w4iich made it easy 
for Castruccio Cas- 
traeane to subject 
the ^ town to his 
domination, in 1328. 
Florence assisted the 
Pistoians to drive 
Castruccio from their 
town, but that aid 
soon weighed upon 
them, and they re- 
volted (1343), taking 
part with Pisa. In 
1351 Pistoia bo- 
c a m e definitively 
subject to Florence. 
Clement IX was a 
Pistoian. 

Prato is also a 
city in the Province 
of Florence, situated 
in the fertile valley 

• j u XT’ 1 r»' of the B i 8 e n z i o , 

Designed by Niccola Pisano • 

• which supports 

many industries, among them flour mills, woolen 
and silk manufactories, quarries, iron, and cop- 
per w^orks. The Ci(;ognani coll(*ge of Prato is fa- 
mous. The cathedral, w^hich was erected before the 
tenth century, was restored in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, according to plans of Giovanni 
Pisano; it contains paintings by Fra Filippo Lippi and 
by Gaddi, a pulpit that is a masterpiece of Donatello, 
and the m.ausoleiims of Carlo de’ Medici and of Vin- 


r 
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CADE OP THE CaTHEDUAL, PiBTOIA (XIII CeNTURT) 


Pistoia and Prato, Diocese op (Pistorien.si.s 
ET Pratensis), in the Province of Florence, ilie city 
of Pistoia is situated at the foot of the Apennines in 
the valley of the Ombrone. The chief industries of 
the town are the manufacture of paper and objcuits 
in straw. The cathedral dates from the fifth cen- 
tury, ’but was damaged by fire several times prior to 
the thirteenth century, when Nicol5 Pisano denned 
its present form ; the outer walls arc inlaid w4th Imnds 
of black and white marble; the tribune was painted by 
Passignano and by Soyi; the paintings by Alcssio 
d* Andrea and by Buonaocorso di Cino (1347), wh*ch 
were in the centre aisle, have disappea^d. Otner 
things to be admired, arc the ancient pulpit, the ccqo- 
taphs of Cino da Pistoia and Cardinal Forteguerri, 
by Verrocchio, the altar of S. Atto, with its silver work, 
the baptismal font by Ferrucci, and the equipments 
of the sacristy. Opposite the cathedral is S. Giovanni 


cenzo Danti. In tlic chapel of la Cintola there is pre- 
served a girdle that, according to the legend, wjus given 
by Our f^ady to St. Thomas. Prato is first mentioned 
in history, in 1007^ as being in rebellion against 
Florence; after that it had several wars with Florence 
and Pistoia. In 1350, it was bought by the Floren- 
tines, to prevent it from falling into the hands of the 
Visconti. In 1512, it was sacked by the Spaniards. 
Fra Arlotto, author of the first Biblical concordance, 
was a native of Prato, as were also Fra Bartolommeo 
della Porta and several personages of the Inghirami 
family. Pistoia claims to have received the Gospel 
from St. Romulus, the first Bishop of Ficsole. The 
first mention of a Bishop of Pistoia is in 492, though 
the name of this prelate, like tha^ of another Bishop 
of Pistoia, referred to in 516, is unknown. The first 
historically known bishop is Joannes (700) ; Leo 
(1067), important in the schism t)f Henry IV; Jacobus 
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(1118-41) ;^Jhe Blessed Atto (1135-53); Bonus (1189), 
author of ** Pe cohabitatione clericorum et mulierum” ; 
theVen. Giovanni Vivenzi (1370); Matteo Diamanti 
(1400); Donato de^Medici (1436) Nicol6 Pandolfini 
(1475), who later became a cardinal; three Pucci, Car- 
dinal Lorenzo (1516), Cardinal Antonio (1519) and 
Roberto (1541); Alessandro de’Medici (1573) became 
Leo XL In 1653, Prato was made a diocese, and 
united, aqm principalUer^ with Pistoia; as early as 
1409, Florcncje asked for the creation of a diocese at 
Prato, on account of 
the dissensions of the 
collegiate church of 
Prato with the Bish- 
ops of Pistoia; and 
in 1460, it had been 
made a prelatura 
nulliusy and given, as 
a rule, to some car- 
dinal, in commendam. 

Other bishops of 
these secs were t-he 
Ven. Gerardo Ge- 
rardi (1679-90), un- 
der whom Prato 
founded its semi- 
nary; lA'ono Strozza 
(1690), Abbot of 
Vallombrosa, found- 
ed the seminary of 
Pistoia, enlarged by 
Michele C. Visdo- 
mini(1702) ; Scipione 
Ricci (1780), famous 

on account of the The Cath.dk*., Pbato 

bynoci or Pistoia Enlarged by Giovanni Pisano in 1312 

which he convened 

in 1786, and which Pius VI afterwards condemned. 

The diocese is a suffragan of Florence; has 194 par- 
ishes, with 200,100 inhabitants, 5 religious houses of 
men, and 19 of women, and 7 educational establish- 
ments for girls. 

Cappkllbtti, Le Chieaa (V Italia, XVII; Robati, Memorie per 
eervire alia staria dei vescovi di Pistoia, 

U. Benigni. 

Pistorius, Jouann, controversialist and historian, 
b. at Nidda in Hesse, 14 February, 1546; d. at Frei- 


stance until 1594; after this he was an imperial coun- 
cillor, cathedral provost of Breslau, Apostolic pro- 
thonotary, and in 1601 confessor to, the Emperor 
Rudolph 1 1. After his death his libraiy came into 
the possession of the Jesuits of Molsheim and later 
was transferred to the theological seminary at Btras- 
burg. 

Pistorius published a detailed account of the con- 
version of Margrave James III: “Jakobs Marggrafcn 
zu Baden . . . christliche, orhebliche und wol- 

fundirte Motifen^* 
(Cologne, 1591). HLs 
numerous writings 
against Protestant- 
ism, while evincing 
clearness, skill, and 
thorough knowledge 
of his opponents, es- 
pecially of Luther, 
are marked by con- 
troversial sliAarpness 
and coarson(^ss. The 
most important are: 
“ Anatomia Lutheri ” 
((Cologne, 1595-8); 
“ 11 o c h w i c h t i g e 
Merkzeichen des al- 
ten und neuen Glau- 
bens" (Munster, 
1 r i99) ; ‘ ‘ W(*gweiser 

vor alle verfuhrte 
Christen” (Miinstor, 
l.')99). Pistorius was 
attacked violently 
lAD. Pbato by the Pn.tcstants; 

Hi Pisano in 1312 «• g-> by Huber, 

Spnng(*nbert, Ment- 
zer, Horstius, and Christ opJi Agricola, Replies 
to the “Anatomia Lutheri” were written by the 
Protestant theologians of Wittenberg and Hesse. 
Pistorius also busied himself with cabalistic studies, 
and published “Artis cabbalistieie, li. e. recon- 
dit® theologi® ct philosoplii® scriptorum tomus 
unufi” (Basle, 1587). As court historiographer to the 
Margrave of Baden, 'he investigated the»-gcnealogy 
of the princely hous^'bf Zahringep; he also issued two 
works on historicaKsources: “Polonicie histori® cor- 
pus, i. e. Polonicarl^m rcrum latini veteres et reccn- 


burg, 18 July, 1608. He is son^^times called Niddanus 
from the name of his birthplace. His father was a 
well-known Protestant minister, Johann Pistorius the 
Elder (d. 1583 at Nidda), who from 1541 was super- 
intendent or cliicf minister of Nidda, and took part in 
several religious disputations between Catholics and 
Protestants. Pistorius the Younger studied theology, 
law, and medicine at Marburg and Wittenberg 1559- 
67. He received the degree of Doctor of Medicine, 
and in 1575 was appointed court physician to the 
Margrave Karl II of Baden-Durlach, who frequently 
sought his advice in political and theological matters. 
In search of more consistent beliefs, Pistorius turned 
from Lutheranism to Calvinism; through his in- 
fluence the Margrave Ernrft .'Viedrich of Baden-Dur- 
lach made the same change. As time went on, how- 
ever, Pistorius became dissatisffed with Calvinism 
also. In 1584 he became a privy councillor of Mar- 
grave James III of Baden-Hochberg at Emmen- 
dingen; after furth(‘r inv(?stigation he entered the 
Catholic Church in 1588. At his request the Mar- 
grave James brought abo\it the religious disputations 
of Baden, 1589, and Emmendingen, 1590. After the 
second disputation the court preaclicr Zehender and 
the margrave himself became Catholics. James III, 
however, died on* 17 August, 1.590, and being suc- 
c^ded by his Protestant brother Ernst Friedrich, 
Pistorius was obliged to leave. He went to Freiburg, 
became a priest in 1591, then vicar-general of Cor- 


tiores scriptorcs qiiotquot exstant” (Basle, 1582), 
and “Uerum Cermanicarum veteres jam prirnum 
piiblicati scriptorcs aliquot insignes medii icvi ad 
Carolurn V” (Frankfort, 1583-1607). 

llXsH, Die Conrertiten seit der Rnformation (Frpil)uric, 1806), 

II, 488-507; III, 91 sqci.; Gahs in Allaem. dent. Hiou., XXVI, 
199-201; IIuRTKii, Nnmrnchitor, III (Innuhruck, 1907); .Fanhhen, 
Hist, of the (ierman People at the close of the Middle Ages, X (tr. 
Christie, London, 1906), 116-48; Schmidijn, Johann Pistorius 
ah Propst im Elsass in Hist. Jahrbuch, XXIX (1908), 790-804; 
[ZelTa], Mnrkurnf Jnktib III. von Baden in Hist.^pol. Blatter, 
XXXVIII (18.56); vo?- Wej'.oh, Zur Gesch. des Markgrafen Jacob 

III. von Baden und I/achberg in Zeitsch. fUr Gesch. des Ohrrrheins, 
now^rioa, VII (1892), 6.5C-700; VIII (1893), 710; XII (1897), 

Friedrich Lauchert. 

Pitaval, John Baptist. See Santa F£, Arch- 
diocese OF. 

r 

Pithou, Pierre, writer, b. at Troyes, 1 Nov... 1539; 
d. at Nogen t-sur-Seine, 1 Nov., 1596. Ilis father, a 
disUnguished lawyer, had secretly embraced Calwn- 
ism. - Pierre studied the classics in Paris under Tur- 
ndbe, and afterwards with his brother, Francois Pithou, 
attended lectures in law at B :)urgos and Valence under 
Cujas, wVo often Pithesi fratreSj clariftsima lu- 
minn. In 1560 ho was admitted to practise at the 
Paris bAar;*but on the outbreak of the second war of 
religion, he withdrew to Troyes. Not being admitted 
to the ])jir at Troyes on account of his Calvinist be- 
lief, he withdrew to Sedan which was a Protestant 
di.strict, and, at the reciuest of the Due de Bouillon, he 
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codified the legal customs into the form of laws. He 
then proceeded to Basle, where he published Otto de 
Freisingen's “ Vie'de Fr6d6ric Harberousse'* and Warn- 
f rid'lB “ Historia Miflcellanca . After the Edict of Paci- 
fication of 1570 he returned to France, escaped during 
the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, and, in 1573, joined 
the Catholic Church. In the struggles between the 
futuih Henry IV and the League, he was an ardent ad- 
herent of Henry; he collaborated in the production of 
the “Satire Mdmpp^'^e^^ and being skilled in canon 
law, made a study, in an anonymous letter published 

in 1593, of the 
right of the 
French bishopb to 
absolve Henry IV 
without .consult- 
ing the pope. In 
1594 he published 
an epoch - mak- 
ing work “Les li- 
bert<5s de T^glisc 
gallicane”. For 
the first time the 
maxims of Gal- 
licanisin were 
really codified, in 
eighty-three arti- 
cles. The first 
edition was ded- 
icated to Henry 
IV. The permis- 
sion to publish 
the edition of 
1651 under Louis 
XIV contains 
these words: 
* ‘We wish to show 
our favour to a work of so great importance for the 
rights of our crown”. Pithou’s book was the basis of 
the Four Articles of 1082. D'Aguesscau declared that 
the book was “the palladium of Franco”, President 
Hdnault, tliat “the maxims of Pi thou have in a sense 
the fo^C(^of laws”. An edict 1719, and a decree of 
the Parliament of Dauphin(i ^ 21 April, 1768, or- 
dered the (uiforctunciit of certaiij articles in Pithoif s 
book, a.s if these cighty-tliree arises were legal enact- 
ments. They wore reprinted by^upin in 1824. 

Henry IV appointed I’ithou procurator general of 
the Parliament of Paris; but he soon resigned the post, 
preferring to return to his juristic and literary studies. 
He edited Salvian, Quintilian, Petronius, Phajdrus, 
the Ca])itularies of Charlemagne, and the “Cor- 
pus juris canonici”. His brother Fran 9 ois (1541- 
1621), who became a Catholic in 1578, wrote in 1587 a 
treatise on “ The greatness of the right s, and of the pre- 
eminence of the kings and the kj^igdom of France”, 
and was distinguished for his fanatical hostility to the 
Jesuits. Pierre Pi thou, more ecjui table, saved the 
Jesuits from some of the dangers that threatened them 
for a short time after the attempted assassination of 
Henry IV by Chdtel. 

Gao-sley, Vie de Pierre Pithqu (Paris, 1766); DuPiN. LiberUe 
de VEglise yallicane (Parii) 1824), preface. 

Geokoes Gotau. 

Pitigliano. See Sovana and Pitigliano, jpio- 

CEhs OF. 

Pitoni, Joseph, musician, b. at Hicti, Perugia, 
Italy, 18 March, 1657; tK at Rome, 1 Feb., 1743, and 
bhried in the church of San Marco, whereby had been 
choirmaster, in the Pitoni filmily vault. His biog- 
raplw, by his pupil Girolamo Chiti, is in ths library of 
the Corsini palace. At five years he began to study 
music at Rome. Not yet sixteen, he composed pieces 
which were sung in the church of the Holy Apostles. 
At that age he was in charge of the choir at Monte Ro- 
tondo; at seventeen at the Cathedral of Assisi. At 
twenty (J,677) he returned ^o Rome, and was maestro 


di cappella in many churches; in 1708 he wasf^)- 
poinW director of St. John Lateran. In 1749 he be- 
came choirmaster of St. Peter^s, and remained in that 
office for twenty-four years. In the Accademia di S. 
Cecilia he was one of the four esamimilori dei maestri, 
Pitoni acquired such a marvellous facility, that for his 
compositions, which were of great musical value, he 
could write every part separately, without making a 
score. The number of his compositions, says Chiti, is 
infinite. Many of them are written for three and four 
choirs. He also began a Mass for twelve (dioirs; but 
his advanced age did not allow him to finish it. He 
left a work “Notizie dei maestri di Cappella si di 
Roma chc oltramontani”. 

Dictionary of Music from t/ffiO-lSSO (London, 18S0); Eitner, 
VI I (1902), 462-61; Bainf, . . . diG.P. 

dn Palestrina, 11 (Bufiio, 1828), 56, nuta 502, Ger. tr. Kandleb 
(V ienna, 1884). 

A. Walter. 

Pitra, Jean-Baptiste-Fran 9 ois, (5ardinal, famous 
archaeologist and theologian, b. 1 August, 1812, at 
Champforgouil in the Department of Saon(*-ot-Jjoire, 
France; d. 9 Feb., 1889, in Rome. He was c'ducated 
at Autun, ordained priest on 11 Dectunber, 18:56, and 
occupied the chair of rlu^toric at the petit shninaire of 
Autun from 18:16 to 1841. From his early youth he 
manifested an indc'fatigable diligence which, combined 
with brilliint talents and a remarkable memory, made 
him one of th(^ most learned men of his time. The 
first fruit of his scholarship was his dticipherinent, in 
1839, of the fragments of a sepulchral monument, dis- 
covered in the cemetery of Saint-Pierre at Autun and 
known iis the “Inscription of Autun”. It probably 
dates back to the third century, was composed by a 
certain Pectorius and placed over the grave of his 
parents. The initials of the first five verses of the 
eleven-line inscription form the symbolical word 
(fish), and the whole inscription is a splendid testi- 
mony of the early belief in baptism, the Holy Eucha- 
rist, prayer for the dead, communion of saints, and life 
everlasting. He published the inscription in “Spicile- 
gium Solesmense” (III, 554-64). 

In 1840 Pitra applied to Abbot Gueranger of So- 
lesmeij for admission into the Benedictine order but, 
to accommodate the Bishop of Autun, he remained an- 
other year as professor at the pelU seminaire of Autun. 
He finally began his novitiate at Soh^smes on 15 January, 
1842, and made his iirofession on 10 February, 1843. 
A month later, he was appointed prior of 8t-Germain 
in Paris. During his sojourn tliere he wjis one of the 
chief collaborators of Abbe Migne in the latteris colos- 
sal “ Cursus patrologiic ’ ’ . Pitra drew up tlie list of the 
authors whose writings were to find a place in the 
work, and collaborated in the edition of the Greek 
writers up to Photius, :md of the Latin up to Innocent 
III. At the same time he contributed extensively to 
the newly founded periodical “ Auxiliaire catholique”. 
In 1845 he had to break his connexion with the great 
work of Migne, owing to tlie financial difficulties of the 
priory of St-Germain, which finally had to be sold to 
satisfy the creditors. Pitra undertook a journey 
through Cliampagne, Burgundy, Dirraine, Alsace, 
Switzerland, Belgium, Holland, and England in the 
interests of his priory. At the same time he visited 
numerous libraries in these countries in search of un- 
published manuscripts bearing on the history of the 
early Christian Church. The fruits o*^ his researches 
he gave to the world in his famous “Spicilcgium So- 
lesmense” (see below). 

His many great arcliaeological discoveries and his 
unusual acquaintance with whatever bore any relation 
to the Byzantine Church, induced Pius IX to send him 
on a scientific mission to the libraries of Russia in 
1 858. Before setting out on his journey he studied the 
manuscripts relative to Greek canon law, in the libra- 
ries of Rome and other Italian cities. In Russia, where 
he spent oyer seven months (July, 1859- ^larch, 1860), 
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he had free acrcess to all the libraries of St. Petersburg 
and Moscow. On his return he made an official visit 
of the twenty Basilian monasteries of Galicia at the 
instance of the papal nuncio at Vienna. After arrang- 
ing his writings at the monasteries of Solesmes and 
Li^g6, he was called to Rome in August, 1861, to con- 
sult with the pope on the advisability of erecting at 
the Propaganda a special department for Oriental 
affairs and to make a personal report on his findings 
in the libraries of Russia. Pitra was also chosen to 
supervise the new edition of the liturgical books of the 
Greek Rite, which was being prepared by the Propa- 
ganda. Ho wjis created cardinal on 16 March, 1863, 
with the titular church of St. Thomas in I^arione. As 
his residence he chose the palace of San Callisto where 
he continued to live the simple life of a monk as far as 
his new duties permitted. 

On 23 Jan., 1869, he was appointed librarian of the 
Vatican. Hu drew up new and more liberal regula- 
tions for the use of the library and facilitated in 
every way access of scholars to the Vatican manu- 
scri{)ts. Above all, however, he himself made diligent 
researches among the manuscripts and published 
many rare and valuable specimens in his ‘‘Ana- 
lecta^* (sec below). At the Vatican Council in 1870, 
he ably maintained against the inopportunists that the 
Catholics of the Greek and Oriental Churches upheld 
the papal infallibility. After the accession of I^eo 
XIII (20 Feb., 1878) he supervised the edition of a 
catalogue of the Vatican manuscripts, of which the 
first volume, “Codices Palatini Grajci**, appeared in 
1SS5 and was prefaced by Cardinal Pitra with a lauda- 
tory epistle addressed to Leo XIII. On 21 May, 1879, 
he wjis appointed Cardinal-Bishop of Frascati and for 
five years laboured incessantly for the welfare of his 
diocese, which had been greatly neglected. On 24 
March, 1884, he was transferred the episcopal See 
of Porto and Santa Rufina to which wiis annexed the 
dignity of subdcjan of the Sacred College. On 19 May, 
1885, Abb6 Brouwers published in the “ Ainstelbode”, 
a Catholic journal of Belgium, a letter of Pitra, which 
the ho.stilc press construed into an attack upon the 
policy of Leo Xlll; but Pitra soon satisfied the Holy 
See of his filial devotion. 

Cardinal Pitra was one of the most learned and 
pious members of the Sacred College. Besides being 
Librarian of the Holy Roman Church and member of 
various Roman congregations und cardinalitial com- 
missions, he was carclinal protector of the Cistercians, 
the Benedictine congregation of France, the Benedic- 
tine nuns of St. Cecilia at Solesmes and of Stanbrook 
in P]ngland, the Eudists, the Brothers of Christian 
schools, the Sisters of Mercy of St. Charles in Nancy, 
and the Sisters of the Atonement in Paris. The follow- 
ing arc his literary productions : — (1 ) ‘ ‘ Histoire de Saint 
I/»gcr, 6vf*fmc (PAutun et martyr, et de P^iglise dcs 
Francs au Vile sii^cle** (Paris, 1846), one of the most 
cornplete monographs on the Church of the Franks 
during the seventh century ; (2) “ La Ilollande catho- 
liquc** (Paris, 1850), consisting mostly of letters con- 
cerning Holland and its people, which he wrote while 
travelling in that country in 1849; (3) “ Etudes sur la 
collection dcs Actes des Saints par les RR. PP. Jdsuites 
Bollandistes** (Paris, 1850), a complete history of the 
“Acta Sanctorum** of the Bollandists, preceded by a 
treatise on the hagiological collections up to the time 
of Rosweyde (d. 1629) ; (4) “ Spicilegium Solesmense** 
(4 vols., Paris, 1852-1858), a collection of hitherto 
unpublished works of Greek and Latin Fathers of the 
Church and other early ecclesiastical writers; (5) 
“Vie du P. Libermann** (Paris, 1855; 2nd ed., 1872; 
3rd cd., 1882), a very reliable life of the Venerable 
Paul Libermann, founder of the Congregation of the 
Sacred Heart of Maiy. Libermann haa been a per- 
sonal acquaintance fit Pitra; (6) “Juris ecclesiastici 
Greecorum historia et monumenta” (2 vols., Rome^ 
1864-8). containing the canonical writings of the 


Greeks from the so-called “Apostolic Constitutions’* 
to the “Nomocanon**, generally ascribed to Photius. 
With its learned introduction and its many notes and 
comments, the work forms a complete history of 
Byzantine law; (7) “ Hymnographie de l*6g!ise 
grecque*’ (Rome, 1867), a dissertation on Greek 
hymnography, accompanied by numerous Greek 
hymns in honour of Sts. Peter and Paul ; (8) “ Analecta 
sacra Spicilcgio Solesmensi parata** (8 vols.), a supple- 
ment to “ Spicilegium Solesmense **. The first volume 
(Paris, 1876) contains Greek hymns; the second 
(Frascati, 1883), the third (Venice, 1883), and the 
fourth (Paris, 1883) contain writings of ante-Niccne 
Fathers; the fifth (Paris, 1888) is composed of writ- 
ings of the Fathers and of a few pagan philosophers; 
the seventh (Paris, 1891) contains writings bearing on 
the canon law of the Greeks and was published posthu- 
mously by Battandier, who had been Pitra’s secretaiy ; 
the eighth (Monte Cassino^ 1881) contains the writ- 
ings of St. Hildegard; the sixth, which was to contain 
Greek melodies, has not been published; (9) “Ana- 
lecta novissima'* (2 vols., Frascati, 1885-8), a second 
supplement to “Spicilegium Solesmense**. The first 
volume contains a French treatise on papal Ij^tters, 
bullaria, catalogues of popes etc., and a hitherto un- 
published treatise on Pope Vigilius by Dom Constant. 
The second volume is devoted to writings of Odon 
d*Our8camp, Odon de Chfiteauroux, Jacques de Vitry, 
and Bertrand de la Tour, four medieval French bishops 
of Frascati; (10) “Sancti Romani cantica sacra” 
(Rome, 1888), a collection of hymns written by 
Romanos, the greatest Byzantine hymnodist. Pitra 
presented this work to Leo XIII on the occasion of his 
sacerdotal jubilee. In addition to these works Pi- 
tra contributed numerous archsDological, theological, 
historical, and other articles to various scientific pe- 
riodicals of France. 

Cabrol, Histoire du Cardinal Pitra, hintdictin de la Congrega- 
tion de France (Paris, 1803), tr. into German by. BOhlkk in 
Studien und Mitteilungen aua dem Bencdiktiner- und Cistercienser- 
^den, XXVIII-XXX (BrOnn, 1007-9); Battandier, Le cctr- 
difuil Jean-Baptiste Pitra, ivigiie de Porto, bibliothicaire de la 
Saints Eglise romaine (Paris, 1896); Cabrol, Le Cardinal Pitra. 
See travauz et ses dtcouvertea in Science catholique (1889), tr. in 
The Lamp (1899) ; Bibliographic des Binidictines de la Congrigation 
de France (Paris. 1900), 120;,31. ' ^ 

Michael Ott. 

Pitts, John, b. al^Alton, Hampshire, 1560; d. at 
Liverdun, lAirrainc, 17 Oct., 1616. He was edu- 
cated at Winchester and New College, Oxford, 
where he remained, 20 March, 1578-1580. He was 
admitted to the English College, Rome, 18 Oct., 1581, 
ordained priest 2 March, 1588, became professor of 
rhetoric and Greek at the English College, Reims, 
proceeded M.A. and B.D. at Pont-ll-Musson, Lic.D. 
at Trdves (1592), and D.D. at Ingolstadt (1595). 
After holding a canonry at Verdun for two years he 
was appoint^ coni^essoi^and almoner to the Duchess 
of Cleves, and held this position for twelve years. 
After her death his former pupil, the Bishop of Toul, 
ap|M>inted him dean of Liverdun. His chief work is the 
“ Relationum Historicarum de rebus Anglise **, of which 
only one part, “De lllustribus Anglisc Scriptoribus**, 
was puj)li8hcd (Paris, 1619). The other sections, “ De 
Regibus Angliaj**, “De Episco^is Angli®**, and “De 
Viris Apostolicis Angliae**. remained in MS. at Liver- 
dunft. The “De Scriptoribus** is chiefly valuable for 
the notices of contemporary writers. On other points 
it must be used with caution, being largely compiled 
from the uncritical work of Rale. Pitts also published 
“Tractatvs de legibus*’ (Trier, 1592); “Tractatvis 
de beatitudine” (fngoli^adt, 1595); and “Libri sep- 
tem de pezegrinatione” (Dfisseldorf, 1604). 

Kirbt, Annals of Winchester College (London, 1892); Fobtbb, 
Alumni Oxonienses (Oxford, 1891); Wood, Athena Oxonienaes 
(London, 1813-20); Dodd. Church History, II (Brussela, 1739); 
KNOX, Douay Diaries (London, 1878) ; Folbt, Records Eng, Pros, 
S. J., Ill, VI; OiLLOw, Bibl, Did, Eng, Cath., a. v. 

Edwin Burton. 
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Pittsburg, Diocese of (Pittsburoenbib). suf- 
fragan of Philadelphia, in the United States of Amer- 
ica. It comprises the counties of Allegheny, Armstrong, 
Beavef, Butler, Fayette, Greene, Indiana, Lawrence, 
Washington, and Westmoreland in the State of Penn- 
sylvania, an area of 7238 square miles, the total popu- 
lation of which is 1,944,942 (U. S. Census, 1910). 
About J4.42 per cent of these are Catholics. 

It is probable that the first religious services held by 
white men within the limits of what is now the Dio- 
"Sse of Pittsburg were conducted by a Jesuit, Father 
Bonnecamp, who accompanied Celeron in his explora- 
tion along the Allegheny and Ohio Rivers in 1749. 
The strategic character of the ground where the Mo- 
nongahela and Allegheny Rivers meet to form the 
Ohio pointed this place out to George Washington as 
a spot of future importance. He first saw “the 
Forts as the place was called by the Indians, on 
24 November, 1753, when engaged in bearing a letter 
from Robert Dinwiddie, Lieutenant-Governor of Vir- 
ginia, to the commander of the French forces, asserting 
the British claims to the territory of Western Pennsyl- 
vania. Both England and France regarded the Forks 
as a valilhble military position, opening a way for ex- 
ploration to the west and south, and each was deter- 
mined to occupy it. At that time the adjacent country 
was occupied by various Indian tribes — the Shawnces, 
Delawares, Senecas — dwelling along the Allegheny, 
Monongahela, and Ohio Rivers. The first place of 
public worship within this territory was a chapel 
erected by the French in the stockade of P^ort Du- 
uesne, after Captain Contrecoeur and his forces had 
riven Ensigns Ward and Frazier from the Fort they 
were constructing at the fork of the Ohio. This chapel 
was built at some time later than 16 April, 1754, and 
dedicated under the title of “The Assumption of the 
Blessed Virgin of the Beautiful River “ . In those days 
and for long afterwards, the Ohio — on account of its 
clear water and rugged scenery — ^was known as the 
“beautiful river”. 

There is preserved in the archives of the city of 
Montreal a register of baptisms and deaths kept by 
the army chaplain at P'ort Du^uesne, from which we 
learn that l^he first interment ii^hc cemetery of the 
fort was that of Toussaint BoyeiVwho died 20 June, 
1754. The first white child bornlon the site of the 
city of Pittsburg was John Dai/el Norment. His 
godfather was the chief officer of P'ort Duquesne. 
John Daniel Sicur Dumas. These entries are signed 
by “Friar Denys Baron, Recollect Priest, Chaplain”. 
If written evidence alone were to be considered. 
Father Baron, and not Father Bonnecamp (mentionea 
above), must be regarded as the first priest to offer 
the Holy Sacrifice, and the first white man to perform 
any public act of religious worship in the territory of 
the diocese. The register of baptisms and interments 
which took place at Fort Duquesne begins 11 July, 
1753, and ends 10 October, 1756. The records before 
June, 1754, are from posts occupied by the P>ench in 
the north-western part of Pennsylvania, now in the 
Diocese of Erie, before they took possession of the 
spot on which P'ort Duquesne stood. In the register 
we find entries made Friar Gabriel Amheusv and 
Friar Luke Collet, but they were chaplains from other 
French forts. Friar Denys Baron alone signs himself 
* * Chaplain ’ ’ of Fort Duquesne. These records testify 
to the baptism and burial of a number of Indians, 
showing that the French chaplains did not neglect 
thBir imssionary duties. • 

The French evacuated the /ort, the British army 
under General Forbes took possession in 1758, and 
the place was named Pittsburg, or Fort Pitt, after 
William Pitt, Prime Minister of England. For thirty 
or forty years the Catholic religion was almost, if not 
entirely, without adherents in Western Pennsylvania. 
Gradually, as the western part of the state was settled, 
the Catholics gained a foothold, but met with much 


opposition in this strongly Calvinistic s^tion. In 
1784 their numbers had increased sufficiently about 
Pittsburg to warrant them in sending Felix ^lughes 
to the Very Rev. John Carroll, at Baltimore, who was 
then superior of the clergy in the United States, jusking 
that a priest be sent to minister to them at least once 
or twice a year. By this time there were seventy-five 
or eighty families along the Chartiors Creek, up the 
Monongahela Valley, and about Pittsburg. Priests 
were few in the country then, and the retjuest could 
not be complied with. Under such conditions some of 
the Catholics in Western Pennsylvania became indif- 
ferent, abandoned their religion altogether, or neg- 
lected their religious duties, even when the priests 
came. It is probable that the first priest to pass 
through Western Pennsylvania and minister to the 
Catholics there was a Carmelite, Father Paul, who 
came in 1785. Another was the Rev. Charles Whalen, 
a Capuchin, who remained a short time in 1787. In 
1792 the Rev. Benedict Joseph Flag(!t, afterwards 
Bishop of Bardstown, remained liere for some weeks. 
In 1793 the Revs. Baden and Barricres came to Pitts- 
burg and remained from September until November. 
The Rev. Michael Fournier was here fourteen weeks 
in the winter of 1796-7. 

The site on which St. Vincent's Archabbey now 
stands, in Unity township, Westmoreland county, 
was the first place where a permanent Catholic settle- 
ment was made in Western Pennsylvania. This w’as 
about 1787. The Rev. Theodore lirowers purchased 
the tract of land then known as “Sportsman’s Hall” 
in 1790, and became the first priest of the little colony. 
When the Rev. Peter Heilbron came to take charge 
of the parish, in November, 1799, he found seventy- 
five communicants. In March, 1789, ground was pur- 
chased at Greensburg, where the Rev. John B. Causse 
said Mass for the first time in June, 1789. A log 
chapel was begun in 1790, but was never completed. 
The Rev. Patrick Lonergan wont with a colony of 
Catholics from Sportsman's Hall in 1798 and, after a 
short stay at West Alexander, began a church at 
Waynesburg, Greene County, in 1799, or 1800, 
“which”, says Archbishop Kenrick of Baltimore, 
writing in 1862, “was completed by me thirty years 
later”. In the summer of 1799, the Rev, Deme- 
trius A. Gallitzin came to reside with a colony of 
Catholics at Maguire's Settlement, now known as 
Loretto, in Cambria C#unty, in the present Diocese 
of Altoona, and his mission-field included much of 
what is now the Diocese of Pittsburg. These, with 
the churches at Sugar Creek, Armstrong County, 
where the Rev. Lawrence S. Phelan took up his resi- 
dence in 1805, and at Pittsburg, where the Rev. 
William F. X. O'Brien settled in 1808, were the first 
centres of the Faith in Western Pennsylvania. The 
Franciscans, who had neared the first altar at Fort 
Duquesne, furnished the first missionaries to attempt 
permanent centres of Catholic life, and establish 
places of worship in Western Pennsylvania. The 
Revs. Theodore Browers, John B. Causse, Patrick 
lionergan, Peter Heilbron, Charles B. Maguire, all 
belonged to one or another branch of the Order of St. 
Francis. 

The Rev. William F. X. O'Brien, the first resident 
pastor of Pittsburg, waa ordained at Baltimore 11 
June, 1808, came, to Pittsburg in November of the 
same year, and took up the erection of the church 
which is known in history as “Old St. Patrick's”. It 
stood at the comer of Liberty and Epiphany streets, 
at the head of Eleventh Street, in front of the present 
Union Station. The Right Rev. Michael Egan dedi- 
cated this church in August, 1811, and its dedication 
and the administration of the Sacrament of Confirma- 
tion mark the first visit of a bishop to this part of the 
state. ^ After twelve years of labaur and exposure on 
the missions of his extensive territory, in which there 
were perhaps not more than 1800 souls, Father 

• i 
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O'Brien’s lealth declined, and in March, 1820, he 
retired to Maryland, where he died 1 November, 1832. 
He was succe^ed in May, 1820, by the Rev. Charles 
B. Maghire, who had been pastor of the church at 
Sportsman’s Hall since 1817. Priest Maguire”, as 
he was called by the Protestant people of Pittsburg, 
was a man of great ability and extensive learning, and 
in his day one of the best known and most respected 
and influential citizens of the community. He gave 
to the parish of St. Patrick, and to the Church in West^ 
ern Pennsylvania something of his own strong person- 
ality and splendid qualities of order, progress, indus- 
try, love, and fidelity to Jesus Christ — influences that 
are still felt. He began in 1827 the erection of St. Paul’s 
church, which, when finished and dedicated 4 May, 
1834, was tlic largest and most imposing church edifice 
in the United States. The Poor Clare Nuns opened a 
convent and academy in 1828 on Nunnery Hill in 
what was then Allegheny (now the North Side of Pitts- 
burg). The community left Nunnery Hill in 1835 
and, after remaining in another part of Allegheny 
until 1837, the sisters cither returned to Europe, or 
entered other religious communities in the United 
States. 

Father Maguire died of cholera 17 July, 1833, and 
was succeeded as pastor by his assistant, the Rev. 
John O’Reilly, who completed St. Paul’s church, in- 
troduced the Sisters of Charity from Emmitsburg, 
Maryland, in 1835, and established in the same year 
a Catholic school, and in 1838 an orphan asylum 
which the Sisters of Charity conducted until they were 
withdrawn from the diocese by their superiors in 1845. 
In April, 1837, Father O’Reilly was transferred to 
Philadelphia, and the Rev. Thomas Heyden, of Bed- 
ford, took his place. In November of the same year. 
Father Hejrdcn returned to Bedford, and the Rev. 
P. R. Kenrick, the late Archbishop of St. I^ouis, be- 
came pastor of St. Paul’s, Pittsburg. In the sum- 
mer of 1838, Father O’Reilly exchanged places with 
Father Kenrick, and returned to Pittsburg. He re- 
mained at St. Paul’s until succeeded by the Rev. 
Michael O’Connor, 17 June, 1841. He then went to 
Rome, entered the Congregation of the Mission, and 
died at St. Louis, Missouri, 4 March, 1862. The first 
religious community of men was established in Pitts- 
burg, 8 April, 1839, which date marks the advent of 
the Fathers of the Congregation of Our Most Holy 
Redeemer, in the person of the Rev. Father Prost, 
who came to take charge of SI. Patrick’s parish, and 
establish St. Philomena’s. 

Bishop Flagct appears to have been the first to 
regard Pittsburg as the future see of a bishop, having 
entertained this idea in 1825. As early as 1835 Bishop 
Kenrick proposed to the cardinal prefect of Propa- 
ganda a division of the Diocese of Philadelphia by the 
erection at Pittsburg of an episcopal see, and he 
rccommcndf'd the appointment of the Rev. John 
Hughes as Bishop either of Philadelphia or of Pitts- 
burg. The suggestion of Bishop Kenrick was offi- 
cially approved in Rome, and in January, 1836, the 
Rev. John Hughes was named Bishop of Philadelphia, 
and Bishop Kenrick was transferred to Pittsburg. 
Some obstacle intervened, and the appointments were 
recalled. The mat ter was again discussed in the Third 
Provincial Council of Baltimore, 16 April, 1837, but 
no definite action was taken. In the Fifth Provincial 
Council, which assembled at Baltimore, 14 May, 1843, 
the division of the State of Pennsylvania into two 
dioceses was Recommended to the Holy See, and the 
Rev. Dr. Michael O’Connor was named as the most 
suitable person to govern the new see. Both actions 
of the council were confirmed at Rome. The new 
Diocese of Pittsburg, according to the Bull of erec- 
tion, issued 11 August, 1843, was “Western Pennsyl- 
vania”. This designation being rather vague, Bishop 
Kenrick, of , Philadelphia, and Bishop O’Connor 
agreed to consider the Diocese of Pittsburgh as com- 


prising the Counties of Bedford, Huntingdon, Clear- 
neld, McKean, and Potter, and all west of them in the 
State of Pennsylvania. This agreement was after- 
wards confirmed by a rescript of the Holy See. The 
new diocese contained an area of 21,300 sq. miles, or 
a little loss than one-half of the state, and not 'more 
than one-third either of the entire, or of the Catholic 
population. Dr. Michael O’Connor was in Rome at 
the time of the division of the Diocese of Philadelphia, 
and his a{mointmcnt to the new see was announcea 
to him by Gregory XVI, while the future bishop knelt 
at his feet to ask permission to enter the Society of 
Jesus. “ You shall be a bishop first, and a Jesuit after- 
wards”, said the venerable pontiff. These prophetic 
words were literally fulfilled. The Bull of his appoint- 
ment was dated 11 August, 1843, and ho was conse- 
crated four days later by Cardinal Franzoni in the 
church of S. Agata, at Rome, on the feast of the 
Assumption of the Blessed Virgin, the titular feast 
of the first chapel at Fort Duquesne. 

Michael O’Connor was bom near the city of Cork, 
Ireland, 27 September, 1810. His early education was 
received at Queenstown, in his native county. At the 
age of fourteen he went to France, where he studied 
for several years. Then he was sent by the Bishop of 
Cloyne and Ross to the College of the Propaganda,^ 
at Rome where he won the title of Doctor of 
Divinity. Cardinal Wiseman, then Rector of the 
English College at Rome, in his “Recollections of the 
Last Four Popes”, speaks in terms of high commenda- 
tion of the ability of the youthful O'Connor, and of 
the manner in which he won his doctor’s cap and ring. 
On 1 June, 1833, he was ordained, and immediately 
afterwards was appointed professor of Sacred Scrip- 
ture at the Propaganda. The post of vice-rector of 
the Irish College w«as next assigned to him, and, re- 
turning to his native land, he was stat ioned for a time 
in the parish of Fermoy. At the invitation of Bishop 
Kenrick ho came to the United States in 1839, and 
was at once appointed to a professorship in St. Charles 
Borromco’s Seminary, Philadelphia, afterwards be- 
coming its president. During his connexion with the 
seminary, he attended the mission at Morristown, and 
built the church of St. Francis Xavier at Fairmount. 
In June, 1841, he wasmppointed vicar-genoral of the 
western part of the/^tate of Pennsylvania, and came 
to Pittsburg to su coed the Rev. John O’Reilly, as 
pastor of St. Paul’ A The event is chronicled in his 
notebook as follows: “June 17, 1841, arrived at Pitts- 
burg on this day (Thursday): lodging at Mrs. Tim- 
mons, at $4.00 per week”. One month after his ar- 
rival, Father O^Connor undertook the erection of a 
parochial school, organized a literary society for the 
young men of the city, and opened a reading-room. 
He was consecrated Bishop of Pittsburg 15 August, 
1843, at Rome. Soon after his consecration he left 
Rome and passed through Ireland on his way to 
America, with a vi«w oftoroviding priests and religious 
for his aiocese. He called at Maynooth in October, 
1843, and made an appeal to the students, asking some 
of them to volunteer their services for the new Dio- 
cese of Pittsburg. Five students whose course of 
studies was almost completed and three others also 
far ^vanced resolved to accompany the bishop. 
Coming to Dublin, he obtained a colony of seven 
Sisters of the recently-founded Order of Our Lady of 
Me ;cy to take charge of the parochial schools anq of 
the mgher education of young ladies. 'These were the 
first Sisters of the Order of Mercy, founded by Mother 
Catherine McCauley, to es^^ablish a convent in the 
United Spates. He sailed for America 12 November, 
and arrived at Pittsburg in December, 1843. At that 
time the bishop had in his vast diocese 33 churches, a 
few of which were unfinished, 16 priests, and a Cath- 
olic population of less than 25,000 souls. 

The following were the churches and priests of 
Western Pennsylvania at the time of the erection of 
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the DiScese of Pittsburg. In Allegheny County: 
Pittsburg, St. PauFs Cathedral, the Very Rev. M. 
O'Connor and his assistant, the Rev. Joseph F. Deane; 
St. Patrick's, the Rev. E. F. Garland; St. Philomena's 
(German), the Revs. John N. Neuman, Julius P. Saen- 
derl, If. X. Tschcnheus, Peter Czackert, C.SS.R. The 
Rev. A. P. Gibbs resided in Pittsburg and attended a 
number of small congregations and missions in Alle- 
gheny ^nd other counties: St. Philip’s, Hroadhead (now 
Crafton); St. Mary's, Pine Creek; St. Alphonsus, Wex- 
ford ; St. Peter's, M(;Kccsport. Westmoreland County : 
St. Vincent’s; Mt. Carmel (near Derry), the Rev. Jas. 
A. Stillinger. Indiana County: Blairsville, Sts. Simon 
and Jude, and St. Patrick's, Cameron’s Bottom; the 
Rev. Jas. A. Stillinger, from St. Vincent's. Butler 
County: ButltT, St. Peter’s, the Rev. H. P. Gal- 
lagher; DoFiegal, St. Joseph's (now North Oakland); 



Murrinsville, St. Alphonsus; St. Mary’s (now Her- 
man), the Rev. II. P. Gallagher (residing at Butler). 
Armstrong County: St. Patrick’s, Sugar Creek; St. 
Mary’s, Freeport; the Rev. Joseph Cody, residing at 
Sugar Creek. Washington County: St. James, West 
Alexander. Fayette Count/: St.'^ Peter’s, Browns- 
ville (in course of erection), the Rev. M. Gallagher. 
Greene Count 3 ^• Waynesburg, St. Ann's; other sta- 
tions in Grotaic County, Wafshington County, and 
FayetUi Counly, attended by the Rev. M. Gallagher, 
from Brownsville. Beaver County: Beaver, Sts. 
Peter and Paul. Bedford County: Bedford, St. 
Thomas, ll\e Rev. Thomas Hcyden. Somerset 
County: Harman Bottom, St. John's, the Rev. 
Thomas Ileydeii (resic^ng at Bedford). Huntingdon 
County: Huntingdon, Holy Trinity, attended from 
Newry’by the Rev. James Bradley. Blair County: 
Ne^ry, St. Patrick’s; St. Luke's, Sinking Valley jfPd 
St. Mary's, Ilollidaysburg, attended from Newry by 
the Rev. James Bradley. Cambria County: Loretto, 
St. ^Michael's; Jefferson ^now Wilmorc), St. Barthol- 
omew's; Johnstown, St. Jolmpaulbcrt; Ebensburg, 
St. Patrick’s (now Holy Name of Jesus); Hart's 
Sleeping Place, St. Joseph's; Summit, St. Aloysius’s 
(these places attended in 1843 by the Rev. Peter H. 
Lemke, pastor of Loretto, and his assistant, the Rev. 
Matthew W. Gibson). Mercer County: Mercer, St. 
Raphael's, attended from Butler, by the Rev, H. P. 


Gallagher. Clearfield County: ClearfieldlJ St. Fran- 
cis; French Settlement, St. Mary's; Grarifpian Hills, 
St. Bona venture. Crawford County: Cupewago (dedi- 
cation unknown) ; French Settlement, St. Hippolyte’s; 
Oil Creek, St. Stephen's. Erie County: Erie, St. Pat- 
rick’s; Eric, St. Mary’s. Elk County: Elk Creek (dedi- 
cation unknown) ; Marysville (dedication unknown). 
Clarion Co\inty: Erismans, St. Michael’s; Red Bank, 
St. Nicholas's. The Rev. J. A. Berti seems to have 
attended the missions of Clearfield, Crawford, Erie, 
Elk, and Clarion Counties in 1843. 

As yet there were but two religious communities in 
the diocese, the Redernptorist Fath(’rs at vSt. Pliilo- 
mena's chund), and the Sisters of Charily, who had 
charge of St. Paul’s Orphan Asylum, and two schools 
in Pittsburg. TJie lirst parochial school building at 
St. Paul’s, which has already been mentioned, was 
opened 14 Ai)ril, 1S14. On Hi June of the same year 
the first diocesan synod was held, and slatutes were 
enacted for the government of the Church. On the 
30th of the same month m, chaped was opened for the 
use of the <'oloure.d Cal holies of the cit y. In the same 
year the pul dication of “Tlie Catholic.” was bt'gun, 
an<l the pa])er has bec'ii regularly issued evcTy week 
down to th(i present time. St. Michael’s ecclesiastical 
seminary, for the education of candidates for the 

E rie.sthood, was established also in 1S44. Thus in the 
riof space of a single year Bishop O’Connor had SUe- 
c(‘edcd in thoroughly organizing all th<i departments 
of his vast diocese. The I*resentation Brothers came 
in 1815 to take charge of St. Paul’s Boys’ School. 
They withdrew from the diocese, liow’ever, in 1848. 
In iS46 Bishop O’Connor recenved the Benedictine 
Order into the diocese. Their ablxy was founded at 
St. Vincent’s, Beatty, Pa., by the late Andiabbot 
Boniface Wimmer (then the Rev. Boniface Wimmer, 
O.S.B.) from the BencMlictine monastery of Molten, 
in Bavaria, and in its college and seminary many young 
men have received their higher (Mlucation and eorn- 
pleted their studies for the priesthood. The little 
seed sown at Sportsman’s Hall has d(iv eloped into the 
great Archabbey of St. Vincent’s, whicdi is, at this date 
(1911), f he largest Benedictine institution in the world. 
In 1847 a community of the members of the Third 
Order of St. Francis came from Ireland and settled at 
D>retto, Cambria County, Pa. In 1818 the Sisters 
of Notre Daine opened a convent and school at St. 
Philomena’s, Pittsburg. The Passionists, then an 
Italian order, were intrciHuced into the diocese in 1852, 
and from their lirst monastery of St. Paul’s, Pitts- 
burg, the order has since spread into many States 
of tlio Union. 

By 1852 the diocese had increased to such an extent 
that tlie bishop began to consiiler the j)ropricty of 
having it divided, and a new one formed from the 
northern counties. Tic laid the matter before the 
Fathers of the First Plenary Council of Baltimore, 
which assembled 9 May, 1852, and the division was 
recommended to the Holy See. The Bulls dividing 
the Diocese of Pittsburg and erecting the now Dio- 
cese of Eric wore dated 29 .Inly, 1853. The dividing 
line ran cast and west along the northern boundaries 
of Cambria, Indiana, Armstrong, Butler, and Law- 
rence, taking from Pittsburg all the counties lying 
north thereof, and giving thirteen counties to the new 
and fifteen to the old diocese. The area of the Dio- 
cese of Pittsburg was reduced from 21,300 sq. miles 
to 11,314 sq. milt^s. Bishop O’Connor diose the new 
and poorer diocese as his portion, and the Holy See 
approvc'd his choice. The Rev. Joslnia M. Young, of 
the Archdiocicsc of Cincinnati, was named Bishop of 
Pittsburg. The reluctance of Father Young to be 
the successor of Bishop O’Connor ii\ the See of Pitts- 
burg and the urgent petition of the clergy and the 
people of the diocese moved the Holy See to restore 
Bishop O’Connor after five morfths (20 December, 
1853) to his former bishopric, and appoint Bishop 
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Young to thi new Diocese of Erie. A comparison of 
the condition of the diocese at the date of its division 
to form the Diocese of Erie with what it was at the 
time of its erection ten years before will furnish the 
most convincing evidence of the zeal, prudence, and 
energy which characterized the administration of 
Bishop O’Connor. At the time of the division, the 43 
churches had increased to 78, and 4 more were in 
course of erection. The 16 priests had increased to 61, 
and the Catholic population from less than 25,000 to 
at least 50,0(X). 

On 23 May, 1860, Bishop O’Connor resigned his see 
to carry out his cherished purpose of entering the 
Society of Jesus. lie made his novitiate in Germany 
and then returned to this country, where he laboured 
with characteristic energy and zeal as a professor, also 
preaching and lecturing all over the United States and 
Canada. With his other acquirements. Bishop O’Con- 
nor was a linguist of considerable note, being familiar 
with Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, and speaking p]nglish, 
Irisli, French, German, Italian, and Spanish. lie was 
called to his rcw'ard 18 October, 1872, in his sixty- 
third year. His remains were deposited by the side 
of his Jesuit brethren at Woodstock, Maryland, jind 
there still lies all that is mortal of one of the most 
brilliant lights that luis ever shod its lustre on tlie 
Church in the United States. When Bishop O’Connor 
resigned, the 8tati.stics of the diocese were as follows: 
77 churches, 86 priests, 30 clerical students, 4 male 
and 2 female religious orders, 1 seminary, 3 male and 
2 female institutions of higher education, 2 orphan 
asylums, 1 hospital, and a Catholic population of 
50,000. Any one who understands the resources of 
the diocese in 1843 would find it diflicult to compre- 
hend how the bishop could have accomplishotl so 
much for the good of religion. A stranger, after exam- 
ining all that had bcjen done — the charitable and edu- 
cational establishments founded, churches built - 
would at once conclude that the person who accom- 
plished so much must have had control of vast means, 
or must have been at the head of a numerous and in- 
fluential, wealthy, and munificent. Catholic body. Y et 
Bishop O’Connor in fact enjoyed none of these advan- 
tages. The Catholics of the Diocese of Pittsburg at 
that time, though generous to support religion, cannot 
be said to have been influential in the community, or 
possessed of great means. Indeed they were, almost 
without exception, the poorer*, people of the commu- 
nity. But during si^tteen years they had enjoyed the 
advantages of an episcopal administration, all things 
considered, the most brilliant and most successful in 
the history of the American Church. The Very Revs. 
James A. Stillinger and Edward McMahon were 
Bishop O’Connor’s vicars-general. 

The Right Rev. Michael Domence, who succeeded 
Bishop O’Connor, 28 September, 1860, was, at the 
time of his appointment, pa.stor of the church of St. 
Vincent dc Paul, Germantown. He was born at Ruez, 
near Tarragona, Spain, in 1816. His early education 
was received at Madrid. The outbreak of the Carlist 
War interrupted his studies, and at the age of fifteen 
he went to France to complete his education. Having 
spent some years in the Lazarist seminary in Paris, 
he entered that order. In the company of the Very 
Rev. John Timon, then visitor-general of the Lazarists, 
he came to the United States in 1838, and was or- 
dained at the seminary at Barrens, Missouri, 20 June, 
1839. Having acted as professor in that seminary, at 
the same time labouring as a missionary in various 

E arts of Missouri, he w’as sent in 1845 with some other 
razarist Fathers to take charge of the diocesan sem- 
inary at Philadelphia, a position formerly occupied by 
the first Bishop of Pittsburg. In conjunction with 
his work at the seminary he was pastor, first at Nioe- 
town, and afterwaiyls at Germantown. He was con - 
secrated in St. Paul’s Catheflral, Pittsburg, on 9 
December, 1860, by Archbishop P. Kenrick of 


Baltimore, and entered upon his new duties with a 
zeal and activity, the effects of w^hich were soon evi- 
dent all over the diocese in new churches^*, schools, hos- 
pitals, and asylums for the sick and poor. 

While Bishop Domcnec was recognized as a man of 
great learning, an eloquent preacher, and a zealous 
and indefatigable chief pastor of the diocese, it is to 
be regretted that the closing chapter in the life and 
history of this amiable and saintly prelate was- dark- 
ened by the gloom of one of the severest trials that 
any bishop in the United States has ever passed 
through. When the panic of 1873 had destroyed tho 
prosperity of the country and disheartened the people 
of the Diocese of Pittsburg, the bishop, probably 
overcome by financial and other difficulties which 
beset him, set out on a visit to Rome, 5 Nov., 1875, 
to petition for the division of the Diocese of Pitts- 
burg, and the formation of a new diocese with Alle- 
gheny City as its see. Priests and people were taken 
by surprise when the division was announced from 
Rome, and found difficulty in crediting the report. 
But further intelligence confirmed it. The Diocese 
of Pittsburg was divided, and Bishop Domence w^as 
transferred to the new See of Allegheny. The Bulls 
for both the division and the transfer were <fated 11 
January, 1876. Many persons had expected that the 
division of the dioc(‘se with Altoona as the new see 
would t:xke idace in time, but felt that the panic which 
the i)eoplc were passing tlirough must necessarily 
defer it for a few years to come. By Bulls dated 1(> 
January,. 1870, the Very Rev. John Tuigg of Altoona 
was elevated to the vacant See of Pittsburg. The 
new^ dioc(*se of Allegheny had 8 counties, with an area 
of 6530 sq. miles, leaving the parent diocese 6 coun- 
ties, and an area of 4784 sq. miles. Broken in health 
and saddened by the trials which he had passed 
through. Bishop Domenec resigned the See of Alle- 
glieny 27 July, 1877, and retired to his native land, 
where he died at Tarragona, 7 January, 1878. Bishop 
Domenec had for his vicars-general the Very Revs. 
Tobias Mullen, afterwards Bishop of Erie, and John 
Hickey. The F athers of the Congregation of the Holy 
Ghost entered the diocese 15 April, 1874, and, on 1 Octo- 
ber, 1878, opened the Pittsburg ColKgc of the Holy 
Ghost, which is no^/ (1911) attended b^ over 400 
students. / 

The Right Rev .r John Tuigg 'was born in County 
Cork, Ireland, 19 'February, 1821. He began his 
studies for the priesthood at All Hallows College, 
Dublin, and completed his theological course at St. 
Michael’s Seminary, Pittsburg. He was ordained 
by Bi.shop O’Connor on 14 May, 1850, and was as- 
signed to the cathedral as an assistant priest^ and 
secretary to the hi’ shop. He organized the parish of 
St. Bridget, Pittsburg, in 1853. He was then en- 
trusted with the charge of the important mission of 
Altoona, where monuipents of his pastoral zeal and 
energy exist in the shape of a church, convent, ami 
schools. In 1869 he was appointed vicar-forane for 
the eastern portion of the diocese. On 11 January, 
1876, he was appointed to fill the vacant See of Pitts- 
burg, and wjis consecrated bishop in the Cathedral 
of 8t.^ Paul on 19 March, 1876, by the Most Rev. 
Jame's Frederic Wood, Archb'ishop of Philadelphia. 
At that time, owing mainly to the effects of the panic 
of^^hree years previous, and the discontent arising 
from the division of the former Diocese of Pittsbiirg, 
he fdund great financial and other cares to encounter. 
The division of the diocese was the beginning of the 
darkest period in the histor^ of the Church in Western 
Pennsylvania. It was- followed by disputes, mistrust, 
and litigpl-ions, which sundered many old friendships, 
created clerical and lay factions, and did violence to 
the peace and charity which haa hitherto blessed the 
diocese. In the manner in which it was brought about, 
in the lines which designated the limits of each dio- 
cese, in the apportionment of debt, in fact from every 
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point of view, the division proved unsatisfactory and 
resultcft in bitter contention and disorder which ended 
only with the suppression of the See of Allegheny and 
the reunion of the two dioceses as though no division 
had taken place. With foresight, energy, determina- 
tioDj, and perseverance the new bishop faced the diffi- 
culties with w'hich he was surrounded, and entered 
upon the task of restoring order and confidence, and 
placing the embarrassed properties of the diocese upon 
a saf%and sound footing. He sacrificed his personal 
comfort, his own private means, and reduced the ex- 
pense of the diocese by the strictest economy, in order 
Jthat the creditors of the Church miglit not suiter lo&s, 
arftl although his once vigorous constitution was shat- 
tered by the labours and trials through which he 
passed, confidence was restored, and the diocese 
startea on one of the most prosperous periods of its 
history. Altdiough these heavy burdens rested on his 
shoulders, as Bisliop of Pittsburg, yet the Holy S(*e, 
on 3 August, 1877, after Bishop Domcncc resigned, 
entrusted to him the administration of the vacant Sec 
of Allegheny. 

In the year 1S83 Bishop Tuigg was warned of his 
approaching end by a stroke of paralysis, and, al- 
though he lingered for some years longer, suffering 
and pafti were his constant companions. By slow but 
sure degrees he conlimicd to grow w'orse, until on 7 
December, 1889, the soul of the venerable prelate 
passed away to its heavenly home. His last moments 
were singularly peaceful, and his death was a fitting close 
to liis long and saintly career. It may be said of him 
that he combined the qualities of firmness and gentle- 
ness to a degree rarely found in the same individual; 
strong ari<l unyielding when (ionfideut of the justice 
and propriety of any position he took, he was at the 
same time kind and courteous to those from whom ho 
differed. Proofs of liis executive ability, his piety, and 
his self-sacrific?ing zeal abound throughout the diocese 
over w^hich God called him to rule, and which he left 
in better condition than it hud known for some years. 

The Bight Rev. Richard Phelan, the fourth occu- 
pant of the See of Ifittsburg, w^as born 1 January, 
1828, at Sralee, County Kilkenny, Ireland. Me was 
one of a family of nine children, four of whom em- 
braced the religious life. He entered St. Kieran's 
College, Kilkenny, in 1844, ti^tudy for the priest- 
hood. When Bislipp O'ConnoK visited InJand, in 
1850, in search of students to lab jur in the Diocese of 
Pittsburg, Richard Phelan volu/teered his services. 
He came to tlie IJ ni ted States, completed his theological 
studies at St. Mary’s, Baltimore, and was ordained at 
Pittsburg by Bishop O’Connor, 4 May, 1854. He 
served as vicar-general to Bishop Tuigg. By a Bull 
dated 12 May, 1885, he was appointed titular Bishop 
of Cybara, and by a Bull dated 15 May, 1885, ho was 
appointed coadjutor to Bishop Tuigg with right of 
succession, and was consecrated by Archbishop Ryan 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral, Pittsburg, on 2 Aiigust, ifes. 
He suce(^eded as bishop to the united Dioceses of 
Pittsburg and Allegheny, 7 December, 1889. By a 
Bull dated 1 July, 1889, the See of Allegheny wiis 
totally suppressed, and the Diocese of Pittsburg was 
declared to embrace the territory of what had been 
the two dioceses, as though no division had ever taken 
place. The administiation of Bishop Phelawwas a 
remarkably successful one. He was a man of pru- 
dent zeal and extraordinary business ability. The 
people of many nationalities who were coining in Rrge 
numbers to find work in the mines and mills of W est- 
ern Pennsylvania were formed into regular' congrega- 
tipns, supplied with pastdrs who could s^icak their own 
languages, and the material, and spiritual develop- 
ment of the diocese kept pace with the growth of the 
population. In May, 1901, the counties oi* Cambria, 
Blair, Bedford, Huntingdon, and Somerset were taken 
from the Diocese of Pittsburg to form, with several 
counties taken from the Diocese of Harrisburg, the new 


Diocese of Altoona, leaving the Diocese of Pittsburg 
its present territory (see beginning of thi* article). 

When Bishop Phelan, as a priest, bc^n his work 
in the Diocese of Pittsburg, religious prejudices ran 
high, and misguided men said and did things against 
Catholics which have jiasscd into history. Placed in 
the inosti trying positions, lie always disarmed bigotry 
by his straightforward adherence to principles of jus- 
tice and charity towards all men, and by his consider- 
ate treatment of those who in belief and worship were 
separated from him. His life as priest and bishop was 
coincident with a remarkable transitional period in 
Western Pennsylvania. No region has experienced so 
great changes within the last fifty years as has West- 
ern Pennsylvania. During the administration of 
Bishop Phelan these changes were most marked. He 
saw the wonderful growth and development of the 
iron, steel, coal, and coke industries, to which £hc 
w'estern portion of the state owes its distinction and 
prosperity. The sudden advent of immense Catholic 
p^qmlations with strange tongues and strange cus- 
toms, and all of them impoverished, gave rise to 
problems that would have taxed the ablest men. 
Here was a fi(4d in which Bishop Phelan showed his 
splendid administrative ability. By his w’ise and pru- 
dent counsel, by the exercise of judgment and fore- 
sight which in the light of events to-day are seen to 
have been of the first excellence, either the difiicultics 
that arose were solved or the way for their solution 
was prepared. At his death, which occurred 20 Decem- 
ber, 1904, at St. Paul’s Orphan Asylum, Idlowood, 
Pennsylvania, he was th(i head of a diocese which in 
organization, in the personnel of its clergy and its 
ado(}uatc equipment for the n(M‘ds of its people, was 
second to none in the United States. His vicars- 
gencral were Very Rey. Stephen Wall, Very Rev. 
S'. L. Tobin, and Very lltw. K. A. Bush. 

The Right Rev. Regis ('anevin, present (1911) Bishop 
of Pittsburg, was born in Westmoreland County, 
Pennsylvania, 5 June, 1853, educated at St. Vincent’s 
Coll(?go and th(^ seminary at Beatty, and ordained 
priest in St. Paul’s Cathedral, Pittsburg, 4 June, 
1879. He became coadjutor to Bishop Phelan, with 
right of succession, being consecrated in the same 
cathedral by Archbisliop Ryan, of Philadelphia, 24 
February, 1903. His viears-general are Rt. Rev. F. L. 
Tobin and Rt. Rcw. Joseph Suhr. The present Cath- 
olic populal ion is about 475,000, and is composed of 
so many nationalities that the Gospel is preached in 
at least fourteen laiigUi!jB;os: English, German, French, 
Italian, Slovak, Polish, Bohemian, Magyar, Slovenian, 
IJthuanian, Croatian, Rumanian, Rutheiiian, and 
Syriiin. 

The religious communities of men in the diocese 
number as follows: Redemptorists, 6 members; Bene- 
dictine Fat hors, 134; Passionist Fathers, 32; Brothers 
of Mary (Dayton, Ohio), 1 1 ; Capuchin Fathers, 50; 
Holy Ghost Fathers, 42; Carmelite Fathers, 7; Ital- 
ian Franciscan Fathers, 10, Total, 292 members. 
The religious communities of women number: Sisters 
of Mercy, 353 rrKimbors; Sisters of Notre Dame 
(Motherhouse, Baltimore), 50; Franciscan Sisters, 
239; Sisters of St. Joseph, 189; Benedictine Nuns, 78; 
Ursuline Nuns, 20; Sisters of Charity, 331 ; Little Sis- 
ters of the Poor, 32; Sisters of the Good Shepherd, 61 ; 
Sisters of Divine Providence, ISO; Sisters of Mercy 
(Mofherliouse, Cresson), 13; Sisters of Nazareth 
(Motherhouse, Chicago), 64; Slovak Sisters of Char- 
ity, 27;’ Third Order of St. Francis ^uns (Mother- 
house, Allegheny, New York), 7; Sisters of St. Joseph 
(Motherhouse, Watertown, New York), 16; Sisters of 
the Incarnate Word, 3; Missionary Franciscan Sis- 
ters (Motherhouse, Rome), 5; Sisters of St. Joseph 
(Motherhouse, Rutland, Vermont), 7; Felician Sis- 
ters (Motherhouse, Detroit), 40; Sisters of St. A^ncs 
(Motherhouse, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin), 5; Passion- 
ist Nuns, 8; Immaculate Heart Nuns (Motherhouse, 
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Scranton), » 15; Bemardine Sisters (Motherhouse, 
Reading, P,ftnnsylvania), 5. Total, 1764 members. 

General statistics of the diocese (1911): bishop, 1; 
archabbbt, 1; diocesan priests, 353; regular, 145; 
churches with resident priests, 275; missions, 29; 
parochial schools, 145; pupils, 45,593; diocesan sem- 
inarians, 70; seminaries of religious orders, 3; boys' 
colleges, 3, with 700 students; girls’ academies, 4, 
with 490 pupils; preparatory schools for boys, 2, with 
129 pupils; deaf-mute school, 1, with 37 pupils; or- 
phan asylums, 4, with 1586 orphans; foundling asy- 
lum, 1; industrial school for boys, 2 for girls, 1. 
Total number of pupils in schools t^nd asylums, 
48,555; hospitals, 7; home for aged poor, 2; homes 
of the Good Shepherd, 2; homes for working girls, 2. 
Catholic population, about 47.'^000. 

KPfjister of Haptisms anti Burials in Fort Duquesne, 
1763-t766; Craio, History of Pittsburg (PittMburff, 1851 — ^); 
TAfl Co^/^oZic (Pittsburg:, 1844-1911), files; &t. Vincent's in Penn- 
sylvania (New York, 187.1); O’Connor, Diocesan Register (Pitts- 
burg, 1843) ; Lamrino, History of the Diocese of PUtsburg (New 
York, 1880); Brck, I'he Redemptorists in Pittsburg (Pittsburg, 
1889): T.AMBiNa, Catholic Historical Researches (Pittsburg, {1884— 
86); CiRlFFiN, American Catholic Historical Researches (I?hiladel- 
phia, 1886-1911); Idkm, History of Bishop Egan (Philadelphia, 
1893); History of Pittsburg (Pittsburg, 1908); Cathedral Record. 
Pittsburg (Pittsburg, 1895-1911); Shba, History of the Cathoiie 
Church in the United States (New York, 1892). 

Kegis Canevin. 

Pityus, a titular see in Pontus Polernoniaciis, suffra- 
gan of Neocajsarea. Pityus was a large and wealthy 
Greek city on the northcjist of the Black 8ea (Artemi- 
dorus, in Strabo, XI, 496), which was destroyed before 
the time of Pliny (Hist, nat., VI, v, 16). Arrianus 
mentions its anchorage in ^‘Periplus Ponti Kuxini”, 
27. The city was rebuilt and fortified by the Romans, 
captured by the Scythians under Gallionus, and de- 
stroyed by the Byzantines to prevent Chosroes from 
entering it (Zosimus, I, 32; Procopius, ‘^De bello 
gothico”, IV, 4; *‘De jedificiis”, IV, 7). In 535 it 
was “a fortress rather than a city” (Justinian, “No- 
vella”, 28). Stratophilus, Bishop of Pityus, assisted 
at the Council of Niciea in 325; since then there is no 
mention of the see, which docs not figure in any of the 
Greek “Notitiae episcopatuum” (Le Quion, “Oriens 
Christ.”, 1, 519). It was towards Pityus that St, John 
Chrysostom (q. v.) was being led by the imperial sol- 
diers, in execution of the decree of exile, when he died on 
the way (Theodon^t, “Hist, cccl.”, V, 34). Pityus w%as 
located at the end of the gulf, east of Cape Pitsunda, 
near the River Chypesta and^t-he village of Abchasik, 
in the vilayet of Trebizond. 

Nordmann, Reise durch die westlichen Provimen des Caucasus 
in A nnalen der Erd- und VOlkerkunde (Berlin, 1839), 257; Smitu, 
Diet, of Greek and Roman Geogr., s. v. 

S. P^TRIDilS. 

Pius I, Saint, Pope, date of birth unknown; pope 
from about 140 to about 154. According to the earli- 
est list of the popes, given by Ircnacus (“Adv. ha*r.”, 
II, xxxi; cf. Eusebius, “Hist, eccl.”, V, vi), Pius was 
the ninth successor of St. Peter. The dates given in 
the Liberian Catalogue for his pontificate (146-61) 
rest on a false calculation of earlier chroniclers, and 
cannot be accepted. The only chronological datum 
we possess is supplied by the year of St. Poly carp of 
Smyrna’s death, which may be referred with great 
certainty to 155-6. On his visit to Rome in the year 
before his death Polyearp found Anicetus, the suc- 
cessor of Pius, bishop there; consequently, the death 
of Pius must have occurred about 154. The “Liber 
Pontificalis” \ed. Duchesne, I, 132) says the father of 
Pius was Rufinus, and makes him a native of Aquilcia; 
this is, however, probably a conjees turc of the author, 
who had heard of Rufinus of Aciuileia (end of fourth 
century) . From a notice in the “ Liberian Catalogue ” 
(in Duchesne, “Liber Pontificalis”, I, 5), which is 
confirmed by the Muratorian Fragment (ed. Preu- 
schen, “Analecta’ VI, Tubingen, 1910), we learn that 
a brother of this pope, Hermas by name, published 


“The Shepherd” (see HeBmas). If the information 
which the author ^ves concerning his personal conch- 
tions and station (first a slave, then a freedman) were 
historical, we should know more about the origin of 
the pope, his brother. It is very possible that the 
story which Hermas relates of himself is a fiction. 

During the pontificate of Pius the Roman Church 
was visited by various heretics, who sought to propa- 
gate their false doctrine among the faithful of the 
capital. The Gnostic Valentinus, who had mt^e his 
appearance under Pope Hyginus, continued to sow 
his heresy, apparently not without success. The 
Gnostic Cerdon was also active in Rome at thic 
period, during which Marcion arrived in the capital 
(see Marcionites). Excluded from communion by 
Pius, the latter founded his heretical body (Irenaius, 
“Adv. haer.”, Ill, iii). But Catholic teachers also 
visited the Roman Church, the most important be- 
ing St. Justin, who expounded the Christian teach- 
ings during the pontificate of Pius and that of his suc- 
cessor. A great activity thus marks the Christian 
community in Romo, which stands clearly conspicuous 
as the centre of the Church. The Liber Pontificalis ” 
(ed. cit.) speaks of a decision of this pope to the effect 
that Jewish converts to Christianity shoulcj be ad- 
mitted and baptized. What this means we do not 
know; doubtless the author of the “Liber Pontifi- 
calis”, here as frequently, refers to the pope a decree 
valid in the Church of his own time. A later legend 
refers the foundation of the two chiindies, the titulus 
Pudentis (ecclcsia Pudentiana) and the titulus PraxediSj 
to the t-irnc of this i>opc, who is also supposed to have 
built a baptistery near the former and to have exer- 
cised episcopal functions there (Acta SS., IV May, 
299 sqq.; cf. dc Rossi, “ Musaici delle chiese di Roma: 
S. Pudenziana, S. Prassode”). The story, however, 
can lay no claim to historical credibility. These two 
churches came into existence in the fourth centiiiy, 
although it is not impossible that they replaced Chris- 
tian houses, in which the faithful of Horne assembled 
for Divine service before the time of Constantine; the 
legend, however, should not be alleged as proof of this 
fact. In many later writings (e. g. the “Liber Pon- 
tificalis”) the “Pastor” or “Shepherd” in the work 
of Hermas is erroneoi>sly accepted as the name of the 
author, and, since ijf'Romaii priest Pastor is assigned 
an important role the foundation of these churches, 
it is quite iiossiblc <hat the writer of the legend was 
similarly inisletl, add consequently interwove Pope 
Pius into his legendary narrative (see Praxedes and 
Pudentiana). Two letters written to Bishop Justus 
of Vienne (P. L., V, 1125 sq.; Jaff6, “Regesta”, I, 
2nd ed., pp. 7 sep), ascribed to Pius, are not authentic. 
The feast of St. Pius I is celebrated on 11 July. 

Liber Pontif., I, ed.^ Duchesne, 132 aq.; Langen, Gesch. der 
rdm. Kirche, I (Bonn, 1881), 111 sq.; Duchesne, Hist, ancienne 
de Veglxse, I (Paris, 1906), 23G8qq. On chronological questions cf. 
Liuutfoot, The Apostolic Fathers, 1, i (2n(l ed., I^ondon, 1890), 
201 sqq.; Harnack, Gesch.^'ler altchristl. Lit., II (Leipzig, 1897), 
i, 133 sqq.; Mkyrick, Lives of the Early Popes (London, 1880). 

J. P. Kirsch. 

Pius n, Pope (Enea Silvio de’ Piccolomini), b. 
at Corsignano, near Siena, 18 Oct., 1405; elected 19 
Aug,, 1458; d. at Ancona, 14 Aug., 1464. He was the 
eldesf of eighteen children of '•Silvio dc’ Piccolomini 
and Vittoria Forteguerra. Although of noble birth, 
sti^aitcncd circumstances forced him to help his father 
ill The cultivation of the estate which the family oWiicd 
at Corsignano. This village he later ranked as a town 
and made an episcopal residence with the name of 
Pienza (Pius). Having reefeved some elementary in- 
struction from a priest, lie entered, at the age of 
eighteen, i.he University of Siena. Here he gave him- 
self up to diligent study and the free enjoyment of 
sensual pleasures. In 1425 the preaching ot St. Ber- 
nardine of Siena kindled in him the desire of embracing 
a monastic life, but he was dissuaded from his purpose 
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by hu friends. Attracted by the fame of the celc- 
bra^ Filelfo, he shortly after spent two years in the 
study of the classics and poetry at Florence. He re- 
turned to Si&na at the urgent rec^uost of his relatives, 
to devote his time to the study of jurisprudence. Pass- 
ing»through Siena on his way to the Council of Basle 
(q. V.), Capranica, Bishop of Fermo, invited Enea to 
accompany him as his secretary. Bishop and secre- 
tary arrived there in 1432, and joined the opposition 
to P»pe Eugene IV. 

Piccolomini, however, soon left the service of the 
impecunious Capranica for more remunerative em- 
► ployment with Nicodemo della Scala, Bishop of Frei- 
sing, with Bartolomeo, Bishop of Novara, and with 
Cardinal Albergati. He accompanied the latter on 
several journeys, particularly to the Congress of Arras, 
which in 1435 discussed peace between Burgundy and 
France. In the same year his master sent him on a 
secret mission to Sco tl and . The voyage was very tem- 
pestuous and Piccolomini vowed to walk, if spared, 
barefoot from the port of arrival to the nearest shrine 
of Our Lady. He landed at Dunbar and, from the 
pilgrimage of ten miles through ice and snow to the 
sanctuary of Whitekirk, he contract, ed the gout from 
which he suffered for the rest of his life. Although on 
his return from Scotland Cardinal Albergati w’as no 

longer at Basle, he 
determined to re- 
main in the city, 
and to his human- 
istic culture and 
oratorical talent 
owed his appoint- 
ment to differ- 
ent important 
functions by the 
council. He con- 
tinued to side with 
the opposition to 
Eugene IV, and 
associated particu- 
larly with a small 
circle of friends 
who worshipped 
classical antiquity 
and led dissolute 
lives. That he 
freely indulged liis 

— ' passions is evi- 

(XVI Century) denced not only by 


Hekaldic Achievement on the 


Piccolomini Mansion pocaiuno « 

(XVI Century) denced not only by 

the birth of two illegitimate children to him (the one 
in Scotland, the other at Strasburg), but by the friv- 
olous manner in which he glories in his own disorders. 
The low moral standard of the epoch may partly ex- 
plain, but cannot excuse his dissolute conduct. He 
had not yet received Holy orders, however, and shrank 
from the ecclesiastical state because of the obligation 
of continence which it impose^. Even the inducement 
to become one of the electors of a successor to Eugene 
IV, unlawfully deposed, could not overcome this reluc- 
tance ; rather than receive the diaconate ho refused the 
proffered honour. 

He was then appointed master of ceremonies to the 
conclave which elected Amadeus of Savoy ^o the 
papacy. He likewise ’belonged to the delegation which . 
\ras to escort to Basle in 1439 the newly-elected anti- 
pope, who assumed the name of Felix V and chose 
Piccolomini as his secretary. The latter's plcar- 
sightedness, however, soon enabled him to realize that 
the position of the schisqfiatic party could not fail to 
bcpcome untenable, and lie profited by his pjesence as 
envoy of the council at the D4et of Frankfort in 1442 
again to change masters. His literary attainments 
were brought to the attention of Frederick III, who 
crowned him imperial poet, and offered him a position 
in his service which was gladly accepted. On 1 1 Nov., 
1442 , Enea left Basle for Vienna, where he assumed in 



January of the following year the dutie« of secretary 
in the imperial chancery . Receding gradually from his 
attitude of supporter of Felix V, he ultimately became, 
with the imperial chancellor Schlick, whosd*favour he 
enjoyed, a partisan of Eugene IV. The formal recon- 
ciliation between him and this pope took place in 1445, 
when he came on an official mission to Rome. He was 
first absolved of the censures which he had incurred as 
partisan of the Council of Basle and official of the 
antipope. Hand in hand with this change in personal 
allegiance went a transformation in his moral charac- 
ter and in March, 1445, he was ordained subdeacon at 
Vienna. The same year he succeiHled in breaking up 
thc.Electors' League, equally dangerous to Eugene IV 
and Frederick 111, and shortly afterwards a delega- 
tion, of which he was a member, laid before the pope 
the conditional submission of almost all Germany. In 
1447 he was appointed Bishop of Trieste; the follow- 
ing year he played a prominent part in the conclu- 
sion of the Concordat of Vienna; and in 1450 he 
received the Bishopric of Siena. He continued, how- 
ever, until 1455 in the service of Frederick III, who 
had frequent recourse to his diplomatic ability. In 
1451 he appeared in Bohemia at the head of a royal 
embassy, and in 1452 accompanied Frederick to Rome 
for the imperial coronation. He was created cardinal 
18 Dec., 1456, by Calixtus III, whose successor he 
became. 

The central idea of his pontificate was the liberation 
of Europe from Turkish domination. To this end he 
summoned at the beginning of his reign all the Chris- 
tian princes to meet in congress on 1 June, 1459. 
Shortly before his departure for Mantua, where he was 
personally to direct the deliberations of this assembly, 
he issui^ a Bull instituting a new religious order of 
knighto. They wete to bear the name of Our Lady of 
Be&lbheni and to have their headquarters in the 
Island of Lemnos. History is silent concerning the 
actual existence of this foundation, and the order was 
probably never organized. At Mantua scant attend- 
ance necessitated a d(day in the 0 ])ening of the sessions 
until 26 Sept., 1450. Even then but few delegates 
were present, and the deliberations soon revealed the 
fact that the Christian states could not be relied on 
for mutual co-operation against the Turks. Venice 
pursued dilatory and insincere tactics; France would 
promLse nothing, because the pope had preferred 
Ferrante of Aragon for the throne of Naples to the 
pretender of the Ilouscipf Anjou. Among the German 
delegates, Gregory of Hoimburg (q. v.) assumed an 
ostentatiously disrespectful attitude toward Pius II; 
the country, however, ultimately agreed to raise 
32,000 footmen and 10,000 cavalry. But the promise 
was never redeemed, and although a three years' war 
was decreed against the Turks, the congress failed of 
its object, as no practi(^al results of any importance 
were attained. It was apparent that the papacy no 
longer commanded the assent and respect of any of 
the Powers. This was further demonstrated by the 
fact that Pius, on the eve of his departure from Man- 
tua, issued the Bull “Exccrabilis'^ in which he con- 
demned all appeals from the decisions of the pope to 
an CECumcnical council (18 Jan., 1460). 

During the congress war had broken out in southern 
Italy about the possession of the Kingdom of Naples. 
The pope continued to support Ferrante against the 
Angevin claimant. This attitude was adverse to 
ecclesiastical interests in France, where he aimed at 
the repeal of the Pragmatic Sanction of Bourges. At 
his accession to the throne in 1461, I^uis XI sup- 
pressed indeed that instrument; but this papal suc- 
cess was more apparent than real. For Louis's expec- 
tation of support in southern Italy was not realized; 
and opposition to the suppression idanifesting itself in 
F'rance, his dealings with the Church underwent a 
corresponding change, and royal ordinances were even 
issued aiming at r.‘v!v il of the former Gallican 
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liberties. In Germany Frederick III showed readiness 
to comply iv^ith the obligations assumed at Mantua, 
but foreigipi and domestic difficulties rendered him 
powerless. Between Pius II and Duke Sigismund of 
Tyrol, However, an acute conflict developed concern- 
ing the Bishopric of Brixen (cjj. v.). Likewise the re- 
fusal of the Archbishop of Mainz, Diethcr of Isenburg 
(q. v.)^ to abide by the pope’s decree of deposition led 
to civil strife. Dicther was ultimately defeated and 
supplanted by Adolf of Nassau, who had been ap- 
pointed in his stead. More difficult to adjust were 
the troubles in Bohemia, llussitism wiis rampant in 
the kingdom, which was governed by the wily George 
Podiebrad, a king seemingly devoid of religious con- 
victions. He had promised in a secret coronation oath 
personally to profess the Catholic faith and to restore, 
in his realm, union with Rome in ritual and worship. 
This was tantamount to a renunciation of the Com- 
pact of Basle”, which, under certain conditions sub- 
sequently not observed by the lk)hemians, had granted 
them communion under both kinds and other priv- 
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ileges. The pope, deceived for a time by the pro- 
testations of royal fidelity, used his influence to bring 
back the Catholic city of Breslau to the king’s alle- 
giance. But in 1461 Podiebrad, to further his fanciful 
schemes of political aggrandizement, promised his 
subjects to maintain the Cwnpact. When in 1462 
his long-promised embassy appeared in Rome, its 
purpose was not only to do homage to the pope, but 
also to obtain the confirmation of that agreement. 
Pius II, instead of acceding to the latter request, 
withdrew the misused concessions made by Basle. 
He continued negotiations with the king, but died 
before any settlement was reached. 

The prevalence of such discord in Christendom left 
but little hope for armed opposition to the Turks. 
As rumours had been circulated that the sultan 
doubted the faith of Islam, the pope attempted to con- 
vert him to the Christian faith. But in vain did he 
address to him in 1461 a letter, in which were set forth 
the claims of Christianity on his belief. Possibly the 
transfer with extraordinary pomp of the head of St. 
Andrew to Rome was also a fruitless attempt to re- 
kindle zeal for the Crusades. As a last resort, Pius II 
endeavoured to stir up the enthusiasm of the apa- 
thetic Christian princes by placing himself at the head 
of the crusaders. Although seriously ill he left Rome 
for the East, but died at Ancona, the mustering-place 
of the Christian troops. 

There have been widely divergent appreciations of 
the life of Pius II. While his varied talents and supe- 
rior culture canflot be doubted, the motives of his 
frequent transfer of allegiance, the causes of the radical 
transformations which his opinions underwent, the 


influences exercised over him by the environment In 
which his lot was cast, are so many factors, the bear- 
ing of which can be justly and precisely estimated only 
with the greatest difficulty. In the early period of 
his life he was, like many' humanists, frivolous and 
immoral in conduct and writing. More earnest were 
his conceptions and manner gf life after his entrance 
into the ecclesiastical state. As pope he was indeed 
not sufficiently free from nepotism, but otherwise 
served the best interests of the Church. Not only 
was he constantly solicitous for the peace of Christen- 
dom against Islam, but he also instituted a commission 
for the reform of the Roman court, seriously endeav- 
oured to restore monastic discipline, and defended th j 
doctrine of the Church against the writings of Regi- 
nald Peacock, the former Bishop of Chichester. He 
retracted the errors contained in his earlier writings 
in a Bull, the gist of which was “Reject Eneas, hold 
fast to Pius”. 8t. Catherine of Siena was canonized 
during his pontificate. 

Even among the many cares of his pontificate he 
found time for continued literary activity. Two im- 
portant works of his were either entirely or partly 
written during this period: his geographical and 
ethnographical description of Asia and Europe; and 
his “Memoirs”, which are the only autobiography 
left us by a pope. They are entitled “Pii II Com- 
mentarii rerum memorabilium, quaj temporibus suis 
contigerunt”. Earlier in his life he had written, be- 
sides “Eurialus and Lucrctia” and the recently dis- 
covered comedy “Chrysis”, the following historical 
works: “Libellus dialogorum de generalis concilii 
auctoritate ct gestis Basileensium ” ; “Commentarius 
de rebus Basilese gestis”; “Historia rerum Frederici 
III imijcratoris”; “Historia Bohemica”. Incom- 
plete collections of his works were published in 1651 
and 1571 at Basle. A critical edition of his letters by 
Wolkan is in course of publication. 

Campanub, Vita Pii JI in Mukatori, Rer. Ital. Ill, ii, 

967-92; Platina, JAvm of the Popes, tr. Rycact, cd. Bsnham 
(Z vols., Jjondon, 1888); Wolkan, Der Brie/wecheel dee Eneaa 
SUviusJ^ccolomini in Fontea rerum Auatriacarum (Vienna, 19CM^— ) ; 
Voigt, Enea Silvio de* Piccolomini ala Pavat Pitta IT und aein 
ZeUalter (Rerlin, 1856-63); Creighton, tiiatory of the Papacy, 
III (new ed., New York, 1903), 202-.368; Weibb, Aeneaa Sxlviua 
Piccolomini ala Papal Piua II (Graz, 1807) ; Pabtor, Hiatory of 
the Popea (London, 1891-94) ; ^oultino, JSneaa Siltwa (iH*R« II), 
Orator, Man of Letiera, Stateaman, and Pope (London, 1W8); The 
Cambridge Modern lliaP*^, I; The Renaiaaanee (N,ew York, 
1909), paaaim. r 
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^1 

PiUB III, Pope ^(Francesco Toderciiini Picco- 
lomini), b. at Siena, 29 May, 1439; elected 22 Sept., 
1503; d. in Rome, 18 Oct., 1503, after a pontificate of 
four weeks. Piccolomini was the son of a sister of 
Pius II. He had passed his boy- 
hood in destitute circumstances when 
his uncle took h^ into his house- 
hold, bestowed upon him his family 
name and arms, and superintended 
his training and e^pcation. He 
studied law in PeVugia and immedi- 
ately after receiving the doctor- 
ate as canonist was appointed by 
his uncle Archbishop of Siena, and 
on 5 March, 1460, cardinal-deacon 
with the title of S. Eustachio. 

The following month he wa9 sent as legate to the 
March of Ancona, with the experienced Bishop of 
Marsico as his counsellor. “ The only thing objection- 
able about him”, says Voigt (Enea Silvio, III, i/31), 
“was his youth; lor m the administration of his lega- 
tion and in his later conduct at the curia he proved 
to be a^man of spotless character and many-sided 
capacity.” He was sent by Paul II as legate to Ger- 
many, where he acquitted himself with eminent suc- 
cesS( the knowledge of German that he had acquired 
in his uncle’s house being of great advantage to him. 
During the worldly reigns of Sixtus IV and Alexander 
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VI he Ibept away from Rome as much as possible. 
Sigismonao de Conti, who knew him well tells us that 
“he leR no moment unoccupied; his time for study was 
before daybreak; he spent his mornings in prayer and 
his midday hours in giving audiences, to which the 
humblest had easy access. He was so temperate in 
food and drink that he only allowed himself an evening 
meal every other day.'' Yet this is the excellent 
man whom Gregoroviiis in his “Lucrezia Borgia", 
without a shadow of authority, gives a dozen chil- 
dren — the calumny being repeated by Brosch and 
<Jreighton. After the death of Alexander VI, the 
conclave could not unite on the principal candidates, 
d' Amboise, Rovere, and Sforza; hence the great major- 
ity cast their votes for Piccolomini, who though only 
sixty-four was, like his uncle, tortured with gout and 
was prematurely old. He took the name of Pius III 
in honour of his uncle, was crowne<l on 8 Oct., after 
receiving priestly and episcopal orders. The strain 

of the long ceremony , 

was so great that the 
pope sank under it. 

Ho was buried in St. 

Peter’s, but his re- 
mains '#ere later 
transferred to S. An- 
drea della Valle where 
he rests by the side 
of Pius II. 

Pastor, Historu of the 
Popes, \l, 185 Mfig.; Pan- 
viNio, ContinutUiim of 
Platina: von Keumont, 
ilesch. der StaJt Rom; 

Artandog Montor, His- 
tory of the Popes (New 
York. 18G7). 

James F. Louohlin. 


Pius IV, Pope 
(Giovanni AnoeLO Recumbent Effioy of Pius 111 

Medici), b. 31 Crypt of the Vatican (XVI Century) 

March, 1499, at Milan; elected 26 December, 1659; Milan and of tl 
d. in Rome 9 Dec., 1565. The Medici of Milan lived tury. Piushad 
in humbUi circumstances and the proud Florentine long-continuer 
house of the saiuc name claimed no kindred with them over the antipj 
until Cardinal Medici was S(?atcdtoii the pa])al throne, themselves. H 
His father Bernardino had 8ettled\i Milan and gained “Profession of 
his livelihood by farming the taxeJ Bernardino had everyone hold 
two enterprising sons, both able tqrise in the world by years which rer 
different roads. The oUlest, Giangiticoino, became a cilwcredcvotc( 
soldier of fortune and after an adventurous career and the papal i 
received from the emperor the title of Marchese di ity, these work 
Marignano. He command(?d the imperial troops who position of add 
conquered Siena. Giovanni Angelo wjis as success- iKdlishmcnts w 
ful with his books as his brother with his sword. He tlie most usefi 



dragged along for over three months, wheh it was ob- 
vious that neither the French nor the Spanish-Aus- 
trian faction could win the election. Then^ mainly 
through the exertions of Cardinal Farnese, the con- 
clave by acclamation pronounced in favour of Medici. 
He was crowned 6 Jan., 1560, and took the name of 
Pius IV. 

His first oflicial act was to grant an amnesty to those 
who had outraged the memory of his predecessor, Paul 
IV; but he refused clemency to Pompeio Colonna, 
who had murdered his mother-in-law. ‘ ‘ God forbid ", 
he said, “that 1 should begin my pontificate with con- 
doning a parricide." The enmity of 8i)ain and the 
popular detestation of the CaralTas caused him to 
open a process against the relatives of Paul IV, as a 
result of which Cardinal Carlo Caraffa and liis brother, 
to whom Paul had given the Duchy of Paliano, were 
condemned and executed. The sentence was after- 
wards declared unjust by St. Pius V and the memory 
of the victims vindi- 
cated and their 
estates restored. Car- 
dinal Morone and 
other dignitaries 
whom Paul had im- 
prisoned for suspicion 
of heresy were re- 
leased. 

Pius IV now de- 
voted his undivided 
attention to the com- 
pletion of the labours 
of the Council of 
Trent. He was luck- 
ier than his predeces- 
sors in the youth 
whom he created car- 
dinal-nephew. This 
lay OF Plus 111 was St. Charles Bor- 

an (XVI Century) rornoo, the glory of 

Milan and of the Universal Churchin th(^ sixteenth cen- 
tury . Pius had the satisfaction of seei ng the close of the 
long-continued council and the triumph of the papacy 
over the antipapal tendencies which at times asserted 
themselves. His name is immortally connected with the 
“Profession of Faith", which must be sworn to by 
everyone holding an ecclesiastical office. The few 
years which remained to him after the close of the coun- 
cil were devoted to muchfteeded improvements in Romt? 
and the papal states. Unfortunately for his popular- 
ity, these works could not be perfected without the im- 
position of additional taxes. Amid the numerous ern- 
iKdlishments with which his name is connected, one of 
the most useful was the founding of the pontifical 


ful with his books as his brother with his sword. He the most useful was the founding of the pontifical 
made his studies first at Pavia, "lien at Bologna, printing-office for the issuing of books in all languages, 
devoting himself to philosophy, medicine, and law, lie procured the necessary type and placed the insti- 


in the last mentioned branch taking the degree of 
doctor. He gained some reputation as a jurist. In 
his twenty-eighth year he determined to ernbrace the 
ecclesiastical . state and seek his fortune in Rome. 
He arrived in the Eternal City, 26 Dec., 1527, just 
thirty-two years to a day before his election to the 
papacy. From Clement Vll he obtained the office 
of prothonotary, and by his intelligence, inditetry. 
^and^trustworthiness commended himself to Paul 
III who entertained the greatest confidence in his in- 
tegrity and ability and employed him in the govemtr- 
ship of many cities of the papal states. In the dost 
year of Paul Ill's reign, Medici, whose brother had 
mayied an Orsini, sister to4.he pope's daughter-in-law, 
was created cardinal-priest with the titl% of S. 
Pudenziana. Julius 111 made him legate in Romagna 
and commander of the papal troops. The Antipathy 
of Paul IV was rather to his advantage than otherwise; 
for in the reaction which followed the death of that 
morose pontiff all eyes finally settled on the man who 
In every respect was Paul's opposite. The conclave 
XII.— 9 


He procured the necessary type and placed t he insti- 
tution under the able superintendence of Paul Mi- 
nutius. In addition to the heavy expense's incurred 
in the fortification and embellishment of Rome, Pius 
was under obligation to contribute many hundred 
thousands of scudi to the support of the war against 
the Turks in Hungaiy. 

The mildness of Pius IV in dealing with suspects of 
heresy, so different from the rigour of his prodc(H\ssor, 
made many suspect his own orthodoxy. A fanatic 
named Benedetto Ascolti, “inspired by liis guardian 
angel", made an attempt upon his life. A more 
formidable foe, the Roman fever, carried him off 9 
Dec., 1565, with St. Philip Ncri and St. Charles 
Borromeo at his pillow. He was buried first in St. 
Peter's, but 4 June, 1583, his remains were transferred 
to Michelangelo's neat church of S. Maria degli 
An^eli, one of Pius's most magnificent structures. 
“Pius IV", says the fearless Muratori, “had faults 
(who is mthout them?) ; but they are as nothing com- 
pared with his many virtues, liis memory shall 
ever remain in benediction for having brought to a 
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glorious termifiation the Council of Trent; for having 
reformed all ttie Roman tribunals; for having main- 
tained ordqr and plenty in his dominion; for having 
promoted to the cardinalate men of great merit and 
rare literary ability; finally, for having avoided excess 
of love for his kindred, and enriched Rome by the 
building of so many fine edifices.*' 

Ranke, History of the Popes in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries; Mukatohi, Annali d' Italia; Von Reumont, iieschichte 
der Stadt Rom; Autanu dk Montor, History of the Popes (New 
York. 1867). 

James F. LoiKJHniN. 


Pius V, Saint, Pope (Michele Ghisleri), b. at 
Bosco, near Alexamlria, TiOmbardy, 17 Jan., Io04; 
elected 7 Jan., 1566; d. 1 May, 1572. Being of a poor 



Monument to sSt. Viutj V 
L. Sarzana and G. Della Porta, RaHilica of S. Maria 
AlaKftiore, Rome 


though noble family his lot would have been to follow 
a trade, but he wjis taken in by the Doinirii(;ans of 
Voghera, where he received a good education and was 
trained in the way of solid and austere i)iety. He 
entered t he order, was onlaiiicd in 1528, and taught 
theology and y)hilosophy for sixteen years. In the 
meantime he was rruLster of novices and was on several 
occasions elected i)rior of different houses of his order, 
in which he strove^ to develop the practi(!e of the 
monastic virtues and spread the spirit of the holy 
founder. He hiiiis(‘lf was an example to all. He 
fasted, did penance, pasvsejd long hours of the night in 
meditation and prayer, travellcMl on foot without a 
cloak in deep sUence, or only speaking to his compan- 
ions of the things of God. In 1556 ho was made 
Bishop of Sutri by Paul IV. His zeal against heresy 
caused him to sclectcjd as inquisitor of the faith in 
Milan and Lombardy, and in 1557 Paul II made him^ 
a cardinal and named him inquisitor general for all 
Christendom. In 1559 he was transferred to Mondovi, 
where ho restored the purity of faitli and discipline, 
gravfjly impaired by the wars of Piedmont. Fre- 
quently called to Rome, he displayed his unflinching 
zeal in all the affairs oji which he was consulted. Thus 
he offered an insurmountable opposition to Pius IV 
when the latter wished to admit Ferdinand de* 


Medici, then only thirteen years old, into the Sccred 
College. Again it was he who defeated the 1 * * 


Hi 


Maximilian II, Emperor of Germany, to abolish' eccle- 
siastical celibacy. On the death of Pius IV, he was, 
despite his tears and entreaties, elected pope, to the 
great joy of the whole Church. 

He began his pontificate by giving large alms to the 
wor, instead of distributing his bounty at haphazard 
[ike his predecessors. As pontiff he practised the 
virtues he had displayed as a monk and a bishop. His 
piety was not diminished, and, in spite of the heavy 
labours and anxieties of his office, he made at least 
tw'o meditations a day on bended knees in presence 
of the Blessed Sacrament. In his charity he visited 
the hospitals, and sat by the bedside of the sick, con- 
soling them and preparing them to die. He washed 
the feet of the x)oor, and embraced the lepers. It is 
related that an English nobleman was converted on 
seeing him kiss the feet of a beggar covered with ul- 
cers. He w^as very austere and banished luxury from 
his court, raised the standard of morality, laboured 
with his intimate friend, St. Charles Borromco, to 
reform the clergy, obliged his bishops to reside in 
their dioceses, and the cardinals to lead lives of sim- 
plicity and piety. He diminished public scandrls by 
relegating prostitutes to distant quarters, and he for- 
bade bull fights. He enforced the observance of the 
discipline of the Council of Trent, reformed the Cis- 
tercians, and support(Hl the rnissionsof the New World. 
In the Bull “In Cccna Domini” he proclaimed 
the traditional principles of the Roman Church and 
the supremacy of the Holy See over the civil power. 

But the great thought and the constant preoccupa- 
tion of his pontificate seems to have been the struggle 
against the Protestants and the Turks. In Germany 
he supported the Catholics oppressed by the heretical 

E rinces. In France 
c encouraged the 
League by his 
couns(*ls and with 
pecuniary aid. In 
th(? Low Countries 
he supported 
Spain. In England, 
finally, he excom- 
municated Eliz- 
abeth, embraced 
the cause of Mary 
Stuart, and wrote 
to console her in 
prison. In the ar- 
<lour of his faith 
he did not hesitate 
to display severity 
against the dissi- 
dents when neces- 
sary, and to give a 
new impulse to the 
activity of the In- 
quisition, for 
wiiich he has been 
blamed by certain 
historians who 
have eL.:aggcTated 
his conduct. De- 
spiteall representa- 
tioiis^^n his behalf 
he condemned the 
writings of Baius 
(q. V.), who ended 
by submitting. 



Monument to St. Pius V, Pavia 


He worked incessantly io unite the Christian princes 
against the hereditary enemy, the Turks. In the first 
year of his pontificate he haa ordered a solemn jubilee, 
exhorting the faithful to penance and almsgiving to 
obtain the victory from God. He supported the 
Knights of Malta, sent money for the fortification ol 
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the free towns of Italy, furnished monthly contribu* 
tions to the Christians of Hungary, and endeavoured 
especially to bi ipg Maximilian, Philip II, and Charles 
IX together for thc^ defence of Christendom. In 1567 
foi the same purpose he collected from all convents 
ono-tenth of their revenues. In 1570 when Solyman 
1 1 attacked Cyprus, threatening all Christianity in 
the West, he never rested till he united the h»rces of 
Venice, Spain, and the Holy See. He sent his blessing 
to Don John of Austria, the commander-in-chief of the 
expedition, n'cornmending him to leave behind all 
fijjldiers of evil life, and promising him the victory if 
he*<4(kl so. He ordenjd public prayers, and increased 
liis own suppli(;ations to heaven. On the day of the 
Jiattle of Lepanto, 7 Oct., 1571^ he was working with 
the cardinals, when, sudd(*.nly, interrupting his work, 
opening the window and looking at the sky, he cried 
out, “A truce to business; our great task at present 
is to thank God for the victory which He has just 
given tlie Christ ian army He burst into tears when 

Ik*, heard of the victory, which dealt the Turkish 
power a blow from which it never recovered. In 
in(‘inory of this trium])h he instituted for the first 
.Sunday of 0<;tol)er the fiiast of tlie Rosary, and added 
to the Litimy of Loreto the supplication “ Help of Chris- 
tians”. He was hoping to put an end to the power of 
Islam by forming a general allianceof the Italian cities, 
lV)land, France, and all Christian Europe, and had 
begun iK'gotiatious for this purpose when he died of 
gravc^l, repealing “O Lord, increase my sufferings and 
111 }" patience!” He left the iiumiory of a rare virtue 
and an unfailing and inflexible integrity. He was 
i)(*a(ifi(Hl by Ch^nuMit X in 1072, and canonized by 
Clement XI in 1712. 

JMkndiiam, Lifetnul Ponti ficate of St. Pius V (Lon<Ion, 1832 and 
is:;?')); .Ira* SS., I May; 'IV)ttuon, IlommesUluntres tie I’ ordre tie St~ 
JJunrinitjuc, IV; Fali.ol’X, JHstoire. de S. Pie V (Parin, l.sr»3); Pas- 
Toii, df'.fich. dt r Papslr, AiiTAi'ii DK MoNTOit, History of the Popes 
(N«.;w Yurk, 1S07); Pope Pius V, the Father of Christendom in 
Dubtin Jinieir, M.\ (I.oudon, ISOC), 273. X. LaTASTE. 
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Pius VI (Giovanni Anoelico Braschi), Pope, b. 
atCesena, 27 De(^., 1717; elected 15 Feb., 1775; d. at 
Valence, Franco, 20 Aug., 1700. lie wius of a noble but 
impoverished fainily, and wius educated at the Jesuit 
College of Cosena*and studied law ^t Ferrara. After a 
diplomatic missi(>W to Naples, he was 
af )p<3intcKl jjapal seyetary and canon 
of 8t. PetiT’s iiyl755. Clement 

XIII appointed him treasurer of the 
Roman Church in 1700, and Clement 

XIV made him a cardinal in 1775. 

He then retired to the Abbey of 
»Subiaco, of which he was commen- 
datory abbot, until his election as 
Pius yi. • 

Spain, Portugal, and France 
had at first combined to prevent 
his election, because he was believed to be a friend 
of the Jesuits; he was W(*ll disposed towards the 
order, but he dafed not revoke the Bull of their 
suppression. Still he ordered the liberation of their 
geiKjral, Ricci, a prisoner in the Castle of Sant' Angelo 
^ in Rome, but the general died before the decree of 
^ ^iberation arrived. Upoi) the request of Frederic!* II 
- wW^BFSsia he permitted the Jesuits to retain their 
schools ill Prussia; while in Russia, he permitted an 
uninterrupted continuation of the order. Soon aftei 
his accession he took steps to root out the Gallican 
idea on pa])al supreniacy which had been spread in 
Germany by Hontheim (q..*v.; see Febuonianism). 
Joseilli II forbade the Austrian bishops to afiply to 
Rome for faculties of any kind, And suppressed innu- 
merable monasteries. Pius VI resolved to go to 
yienna; he left Rome on 27 Feb., 1782, and arrived 
in Vienna on 22 March. The emperor received 
him respectfully, though the minister, Kaunitz (q. v.), 
neglected even the ordinary rules of etiquette. The 


y 


pope remained at Vienna until 22 April, ?782. All 
that he obtained from the emperor was th^ promise 
that his ecclesiastical reforms would not contmn any 
violation of Catholic dogmas, or comproniise the dig- 
nity of the pope. The cmp(?ror accompanied the pope 
on nis return as far as the Monastery of Mariabrunn, 
and suppressed this monastery a few hours after the 
pope had left it. Scarcely had the pope reached Rome 
when he again saw himself compelled to protest 
against the emperor's unjustifiable confisitation of 
ecclesiastical property. But when Josej)h 11 lilh'd the 
vaeant See of Milan of his own authority, Pius sol- 
emnly protested, and it was probably at this qec^asion 
that he threatened the emperor with excommunication. 
On 23 Dec., 1783, 
the emperor un- 
expectedly came 
to Rome to return 
the papal visit. He 
was determined to 
continue his ec- 
clesiastical re- 
forms, and made 
known to the 
Spanish diplomat, 

Azara, his project 
of separating the 
German Church 
entirely from 
Rome. The latter 
however, dissuad- 
ed him from tak- 
ing this fatal step. 

T«j avoid worse 
things, the pope 
granted him the 
right of nominat- 
ing the bishops in 
the Duchies of 
Milan and Man- 
tua, in a concor- 
dat dated 20 Jan., 

1784 (see Nussi, 

” Conventiones dc 
rebus ecclesiasticis 
ct civilibus inter S. Sedem ot civilem i)otestat(‘m”, 
Mainz, 1870, 138-9). 

Joseph's example wjis followed in Tuscany by his 
brother, the Grand Dulfti Leopold 11 and Bishop 
Seipio Ricci of Pistoia. Here the antipapal reforms 
culminated in the Synod of Pistoia (cj. v.) in 1786, 
where the doctrines of Jansenius and (Juesiiel were 
sanctioned, and the papal supremacy was eliminated. 
In his Bull “Auctorem fidci'' of 28 Aug., 1794, the 
pope condemned the acts, and in jjarticular eighty-five 
propositions of this synod. In Germany the three 
ecclesiastical Electors of Mainz, Trier, and Cologne, 
and the Archbishop of Salzburg attempted to curtail 
the papal authority by convening a congress at h^ms 
(q. V.). With Portugal the papal relations became 
very friendly after the accession of Maria I in 1777, 
and a satisfactory concordat was concluded in 1778 
(Nussi, loc. cit., 138-39). In Spain, Sardinia, and 
Venice the Governments to a great extent followed in 
the footsteps of Joseph 11. But thej most sweeping 
anti-eeclcsiastical redorms were carrit'd out in the IVo 
Sicilies. Ferdinand IV refused tlie ex(*quatiir to all 
papal briefs that were obtained without royal per- 
mission, and claimed the right to nominate all eccle- 
siastical beneficiaries. Pius VI refused to accept the 
bishops that were nominated by the king and, as a 
repilt, there were in 1784 thirty vacant sees in the 
Kingdom of Naples alone, which number had in- 
creased to sixty in 1798. The king, moreover, refused 
to acknowledge the papal suzerainty which had existed 
f jr eight hundred years. The pope 'repeatedly made 
ovei'tures, but the king persisted in nominating to all 
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the vacant ^es. In April, 1791, when more than half 
the secs in <the Kingdom of Naples were vacant, a 
temporally compromise was reached and in that year 
sixty-two vacant sees were filled (Rinieri, loc. cit., 
infra). 

In response to the application of the clergy of the 
United States, tlie Bull of April, 1789, erected the See 
of Baltimore (see Baltimore, Archdiocese op). 

Pius VI put the papal finances on a firmer basis; 
drained the marshy lands near Citti\ della Pieve, 
Perugia, Spoleto, and Trevi; deepened the harbours 
of Porto d’Anzio and Terracina; added a new sacristy 
to the Basilica of St. Peter; completed the Museo Pio- 
Cleincntino, and enriched it with many costly pieces 
of art; restored the Via Appia; and drained the 
greater part of the Pontine Marshes. 

After the French Revolution, Pius rejected the 
“Constitution civile du clcrg<5** on 13 March, 1791, 
suspended the priests that accepted it, provided as 
well im he could for the banished clergy and protested 
against the execution of Louis XV I . France retaliated 
by annexing the small papal territories of Avignon and 
Venaissin. The pope's co-operation with the Allies 
against the French Rei)ublic, and the murder of the 
hVench attache, Basseville, at Rome, brought on by 
his own fault, led to Napoleon's attack on the Papal 
States. At the Truce of Bologna (25 June, 1796) 
Napoleon dictated the terms: twenty-one million 
francs, the release of all political criminals, free access 
of French ships into thc‘ papal harbours, the occupa- 
tion of the Romagna by French troops etc. At the 
Peace of Tolentiiio (19 Feb., 1797) Pius VI was com- 
X>elled to surrender Avignon, Venaissin, Ferrara, Bo- 
logna, and the Romagna; and to pay fifteen million 
francs and give up numerous costly works of art and 
manuscripts. In an attempt to revolutionize Rome 
the French General JIuphot was shot and killed, 
whereupon the French took Rome on 10 Feb., 1798, 
and iiroclaimed the Roman Republic on 15 Feb. 
Because the pope refuscKl to submit, he was forcibly 
taken from Rome on the night of 20 Feb., and brought 
first to Siena and then to Florence. At the end of AJarch, 
1790, though seriously ill, he was hurried to Parma, 
Piacenza, Turin, then over the Alps to Brianyon and 
Grenoble, and finally to Valence, wdiere he succumbed 
to his sulTerings before he could be brought further. 
He was first buried at Valence, but the remains were 
transft'rred to St. Peter's in Rome on 17 Feb,, 1802 
(sec Napoleox 1). His statiffe in a kneeling position 
by Canova w^as placed in the Ihisilica of St. Peter be- 
fore the crypt of the Princ(j of the Apostles. 

Hullnrii Jfnmani dontitumlio^ chI. Rarbkri (Rome, 1842 sq.), 
V-X; CvUfctin lirerium nttjiu: Tnutructionum Pii Pap<e VI qum ad 
prirsnites (lallicnnarum eedrainrum calamitatea pertinent (2 vuls., 
AtiKHiiurK. Acta Pii VI quibua erdeaiae catholica: calami- 

tatibus in fSallia consultum ed (2 voIh., Uoine, 1871); BouROOiNO, 
AfemoiTra hiiitoriquf a ct philosophiques aur Pie VI et son pontifical 
(2 voIh., Paris, 1800) ; Gknduv, Pie VI. Sa vie, son ponlificat 1777- 
99, d'aprha lea archil ea rnfirane.a et de nombreux dneumenta inMila 
(2 vols., Paris, 1007); Wolf, Grsrh. der Kath. Kirche unter der 
Reuifirung Pius VI (Ziirirli, 1703-1802), 7 vols, (Joscphinistic) ; 
Beccatini, Storia di Pio VI (4 vols., Venice, 1801-02); Fekrart, 
Vita Pii VI rPadua. 1S02); Bertrand, Le Ponlificat de Pie VI 
et V Athiisme Revolution naire (2 vols., Bar-le-Duc, 1879); Samp- 
son, Pius VI and the French Revolution in Amer. Caih. Quarterly 
Review (Now York, 1000), 220-40, 41.3-40, 001-31; Piua VI in 
Catholic World, XIX (New York, 1874), 7.'>.'i-04; Tibpoli, Relazi- 
oni sul conrJape per la tiezione di papa Pio VI (Venice, 1890); 
KOntg, Pius Vt und die Sdkularisation, Program (Kalksburg, 
1900); SniLiTTER, Pius VI und Joseph II von der Rilckkehr dea 
Papstes nach Rom bis zum Abschlusa dea Konkorflata, ibid. JI 
(Vienna, 1894); Cord ah a, De profectu Pii VI ad aulam Viennen- 
aem ejusque causis el exitu commenlarii, cti. BoibRO (Rome, 1855); 
Rinikrt, Della ^Mna di una Monorchia, Relazioni atoriehe Ira 
Pio Vie la Corte di Napoli negli anni 1776-99, aecondo documenti 
inediti delV Archivio Vaticano (Turin, 1910); Baldahsaki, Hia- 
toire de I'enRvement et de la captivili de Pie VI (Paris, 1839), Ger. 
tr. Steck (Tftbingen, 1844); Maremn, Pie VI et la premUre 
coalition in Revue des guest, hist., LXXXI (Paris, 1903), 1-32. 

* Michael Ott. 

Pius , VII, Pope (Barn aba Chiaramonti), b. at 
Cesena in the Pontiiical States, 14 Aug,, 1740; elected 
at Venice 14 March, 1800; d. 20 Aug., 1823. His 


father was Count Scipione Chiaramonti, afid his 
mother, of the noble house of Ghini, was a lady of rare 
piety who in 1763 entered a convent of Carmelites at 
Fano. Here she foretold, in her son's hearing, as Pius 
Vll himself later related, his elevation to the papacy 
and his protracted sufferings. Barnaba received his 
early education in the college for nobles at Ravenna. 
At the age of sixteen he entered the Benedictine mon- 
astery of Santa Maria del Monte, near Cesena, where 
he was called Brother Gregory. After the completion 
of his philosophical and theological studies, ho was 
appointed professor at Parma and at Rome in colleges 
of his order. He was teaching at the monastery of 
San Callisto in the latter city at the accession of Pius 
VI, who was a friend of the Chiaramonti family and 
subsequently appointed Barnaba abbot of his monas- 
tery. The appointment did not meet with iho uni- 
versal approbation of the inmates, and complaints 
were soon lodged with the papal authority against the 
new abbot. Investigation, how^cver, proved the 
cliarges to be unfounded, and Pius VI soon raised him 
to further dignities. After conferring upon him suc- 
cessively the Bishoprics of Tivoli 
and Imola he creat cMi him cardinal 
14 Feb., 1785. When in 1797 the 
French invaded northern Italy, 

Chiaramonti as Bishop of Imola 
addressed to his flock the w'ise and 
practical instruction to refrain from 
useless resistance to the overwhelm- 
ing and threatening forces of the 
enemy. The towm of Lugo refused 
to submit to the invaders am Iw^as do- . 
livered up to a pillage wliich hafl an Piu» Mi 

end only when the prelate, w'lio had counselled subjec- 
tion, suppliantly cast himself on his knees before Gen- 
eral Augereau. That Chiaramonti could adapt himself 
to new situations clearly appears from a Cliristinas 
homily delivered in 1797, in which he advocates sub- 
mission to the Cisalpine Republic, as there is no oppo- 
sition bctw’cen a democratic form of government and 
the constitution of the Catholic Church. In spite of 
this attitude he was repeatedly accused of treasonable 
proceedings towards the republic, but y,lways success- 
fully vinciicated his conduct. « 

According to an <Jrdi nance issued by Pius VI, 13 
Nov., 1798, the citr where the largest number of car- 
dinals W'as to be foiKid at the time of his death was to 
be the scene of the suDsequent election. In conformity 
with these instructions the i^ardinals met in conclave, 
after his death (29 Aug., 1799), in the Benedictine 
monastery of San Giorgio at Venice. The place was 
agreeable to the emperor, who bore the expense of the 
election. Thirty-four cardinals were in attendance 
on the opdiing daj^J 30 Nov., 1799; to these was added 
a few days later Cardinal Herzan, who ae.ted simul- 
taneously as imperial commissioner. It was not long 
before the election Cardinal Bellisomi seemed 
assured. He was, however, unacceptable to the 
Austrian party, who favoured Cardinal Mattel. As 
neither candidate could secure a sufficient number of 
votes, a third name, that of Cardinal Gcrdil, was pro- 
posed, but his election was vetoed by Austria. At 
fast, after the conclave had las^d three months, some 
of the neutral cardinals, including Maury, sugglislV^u 
Chiaramonti as a suitable candidate and, with the 
tactful support of the secretary of the conclave, Ergole 
Com,alvi, he was elected. The new pope was crowned 
as Pius VII on 21 March, 1800, at Venice. He then 
left this city in an Austrian Vessel for Rome, where ho 
made hist solemn entry^on 3 July, amid the universal 
joy of the populace. Of all-important consequence 
for his reign was the elevation on 11 Aug., 1800, of 
Ercole Consalvi, one of the greatest statesmen of the 
nineteenth century, to the college of cardinals and to 
the office of secretary of stqte. Consalvi retained to 
the end the confidence of the pope, although the con- 
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flict y^th Napoleon forced him out of office for several 
years. 

With no country was Pius VII more concerned dur- 
ing his reign than with France, where the revolution 
hat^ destroyed the old o»der in religion no less than in 
politics. Bonaparte, as first consul, signified his readi- 
ness to enter into negotiations tending to the settle- 
ment of the religious question. These ^vances led to 
the (jpnclusion of the historic Concordat of 1801, which 
for over a hundred years governed the relations of the 
French Church with Rome (on this compact ; the jour- 
ney of Pius VII to Paris for the imperial coronation; 
ffis captivity and restoration, see Concoudat; Con- 
SALVi; and Napoleon I). After the fall of Napoleon 
a new concordat was negotiated betwe(in Pius VII and 
J iouis XVIII. It provided for an additional number of 
French bishoprics and abrogated the Organic Articles. 
But liberal and Gallican opposition to it was so strong 
that it could never be carried out. One of its objects 
was later realized when in 1822 the circumscription 
Bull “ Paternaj Caritatis** erected thirty new episcopal 
secs. 

At the Peace of Lunt^^villc in ISOl, some German 
princes lost their hereditary rights and <loininioiis 
throuf^ the cession of the left bank of the Rhine to 
France. When it became known that they contem- 
jilated compensating their loss by the secularization of 
ecclesiastical lands, Pius VII instructed Dalbcrg, Elec- 
tor of Mainz, on 2 Oct., 1802, to use all his influence for 
t he ]irot!ec1 ion of the rights of the Church, n.-dberg, 
how(^ver, displayed more ardour for his own advance- 
ment than zeal in the defence of religious interests, 
and the seizure of ecclesiastical property was permit- 
ted in 1803 by the Iin])erial Deputation at RatLsbon. 
The measure n^sulted in enormous lo.ss for the Church, 
but the pope was ])Owerless to resist it-s execution. 
The ecclesiastical reorganization of Germany now be- 
caiiH^ a pre.ssing need. Bavaria soon oiiencci negotia- 
tions in view of a con(!ordat and was shortly after fol- 
lowed by W iirtemburg. But Rome would rather treat 
with the central imperial government than with indi- 
vidual states, and after the suppression of the Holy 
Roman Em])in? in 1800, Nai)oleon’s aim was to obtain 
a uniform concordat for the whole Conhwleration of 
th(? Rhiiwj. Subsequent ev(^nt« prevented any agree- 
ment, b(^fore Napolqon’s (.lownfaJL At th(j Congress of 
Vienna (ISll-l.'j) Coiisalvi in Vain advocated the 
restoration of the former eccloi^astical organization. 
Soon after this event the individual German States 
separately entcTCMl into negotiations with Rome and 
the first concordat was concluded with Bavaria in 
1817. In 1821 Pius VII promulgated in the Bull “De 
salute animarum” the agreement concludeiri wdth 
Prussia, and the same year another Bull, ** Provida 
SohTsciue”, made a fresh distributfonof dioceses in the 
^^e(!l(^siastical province of the Upper Rhine. An ar- 
ningenjout wit h Rome based on mutual concessions 
was hk(^wise contcmjdated mi England in regard to 
Irish e{:clesiastical affairs, notably episcopal nomina- 
tions (the vetgi^. The papal administration favoured 
th(; project tip iTiore readily seeing that common re- 
sist.anc(i tcyJSiipoleon had brought the Holy Sec and 
thr; British Govia-nment more closely together, and 
that i t,^till stood in r/^cd of the assistance of English 
miglStiJ'nd iliplornacy. But Irish opposition to the 
schomci was so determined that nothing could be 
and t he Irish clergy remained free from all fAate 
cf)ntn)l. Similar fn^ulom prevailed in the growing 
(’luircli of the United States, in which country Pius 
VJ I erected in 1808 the FAoccses of Boston, New York, 
IMiiladelphia, and Bardstow^ with Baltirr.fire as the 
metr()]^olit an see. To these dioceses were added those 
of Charleston and Richmond in 1820, a3ld that of 
Cincinnati in 1821. 

One of the most remarkable successes of his pontifi- 
cate was the restoration of the Pontifical States, se- 
cured at the Congress of Vi^na by the papal represen- 


tative Consalvi. Only a small strip of liiVid remainod 
in the power of Austria, and this usurpation was pro- 
tested. In the temporal administrat ion of tl^i^sc st at O'i 
some of the features making for uniformity and 
ciency introduced by the Fri’iich were jiidicioiislv 
retained, the feudal rights of the iK)bility wrre alxti- 
ished, and the ancient, priviN^ges of tlic municipali- 
ties supi)res.sed. Considerable o])position dicvclciped 
agaiast these measures, and the Carbonari eviMi thrt'at- 
cned rebellion; but Consalvi had their leadt^rs prosi*- 
cuted and on 13 
Sept., 1821, Pius 
VII condemned 
their principles. 

Of a more serious 
nature was the 
revolution which 
in 1820 broke out 
in Spain and 
which, owing to 
its ant,iclerical 
character, gave 
great concern to 
the papacy. It 
restrict, ed the au- 
thority of ecclesi- 
astical courts (26 
Sept., 1830); de- 
creed (23 Oct.) 
the sui)prcssion 
of a largo number 
of monasteries, 
and prohibited 
(14 April, 1821) 
the forwarding of 
financial contri- 
butions to Rome. 

It also secured the 
appointment of Canon Villanueva, a public advoca t (' of 
the abolition of the i)a])acy, as Spanish ambassador to 
Rome, and, upon the n^fusal of Pius VI I t o acci^pt him, 
broke off diplomatic relations with the Holy Scm'. in 
1823. '^rhis .same year, however, the arm(‘(l inti'rveii- 
tion of Franc,e suppressed the revolution an<l King 
Ferdinand VII repi^aliMl tlic anti-Cat laws. 

During the latter part of the reign of Pius VII, tlie 
prestige of the jiapacy was enhanced by tin* pr<\senc(* 
in Rome of several European rulers. The Kmperor 
and J0mprcs.s of Austrift, accoiripanu'd by tlioir daugh- 
ter, made an official visit to tin? pope in ISB). The 
King of Naples visited Rome in 1821 and was followe<l 
in 1822 by the King of Prussia. 4110 blind Charles 
Emmanuel IV of Savoy, and King Charles IV of S|)ain 
and hi.s queen, permanently n'sided in t he h]l (Tiial Cit y . 
Far more glorious to Pius VH personally is the fact, 
that, after the downfall of his persecnlor Napoleon, h<^ 
gladly otTered a refuge in his capital to the members of 
the Bonaparte family. Princess I/Mili.i, tln^ di'posed 
emperor's mothtT, lived there; likewis'' ilid liis broth- 
ers Lucion and Louis and his unci.', C.-uvlinal Fesch. 
So forgiving was Pius that uiion hcai ing of tlu' s<'V('re 
captivity in which the imperial jirisruicr was held at 
St. Helena, he reipiested Cardinal (k>nsiilvi to ]il(*ad 
for leniency with the Prince-Regent of England. 
When he was informed of NapohKin's de.sire for thci 
ministration.s of a Catholic priest, ho siuit him Ilc' 
Abb6 Vignali iis chaplain. 

Under Pius’s reign Rome was also, the favourites 
abode of artists. Among these it siifiHfes to cite the 
illustrious names of the Venetian Canova, tlie Djuk^ 
ThorwaUlscn, the Austrian Fiihrie.h, and the Germans 
Ovcrbeck, Pforr, Schadow, and Cornelius. Pius ^TI 
added numerous manuscripts and printt'd volumes to 
the Vatican Library; rool')encd the English, Scottish, 
and German Colleges at Rome, and establisherl new 
chairs in the Roman College. He 1-oorganized the Con- 
gregation of the Propaganda, and condemned the Bible 
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Societi^ V'q. v.). In 1805 he received at F'lorence the 
unconditional submission of Scipione Ricci, the former 
BishoD of Pistoia-Prato, who had refused obedience to 
Pius Vi in his condemnation of the Synod of Pistoia. 
The suppressed Society of Jesus ho re-established for 
Russia in 1801, for the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies 
in 1804; for America, England, and Ireland in 1813, 
land for the Universal Church on 7 August, 1814. 

On 6 July, 1823, Pius VII fell in liis apart ment and 
fractured his thigh. He was obliged to t ake to his bed, 
m^ver to rise again. During his illness the magnificent 
basilica of St. Paul Without the Walls wsis destroyocl 
by fire, a calamity which was nciver revealed to him. 
The gentle but courageous ponlilT breathed his last in 
the presence of his devoted Consalvi, wlio was soon to 
follow him to the grave. 

The Bjills of PiuH VII are partly in BuUarii Ronumi continuatio, 
ed. Barhkri, XT--XV (Rome, 1846-53); Droohon, AUmoirea dit 
cardinal Consalvi (Paris, 1896); Pacca, tr, Head, Ilisforical 
Memoirs of Cardinal Pacca (liOndori, 1850) ; Art.attd de Montok, 
Histoire du Pape Pie VII (3rd ed., Paris, 1830) ; Wihem.an, Rrcol^ 
lections of the. Last Four Popes (Rostem, 1858) ; Almks. The life of 
Pope Pius VII (2nd ed., London. 1807); MacCaffrey, History 
of the Catholic Church in the Nineteenth Centuru (2nd nd., Dublin 
and St. Louis, 1910); Acton, The Cambridge Modern History: vol. 
X, The Restoration (New York, 1907); Sampson, Pius VII and 
the French Revolution, in Amer. Cath. Qunrterly Rev. (Phitadelphia, 
Apr., 1908 — ). Sec also bibliographies to Concordat; Con- 
8ALV1, Ercole; Napoi.eon I (Bonaparte). 

N. A. Weber. 


Pius VIlli Pope (Francesco Xaverio Castkili- 
one), b. at Cingoli, 20 Nov., 1761 ; elected 31 March, 
1829; d. 1 Dec., 1830. He came of a noble family and 
attended the Jesuit school at (^sinio, later taking 
courses of canon law at Bologna and Rome. In Rome 
he associated himself with his teacher 
Devoti, assisttnl Idin in the compila- 
tion of his ^‘Institutiones*' (1792), 
and, when D(*v()ti was appointed 
Bishop of Anagni, became his vicar- 
general. He subse<iuently filled the 
same ])osition under Bishop Severoli 
at Cingoli, and, afUd* some time, be- 
came provost of the cathedral in his 
native city. In 1800 Pius VII 
named him Bishop of Montalto, 
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which see he shortly afterwards ex- 


changed for that of Cessena. Under the French dom- 
ination he wa.s arrested, having n'fuscd to take the 
oath of allegiance to the King of Italy, and brought to 
Macerata, tl)eii to Mantua, land finally to France. In 
1816 the pope conferred upon him the cardinal's hat, 
and in 1822 appointed him Bishop of Frascati and 
Grand Penitentiary. As early as the conclave of 1823, 
Castiglione was among the candidates for the papacy. 
At the election of 1829, France and Austria were de- 
sirous of electing a pope of mild and temperate dis- 
position, an«l Ctustiglione, whose character corre- 
sponded with the rc(|uirenients, was chosen after a 
five w(i(*ks' se.ssion. His reign, which lasted but twenty 
months, was not wanting in notable occurrences. In 
April, 1829, the Catholic Emancipation Bill, which 
made it po.ssiblc for Catholics to sit in Parliament 
and to hold public offices, was passed in England. 
Leo XII had taktui a great interest in Catholic Eman- 
cipation, but had not lived to see it become law. On 
25 March, 1830, Pius published the Brief “Litteris 
altoro abhinc”, in which he declared that marriage 
could be hlo.s.s(Ml by the Church only when the proper 
promises were made regarding the Catholic education 
of the chilartin; otherwise, the parish priest should 
only assist passively at the ceremony. Tinder his suc- 
cessor this matter became a cause of conflict in 
Prussia betwc'en the bishops and the Government (sec 
DttosTE-VLSCiiifRTNG, Clemkns August von). The 
pope’s last months w(*re troubled. In France, the 
Revolution of July broke out and the king was ob- 
liged to flee, beiF«g succeeded on the throne by the 
younger Orleans branch. The pope recognized ‘the 


new regime with hesitation. The movemoffit, which 
also affected Belgium and Poland, even extended to 
Rome, where a lodge of Carbonari with twenty-six 
members was discovered. In the midst of anxiety 
and care, Pius 
VIII, whose con- 
stitution had al- 
ways been deli- 
cate, passed away. 

Before the cor- 
onation of his suc- 
cessor, revolution 
broke out in the 
Papal States. The 
character of Pius 
Vlll was mild and 
amiable, and he 
enjoyed a reputa- 
tion for learning, 
being especially 
vertMid in canon 
law, numismat ics, 
and Biblical liter- 
ature. In arldi- 
tion, he was ex- 
tremely conscien- 
tious. Thus, he 
ordered all his 
rclativt^s, ui>on his 
ac<;ession to th(» 
pontifical throne, to resign the positions which l.hcy 
held. 

Artaud, Histoire. du Pape Pic 177/ (I’liris, IS 14): ma 

Recollections of the I.asl Four Popes (Lonrlon hijcI I'wisffm, 1S5S '. . 

Klem K N S Lo FFLE R . 

Pius IX (Giovanni Maria Mastai-Feurktu), 
Pope from 1846-78, b. at Sinigaglia, 13 May, 1792; d. 
in Romo, 7 February, 1878. After receiving his cln.^si- 
cal education at the Piarist College in Volterra from 
1802 09 he wc*nt to Rome to study iJiilosophy and 
theology, but left there in ISIO on iiccoiint of political 
disturbances. He rcturnc'd in 1814 aiul, in deference 
to his father’s wish, asked to bo admit t('d to the pope’s 
Noble Guarel. Being subject to epifeptic fits, lie* was 
refu.scd admission/and, following tin* dc'sirc of his 
mother .and his eipm indinatirm, lu' studied theology 
at the Roman f^pminary, 1814-18. Meanwhile his 
malady had ceased and ho was ordained priest, 10 
April, 1819. Pius VII appointed him spiritual direc- 
tor of the orphan asylum, popularly known as “9"ata 
Giovanni”, in Rome, and in 1823 sent him, as auditor 
of the Apostolic delegate, Mgr Mu/i, to Chili in t^oiith 
America. Ui)on his return in 1825 he was madi^ 
canon of 8anta Maria in Via Lata and director of the 
large hospital of 8an Michele b j Leo XII. The same 
pope created him Archbishop of 8poloto, 21 May, 
1827. In 1831 whe^j 4000 Italian revolutionists fled 
before the Austrian army and threalxmed to throw 
themselves upon Spoleto, the arciy^ishop persuaded 
them to lay down their arms and di^oand, inclu<*ed the 
Austrian commander to pardon thenr .^pr their treason, 
and gave them sufficient money +.> reaci: thtar homes. 
On 17 February, 1832, Gregory XVI transferred liim 
to the more important Dibceso of Irnohv scij ^ ^ 
December, 1840, created him cardinal prie.st'with 
^tular church of Santi Pietro e Marccllino, after )i;iv- 
ing reserved him in petto since 23 Decemb(‘r,^1839. 
He retained the Diocese of Imola until liis elevation 
to the papacy. His grea^ charity and amiability liad 
made ^im beloved by the people, while his friendship 
with some of the rcfvolutionists had gained for him 
the name of liberal. 

On 14 June, 1846, two vrecks after Ihe death of 
Gregory XVI, fifty cardinals assembled in the Quirinal 
for the conclave. They were divided into two fac- 
tions, the,con8ervative^, who favoured a continuance of 
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absolutism in tho temporal government of the Church, 
and the liberals, who wore desirous of moderate 
political njforms. At the fourth scrutiny, 16 June, 
Cardinal Mastai-Ferretti, the liberal candidate, 
received three votes beyond the required majority. 
Cardinal Archbishop Gaysruck of Milan had arrived 
too late to make use of the right of exclusion against 
his election, given him by the Austrian Government. 
The new pope ac(;epted the tiara with reluctance and 
in ‘memory of Pius VII, his former benefactor, took 
the name of Pius IX. His coronation took place in 
the Basilica of St. Peter on 21 June. His election wtus 
rected with joy, for his charity towards th(? poor, his 
indheartedness, and his wit had made him very 
popular. 

Young Italy” was clamouring for greater political 
freedom. The unyielding attitude of Gregory XVH 
and his secretary of statt^. Cardinal Lamhruscdiini, 
had brought the papal states to the verge of a revolu- 
tion. The new pope was in favour of a political re- 
form. Ilis first great political act w^as the granting 
of a general amnesty to political exiles and prisoners 
on 16 July, 1846. This act was hailed with enthu- 
siasm by the people, but many prudent men had rea- 
sonable fears of the 
results. 8ome ex- 
treme rea(d4onari(*s 
denounced the po|)e 
as in league with 
the Freemasons and 
the Carbonari. It 
did not occur to the 
kindly nature of 
Pius IX that many 
of the pardoned 
political offenders 
would use tluiir lib- 
erty to further their 
revolutionary idc^as. 

That he was not in 
accord with the rad- 
ical ideas of the 
times he cd early 
demonstrated by 
his Ki/cyclical of 9 
Nov., 1S46, in which 
he laments the op- 
pression of Cat.holic 
interests, intrigues 
against the Holy See, machinations of secret societies, 
sectarian bitti^rness, the Bible associations, indifferent- 
ism, false philosojihy, communism, and the licentious 
press. He wtis, howevc^r, willing to grant such politi- 
cal reforms as he deemed expedient to the welfare of the 
people and compatible with the papal sovereignty. 
On 19 April, 1847, he announced his intention to es- 
tablish an advisory council (Consulta di ^^Uito)y com- 
posed of laymen from tin? various provinces of the 
papal territq^y. dliis was followed oy the establish- 
ment of a fp-vic guard {Guardia Civica)^ 5 July, and a 
cabinet co* 'hcil, 29 December. But the more con- 
cessionsj^ne pope made, the greater and more in- 
sistent^, oecamc the demands. Secret clubs of Rome, 
especially the “Cirrolo Romano”, under thadirection 
of* Ciceruacchio, fanaticized the mob with their 
radicalism and were the real rulers of Rome. They 
jpurred the people on to be satisfied with nothing 
but a constitutional government, an entire hiicization 
of the ministry, and a declaration of war against hated 
and reactionary Austria. 

On 8 February, 1848, 9. street riot ^extorted the 
promise of a lay ministry from the pope and on 14 
March he saw himself obliged to grant a constitution, 
but in his allocution of 29 April he solemnly pro- 
claimed that, as the Father of Christendcwi, he could 
never declare war against Catholic A^tria. Riot 
followed riot, the pope v^^is denouncc',1 as a traitor to 


his country, his prime minister Ro.ssi .vas stabbed to 
death wliile ascending the steps of t,be Cancelh na, 
whither he had gone to open the parliamoni, and on 
the following day the pope himself was bc^?ieg('d in the 
Qiiirinal. Palma, a papal prelate, who w'as standing at 
a w'indow, w^as shot, and the pope was forced to f)rom- 
ise a democratic ministry. With the assistance of 1 he 
Bavarian ambassador. Count Sj)aur, and the Frciidi 
ambassador. Due d* Harcourt, Pius IX escapetl from 
the Quirinal in disguise, 24 November, and fh'il !o 
Gaeta where he w^as joined by many of the cardinals. 
Meanwhile Rome was ruled by traitors and advc.'ii- 
turerswdio abolished th(^ temy)oral power of the pope, 9 
February, 1849, and undiu- the name of a democratic 
republic terrorized the people and cominitt('d untohl 
outrages. '^Phe pope appealed to France, Austria, 
Spain, and Na|)les. On 29 June French troops under 
General Oudinot restonMl order in his territory. 
On 12 April, 1850, Pius IX returned to Rome, no 
longer a political liberalist. Cardinal Antonclli, his 
secretary of state, exerted a i)aramount political in- 
lluence until his tleath on 6 Nov., 1876. The ten.' 
poral reign of Pius IX, up t o the seizure of the la.-t 
of his temporal possessions in 1870, was one contiim- 

ous struggle, on the 
one hand against 
the intrigues of the 
revolutionaries, on 
the other against 
t h e Piedmonteise 
ruler Victor Km- 
manucl, his crafty 
premier Cavour, 
and other antipapal 
statesmen who 
aimed iit a united 
Italy, with Rome 
as its capital, and 
the Piedmontese 
ruler as its king. 
The political ditli- 
culti(‘s of th(j j)oj>e 
st ill further in- 
creased by t he double 
dealing of Naj)oleon 
III, and the neec’ssity 
of relying on hremeh 
and Austrian troo})s 
for the maintenance 
of order in Rome and the pai)al h'gat ions in the north. 

When Pius IX visited his provinces in the summer 
of 1857 he received everywhere a w^arin and loyal recej)- 
tion. But the doom of his t emporal power w as scaled, 
when a year later Cavour and Napoleon III met at 
Plombieres, concerting plans for a combined war 
against Austria and the subsequent territorial extension 
of the Sardinian Kingdom . They sent their agents into 
various cit ies of t he Papal States to propagate the idea 
of a politically united Italy. The defeat of Austria 
at Magenta on 4 July, 1859, and the subsequent with- 
drawal of the Austrian troops from llu^ i>apal lega- 
tions, inaugurated the dissolution of the Pa])al States. 
The insurrection in some of the cities of the Romagna 
was put forth as a plea for annexing this province to 
Piedmont in September, 1859. ()n 6 FeV)., 1860, 

Victor Emmanuel demanded the annexation of Um- 
bria and the Marches and, when Pius IX resisted 
this unjust demand, made ready i\) annex them by 
force. After defeating the papal army at Castelfi- 
dardo on 18 Sept., and at Ancona on 30 Sept., he de- 
prived the poi)c of all his possessions with the exc(*i)- 
tion of Rome and the immediate vicinity . Finally on 
20 Sept., 1870, he completed th« spoliation of the pa- 
pal possessions by seizing Rome and making it, the 
capital of United Italy. The so-called Law of Guar- 
antees, of 15 May, 1871, wdiich accorded the pope the 
rights of a sovereign, an annual remuneration of 
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million tre (S650,000), and exterritoriality to a 
few papal {)^laces in Rome, was never accepted by 
Pius 1 X or his successors. (See States of the Church ; 
Home; Guarantees, Law of.) 

Tho loss of his temporal power was only one of the 
many trials that fillccl the long pontificate of Pius IX. 
There was scarcely a country, Catholic or Protestant, 
where the rights of the Church were not infringed 
upon. In Piedmont the Concordat of 1841 was set aside, 
the tithes were abolished, education wjis laicized, mon- 
asteries wore suppressed, church property W'as confis- 
cated, religious orders wen; expelled, and the bishops 
who opposed this anti-ecclesiastical legislation were 
imprisoned or banished. In vain did Pius IX protest 
against such outrages in his allocutions of 1850, 1852. 
1S53, and finally in 1855 by publishing to the world 
the numerous injustices which the Piedmontese gov- 
ernment had committed against the Church and her 
representatives. In Wiirtemberg he succeeded in 
concluding a concordat with the Government, but, 
owing to the opposition of the Protestant estates, it 
never became a law and wsis revoked by a royal re- 
script on 13 June, 1861. The same occurred in tho 
Grand Duchy of Baden where the Concordat of 1859 
was abolished on 7 April, 1860. Equally hostile to the 
(Jhureh was the policy of Prussia and other German 
stales, wluTc the anti-ecclesiastical legislations 
r(;achcd their height during the notorious Kultur- 
kampf (q. v.), inaugurated in 1873. The violent out- 
rages committed in Switzerland against the bishops 
and the remaining clergy were solemnly denounced oy 
Pius IX in his encyclical letter of 21 Nov., 1873, and, 
as a result, the papal intcrnuncio was expelled from 
Switzerland in January, 1874. The concordat which 
Pius IX had concluded with Russia in 1847 remained a 
dead letter, horrible cruelties were committed against 
the Catholic clergy and laity after the Polish insurrec- 
tion of 1863, and all relations with Rome were broken 
in 1866. The anti-ecclesiastical legislation in Colom- 
bia was denounced in his allocution of 27 Sept., 1852, 
and again, together with that of Mexico, on 30 Sept., 
1861. Wi th Austria a concordat, very favourable to the 
Church, was concluded on 18 August, 1855 (“Con- 
ventiones de rebus cccl. inter s. sedem et civilem po- 
festatem^', Mainz, 1870, 310-318). But the Protes- 
tant agitation against the concordat was so strong, that 
in contravention to it the emperor reluctantly rat ified 
marriage and school laws, 25 March, 1868. In 1870 
the concordat was abolished by, the Austrian Govcni- 
ment, and in 1874 laws w'ere enacted, which placed all 
but the inner management of ecclesiastical affairs in 
the hands of the Government. With Spain Pius IX 
concluded a satisfactory concordat on 16 March, 1851 
(Nussi, 281 297; “Acta Pii IX”, I, 293-341). It was 
supplemented by various articles on 25 Nov., 1859 
(Nussi, 341-5). Other satisfactory concordats con- 
cluded by Pius IX were those with : Portugal in 1857 
(Nussi, 318 21); Costa Rica, and Guatemala, 7 Oct., 
1852 (lb., 297-310); Nicaragua,2 Nov., 1861 (Ib.,361- 
7) ; San Salvador, and Honduras, 22 April, 1862 (Ib., 
367-72; 349); Haiti, 28 March, 1860 (Ib., 346-8); Ven- 
ezuela, 26 July, 1862 (Ib., 356-4)1); Ecuador, 26 Sept., 
1862 (lb., 319 50). (See Concordat; Summary of 
Principal Concordats.) 

Ilis greatest achievements are of a purely eccle- 
siastical and religious character. It is astounding 
how fearlessly he fought, in the midst of many and 
severe t rials, against tlie false liberalism w’hich threat- 
ened to destroy the very essence of faith and religion. 
In his Encyclical “Quanta Cura” of 8 Dec., 1864, he 
condemned sixteen propositions touching on errors 
of the age. This Encyclical was accompanied by 
the famous “Syllabus errorum”, a table of eighty 
previou.sly censured propositions bearing on panthe- 
ism, naturalism, rationalism, indifferentism, socialism, 
communism, freemasonry, and the various kinds of 
religious liberalism. Though misunderatandings .an<> 


malice combined in representing the Syllabi^ii as a 
veritable embodiment of religious narrow-mindedness 
and cringing servility to papal authority, it has done 
an inestimable service to the Church and to society at 
large by unmasking the false liberalism which had be- 
gun to insinuate its subtle poison into the very marrow 
of Catholicism. Previously, on 8 January, 1857^ he 
had condemned the philosophico-theological writings 
of Gunther (q. v.), and on many occasions advocated 
a return to the philosophy and theology of St. ThUmas. 
Through his whole life he was very devout to the 
Blessed Virgin. As early as 1849, when he was an ex- 
ile at Gaeta, he issued letters to the bishops of tijp. 
Church, asking their views on the subject of the Im- 
maculate Conception (q. v.), and on 8 Dec., 1854, in 
the presence of more than 200 bishops, he proclaimed 
the Immaculate (^oncepl ion of the Blessed Virgin as a 
dogma of the Church. He also fostered the devotion 
to the Sacred Heart, and on 23 Sept., 1856, extended 
this feast to the whole world with the rite of 
a double major. At his instance tlu; Catholic world 
was consecrated to the Sa(Tcd Heart of Jesus on 16 
June, 1875. He also promoted Ihe inner life of tho 
Church by many important liturgical regulations, by 
various monastic reforms, and o.specially by an unpre- 
cedented number of beat ifi(;at ions and canonizations. 
On 29 June, 1869, he issued tho Bull “.Ebani Patris” 
(q. V.), convoking the Vatican Council wdiich he 
opened in the presence of 700 bishops on 8 Dec., 1869. 
During its fourth solemn session, on IS .Inly, 1870, the 
papal infallibility (q. v.) was made a dogma of the 
Church. (See Vatican Couincil.) 

The healthy and extensive growth of the Church 
during his pontificate was chiefly due to his unselfish- 
nofis. He appointed to important ecclesiastical posi- 
tions only such men as were famous both for piety and 
learning. Among the great (jardinals created by him 
were: Wiseman and Manning for England; Cullen for 
Ireland; McCloskey for the United States; Diepen- 
brock, Geissel, Rcisach, and Ledo(;howski for Ger- 
many; Rauscher and Franzelin for Austria; Mathieii, 
Donnet, Gousset, and Pitra for France. On 29 Sept., 
1850, he re-established the Catholic hierarchy in Eng- 
land by erecting the Archdio(;ese of Westminster with 
the twelve suffragan Sees of B(*verh\y; Birmingham, 
Clifton, Hexham, Livf;ri)ool, Newport and ^lencvia, 
Northampton, Nottingham, Plymouth, Salford, 
Shrewsbury, and Southwark. 9'hc widespread com- 
motion which this act caused among English fanatics, 
and which W'as fomented by Prime Minister Russell ana 
the London “Times”, temporarily thn'atencd to re- 
sult in an open persecution of ("atholics (sec En(j- 
dand). On 4 March, 1853, he restored the Catholic 
hierarchy in Holland by erecting the Archdiocese of 
Utrecht and the foi*r suffragan Sees of Haarlem, Bois- 
le-Duc, Roermond, and Breda (see Holland). 

In the United States of Amerka he erected the 
Dioceses of: Albany, Buffalo, Clcvrtand, and Galves- 
ton in 1847; Monterey, Savannah, St. Paul, Wheeling, 
Santa Fe, and Ncs^ually (Seattle) iTwl850; Burling- 
ton, Covington, Erie, Natchitoches, Brooklyn, New- 
ark, and Quincy (Alton) in 1853; Portl^i (Maine) in 
1855; Fort Wayne, Sault Saintc Marie (M 1 ^TOuette) in 
1857; Columbus, Grass Valley (SacramenwjL Green 
Bay, Ifarrisburg, La Crosse, R(1t;hest(*r, Scram.«t?u®* 
Joseph, Wilmington in 1868; Springlield and StTAii- 
gustme in 1870; Providence and Ogdensburg in 1872; 
San Antonio in 1874; Peoria in 1875; Leavenworth^n 
1877;The Vicariates Apostolic of the Indian Territory 
and Nebraska in 1851; Nor^iern Michigan in 1853; 
Florida in 1857 ; North Carolina, Idaho, and Colorado 
in 1868; Arizona in 186<^; Brownsville in Texas and 
Northern Minnesota in 1874. He encouraged the con- 
vening of provincial and diocesan synods in various 
countries, and established at Rome the Latin American 
College ij^ 1853, and the College of the United States 
p/ Americilskf t his own private expense, in 1859. His 
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was the*longest pontificate in the history of the papacy. 
In 1871 he celebrated his twenty-fifth, in 1876 his thir- 
tieth, anniversary as pope, and in 1877 his golden 
episcopal jubilee. His tomb is in the church of San 
Lorenzo fuori le mura. The so-called diocesan pro- 
cess of his beatification was begun on 11 February, 
1907. 

Acta Pii IX (Romo, ISM-TS) ; Acta SancUc SetHs (Rome, 1865 
eU-); l^ANCRY, Recueil dea allocutions conaistorinlea (Paris, 1853 
sq.) ; Uiscorai del Sommo Pont. Pio IX (Rome, 1872-8) ; Mauuirk, 
Piua IX and his Tinea (Dublin, 1885); Trollope, Life of Pius 
IX (Londf)n, 1877) ; Shea, Life and Pontificate of Pius IX (Now 
York, 1877); Rrenman, A Popular Life of Our Holy Father Pope 
IX (New York, 1877); O’Reilly, Life of Pius IX (New 
York, 1878); McCaffrey, Hist, of the Cath. Church in the Nine- 
teenth Century, I (Dublin, 1909); Lyons, Dispatches reap, the con- 
dition of the Papal States (London, 1860); Ballkrini, Lea pre- 
mihres payea du pontificat de Pie IX (Rome, 1909) ; PouuEOia, 
Hiatoire de Pie IX, son pontifical et sonsiicle (Paris, 1877-86) ; ViL- 
LEFRANCH E, Pie IX, sa vie, son hiatoire, son siecle (Paris, 1878) ; 
SAOfca, SS. Pie IX, sa vie, sea Merits, aa doctrine (Paris, 1896); 
Roofer, Souvenirs iVun prf lal ronuiin- sur Rome et la cour pontifi- 
cale au temps de Pie IX (Paris, 1896); Van Durrm, Rome et la 
Franc- Mafonnerie (Brussels, 1896) ; Gillet, Pie IX, sa vie, et les 
actea de son pontificat (Paris, 1877) ; ROtjes, Leben, wirken und 
leiden Sr. Heiligkeit Pius IX (Oberhausen, 1870); IIOlrkamp, 
Papal Pius IX in aeinem Leben und Wirken (Milnstcr, 1875); 
Steppischneuu, Papst Pius IX und seine Zeit (Vienna, 1879); 
Wappmannspkuuer, Leben und Wirken dea Papal Pius IX (Ratis- 
bon, 187^; NOunueuoer, Papsttum und Kirchenstaat, If, III 
(Mainz, 1898-1900); Marocco, Pio IX (Turin, 1861 4); Mo- 
Kosi, Vita di SS. Pio papa IX (Florence, 1885-6); Bonetti, Pio 
IX ad Imola e Roma — Memoric inedite di un suo famigliare aegreto 
(Rome, 1892) ; Cesare, Roma e lo slato del Papa dal rilorno di Pio 
IX al 20 Settembre (Rome, 1900). 

Michael Git. 

Pius X, Pope (Giuseppe Melciiiorre Sarto), 
b. 2 June, 1835, at llicso, Province of Treviso, in 
Venice. His parents were Giovanni liattista Sarto 
and Margarita {n^e Sanson); tlic former, a postman, 
died in 1852, but Margarita lived to see her son a 
(jardinal. After finishing his elements, Giuseppe at 
first received private lessons in liatin from the arch- 
prii^st of his town, l.)on Tito Fusaroni, after which he 
stmlied for four years at th<i gymnasium of Castel- 
franco Veneto, walking to and fro every day. In 
1859 he received the tonsurci from the Bishop of Tre- 
viso, and was givcai a scholarship of the Dioce,s(^ of 
'rreviso in the seminary of Padua, where he finished 
his classical, philosophical, and theological studies 
with distniction. Ho was (jrdained in 1858, and for 
nine years was chaplain at Toinbolo, having to assume 
most of the functions of parish pricist, as the pastor 
was old and an invalid. Ho sfiught to perfect his 
knowledge of theology by iissiduously studying Saint 
'Fliomas and canon law; .at the same time he estab- 
lished a night school for adult students, ami devoted 
himself to the ministry of preacJiing in other towns 
to which he was calk’d. In 1867 he w.as named arch- 
priest of Salzano, a large borough of the Diocese of 
'Freviso, where ho rostori'd the church, and provided 
for the enlarg(nn(’nt and maintenance of the ho.spital 
by his own moans, consistently with his habitual 
generosity to the ])(W)r; ln’ espeirially distinguished 
himself by hi^ abnegation during the cholera. He 
showed gr(»at^oliiMtudc for the religious instruction 
of adults. 1571875 he was made a canon of the cathe- 
dral of T^*lso, and filk’d sever.al oflices, among them 
those oL^iritual director and rector of the seminary, 
;.:TW/ror of the clergy, and vicar-general; molcovcr, 
he mJlde it possible for the students of the public 
schools to receive religious instruction. In 187t^ on 
the death of Bishop Zanelli, he was elected vicar- 
capitular. On 10 November, 1884, he was ilained 
Bishop of Mantua, thei^a very troublesome sec, and 
consecrated on 20 November. His chief care in his 
new position was for the fownation of the? clergy at 
the seminary, where, for several years, Jie himself 
taught dogm.atic theology, and for another year 
moral theology. He wished the doctrine and method 
•of St. Thom.as to be followed, and to maW of the 
ipooror .students he gave conies of the “S^i^fTma theo- 
logica*^ at the same time 1/fc cultivated rtie Gregorian 


Chant in company with the seminarians! The tern*' 
^ral administration of his sec imposed «grcat sacri- 
nces upon him. In 1887 he held a diocesiyi synod. 
By his attendance at the confessional, he gave the 
example of pastoral zeal. The Catholic organization 
of Italy, then known as the “Opera dei Congr(‘s.si’\ 
found in liirn a zealous propagandist from the time 
of his ministry at Salzano. 

At the secret consistory of June, 1893, Leo Xlll 
created him a cardinal under the title of San Bernardo 
allc Termc; and in the public consistory, thn^^ days 
later, he was preconi zed Patriarch of Venice, retain- 
ing meanwhile the title of Apostolic Administrator of 
Mantua. Cardinal Sarto w.as obliged to wait eightc’cn 
months before he was able to take po.sse.ssion of his 
new iliocese, because the 
Italian government re- 
fused its exequatur, 
claiming the right of 
nomination as it had 
been exercised by the 
Emperor of Austria. 

This matter was dis- 
cussed with bitterness 
in the nc’wspapers and 
in pamphlets; the Gov- 
ernment, by way of re- 
prisal, refu.sed its «^x- 
equatur to the other 
bishops who were ap- 
pointed in the mean- 
time, .80 that the num- 
ber of vacant sees grew 
to thirty. Finally, the 
minister Crispi having 
returned to powi’r, and 
the Holy See having raised the mission of Eritrea to the 
rank of an Apostolic Prefecture in favour of the Ital- 
ian C.apuchins, the Government withdrew from its 
po.8ition. Its opposition had not been caused by any 
objection to Sarto personally. At Veniccj the cardinal 
found a much better condition of things than he had 
found at Mantua. There, also, he paid great atten- 
tion to the seminary, where he obtained the c.stablish- 
ment of the faculty of canon law. In 1898 he held the 
diocesan synod. He promoted the use of the Grego- 
rian Chant, and was a great patron of Lorenzo Perosi : 
he favoured social works, especially the rural parochial 
banks; he discerned Ind energetically opposed the 
d.angers of certain doctrines and the comluet of cer- 
tain Christian-Democrats. The international Eu- 
charistic Congress of 1897, the centenary of St. Gerard 
S.agredo (19()0), and the blessing of the corner-stone 
of the new bclfiy of St. Mark’s, also of the commemo- 
rative chapel of Mt. Grappa (1901), were events that 
loft a deep impression on him and his people. Me.an- 
while, Leo XIII having died, the cardinals entered 
into conclave and after several ballots Giuseppe .Sarto 
was elected on 4 August by a vote of 55 out of a pos- 
sible 60 votes. His coronation took place on the fol- 
lowing Sunday, 9 August, 1903. 

In his first Encyclical, wishing to develop his 
rogramme to some extent, he said that the motto of 
is pontificate would be “ instaurare omnia in Christo ” 
(Ephe.s., i, 10). Accordingly, his greiitest care alw’ays 
turned to the direct interests of the Church. Before 
all else his efforts were directed to the promotion of 
piety among the faithful, and he advi.s®d all (Deer. S. 
Congr. Concil. , 20 Dec., 1905) to receive Holy Commun- 
ion frequently and, if possible, daily, dispensing the sick 
from the obligation of fasting to the extent of enabling 
them to receive Holy Communion twice each month, 
and even oftener (Deer. S. Congr. Rit., 7 Dec., 1906). 
Finally, by the Decree “Quam Singulari” (15 Aug., 
1910), he recommended that t|ie first Communion 
of children should not be deferred too long after they 
had reached the age of discretion. It was by ps desire 
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that the Eucfiaristic Congress of 1905 was held at 
Rome, while hi. enhanced the solemnity of subsequent 
Eucharistic, congresses by sending to them cardinal 
legates. The fiftieth anniversary of the proclamation 
of the dogma of the Immaculate Conception W’as an 
occasion of which he took advantage to enjoin devo- 
tion to Mary (Encyclical “Ad ilium diem”, 2 Feb- 
ruary, 1904); and the Marian Congress, together with 
the coronation of tlie image of the Immaculate Con- 
ception in the choir of St. Peter^s, was a worthy cul- 
iriination of that sohnnnity. As a simple chaplain, 
a bishop, and a patriarch, Giuseppe Sarto was a pro- 
moter of sacred music; as pope, he published, 22 
November, 1003, a Motu Proprio on sacred music in 
churches, and at the same time ordered the authentic 
Gregorian Chant to be used ever>'where, while he 
caused the choir books to be printed with the Vatican 
font of type under the supervision of a special com- 
mission. In the Encyclical “Acerbo nimis” (15 
April, 1905) he treated of the n(»cessity of cat echisrnal 
instruction, not only for children, but also for adults, 
giving detailed rules, especially in relation to suitable 
schools for the religious instruction of students of 
the public schools, and even of the universities. lie 
caused a new catechism to be published for the Dio- 
cese of Rome. 

As bishop, his chief care had been for the formation 
of the clergy, and in harmony with this purpose, an 
Encyclical to the Italian episcopate (2S July, 1906) 
enjoined the greatest caution in the ordination of 
priests, calling the attention of the bisliops to the 
fact that there was frequently iiianihvsted among 
the? younger clergy a spirit of independenc.e that was 
a menace to ecclesiastical discipline. In the interest 
of Italian seminaries, he ordered them to be visited 
by the bishops, and promulgated a new ordc'r of stud- 
ies, which had been in use for scjveral years at the 
Roman KSeminary. On the other liand, as the dioceses 
of Central and of Southern Italy were so small that 
their respective seminaric's could not prosper, Pius 
X established tht! regional seminary which is common 
to the sees of a given region; and, as a consequence, 
many small, d(di(;ient scaninaries were closed. For 
the more efruricait guidance of souls, by a Decree of 
the Sacred Congregation of the Consistory (20 August, 
1910), instructions were given concerning the removal 
of parish priests, as administrative acts, when such 
procedure was required by grave circumstances that 
might not constitute a canoniciil cause for the re- 
moval. At the time of the jubilee in honour of his 
ordination as apfiest, headdrc;ssed aletterfull of affec- 
tion and wise council to all the clergy. By a recent 
Decree (18 Nov., 1910), the clergy have been barred 
from the t(*mporal administration of social organiza- 
tions, which W'as often a cause of grave dilli<!ulties. 

The pope has at lu’art above all things the purity of 
the faith. On various occjusions, as in the hmcyclicail 
regarding the centfinary of Saint Gr<!gory the Great, 
Pius X had pointed out the dangers of certain new 
theological methods, w'hich, based upon Agnosticism 
and u[)on ImrnaiKMitism, necessarily divest the doc- 
trine of the faith of its teachings of objective, absolute, 
and immutable truth, and all the more, when those 
methods are associated with subversive criticism of 
the Holy Scriptures and of the origins of Christianity. 
Wherefore, in 1907, he caused the publication of the 
Decree “Lamentabili“ (called also the Syllabus of Pius 
X), in which sixty-five propositions are condemned. 
The greater number of these propositions concern jthe 
Holy Scriptures, their inspiration, and the doctrine of 
Jesus and of the Apostles, while others relate to dogma, 
th(^ sacraments, and tlie primacy of the Bishop of 
Rome. Soon after that, on 8 Sept., 1907, there ap- 
peared the famous Encyclical “Pascendi“, wliich 
expounds and condfjinns the system of Modernism 
(q. V.). It points out the danger of Modernism in 
relation to ohilosophy, apologetics, exegesis^ history, 


liturgy, and discipline, and shows the contradi<Scion 
between that innovation and the ancient faith; and, 
finally, it establishes rules by which to combat eflB- 
ciently the pernicious doctrines in question. Among 
the means suggested mention should be made of the 
establishment of an official body of “censors” of 
lx)oks and the creation of a “Committee of Vigi- 
’ance”. 

Subsequently^ by the Motu Proprio “Sacror;.m 
Antistitum”, Pius X called attention to the injunc- 
tions of the Encyclical and also to the provisions that 
had already been established under Leo XIII on 
preaching, and prescribed that all those who exercised 
the holy ministry or who taught in ecclcsiasti(?al insti- 
tutions, as well as canons, the superiors of the regular 
clergy, and those serving in ecclesiastical bureaux 
should take an oath, binding tliemselves to reject the 
errors that arc dcnoumied in the Encyclical or in the 
Decree “Lameiitabili”. Pius X reverted to this vital 
subject on otlun* occasions, especially in those Encyc- 
licals that wore written in commemoration of St. 
Anselm (21 April, 1909) and of St. Charles Borromeo 
(23 June, 1910), in the latter of which Reformist Mod- 
ernism was especially condemned. As the study of the 
Bible is both the most important and the 'most 
dangerous study in theology, Pius X wished to found 
at Rome a (centre ff)r thc^se studies, to give assurance 
at once of unquestioned orthodoxy and scientific 
worth; and so, with the assistance? of f he whole Catho- 
lic world, th('re was established at Rome th(? Biblical 
Institute, under the direction of the Jesuits. 

A need that had b(?en felt for a long t iiiu? was that 
of the codification of the Canon Law, anti with a view 
to effecting it, Pius X, on 19 March, 1904, created a 
special congregation of cardinals, of whitJi Mgr 
GaspaiTi, now a cardinal, became the s<‘cretary. The 
most eminent authorities on canon law, throughout 
the world, are collaborating in the formation of the 
new code, some of tlie provisions of whitJi have already 
been published, as, for example, that modifying the 
law of the Council of Trent on s(‘cr(jt marriages, the 
new rules for diocesan relations and for episcopal 
vifiiis ad I iniimi, and the new organization of the Roman 
Curia (Constitution “Sapienti Consilio”, 29 June, 
1908). Prior to that time, tin? Congregatiims for 
Relies and Indulgence's and of Discipline had been 
suppressed, while the S(?cn?tariate of Briefs had been 
united to the S(?crotariate of State. Tin? characteristic 
of the new rule is the complete separation of the ju- 
dicial from the administrative; while the functions of 
the various bureaux have been more preiiisely deter- 
mined, and their work more equalized. The offices of 
the Curia are divided into Tribunals (3), Congrega- 
tions (11), and Officet^ (5). With regard to the first, 
the Tribunal of the Signature (consisting of cardinals 
only) and that of the Rota were revived; to the Tri- 
bunal of the Penitentiary wore left only the cases of 
the internal forum (conscience). The Congregations 
remained almost as they were at first, wif.li the excep- 
tions that a special section was added tcM.hat of the 
Holy Office of the Inquisition, for indul^gces; the 
Congregation of Bishops and Regulars recoyi^ed the 
name of Congregation of the Religious, anefS^ to 
deal only* w'ith the affairs of religwus congregaft^q^ 
while the affairs of the secular clergy arc to be re- 
ferreil to the Congregation of the Consistory or of that 
of the Council; from the latter were taken the matri-*: 
monial causes, which are now sent to the tribunals or 
to the newly-created Congregation of the Sacraments. 
The Congregation of the Consistory has increased 
greatly in imjmrtance, sinc^it has to decide questions 
of competcnc^^ between the various other Congrega- 
tions. The Congregation of Propaganda lost much of 
its territory in Europe and in America, where reli- 
gious conditions have become regular. At the same 
time were piK^Ushed the rules and regulations for em- 
ployees and tfio^’c for the va ious bureaux. Another 
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recent Constitution rclatra to the suburbicarian 
Bees. 

The Catholic hierarchy has greatly increased in 
numbers during these first years of the pontificate of 
Pius X, in which twenty-eight new dioceses have been 
created, mostly in the United States, Brazil, and the 
Ph^Jippine Islands; also one abbey nullius, 16 vica- 
riates Apostolic, and 15 prefectures Apostolic. 

Leo illl brought the social question within the 
range of ecclesiastical activity. Pius X, also, w’ishos 
the Church to co-op(*ratc, or rather to play a leading 
pi\Tt in the solution of the social question; his views 
on this subjec,!. were formulati'd in a syllabus of nine- 
toon propositions, taktm from difTerent’ Encyclicals 
an<l other Acts of Leo XI 1 1, and published in a Motu 
Pi’oprio (IS J3c(\, 190.5), (‘specially for the guidance of 
Italy, where the so(*ial (|U(‘stion was a thorny one at 
(h(i fieginriing of his ]>ontificat(*. Tie sought especially 
to rcfin^ss certain t(in(len(?ies leaning towards Social- 
ism and promoting a si)irit of insubordination to eccle- 
siastical autJiority. As a result of ever increa.sing 
divergencies, the ‘^()p(M*a dei Congress! the great 
asso(riafion of the Catholics of Italy, was dissolved. 

At once, how(?ver, thc^ Encyclical “II fermo propo- 
sito” (11 Jun(3, 1905) brought alxnit the formation of 
a nc^w” organizjition (jon.sisting of tlinMi great unions, 
t he Poj)olare, the Economica, and the h^lettorale. Tiie 
firmness of Pius X obtained the elimination of, at 
Ic'ast, the most quarnilsome elements, making it pos- 
sible now for Catholic social action to prosper, al- 
though some friction still remains. The (l<*sir(i of 
Pius X is for the e(‘.onomical work to be av'owcdly Cath- 
olic, as he (^xpr^^ssed it in a m(‘morable let to Count 
M(.Mlolago-Albani. In Erama?, also, the Sillon, after 
promising wx‘ll, had iakori ;v turn that was litt le reassur- 
ing to orthodoxy; and dangers in this connexion were 
made manifest in the Encyclical “Notre charge apos- 
tolique” (15 Aug., 1910), in whicdi the Sillonists were 
ordered to pla(;e their organizations under the author- 
ity of t]i(* bishops. 

In its relations with Ooverninents, the pontificate 
of Pius X has had to (^arry on painful struggles. In 
lY.ance th(^ pope had iiih(a*it(3<l quarrels and nujnaces. 

The “ Nobis noininavit” question was settled through 
the (U)nd(‘sc.fnsion of the; pope; but the matt(?r of the 
a])])oiniment. of l)ishop.s proposc^l by the Govornimmt, 
tli(‘ visit of tln‘ prc'sid'iit U» the King of Italy, with the 
siibs(M|U(!nt note of protestat ion, an<jJ the r<\signation of 
t wo French bishops, which was desired by the Holy 
S('e, be(3;irne pr(^texts for the Government at Paris to 
break olT diplom.at ic. relations with the Court of Home. 
M(\*inwhile the law of Separation had been already 
prepared, d(\spoiliug the Church of Franco, and also 
I»resoribing for th(3 Church a constitutjon which, if not 
opcnily contrary l,o Ikm* nature?, was at least full of 
danger to her. Pius X, paying no attention to the 
counsels of short-sighted opportunism, firmly refused 
his cons(?nt to the formation of ihc associations cuUn-^ 
dies. The s('pani/iou brought some freedom to the 
I'rench Church, c. ^p(?eiaUy in the matte of the selec- 
tion of its pastf'iH. Pius X, not looking for reprisals, 
still rccogniz(j‘jy'uie French right of protectorate over 
y Catholics in ^ie lOast. Soiiu? phrase.s of the Encyclical 
^ writtomon the o(?casion of the i ca- 
tenary of St. Charl(\s, were misinterpreted by Prot- 
estants, especially in Germany, and Pius X made a 
(loclination in rt‘futation of them, without belittlini^ 
the authority of his high office. At present (Dec., 
1910) complications are feared in Spain, as, also, sep- 
aration and persecution in Portugal; Pius X has al- 
ready taken opportune measurers. The new Govern- 
ment of Turkey has sent an ambassador to tlijB Poi>e. 

The? relations of the Holy See with the republics of 
I iatin America are good. The delegations to Chile and 
to the Argentine Republic were raised to the rgffik of 
internuntiatures, and an Apostolic Delegate.;^ as sent 
to Central America. ( 
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Naturally, the solicitude of Pius X extends to his 
own habitation, and he has done a great devil of w'ork 
of restoration in the Vatican, for example, in Hu? quar- 
ters of the cardinal-secretary of State, the new j)alacc 
for employees, the new picture-gallery, the Sf)(?cola, 
etc. Finally, we must not forget his generous (jharity 
in public misfortunes: during the great (?arthquakes 
of Calabria, he asked for the assistance of Cat Inches 
throughout the wcirld, with the result that they (jori- 
tributed, at the time of the last earth (piake, nearly 
7,000,(X)0 francs, which served to supply the wants of 
those in need, and to build churches, schools, etc. His 
charity was proportionately no less on the occasion of 
the eruption of V(\suvius, and of other disasters out- 
side of Italy (Portugal and Ireland). In few years 
Pius X hfis s(?ciir(?d gr(?at, pniclical, and lasting results 
in the iiiten'st of Catholic doctrine and discipline, and 
that in the face of great dilficiilties of all kinds. Even 
non-Catholics rec-ognize his apostolic spirit, his 
strength of character, the pn?cisi()n of his decisions, 
and his pursuit of a clear and explicit programme. 

Cf. thn bioKruphicH by MAurnKrtAN (Kinsiodolii, 190.S) trans- 
lated into various liinKiiaKes; dr Waal, tr. Ukro (Milwau- 
kee, 1904); Dakli.i (BorKamo, 1900); nK»'NNi:ii (Uatisbon, 
1908); SoHMiDMN (1904); CtIacomkllo, Pin X c la cilia r flinr.csi 
di Padova (Padua, 190S); Life of Pope Pins X (with slvetch of 
Pope Leo XIll, and a history of the eonrlave) with i>refafe by 
Cardinal (JinnoNa (Xew York, 1901); If opera di Pio X in 
La Civiltd Cattolira, IV (1908), .'51.4; Acta PH PP. X and Acta 
Apostolicw Sedis (Vatican press). 

U. Benioni. 

Piusverein, the nanu? giv(‘n to Catholic associa- 
tions in various countries of Europe. 

I. The Pius Aj^sociation of Gkumany, n.amod 
afte Pills lx, was^f^nded at Mainz in ISIS by the 
cath(;dral (!anon, Adatn Franz L(‘nnig (d. 1S60), and 
Professor Caspar RHk‘lMd. 1S5()), to organize theCath- 
oli(is of Germany in diimnce of their ri'ligious freedom 
and civil rights. 1'he platform and by-laws w(M‘(* pub- 
li.shbdin the “K^j^^Kolik^^ (Mainz, ISiS). The organ- 
izers of the association cal!(‘d a congress of the? Catho- 
li(? s(3cietios of Germany which met at Mainz, d-G 
October, 1848. At this assembly 88 socieiii‘S were 
repr(‘.sented, and all the (iJatholic assoiriations of Ger- 
many founded to prot(‘ct r(?ligi(jus interc'sts w(Te 
uriitel into the “Ckitholic Association of (Jermaiiy”. 
The annual congre.sses of this association ImI to other 
efficient organizations; in 1848 t.h(? Society of St. 
Vincent dc Paul and the Association of St. Elizabeth; 
in 1849 the Association of St. Boniface; in 1850 the 
Society for Chri.stian Art; in 1851 th(^ Catholic .Jour- 
ncymenls Union: these asscmbli(!s were the pn'cursors 
of the “General Congress of the Catholics of Ger- 
many” that is held annually. 

II. The Pius Association of Switzerland. — 
This was found(?d in 1855 by Count Theodore Schcrer- 
Boccard who remained at its head until his death (d. 
1885). Its aim is to devc'lop and centralize Catholic 
associational life in Switzerland. It is directed by two 
central committees, and the general meetings are held 
nearly every year; in addition, there are also cantonal 
and district assemblies. Many of the local associa- 
tions have branches for women. Since 1890 tin? so- 
ciety was called the “Swiss Catholic Association”; it 
then containt'd 225 groujis with 35,000 members. On 
22 November, 1904, it combim^d with the “ Unitel 
Societies of Catholic Men and Workingmen” and the 
“Federation Romande” to form the “Swiss Catholic 
People.s Union ”. (See the “Yearbook ” ol ' the Union, 
Stans, 1907.) 

HI. The Pius Association for Promotino the 
Catholic Press of Austria, named after Pius X, was 
founded at the Fifth Catholic Congress held at Vienna 
in 1905 after the presentation of a convincing report 
by the Jesuit, Father Victor Kolb, in order to offset 
the demoralizing Liberal daily Pr(?ss with an (equally 
able Christian Press. This end was to be gained 
largely by developing the Catholic daily nowspajiers of 
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Vienna. The presidentof the association since itsfound- 
ing has bcefi Count Franz Walterskirchen-Walfstal. 
In January, 1911, the Pius Association included 840 
local groups with a membership of more than 68,000, 
and headquarters at V ienna. The annual fee is one 
krone (twenty cents). In 1910 the annual income was 
1 ‘20,000 Kr. (.1^25, 2(K)) ; of this amount 40,000 Kr. 
($8000) went to two ilaily m*wspapers of Vienna, the 
“ lleichspost ” and the “Vaterland”; 25,000 Kr. 
($5000) for cainptiigTi purposes and associational 
periodicals; 5000 Kr. ($1000) for the support of 
Catholic newspaper writers; 27,000 Kr. ($5400) for a 
press and correspondence bureau. The bureau sends 
daily, Sundays excepted, the ^‘Piusvoreinskorres- 
pondenz’^, which is six to eight pages in size, to about 
fifty Christian newspapers. Since 1910 it Inis also is- 
sii(‘d a supph'inerit for use in difTenmt papers and thus 
contributes largi'ly to the intellectual and religious 
d(;v^elopment of the Catholic provincial Press in Aus- 
tria. 'rher(‘ an? 12 diocesan subsidiary councils, be- 
sides an Italian section at Triest, and a Czech section 
at Prague. 'Die money colh'cted outside of Vienna is 
jjartially us(h1 for the local Press. Since the founding 
of th(^ Pius Associat ion tliere has been a very notice- 
abl(? development of the Catholic Press of Austria, 
due largely to writings in behalf of the cause and to the 
holding of meetings, of whicdi there are about 700 
y(*arly; l)ut th(‘ de.sin‘d aim is still far from being real- 
ized. 

IV. Academic Pir.s Assoctations in Germany, for 
promoting religious intc'rests and attachment to the 
Church among Catholic students and training them 
both socially and scientifically, were greatly weakened 
by the Knlturkampf* In Southern Germany they 
have HMjently been organized iis the ‘‘Unio Piana” or 
“Union of the Academic Pius Associations”; this 
union lias 9 branch associations with about 1300 
members, of whom 800 are regular members. Since 
1900 the organ of the association has been “Der 
Akademiker”. 

May, (iesch. df'r Kalholikenversammlungen (Frciburfc, ll903); 
Pa LA TINT'S, Entytehung dcr Gmerah'ermmmlungen (2nd cd., Frei- 
Viiirjc, ISOt); Jahrexberichte dcs Piusvereins (Vienna, 1910); 
Kno:iK.t K irt'hUcfieH Handbuch, 1007-8,1 (Freiburg, 1908), 290 sq,; 
JiALLiTT in Etudes religieusest CXIX (1909), 526-47. 

Kahl Hilcenreiner. 

Pizarro, FRANcrscf), b. in Trujillo, Esf.remadura, 
Spain, probably in 1471; d. Lima, Peru, 26 June, 

1 rAl. lie was tin? illegitimate son of Gonzalo Pizarro 
and Franeisca Gonzdlez, who paid little attention to 
his education and h(^ grew up without learning how to 
n ad or write. Mis father was a captain of infantry 
Mild had fought in the Neopolitan wars with el Gran 
C 'apit an Gonzalo de Cdrdoba. Prilled with enthusiasm 
at the ac^counts of the exploits of his countrymen in 
AnuTica, Pizarro set sail GO Nov., 1509) with Alonzo 
dc Ojeda from Spain, on the lattePs expedition to 
Uraba, wlioio Ojeda founded the city of San Sebastian, 
and left it in Pizarro’s care when he returned to the 
ship f or provisions. Hardships and the climate having 
Ihinned the ranks of his companions, PizaiTO sailed to 
t he port of Cartagena. There he joined the fleet of 
Martin P^enulndez de Finciso, and later attached him- 
s(df to the expedition of Nunez dc Balboa, whom he 
accompanied on his journey across the Isthmus of 
Panama to discover the Pacific Ocean (29 Sept., 1513). 
VVIu'u Balboa was beheaded by his succe.s8or, Pedra- 
ri:is Diivila, I^zarro followed the fortunes of the latter' 
until 1515 when Ddvila sent him to trade with the 
n;i1 ives along the Pacific coast. When the capital was 
transferred to Panama ho helped Pedrarias to subju- 
gate the warlike tribes of Veraguas, and in 1520 accom- 
panied FiSpinosa oh his expedition into the territory of 
the Cacique TJrraca, situated in the present Republic 
of Costa Rica. • 

In 1522 the accounts of the achievements of Herndn 
Cort6.s, ^nd the return of Pascual de Aiidagoya from 


his expedition to the southern part of Panama, ^Dringi 
ing news of the countries situated along the shore of 
the ocean to the ^uth, fired him wdth enthusiasm. 
With the approbation of Pedrarias he formed together 
with Die^o de Almagro, a soldier of fortune who j^'as 
at that time in Panama, and Hernando de I.uque, a 
Spanish cleric, a company to conquer tlie lands situ- 
ated to the south of Panama. Their project scemea 
so utterly unattainable that the people of Paxaina 
called them the “company of lunatic.s”. Having col- 
lected the necessary fimds Pizarro placed himself at 
the head of the expedition; Almagro was entrusted 
with the equipping and provisioning of the ships; aim 
Luque was to remain behind to look after their mutual 
interests and to keep in Pedrarias’s favour .so (liat he 
might continue to support the enterprise. In Novem- 
ber, 1524, Pizarro .set .sail from Panama with a party 
of one hundred 
and fourteen vol- 
unteers and four 
horses, and Al- 
magro was to fol- 
low h i rn in a 
smaller ship ju.st 
as soon as it could 
be made ready. 

Tlie result of this 
first expedition 
was dishearten- 
ing. Pizarro wiuit 
no further than 
Punta Quemada, 
on the coast of 
what is now 
Colombia, and 
having lost many 
of his men lie 
went to Chieamd, 
a short distance 
from Panama. 

From here he sent 
his treasurer, with 
the small quantity of gold w hich he had olitained, to the 
governor to give an account of the expedition. Meari- 
wdiile Almagro had followed him, going as far as the 
Rio dc San Juan (Cauca, Colombia), and, not finding 
him, returned to rejoin him at Chicamd. 

A second request obtain Pedrarias’s p(*.rmission 
to recruit volunteers for the expedition was met w'it h 
hostility, because the governor himself wa.s planning 
an expedition to Nicaragua. Luque, howcv(!r, con- 
trived to change his attitude, and the tk'w governor, 
D. Pedro dc los Rios, was from t he beginning favour- 
ably dis]>osed towiyds the expedition. On 10 March, 
1528,thethree partnerssigned a contract, wduTi by they 
agreed to divide equally all the territory th.at sh.ould 
be conquered and all the gold, silver, and precious 
stones that should be Ifound. Th(*y imrchased t.wo 
ships, and Pizarro and Almagro directed their cour.s(? 
to the mouth of the San Juan River, \here they sep- 
arated. Pizarro remained with a por^on of the sol- 
diers to explore the mainland; Almagi^l|returned to 
Panama to get ro-cnforcements; and theVther ship 
under^the command of Ruiz erit sail for llw* muJ^h. 
He went as far as Punta de Pasados, half a /legree 
south of the equator, and after making observations 
ana collecting an abundance of information, ret urged 
to jotn Pizarro, who in the meantime, together with 
his companions, had sufTered severely. Shortly after- 
wards Almagro arrived fromTanama, bringing soldiers 
and abundant provisions. Once more re-enforced they 
started together taking a southerly route until they 
reached Tacamez, the extreme south of Colombia. 
They then dccid^ that Almagro should return to 
PanamdkS'nd Pizarro should remain on the Island del 
Gallo to ff«mit further re-enforcements. The arrival of 
Almagro anJ^the news ofVthe sufferings of the explor- 
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era alarmed Pedro de los Rios, who sent two ships to 
the Island del Gallo with orders to bring back all the 
members of fhe expedition. Pizarro and thirteen of 
his companions refused to return, and the little party 
WHS* abandoned on the island. Fearful of being mo- 
lested by the inhabitants on account of their reduced 
number, they built a raft and sought refuge on the 
Island of Gorgona on the coasts of Colombia. 

Meanwhile Alinagro and Luque endeavoured to 
pacify the governor who at last consented that a ship 
be sent, but only with a sufficient force to man it, and 



ithout reenforcoments Pizarro determined, with the 
aid of t he few men that he still had with him, to under- 
take an expedition southward. Skirting the coast of 
t he j)resent Republic of Ecuador, he directed his course 
towards the city of Tumbez in the north of what is 
now Peru. Seeing that the natives were friendly 
t owards him, he continued his voyage as far as Payta, 
doubled the point of Aguja, and sailed along the coast 
as far as t.lie point where the city of Trujillo was later 
founded, lie was everywhere well received, for the 
S})aniards in obedience to his strict orders had re- 
frained* from any excesses that might have incurred 
the enmity of the Indians and endangered the ultimate 
result of the expedition. Finally after an absence of 
eighteen months Pizarro returned to Panama. Not- 
withstanding the gold he brought and the glowing 
accounts he gave, the governor withdrew his support 
and permission to continue the explorations. The 
three partners then determined that Pizarro should go 
to Spain and lay his plans before Charles V. 

He landed in Seville in 1538 and was well received 
by t he emperor, then in Toledo, who w’as won by the 
account of the proposed expedition, and, 26 June, 
1529, signed the memorable agreement {cajnluladon)^ 
in which the privileges and powers of Pizarro and his 
associates were set forth. On the former, Charles con- 
ferred the order of Knight of St. James, the titles of 
Adelanlado, Governor and Captain General, with abso- 
lute authority in all the territories he might discover 
and subjugate. A government independent of that of 
Panama was granted to him in perpetuity, extending 
two hundred leagues to the south of the River Santi- 
ago, the boundary between Colombia and Flcuador. 
lie had Mu; privilege of choosing the officers who w'cre 
to serve under him, of adminis^ring justice as chief 
constable (algwicil), and his orders were revocable 
only by Mu; Consejo Real. Pizarro agreed to take 250 
soldiers and provide the boats and ammunition indis- 
ptaisable for such an expedition. He sailed from Seville 
18 January, 1530, taking with him his brothers, Her- 
nando, wlio was the only legitiro^ite son, Juan, and 
Gonzalo, all of whom were to play an important part 
in the history of Peru. Arrived in Panama he had the 
task of pacifying his two associates who were dissatis- 
fied with the scant attention Tie had secured for them 
from the Courts Early in January, 1531, Pizarro set 
sail from the oort of Panama with 3 ships, 180 men, 
and 27 cav;)3ters. Almagro and Luque remained be- 
hind to pr .cure further assistance and send reinforce- 
ments. jrHe landed in the Bay of San Mateo near the 
the Santia^^o River, and started to 'bxplore 
the coast on foot. The three boats were sent back to 
Panama for reenforcements. 

•I'he explorers passed by Puerto Viejo and canie as 
far as the city of Tumbez, where they embarKed in 
some Indian rafts and pjussed over to the Island of 
Puna in the Gulf of Guayaquil. Here they were hard 
pressed bv the attacks of the islanders, ^hen relief 
came in the form of two vessels with a hundred men 
and some horses commanded by Hernando de Soto. 
Thus reenforced and knowing that the brothers 
Atahuallpa and Huascar were at war with ei^.ch other, 
Pizarro determined to penetrate into the 'interior of 
the empire and left Tumbez early in May, 1532. On 


15 Nov., after a long, distressing journey and w it hmd 
^position from the Indians, he cntenH? the city ol 
Caxamalca (now Caxamarca). Treacherously invitcil 
into the camp of the Spaniards, the Indian princ(* 
Atahuallpa presented himself accompanied by his 
bodyguard but unarmed. At a given signal the 8|)an- 
iards rushed upon the unsuspecting Indians, mas- 
sacred them in the most horrible manner, and took 
possession of their chief. Di*])riv(;d of its k'ader Mk; 
great army that was encami)o<l nofir C’axanialca, not 
knowing what to do, retreated into fhc interior. As 
the price of his release the Inca monar(;h olTere<l his 
captives gold enough to fill the room (22 by 17 feet) 
in which he was held captive. In a f('w months the 
promise was fulfilled. Gold to the amount of 4,(»05,- 
670 ducats (15,000,000 ])esos), according to Garcilaso 
de la Vega, was accumulated and Atahuallpa (;laiiii(‘d 
his freedom. At tins juncture Almagro arrived with 
soldiers to strengthen their [)osition, and naturally 
insisted that they too should share in the })ooty. This 
was agreed to and after the fifth part, the share of 
the king, had been set apart an ad(*(piate division 
was made of the remainder, a sli.-ire of $52,000 falliiig 
to the lot of each soldier, even those wlnj liad coiik* 
at the end. NotwithstaTuling Atahuallpa was a(“cus(Hl 
and executed 24 June, 1534. 

From Caxamalca he passed lo the cjqutal of th(; 
Incas, while his lieutenants were obt.aining possession 
pf all the remaining territory. In order to keep tlie 
undians together Pizarro had Manco Capac, an Inca, 
'crowned king, and on 6 Jan., 1535, founded the city 
of Lima. He obliged Pedro de Alvarado, wlio liad 
come from Guatemala in search of adventure, to re- 
turn to his own territory, and sent his brother Her- 
nando to Spain to give an account, to the Court of the 
new empire he had united to the Crown . I le Wius well 
received by the emperor, who conferred on Pizarro 
the title of marquess and extended the limits of his 
territory seventy leagues further along the southc;rn 
coast. The title of AdelantadOf besid<‘s that of Gover- 
nor of Chile, which, however, had not yet bt'cn coti- 
quered, was conferred on Diego de Almagro. Luque 
was no longer living. Almagro at once s(;t about the 
conquest of Chile, taking wit h him all those who were 
willing to follow. 

Manco Capac was meanwhile trying to foment an 
uprising in the whole of Peru, actutilly besieging the 
cities of Lima and Crwco. The arrival of Alonso de 
Alvarado, brother of tlie companion of Corlt\s, saved 
Lima, but Cuzco, where the three brothers of T^izarro 
were, was only saved by the return of Almagro from 
his expedition to Chile "and his claim that the city of 
Cuzco wjis situated in the territory which had been 
assigned to him in the royal decrees. The Indians 
were put to flight, Almagro took forcible possession 
of the city, April, 1537, and made Hernando and 
Gonzalo prisoners, Juan having died. Troops, how- 
ever, were hurrying from Lima to the rescue; Almagro 
was defeated, taken prisoner, and executed, July. 
1538. Hernando went to Spain but was not receivecl 
well at the Court; he was imprisoned until 1560, and 
died at the age of one hundred almost in dire poverty. 
Gonzalo launched on his intrepid expedition to explore 
the Amazon, returning to find that his brother Fran- 
dsco was no more. The followers of Almagro, offended 
by the arrogant conduct of Pizarro and his followers 
after the defeat and execution of Almagro, organized 
a conspiracy which ended in Pizarro’s i&sassination of 
the concjiieror of Peru in his palace at Lima. 

Pizarro had four children: a son whose name and 
the name of his mother are not known, and who died 
in 1544; Gonzalo by an Indian girl, In<5s Huaillas 
Yupanqui, who was legitimized in i537 and died when 
he was fourteen; by the same woman, a daughter, 
Francisca, who subsequently married after having 
been lentimized by imperial decree, together with her 
uncle Hernando Pizarro, 10 Oct., 1537; aD4 a soa« 
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Franciico, by a relative of Ainhuallpa, who was never 
legitimized, and died shortly after reaching Spain. 

^ PAEiicoTT, History of the Conquest of Peru (Ijondou, 1889), 
Spanish tr. by lL'A/.nAi.(.'ETA (Mexico, 1850); Diccionario end* 
clopMxcohisjMino-nmrrirafio, XV (Barcelona. 1894); Icazbalceta, 
Diografla de Atnhualpa, Atahuallpa, Atabaliva, 6 Atabalipa (Mez* 
ICO, 1899); Sancho, Re - 


lacidn de la Conqnista del 
Peru, Italian eel. by 
Ramusio, Spanish fr. by 
Ioazhalc’kta (Mexico, 
1899). 

Ca.milh:s Crivklli. 

Placet. Sec Ex- 
equatur. 

Placidia, Calla, 

QiK'on of RoriK*, b. 
in 893; d. 27 Nov., 
•1/iO; the daughter of 
'rheodosius the (Ireat 
by his second wife 
(ialla, whom he mar- 
ried in 8SS and for 
whom he afterwards 
took the fK'ld against 
the usurpcT M aximus 
anrl conquered Italy, 
which he rest ored to 
his w i f V ’ s brother 
V^alentinian. The 
d('ath of the latter 
])ut an end to t he hist 
imperial dynasty 


his brother, on ascending the throne, drove Placidia 
from the palace. She was again dc'liverod to the Em- 
peror Honorius by King Waller, and in 410 went to 
the Court of Ravenna. Next Constantins, the Em- 
peror's chief general and later Palricius of* Gaul, 

desired to marry 



her. N ecessity f oed 
Iht consent (417) 
to the marrfage, the 
fruits of which were 
a daughter, Justa 
Grata. llonoria,^nd 
hater a son, Placidus 
Valentinianus. 

In 421 Constant ins 
was made emperor 
and Placidia n'ceived 
the title of Augusta. 
Constantins d i e d 
this same year. Fiair- 
ful of new disturb- 
ama's in Ravenna, 
Honorius s(^nt her 
to (>)iistantinoi)le. 


of th(^ Western Roman Empire and Theodosius be 


Interior ok the Mausoleum ok Galla Placidia, Ravenna 
V Century. (See Article, Painting, Religious.) 


When the iJitter died 
(128), .Johannes took 
I)ossessif)n of Italy 
l)y force. Placidia, 
with her .son Valen- 
>r Galla Placidia, Ravenna t i n i a n u s , and es- 

s. Painting, Religious.) cortcfl by an Ea.st- 

ern Roman army, left for Aquila, and thence to 


came the sole ruler of the Roman Empire. He was Ravennii. Johannes was eompu'nHl and captured. 
8ucceed<Hl (895) by Arcadius and Honorius, two sons Valentinian III was called to th(? throne in Rome, 
by his first niarriage. Stilicho conclueted the govern- Placidia conducted the government as regent with 
ment in Western Home for Honorius. In his house skill and foresight, her advisers being the faithful 


Galla Placidia grow 
up to maturity at the 
side of his wife 
Serena.. AVluui, after 
the execution of 
Stilicho, Alaric, with 
his army of Goths, 
bore down on Italy 
and Rome, the wrath 
of the peojile against 
Serena became in- 
ten.se. The opinion 
prevailed that her 
vengeance had bid- 
den tliLs invasion. 

She was condemned 
to de.ath by the Sen- 
ate, which compelled 
th(* consent of Pla- 
cidia to its sentence 
against her. With 
this act of d(\sper- 
alion, Phuridia makes 
her ai)j)(*aranc(* on 
the world’s .stage. 

Aft(*r the secaind 
storming of Rome by 
the Goth.s, she wa.s 
taken a ho.'^tagc* by 
Alaric on his return to Calabria. 



ivxAitrzitiJiJM ur- oii*. ri^Aiauuo ainv mujavia 

Correggio, Pinacotcca, Parma 
After the lat- qhurches gave a no 


Boniface, Pn^fect of 
the Province of 
Africa, ami th(^ Patri- 
cius Ai'tius. In her 
childn'ii .sh(* h.ad lit- 
tle pleasure. Placidia 
deserves great praise 
for h(*r services to the 
Church. Slu^ us(‘d 
her influence to fur- 
ther the plans of I,eo 
I when he pleadcMl 
with Theodosius 11 
to put an end to (he 
heresy of Eutyches. 
She built many 
churches in Ra- 
venna, Rimini, and 
Rome, restored 
others, or adorncMl 
them with mosaics. 
Among these are the 
clmirch of St. John 
th\ Evang(»list and 
tha\^)f Sts. Nazaro 
and oHso in Ra- 
venna. Xler zeal in / 
the b u i 

b e a u t i f yi n g of 


A Jane on his return to Calabria. After the lat- ohurches gave a new stimulus to Christian art in the 
ters deat^^ Atnulf became king, and, urged by Pla- fifth century. 

(!idia, began pea(?e negotiations with Honorius at Naql, G, Pladdia in Studien zur Geach. d. AUertums, II, 3 


Ravenna. These being fruitless, he traversed the 
Italian peninsula with his Goths, crossed the Alps 
and established himself in Southern Gaul where he 
and Placidia w^re married at Narbo (417). In spite 
of the oppo.sition of her enemies, Ataulf yielded to her 
mfluence in negotiating peace with Honorius. In 
Barcelona, Placidia gave birth to a son, Theodosius, 
who died soon afterwards. DeMh also overtook 'her 
busb^d, who died a victim of revenge. Singerich, 


(Paderborn, 1908). 

* Karl Hoeb^. 

Plac\dU8, Saint, disciple of St. Benedict, the son 
of the patrician Tertullus, was brought as a child to 
St. Benedict at Sublaqueum (Subiaco) and dedicated 
to God as provided for in chapter Ixix of St. Benedict's 
Rule.\ Here too occurred the incident related by St. 
Gregory ‘(Dialo^es, II, vii) of his rescue from drown- 
ing when his fdlow monk, Maurus, at St. Benedict's 
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ord^t ran across the surface of the lake below the 
monastery and drew Placidus safely to shore. It ap- 
pears certain that he accompanied St. Benedict when, 
about 529, he removed to Monte Cassino, which was 
said to have been made over to him by the father of 
Placidus. Of his later life nothing is known, but in 
I, an ancient psalterium at Vallombrosa his name is 
found in the Litany of the Saints placed among the 
confessors immediabily after those of St. Benedict and 
St. Maiinis; the same occurs in Codex CLV at Sub- 
iaao, attributed to the ninth century (see Baumer, 
“Johannes Mabillon”, p. 109, n. 2). 

There seems now to be no doubt that the “ Pjissio S. 
Placidi", purporting to be written by one Gordianus, 
a servant of the saint, on the strength of ^uluch he is 
usually dracribed as abbot and martyr, is really the 
work of Peter the Deacon, a monk of Monte Cassino in 
the twelf th century (sec Deh'haye, op. cit. infra ) . The 
writer seems to have begun by confusing St. Placidus 
with the earlier I*lacitus, who, with h^uticius and thirty 
companions, was martyred in Sicily under Diocletian, 
their feast occurring in the earlier martyrologies on 5 
October. Having thus made St. Placidus a martyr, he 
proceeds to account for this by attributing his martyr- 
dom*to Saracen invaders from Spain — an utter an- 
achronism in the sixth century but quite a possible 
blunder if the “Acta” w(ue composed after the Mos- 
lem invasions of Sicily. The whole question is dis- 
cussed by the Bollaruiists (infra). 

Acta SS., in Oct. (nniHHcls, 1770). O.'i -117; Mahiuxin'. Acta 
SS. O. S. li., I (I*aris, KMiS), 45; Idem, Annalcn O. S. ft., I (Piirw, 
170.3); Idem, her italicum (Paris, 1087), 12.5; CJiikoory tub 
Great, Dial., II, iii, v, vii, in P. L., LXV, 140, 144, i lC; Pirri, 
Sicilia sacra (Palermo, 17.3.3), 350, 370, 432, 1128; Aobatisha, 
Vita di 8. Placido (MoHsina, U)54); Avo, Vita S. Placidi (Venice, 
1583); Compendia della vita di ». Placido (Monte Cassino, 1805); 
Delrhaye. Legends of the Saints, tr. C.-rawford (London, 1007), 
72, 106. 

G. Roger Hxjdleston. 

Placitum Regium. See Exequatur. 

Places of Egypt, ten calamities indicted on the 
Egyptians to overcome Pharaohs obstinacy and force 
him to let the Israelites leave Egypt (Ex., vii, 8-xii, 
30; Ps. Ixxvii, 42-51; civ, 26-3(5). Moses’s notifica- 
tion of God’s will to Pharao only produced an aggrava- 
tion oPthe condition of the Israelites, and the wonder 
of changing Aaron’s rod into a serpent, which was 
wrought in proof of Moses’s Divine mission, made no 
impression, as it was imitate^ by the Egyptian magi- 
cians (Ex., v; vii, 8-13). A series of afflictions, 
culminating in the destruction of all the first-born of 
Egypt, was required before Pharao yielded. Of the ten 

g lagues seven were produced through the agency of 
loses and Aaron or of Moses alone, and three, namely 
the fourth, fifth, and tenth, by tjie direct action of God 
Himself. The interval of time within which they 
occurred cannot be stated with certainty. The last 
four must have followed in close succession between 
the beginning of March vttid the first days of April. 
For when th<} hail fell barley was in the car and flax in 
bud, which^ in Lower Egvpt happens about March, 
and the Israelites left on the 14th of Nisan, which falls 
in the laOter part of March or the early part of April. 
The six seem also to have succeeded one another 
at^fJjjbrt intervals,# but the interval, if anyf between 
them and the last four is uncertain. The Scriptural 
account produces the impression that the ten plagues 
•were a scries of blows in quick succession, ant# this is 
what the case would seem to have requiiped. The 
scene of the interviews of Moses and Aaron with 
• Pharao was Tanis or {Soan in Lower Egypt (Ps. Ixxvii, 
12,43). 

In the first plague, the water of the rjyer and of all 
the canals and pools of Egypt was turned to blood and 
became corrupted, so that the Egyptians could not 
drink it, and even the fishes died (Ex., vii, 14-25). 
Commentators are divided as to whether the waterway 
really changed into blood, or whether only a plienom- 


cnon was produced similar to the red (liscoloration of 
the Nile during its annual rise, which gave the water 
the appearance of blood The latter viewjs now com- 
monly accepted. It sho‘uld be noted, however, that 
the red discoloration is not usual in Lower Egypt, 
and that, when so discoloured, the water is not unfit to 
drink, though it is during the first, or green, stage of the 
rise. Besides, the change did not take place during the 
inundation (cf. Ex., vii, 15). The second plague came 
seven day.s later. Aaron stretched his hand upon the 
waters and there appeared an immense number of 
frogs, which covered the land and penetrated into t he 
houses to the great discomfort of the inhabitants. 
Pharao now promised to let the Israeli t(‘s go to sacrifice 
in the desert if t he frogs were rcmovcRl, but broke his 
promise when this was done. The third plague con- 
sisted of swarms of gnats which tormont(*d man and 
beast. The magicians who in some way had imitated 
the first two wonders could not imitate this, and were 
forced to exclaim “This is tlio finger of God”. The 
fourth was a pest of flies. Pharao now agreed to allow 
the Isra(4iles a thnuj days’ journey into the desert, but 
when at the prayer of Moses the flies were taken away, 
he failed to keep his promise. The/////i. was a murrain 
or cattle-i)est, which killed the beasts of the Egyptians, 
while sparing those of the Israelites. Th(^ sixth con- 
sisted in boils which broke out both on men and 
beasts. The .seventh was a fearful hailstorm. “The 
hail destroyed through all the land of Egypt all things 
that were in the field, both man and beast: and the 
hail smote every h(Tb of the field, and it broke evc*ry 
trcHj of the country. Only in the land of Gcjssen, where 
the children of Israel were, the hail fell not.” The 
frightened king again promised and again became 
obstinate when the storm was stopped. At the threat 
of an unheard of plague of locusts (the eighth) the serv- 
ants of Pharao interceded with him and he consented 
to let the men go, but refused to grant more. Moses 
therefore stretch<Hl forth his rod, and a south wind 
brought innumerable kxaists which devoured what the 
hailstorm luui left. The ninth plague was a horrible 
darkness which for three day.s covered all Egypt except 
the land of (lessen. The imracdialo cause of this 
plague was probably the harnsin, a south or south- 
west wind charged with sand and dust , which blows 
about the spring equinox and at timc.s produces dark- 
neas rivalling that of the worst London fogs. As 
Pharao, though willing to allow the departure, in- 
sisted that the fliftiks should be left behind, the 
final and most painful blow (the tenth) was struck — 
the destruction in one night of all the first-born of 
Egypt. 

As the plagues of h^gypt find parallels in natural 
phenomena of the country, many consider them as 
merely natural occurrences. 'I'he last evidently does 
not admit of a natural explanation, since a pesti- 
lence does not select its victims according to method. 
The others, howsoever natural they may be at times, 
must in this instance be considered miraculous by 
reason of the manner in which they were prcHluc(xl. 
They belong to the class of miracles which the theo- 
logians call preternatural. For not to mention that 
they were of extraordinary intensity, and t hat the first 
occurred at an unusual time and place and with un- 
usual effects, they happened at the exact time and in 
the exact manner predicted. Most of them were pro- 
duced at Moses’s command, and ceased at his prayer, 
in one case at the time set by Pharac^himself. Purely 
natural phenomena, it is clear, do not occur under 
such conditions. Moreover, the ordinary phenomena, 
which were well known to the Egyptians, would not 
have produced such a deep impression on Pharao and 
his court. » 

ViGOUKOUx, La Bible et les dfcouv. mod., II (Paris,' 1889), 285 
oqq.; Hummelauer, Comment, in Exod. et Levit. (Paris, 1897), 83 
Bqq.; Selbbt, Handbuch zur biblisch^ Geschichte (Freiburg, 1910), 
405 sqq. 

F. Bechtel. 
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Plain Chant. — By plain chant we understand the 
church music of the early Middle Ages, before the ad- 
vent of ^>olyphony. Haying ^rown up gradually in 
the service of Christian worship, it remained the ex- 
clusive music of the Church till the ninth century, 
when polyphony made its first modest appearance. 
For centuries again it held a place of honour, being, 
on the one hand, cultivated side by side with the new 
music, and stTving, on the other hand, as the founda- 
tion on which its rival was built. By the time vocal 
polyphony reached its culminating point, in the six- 
teenth century, j)lain chant had lost greatly in the 
estimation of men, and it was more and more neg- 
lected during the following centuries. But all along 
the Church officially looked upon it as her own music, 
and as particularly suited for her services, and at last, 
in our own days, a revival has come which seems 
destined to restore plain chant to its ancient position 
of glory. The name, cantus jdaniLSj was first used by 
theorists of the twelfth or thirteenth century to dis- 
tinguish the old music from the musica menmrata or 
mensuraJnlis, music using notes of dilTerent time value 
in st rict, mathemat ical proportion, which began to be 
developed about that time. The earliest name we 
meet is cantikna romana (the Roman chant), probably 
used to designate one form of the chant having its 
origin in Rome from others, such lus the Ambrosian 
chant (sec CiHEr.OTiiAN Chant). It is also commonly 
called Gregorian chant, being attributed in some way 
to iSt. Gregory I. 

History. — Although there is not much known 
about tlie church music of the first three centuries, 
and although it is clear that the time of the pre.secii- 
tions was not favouniblc to a development of solemn 
Liturgy, there arc plenty of allusions in the writings 
of <!on temporary aut hors to show that the early Chris- 
tians used to sing both in private and when assembled 
for public worship. Wo also know that they not only 
took their t.(‘xts from the psalms and cant icles of the 
Bible, but also composed new things. The latter were 
generally called hymns, whether they were in imita- 
tion of the Hchrew or of the classical Greek poetic 
forms. There seem to have been from the beginning, 
or at least very early, two forms of singing, the respon- 
sorial and the antiphonal. The responsorial was splo 
singing in which the congregation joined with a kind 
of refrain. The antiphonal consisted in the alterna- 
tion of two choirs. It is probable that even in this 
early period the two methods Caused that differentia- 
tion in the style of musical composition which we ob- 
serve throughout the later history of plain chant, the 
choral compo.sit ions being of a simple kind, the solo 
compositions more elaborate, using a more extended 
compass of melodies and longer groups of notes on 
single syllables. One thing stands out very clearly in 
this period, namely, the exclusion of musical instru- 
ments from Christian worship. The main reason for 
this exclusion was perhaps the associations of musical 
instruments arising from their pagan use. A similar 
reason may have militated in the West, at least, 
against met rical hymns, for we learn that St. Ambrose 
was the first to introduce these into public worship in 
Western churches. In Rome they do not seem to have 
been admitted before the twelfth centu^. (See, how- 
ever, an article by Max Springer in “ Gregorianische 
Rundschau”, Graz, 1010, nos. 5 and 6.) 

In the fourth century church music developed con- 
siderably, pai<;icularly in the monasteries of Syria and 
^^gypt- Here there seems to have been introduced 
about this time what is now generally called antiphon, 
i. e., a short melodic comjmsition sung in connexion 
with the antiphonal rendering of a psalm. This anti- 
phon, it seems, was repeated after every verse of the 
psalm', the two choir sides uniting in it. In the West- 
ern Church where formerly the responsorial method 
seems to have been used alone, the antiphonal method 
was introduced by St. Ambrose. He first used it in 


Milan in 386, and it was adopted soon afterwards in 
nearly all the Western churches. Another importa- 
tion from the Eastern to the Western Church in this 
century was the Alleluia chant. This was a peculiar 
kind of responsorial singing in which an Alleluia 
formed the responsorium or refrain. 'Phis Alleluia, 
which from the beginning appears to have lieen a long, 
melismatic composition, w:is heard by St. Jerome in 
Bethlehem, and at his instance was adopted in Rome 
by Pope Damascus (368-84). At first its use there 
appears to have been confined to Easter Sunday, but 
soon it was extended to the whole of Paschal tin^^ 
and eventually, by St. Gregory, to all the year excc^- 
ing the period of Scptiiagcsima. 

In tUe fifth century antiphony was adopted for the 
Mass, some psalms being sung antiphonally at the 
beginning of the Mass, during the oblations, and dur- 
ing the distribution of Holy Communion. Thus all 
the types of the choral chants had been established 
and from that time forward there was a continuous 
development, which reached something like finality 
in the time of St. Gregory the Great. During this 
period of development some important changes took 
place. One of these was the shortening of the Gradual. 
This was originally a psalm sung responsoriall)^. It had 
a place in the Mass from the very beginning. The 
alternation of readings from scripture with responso- 
rial singing is one of the fundamental features of the 
Liturgy. As we have the responses after the lessons 
of Matins, so we find the Gradual responses after the 
lessons of Mass, during the singing of which all sat 
down and listened. They were thus distinguished 
from those Mass chants that merely accompanied other 
functions. As the refrain was originally sung by the 
people, it must have been of a simple kiml. Bui it 
appears that in the second half of the fifth century, or, 
at latest, in the first half of the sixth centaury, the re- 
frain w'jis taken over by the schola, the body of 
trained singers. Hand in hand witli this went » 
greater elaboration of the melody, both of the psalm 
verses and of the refrain itself, probably in imitation 
of the Alleluia. 

This elaboration then brought about a shortening 
of the text, until, by the middle of the sixth century, 
we have only one verse left. Then? remained, how- 
ever, the repetition of the response proper after the 
verse. This repetition gradually ceased only from 
the twelfth century (forward, until its omission was 
sanctioned generally for the Roman usage by the 
Missal of the Council of Trent. The repetition of the 
refrain is maintained in the Alleluia chant, except 
when a second Alleluia chant follows, from the Satur- 
day after Easter to the end of Paschal time. The 
Tract, which takeg the place of the Alleluia chant 
during the period of Septuagesima, has presented 
some difficulty to liturgists. Prof. Wagner (Intro- 
duction to the Gregorian Melodics, i, 78, 86) holds 
that the name is a tAnslation of the Greek term 
tlpiubt^ which means a melodic type to be applied to 
several texts, and he thinks that the Tracts are really 
Graduals of the older form, before tHk melody was 
made more elaborate and the text shor^med. The 
Tracts, then, would represent the form inSshich the 
Gradual verses were sung in th« fourth and miily^pn- 
turies. Of the antiphonal Mass chants the Introit 
and Communion retained their form till the eighth 
cenlary, when the psalm began to be shortentd. 
Nowadays the Introit has only one verse, usually the 
first of the psalm, and the Doxology, after which the 
Antiphon is repeated. Tlfe Communion has loft 
aim ani repetition completely, only the requiem 
ass preserving a trace of the original custom. But 
the Onertory underwent a considerable change before 
St. Gregory; the psalm verses, instead of being sung 
antiphonally by the choir, were ^iven over to the 
soloist and accordingly received nch melodic treat- 
ment like the Gradual verses. The antiphon itself 
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also participated to some extent in this melodic en- 
richment. The Offertory verses were omitted in the 
late Middle A|;cs, and now only the Offertory of the 
requiem Mass shows one verse with a partial repeti- 
tion Of the antiphon. 

After the time of St. Gregory musical composition 
stftldenly began to flag. For the new feasts that were 
introduced, eitlxjr existing chants were adopted or new 
texts ^ere fitted with existing melodics. Only about 
twenty-fojir new melodies appear to have been com- 
posed in the sevcmtlj century : at least We cannot prove 
that they existed before tlie year 600. After the 
seventh century, composition of tho class of chants 
we have di.scussed ceased completely, with tho ex- 
ception of some Alleluias which did not gain general 
acceptance till the fifteenth century, when a new 
Alleluia was composed for the Visitation and some 
new chants for the Mass of the Holy Name (see 
“Tho Sarum Gradual and the Gregorian Antiphonale 
Mi.ssarum” by W. IL Frore, London, 189.5, pp. 20, 30). 
It was different, however, with another cla.ss of Mass 
chants comprised under the name of “Ordinarium 
Misssa^”. Of these the Kyrio, Gloria, and Sanctus 
were in the Gregorian Liturgy, and arc of very ancient 
origin. I'hc Agnus Dei appears to liavc been insti- 
tutcMl l)y Sergius I (687-701) and the Credo appears 
in the Roman Liturgy about the year 800, but only 
to disappear again, until it was finally adopted for 
special occasions by Benedict VIII (1012-24). All 
these chant, s, however, w'(Te originally assigned, not 
to the schola, but to t he clergy and people. Accord- 
ingly their melodies were very simple, as those of the 
Crcflo are still. Later on they w'ore assigned to the 
choir, and then the singers began to comiX)se more 
elaborate melodies. 'Fhe chants now found in our 
books assigned to Ferias may bo taken as the older 
forms. 

Two new forms of Mass music were added in the 
ninth century, the Sequences and the Tropes or 
Proses. Both had their origin in St. Gall. Notker 
gave rise to the Sequences, which were originally 
meant to supply words for the longissimce melodim 
sung on the final syllable of the Alleluia. These “very 
long inclo<Ues“ do not seem to have been the melis- 
mata which we find in the Gregorian Chant, and 
which in St. Gall were not longer than elsewhere, but 
special mclodiers probably imported about that time 
from Greece (Wagner, op. cit., I, €22). Later on new 
melodies were invented for the Sequences. What 
Notker did for tho Alleluia, his contemporary Tuotilo 
did for other chants of the Mass, especially the Kyrie, 
which by this time had got some elaborate melodies. 
The Kyrie melodics were, in the subsequent centuries, 
generally known by the initial words of the Tropes 
composed for them, and this practice has been adopted 
in the new Vatican edition of the “Kyriale’L Se- 
quences and Tropes became sfV)n the favourite forms 
of expre.ssion of medieval piety, and innumerable 
compositions of ‘the kind are to be met with in the 
medieval service books, until the Missal of the Council 
of Trent reduced the Sequences to four (a fifth, the 
Stabat Ma^^jr, being added in 1727) and abolished the 
Tropes altogether. As regards the Office, Gc^yaert 
(La M6ibp6e Antique)* holds that one whole class of 
antiphefns, namely those taken from the “Gesta 
Majtyrum**, belong to the seventh century. But^o 
points out also that no new melodic type is f^und 
amongst them. So here again we find the ceasing of 
melodic invention after Si. Gregory. The re.sponses 
of •the Office received many changes and additions 
after St. Gregory, especially iiJ Gaul about the ninth 
century, when the old Roman method of repeating the 
whole response proper after the verses was replaced 
by a repetition of merely the second half of the re- 
sponse. This Gallican method eventually found its 
way into the Roman use and is the common one now. 
But as the changes affected only the verses, which 
XIJ.-:rl0 . 


have fixed formulae easily applied to diffcTent texts, 
the musical question was not much touchoa. 

St. Gregory compiled the Liturgy and the irtusicr for 
the local Roman use. lie luui no idea of ext (ruling' vt 
to the other Churches, but the authority of his namw 
and of the Roman See, as well as the intrinsic value 
of the work itself, caused his l^iturgy and chant to 
be adopted gradually by practically the wdiole We.stern 
Church. During his own lifetime they were intro- 
duce^ into England and from there, by the (‘arly 
missionaries, into Germany (Wagner, “Kinfuhning^, 
I^ p. 88). They conquered Gaul mainly through, the 
efforts of Pepin and Charlemagne, and about the same 
time they began to make their way into N<jrtheni. 
Italy, where the Milanese, or Ambrosian, Liturgy' had 
a firm hold> and into S])ain, although it took centuries; 
before they became universal in llu*se regions. While 
the schola founded by St. Gregory kt?pt. th(^ tradition 
pure in Rome, they also sent out singers to foreign 
parts from time to time to check the tradition tluMc, 
and copies of the authentic choir books ke])t in Rome 
helped to secure uniformity of the nadodies. Thus it 
came about that the MS. in noumatic not.ation (see 
Neum) from the ninth century forward, and those in 
staff notation from the eleventh to t,he fourte(‘iit.h cen- 
tury, present a wonderful uniformity. Duly a few 
slight changes seem to have been introduc-ed. The 
most important of these was tho change of tho reciting 
note of the 3rd and 8th modes from b to r, which seems 
to have taken place in thfj ninth century. A few otlu'r 
slight changes are due to the notions of thcorist.s 
during the ninth and following centuries. 

These notions included two things: (1) the tone 
system, which comprised a double octave of natural 
tones, from A to a' with G added below, and allowing 
only one chromatic note, namely h flat instead of the 
second b; and (2) eight modes theory. As some of the 
Gregorian melodics did not well fit in with this theo- 
retic system, exhibiting, if ranged according to tho 
mode theory, other chromatic notes, such as e flat, / 
sharp, and a lower B flat, some theorists declared them 
to be wrong, and advocated their emendation. Fortu- 
nately the singers, and the scribes who not(Ml the tradi- 
tional melodies in staff notation, did not all share this 
view. But the difficulties of expressing the melodies 
in the accepted tone system, with b flat as the only 
chromatic note, sometimes forced them to adopt 
curious expedients and^slight changes. But as the 
scribes did not all resort to the same method, their 
differences enable us, as a rule, to restore the original 
version. Another slight change regards some melodic 
ornaments entailing tone steps .smaller than a semi- 
tone. The older chant contained a good number of 
these, especially in the more elaborate melodies. In 
the staff notation, w^hich was based essentially on a 
diatonic system, these ornamental notes could not be 
expressed, and, for the small step, either a semitone 
or a repetition of the same note had to be substituted. 
Simultaneously these non-diatonic intervals must have 
disappeared from the practical rendering, but tho 
transition was so gradual that nobody seems to have 
been conscious of a change, for no writer alludes to it. 
Wagner (op. cit., II, passim)^ who holds that these 
prnaments arc of Oriental origin though they formed a 
genuine part of the sixth-century melodies, sees in 
their disappearance the complete latinization of the 
plain chant. 

A rather serious, though fortunately a singular, 
interference of theory with tradition is found in 
the form of the chant the Cisterci.ins arranged for 
themselves in the twelfth century (Wagner, op. cit., 
II, p. 286). St. Bernard, who had been deputed to 
secure uniform books for the order, t!bok as his adviser 
one Guido, Abbot of Cherlieu, a man of very strong 
theoretical views. One of the things to which he held 
firmly was the rule that the compass of a melody 
should not exceed the octave laid down for each mode 
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by more than one note above and below. This rule is 
broken by many Gregorian melodies. But Guido had 
no scf/uplc in applying the pruning knife, and sixty- 
three Graduals and a few other melodies had to un- 
dergo considerable alteration. Another systematic 
change affected the Alleluia verse. The long melisma 
regularly found on the final syllable of this verse was 
considered extravagant, and was shortened consider- 
ably. Similarly a few repetitions of melodic phrases 
in a meli.siiiatic group were cut out, and finally the idea 
that the fundamental note of the mode should begin 
and end every piece caused a few changes in some 
intonations and in the endings of the Introit psalmody. 
Less violent changes are found in the chant of the 
Dominicans, fixed in the thirteenth century (Wagner, 
op. cit., p. ;^05). The main variations from the gen- 
eral tradition arc’ the shortening of the melisma on the 
final syllabic of the Alleluia verse and the omission of 
the repetition of some melodic phrases. 

PVom the fourteenth century forw’ard the tradition 
begins to go down. The growing interest taken in 
polyphony caused the plain chant to be neglected. 
The books were written carelessly; the forms of the 
neums, so important for the rhythm, began to be dis- 
regarded, and shortenings of melismata became more 
general. No radical changes, however, are found until 
we come to the end of the sixteenth century. The re- 
form of Missal and Breviary, initiated by the Council 
of Trent, gave rise to renewed attention to the litur- 
gical chant. But as the understanding of its peculiar 
language had disappeared, the results were disastrous. 
Palestrina was one of the men who tried their hands, 
but he did not carry his work through (see P. H. 
Molitor, *‘pic Nach-Tridcntinische Choral Reform'*, 
2 vols., Leipzig, 1901-2). Early in the seventeenth 
century, however, Raimondi, the head of the Medi- 
cc an printing establishment, took up again the idea of 
publishing a new Gradual. He commissioned two 
musicians of name, Felice Ancrio and Francesco Su- 
riano, to revise the melodics. This they did in an in- 
credibly short time, less than a year, and with a simi- 
larly incredible recklessness, and in 1614 and 1615 the 
Mcdicean Gradual appeared. This book has consider- 
able importance, because in the second half of the 
nineteenth century, the Congregation of Rites, believ- 
ing it to contain the true chant of St. Gregory, had it 
republished as the official chant book of the Church, 
which position it held fronj 1870 to 1904. During the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries various other 
attempts were made to reform the Gregorian chant. 
They were w'cll intentioned, no doubt, but only em- 
phasized the downward course things were taking. 
The practice of singing became worse and worse, and 
what had been the glory of centuries fell into general 
contempt (see P. R. Molitor, ^‘Reform-Choral, Frei- 
burg, 1901). 

From the beginning of the nineteenth century dates 
a revival of the interest taken in plain chant. Men 
began to study the question seriously, and while some 
saw salvation in further “reforms”, others insisted on 
a return to the past. It took a whole century to bring 
about a complete restoration. France has the honour 
of having done the principal work in this great under- 
taking (sec P. R. Molitor, “ Restauration des Grego- 
rianischen Chorales im 19. Jahrhundert” in “His- 
torisch-politischc Blatter”, CXXXV, nos. 9-11). One 
of the best attempts was a Gradual ^it^ about 1851 
by a comAiission for the Dioceses of Reims and Cam- 
brai, and published by Lecoffre. Being founded on 
limited critical material, it was not perfect; but the 
worst feature was that the editors had not the courage 
to go the whole way. The final solution of the difficult 
question was t6 come from the Benedictine monastery 
of Solesmes. Gu6ranger, the restorer of the Liturgy, 
also conceived the idea of restoring the liturgical 
chant. About 1860 he ordered two of his monks, Dom 
Jausions and Dom Pothier, to make a thorough exam- i 


ination of the codices and to compile a Gradual for the 
monastery. After twelve years of close work the 
Gradual was in the main completed, but another 
eleven years elapsed before Dom Pothier, who on the 
death of Dom Jausions had become sole editor, pub- 
lished his “Liber Gradualis ”. It was the first attempt 
to return absolutely to the version of the MSS .,1 and 
though capable of improvements in details solved the 
miestion substantially. This return to the t ersion of 
the MSS. was illustrated happily by the adoption of 
the note forms of the thirteenth century, which show 
clearly the groupings of the neums so important, for 
the rhythm. Since that date the work of investigating 
the MSS. was continued by the Solesmes monks, who 
formed a reguhu* school of critical research under Dom 
Moequereau, Dom Pothier's successor. A most valu- 
able outcome of their studies is the '‘Paleographic 
Musicale”, which has appeared, since 1889, in quar- 
terly volumes, giving photographic reproductions of 
the principal MSS. of plain cliant, together with scien- 
tific dissertations on the subject. In 1903 they pub- 
lished the “Liber IJsualis”, an extract from the Grad- 
ual and antiphonary, in which they embodied some 
melodic improvements and valuable rhythmical direc- 
tions. 

A new epoch in the history of plain chant was inau- 
gurated by Pius X. By his Motu Proprio on church 
music (22 Nov., 1903) he ordered the return to the 
traditional chant of the Church and accordingly the 
Congregation of Rites, by a decree of 8 Jan., 1904, 
withdrawing the former decrees in favour of the Rat is- 
bon (Mcdicean) edition, commanded that the tradi- 
tional form of plain chant be introduced into all 
churches as soon as possible. In order to facilitate 
this introduction, Pius X, by a Motu Proprio of 25 
April, 1904, established a commission to prepare an 
edition of plain chant which was to be brought out by 
the Vatican printing press and which all piiblishcTs 
should get permission to reprint. Unfortunately dif- 
ferences of opinion arose between the majority of the 
members of the commission, including the Solesmes 
Benedictines, and its president, Dom Joseph Pothier, 
with the result that the pope gave the whole control of 
the work to Doin Pothier. The consequence was that 
magnificent MS. material which the Solesmes monks, 
expelled from France, had accumulated in their new 
home on the Isle of Wight, first at Appuldurcornbc 
afterwards at Qvarr Abbey, remained unused. The 
Vatican edition, however, though it is not all that 
modern scholarship could have made it, is a great 
improvement on Dom Pothicr's earlier editions and 
represents fairly well the reading of the best MSS. 

Tone System and Modes. — The theory of the plain 
chant tone syrtem and modes is as yet somewhat 
obscure. We have already remarked that the current 
medieval theory laid down for the tone system a 
heptatonic diatonic scale of about two octaves with 
the addition of b flal in the higher octave. In this sys- 
tem four notes, d, c,/, and ff, were 5 ;taken as fundamen- 
tal notes (tonics) of modes. Each'^pf these modes was 
subdivided according to the compass, one class, called 
authentic, having the normal compas^from the fun- 
damental note to the octave, the othcr)Vcallcd plagal 
frftm a fourth below the fundamental no4»e to a fifth 
above. Thus there result eight modes. -These, of 
course, are to be understood as differing not in abso- 
lute pitch, as their theoretical demonstration tfnd also 
the notation might suggest, but in their internal con- 
struction. The notatiop, therefore, refers merely to 
relative pitch, as does, e. g., the tonic sol-fa notation. 
Not Ibihing hampered by instrumental accompaniment, 
singerr and scribes did not bother about a system of 
transposition, which in ancient Greek music, for in- 
stance, was felt necessary at an early period. 

The theoretical distinction between authentic and 
pla^ modes is not borne out by an analysis of the 
I existing mdodies and their traditional classification 
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(see Fr. Krasuski, “Ueber den Ambitus der greRo- 
rianischen Messgesiinge^*^ Freiburg, 1903). Melodies 
of the fourth mode having a constant h flat fall in 
badly with the theoretic conception of a fourth mode 
having b natural as its normal note, and some antiphon 
melodies of that mode, although they use no h flat but 
■^have a as their highest note, e. g. the Easter Sunday 
Introit, are out of joint with the psalmody of that 
mode. It would, therefore, seem certain that the eight 
mode theory was, as a ready made system, imposed on 
the existing stock of plain chant melodics. Historically 
' ,.tho first mention of the theory occurs in the writings of 
Alcuin (d. 804), but tlie “Paleographic Musicale” (IV, 
p. 204) points out that the existence of cadences in llie 
Introit psalmody based on the literary cursus planus 
tends to show that an eight mode theory was current 
already in St. Circgory^s lime. From the tenth century 
forward the four modes are also known by the Greek 
terms, Dorian, Phrygian, I^ydian, and Mixolydian, 
the plagals being indicated by the prefix Hypo. Hut 
in f,he ancient Greek tlu^ory l.h(\se names were applied 
to the scahjs c-c, d-r/, c-c, b-b rc^spet’l i vely. The trans- 
forrn.ation of the th(*ory seems to have <;ome to pass, 
by a gom])li(?at(Ml and somewhat obscure process, in 
Hyzjintine music (sec» Hiemann, “llandhuch der Mu- 
si kgeschichb^”, I, §31). 'rhe growth of t he melodies 
<hemselv(js may have tak(*n plactj jiartly on the basis 
of Hebrew (Syrian) eleiruMits, partly under the influ- 
ence of the varying Gr(.‘ek or Byzantine theorit'S. 

ItuYTUM. — Practically, the most important ques- 
t ion of plain chant theory is that of t he rhythm, llere 
again opinions are divided. The so-called oqualists or 
oratorists hold that the rhythm of plain chant is the 
rhythm of ordinary prose i.,atin; that the time value 
of all the notes is the same except in as far iis their 
connexion with the dilTenmt syllables makes slight 
difTerences. They hold, however, t,h(^ ]irolongation of 
final notes, inora ultima* vocis^ not only at the end of 
sentenc(is and phnises but also at the minor divisions 
of neurn groups on one sjdlable. In the Vatican edi- 
tion the latter are indicat (?d l)y vacant spaces aftc'r the 
notes. The mensuralists, on the other hand, with 
Dechevrens as their prin(M])al representative, hold 
that t he^not.(*s of plain chant are subject to stric^t meas- 
ureuKUit. 'riiey distinguish three values correspond- 
ing to the modern quavers, crotchets, and minims. 
Th(;y liavc in their favour numerous expressions of 
medieval theorists and the irui^ifold rhytiimi(*al indi- 
cations in the MSS., especially thos(^ of the St. Gall 
School (see N e um) . But. t heir rhythmical translations 
of the MS. readings do not give a satisfactqry result, 
which they admit themselves by modifying them for 
practical purposes. Moreover, their interi)retation of 
the MS. indicat ions docs not seerB correct, as has been 
shown by Baralli in the “Rassegna Gregoriana^\ 
1905-8. We may mention hen; also the theory of 
Riemann (Handbuch der IJjIusikgeschichte, I, viii), 
who holds that plain chant has a regular rhythm base(l 
on the accents of the texts and forming two-bar 
phrases of four accents. He transcribes the antiphon 
“ Apud Dominum’* in this way: 



«t CO - pi - o - %a a • pud e-uiu ro-dempti-o. 


This looks quite plausibte. But he hUs to admit 
that this antiphon suits his purposes particularly, and 
when he comes to more complicated pieces the result 
is altogether impossible, and for the long final neurnata 
of Graduals he has even to suppose that they were 
sung on an added Alleluia, a supposition which has no 
historical foundation. Possibly the melodies of Office 


antiphons, as they came from Syria, had originally 
some such rhythm, as Riemann stat(‘s? But in the 
proems of adaptation to various Latin t(;xtsiand under 
the influence of psalrnodic singing they must have lost 
it at an early period. A kind of intermediate ])osition 
between the oratorists and the mensuralists i.s taken 
up by the school of Dorn Moequereau. With the 
oratorists they hold t he free combination of duple and 
triple note groups. With the mensuralists they stale 
various time values ranging from the normal duration 
of the short note, which is t hat of a syllablt; in ordinary 
recitation, to the doubling of that duration. Their 
system is based on the agreement of the rhythmical 
indications in the MSS. of St. Gall and Metz, and 
recently Dom Boys.sac h;is pointed out a thiril class of 
rhythmical notation, which he calls that of Chartres 
(“Revue Gr<';gorienne”, 191 1, no. 1). Moreover, they 
find their theories supporteil by (;c‘rtain proceedings in 
a large number of other MSS., as has been shown in 
the case of the “(^uilisma” by Dom Moequereau in 
the “Rjissegna Gregoriana”, 1901), nos. 0-7. Their 
general theory of rhythm, ac(;ording to which it con- 
si.sts in the succession of arsis and thesis, i. (?., one {)art 
leading forward and a s(*cond part marking. a point of 
arrival and of provisional or final rest, is substantially 
the same as Riemann’s (see his “System der musikali- 
schen Rhythmikund Metrik”, Leipzig, B)03), and is 
bc'coming more and more accepted. But their special 
feature, whicdi consists in placing the word accent by 
preference on the arsis, has not found much favour 
with musicians genenilly. 

Forms. — Plain chant has a large variety of forms 
roduced by the different purposes of the pieces and 
y the varying conditions of rendering. A main dis- 
tinction is that between responsorial and antiphonal 
chants. The responsorial are primarily solo chants 
and hence elaborate and difficult; the antiphonal arc 
choral or congregational chants and hence simple and 
e;isy. Responsorial are the Graduals, Alleluia verses, 
and 4'racts of the Mass, and the responses of t he Office. 
I'hc antiphonal type is most clearly shown in the Office 
ant iphons and their psalmody. The Mass ant iphons, 
especially tin; Introit and Confmunion, arc a kind of 
idealized antiphon type, proscTving the general sim- 
plicit)^ of antiphons, out being slightly more elabo- 
rated in accordance with their being assigned from the 
beginning to a trained body of singers. The OiT(*rto- 
ries approach more cjjosely to the r(;sponsorial style, 
which is accounted for by the fact that their verses 
were at an early period assigned to soloists, as ex- 
phiincd above. Another distinction is that between 
psalrnodic and what we may call hymnodic melodies. 
The psalmody is founded on the nature of the Hebrew 
poetry, the psalm form, sind is c.haracterized by recita- 
tion on a unison with the addition of melodic formulio 
at the beginning and at the end of each member of a 
psalm verse. This ty]^e is most clearly recognized in 
the Office psalm tones, where only the melodic formula 
at the beginning of the second part of the verse is 
wanting. A slightly more ornamental form is found in 
the Introit psalmody, and a yet richer form in the ver- 
ses of the Office responses. But the form can also still 
be recognized in the responsorial forms of the Mass 
and the body of the Office responses (see Pal. Mus., 
111). Of a psalrnodic nature are various other chants, 
such as the tones for the prayers, the Preface, some of 
the earlier compositions of the Ordinary of the Mass, 
etc. The hymnodic chants, on the other hand, show 
a free development of melody; though there may be 
occasionally a little recitation on a monotone, it is not 
employed methodically. They are more like hymn 
tunes or folk songs. This style is used for the anti- 
phons, both of the Office and of ^he Mass. Some of 
these show pretty regular melodic phrases, often four 
in number, corresponding like, the lines of a hymn 
stanza, as, e. g., the “ Apud Dominum” quoted above. 
But oRentimes the correspondence of the melodic 
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phrases, wjiich is always of great importance, is of a 
freer kind.' 


A marked feature in plain chant is the use of the 
same melody for various texts. This is quite typical 
for the ordinary psalmody, in which the same formula, 
the psalm tone'^ is used for all the verses of a psalm, 
just as in a hymn or a folk song the same melody is 
used for the various stanzas. But it is also used for 


the more complicated psalmodic forms, Graduals, 
Tracts etc., though oftentimes with considerable lib- 
erty. Again we find it in the case of the Office anti- 
phons. In all these cases great art is shown in adapt- 
ing the melodic type to the rhythmical structure of the 
new texts, and oftentimes it can be observed that care 
is taken to bring out the sentiments of the words. On 
the other hand it seems that for the Mass antiphons 
each text had originally its own melody. The present 
Gradual, indeed, shows some instances where a melody 
of one Mass antiphon has been adapted to another of 
the same kind, but they arc all of comparatively 
late date (seventh century and after). Among the 
earliest examples are the Offertory, “Posuisti** (Com- 
mon of a Martyr Non-Pontiff), taken from the Offer- 
tory of Kiistcr Monday, “Angelus Domini”, and the 
Introit, ‘‘Salve sancta Parens”, modelled on ‘‘Ecce 
advenit” of the Epiphany. The adaptation of a melo- 
dic type to different texts seems to have been a char- 
acteristic feature of antique composition, which looked 
primarily for beauty of form and paid less attention to 
the distinctive representation of sentiment. In the 


of the later Middle Ages, reflects the character of con^^ 
gregational singing. The Introit, Offertory, and Com- 
munion are each wonderfully adapted -to the particu- 
lar ceremonies they accompany, and the Graduals 
display the splendour of their elaborate art pt the 
time when all are expected to listen, and no ceremony 
interferes with the full effect of the music. r 

The revival of religious life about the middle of tlni 
nineteenth century gave the impetus for a r»/newed 
cultivation of plain chant. The exbuided use and per- 
fected rendering of plain chant, so ardently desire<i by 
Pope Pius X, will in its turn not only raise t he level of 
religious music and enhance the dignity of Divine 
worship, but also intensify the spiritual life of the 
Christian community. 

Waqnku, Einfiihrunu in die greuorinnischen Mclodit n (LeipziK. 
1911), first vol. alHO in Kriglish: Introduction to the iiregorinn Melo- 
dies (Ijoncion); CiASTor^., Lea originea du chant romain (Paris, 

1907) , JiiRMANS, Ilandburhder Muaikucarhichte, I (IvfMpzif;, lOO.'i): 
WfiiNMANN, History of Church Music (lluti.sbon, 1910) ; Moitt.kic 
AND Gauss, Compendium der katholischen Kirch enmu.sik (Kaveris- 
bur^, 1909); Jacomhthal, Die chromalische Alteration im litur- 
gischen Oeaang der abend land iachen Kirche (Hurliii, 1S97) ; Nikki., 
Geschichte der katholischen Kirchenmusik, 1 (Hrcslau, 190S); I.kit- 
NKK, Der gotteadienstliche Volkfagcsang im jiidischen u. christlichcn 
Altertum (Freibiir*. 1900); Bewerungk, The Vatican Edition of 
Plain Chant in Irish Ecclesiastical Record (Jan., May, and Nov., 
1906); Mocquekeau, Lc nombre musical gregorien, (Tourrmi, 

1908) ; Dechevuens, Etudes de science musicnle (3 veils., IS98); 
Benedictines of Stanbrook, A Grammar of Plainsong ( Worof\s- 
tc?r, 1905); Pothieu, Lea mcladics grfyorirnvcs ('rournai, ISSO); 
JoHNBR, Neue Schule dea gregorianischen Choralgesanges (Ratiahon, 
1911); Kienlr, Choralschule (FroilnirR, 1890); Wagner, Ele- 
mente des tfregorianischen Gcsafiges (Ratisbon, 1909); Ahkjit, Die 
Musikanschauung des Miltelalters (Hallo, lOO,*!). 


Mass antiphons, therefore, we may, in a sense, see the 
birth of modern music, which aims at individual ex- 
pression. 

Aesthetic Value and Liturgical Fitness. — 
There is little need to insist on the aesthetic beauty of 
plain chant. Melodies, that have outlived a thousand 
years and are at the present day attracting the atten- 
tion of so many artists and scholars, need no apol- 
ogy. It must DC kept in mind, of course, that since 
the language of plain chant is somewhat remote from 
the musical language of to-day, some little familiarity 
with its idiom is required to appreciate its beauty. 
Its tonality, its rhythm, as it is generally understood, 
the artistic reserve of its utterance, all cause some diffi- 
culty and demand a willing car. Again it must be 
insisted that an adeciuate performance is necessary to 
reveal the beauty ot plain chant. Here, however, a 
great difference of standard required for the various 
classes of melodies. While the simplest forms are 

?|uitc fit for congregational use, and forms like the 
ntroits and Communions are within the range of 
average choirs, the most elaborate forms, like the 
Graduals, reouire for their adequate performance 
highly trained choirs, and soloists that are artists. 
As to the liturgical fitness of plain chant it may be 
said without hesitation that no other kind of music 
can rival it. Having grown up with the Liturgy itself 
and having influenced its development to a large 
extent, it is most suitable for its requirements. The gen- 
eral expression of the Gregorian melodies is in an emi- 
nent degree that of liturgical prayer. Its very remote- 
ness from modern musical language is perhaps an 
additional element to make the chant suitable for the 
purpose of religious music, which above all things 
should be separated from all mundane associations. 
Then the various forms of plain chant are all particu- 
larly appropriate to their several objects. For the 
singing of psalms in the Office, for instance, no 
other art form yet invented can be compared with the 
Gregorian tones. The Fedsi Bordoni ot the sixteenth 
century arc doubtless very fine, but their continuous 
use would soon become tedious, while the Anglican 
chants are but h poor substitute for the everlasting 
vigour of the plain chant formulae. No attempt even 
has been made to supply a substitute for the antiphons 
that accompany this singing of the psalms. At the 
Mass, the Ordinary, even in the most elaborate forms 


H. Bewerungk. 

Plantagenet, Henry Beaufort, cardinal, Bishop 
of Winchester, b. c. 1377 ; d. at WcstminstcT, 1 1 A])ril, 
1447. He was the second illogitimato son of John of 
Gaunt, and Katherine Swynford, later legitimized by 
Richard II (1397). After his ordination he received 
much preferment, becoming successively dean of 
Wells (1397), Bishop of Lincoln (1398), Chamrellor of 
Oxford University (1399), Chancellor of England 
(1403-4), and Bishop of Winchester (1101). He was 
much in favour with Henry, Prince of Wales, and on 
his accession as Henry V, Jicaufort again became 
chancellor (1413). He attended the Council of Con- 
stance (1417), and it was due to him that Eie Emperor 
Sigisrnund in alliance with Henry V withdrew his op- 
position to the plan of electing a new pope Ix^forc 
measures for Chuij^h reform had been taken. This 
election ended thc^unhaxipy Western Schism. The 
new pope, Martin V, created Beaufort a cardinal, 
thou^ the king forbade him to acr;ept this dignity. 
On Henryks death he was left guardian of the infant 
Henry VI and again acted as chancellor (1424-26). 
He was created cg^rdinal-pricst of St. Eusebius in 142(), 
and was employed as papal legate in Germany, llun- 

fary, and Bohemia, where he assisted the pope in the 
[ussite War. Employed in French affairs in 1430- 31, 
he crowned Henry, as^King of France, in Paris (1431). 
The following year he defeated the^Puke of Glouces- 
ter’s effort to deprive him of his see on the ground 
that a cardinal could not hold an English bishopric< 
When war broke out with France he assisted the war- 
party with large financial advances, lly., completed 
the viuilding of Winchester .cathedral, Where he is 
buried. 

Radford, Henry Beaufort^ bishop^ chancellor, cardinal (London, 
1^8) ; Linoard, History of England, IV (London, 1883) ; (jREOO- 
ROVXUB, History of the City of Rome in the Middle Ages, Itamil- 
TON*8tr. (London, 1894-1900); Creighton, History of the Papacy 
during the Reformation (London, 1882-97) ; Caley in Archa ologia 
(1826), XXI, 34; (1852), XXKIV, 44; Beaurepatre in Pt6c. 
trav. acad. Rouen (Rouen, 1888-90); Hunt in Did. Nat. Biog., 
with refei^»nce to contemporary aourccs; s. v. Beaufort. 

, Edwin Burton. 

Plantln, Christohe, book-binder and publisher 
of Antwerp, b. 1514, at or near Tours (France); d. 
1 July, 15S9, at Antwerp. The son of a servant, he 
learned the art of book-binding and printing (1^5* 
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40) witff the prototypographer, Robert Mac6 II at 
Caen. At an early age he had already learned Latin 
and shown a pronounced taste for scientific books. 
After a short residence in Paris, he went to Antwerp 
(1548r9). where he opened a book-bindery and soon 
became tamous for his beautiful inlaid bindings and 
bc||^k covers. In 1555 he opened his publishing house 
which, notwithstanding keen competition, soon pros- 
pered. «. Within five years, he attained the highest 
rank among tyiiographers of his time, surpassing his 



(V)UUTYATlll THK PlaNTIN-Mo«KTU8 MuSEUM, ANTWERP 


rivals in the. Nh'therland.s by the perfection, beauty, 
and nuinl)(*r of Ills publications. In 1562, chargecl 
with lioldiiig intercourse with two religious reformers 
(Xi(;l.ie.s and Harn^felt), he was obliged to flee from 
A!itw('rp. He succeeded, however, in dissipating the 
suspicions agMinst him, and it was only after two cen- 
lurie.s that his relations with the Familists, or “Fa- 
milh; de la Charite” came to light, and also that he 
printed tin? works of Barrcfolt and other heretics. 
In liaving n^turiKid to Antwerp, Plantin formed 
business associations wit-h prominent citizens with 
whom he <?oinlucted a printing establishment for 
lln(‘e y(‘;os* In lotiti first hear of Plantings scheme 
to repiiiil, the Polyglot Bible of Cardinal Ximenes. 
ITi.s beautiful proofs secured the support of King 
Pliilip II, and the eight volu^s of the ^Hliblia 
Regia” won^ cornidetwl in 15/3 (see Polyolot 
Biiii.k.s). Immediately after tlio king appointed him 
Royal ArcibitypograpluT, in charge of the printing of 
the newly-edited breviaries, missals, psalters, and 
ot.her liturgical texts which wxtc sent to Spain in 
great iiurnb(Ts at the expense of tjic king. Plantin 
also publisluMl many new editions of the classics, 
works on jiirispriideiici*, and the ” Index Expurgato- 
rius”. W ars stop])ed tlie execution of the king’s or- 
ders for tlio now Liturgical foflnularics; but Plantin 
had, long before, ol)tain(*«l iirivileges for this work 
from Jfome. "riiis exclusive privilege, possessed by 
Plantin’s successors for two hundred years, became a 
source of great profit and balanced the extensive losses 
incurn^d b <7 the “Biblia Regia”. In 1583, leaving 
his business at Antwerp to his two nephews, Moretus 
and liiiphelingen, Plantin settled in Leyden, where he 
condiKdod a s(M?f)Tul-hand book store and a small 
priming ollieo with three presses, but sought pifh- 
cipally for quiet and the restoration of his failing 
health. In 1585 Raphelingen took charge of the 
pruiting ollico at Leyden, and Plantin returned to 
Antw(‘rp, where, until his dca^h, he endeavoured by 
the sale of his Bible to indemnify himself for the loss 
of the twenty thousand florins which the king still 
owed him. These losses were finally made good after 
his death. 

The extensive character of Plantin's undertakings 
is shown by the fact that between 1555 and 1689 he 


published over sixteen hundred works, eighty-three 
in 1575 alone. His press room at this tim# contained 
twenty-two presses. His editions, as a rule, tuinsistcd 
of from twelve to fifteen hundred copies, in some cases 
considerably more; thus thirty-nine hundred copies 
of his Hebrew Bible were published. His emblem 
shows a hand reaching out of the clouds holding a 
pair of compasses; one point is fixed, tlic other marks 
a line. The motto is “Lahore et Constantia”. He 
was justly considered the first typographer of his time. 
Moreover, money was not his only object. He thor- 
oughly appreciated the ethical side of liis profession, 
as is proved by his publishing useful works, excelling 
in scientific value and artistic worth. The astoni.sliing 
number of his publications, the extreme care whi(!h he 
devoted to thc» simiilest as well as to th<j gretitest of 
his publications, th<5 rnoTuimeiital /;haraetcr of a whole 
series of his books, his good taste in tlu'ir adornment, 
his correct judgment in the choice of subjects to be 
published, and his success in gaining the syiiipalhy of 
his assistants prove that his fame was \v('ll dt'served. 
There is but one blot on Idantin’s reputat ion, bis rela- 
tions with the “Famille de la Cliarite”, wlii(!h (^an 
only be (•xplained as due to the unsettled coiKlitions 
of the times. His Antwer]) business nanained in the 
possession of his second daughter, Martina, wife of 
Johannes Moerontorf (Latinized Moretus), who wius 
his assistant for many years. Th(‘ir son, Balthasar, 
a friend of Rubens in his youth, was the most famous 
of the Moretus name, and a worthy succi'ssor to his 
grandfather. After the death of lialthasar in llJll, 
his heirs made a great fortune out of their monopoly 
of Liturgical books. Unfortunately thesy abandoned 
almost entirely the publication of sci/mtific books. It 
was only at the beginning of 1800 that tlie i)rivilege 
ceased in consequence of the decr(‘e of the King of 
Spain, forbidding the importation of foreign books and 
this practically put an end to the printing house of 
Plantin. In 1867, after three hundred and twelve 
years, the firm of Plantin ceased to exist. Tlie City 
of Antwerp and the Government of Belgium in 1876 
purchased from the last owner, F^lward Moretus, all 
the buildings, as well as the printing house with its 
appurtenances and collections for 1,200,000 florins. 



Interior of the Plantin-Moretcs Museum, Antwerp 


The entire plant was converted into the Plantin- 
Moretus Museum. » 

Rooses, Christophe Plantin (Anvers, 1882, 2n(li'd., 1897); Idem, 
Corresp. de P. (Ghent, 1884 aq.); Idem, Le Musie P.-Min-etue 
(Brussels, 1894). 

Heinricu Wilh. Wallau. 

Plants in the Bible. — When Mdses spoke to the 
people about the Land of Promise, he described it as a 
“land of hills and- plains” (Deu^, xi, 11), “a good 
land, of brooks and of waters, and of fountains: in 
the plains of which and the hills deep rivers break out: 
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a land of wheat, and barley, and vineyards, wherein 
fig-trees andT pomegranates, and oliveyards grow: a 
land of oil and honey” (Dcut., viii, 7-8). This glow- 
ing description, sketched exclusively from an utilita- 
rian point of view, was far from doing justice to the 
wonderful variety of the country’s productions, to 
which several causes contributed. First the differ- 
ences of elevation; for between Lebanon, 10,000 feet 
above sea level, and the shores of the Dead Sea, 12S5 
feet below the Mediterranean, every gradation of alti- 
tude is to be found, within less than 200 miles. Sinuous 
valleys furrow the liighlaiid, causing an incredible vari- 
ation in topography; hence, cultivated land lies aImo.st 
side by side with patches of desert. The soil is now of 
clay, now of clay mixed with lime, farther on of sand; 
the surfaefe rock is soft limestone, and basalt. In addi- 
t.ion to tliesc faertors, variations of climate consequent 
on change of altit ude and geographical position (?ause 
forms of veg(‘tation which elsewlujre grow far apart 


plants; (3) 'ea perif embracing all trees. In the course 
of time, the curiosity of men was attracted by the 
riches of Palestinian vegetation ; Solomon; in particular, 
is said to have treated about the trees (i. e., plants) 
from the lofty cedar “unto the hyssop that cometh 
out of the wall” (III Kings, iv, 33). Of the plants 
mentioned in the liible, the most common varietiepr 
may be identified either with certainty or probability ; 
but a large proportion of the biblical plant-namou are 
generic rather than specific, e. g., briers, grass, nettles, 
etc.; and just what plants arc meant in some cases is 
impossible to detcrlnine, e. g., algum, cockle, gall, etc. 
A complete alpluibetical list of the plant-names found 
in the English Versions is lierc given, with an attempt 
at identification. 

Acacia. See Setim. 

AcaiUh. ' See Brier. 

Algum (A. V., II Chron., ii, 8; D. V., ix, 10, 11, 
“thyine trees”, “fir trees”), written “almug” in 


to thrive side by 

side wit hin the nar- 
row limits of Pales- 
tine. The vegeta- 
tion along the west 
coiist, like that of 
8j)ain, southern 
Italy, Sicily, and 
Algeria, is composed 
of characteristic 
species of Meditcr- 
rancjin flora. Near 
the j)erennial snows 
of the northern 
peaks grow the fa- 
miliar plants of 
Allline and sub- 
Alpine regions; the 
highlands of Pales- 
tine and the eastern 
slopes of the north- 
ern ranges produ<;c 
the Oriental vegeta- 
tion of the steppes; 
whereas t,he ])cculiar 
climatic condition.s 
prevailing along the 
( Ihor and about the 
Dead Sea favour a 

sub-tropical flora, ... 

characterized by species resembling those which 
tlirivc in Nubia and Abyssinia. 

Over 30(X) species of Palestinian flora are known to 
exist, but the Holy Land of our day can give only an 
imperfect idea of what it was in Biblical times. The 
hill-country of Juda and the Negeb are, as formerly, 
Hie grazing lands of the Judean herds, yet groves, 
woods, and forest (lourishexl everywhere, few traces 
of which remain. The ce<lar-forests of Ijebanon had a 
world-wide reputation; the slopes of Hermon and the 
mountains of Calaad were covered with luxuriant pine 
woods; oak forests were the distinctive feature of 
Basan; throughout Ephraim clumps of terebinths dot- 
t(id the land, while exten.sive palm groves were both 
the ornament and wealth of the Jordan Valley. The 
arable land, much of wdiich now lies fallow, wiisall culti- 
vat(^d and amply rewarded the tiller. The hasband- 
man derived from his orchards and vineyards abun- 
<Iant crops of 'olives, figs, pomegranates, and grapea. 
Nearly every Jewish peasant had his “garden of 
herbs”, furnishing in sea.son vegetables and fruits for 
the table, flowers, and medicinal plants. Only some 
130 plants are mentionetl in Scripture, which is not 
surprising since ordinary people are interested only in 
a few, vrhether ornamental or useful. The first at- 
tempt to classify this flora is in Gen., i, 11-12, where 
it is divided into: (1) deshCy signifying all low plants, 
e* 6-1 cryptogamia; (2) 'eaebhy including herbaceous 
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A. V., I Kings, X, 11, 

12). No doubt the 
same tree is signified, 
the double name be- 
ing due to a mere 
accidental tianspo- 
sition of the letters; 
if linguistic analogy 
may be trusted in, 
almug is correct (cf. 
Tamil, valguka). 
The algum tree is 
spoken of as a valu- 
able exotic product 
imported to Pales- 
tine by Hiram’s and 
Solomon’s fleet s (111 
Kings, X, 11 ; 11 Par., 
ii,8; ix, 10), suitable 
for fine joinery and 
making musical in- 
s t r u m e n t s (111 
Kings, X, 12; II 
Par., ix, 11). Jose- 
phus (Ant., VIII, 
vii, 1) says it was 
sornc'wliat like the 
wood of the fig tree, 
but whiter and more 
..... glittering. Accord- 

ing to most, modern scholars and c‘(irtain rabbis, 
the red sandal -wood, Plerovarpua sarilalinaj is in- 
tended, thougli some of the use s ir)ade of it app(‘ar to re- 
quire a stouter material. I'he identification ])roposed 
by Vulg. (see Thyi?,ie) is much n.ore satisfactory. 

Almond free.^ Hob. luz (Cumi., xxx, 37; “hazel” in 
A. V. is a mistranslation; cf. Ariib. lauz)^ apparently 
an old word lat<T supplanted l)y nhaqed (Gen., xliii, 11; 
Nura., xvii, 8; Eecles., ®kii, fi); which alludes to the 
early blossoming of the tree. Almonds are (Gen., 
xliii, 11) considered one of the best fruits in the Orient, 
and the tree, Amygdalus comwnnia^ lias always been 
cultivated th(‘rf\ Several vari(d,ies, A . orientalisy Ait., 
or A. argenlcn, A. lydoidca^ Spach, A. sp%*,rlioideSj 
Spach,‘ grow wild in district# such as I/ebanon, 
Carmel, Moab. 

Almug. See Algum. 

A&cs (Prov., vii, 17; Cant., iv, 14; John, xix, 

A. V.,‘-Ps. xlv, 8) is reckoned among “the chief per- 
fumes”. In A. V., Num., xxyir, 6 (“lign aloes”; D. V., 
“tabernacles” is an erroneous translation), a tree k 
clearly intfcndcd. The (^fficinal aloes, Ldliacea, is not 
alluded to;i the aloes of the Bible is the product of a 
tree of the genus AquUaria^ perhaps A . agallocha^ 
Roxb., d native of northern India; at a certain stage of 
decay, the wood develops a fragrance well known to 
the ancients (Dioscorides, i, 21), and from it a rare 
perfume was obtained. 
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Amomufh (Apoc., xviii, 13, neither in the Greek “Ant.”. IX, i, 2; Jerome, “Quiest. in Gen.’^, xiv, 7; 

^ New Testament, Vulg., A. V., nor D. V., but found in Pliny, '"Nat. hist.”, xii. 25, etc.). The worll q&ri is 
critical editions, • such as Griesbach, Lachmann, also applied to the gum from the mastic tree, or hgitisk 
Tischendorf, N^tle), a perfume well known in antig- (Piatacia lenliacus, cf. Arab, daru), and that from 
uity (Dipscor., i, 14; Tne^hr., “Hist, plant.”, ix, 7; Balanites agyptiaca, Del., falsely styled “balm of 
“De odor.”, 32; etc.). The Assyrian variety was Galaad”. llic meaning of pannag, mentioned in 
pariigularly {prized (Virg., Eclog., iv, 25; Josrahus, Ezech., xxvii, 17, is not known with certainty; modern 
“Ant.”, XX, ii, 3; Martial., “Epigr.”. vii, 77; Ovid., commentators agree withR. V. (marginal gloss) that 
“Heroidii', xxi, 166; etc.), and probably obtain^ it is “a kind of confection”, 
from CissiLs vitigenea, a climbing plant native of India Balsam, Aroynatical. See Aspalathus. 
but found also in Armenia, Media, and Pontus (Pliny, Barley (Hcb. seorah, “hairy”, an allusion to the 
“Nat. hist.”, xii, 13). length of the awns) was cultivated through the East 

Anise (Matt., xxiii, 23), not the anise, Pimpinella as provender for horses and asses (III Kings, iv, 28), 
anisum, but rather the dill, Anethum graveolens, sha- also as a staple food among the poor, working men, 
hath of the Talmud, shibith of the Arabs, is meant, and the people at largo in times of distress. The grain 
Dill has always been much cultivated in Palestine; was either rofist(?d (Lev., ii, 14; IV Kings, iv, 43) or 
its seeds, leaves, and stems were subject to tithe, mill(;d, kneaded and cooked in ovens as bread or cake, 
according to Rabbi Eliezer (Maiisaroth, i, 1; cf. Barley, being the commonest grain, was considered a 
Matt., xxiii, 23), which opinion, however, others type of worthless things, hence the contemptuous force 
thought excessive (Schwab, “Talmud de Jerus.”, Ill, of Ezech., xiii, 19; Judges, vii, 13; and Osce, iii, 2. 
182). Hordeum ithaburense, Boiss., grows wild in many dis- 

Apple tree, Heb. thappuakh (cf. Arab, tiffah; Egypt, tricts of Palestine; cultivation has developed the two 
^pih, “apple”) and the description of the tree and (//. distichum), four (H. tetrastichum), an<l six-rowed 
its fruit indicate the common apple tree, Malua (H. hexaatichum) barley. The harvest begins in April 
communis, Vhich is beautiful, affording shade for in the Gh6r, and continues later in higher altitudes; 
a tent or a house (Cant., ii, 3; viii, 5), and bears a a sheaf of the new crop was offered in oblation on the 
sweet fruit, the aroma (Cant., vii, 8) of which is used “sabbath of the Passover”. 

in the East to revive a fainting person (cf. Cant., ii, 5). Bay tree, so A. V. in Ps. xxxvii, 35; D. V. (xxxvi) 
Apple groves flourished at an early date (Ramses II) “cedar of Libanus”, which rc.nderings are erroneous, 
in Egypt (Loret, “Flore pliaraoniquc”, p. 83); place- The correct meaning of the llel). tt^xt is: “jis a green 
names likeTappiiah (Jos., xii, 17) or Beth-tappuah A.V. tree ”, any kind of evergreen tree, “ in its native soil ”. 
(Jos., xy, 53) indicate that they were a distinct feature Bdellium (Gen., ii, 12; Num., xi, 7), cither a pre- 
of certain districts of Palestine. cious stone or the aromatic gum of Amijris agallochum, 

Arum. Sec Cockle. a. small resinous tree of northern India, found also, ac- 

Ash tree. Is., xliv, 14 (A, V. for Ileb. ^oren; D. V. cording to Pliny, in Arabia, Media, and Babylonia, 
“pine”) depicts a planted tree, watered only by rain. Beaiis (II Kings, xvii, 28; Ezech., iv, 0), the horse- 
whose wood is suitable to be carvcni into images and bean {Falni vulgaris; cf. Hob. pol and Arab, ful), an 
used as fuel (Is., xliv, 15). Probably the tree intended ordinary article of food, extensively c\ilt,ivated in the 
is Pinus pinea, the marit ime or stone pine, rather East. The string-bean, Vigna .sinensis, kidney-bean, 
than the .ash, as the various species of Frnxinus grow Pkaseolus vulgaris, and Phaseolus molliflorus, also 
only in the mountains of Syria, outside Palestine. grow in Palestine. 

Aspalathus (Ecclus., xxiv, 20; Greek, xxiv, 20: Blackthorn. iSce Bur. 

D. V. “aromaticid balm”) is quite frequently alluded Blasting. Sec Mildew. 

to by ancient writers (Theognis Hippocrates, Theo- Borith, a Heb. word transliterated in Jer., ii, 22, and 

phrastes, Plutarch, Pliny etc.) as a thorny plant translated in Mai., iii, 2 by “fuller's herb” (A. V. 
yielding a costly perfume. It is impossible to identify “soap”). St. Jerome in his Commentary on Jer., ii, 
it with certainty, but most scholars believe it to be 22, identifies borith with the “fuller's weed”, which 
Convolvulu.s scoparius, also called rhodium was not used, like the Divsacus fullonum, Mill., to 

(rose-scented wood). dress cloth, but to wash itf St. Jerome adds that the 

Aspen. See Mulberry. plant grew on rich, damp soil, which description 

Astragalus a genus of Papilionaceous plants of the applies to a species of Saponaria; yet many modern 
tribe Lotea, several species of which yield the gum scholars think he refers to some vegetable alkali pro- 
tragacanth (Heb. nek^oth, Arab. nekaUit) probably cured by burning plants like Saisola kali and the 
meant in Gen., xxxvii, 25; xliii, 11 (^). V. “spices”; Salicomias {S. fructicosa; S. herbacea) abundant on 
“ storax ”) . In IV Kings, xx, 13, and Is!, xxxix, 2, Heb. the coast. 
nekothoth has been mistaken for the plural of nek^oth Boxthom. See Bramble. 

and mistranslated accordingly “aromatical spices”; Box tree (Is., xii, 19; lx, 13; in D. V., Ezech., xxvii, 
A. V. and R. V. give, in margiilj “spicery”; A. V. 6, instead of “ivory and cabins”, we should re:ui: 
“precious things” ip. correct. The gum spoken of in “ivory inlain in boxwood”), probably the Heb. 
Gen. was probably gathered from the species found thFashshur. The box tree does not grow in Palestine, 
\nVslQstmei,A.gummifer, A.rouaseaunus, A.kurdicus, and indeed the Bible nowhere intimates this, but it 
A. strojnatodes. mentions the box tree of Lebanon, Buxus longifolia. 

Balm, Balsam, the regular translation of Heb. gori Boiss., and that imported from the islands of the 
(Gen., pxvii, 25; xliii, 1 1 jiJer.. viii, 22; xlvi, 11 ; li. 8), Mediterranean. 

except in Ezech., xxvii, 17 (Heb. pannag) and Ecclus., Bramble, translated from Hcb. ^atad in Judges, ix, 
xxiv, 20a (Greek dffvdXaOos; scie Aspalathus); xxiv, 14-15, also rendered “thprn”, in Ps. Ivii, 10. The 
20b (Greek epApva). The gori is described as coming Latin version has in both places rhamnus, “buck- 
from Galaad (Jer., viii, 22; xlvi, 11) and having thorn ”; of which several species grow in Palftstine and 
medicinal properties (Jer., li,^8). It is obtained from Syria, but Arabic writers hold that the various kinds 
Balaamodendron opobalsamum, Kunth, which is extant of Lycium or boxthorn are meant, 
in tropical regions of east Afri^ and Arabift and Briers. (1) Heb. kharul rendered “burning” in 
yields the ^‘balm of Mecca”; and Amyris gileadensis, D. V., Job, xxx, 7, “thorns” in Prov., xxiv, 31 and 
a variety of the former, which gave the more extrav- Sophon., ii, 9, according to which tex*ts it must be 
agantly prized “balm of Judea”, and is now extinct; large enough for people to sit under, and must develop 
it was extensively cultivated around the Lake of rapidly in uncultivated lands. It® translation as 
Tiberias, in the Jordan Valley, and on the shores of “thistles” or “nettles” is unsuitable, for these plants 
the Dead Sea (Talm. Babyl. Shabbath, 26»; Josephus, do not reach the proportions required by Job, xxx, 7, 
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hence it is ceTierally believed to be either the acanth, 
AcanthuR ^pinostis, or rest-harrow, two species of 
which, Ononis anliquorum, and particularly 0, leich- 
spcrntay Boiss., are very common in the Holy Land. (2) 
Heb. barqanim (Judges, viii, 7, 16) probably corre- 
sponds to the numerous species of Ruhus which abound 
in Palestine; according to Moore (Judges, ad loc.), 
Phaceopappiis scopariusj Boiss., is intended. (3) Heb. 
khedeq (Mich., vii, 4). See Mad^pple. (4) Heb. 
shamir (Is., v, 6; ix, 18; x, 17; xxxii, 13), the flexible 
Paliunis acAileaiuSf Lam., Arab, samur^ the supposed 
material of Chrisf/s crown of thorns. (5) Heb. shayth. 
(Is., vii, 2.3-5), a word not found outside of Isaias, and 
pos.sibIy designating prickly bushes in general. 

Broom. Sec Juniper. 

Buckthorn. See Bramble. 

Bulrush represents three Heb. words; (1) gome 
(Kx., ii, 3; Is., xviii,2; xxxv, 7), Cyperus jHipyruSy is 
now extinct in Kgypt (cf. Is., xix, 6-7), wlierc it wjis 
formerly regarded tis the distinctive plant of the 
country (Strab., xvii, 1.5) and the Nile was styled 
“the papyrus-bearer’* (Ovid., “Motain.**, xv, 7.53), 
lait still grows around the l^ake of Tiberifis, Lake 
Ihiloh. (2) 'Agmon (A. V., Is., Iviii, 5; D. V. ^VJrcle”) 
i.s vario\isly rendere<i (D. V. Is., xix, 15; Job, xl, 21). 
3'h(* plant whos(^ flexibility is allude(l to in Is., Iviii, 5, 
A. V. api)ears to be either the (;ommon reed, Arundo 
<lona.r, or some kind of rush: J uncus communis, J. 
maritimus, Lam., J. acutus are abundant in Palestine. 
(3) Buph (Is., xix, 6; A. V. *‘flag”; etc.), Kgypt. tHJ, 
probably designates the various kinds of rush and 
sea-weeds (.Ion., ii, 6) . Yam Suph is the Hebrew name 
for the Ue<l iS(‘a. 

Bur, so, D.V., Os., ix, 6; x, 8, translating Vulg. lappa, 
burdock ”, for Ilcb. khoakh and qosh. Khoakh recurs 
in Prov., xxvi, 9; Cant., ii, 2 (D. V. *Hhorns**L IV 
King.s, xiv, 9; II Par., xxv, 18; Job, xxxi, 40 (D. V. 
“thistle”); “thorn” is the ordinary meaning of qosh. 
If burdock is the equivalent of khoakh, then Lappa 
major, D. C., growing in Lebanon is signified, as Lappa 
minor, 1). C., is unknown in Palestine; however, the 
many kinds of thistles common in the Kast suit 
bott(^r the description. Yet, from the resemblance of 
Arab, khaukh with Heb. khoakh, some species of black- 
thorn or sloe tree Primus ursina, and others, Arab. 
khaukh al-dib might be intended. 

Burnet. See Thistle (5). 

Bush, Burning, Heb. serif^, “thorny” (Ex., iii, 
2-4; D(!ut., xxxiii, 16), probably a kind of whitethorn 
of goodly i>roportions {Craicegus sinailica, Boiss.) 
common throughout the Sinaitic Peninsula. Arab. 
sanna is af)i)lie(l to all thorny shrubs. 

Calamus, Heb. qnneh (Kx., xxx, 23; Ezech., xxvii* 19; 
Cant., iv, 14, and Is., xliii, 24; D. V. “sweet can^'*’; 
Jer., vi, 20: “sweet-smelling cane”), a scented reed 
yielding a perf\ime entering into the composition of 
the .spices burned in sacrifices (Is., xliii, 24; Jer., vi, 
20) and of the oil of unction (Ex., xxx, 23-5). The 
qanch is, according to some, Andropogon schomanthus, 
which was used in Egypt for making the Kyphi or 
sacred perfume; according tooihviTB,Acoru8aromaticus. 

Cane, Sweet (Cant., iv, 14: Is., xliii, 24). See 
Calamus. 

Cane, Sweet^smelling (Jer., vi, 20). See Calamus. 

Camphire (A. V., Song of Sol., i, 14; D. V. iv, 13; 
“ cypress ”) . From Heb. kopher. The modern “ cam- 
phor*’ wjis IUnknown to the ancients. Pliny identifies 
Cyprus with the ligustrum of Italy, but the plant is no 
other than the henna tree (Lawsonia alba) the Orientals 
are so fond of. Its red sweet-scented spikes (D. V., 
C'ant., i, 13: “clusters”) yield the henna oil; from its 
powdered leaves js obtained the reddish-orange paste 
with which Eastern women stain their finger and toe 
nails and dye their hair. Ascalon and Engaddi were 
particularly renowr-ed for their henna. 

Caper, Heb. abiyyonah (D. V., Eccl., xii, 6), the 
fruit of the caper tree, probably Capparis spinosa; 


C. herhacea, and C. csgypiiaca arc also found in Pales- 
tine. 

Carob, Greek Kspdriov (Luke, xv, 16), translated 
“husks” (A. V.; D. V.), the coarse pods of the locust 
tree, Ceratonia siliqua, “St. John’s bread-tree”.' 

Cassia, Heb. qiddah (Ex., xxx, 24; Ezech., xxvii, 19: 

D. V. “stacte”). Egypt, qad, the aromatic bark fjf 
Cinnamomum cassia, Bl., of India, an ingredient of 
the oil of unction (Ex., xxx, 24), and the E^ptian 
Kyphi. In Ps. xliv (A. V.. xlv, 8), 9, qegiah, the 
Aramaic equi^^aletit of qiddah, is possibly an explana- 
tion of *ahaloth. There is no Biblical reference to the 
cassia, from which the senna of mc<iicinc is obtained. 

Cedar, indiscriminately applic^d to Cedrus libani, 
C. bermudensis, Juniperns virginiana, and Cu- 
pressus thyoides, as Heb. *crc 2 was used for three 
different trees: (1) Thti cedar wood employed in 
certain ceremonies of purificiition (Lev., xiv, 4, 6; 
49-52; Nurn., xix, 6) was oil her Juniperus phamicea, 
or J. oxycedrus, wdiich pagans burned during sacri- 
fices and at funeral piles (Horn., “(.)dy.s.s.”, v, 60; 
Ovid., “IVst.”, ii, .5.58), and Pliny calls “little cedar” 
(Nat. Hist., XI II, i, 30). (2) The tree growing “by 
the water side” (Num., xxiv, 0) appears from Kz., xxxi, 
7, to be the Cedrus libani, which usually thrivi^son dry 
mountain slopes. (3) In most, of Uie other passages 
of Holy Writ, Cedrus libani, Barr, is intended, which 
“prince of trees”, by its height (Is., ii, 13; Ezech., xxxi, 
3,8; Am., ii, 9), appropriately figured the mighty h^'ist- 
ern empires (Ezech., xxxi, 3-1 S, etc.). From its trunk 
ship-masts (Ezech., xxvii, 5), pillars, beams, and boards 
for temples and palaces (III Kings, vi, 9; vii, 2) were 
made; its hard, close-grained wood, capable of re- 
ceiving a high polish, was a suitable mal orial for carved 
ornamentations (III Kings, vi, 18) and images (Is., 
xliv, 14-5). Cedar forests wore a i)aradise of aromatic 
scent, owing to the fragrant resin exuding from every 
pore of the bark (Cant., iv, 11 ; Osee, xiv, 7) ; they ivore 
“the glory of Libanus” (Is., xxxv, 2; lx, 13), as well 
as a source of riches for ih(‘ir ]) 08 sessors (III Kings, 
V, 6 sqq.; I Par., xxii, 4) and an object of envy to 
the powerful monarchs of Nineveh (Is., xxxvii, 24; 
inscr. of several Assyrian kings). 

Cedrat, Citrus medica, or C. cedra is, according to 
the Syriac and Arabic Bildes, the “I'kigum” of 
Onkclos, Josephus (Ant. ITT, x, 4) and the Talmud 
(Sukka, iii, 5), the hadar (D. V. “the fairest tree”) 
8i)okcn of in Lev., ^xiii, 40, in reference to the feast of 
Tabernacles. 

Centaurea. See Thistles. 

Charlock. See Mustard. 

Chestnut-tree. Sec Plane-tree. 

Cinnamon, Ilcb. qinnamon (Ex., xxx, 23; Prov., 
vii, 17; Cant., iv,v 14 ; Ecclus., xxiv, 20; Apoc., xviii, 
13), the inner aromatic bark of Cinnamomum zeylan- 
icum, Nees, an ingredient of the oil of unction and of 
the Kyphi. 

Citron, Citrus lirnohum., supposed by some 11 ab- 
bis to be intended in the text of* Lev., xxiii, 40: 
“boughs of hadar used regularly in the service of the 
synagogue and hardly distinguishable from cedrat. 

Cockle, A. V., Job, xxxi, 40, for Heb. be^osha: D. V. 
“thorns”. The marginal renderings of A. V. and 
R. V'. “stinking weeds”, “noitome weeds”, are much 
more correct, D. V., Matt., xiii, 24-30, translates the 
Greek fifdwa by cockle. The two names used in the 
original text point to plants of quite different <5har- 
aetdrs: (1) According to etymology, be^osha must 
refer to some plant of offensive smell; besides the 
stink-weed (Datura stramonium) and the ill-sn>?ll- 
ing goosfc-wecds (Solanum nigrum) there are several 
fetid arums, henbanes, and mandrakes in Palestine, 
hence be*osha appears to be a general term apj^icable 
to all noisome and harmful plants. In the English 
Bibles, Is., v, 2, 4, the plural form is translated by 
“wild grapes”, a weak rendering in view of the terrible 
judgment pronounced against the vineyard in the con- 
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text; bdUshim may mean stinking fruits, as be^oaha 
means stinking weeds. (2) ^^£vta, from Aram, zonin, 
stands for Lolyum temulerUum, or bearded darnel, 
the only grass with a poisonous seed, ^'entirely like 
, wheat till the car appeal’s”. The rendering of both 
versiohs is therefore inaccurate. 

^olocynthf Citrxdlm colocynthia, Schr., Cucumia c., 
prol^ably the ‘^wild gourd” of iV Kings, 38-40, 
common throughout the Holy Land. In III Kings, 
vi, 18;'vii, 24, we read about carvings around the 
inside of the Temple and the brazen sea, probably 
representing the ornamental leaves, stems, tendrils, 
and fruits of the colocynth. 

Coriander seed (Ex., xvi, 31; Num., xi, 7), the fruit 
of Coriandrum sativum^ allied to aniseed and caraway. 

Corn, a general word for cereals in English Bibles, 
like dagan in lleb. Wheat, barley, spelt (fitches), 
vetch, millet, pulse; rye and oats arc neither men- 
tioned in Scripture nor cultivated in the Holy Land. 

Corn, Winlery lleb. kusscowth (D. V., Ex., ix, 32; 
A. V. “rye”), rendered “spelt” in Is., xxviii, 25, yet 
the close resemblance of Arab, kiraanah with Heb. 
suggests a leguminous plant, Vida ervilia, 

Colton, lleb. or l^crsian karpas, Gossypium herb- 
accum, tiiinslatcd “green”. Probably the shesh of 
Egypt and the bug of Syria (Ezech., xxvii, 7, 16, “fine 
linen”) were also cotton. 

Cucumber, Heb. (^ishshuHm (Num., xi, 5; Is., i, 8), 
evidently tlie species Cucuniis chate (cf. Arab, qith-- 
tka), incligenous in Egypt; C. salivas is also exten- 
sively cultivated in Palestine. 

Cummin, Heb. karnmon, Arab, kammun, the seed of 
Cuminum cyminum (Is., xxviii, 25, 27; Matt., xxiii, 
23). 

Cypress, in D. V., Cant., i, 16 (A. V., 17) a poor 
translation of lleb. *eg shemen (see Oil tree ) ; elsewhere 
Heb. berosh is rendered “lir tree”; ki Ecclus., xxiv, 17, 
the original word is not known. Among the identifica- 
tions proposed for beroth arc Pinus halepensis, Micl., 
and Cupressus sempervirens, tlie latter more probable. 

Cyprus (Cant., i, 13; iv, 13). See Camphire. 

Darnel, bearded. See Cockle (2). 

Dill (R. V., Matt., xxiii, 23). Sec Anise. 

Ear of corn translates three lleb. words: (1) 
shibboleth. Uie ripe ear ready for harvest; (2) melilah. 
the ears that one may pluck to mb in the hands, ana 
eat the grains (Deut., xxiii, 25; Matt., xii, 1; Mark, 
ii, 23; Luke, vi, 1); (3) abib, the green and tender ear 
of corn. ^ 


Ebony, Heb. hohnim, Arab, ebnus (Ezech., xxvii. 
15), the black heart wood of Diospyros ebenum, and 
allied species of the same genus, imported from coasts 
of Indian Ocean by merchantmen of Tyre. 
Elecampane. See Thistles (6). 


Elm translates: (1) Heb. thidhar (D. V., Is., xli, 19; 
Is., lx, 13: “pine trees”), possibly Ulmus campestris, 
Sm. (Arab, derdar); (2) lleb. ^elah (A. V., Hos., iv, 13; 
D. V. “turpentine tree”). Scc^'.Terehinth. 

Figs (Heb. le^enim), the fruit of the fig tree (Heb. 
te'^nah). Ficus carica, growing spontaneously and 
cultivated throughout the Holy Land. The fniit 
buds, which appear at the time of the “latter rains” 
(spring), are called “green figs” (Cant., ii, 13; Heb. 
png, cf. Beth-phage), wjiich, “late in spring” (Matt., 
xxiv, 32), ripen under the overshadowing leaves, 
hence Mark, xi, 13, and the parable of the barren 
fig tjee (Matt.,.xxi, 19, 21; Mark, xi, 20-6; Lulic, 
xiii, 6 -9). Precociously ripening figs (Heb. bikkuj:ah) 
are |)articularly relished; the ordinary ripe fruit is 
eaten fresh or dried in •compressed cakes (Heb. 
debTdah: I Kings, xxv, 18, etc.). Orientals«still re- 
gard figs as the best poultice fIV Kings, xx^ 7; Is., 
xxxviii, 21; St. Jerome, “In Isaiam”, xxxvhi, in 
P. L., XXIV, 396). 

Fir, applied to all coniferous trees except the cedar, 
but should be restricted to the genera Ahiea and Picea, 
meant by Heb. siakh (Gen., xxi, 15; D. V. “trees”; cf. 


Arab, ahukh). Among those, Abies cilicSti, Kotsch, 
and Picea orienlalis are found in the Lebanqj;!, Amanus 
and northward. 

FiUdiea, Heb. kussemeih (Ezech., iv, 9), possibly 
Vida ervilia, rendered “gith” by I). V., “rye” and 
“spelt” by A. V. and R. V. in Is., xxviii, 25. 

FIclq, Heb. akhu (A. V., Gen., xli, 2, 18: “meadow”; 
D. V. “marshy places”, “green places in a marshy 
pasture”; Job, viii, 11: D. V. “sedge-bush”), a plant 
growing in marshes and good for cattle to feed 
upon, probably Cy perns esculenlus. 

Flax. Heb. pistah (Ex., ix, 31; Deut., xxii, 11: 
“linen”; Prov., xxxi, 13), Linum usitalissimum, very 
early cultivated in Egypt and Palestine. 

Flower of the field, lleb. khabbaggeleth (Is., xxv, 1), 
kh. sharon (Cant., ii, 1), like Arab, biisdl, by which 
Narcissus tazetta is designated by the Palestinians. 
Possibly N. serotinus, or fall Narcissus, was also 
meant by Heb., which some suppose to mean the 
meadow-saffron (Colchicum varieyatum, C. steveni), 
abundant in the Holy Land. 

Forest translates five Heb. words: (1) Yaur, forest 
proper; (2) horesh, “wooded height”; (3) gebak, a 
clump of trees; (4) 'abhim, thicket; (5) pardeg, 
orchard. Among the numerous forests mentioned in 
the Bible are: Forest of Ephraim, whicli, in the 
Canaanite period, extended from Betliel to H(‘tlisan; 
that between Bethel and the Jordan (IV Kings, ii, 
24); Forest of Hareth, on the western sloj)cs of tlie 
Judean hills; Forest of Aialon, west of Bethorori; 
Forests of Kiriath Yearirn; the forest where Joat ham 
built castles and towers (11 Par., xxvii, 1) in tin? moun- 
tains of Juda; that at the edge of the Jii(h*Mn d’sert 
near Ziph (I Kings, xxiii, 15); Forest of the South 
(Ezech., XX, 46, 47); and those of Basan (Is., ii, 13) and 
Ephraim (II Kings, xviii, 6). Lebanon, Carmel, ller- 
mon were also covered with luxuriant, forests. 

Frankincense (Heb. lebonah) should not b(^ con- 
founded with incense (Heb. getorah), whierh confusion 
has been made in several passages of the Englisli 
Bibles, c. g., Is., xliii, 23; lx, 6 (A. V.); Jer., vi, 20. 
Incense w'as a mixture of frankincense and other 
spices (Ex., XXX, 34-5). Arabian frankincense, the 
frankincense par excellence, is the aromafical resin of 
Boswellia sacra, a tree which grows in soutlujrn Arabia 
(Arab, luban)’, B, papyrifera of Abyssinia yields 
African frankincense, which is also good. 

FullePs herb (Mai., iii, 2). S(‘e Borilh. 

Galbanum, Heb. khellmnah (Ex., xxx, 34; Ecclus., 
xxiv. 21), a gum produced by Ferula galbanijlun, 
Boiss. and other umbelliferous plants of the san\e 
genus. Its odour is pungent, and it was probably 
used in the composition of incense to drive away in- 
sects from the sanctuary. 

Gall translates two Heb. words: (1) niererah, which 
stands for bile; (2) rosh, a bitter plant asso(nated with 
wormwood, and growing “in the furrows of the field” 
(Osee, X, 4; D. V. “bitterness”), identified with: 
poison hemlock (A. V., Hos., x, 4), Conium maculatum, 
not grown in the fields; colocynth, Citrullus cola- 
cynlhis, not found in ploughed ground; and darnel, 
Lolium lemulentum, not bitter. Probably the poppy, 
Papaver rheas, or P. somniferum, Arab, ras elhishhash, 
is meant. 

. Garlic, Allium sativum, Heb. ahum (cf. Arab. 
thum), a favourite article of food in the East. The 
species most commonly cultivated is the shallot. 
Allium ascalonicum. , 

Gith, Heb. quegakh (Is., xxviii, 25, 27), Nigella 
aaiiva; A. V. “fitches” is wrong, nor docs quegakh 
stand for the nutmeg flower, as G. E. Post, suggests. 

Goose-weed. See Cockle. 

Gopher wood (Gen., vi, 14; D. V. “timber planks”), 
a tree suitable for shipbuilding: cypress, cedar, ana 
other resinous trees have been proposed, but inter- 
preters remain at variance. • 

Gourd, Heb. qiqayou (Jon., iv, 6-10; D. V. “ivy”), 
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the bot'tle-gourdi CucurhUa lagenariaf frequently used 
to ovcn^hadow booths or as a screen along trellises. 

Gpuni, Wild. See Coloq/rUh, 

Grape. See Vine. 

Grape, Wild. See Cockle. 

Grass translates four Heb. words: (1) deshe, pasture 
or tender grass, consisting mainly of forage plants; 
(2) yerck, verdure in general; (3) khagir, a good equiv- 
alent for gniss; (4) ^esehh, herbage, including vege- 
tables suitable for human food. It occurs frequently 
in the Bible, sis in Gen., xlvii, 4; Num., xxii, 4; Job, 
vi, 5; XXX, 4 (see M allows) \ xl, 15; Matt., vi, 30; etc. 

Grove, English rendering of two Hebrew words: (1) 
asherah, a sacred pole or raised stone in a temple 
enclosure, which “groves” do not concern us here; 
(2) *e.^hel, probably the tamarisk tree (q. v.; cf. Arab. 
*aM), but translated “groves” in Gen., xxi, 33, and 
rendered elsewhere by “wood”, as in 1 Kings, xxii, 
6; xxxi, 13. 

Hay, Heb. hasas (Prov., xxvii, 25), a dried herb for 
cattle. “Stubble” in Is., v, 24; xxxiii. 11, also 
translates hasas. 

Hazel. Sec Almornl tree. 

Heath, Heb.*ar ar order V., Jer., xvii, 6; xlviil, 
6; D. V. “tamaric”, “heath”), a green bush bearing 
red or pink blossoms, and native of the Cape of Good 
Hope. The only species in Palestine is the Erica 
verticillata, Forskal. The E. midtiflora is abundant 
in the Me<literranean region. 

Hemlock, Heb. rosh (A. V., Hosea, x, 4; Amos, vi, 
12; 1). V. “bitterness”; 13, “wormwood”), an um- 
belliferous plant from which the poisonous alkaloid, 
conia, is derived. Conium maculatum and JElhusa 
cynapium are found in Syria. The water-hemlock 
Ls found only in colder zones. See Gall. 

Henna. S(?e Camphire. 

Herb. Sec Grass. 

Herbs, Bitter, lleb. mcorim (Exod., xii, 8; Num., 
jx, 11; D. V. “wild lettuce”), comprise diverse 
plants of the family of Composita}, which were eaten 
with the paschal lamb. Five species are known: 
wild lettuce, Heb. hazeret; endive, ulsin; chicory, 
tamka; harhabina and rnaror, whose translation is 
variously rendered a kind of millet or beet, and the 
bitter coriander or horehound. 

Holm (Dan., xiii, 58; Is., xliv, 14; A. V. “cypress”) 
probably Heb. tirzah, a kind of evergreen-oak. 

Husks. See Carob. 

Hyssop, Heb. *ezoh, Afltib. zufd, an aromatic herb 
forming a dwarf bush. The Hysoppus oj/idnalis, 
Linn6 (Exod., xii, 22; Lev., xiv, 4, 6, 49, 51-2; 
Num., xix, 6; Ps., 1, 9; Heb., ix, 19), was used in 
aspersion. In 111 Kings, iv, 33, hyssop is a species of 
moss {Orthotricum sazatile; Poitia irunculata) spoken 
of in contrast to the grandeur of the cedar. The 
“hyssop” mentioned in John,' xix, 29, is written 
“reed” in Matt., xxvii, 48, and Mark, xv, 36. 

Ivy (Jon., iv, 0-10; see Gourd), the Hedera helix, 
(11 Mach., vi, 7), which grows wild in Palestine. 

Juniper (D. V., Ill Kings, xix, 4-5; Job, xxx, 4; 
A. V., Ps. exx, 4; D. V., cxix, “that lay waste”, a 
mistranslation), an equivalent of Heb. rothem. a sort 
of broom {lictama retem, cf. Arab, ratam). 

Knapweed. Sec Thistles. 

Ladanum, Heb. lot (D. V. “stactc”, A. V. “myrrh”, 
in Gen., xxxvii, 25; xliii, 11), a gum from several 
plants of the genus Cistus (rock-rose): C. villosus 
and C. salviifolius are very abundant. In Ecclus., 
xxiv, 21, “storax”, Heb. libneh, is the equivalent of 
Greek vraxTi^, used by Septuagint in the above 
passages of Gen.; whether ladanum was meant is 
not clear, as it is frequently the Greek rendering of 
Heb. nataf. ‘ 

Leeks. Heb. khagir (Num., xi, 5), also rendered 
“grass”, a vegfjtable. Allium porrum. 

L^tils, Heb.' 'odashim (Gen., xxv, 34; II Kings, 
xvii, 28; Ezech., iv, 0), Arab, adas, Ervum lens, or 


Lens esculenta, Moench., an important ai'ticle of diet. 

Lentisk. Balm] Mastic tree. 

Lim aloes. See Aloes. 

Lily. (1) Heb. shuskan, Arab, susan, a generical 
term applicable to many widely different flqwers, not 
only of the order Liliaaece, but of Iridacece, Amarylli- 
dacecB, and others. Lilium candidum is cul^i;/ated 
everywhere; Gladiolus illyricus, Koch, G. stgeium, 
Gawl, G. atrotriolaceus, Boiss., are indigenous in the 
Holy Land; Iris sari, Schott, I. palestina. Baker, I. 
hyrteti, Barb., I. helence, are likewise abundant in pas- 
tures and swampy places . (2 ) The * * lilies of the field * * 

surpassing Solomon in glory were lilylike plants; 
needless to suppose that any others, e. g. the wind- 
flower of Palestine, were intended. 

Lily of the valleys, Heb. khabhaggeleth. See Flower 
of the field. 

Locust tree. See Carob. 

Lotus. (1) A water plant of the order Nymphm- 
aceee, the white species of which, Nymphoea lotus, was 
called in Egyptian seshni, sushin, like the Heb. 
shushan, which may have been applied to water-lilies, 
but the lotus was probably intended in III Kings, 
vii, 19, 22, 26, 49. (2) A tree, Heb. fe *elim (A. V. 

Job, xl, 21. 22; D. V., 16, 17: “shadow”, “shades”), 
Zizyphus lotus, very common in Africa on the river 
banks. 

Mod-apple, Heb. khedeq (Prov.. xxvi, 9: D. V. 
“thorn”; Mich., vii, 4: “briers'^, Arab, kkodaq, 
Solanum coagulans, Forskal^ of the same genus as our 
mad apple, found near Jericho. Solanum cordatum, 
Forskal, may also be intended. 

Mallows, a mistranslation in A. V., Job, xxx, 4, for 
the orache or sca-purslain, A triplex halimus, from Heb. 
malluakh, derived from melakh, “salt”, as halunus 
from d\s. According to Galen., the extremities are 
edible; the Talmud tells us that the Jews working 
in the re-construction of the Temple (520-15 b. c.) 
ate it [Kiddushim, iii, fol. 66®). 

Mandrake, from Heb. dudd, meaning “love plant”, 
which Orientals believe ensures conception. All in- 
terpreters hold Mandrayora offijcinarum to be the plant 
intended in Gen., xxx, 14, and Cant., vii, 13. 

Manna of commerce is a sugary secretion of various 
Oriental plants, Tamarix mannifera,' Ehr., Alhagi 
camelorum, Fish., Cotondaster nujnmularia, Fraxinus 
omus, and F. rotundifolia; it has none of the qualifica- 
tions attributecL to the manna of Ex., xvi. 

Mastic tree, an alliteration of the Greek (rxivot, 
vxfvec, Aram, vistheqarpesaq (Dan., xiii, 54), the lent- 
isk, Pistada lentiscus, common in the East, which 
exudes a fragrant resin extensively used to flavour 
sweetmeats, wine, etc. See Balm. 

Meadow. A. V., Gen., xii, 2, 18 (D. V. “marshy 
places”), tor ileb. akhu. See Flag; Sedge-hush. 

Meadow saffron. Sec Flower of the field. 

Melon, Heb. *abhattikhim (Num., xi, 5), like Arab. 
bottikh, old Egypt*, buttuqa, seems to have a generic 
connotation, yet it designated primarily the water- 
melon {Citrullus vulgaris, Shrad.), and secondarily other 
melons. The passage of Numbers refers only to the 
melons of Egypt, and there is no mention in the Bible 
of melons of Palestine, yet they were in old times cul- 
tivated as extensively as.;now. 

Mildew, Heb. yeraqon, occurs three timips in D. V. 
and with it is mentioned shiddaphon, variously ren- 
dered (II Par., vi, 28: “blasting”’ Amoa, iv. 9: 
1* burning wind”; Agg., ii, 18: “blasting wind”). 
In Dent., xxviii, 22, and III Kings, viii, 37, yeraqon 
is translated “blastiilg” (A. V. “mildew”)., and 
shiddaphon, “corrqpted air*\ Translators evidently 
had ^o definite idea of the nature and difference of 
these two plagues. Fero^on, or mildew, is caused by 
parisitic fungi like Puccinia graminis and P. straminis 
which suck out of the grain, on which they develop on 
account of excessive moisture. Shiddaphon, or smut, 
manifests itself, in periods of excessive drought, and 
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IB caulfcd by fungi of the genus Zlstilago, which, when 
hilly developed, with the aid of the khamsin wind, 
“blast** the grain. 

Millet j Ileb. dokhan (Kzcch., iv, 9), Arab, dokhn^ is 
applied to Panicum miliaceumj and Setaria italicay 
Ktfl. The rendering “millet**, in D. V., Is., xxviii, 25, 
^ not justified, as lleb. nisman^ found here, means 
^put in its place**. 

M^ni (Matt., xxiii, 23; Taike, xi, 42). Various 
species are found in Palesl.ine: Mcnlha sylvestris, 
th<^ horse-mint, with its variety M. vindiSf the 
spear-mint, grow everywhere; M. saliva^ t,he garden- 
mint, is cultivated in all gardens; M. piperita^ the 
peppermint, M. ngualica, the w'ater-mint, M. pule- 
fjiumj (he pennyroyal, arc also found in abundaTurc. 
M int is not mentioned in the I ^aw among tithable things, 
but the Pharisaic opinion subjecting to tithe all ed- 
ibles acqiiire<l force of law. 

Mulberry, Ilcb. bekd im (A. V., II ICings, v, 23-4; 
I Par., xiv, 14 -5; D. V. “pear tree*’), a tree, two 
species of which are cultivale<l in Palestine: Mnrus 
alba, M. nigra. Neither this nor iienr-trec is a 
likely translation; the context, rather suggests a tree 
the leaves of which msth^ like the asfM'n, Popidus 
tremuU^ In D. V. Luke, xvii, 0, “mulberry tree** is 
])robably a good translation. 

Mualard. 8(weral kinds of mustard-plant grow in 
the Holy Land, <Mther wild, as the charlock, Sinaprs 
nrvfmsis, and the white inustfird, S. alba, or 
cultivated, as S. nigra, which last seems the one 
intended in the Gospel. Our J^ord compares (lie king- 
dom of Go<l to a mustard seed (Matt., xiii, 31-2), a 
familiar t«‘rm to mc^an the tini(\st tiling possible (cf. 
Talmud Jems. Peah, 7; T. Jiabyl. Kethub., iiib), 
“wliich a man . . . sowed in his field** and which 
“wlien it is grown up, it is greater than all herbs**; 
the mustard tree attains in Palestine a height of ten 
feet and is a favourite resort of linnets and finch(»s. 

Myrrh translates two lleb. wonls: (1) mor (cf. 
Arab, morr), the aromatic resin produced by Balsam- 
odendron myrrha, Neea, whi(;h grows in Arabia and 
subt ropical east Africa, was extensi v<^ly used amongtho 
ancients, not only as a perfume (Lx., xxx, 23; Ps. 
xliv, 9; Prov., vii, 17; Cant., i, 12; v, 5), but also 
for embalming (John, xix, 30) and as an anodyne 
(Mark, xv, 23); (2) lot, SfiC Ladanum. 

Myrtle, lleb. htuUis (Is., xli, 19; Iv, 13; Zach., i, 8, 

10, 11), Myrtus communis, Arab, hadas, an ever- 
green shrub esp(*cially prized f^r its fragrant leav('s, 
and found in great abundance in certain districts of 
Palestine. Its height is usually three to four feet, 
attaining to eight feet in moist soil, and a variety cul- 
tivated in Damascus roaches ui) t(m to twelve feet; 
lienccj an erroneous translation in almost all the above 
Scriptural passages. 

Nard, pistic (11. V. margin, Mark, xiv, 3). See 
Sjyikenard. 

Nettles translates two lleb. Twords: (1) kharul, plur. 
kharulim (A. Job, xxx, 7; D. V. “briers**; Soph., 

11, 9; Prov., xxiv, 31; D. V. “thorns**), see Bramble; 

(2) qimmosh, qimmeshonim (Prov., xxiv, 31; A. V. 
“thorns**; Is., xxxiv, 13; Osee, ix, 6): correctly ren- 
dered “nettles** (Urtica urens, U. dioica, IJ. 
pilulifera, U. memlm^nacea, Poir.), which are, found 
everywhere on neglected patches, whilst the deserts 
abound with ForskahUa tenacissima, a plant akin to 
th# Urtica. • 

Nut, equivalent of two lleb. words: (1) 'egoz (Cant., 
vi, 10), Arab, jauz, the walnut tree, universally cul- 
tivated in the East; (2) hotnim (A. V., Gen., xliii, 11), 
probably the pistachio nut, Arab, hulm.^ See Pis- 
tachio. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Oak, lleb. *ayl, *elah, 'ehn, *allah, 'cdltih are thus 
indiscriminately translated. P>om Osee iv, 13, and 
Is:, yi, 13, it appears that the *elah is different from 
the *allon; in fact, *ayl, ’elah, 'ehm, are understood 
by some to be the terebinth *alUjh and ^eddm 


representing the oak. The genus QuerSus is largely 
represented in Palestine and Syria, as teethe number 
of individuals and species, seven of which ^javo been 
found: (1) Quercus robur is represented by two 
varieties: Q. cedrorum and Q. pinnatifida; (2) Q. 
infecdoria; (3) • Q. ilex; (4) Q. coccifera, or holm 
oak, of which there are three variethis: Q. calliprinos, 
Q. 'mlestina, and Q. pseudo-coceijera, this latter, a 

E rickly evergreen oak with leaves like very small 
oily, most common in the land, especially as brush- 
wood; (5) Q.. cerris; ((’>) Q. agylops, the Valonia 
oak, also very common and of which two varieti(\s 
are known: Q. ithaburensis axidQ.laok, Ky.; (7) Q. 
libani, Oliv. 

Oil tree, lleb. *c.s* shemen (Is., xli, 19; HI Kings, 
vi, 23, 31-3; II Esd., viii, 15), the olive-tree in 
D. V., the oleaster in R. V., and variously rendered in 
A. V.: “oil tree**, “olive tree** and “pine**. To meet 
the recpiinments of the different pjissages where the 
V.S* shemen is mentioned, it must be a fat tree, pro- 
ducing oil or resin, an emblem of fertility, capable of 
furnishing a block of wood out of which an image ten 
feet high may bo carved, it must grow in mountains 
near Jerusalem, ami have a dense foliage. Wild 
olive, oleaster, Elaagnus nnguslifolius (Arab, haleph), 
Balanites ccgyptiaca, Del. (Arab, zofppmi), are there- 
fore excluded; some kind of pine is probably meant. 

Olive tree, Olea europaa, one of the most (diaractt^r- 
istic trees of the Mediterranean region, arul universally 
cultivated in the Holy Land. Se.riptural allusions to 
it arc very numcTous, and the ruins of oil-presses mani- 
fest the extensive use of its enontious produce: olives, 
the husbandman*s only relish; oil which serves as 
food, medicine, unguent., and fuel for lamps; finally 
candles and soap. The olive tree was considered t he 
symbol of fruitfulness, blessing, and happiness, the 
emblem of peace and prosperity. 

Olive, Wild (Rom., xi, 17, 24), not the oleaster, 
Elaagnus angustifolia, common throughout Pjiles- 
tine, but the seediing of the olive,, on which the Olea 
eurojxra is grafted. 

Onion, Heb. beqalim (Num., xi, 5), Allium ce.pa, 
universally cultivated and forming an important and 
favourite article of diet in the Eiist. 

Orache. 8ce Mallows. 

Palm tree, TIeb. thamnr (Ex., xv, 27), tomer 
(Judges, iv, 5), Pluenix dactyiifera, the datx*. palm. 
The palm tree fiourish(\s now only in the maritime 
plain, but the Jordan ¥all(»y, Kngaddi, Mount Olivet , 
and many other localities were renowned in antiquity 
for their palm groves. In fact, the abundance of palm 
trees in certain places suggested their names: Phcc- 
nicia (from Greek 0omO, Engaddi, formerly named 
Hazazon Thamar, i. c., “Palm grovt;**, Jericho, sur- 
named “the City of P.ilm trees**, Bethany, “the 
house of dates’*, are among the best known. Dates 
are a staf>le article of food among the Bedouins; un- 
like figs, they are not dried into compressed cakes, but 
separately; date wine was known throughout the 
East and is still made in a few places; datehonciy 
(Heb. debash; cf. Arab, dibs) has always been one of 
the favourite sweetmeats of the (Jrientals. There are 
many allusions in Scripture to palm trees, which are 
also prominent in architectural ornamentation (Heb. 
timmorah, HI Kings, vi, 29). 

Paper reed, Heb. aroth (A. V., Is., xix, 7) preferably 
rendered “the channel of the river** (D. V.), as th<; 
allusion seems to be to the meadows oil the banks of 
the Nile. 

Pear tree. See Mulberry. 

Pen, in Ps. xliv, 2 (A. V., xiv, 1); Jer., viii, 8, is 
probably the stalk of A ruruio donax, which the ancients 
used for writing, as do also thennodern Orientals. 
Pennyroyal. See Mint. 

Peppermint. See Mint. 

. Pine tree translates the Heb. words: (1) *oren (Is., 
xliv, 14; A. V. “ash**, possibly Pinus pinea; (2) 
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1hidhar(iB\y lx, 13; Is., xli, 19; D. V. '*ekn”)i the elm 
(q. V.) rather than pine. 

Pistachioy Heb. hotnim (Gen., xliii, 11), probably 
refers lo the nut-fruits of Pistada vera^ very common 
in Palestine; yet Arab, hvim is applied to Piatacia 
lerehinlhus. 

Plane treCy Ilob. armon (Gen., xxx, 37; Ezech., xxxi, 
8; A. V. “chestnut tree”; Ecclus., xxiv, 19). PkUanus 
orientalis, found throughout the East, fulfills well 
the condition implied in the Heb. name (“peeled”), as 
the outc^r layens of its bark peel off. A. V. translation 
is erroneous, for the chestnut tree does not flourish 
either in Mesopotamia or Palestine. 

Pomegranate, the fruit of Punica granalum, a 
gre.at favourite in the Orient, and very plentiful in 
Palestine, hence the many allusions U) it in the Bible. 
Pomegranates were frequently taken iis a model of 
ornamentation; several places of the Holy I..and were 
named after the tree (Heb. rimmon): Rimmon, Geth- 
Rc^mmon, Kn-Riinrnon, etc. 

Poplar, Heb. libnrk (G«^n., xxx, 37; Osee., iv, 13), 
Arab, lubna, Styi'ax offLcinalis, certainly i<lentified 
with the tn^e, from the inner layer of whose bark the 
oflicinal storax is obtained. 

Poppy. S(*e Gall. 

Pulse renders two Heb. words: (1) qnli occurs twice 
in II Kings, xvii, 2S, and is translated by “parched 
corn” ami ** puls(^ ” ; the allusion is to cereals, the seeds 
of peas, beans, lentils, and the like?, which, in the 
East, are roasted in the oven or toastcid over the fire; 
(2) zcroini, zeronim (Dan., i, 12, 10) refer to no spe- 
cial plants, but po.ssibly to all edible summer vege- 
tables. 

Reed, a general word translating .several Heb. names 
of plants: 'agmon, gome, ^Upli (sec Bulrush) and qaneh 
(see Caknnus). 

Rest-harrow. 8ee Briers. 

Rock-rose. Sec Ladanum. 

Rose. (1 ) Heb. khahbaQ^elcth (A. V., Song of Sol. ii, 1 ; 
Is., xxxv, 1) is probably the narcissus (s(?c Flower of 
the field). (2) Wis., ii, 8, .s(?enis to indicate the ordi- 
nary rose, though roses were known in Egypt only at 
the epoch of the Ptolemies. (3) The rose plant 
mentioned in Ecclus., xxiv, 18; xxxix, 17, is rather the 
oleamler, Nerium oleander, very abundant around 
Jericho, where it is doubtful whether roses ever 
flouri.shed except in gardems, although seven different 
species of the genus Rosa grow in Palestine. 

Rue (Luke, xi, 42), prfcb.ably Ruta chalcpensis, 
slightly different from R. graveolens, the officinal 
rue. St. Luke implies that Pharisees regarded the 
rue as subject to tithe, although it was not mentioned 
in the Law among tithable things (Lev., xxvii, 30; 
Num., xviii, 21 ; Deut., xiv, 22). This opinion of some 
o verst rict Rabbis did not prevail in the course of time, 
and the Tjilmud {Shebiith, ix, 1) distinctly excepts the 
rue from tithe. 

Rush (Job, viii, 11). See Bulrush. 

Rye, Heb. kussemeth (A. V., Ex., ix, 32; Is., 
xxvii i, 25) like Arab, kirsanah, which suggests a 
leguminous plant, Vicia ervilia, Septuagint ren- 
ders it “.spelt”; rye is unknown in Bible lands and 
thrives only in colder cliinqtes, hence a wrong trans- 
lation. 

Saffron, Heb. karkom (Cant., iv, 14), cf. Arab. 
kurkum, a fragrant plant, Crocus sativus, grown in 
the East and in Europe for seasoning dishes, bread, 
etc. »■' 

Sandal-wood. Sec Algum. 

Sea-pursUiin. See MaHovos. 

Sedge, Heb. suph (D. V., Ex., ii, 3), a generic 
name for rush. See Bulrush. 

Sedge-bush, Ileb. *akhu (D. V., Job, viii, 11; Gen., 
xli. 2, 18j “marshy places”; A. V., “meadow”) prob- 
ably designates all kinds of green plants living in 
marshes (cf. Egypt, akhah), in particular Cyprus 
eaculerUta. Bee'Flag. 


Selim wood, the gum arabic tree. Acacia Segal, Del., 
which abounds in the oasis of the Sinaitic Peninsula 
and in the sultry Wadys about the Dead Sea. The 
wood is light, though hard and close-grained, of a fine 
orange-brown hue darkening with age, and was re- 
puted incorruptible. * 

Shrub, Heb. ndagug (D. V., Is., vii, 19; Iv, 13),. .i 
particular kind of shnib, probably .some jujube ^/oe, 
cither Zizyphus vulgaris, Lam., or Z. spina-christi. 
Wind. ^ e » 

Sloe. See Bur. 

Smut. See Mildew. 

Soap. See Borith. 

Sodom, Vine of (Deut., xxxii, 32). See Vine. 

Spear-mint. See Mint. 

Spelt, A. V. and R. V. for kussemeth (l^]zech., iv, 9). 
See Fitches. R. Y.Un'qvcakh (Ex., ix, 32; Is., xx\ iii, 
25). »See Gith. 

Spices translates three Heb. words: (1) sarnmnn, a 
generic word including galbanurn onycha, tlu* opercu- 
lum of a 8trombu.s, and stacte(2) basam, another gi'inn it! 
term under which come myrrh, cinnamon, sweet cane, 
and ca.s.sia (3) neko 'olh, pos.sibly the s:ime subsl ane(r 
as Arab. tieka*ath. S(h* Astragalus. 

Spices, Aromntical (IV Kings, xx, 13; Is.^ xxxix, 2), 
a mistranslation for “precious things”. Wt; Astra- 
gains. 

Spikenard ( A. V. Songof Sol., i, 12; D. V., 1 1 ; iv, 11 ; 
Mark, xiv, 3; John, xii, 3), a fragrant, essential oil ob~ 
tained from the root of Nardostachysjat aw an si, J). (\, 
a small herbaceous plant of tla? Himahivas, w liieli is 
exported all over tlu? E;ist, and wa.s known (?ven lo fhf* 
Romans; the perfume obtained from it w.as v(‘ry 
cxpon.sive. 

Stacte translates fonr He?!), w'ords: (1) nafaph (Ia., 
xxx, 34), a fragrant gum idcMit ified witli the si ora x 
(see Poplar), and with myrrh in droi)s or tcjus; (2) 
ahaloth (D. V., P.s. xliv, 9; A. V., xiv, 8: “aloes”, 
q. v.); (3) lot (Gen., xxxvii, 25; xliii, 11), see Ladanum; 
(4) qiddah (r^zech., xxvii, 19), see Cassia. 

Storax. (1) Gen., xliii, II: see Astragalus; (2) 
Ecclus., xxiv, 21: see Poplar; Stacte (1). 

Stveet cane. S(!(? Cane. 

Sycamine (A. V., Luke, xvii, i\; D. V. “mulbc'iry 
tree”). As St. Taik(? distinguisla's ain^ifiivos (here) 
from <rvKOfjiop4a (xix, 4), they probably differ; (rvxavivo^ 
is admitted by .scholars to bo the bJa(*k inulb(‘rry, 
Morns nigra. 

Sycamore or Spcomorc, Heb. shiqmim or shiqwoth 
(III Kings, X, 27; Ps. Ixxviii, 47, D. V., l.xxvii, 47, 
“mulberry”; Is., ix, 10; A. V. Amo.s., vii, 14), not tin* 
tree commonly called by that name, Acer pseudo-plata- 
nus, but Ficus sycomoriis, formerly more pknitiful 
in Palestine. 

Tamarisk, H’cb. 'cshel (Gen., xxi, 33: “grove”; 
I Kings, xxii,6; xxxi, 13: D. V. “wood”, A. V. “tree”), 
Arab. *athl, a tree of which eight or nine spo(4(\s grow 
in Palestine. * 

Teil tree (A. V., Is., vi, 13), a mistraTi.slation of Heb. 
^elah, which is probably the terebi'nth. 

Terebinth (D. V., Is., vi, 13), Pistacia tcrebinlhus, 
the turpentine tree, for Heb. \iyl, 'elah, \lon (see Oak ) ; 
it grows in dry localitic^s of south and ea.stern Palestine 
where the oak cannot thrive. The turpentine, <lif- 
ferent from that of the pine trees, is a kind of pleasant- 
smelling oil, obtained by making incisions in the bark, 

1 nd is widely used in the East to flavour wine, {<weet- 
mvats, etc. 

Thistles, or numerous prickly plants, are one of the 
special features of the flivra of the Holy Land; hence 
they aiys designated by various Hebrew words, incon- 
sistently translated Hy the versions, where guess-work 
seems Occasionally to have been employed althougli 
the general meaning is certain: (1) harqanim, see 
Briers; (2) dardar, Arab, shaukat ^-dardar, possibly 
Centaureas, star-thistles and knapweeds; (3) khedeq, 
see Mad-appU; (4) khoakh (see Bur), a plant, whicn 
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grows amidst ruins (Is., xxiv, 13), in fallow-lands (Osce, 
^ \\\ 6), with lilies (Cant., ii, 2), and in fields where it is 

harmful to corn j[Job, xxxi, 40), all which features suit 
well the various kinds of thistles {Carduus pycao^ 
rphaliiSf C. aryentaliiSf Circiiim lanceohaium^ C, ar- 
ensej *A Uracluis comoscif Carlliamus oxyacanihaf Sco- 
hjf/ius maculatas), most abimdmit in Palestine; (5) 
the various star-thisth^s, or perhaps the thorny 
biirn(‘t,^y)lcntiful in ruins; (0) airpad, from the Greek 
rcnderiiig, probably the elecampane, Inula uiscosaf 
coiTimon on the hills of the Holy Land; (7) qimmesh- 
oninr, s(Hi NMea; (S) shayith and (9) Shamir^ see 
Briers. 

Thorns, used in the Knglish Bibles to designate 
plants like t.histles, also includes thorny plants, such 
as: (1) see Branihh; (2) mesukah, the general 

name given to a hedge of any kind of thorny shrubs; 
(3) ria'di^ui^, see Shriib; (4) silldn (cf. Arab, sula), some 
kind of strong thorns; (5) sarabhim, tangled thorns 
forming thickets impossible to clear; (6) pnnim, an 
imidentiliiid thorny plant; (7) r/of, a generic word for 
thorny busht!s; (S) sikkim (cf. Arab, shauk), also a 
g(‘rH‘ric name. 

Thyine wood, probably Thuya arlicutaUi^ Desf., 
especiallyin A])oc., xviii, 12. Bee Algum. 

Turpentine tree. See TeirJdnlh. 

Vetches (D. V., Is., xxviii, 25). See Fitches. 

Vine, the ordinary grape-vine, Vitis vinifera, of 
which many varieties are cultivated and thrive in 
th(? JIol}^ jjand. In Old Testament times vine and 
wine w(;re so imt)ortant and popular that in it they 
are constantly mentioned and alluded to, and a 
relatively large vociabulary wjis devottjd to expressing 
varieties of plants and produce. In Ezee.h., xv, 6, Ilcb. 
q(iJ(;oJah is rendered “vine”, sec! Willow. 

Vine, Wild (IV Kings, iv, 39), probably a wild 
g<»urd-vine, most likely the Colocynth. 

Vine of Sodom (Deiit., xxxii, 32), possibly the well 
known shrub, “Ap|)I(^ of 8(jdom”, Calolroms procera, 
Willd., which peculiar plant grows round the Dead 
»Sca and protiue-es a fruit of the size of an apple, and 
“fair to behold”, which bursts when touched and con- 
tains only white silky tufts and small seeds, “dust 
and asln's” (,Iose])hus). 

Waltud. Seir Nut. 

W-dler-mint. See Mini, 

Wheat, from lleb. bar and dagan, also translate 
“corn” and applicable to all cereals, is properly in 
Heb. khillah (cf. Arab, khinlah), of flrhich two varieties 
are esyjeiiially cultivated in Palestine; Trilicum wsti- 
vum, sunimer wheat, and T. hybernum, winter wheat; 
the harvest takes place from May (Clhor) to Juno 
(highlands), (vorn is thixished by cattle or jiressed 
out with a sl(*dg(', and winnowe<l with a shovel, by 
throwing t.lu* gniin against the wind on threshing 
floors U])on breezy hills. 

Willon). (1) Ib'b. qajqafah (A. V., Ezech., xvii, 5; D. 
V., “ vim^ ”), Arab, sofsaf, probably wdllow though some 
pn4(*r KUvagnus horlcnsis, Marsh., from Arab, zaiza- 
fun. (2) II(‘b. *arabim (Lev., xxiii, 40; Job, xl, 17; 
Ps. cxxxvi, 2, A. V. cxxxvii; Is., xliv, 4), like Arab. 
gharab, henct^ th<* willow. 'Arahini, used only in the 
plur., probably designates all willows in general iSalix 
safsaf, S. alba, S. fragilj^s, S. babykmica, or w(‘eping 
willow, are frofiueiit in the Pah'sli dan Wadys), 
qafqaf ah may point out so a.; particular spe- 
cies nj)ssibly the weeping willow. :• 

Wheel (Ps. Ixxxii, 11) probabi refers to some kind 
of Centaurea, as does [Vliirlwind” (Is., xvii, 13). 

W^ormwood, lleb. ldannh\\\u) 0 .., viii, 11), plants of 
the g(*nus Artemisia, several ^e(;ies of wliich {A. 
monos per ma, Del., A. herba-alm, Asso., A. judaica, 
A. annua, A. nrhorescens) are common in Palestine, 
notably on tablelands and in deserts. The charac- 
teristic bitterness of the Arlemisias, coupled with their 
usual dreariness of habitat, aptly t3rpified for Eastern 
minds calamity, injustice, and the evil results of sin. 


Balpoub. The Planla qJ the Bible (London, 1885) ; BbsAViA, The 
Flora of the Assyrian Monuments and its Outcomes (Westminster, 

1894) ; Duns, Biblical Natural Science, being the expl9 of all refer- 
ences in Holy Scripture to geology, botany, etc. (London, 1863-5); 
Grosbr, The Trees and Plants mentioned in the Bible fLondon, 

1895) ; Hooker and Tri8TU.vm, Plants of the Bible, v:ith the chief 
allusions collected and explained in A ids to the Student of the Holy 
Bible (London); Knight, Bible Plants and Animals (London, 
1889); Post, Flora.of Syria, Palestine and Sinai, from the Taurus 
to the Ras Muhammad, and from the Mediterranean Sea to the Syrian 
desert (Beirut, 1896); Smith, Bible Plants, their history, with a re- 
view of the opinions of various icritcrs regarding their identification 

, (lA>ndon, 1878); Tiustram, The Natural History of the Bible (Lou- 
don, 1889); Idem, The Fauna and Flora of Palestine (Lontion, 
1884); Zkllkr, Wild Flowers of the Holy Land (London, 1876); 
Boihsier, Flora Orientalis (Bale and Genova, 1867-88); Ceu^ius, 
Hierobotanicon, site de plant is Sacra: Scripturie dissertationes breves 
(LJpsala, 1745-7); Forskal, Flora Mgyptiaco-Arabica (Copen- 
hagen, 1776); Hiller, Ilierophyticon, sive Commentarins in loca 
Seripturfe Sacrce qua; plantarum faciunt mentio7iem (Tn!V 08 , 172.'>) ; 
Lemnius, Similitudinum ac parabularum, qua; in Bibliis ex herbis 
desumuntur, dilucida cxplicatio (Frankfort, 1G2(>); Linne, Flora 
Palestine (Upsala, 17.'>6); Uksinus, Arboretum biblicum (Nurem- 
berg, 1699); tuEM, Arboreti hiblici continwUio (Nuremberg, 1600); 
CuLTRERA, Botanique biblique (Geneva, 1861); Fillion, Atlas 
d'histoire naturelle de la Bible. (Paris, ISSl); Gandoger, Plnntes 
de Judie in Bulletin de la Sociele. botanique. de. France, XXXIII, 
XXXV, XXXVI (Paris); Idem, articles on several plants in 
ViGouRoux, Dictionnaire de. la Bible (Paris, 1805 — ); Hamilto.v, 
Im botanique de la Bible (Nice, 1871) ; Levesque, articles on vari- 
ous plants in Vio., Dirt. Bibl.; Loret, La Jlnre pharaonique, 
d'apres les documents hieroglyphiques et les specimens drcmnerts 
dans les tombes (Paris, 1892) ; Fonck, Stn ifzuge durch die Biblische 
Flora (Freiburg, 1000); Kinzlek, Biblische. Nalurgcsch. (Cnlw 
and Stuttgart, 1884); Ijiiw, Arnmiiische Pjlanzcnnamen (Tit^ipzig, 
1881); Oeomann, Vcrmischte Sammlungen aus der Naturkumle 
zur Erkliirung der Heiligen Schrift (TiCipzig, 17S6-05); IIosen- 
mOlleu, Handbuch der Biblisc.hen Altertuniskunde, IV, 1: Bi- 
blische Naturgesch. (T.oipzig, 1830); Woenig, Die Pflanzen im 
alien ^gypten (Leipzig, 1886); Cultueua, Flora Biblica, ovvero 
spiegazione delle plante menzionate ncUa Sacra Scriltura (Palermo, 
1861). 

ClIAKLES L. iSoUVAY. 

Plasden, Polydorf, Venj:rarlk. See White, 
Eustace, Venerable. 

PlMencia, Diocese op (Placentina), comi)rises 
the civil provinces of Cacores^ Stilamanca, and Bada- 
joz. Its capital has a population of 8044. The city of 
Plasencia was founded by Alfonso V'lII on the site of 
Arnbroz, which he had conquered from the Moors, 
lie gave it the name of Placentia, “that it may be 

E leasing to God and man” (ut Deo placeat et homini- 
us), and sought to have it made a sets by t he pope, 
which Clement III did in 1189. In 1190, the .see wtis 
occupied t^y Bricio and, at his death in 1211, l)y Do- 
mingo, a native of Beja, w4io was more warrior than 
shepherd, fighting at L;is Navius de 3''olo.sa at tin* head 
of the men of Plasencia, and subst?(iu(mtly directing 
his movements against Jal^n, conquering Pric»go, Doja, 
Montejo, and other towns. He a.ssi.sted at tlie Lat- 
eran Council of 1215, with Archbisliop Hodrigo Jime- 
nez do Rada, whom he servi'd jus vicar when the 
archbishop became legate in Spjxin. Dying in 1235, 
Domingo was succeeded by Ad.iii, t hird Bi.shop of Pla- 
sencia, a no less warlike prelate, who with four other 
bishops accompanied St. Ferdinand to the conquest of 
Cdrdoba, where the five con.secrated the mosque as a 
Christian cathedral. Ilis successors, Ximeno Simon, 
and tw'D Pedros, devoted themselves mainly to tlie 
government of their diocese; Juan Alonso jis.si.stcd at 
the Cortes of 1288, where he obtained from Sjincho 
confirmation of the privileges aln^jidy granted to 
Plasencia. His BUCce.ssor Diego spent much time at 
Valladolid with the king. 

The cathctlral was originally built on a lofty site, 
near the citadel, aftcrw'ards occuined by the Church of 
St. Vineent the Martyr, then by that of St. Anne and 
lastly by the Jesuit college, now an alm.slaouse. An- 
other cathidrjil was begun cjirly in the fourtoentli cen- 
tury; this eclifice, in the Early Spani.sh Gothic style, is 
now the parish church of Santa Maria. At the end of 
its cloister are seen the arms of Bishop Gonzalo de Sta. 
Maria, in whose time the cloister was finished, and the 
first solemn procession was held there, 26 March, 1348. 
This cathedral had hardly been built when it began to 
seepi too poorfor the see — one of the richest in Spain. In 
1498, in the episcopate of Gutierre Alvarez de Toledo, 
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the twenty-iourth bishop, another cathedral was be- 
gun in Lat^i Gotliic, and completed in Renaissance. 
The high altar is the work of Gregorio Hemdndcz, a 
famous Sculptor of Valladolid; the choir grille w’as 
made by Juan Bautista Colma in 1601; the stalls are 
noteworthy, rivalling those of thtj cathedral of Bada- 
joz. In the sanctuary, on the Gospel side, is the tomb 
of Bishop Petlro Ponce de Lc6n, inquisitor general, 
who dmd at Jaraycedo, 18 January, 1573. In the 
winter chapter house arc a Nativity” by Veldzquez 
and a “ St. Augustine ” by Espafloleto. The adjoining 
college was foundc'd in 1554 by Bishop Gutierre de 
Varagas de Carvajal, a native of Madrid, one of the 
most notable occupants of the see. The parish Church 
of St. Nicolas, also at Plasencia, contains the tombs of 
Hcrnan Perez do Monroy, the champion of King Pe- 
dro I, and Pedro de Carvajal, Bishop of Coria. The 
Church of S. Juan Bautista, outside the walls, hixs been 
converted into a match factory. The noteworthy 
cliurch of S. Vicente formerly belonged to the Do- 
minicans; in its chapel of St. John is the magnificent 
tomb with kneeling effigy of Martin Nieto, knight 
commander of the nine towns, in the Order of St. 
John, and cornendador of Ycbenes. 

Tlie episcopal palace was rebuilt at the expense of 
Bishop Francisco Jia.so de La Vega (1737), on the site 
of one that dated from the fifteenth century. Besides 
the almshouse already mentioned, there are the ho.s- 
pital of Sta. Maria, popularly known as Dona hhigra- 
c,ia de Monroy, wdiich was restored by Bishop Laso; 
and the hospital of La M(^rced, known as J^as Llagas 
(The Wounds), intended for persons suffering from 
wounds or accident al injuries. The coiKiiliar seminary 
of Purisima Concepcion was founded in 1670 by Bishop 
Diego Harmiento V’alladares and, later on, reorgan- 
ized by Bishops Antonio Carillo Mayoral and Ci- 
priano Varela. I n 1 853 Bi.sho]x Jo.se Avila y liamas in- 
stalled it in the convent of 8. Vicente. 

The Diocese of Plas<*ncia was formerly suffragan of 
Santiago, but under the last concordat (i<S51) it be- 
came suffragan of Toledo. In this diocese is the fa- 
mous Hieronymitc monastery of Yuste, to which 
Charles V retire<l after his abdication. The ancient 
monastery itself has been denstroved, but the dwelling 
built for the emperor is preserved, as well as the 
church. In 1517 the Count and Countess of Oropesa 
caused this monastery to be rebuilt in Renaissance 
architecture. The vault ings of the church w<;re recon- 
structed in 1860; above them iire white-washed walls 
with the einperor\s arms, on one side, and on t he other, 
a black wooden casket w'hich contained the body of 
Charles V, in a leaden ease, until 1574, when it wtis re- 
moved to the Escorial. Plastmciia has had many dis- 
tinguished sons; among them .luan do Carvajal, cre- 
ated a cardinal by Eugene IV, filled many important 
post s under the Holy See and rendered important ser- 
vices at the Council of Basle and in the war against 
the Turks, while his cousin, Bernardino de Carvajal, 
presided in the eoncl.aves whi<;h elected Adrian VI and 
Clement VII (see Carva.jal). Among others were 
the jurists, Alfon.^o do Acevedo and Juan Guttitoez: 
the chroniclers T<,orenzo Galfndez de Carvajal ana 
Alonso Ferndndez; and Diego de Chaves, confessor 
to Philip II. Within this diocese is the native home 
of the conquerors of America: Hernando Cortds, a 
native of the village of Medelltn; and the Pizarros, 
natives of Trujillo. The bishops of Plasencia were 
lords of Jara^cejo, t he town of Miajadas, and other 
domains. 

Ff.bnAndez, Uiat. y AnnUf^ de . . , Plasencia rMadrid, lfi27); 
PoNZ, Viaje de Esjmfin^ Vll (2nd ed., Madrid, 17S4); Alderbtr, 
Guin eelesufstica tie Enpafia (Madrid, 18S8); Cr6nicn general de 
EspafUi (Madrid. 1870); Diaz y Pkukz, Extremadura in Espafla^ 
8US monumentos y ar(e^* (Barcelona, 1887). 

Ram6n Ruiz Amado 

Plata, La. See TaV Plata, Diocese of. 

Platina, Bartolomeo, originally named Sacchi, 


b. at Piadena, near Mantua, in 1421; d. at*^Rome, 
1481. He first enlisted as a soldier, and was then 
appointed tutor to the sons of the Marquis Ludovico 
Gonzaga. In 1457 he went to Florence, and studied 
under the Greek scholar Argyropulos. In 1462 he 
proceeded to Rome, probably in the suite of Cardinal 
Francesco Gonzaga. After Pius II had reorganize^* 
the College of Abbreviators (1463), and increased ics 
number to seventy, Platina in May, 1464, w^as ejected 
a member. When Paul II abolished the ordinances of 
I’ius, Platina with the other new members was de- 
prived of his office. Angered thereat, he wrote a 
pamphlet insolently demanding from the pope the 
recall of his restrictions. When called upon to justify 
himself he answered with insolence and was im- 
prisoned in the Castle of Sant' Angelo, being released 
after four months on condition that he remain at 
Rome. In February, 1486, with about twenty other 
Humanists, he was again imprisoned on suspicion of 
heresy aAd of conspiring against the life of the pope, 
but the latter charge was dropped for lack of evidence 
while they were acquitted on the former. But not 
even Platina denies that the members of the Roman 
Acuidcmy, imbued with half-pagan .‘md materialistic 
doctrines, w’ere found -guilty of immoralitT . The 
story about liis constancy under trial and l-orturc is 
unfoumled. 

After his release, 7 July, 1469, ho expected to be 
again in the employ of Paul 11, wdio, however, de- 
clined his services. Platina threatc ned vengeance 
and exocut(‘d his tlireat, when at the suggestion of 
Sixtus IV he wrote his “VitiC Pontificum Platina; 
historici liber de vita Christi ao omnium pontificum 
qui hacteniis duconti fuero ct XX ” (Venice, 1479). In 
it he paints his en<»my as cruel, and an archenemy of 
science. For ccnturic\s it influenced historical opinions 
until criti(;al research proved otherwise. In other 
places party spirit is evident, especially when he 
tn»ats of the condition of tin; Church. Notwith- 
standing, his ” Lives of tin; Popes” is a w’ork of no 
small merit, for it is the first systematic handbook of 
pupal history. Platina felt the need of critical re- 
search, but shirked the examination of details. By 
tJie end of 1474 or tlie beginning of 1475 Platina 
offered his manuscript to Sixt us IV ; it is still preserved 
in the Vatican Library. The popc^'s acceptance may 
cause surprise, but it is probable he was ignorant 
of its contents except in so far as it. concerned his own 
pontificate up to No'vcmber, 1474. After the death 
of Giandrea Bussi, Bishop of Aleria, the poiie ap- 
pointed Platina librarian with a yearly salary of 120 
ducats and an official residence in the Vatiean. He 
also instrueted him to make a coll<;ction of the chief 
privileges of the Roman Church . This collection, whose 
value is acknowledged by all the annalists. Is still 
pr(\served in the Vatican archives. In the preface 
Platina not only avoids any antagonism towards the 
Church but even refers with approbation to the i)un- 
ishing of hcreties and schismatics . by the popes, 
which is the best proof that Sixtus IV, by his marks 
of favour, had won Platina for the interests of the 
Church. Besides his principal work Platina wTote 
several others of smaller importance, notably: 
“llistoria inclita urbis Maiitua; ot scTi^nissimm 
familisD Gonzaga;”. The new^ Pinacothcca Vati(;ana 
contains the magnificent fres(;o by Melozzo da Forti. 
It mpresents Sixtus IV surrounded by his Court and 
appointing Platina prefect of the Vatican. 

As a paragraph from Platina's ”Vita; Pontificum” 
first gave rise to the legend'^of the excommunication 
of Halley V comet by Callistus 111, wc here give the 
legend briefly, after recalling some historical facts. 
After the Yall of Constantinoj^le (1453), Nicolas V 
appealed in vain to the Christian princes for a cru- 
sade. Callistus III (1455-58), immediately after his 
succession, sent legates to the various Courts for the 
same purpose; and, meeting with no response, pro- 
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mulgated 29 June, 1^56, prescribing the follow- 
k ing: (1) all priests were to say during Mass the 
^'oratio contra paganos”; (2) daily, between noon 
hnd vespers, at the ringing of a bell, everybody had to 
three Our Fathers and Hail Marys : (3) proces- 
sions were to be held by the clergy and the faithful on 
the -^t Sunday of each month, and the priests were 
to pr^h on Faith, patience, and penance; to expose 
the cruelty of the Turks, and urge all to pray for their 
deliverance. The first Sunday of July (4 July), the 
first processions were held in Rome. On the same day 
the Turks began to besiege Belgrade. On 14 July 
the Christians gained a small advantage, and on the 
twenty-first and twenty-second the Turks were put 
to flight. 

In the same year Halley's comet appeared. In 
Italy it was first seen in June. Towards the end of the 
month it was still visible for three hours after sunset, 
causing great excitement everywhere by its extraor- 
dinary splendour. It naturally attracted the atten- 
tion of astrologers as may appear from the long 
'‘judicium astrologicum " by Avogario, of Ferrara, 
dated 17 June, 1456; it was found again by Celoria 
among the manuscripts of Paolo Toscanelli, who had 
copied it lii«iself. The comet wiis seen till 8 July. 
It is evident, from all the documents of that time, 
that it had disappeared from sight several days before 
the battle of Belgrade. These two simultaneous 
facts — the publication of the Bull and the appear- 
ance of the comet — were conne(;ted by Platina in the 
following manner: “Apparente deinde per aliquot 
dies cometa crinito ct rubeo: cum mathematici ingen- 
tern pestem: charitatem annona;: magnam aliquam 
cladein futuram dicerent: ad averteiidam iram Dei 
Calistus aliquot dicrum supplicationcs dccrevit: ut si 
quid hominibus imminerct, totum id in Thurcos chris- 
tiani nominis hostes converteret. Mandavit prieterea 
ut assiduo rogatu Deus flccteretur in mcridie campanis 
signum dari fidelibus omnibus: ut orationibus cos 
juvarent: qui contra Thurcos continuo dimicabant" 
(A maned and fiery comet appearing for several days, 
while scientists were predicting a great plague, dear- 
ness of food, or some great disaster, Callistus de- 
creed that supplicatory prayers be hckl for some days 
to avert the r.nger of God, so that, if any calamity 
threatened mankind, it might be entirely diverted 
against the Turks, the foes of the Christian name. 
He likewise orderetl that the bells be rung at midday 
as a signal to all the faithful to mc^e God with as- 
siduous petitions and to assist with their prayers 
those engaged in constant warfare with the Turks). 

IMatina has, generally speaking, recorded the facts 
truly; but is wrong at one point, viz., where he i^ys 
that the astrologers' predications of great calamities 
induced the pope to prescribe public ^irayers. The 
Bull does not contain a word on the comet, as the 
present writer can testify from personal examination* 
of the authenticated document.— :A careful investi- 
gation of the authenticated “Regesta" of Callistus 
III (about one hundred folios), in the Vatican archives, 
shows that the comet is not mentioned in any other 
papal document. Nor do other writers of the time 
refer to any such prayers against the comet, though 
many speak both of the .pomet and of the praye?rs 
against the Turks. The silence of St. Antoninus, 
Archbishop* of Florence (1446-59), is particularly 
significrfit. In his “Chronicorum libri tres" he : 
enumerates accurately all the prayers prescribed by 
Callistus; he also mentions the comet of 1456 in a 
chapter entitled, "De comers, unde causentur et 
quid ngnificent" — ^but never ref^ to prayerst and 
processions against the comet, mthougn all papal 
decrees were sent to him. Aeneas Sylvius arid St. 
John Capistrano, who preached the cnisade in Hun- 
gary, considered the comet rather as a favourable 
omen in the war against the Turks. 

Hence it is clear that Platina has looked wrongly 


upon the Bull as the outcome of fear of come1)s. The 
historians of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
contented themselves with quoting Platina incjre or 
less accurately (Calvisius 1605, Spondanus i641, 
Lubienietski 1666). Fabrc (1726) in his continuation 
of the “Histoire Eccl^siastique" by Floury gave a 
somewhat free paraphrase. Bruys (1733), an apos- 
tate (who afterwards entered the Church again), 
copies Fleury-Fabre adding “que le Pape profita en 
habile homme de la superstition et de la cr4dulit6 
des peuples". It is only when we come to Laplace's 
“ Exposition du Systeme du monde ", that we find the 
expression that the pope ordered the comet and the 
Turks to be exorcized (conjure)^ which expression we 
find again in Darn's poem “ L'Astronoinie ". Arago 
(Des Comdtes en g6neral etc. Aimuaire du Bureau 
des liOn^iiudcs 1832, 244) converts it into an excom- 
munication. Arago's treatise was soon translated 
into all the European languagcis, after which time the 
appearance of the comet (1456) is hardly ever men- 
tioned, but this historical lie must be repeated in 
various shapes. Smyth (Cycle of celestial objects) 
speaks of a special protest and excommunication 
exorcizing the Devil, the Turks, and the comet. 
Grant (History of physical astronomy) refers to the 
publication of a Bull, in which Callistus anathema- 
tized both the Turks and the Comet. Babiiiet (Revue 
des deux mondes, 23 ann., vol. 4, 1853, 831) has the 
pope "lancer un timidc anatheme sur la cometc et 
Bur les ennemis de la Chri'^tiente", whilst in the battle 
of Belgrade "les Freres M incurs aux premiers rangs, 
invoquaient I'exorcisrne du pape centre la comete". 
In different w^s the legend is repeated by Chambers, 
Flammarion, r)rai)er, Jamin, Dickson White, and 
others. However, the truth is gaining ground and it 
is hoped the story of the ex(;ommunicatcd comet will 
soon be relegated to the realm of fables. 

Pastou, (Jeachichte d. Pdpste, I, II, jHissim; MiritATORi, Rer. 
italic, 9criptores, XX 477, 011-14; Bisholati, Vitc di due 

illu&tri cremoneiti (Milan. 18r)()); Dei-haui-X, Calixte III ci la 
cotnHe de Halley; Collection de pricin historiques (BniHsolH, 1800), 
301 .*>; Geuaud, Of a Bull and a comet in The Month 
1907); Thiriun, La comkle de. Halley. Son hintoire el la Uyende 
de son excommunication in Revue des quest, ac., :inl series, XVI 
(BniHsels), 670-9.'>; Stein, Calixte IIJ et hi comhte de. Halley in 
Specola astronomira Vaticana, II (1909); IIauen, Hie. Fahel von 
d. Kometenbulle in Stimmen aua Maria- Laach, LXVIII (1910), 
413. 

J. Stein. 

Plato and Platonism. — I. Life of Plato. — Plato 
(IlXcirctfi', the broad-shouldcAd) was born at Athens in 
428 or 427 b. c. He came of an aristocratic and 
wealthy family, although some writers represented 
him as having felt the stress of poverty. Doubtless 
he profited by the educational facilities afforded young 
men of his class at Athens. When about twenty years 
old he met Socrates, and the intercourse, which lasted 
eight or ten years, between master ami pupil was 
the decisive influence in Plato's philosophical career. 
Before meeting Socrates he had, very likely, developed 
an interest in the earlier philosophers,’ and in schemes 
for the betterment of political conditions at Athens. 
At an early age he devoted himself to poetry. All 
these interests, however, were absorbed in the pursuit 
of wisdom to which, under the guidance of SocraUis, 
he ardently devoted himself. After the dc»ath of 
Socrates he mined a group of the Socratic disciples 
gathered at Mcgara under the leadership of Euclid. 
Later he travelled in Egypt, Miigna Gnecia, and 
Sicily. His profit from these journeys has btfen exag- 
gerated by some biographers. There can, however, be 
no doubt that in Italy ne studied the doctrines of the 
Pythagoreans. His three journeys to Sicily were, 
apparently, to influence the older and younger Dion- 
ysius in favour of his ideal system of 'government. 
But in this he failed, incurring the enmity of the two 
rulers, was cast into prison, and sold ^ a slave. Ran- 
somed by a friend, he returned to his school of phil- 
osophy at Athens. This differed from the Socratio 
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School in fnany respects. It had a definite location 
in the groves near the gymnasium of Academus, its 
tone wjis more refined, more attention was given to 
literary''form, and there was less indulgence in the odd, 
and even vulgar method of illustration which charac- 
terized the Socratic manner of exposition. After his 
return from his third journey to Sicily he devoted 
himself unremittingly to writing and teaching, until 
his eightieth year, when, as Cicero tells us, he died in 
the midst of his intellectual labours (“scribens est 
inortuus”) (“l)e Seneet.”, v, 13). 

II. Works. — It is practically certain that all 
^ Plato's genuine works have come down to us. The 

lost works ascribed to him, such as the “Divisions” 
and the “Unwritten Doctrines”, are certainly not 
genuine. Of the thirty-six dialogues, some — the 
“PhajdsLis”, “Protagoras”, “Phsedo”, “The Repub- 
lic”, “The Hanquet” etc. — are undoubtedly genuine; 
others — e. g. the “Minos” — may with equal certainty 
be considered spurious; w’hile still a third group — the 
“Ion”, “Greater llippias”, and “First Alcibiades” — 
is of doubtful authenticity. In all his writings Plato 
uses the dialogue with a skill never since equalled. 
That form permitted liim to develop the Socratic 
method of (question and answer. For, while Plato 
elaborated to a high degree the faculty by which the 
abstract is understood and pi-esented, he was Greek 
enough to follow the artistic instinct in teaching by 
means of a clear-cut concrete type of philosophical 
excellence. “^I'lie use of the myth in the dialogues has 
occasioned considerable dilli(!ulty to the commentators 
and critics. When we try to put a value on the con- 
tent of a Platonic myth, we are often baffled by the 
suspicion that it is all meant to be subtly ironical, or 
that it is introduciHl to cover up the inherent contra- 
dictions of l^lato's thought. In any case, the myth 
should never b(^ taken too seriously or invoked as an 
evidence of what Plato really believed. 

III. Philosophy. — (1) The Starting-Point , — The 
immediate starting-point of Plato’s philosophical 
speculation was the Socratic teaching. In his attempt 
to define the conditions of knowledge so as to refute 
sophistic scepticism, Socrates had taught that the 
only true knowledge is a knowledge by means of con- 
cepts. The concept, he said, represents all the reality 
of a thing. As used by Socrates, this was merely a 
principle of knowledge. It was taken up by Plato as a 
principle of Ueing. If the concept represents all the 
reality of things, the reality must be something in the 
ideal order, not necessarily in the things themselves, 
but rather above them, in a world by itself. For the 
concept, therefore, Plato substitutes the Idea. He 
completes the work of Socrates by teaching that the 
objectively rcjal Ideas are the foundation and justifi- 
cation of scientific knowledge. At the same time, he 
has in mind a problem which claimed much attention 
from pr(*-Socratic thinkers, the problem of change. 
The Ehiatics, following Parmenides, held that there 
is no real change or multiplicity in the world, that 
reality is one. Ileraclitus, on the contrary, regarding 
motion and multiplicity as real, maintained that per- 
manence is only apparent. The Platonic theory of 
Ideas is an attempt to solve this crucial question by a 
metaphysical compromise. The Elcatics, Plato said, 
are right in maintaining that reality does not change; 
for the Ideas are immutable. Still, there is, as Hera- 
clitus contended, change in the world of our expe- 
rience, or, as# Plato terms it, the world of phenomena. 
Plato, then, supposes a world of Ideas apart from the 
world of our experience, and immeasurably superior 
to it. He imagines that all human souls dwelt at one 
time in that higher world. Wlien, therefore, we behold 
in the shadow-world around us a phenomenon or 
appearance of anything, the mind is moved to a re- 
membrance of the Idea (of that same phenomenal 
thing) which it formerly contemplated. In its delight 
it wonders at the contrast, and by wonder is led to 


recall as perfectly as possible the intuition itr* enjoyed 
in a previous existence. This is the task of philosophy. 
Philosophy, therefore, consists in the eilort to rise 
from the knowledge of phenomena, or appearances, to 
the noumenaj or realities. Of all the Ideas, however,/ 
the Idea of the beautiful shines out through the 
phenomenal veil more clearly than any other; henc*, 
the beginning of all philosophical activity is the ^ve 
and admiration of the Beautiful. 

(2) Division of Philoso'phy . — The different parts 
of philosophy are not distinguished by Plato with the 
same formal precision found in Aristot(;lcan and post- 
Aristotoltian systems. We may, however, for con- 
venience, distinguish: (a) Diah'ctic, the science of the 
Idea in itself; (t)) Physics, the knowh'dge of the Idea 
as incorporated or incarnated in the world of phenom- 
ena, and (c) Ethics and '1 ht'ory of the iState, or the 
science of the Idea embodied in liuman conduct and 
human society. 

(a) Dialectic. — This is to be understood as synony- 
mous not with logic but with metaphysics. It sig- 
nifies the scieniie of the Idea, the science of reality, 
science in the only trui; sense of the word. For the 
Ideas are the only realities in the world. We observe, 
for instance, just actions, and we know that . ome men 
are just. Hut both in the actions and in the persons 
designated as just there exist many imperfections; 
they are only i)artly jusf.. In the world ;ibove us 
there exists justiitc, absolute, perfect, unmixed with 
injustice, eternal, unehang(‘able, immortal. This is 
tlie Idea of justice. Similarly, in that world above us 
there exist the Ideas of greatness, goodni'ss, beauty, 
wisdom, etc., and not only thise, but also the Ideas of 
concrete material objects such as the Idea of man, the 
Idea of horse, the Idea of trees, etc. In a word, the 
world of Ideas is a counU'rp.art of the world of our 
experience, or ratlier the latter is a feeble imitation 
of the former, llie Ideas arc the prototypes, the 
phenomena are cctypi's. In the alle gory of the cave 
(Republic, VH, 514 d) a race of nu-n arc described 
as chained in a fixed position in a cavern, able to 
look only at the wall in front of them. When an 
animal, e. g. a hors(\ passes in front of the cave, they, 
beholding the shadow on the wall, imagine it to be a 
reality, and while in prison tiny know' nf no otlier 
reality. When tliey are released and go into the light 
they are dazzled, but w hen they succ(;ed in distin- 
guishing a horse among the objects around them, their 
first impulse is to take that for a shadow of the being 
which they saw on the wall. The xjrisoners are “like 
ourselves”, says Plato. The world of our exi)erience, 
which we take to be real, is only a shadow-world. 
The real world is the worhl of Ideas, which we roach, 
not by sense-knowledge, but by intuitive contempla- 
tion. The Ideas are participat(‘d by the phenomena; 
but how this participation takes place, and in w'hat 
sense the phenomena are imitations of the Ideas, Plato 
does not fully explairy; at most he invokes a negative 
principle, sometimes called “Platonic Matter”, to 
account for the “falling-off” of the phenomena from 
the perfection of the Idea. The limitating principle 
is the cause of all defects, decay, and (;hange in the 
world around us. The just man, for instance, falls 
short of absolute justice (the Idea of Justice), because 
in men the Idea of justice is fragmentated, dcl)aBed, 
and reiluced by the principle of limitation. owards 
end of his life, Plato leaned more and «nore 
towards the Pythagorean number-theory, and, in the 
“Timaus” especially, he is inclined to interpret the 
Ideas in terms of matherliatics. His followers em- 
phasized this element imduly, and, in the course of 
neo-Platonic speculation, the Ideas w'cre identified 
with numbers. There was much in the theory of Ideas 
that appealed to the first Christian philosophers. The 
emphatic affirmation of a supennundanc, spiritual 
order of reality and the equally emphatic assertion of 
the caducity of things material ntted in with the 
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essentiilly Chnstian contention that spiritual in- 
terests are supreme. To render the world of Ideas 
more acceptable to Christians, the Patristic Plato- 
nists from Justin Martyr to St. Augustine maintained 
that, that world exists in the mind of God, and that 
this was what Plato meant. On the other hand, 
^^istotle understood Plato to refer to a world of Ideas 
sTm-subsisting and separate. Instead, therefore, of 
picturing to ourselves the world of Ideas as existing 
in God, we should represent God as existing in the 
world of Ideas. For, among the Ideas, the hierarchical 
supremacy is attributed to the Idea of God, or Ab^ 
lute Goodness, wliich is said to be for the supercelestial 
universe what the sun in the heavens is for this 
terrestrial world of ours. 

(b) Physics. — The Idea incorporated, so to speak, 
in the phenomenon is less real than the Idea in its 
own world, or than the Idea embodied in human con- 
duct and human society. Physics, i. e., the knowledge 
of the Idea in phenomena, is, therefore, inferior in dig- 
nity and importance to Dialectic and Ethics. In fact, 
the world of phenomena has no scientific interest for 
Plato. The knowledge of it is not true knowledge, nor 
the source, but only the occasion of true knowledge. 
The phenomena stimulate our minds to a recollection 
of the intuition of Ideas, and with that intuition scien- 
tific knowledge begins. Moniover, Plato’s interest in 
nature is dominated by a teleological view of the 
world as animated with a World-Soul, which, con- 
scious of its processes, does all things for a useful 
purpose, or, rather, for ^^the best”, morally, intcllc*c- 
tually, and aesthetically. This conviction is appanmt 
especially in the Platonic account of the origin of the 
universe, contained in the ^^Tiimeus”, although the 
details regarding the atjtivity of the derniurgos and the 
created gods should not, p(;rhaps, be taken seriously, 
iiimilarly, the account of the origin of the soul, in the 
same dialogue, is a combination of philosophy and 
myth, in which it is not easy to distinguish the one 
from the other. It is clear, however, that Plato holds 
the spiritual natvini of the soul as tiigainst the material- 
istic Atomi.sts, and that he believes the soul to have 
existed before its union with the body. The whole 
theory of Ideas, in so far, at least, as it is applied to 
human kiu#wlcdge, presupposes the doctrine of pre- 
existence. “All knowledge is recollection” has no 
meaning ex(jept in the hypcjthesis of the soul’s pre- 
natal intuition of Ideas. It is equally incontrovertible 
that Plato held the soul to be immortal. His convic- 
tion on this point was as unshaken as Socrates’s. His 
attempt to ground that conviction on unassailable 
premises is, indeed, open to criticism, because hi.s 
arguments rest cither on the hypoth(?sis of previous 
existence or on his general theory ^f Ideas. Never- 
theless, the considerations which he offers in favour of 
immortality, in the “Phacdo”, have helped to 
strengthen all subsequent generations in the belief in 
a future life. His description of the future state of the 
soul is dominated by the Pythagorean doctrine of 
transmigration. Here, again, the details are not to be 
taken as seriously as the main fact, and we can well 
imagine that the account of the soul condemned to 
return in the body of a fox or a wolf is introduced 
chiefly because it accentuates the doctrine of rewards 
and pui\ishments, which is part of Plato’s ethical sys- 
tem. Before passing to his ethical doctrines it is 
necessary to indicate one other point of his psychiW- 
ogy. The soul, Plato teaches, consists of three pjifrts: 
the rational soul, which re^dcs in the head; the iras- 
cible soul, the seat of courage, which resides in the 
heart; and the appetitive soi^, the seat of desire, 
which resides in the abdomen. These are pot three 
faculties of one soul, but three parts really distinct. 

(o) Ethics and Theory of the State. — Like all the 
Greeks, Plato took for granted that the highest 
TOod of man, subjectively considered, is happiness 
{M^aifutvla) . Objectively, the highest good of man 
XII.-U 


is the absolutely highest good in general, Coodnesk 
itself, or God. The meang by w;hich this highest good 
is to be attained is the practice of virtiw* and- the 
acquisition of wisdom. So far ils the body hinders 
these pursuits it should be brought into subjection. 
Here, however, asceticism should be moderated in the 
interests of harmony and symmetry — Plato never 
w^ent the length of condemning matter and the human 
body in particular, as the source of all evil — for wealth, 
health, art, and innocent pleasures are means of 
attaining happiness, though not indispensable, as 
virtue is. Virtue is order, harmony, the healtli of the 
soul; vice i.s disorder, discord, disease. The State is, 
for Plato, the highest embodiment of the Idea. It 
should have for its aim the establishment and cultiva- 
tion of virtue. The reason of this is that man, even 
in the savage condition, could, indeed, attain virtue. 
In order, how’ever, that virtue may be establislied 
systematically and cease to bo a matter of chance or 
haphazfird, education is necessary, and without a 
social organization education is impossible. In his 
“Republic” he sketches an ideal, state, a polity which 
should exist if rulers and subjects would devote tocm- 
selve«, as they ought, to the cultivation of wiwlom. 
Tlie iclcal state is modelled on the individual soul. It 
consists of l,hree orders: rulers (corresponding to the 
reasonable sonl), producers (corn'sponding to desire), 
and warriors (corresponding to courage). The cliar- 
acf eri.stic virtue of the producers is thrift, that of tJie 
soldiers braver^^ and that of the rulers wisdom. Sim^c 
philoso])hy is the love of wisdom, it is to be the 
dominant power in the state: “Unless philosoidicrs 
become rulers or rulers become true and Uiorough 
studenis of philosophy, there shall be no end to the 
troubles of states and of humanity” (Rep., V, 473), 
which is only another way of saying that those wlio 
govern should be distinguished by qualities which are 
distinctly intellectual. Plato is an advocate of State 
ab.solutism, such as existed in his time in Spjirla. 
The State, he maintains, exercis(\s unlimited power. 
Neither private property nor family inst itutions have 
any place in the Platonic state. The children belong 
to the State as soon as they are born, and should be 
taken in charge by the State from the beginning, for 
the purpose of education. They should be educated 
by otTicials appointed by the State, and, according to 
the measure of ability which they exhibit, they are to 
be assigned by the Sta^p t o the order of produccis, 
to that of warriors, or to the governing class. These 
impractical schemes reflect at once Phil o’s discontent 
w4th the demagogy then prevalent at Athtms and his 
personal predihujtion for the ari.stocratic form of 
government. Indeed, his seln'mc is e.ssentially ari.s- 
tocratic in the original meaning of the w'ord; it 
advocates government by the (intellectually) best. 
The unreality of it all, and the remoteness of its 
chance to be tested by practic(^, must have been evi- 
dent to Plato himself. For in his “Laws” he sketclu's 
a modified scheme which, though inferior, he thinks, 
to the plan outlined in the “Republic”, is nearer to 
the level of wiiat the average state can attain. 

IV. The Platonic School. — Plato’s School, like 
Aristotle’s, W'as organized by Plato himself and handed 
over at the time of his death to his nephew' Si)eu- 
sippus, the first scholarch, or ruler of the school. It 
w'as then know'n as the Academy, because it met in 
the groves of Acadcnius. The Acadcm>' continued, 
with varying fortunes, to maintain its kientity as a 
Platonic school, first at Athens, and later at Alex- 
andria until the first century of the Christian era. 
It modified the Platonic system in the direction of 
mysticism and demonology, and underwent at least 
one period of scepticism. It ended in a loosely cori" 
structed eclecticism. With the advent of nco- 
Platonism (q. v.), founded by Aminonius and devel- 
oped by Plotinus, Platonism definitively entered the 
cau.se of Paganism against Christianity. Neverthe- 
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less, the gr&at majority of the Christian philosophers 
down to St. Augustine were Platonists. They appre- 
ciated the ^(iplifting influence of Plato’s psychology 
and metaphysics, and recognized in that innuence a 
powerful ally of Christianity in the warfare against 
materialism and naturalism. These Christian Plato- 
nists underestimated Aristotle, whom they generally 
referred to as an “acute” logician whose philosophy 
favoured the heretical opponents of orthodox Chris- 
tianity. The Middle Ages completely reversed this 
verdict. The first scholastics knew only the logical 
treatises of Aristotle, and, so far as they were psychol- 
o^sts or metaphysicians at all, they drew on the Plato- 
nism of St. Augustine. Their successors, however, in 
the twelfth century came to a^ knowledge of the 
psychology, metaphysics, and ethics of Aristotle, and 
adopted the Aristotelean view so completely that 
before the end of the thirteenth century the Stagyrite 
occupied in the Christian schools the position occu- 
pied in the fifth century by the founder of the Acad- 
emy. There were, however, episodes, so to speak, of 
Platonism in the history of Scholasticism — e. g., the 
School of Chartres in the twelfth century — and 
throughout the vrholc scholastic period some prin- 
ciples of Platonism, and especially of nco-Platonism, 
were incorporated in the Aristotelean system adopted 
by the schoolmen. The Renaissance brought a re- 
vival of Platonism, due to the influence of men like 
Bessarion, Plethon, Ficino, and the two Mirandolas. 
The Cambridge Platonists of the seventeenth century, 
such as Cudworth, Henry More, Cumberland, and 
Glanville, reacting against humanistic naturalism, 

spiritualized Puritanism” by restoring the founda- 
tions of conduct to principles intuitionally known and 
independent of self-interest. Outside the schools of 
philosophy which arc described as Platonic there are 
many philosophers and groups of philosophers in 
modern times who owe much to the inspiration of 
Plato, and to the enthusiasm for the liigher pursuits 
of the mind which they derived from the study of his 
works. 

The standard printed edition of Platons works is that of Ste- 
PHANUS (Paris, 1578). Among more recent editions are B£KK 1 <» 
(Berlin, 1816-23), Firmin-Diuot (Paris, 1866 — ). The best Eng- 
lish tr. is JowETT, The Dialogues of Plato (Oxford, 1871; 3rd ed.. 
New York, 1892). For exposition of Plato’s system cf, Zelleu, 
Plato and the Older Academy, tr. Ali.etne and Goodw'in (London, 
1888); Grote, Plata and the Other Companions of Socrates (Lon- 
don, 1886); Pater, Plato ond Platonism (J.x>ndon, 1893); 
Turner, History of Philosophy (Boston, 19U3), 93 sq.; 
Fouill^e, IjO philosophic de Plcdon (Paris, 1892) ; Huit, La tie et 
Veeuvre de Platon (Paris, 1893); Wi^dklband, Platon (Stuttgart, 
1001) ; Lutoslawski, (^gin and Groivth of Plato's Logie (London, 
1897). For history of Plutonism cf. Bussell, The School of Plato 
(London, 1896) ; IIuiT, Le platonisme d Byzance et en Italic d la fin 
du moyen-Age (Brussels, 1894); articles in Annales de philosophic’ 
ehritienne, new series, XX~XX1I; Tarozzi, La tradiziorhe pla- 
tonica nel medio evo (Trani Vecchi, 1892). 

William Turner. 

Play, Pierre-Guillaume-FrISd^.ric, Le, French 
economist, b. at La Riviere (Calvados), 11 April, 1806: 
d. at Paris, 5 April, 1882. His childhood was spent 
among Christian people, with a poor widowed mother. 
From the college of Havre he went (1824) to Paris, 
where he followed the scientific courses of the College 
St. Louis, the polytechnic school, and the school of 
mines. At the polytechnic school he had as fellow- 
pupils the economist Michel Chevalier, P6re Gratry, 
and the philosopher Jean Reynaud. In 1829 with Rey- 
naud he made a journey on foot through the Rhine 
provinces, Hanover, Brunswick, Prussia, and Belgium 
to study mining, customs, and social institutions. 
On his return an accident in the course of a chem- 
ical experiment caused him eighteen months of suffer- 
ing and deformed his hands for life. He became secre- 
tary of the “Annales des mines” and of “Statistique 
de rindustric mip^rale”, and professor of metallurgy 
at the school of mines (1840). Each year he travelled 
six months, studying metallurgy and social problems, 
and questioning traders, workmen, owners, and peas- 
ants. He spoke five languages and understood eight. 


His life may be divided into two periods: from 1833- 
66 he invented, applied, and perfected his metheSd ; from 
1856-;82 he explained, developed, and perfected his 
doctrine. In 1833 he visited Spain; in 1836 and 1846, 
Belgium; 1836 and 1842, Great Britain; 1837 and 
1844, Russia; 1845, Denmark, Sweden, and Norway; 
1844 and 1845, Germany; 1846, Austria, Hungary, : 
and Northern Italy. Extracts from his correspond •' 
ence with his yrife and mother during his trav&s 
were published in 1899. During his sojourns in Russia 
he wfis consulted by Nicholas I on various projects of 
reform, and, having; undertaken at the instance of 
Prince Anatol Demidoff a scionlJfic expedition into 
the coal regions of Donetz, the prince entrusted him 
with the superintendence of his gold, silver, platinum, 
copper, and iron mines, which employed 45,000 men 
in the Ural region. 

His conversations with Comte de Rayneval, 
French ambassador at Madrid, to whom he liad been 
recommended by Boieldicu, convinced him that the 
forced division of inheritances established by the Code 
Napoldon had evil social consequences. His visit to 
the Baron de Tamm, who directed 2300 workmen at 
Osterby, near IJpsala, showed him what might be 
done by resident owners anxious for the welfare of 
their people, and his theory of “social auU.'orities” 
slowly took form in his mind. Among the peasants 
and blacksmiths of the Ural region he observed a social 
condition very similar to the ancient French feudal 
regime, and his statements regarding the comfort of 
these people coincided with those of Gu(^rard and 
Leopold Dclisle concerning tlie prosperous condition 
of the French agricultural classes during the early 
centuries of feudalism. He thus formed ideas (piite 
at variance with the juridical and historical concep- 
tions propagated by the men of the French Revolu- 
tion. His ” method of observation ”, the rules of which 
he gradually formulated, was in contradiction to the in-^ 
dividualism of the French Revolution. It consisted 
in studying, not the individual, but the family (which 
is the real social unit) , and in studying types of families 
among the stationary clement of the population whose 
members lead uniform lives and faithfully preserve 
their local customs. 

From 1848, during the months he spent in Paris, 
Le Play held weekly gatherings of persons* of various 
opinions interested in the social question; among 
them were Jean Reynaud, Lamartine, Franyois Arago, 
Carnot, Lanjuinais, Tocqiieville, Montalembert, 
Saintc-Bcuve, Ag6n6r de Gtisy)arin, Abb6 Diipanloup, 
Thiers, Auguste Cochin, and Charles Du pin. During 
the social troubles which followed the Revolution of 
1848 these men besought I^e Play to abandon his teach- 
ing at the school of inines and to devote himself ex- 
clusively to the exposition of his social system. But 
Le Play, ever scriipulous, considercMl it necessary to 
make further journeys to Switzerland, the Danube 
provinces, and Central Turkey (1848), Auvergne 
(1850), England and Western Germany (1851), Aus- 
tria and Russia (1853). However, in 1855 he pub- 
lislied “Les ouvriers europcens”, describing the ma- 
terial and moral life of thirty-six families, among 
widely different races, which he h.*wl studied at close 
range. The School of Le Play continues this series of 
valuable monographs in a periodical entitled “Les 
ouvriers des deux mondes”. The English eepnomist 
Higgs declared that Le Play’s monographs on four 
E^S^is^ families arc the best available a(jcoun!i of 
En^sh popular life from the economic point of view. 
Taine, the French historian, after studying the origins 
of contemporary France fbr his great work, wrote: 
**By his’ methodical, exact, and profound researches, 
Le Play Jias done a great service to politics and, in 
consequence, to history.” Luzzatti, a Jew who later 
became president of the Italian ministry, wrote to 
Le Play: “After drinking at all sources, I draw inspirar 
lion for my studies from your method alone. ” Aiul it 
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was in conformity with Le Play’s method that Carroll 
D. Wnght, head of the Boston Bureau of Statistics 
and later Commissioner of Labour at Washington, 
had 6000 moriographs dealing with labour problems 
compiled; in acknowledging the influence of the study 
i of Le Play, he says, “I received from it a new inspira- 
*,tion which completely changed the trend of my 
Ij^^ughts.” Le Play had intended to add to ‘*Lcs 
ouvriers europ4ens” a final chapter setting forth cer- 
tain doctrinal conclusions, but at the last he held them 
back to let them mature, and simply wrote: '*If 
required to point out the force which, operating at 
each extremity of the social scale, suffices, strictly 
speaking, to render a people prosperous, we should 
unhesitatingly answer: at the bottom, foresight; at 
the top, religion. In analysing facts and comparing 
figures, social science always leads real observers to the 
principles of the Divine law.” In 1856 Le Play 
founded the Soci6t6 d’ Economic Sociale with the 
intention of preparing public opinion to accept his 
conclusions. 

In 1855 (second period) Napoleon III ap]:K)inted 
Le Play councillor of State and reposed in him a con- 
fidence which steadily incresised. He also requested 
Le Play to write a book on the social principles which 
seemed to him requisite for the prosperity of society. 
Le Play consented and, in 1864, published his ”R6- 
forme sociale en France, d^duitc de robservation 
coinparfje des pcuples curop6ens”. In the first chap- 
ter, “La religion”, he dehiiids the religious idea against 
Darwinism and Scepticism, but at that date the va- 
rious religions seemed to him but external forms, 
equally respectable and inspired by the same religious 
sentiment; he does not decide in favour of any. He 
defends God, respects Jesus Christ, but fails to appre- 
ciat.e the Church. From his observations he concluded 
that the doctrine of the original goodness of man is 
false, that the tendency to evil is ingrained in human 
nature, that, therefore, a law is needed to compel man 
to do good in order to attain happiness, and he hails 
this law in the Decalogue but makes little account of 
the Gospel. The work was a sort of social apologetic 
for the Decalogue: *‘thc erring”, he writes, ”on whom 
the traditional truths have no longer any influence, are 
led back by the facts which the method of observation 
brings to light.” The book met with great success. 
Sainte-Beuve proclaimed him “a rejuvenated Bonald, 
progressive and scientific”, Montalernbert wrote: 
“Le Play has produced the mos1> original, most use- 
ful, most courageous, and, in every respect, the strong- 
est book of the century. He not only possesses more 
eloquence than the illustrious Tocquevillc, but much 
more practical perspicacity and above all greater 
moral courage. I repeat, what I admire most in him 
is the courage which impels him tO: fight with raised 
visor against most of the dominant prejudices of his 
time and country. In this, even more than in his pro- 
digious knowledge of facts, wil^ consist his true great- 
ness in the intellectual history of the nineteenth cen- 
tury.” Napoleon III entrusted the organization of 
the Exposition Universelle of 1867 to Le Play, whom 
he maac commissary general, and, at his request, the 
emperor created a new order of reward in favour of 
“establishments and localities throughout the world 
which give the best cx!k.mples of social peace”. But 
despite •public opinion ana the sympathy of the em- 
peror, the jurists opposed Le Play’s ideas regal- 
ing ^testamentary liocrty. As early as 1865 Baron 
dc V6auce, a member of the corps Ugislatiff pro- 
posed that the Govemmie^t should study the modifi- 
cation of the laws of inheritance, but his proposal 
received the votes of only forty-one deputies. The 
emperor, however, on two occasions had investiga- 
tions made with a view to the establishment of tes- 
tamentary freedom in favour of small holdings, but 
the project was opposed by the jurists and failed. In 
November, 1869, he urged Le Play to make another 


effort to win over five senators to this vi8w, but this 
attempt, also, was unsuccessful. ^ 

It was at the emperor's suggestion that, m January, 
1870, Le Play in his “ L’organisation du travail” gave 
a r4sum6 of the principles expounded in “La R6forme 
sociale”. The emperor also asked him to present to 
two of his ministers the conclusions of this book as 
expr^ing the imperial opinion, but further action 
was prevented by the outbreak of war and the fall of 
the empire. In 187 1, after the war and the Commune, 
Le Play published his book “ L'organisation do la 
famille” and his pamphlet on “La paix sociale apreis 
le d^siistre”, and to propagate his ideius he founded 
in France “ Unions de la paix sociale”. His ideas met 
with little political succ(\ss; the project laid before the 
National Assembly, 25 June, 1871, for the modifica- 
tion of the laws of in]ierit.ancc was without result. 
Le Play groimed about him emiiUMit economists such 
as Focillon, Claudio Jannet, Cheysson, and Rostand. 
In 1875 he published “La Constitution do I'Angle- 
terre”; in 1876, “Jja reforme cn Europe et le saint de 
la France”; in 1877-79, the second (nlition of his 
“Ouvriers europ^;ons”, whi(;li, enriched with now de- 
tails, is a sort of compendium of the social history 
of Europe from 1855; and in 1881, “La Constitution 
esscntiellp de rhurnanite”. In 1881 also app(‘ared the 
review, “La r<!;forme sociale”, which, even to-day, 
propagates Le Play’s idetis. 

The social doctrine elaborated in his works is as 
follows: In all prosperous nations there are certain 
institutions wliich accompany and explain this pros- 
perity. These institutions are (1) the obs(*rvancc of 
the Decalogue; (2) public worship — on this point Le 
Play devotes some beautiful passages to U\e role of 
the Catholic clergy in the United Stal es and in Canada 
(which he calls the model nation (jf our time), ex- 
presses his fear that the concordatory n^girae in Franco 
will produce a Church of bureaucrats, and dnjams of a 
liberty such as exists in America for the Church of 
France; (3) testamentary fr(;edom, vrhicjh according 
to him distinguishes peoples of vigorous expansion 
while the compulsory division of inheritances is the 
system of conquered races and inferior classes. It is 
only, he asserts, under the former system that 
familles-souches can develop, which are establishc^d 
on the soil and are not afraid of being prolific; (4) 
legislation punishing seduction and permitting the 
investigation of paternity; (5) institutions founded 
by large land owners of industrial leaders to uplift 
the condition of the workman. liC Play feared the 
intervention of the State in the labour system and 
considered that the State* should cmcourage the social 
authorities to oxercivso what he calls “patronage”, and 
should reward the heads of indihstry who founded 
philanthropic institutions. The Ijcaguc for Social 
Service, organized at New York in 1898 by Mr. 
Tolman, applied those ideas of Le PLay; (6) liberty 
of instruction, i. e. frcHidom from State control; (7) 
decentralization in the State. He greatly admired the 
English idejis of self-government. In his latest works 
the Catholic tendency becomes more and more clearly 
defined. Le Play desired to collaborate with the 
clergy in the work of social reform; he believed that 
fidelity to God’s law, an essential need of societies, 
could not be better guaranteed than by the doctrines, 
sacraments, and worship of the Catholic Church. 
One of his last public acts was a proceeding in behalf 
of the Church's right to teach, which wajj threatened 
by the projects of M. Jules Ferry. He obtained from 
his friend St. George Mivart a statement, signed by 
Glatlstone, Lord Rosebery, and numerous profijssora 
of Oxford, Cambridge, and London, regarding the 
English idea and practice of liberty of instruction. 

Le Play was very influential in Catholic circles. In 
his Lenten pastoral for 1881, Cardinal de Boimechose 
compared him to “ those ancient sages of Greece who 
w^nt to Egypt and the most remote countries of the 
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Orient^ to glean from sanctuary to sanctuanr the 
primitive tir^ditions of the human race*\ The future 
Cardinal JLavigeric wrote to him, “You are one of the 
men whom 1 most respect and admire.” Although 
the “(Euvre dcs cerclcs catholiques ouvriers”, 
founded in 1870 by the Comte dc Mun and the 
Marquis dc la Tour du Pin, held on the subject of the 
Statens intervention in the labour system very differ- 
ent ideas from those of Le Play, the marquis claimed 
Le Play as one of his masters, because of the latter’s 
attacks on Rousseau’s thtv)ry of the original goodness 
of man and on the juridical and social ideas of the men 
of the French Revolution. 

Le Play, Voyages en Europe: extraits de sa correspondanee 
n’aris, 1899); Auhurtin, Fridiric Le Play (Paris, 1906); Db 
C uRZON, FrhUric Le Play (Poitiers, 1899); Dk III bur, Le Play 
(Paris, 1906); Dimier, Les mattres de la contre rivolution au 19* 
^cle (Paris, 1907) ; Files du centenaire de Le Play et XXV* eongria 
de la sociiti internationale d'economie soeiale (Paris, 1907); Bau- 
NAKo, Lafoi et sea vicloirea, 11 (Paris, 1884), chapter on Le Play's 
religious attitude. 

Georges Goyau. 

Plegmund, Archbishop of Canterbury, d. 2 Aug., 
914. He wius a Mercian, and spent his early life near 
Chester as a hermit on an island called after him Pleg- 
inundham (the present Plemstall). His reputation 
for piety and learning caused King Alfred to summon 
him to court, where he helped the king in his literary 
work. In 890 he was chosen Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and went to Rome to receive the pallium from 
Pope Formosus. When the acts ami ordinations of 
Formosus were condemnetl in 897 and the condemna- 
tion was confirmed in 905, the position of Plegmund 
became questionable, and in 908 he paid a second 
visit to Rome, probably to obtain confirmation by Ser- 
gius III of his acts as archbishop, and to arrange a 
subdivision of the West Saxon episcopate. This w'as 
carried out the following year, when Plegmund conse- 
crated seven bishops on one day. five for Wessex and 
two others. He died in extreme old age and was buried 
in his cathedral at Canlc^rbury. 

Anglo-Saxon Chrorncle, unn. 800, 891 and 923, gives the last- 
named year as the date of his death, which is certainly wrong, and 
confounds him with Archbishop iEthclhelm in Rolls A'criea (1861); 
William of Malmesbury, iJesta Ponlijicum in R. S. (1870); 
Idem, Cesta Regum in R. S. (1887-89) ; Gervahe ok Canterbury, 
Historical Works in R. S. (1879-80) ; Kemble, Codex Diplomaticua 
^vi Saxonici (London, 1839-48); Stubbs, Registrum Sacrum 
Anglicanum (Oxford, 1858) ; Hardy, Descriptive Catalogue (Lon- 
don, 1862-71); Hook, Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury 
(London, 1860-84); Birch, Cartularium Saxonicum (London, 
1885-93): Searle, Anglo-Saxon ^ishops, Nobles, and Kings 
(Cambridge, 1899) ; Henfrey, Guxde to Study of English Coins 
(London, 1885). 

Edwin Burton. 

Plenarium, a book of formulae and texts. Plena- 
rium or Plenarius {Liber) is any book that contains 
completely all matters pertaining to one subject other- 
wise found scattered in several books. Thus, in the 
life of Bishop Aldrich (Baluzc, “Miscell.”, I, iii, 29) 
we read of a Plenarium, or Breviarium, which seems to 
be a book of church rents (Binterim, “Denkwiiniig- 
keiten”, IV, i, 239). The entire mortuary office. Ves- 
pers, Matins, Lauds, and Mass, is called Plenarium. 
A complete copy of the four Gospels was called an 
“ Evangeliarium plenarium ”. Under this heacling we 
might class the “Book of Gospels” at Lichfield Cathe- 
dri^ and the “Book of Gospels” given by Athelstan 
to Christ church in Canterbury, now in the library of 
Lambeth Palace (Rock, “Church of our Fathers”, I, 
122). Some<Plcnaria gave all the writings of the New 
Testament, others those parts of the Sacred Scriptures 
that were commonly read in the Divine service and 
bore the name “ Lectionarium plenarium” (Becker, 
“Catal. bibl. ant.”, 1885, 28, no. 237; 68, no. 650, 
659) . When priests in their missionary labours began 
to be scattered singly in (lifferent places, and when, in 
consequence, co-celebration of the Sacred Mysteries 
was rendered impossible, and private Masses oecame 
more frequent, the complete Missal or “Missale pl’e- 


narium” came into use. Early vestiges of it inay be 
found in the ninth century, and in the eleventh or 
twelfth century the “Missale plenarium” was found 
everywhere and contained all necessary prayers for 
the celebration of the Holy Sacrifice, which until then 
had to be take.n from different books, the “Sacramcn- » 
tary”. “Lectionary”, “Evangelistary”, “Antipho/.^ 
nary’, and “Gradual” (Zaccaria, “Bibl. rit.”y*l 
[Rome, 1876], 50). In Germany the name Plen|^rium 
denoted a popular book, giving the German transla- 
tion of the Epistles and Gospels for the Sundays and 
f^iivals of the entire year together with a short expo- 
sition and instruction. Later editions add also the 
Introit, Gradual etc., of the Milsscs. The last book 
of the kind bearing the title Plenarium was printed 
in 1522 at Basle. 

Alzoq, Die deutschen Plenarien im tTi.und zuanfang des 16. jh. 
(Freiburg, 1874), and the commentaries on tiie work in Theol, 
QuartcUachrift (1874), 690, and Hist.-polit. Blatter (1876), 17. 

Francis Mersiiman. 

Plenaxy Council, a canonical term applied to 
various kinds of ecclesiastical synods. The word 
itself, derived from the Latin mtmarinm (complete 
or full), indicates that the council to which the term is 
applied {concilium plenarium ^ concilium plen'^m) rep- 
resents the whole number of bishops ot some given 
territory. Whatever is complete in itself is plenary. 
The a^cumcnical councils or synods of the Universal 
Church are called plenary councils by St. Augustine 
(C. ilia, xi, Dist. 12), as they form a complete repre- 
sentation of the entire Church. Thus also, in eccle- 
siastical documents, provincial ccjuncils arc denomi- 
nated plenary, because all the bishops of a certain 
ecclesiastical province were represented. Later usage 
has restricteu the term plenary to those councils 
which arc presided over by a delegate of the Apostolic 
See, who has received special power for that purpose, 
and which are attended by all the metropolitans and 
bishops of some commonwealth, empire, or kingdom, 
or by their duly accredited representatives. Such 
plenary synods are frequently calkul national coun- 
cils, and this latter term has always been in common 
use among the English, Italian, French, and other 
peoples. 

I. Plenary councils, in the sense of national synods, 
arc included under the term particular councils as 
opposed to universal councils. They arc of the same 
nature as provincial councils, with the accidental 
difference that sevbral ecclesiastical provinces are 
represented in national or plenary synods. Provincial 
councils, strictly so-called, date from the fourth 
century, when the metropolitical authority had be- 
come fully developed. But synods, approaching 
nearer to the modem simification of a plenary coun- 
cil, are to be recbgnized in the synodical assemblies 
of bishops under primatial, exarchal, or patriarchal 
authority, recorded from the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies, and possibly earlier. Such were, apparently, 
the synods held in Asia Minor at Iconium and Syn- 
nada in the third century, concerning the re-baptism 
of heretics; such were, certainly, the councils held 
later in the northern part of I^atin Africa, presided 
over by the Archbishop of Carthage, Primate of 
Africa. These latter councils were officially desig- 
nated plenary councils {Concilium Plenarium totiua 
AfrictB). Their beginnings are without doubt to be 
reisrred, at leas^ to the fourth, and possibly to.the 
third century. Synods of a somewhat similar nauire 
(though approaching nearer to the idea of a general 
council) were the Council ^ Arles in Gaul in 314 
(at whicth were present the Bishops of London, 
York, and Caerleon), iind the Council of Sardica in 
343 (whefbe canons were frequently cited as Nioene 
canons) . To these we might add the Greek Council in 
Trullo (692). The popes were accustomed in former 
ages to hold synods which were designated Councils 
of the Apostolic See. They might be denominated| 
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to a certain extent, emergency synods, and though 
they were generally composed of the bishops of Itafy, 
yet bishops of •other ecclesiastical provinces took part 
in them. Pope Martin 1 held such a council in 649. 
and J’ope Agatho in 680. These synods were imitatea 
by the patriarch of Constantinople who convoked, 
'■^n special occasions, a synodus eridemousaf at which 
whrc present bishops from various provinces of the 
Greeh world who happened to be sojourning in the 
imperial city, or were summoned to give counsel to 
the emperor or the patriarch concerning matters that 
required special episcopal consultation. Still further 
narrowed down to our present idea of plenary councils 
are the synods convoked in the Frankish and West- 
Gothic kingdoms from the end of the sixth century, 
and designated national councils. The bishops in 
these synods were not gathered together because 
they belonged to certain ecclesiastical provinces, but 
because they were under the same civil government, 
and consequently haxj common interest's which con- 
cerned the kingdom in which they lived or the people 
over whom they ruled. 

II. As ecclesiastical jurisdiction is necessary for the 
person who presides over a plenary or national synod, 
this naifce has been refused to the assemblies of the 
bishops of France, which met without papal authori- 
zation in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Tluisc comitia cleri Gallicani were not really plenary 
councils. The more noted among them were those 
held at Paris in 1681 and 1682 (Collect. Lacens., I, 
793 sq.). Convocations of ecclesiastics (Asaembl^es 
du Clerge) were frequent in France before the Revo- 
lution of 1789. They consisted of certain bishops 
deputed by the various ccclesijistical provinces of the 
kingdom, and of priests elected by their equals from 
the same provinces, to deliberate on the temporal 
affairs of the French churches, and more particularly 
on the {issistancc, generally monetary, to be accorded 
to the Government. After the establishment of the 
empire, Napoleon I held a great convention of bishops 
at Paris, and is said to have been much incensed 
because Pius VII did not designate it a national 
council (Coll. Lacens., VI, 1024). Similarly, mere 
congresses of bishops, even of a whole nation, who 
meet to discuss common ecclesiastical affairs, with- 
out adhering to synodal forms, arc not to be called 
national or plenary Councils, because no one having 
the proper jurisdiction has formally summoned them 
to a canonical synod. Such episcopal (^onvcntions 
have been praised by the Holy See, because they 
showed unity among the bishops and zeal for assert- 
ing the rights of t.he Church and the progreas of the 
Catholic cause in their midst, in accordance with the 
sacred canons (Coll. Lacens., V, 1336), but, Jis the 
requisite legal forms and proper hierarchical authority 
arc wanting, these congresses of bishops do not con- 
stitute a plenary council, no matter how full the 
representation of episcopal dig^iitaries may be. 

III. A plenary or national council may not be 
convoked or celebrated without the authority of 
the .\postolic See, as was solemnly and repeatedly 
declared by Pius IX (Coll. Lacens., V, 995, 1336). 
This has always been the practice in the Church, if 
not explicitly, at least from the fact that recourse 
could ajways be had to the Holy Sec against decisions 
of such councils. Now, however, e^mress and special 
papal authorization is required. He who prcsiles 
over the council must have the necessary jurisdiction, 
which is accorded by special Apostolic delegation. 
Injbhc United States, thei presidency of such synods has 
always been accorded by the Hojy See to the archbishops 
of Baltimore. In their case, a papal delegation is nec- 
essary, for although they have a precedence of honour 
over all the other American metropolitans, yet the^ 
have no primatial jor patriarchal jurisdiction. It is 
not uncommon for the pope to send from Rome a 
special delegate to preside over plenary councils. 


IV. Summons to a national or plenary council is to 
be sent to all archbishops and bishops df the nation, 
and they are obliged to appear, unless preveetod by a 
canonical hindrance; to all administrators of dioceses 
sede plena or vaewa, and to vicars capitular sede vacanle; 
to vicars Apostolic possessed of episcopal jurisdiction; 
to the representatives of cathedral chapters, to abbots 
having quasi-episcopal jurisdiction. In the United 
States, custom has sanctioned the summoning of auxil- 
iaiy, coadjutor, and visiting bishops; provincials of 
religious orders; all mitred abbots; rectors of major 
seminaries, as well as priests to serve as theologians 
and canonists. 

V. Only those who have a right to a summons have 
also a right to cast a decisive vote in councils. The 
others may give only a consultive vote. Tlwi fathers 
may, however, empower auxiliary, coadjutor, and 
visiting bishops, p,s well as procurators of absent 
bishops to cast a decisive vote. The Third Plenary 
Council of Baltimore allow'cd a decisive vote also to 
a general of a religious congregation, I)ecau8e this was 
done at the Vatican Council. At the latter council, 
however, such vote was granted only to generals of 
regular orders, but not to those of religious congre- 
gations (Nilles, part I, p. 127). At Baltimore, a 
decisive vote was refused to abbots of a single monas- 
tery, but conferred on arch-abbots. 

VI. ' In particular councils, the subject-matter to be 
treated is what concerns discipline, the reformation 
of abuses, the repression of crimes, and the progress 
of the Catholic cause. In former times, such councils 
often condemned incipient heresies and opinions con- 
trary to sound morals, but their dc'cisions became 
dogmatic only after solemn confirmation by the 
Apostolic See. I'hus, the Councils of Milevis and 
Carthage condcnmecl Pclagianism, and the Council 
of Orange (Arausicanum) Scmipelagianism. Such 
latitude is not allowed to modern synods, and the 
Fathers are warned, moreover, that they arc not to 
restrict opinions which are tolerated by the Catholic 
Church. 

VII. Decrees of plenaiy councils must be sub- 
mitted, before promulgation, for the confirmation, 
or rather recognition and revision of the Holy See. 
Such recognition docs not imply an aj)])roval of all 
the regulations submitted by the council, and still 
less of all tlic assertions contained in the synodal acts. 
Many things are merely toh^rated by the Ai)ostolic 
Sec for the time being. The submission to Rome is 
mainly for the correction of what is too severe or 
inaccurate in the decrees. Bishops have, the power 
of relaxing decrees of a plenary council in particular 
cases in their own dioceses, unless tin; council was 
confirmed in forma specifica at Rome. In like manner, 
when no specific confirmation of the decrees has b(;en 
accorded, it is lawful to appeal from these councils. 
In modern times, it is not usual for the Holy See 
to confirm councils in forma specificdy but only to 
accord them the necessary recognition. If, conse- 
quently, anything be found in their acts contrary 
to the common law of the Church, it would have no 
binding force unless a special apostolic derogation 
were made in its favour. Merc recognition and revi- 
sion would not suffice. 

• Smith, Elementa of Eccleaiaalical Law, I (New York, ISO.*)); 
Nilles, Commentaria in Cone. Plen. Bali. Ill (Innsbruck, 1S88) ; 
Craibson, Manuale Toliua Juris Canonici, III (Paris, 1899); 
Bouix, De Concilia (Paris, 1884). 

William H. W. Fanning. 

Pleasls, JosEPH-OcTAVE, Bishop of Quebec, b. at 
Montreal, 3 March, 1763; d. at Quebec, 4 Dec., 1822. 
He studied classics at Montreal and philosophy at 
Quebec, was appointed in 1783 secretary to Bishop 
Briand, and was ordained priest in 1786. In 1797 he 
was named vicar-general and chpsen for coadjutor. 
The bulls having been delayed by the imprisonment 
and death of Pius VII, Plessis was only consecrated in 
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1801. He ^Slimed the greater part of the administra- 
tion, his superior remaining at Longucuil; by the 
latter’s death in 1806 he became Bishop of Quebec. 
The programme of the oligarchy then in power com- 
prised the organization of an exclusively Protestant 
school system; and the subjection of ecclesiastical 
influence to the royal supremacy and the governor’s 
good pleasure, in the erect ion of parishes and the nomi- 
nation of pastors. Plcssis’s aim to obtain the civil 
recognition of bishop and clergy, without forfeit ing any 
right or privilege of the Church. His title of Bishop of 
Quebec, assumed by all his predecessors before and 
since the CoiKjuest, was otlious to the officials and to 
the Anglican bishop. Plessis, by his firm yet deferen- 
tial attitude, his prudence and moderation, and his 
loyalty to the Crown, removed all opposition. He 
wisely resisted c‘very offer of temporal betterment to 
maintain the fulness of his spiritual jurisdiction. 
When the American Congress in 1812 declared war 
with England, Plessis aroused the loyalty of the 
French Canadians, who by remarkable victories, nota- 
bly at Chfiteauguay, saved Canada to Croat Brita,in. 
The bishop was honoured with a seat in the Tit'gislative 
Council, his title and dignit3’^ oflicially recognized, and 
the creation of vicariates Apostolic in IJppc^r Canada, 
Nova Scotia, and Prince Edw’ard Island approved of. 
He succeeded in preventing the application of the 
odious monopolizing educational law called the ** Royal 
Institution”. An energetic and ('iilightened patron of 
education, ho redeemed Nicolet College, generously 
contributing to reorganize, enlarge, and emlow it; he 
likewise favoured the. foundation of St-Hjuicinthe Col- 
lege, whose regulations ho wrote, and established a 
Latin school ati St-lio(di to prepare students for semi- 
nary or college. 

Thn^e times after his consecration ho visited every 
parish in Lower Canada; in 1811 and 1812 he trav- 
elled through the Marit ime Provinces, and in 1816 to 
Upper Canada. Long since convimavl of the necessity 
of dividing his iinnaMise diocese, he strove to create 
now s(?es. Nova Scotia was sef)arated in 1817. To 
r(\'ilize the formation of other dioces(*s in Upper Can- 
ada, in the North-West, in Prince hldward Island, and 
at IVIontreal, Pl(*ssis crossed the Atlantic in 1819 to 
negotiate with Home and England. Anticipating the 
conclusion of the case ponding before the British (Gov- 
ernment, Rome had made Quebec a metropolitan see, 
with two of the above-named C^)r suffragans. The new 
archbishop successfully counteractc'd English suscepti- 
biliti(\s, alarmed at his promotion, and obtained the 
other two dio(;es(\s he had in viow\ He likewise suc- 
ceeded in preventing the Sulpicians from losing by ex- 
propriation their seigniorj'' of the Island of Montreal. 
Public opinion had improved since Briand’s time. On 
his return voj^age, Ph'ssis, at the request of Propa- 
ganda, visited Philadelphia and Baltimore. When in 
1822 the House of Comnuins pro])osed a bill for the 
legislative Union of the two Canadas, whereby the 
French Catholic; province would have been the suf- 
ferer, Ph^ssis, though stricken with the disease that 
was to end his life, undertook an active campaign by 
letter to avert the disaster. His advice and influence 
st rengthened the ddegates who had been sent to Eng- 
land to prevent the passing of the bill. 

TP:t\j , Les Ev^qum (ie QuAher (Quebec, 1880 ); Fkkland, Joseph- 
Octave Plessis iQwAyoc, Bakku, True stories of New Eng- 

lind Captives (CanjbridKO, 1897 ). LionEL LiNDSAY. 

Plessis d’^Argentrd, Charles du. Sec Argentr15. 

Plethon, Georgius Gemistus, b. in Constantinople 
about 1355, d. in the Peloponnesus, 1450. Out of vene- 
ration for Plat o he changed his name from Gemistos to 
Plethon. Although he wrote commentaries on Aris- 
totle’s logical treatises and on Porphyry’s “Isagoge”, 
he was a professed Platonist in philosophy. Owing, 
most prolnibly, to* the influ(*r.ce of Mohammedan 
teachers, he combined with Platonism, or rather with 
Nco-Platonisrn, the most extraordinary kind of Orien- 


tal mysticism and magic which he designated as 
Zoroastrianism. It was due, no doubt, to these ten- 
dencies of thought that he openly abandoned Chris- 
tianity and sought to substitute paganism for it as a 
standard of life. When he was about fifteen years old 
he visited Western Europe in the train of the Empero^ ' 
John I’alaeologus. After his return to Greece, he settk i 
at Misithra in the Peloponnesus, the site of ancient 
Sparta, and there he spent the greater part of hfa life. 
In 1438, although he was then in his eighty-third year, 
he again accompanied the Emperor to Italy, where ho 
was designated as pne of the six champions of the 
Orthodox Church in the Council of Florence. His 
interest in ecclesiastical matters was, however, very 
slight. Instead of attending the Council, he spent his 
time discoursing on Platonism and Zoroastrianism to 
the Florentines. It was his enthusiasm for Platonism 
that influenced Cosimo de Medici to found a Plstonic 
Academy at Florence. In 1441 Plethon had returned 
to the Peloponnesus, and there he died and was buried 
at Misithra in 1450. In 1465 his remains were carried 
to Rimini and placed in the church of St. Francis, 
where an inscription, curiously enough, styles him 
‘‘Themistius Byzantinus”. Among his disciples was 
the learned Cardinal Bessarion. Plcthon’s fhost im- 
portant works are the '‘Laws” written in imitation 
of Plato’s "Laws”, which was condemned by Gen- 
nadios. Patriarch of Constantinople, and "On the 
l^ifFcrcnccs between Plato and Aristotle”, in which 
he attacks the Aristotelian philosophy and asserts 
the superiority of Platonism. He also composed a 
work in defence of tlie Greek doctrine of the Pro- 
cession of the Holy Ghost. In his philosophical sys- 
tem he borrows largely from the Neo-Platonist, 
Proclus, and mingles with tlie traditional Neo- 
Platonic mysticism many popular Oriental supersti- 
tions. His influence w^as chiefly negative. His attack 
on Aristotelian ism was to some extent efifective, al- 
though opposed to him were men of equal ability and 
power, such as Gennadios, Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople. He was honouretl by the Italian Platonists as 
the restorer of the Academy, and as a martyr for the 
cause of Platonism. 

The Laws, written about 1440, was printed at Paris, l.'>41 and 
(in Latin tr.) at Basle, 1.574. The comparison of PIftto and Aris- 
totle wsis also printed at Basle, l.')74. Mionk, P. G., CI.X, 773 
scm., reprints these and other Greek works of Plethon, with 
Latin tr. The best work on Plethon is a dissertation by Fritz 
Schultzs, Georgias Gemistos Plethon (Jena, 1871). See also 
Sandyb, Hiftt, of Classical Scholarship, II (London, 1908), 60; 
Symonos, Renaiss. in Italy, Pt. ii (New York, 1888), 198 sqq.; 
Crekjhton, Hist, of Papacy, IV (London, 1901), 41--46. 

William Turner. 

Flock, Diocese op (PiiOCENSis), in Russian Po- 
land. suffragan of, Warsaw, includes the district of 
Plock and parts of the districts of T^omza and War- 
saw. Apparently the diocese was founded about 1087, 
through the efforts of^the legates sent to Poland by 
Gregory VII; the first certain notice of it is of the year 
1 102, when Duke Ladislaus Hermanir was buried in the 
cathedral of Plock. The diocese included the region 
between the rivers, Vistula, Narew, and Bug, and 
extended as far as the northern and eastern boundaries 
of the Kingdom of Poland of that era. At a later date 
the strip of land north of theDitjwenz River was added 
to it. It therefore included the greater part of the 
Duchy of Masovia and the northern part of Pcxllachia; 
bill was much smaller than the two other dioccsi*s — 
GneSen and Posen — then existing in Poland. Its 
bishops were under the metropolitan authority of 
Gnesen. ^ The endowment of the bishopric was vwy 
large; according to a charter of Duke Conrad of 
Masovia, in 1239 the episcopal landed property in- 
cluded 240 vilhB and at a later date also 20 pradia. 
In the thirteenth century these estates were divided 
between the bishop and the cathedral chapter. The 
Partitions of Poland gave the greater part of the dio- 
cese to Russia, and a smaller portion to Prussia; since 
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the publication by Pius VII of the Bull ''De salute 
animarum ” of 1821, the Prussian section of the diocese 
has been incorporated in the Diocese of Kulm. In the 
readjustment of ecclesiastical conditions in Poland. 
Waraaw was raised to an archdiocese, by the Bull 
i Militantis ecclesiaj of 12 March, 1817, and the other 
n’Vsso-Polish dioceses were made sulTragan to it by the 
Bulk^Ex impensa nobis of 30 June, 1818. Conse- 
quently Flock also was transferred from its metropoli- 
tan of Gnesen to Warsaw; at the same time five dean- 
eries were taken from it, thereby reducing the diocese 
to its present size. Those estates of the bishopric that 
had not been secularized before this date were taken 
one after the other by the Russian Government. The 
Diocese of Flock shared in the sufferings of the Cath- 
olic Church of Russia. The episcopal see remained 
vacant during the years 1853-63 and 1885-90; of 
late years the sect of the Mariavites, with the aid of 
the Government, has spread in the diocese. Among 
the bishops of the present era, George Szernbek 
(1901-03) and Apollinaris Wnukowski (1904-08) 
were elevated to the Archdiocese of MohilefT; the 
present bishop is Anthony Julian Nowowiejski, con- 
socratet|*6 December, 1908. The cathedral of Flock 
was rebuilt after a fire in the years 1136-44, and thor- 
oughly restored in 1903. 

The diocese is divided into 12 deaneries and at the 
end of 1909 inchuled, besides the cathedral, 249 
parish churclies, 31 dei)endent churches, 275 secular 
priests, 5 regular priests, 794,100 Catholics. As early 
as 1207 the chapter consisted of 5 dignitaries and 10 
canons; since the publication of the imperial decree 
of 1865 it has consisted of 4 prelates (provost, dean, 
archdeacon, and a ^‘scholasticus’O and 8 canons. 
There is also a collegiate chap(.(T at Pultusk consisting 
of 3 prelates and 4 canons. The diocesan seminary 
for priests has been in existence since 1708; it has 10 
professors and 72 clerics, and there arc also 4 clerics 
in the Roman Catholic Ac^ademy at St. Petersburg. 
The only houses of the orders in the diocese arc: a 
Carmelite monastery at Obory, wif,h 5 fathers and 1 
lay brother; a convent of the (Jlarisses at Frzasnysz, 
with 9 sisters; 5 houses of the Sisters of Mercy with 
25 sisters, who have charge of 4 hospitals and 1 
orphanage. 

Kzkpinski, Vitoj vrtrmlum Polonvr, IT (Warsaw, 1762), 203-72; 
TiiKiNKit, Vfirra vwnumvntn Poloniir, I (Homo, 1860); IiESc®UR, 
Uiglise cath, m Pologne hohh la doviinatitm ruaae (2 vols., Paris, 
1876); Encyklopedia Koscidna, XIX (Warsaw, 1893), 

Catalogua ccdcatarum ct utriuaque dcri etc, (Plock, 1909). 

Joseph Lins. 


ity and virtue, he promoted the credit aiyi welfare of 
that institution” (Oliver). Richard Lalor Shiel, who 
had been his pupil, speaks of him as “a perfect Jesuit 
of the old school”. After the restoration of the Soci- 
ety in England, he was the 6rst master of novices, at 
llodder. In 1817, he was declared Provincial, and, at 
the same time. Rector of Stonyhurst, holding the lat- 
ter office till 1819. Summoned to Rome for the elec- 
tion of the general of the Society, he died suddenly on 
his journey homeward, and, through mistaken infor- 
mation as to his mission and identity, he was buried 
with full military honours. His attendant had gath- 
ered the information that he had been at Rome in con- 
nexion with business concerning a ** general”, and the 
town authorities, mixing things, concluded that he 
was a general of the British army,— hence the military 
funeral. 

In addition to his many administrative activities 
and occupations. Father Plowdcn was a jirolific writer. 
Sommervogel gives a list of twenty-two publications 
of which he wjis the author, besides several works in 
manuH(;ript which have been preserved. He was a 
lifelong correspondent of Bishop Carroll and wrote a 
beautiful eulogy on the death of his friend in 1815. A 
large collection of the letters which they interchanged, 
originals or copies, exists at Stonyhurst and George- 
town Colleges, as also in the Baltimore diocesan 
archivcis. lie vras a protagonist in the polemics that 
distracted the Catholic body in England, in relation to 
the Oath proposed tis a preliminary to the Catholic 
Relief Bill. It was “a desperate life and death strug- 
gle of Catholicism in England, during one of the most 
insidious and dangerous assaults upon its liberties to 
which it had ever been exposed”. Writers on both 
sides, in the heat of controversy, employed language 
which subsequently necessitated exphinaf ion, apolo- 
gies, and retractions. Plowden wjis too outspoken and 
perfervid in some of his utterances, but his spirit was 
that of loyalty to the vicars- Apostolic and to Catholic 
traditions. 

Foley, Rccorda of the English Province S. J., IV (liondon, 
1878), 555; Oliver, Biography of the Society of Jeaua (IjOiidon), 
1.S4; tSoMMKiivuoEL, liihliothtque de la Compaguie dc JSaua, VI 
(Farts, 1895), 903; CIillow, Biog. Diet, of the English Catholics, V 
(London); Ward, The Dawn of the Cathulio Revival in England 
(London, 1009); IIuuheb, IJiatory S, J. tn North America (Lon- 
aon, 1910), doc. I, ii. 

E. I. Devitt. 

Plowden, Edmund, It. 1517-8; d. inliondon, 6 Feb., 
1581-5. Son of Humphrey Plowden of Plowden 
Hall, Shropshire, and Elizabeth his wife; educatesd at 


Plotinus. See Neo-Platonism. 

to the Middle lemple wmerc ho studied law so closely 
Plowden, Charles, b. at Plowdcn Hall, Shrop- that he became the greatest law\yer of his age, as is 
shire, 1743; d. at Jougne, Doubs,’ France, 13 June, testified by Camden, who says that ”jis ho was sin- 
1821. He was lineally descended from Edmund Plow- gularly well Ic^arned in the common laws of England, 
den, the celebrated lawyer. The family adhered whereof he deserveni well by writing, so for integrity 
steadily to the Catholic faith, centributed ten members of life he wiis second to no man of his profession” 
to the Society of Jesus, and numerous subjects to vari- (Annals, 1635, p. 270). He also studied at Oxford for 
ous female orders (sec Foley, ” Records of the English a time, and besides his legal studies, qualified as a 
Province”, Plowden Pedigree, IV, 537). Educated at surgeon and physician in 1552. On Mary’s acc(?ssion 
St. Omer's, he entered the Society of Jesus in 1759, and he became one of the council of the Marchi's of Wales, 
was ordained priest, at Rome, in 1770. At the sup- In 1553 he wiis elected member of Parliament for 
pression of the Society^ in 1773, he was minister of the Wallingford and in the following year was returned for 
English College at Bruges: the Austro-Belgic govern- two constituencies, Reading and Wootton-Bassett; 
ment, ih its execution of the decree of suppression, but on- 12 Jan., 1554-5, he withdrew from the House, 
kept him imprisoned for some months after the clo^g dissatisfied with the proceedings there. Succeeding 
of tne college. He wrote an account of its destruction, to the Plowden estates in 1557, he lectured on law at 
After his release from confinement, he was for a time Middle Temple and New Inn; in 1561 he became 
at the Academy of Liftge, ^hich the prince-bishop had treasurer of Middle Temple and during his treasurer- 
ofihred to the English ex-Jesuits. Returning to Eng- ship the fine hall of that inn was begun. His fidelity 
land, he became a tutor in the flimily of Mr. Weld, and to the Catholic faith prevented any further promotion 
chaplain at Lulworth Castle, where he assisted at the under Elizabeth, but it is a family tradition that the 
consecration of Bishop Carroll, in 1790. He preached (^uccn offered him the Lord Chancellorship on condi- 
the sermon on the occasion, and published an acccount tion of his joining the Anglican Church. He success- 
of the establishment of the new See of Baltimore, fully defended Bishop Bonner against the Anglican 
Father Plowden had a large share in the direction of Bishop Horne, and helped Catholics by his legal 
Stonyhurst College, founded in 1794, and by hia abil- knowledge. On one occasion he was defending a gen- 
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tleraan charged with hf^aring Mass, and detected that 
the tservice ffad bwn jxTforined by a layman for the 
I)iirposc ot informing against those who were present, 
whereon he exclaimed, “'I'he case is altered; no priest, 
no Mass*^, and thus secured an acquittal. This inci- 
dent gave rise to the common legal proverb, “The case 
is altered, quoth Plowden”. He himself was required 
to give a bond in 15G9 to be of good behaviour in re- 
ligious matters for 
a yc^ar, and in 15S0 
he was delated to 
the Privy Council 
for refusing to at- 
tend the Anglican 
service, though no 
measures seem to 
have b(ren taken 
against him. His 
works were: ^MjCs 
comentaries ou les 
report <'s de Ed- 
munde Plowden 
(London, 1571), 
often reprinted 
and translated into 
English; “Los 
(iuares dt'l Mon- 
sieur Plowden” 
(London, nodate), 
included in some 
editions of the Ke- 
ports; “ A IVeatise 
on Succession”, MSS. preserved aiufuig tlu^ family 
papers. Its objcict was to prove that M.iry, Queen of 
Scots, was not d(^barr(;d from her right to the English 
throne Ijy her foreign birth or the will of Hc^nrjr VII 1. 
Sev(‘ral MSS. legal opinions are preserved in the 
liritLsh Museum and the Cambridge University Libra- 
ries. He married Catherine iSheldon of 13eol(*y and by 
her had three sons and three daughters. There is a 
portrait effigy on his tomb in the Temple Church, and 
a bust in tlie Middle Temple Hall copied from one at 
Plowden. 

I’lowdk.v, Records of Plowden (privutoly printed, 1887); 
CoopKH, Alhcmr ('ontahriffienses (('.ambridgi*, is.'58); X Wixm, ed. 
Buss, Athena: Oxonienses (T.ondon, 181,‘i-20); (Jhnrrh 

J/istury, 1 (Bnissi?I.s, I't-rt* W^olvrrhuTopton, 1787 42); Foss, Judyca 
of Evffhind, V {lAjmlon, 1848-01); Fouoy, Records Rn-u. Prov.R. J. 
(KiviiiK riowden pcfli^roo), IV (London, 1878); Cooi'Kit in 
Nat. Bioy.; GiLiow, Bihl. Diet Enm, Cath. 

Edwun Burton. 

Plowden, Franuls, son of William Plowden of Plow- 
den Hall, b. at Shropshire, 8 June, 1749; d. at Paris, 
4 Jan., 1819. He was educated at St. OmePs and entered 
the Jc'suit novitiate at Watten in 1706. When the 
Soeitjty was siijipressed, he was t(;aehing at the College 
at Brug(\s. Not being in Holy Orders he was, by the 
term.s of suppression, relieved of his first vow.s, and 
soon aftcTwards married Dorothea, daughter of (leorge 
Philli])s of Carnarvonshire, lie entered the Middle 
Temple and praclistMl as a eonveyaneer, the only 
department of the log.al profession open to Catholics 
under tlx; Penal Law.s. After the Belief Act of 1791 
he was (;all(xl to the Bar. His first great wxjrk, “Jura 
Anglorum”, appeared in 1792. It was attacked in a 
pamphlet by hi.s brother Robert, a priest under the title 
of “ A lioman Catholic ChTgyman ”. The book was so 
highly thouglit of that the University of Oxford pre- 
sented him with the honorary Degree of D.C.L., a 
uniqiKJ distinction for a Catliolic of those days. His 
improvidence, extreme vieAv.s, and untractable dispo- 
sition made his life a troubltxl one. Having fallen out 
wuth the I^ord Chancellor, he ceased to jiractise at the 
bar and devoted him.self to writing. 

His “Historical Review of the state of Ireland” 
(1803) was written at the request of the Government; 
but it w’as too outspoken a condemnation to meet their 
views, and was attacked by Sir Richard Musgrave in 


the “Historical Review” and also by the “feritish 
Critic ” . Plowden answered by a “ Postliminious Pref- 
ace”, giving an account of his communications with 
Addington, and also by a “Historical Letter” to Sir 
Richard Musgrave. While in Dublin (1811), he Rub- 
lished his work “Ireland since the Union”, which led 
to a prosecution on the part of the Government fop 
libel, resulting in a verdict of £5000 damages. Plor?- 
dc?n considered that this had b(?en aw’arded fcy a 
packed jury and was detennined not to pay it. He 
e.scapcd to Paris where he spent the remaining j^ears 
of his life in comparative poverty, lie continued to 
write at intervals, his “Historical Letters” to Sir John 
Cox Ilippisley (1815) containing important matter 
connected with tlu^ question of Catholic emancipa- 
tion. His other works are : “ 1 he Case Stated ” (Cat h . 
Relief Act, 1791); “Church and State” (London, 
1705); “Treatise on Law of Usury” (lx)ndon, 1796); 
“The Constitution of the United Kingdom” (London, 
1802) ; “ Historical J^ettcr to Rev. C. fl’Conor ” (Dub- 
lin, 1812); “Human Subornation” (Paris, 1824). 

C.VmpKit in Dirt. Nat. Bing., a. v.; CiiM.ow, Bihl. Diet. Eng. 
Cath., a. V.; Kirk, Biographies; Foley, Rtnrrds Eng. Prov. S. J., 
IV, Vll (London, 1878-80), givinR peiliKm.^ »f Tlowdcns; Ward, 
Dawn of Cath. licviml (London, 1009); (ient's Magazine (1829). 

Bernard V/akd. 

Plowden, Robert, elder brotlu*r of Cn axles («w- 
’pra\ b. 27 Jan., 1710; d. at Wappenbury, 27 June, 
1823. He entered the Society of Je.sus in 1756, and 
was ordained in 1763. After some years sp('nt at 
lloog.straet in Belgium, as director of Vhe Carmelite 
Nun.s, he returncxi to England, and was stationed at 
Arlington, JX'von, from 1777 to 1787. Appointed to 
Bristol, he had a wider field for his zeal and ability: at 
his coming, the Catholies had only one wretched room 
in a back alley for a chai)cl; FatJier Plowden’s exer- 
tions n^sulted in the oreetion of St. Josephus Church, 
together with a parochial residence and schools. His 
activity was extend(‘d to the mission of Swansea and 
the Soutli Walc\s District, of which may be consid- 
ered the i)rincipal foundcT. He remained at Bristol 
for nearly tliirty years, beloved by his flock, and es- 
teemed l)y all for his frank chanicter, disintcTested la- 
bours, and bounty to the poor. Removed from Bris- 
tol in 1815, lie became chaplain to the Fitzherbert 
family at Swynnerton until 1820, when he retired to 
AVappenbury, where he died. He was a keen theolo- 
gian, “a more solid divine than his brother Charles”, 
according to Bishop 'Carroll — an unflinching defender 
of Cat,hoiic! principles and practices, and a firm sup- 
porter of Bisho[) Milner in trying circumstances. The 
in.scri])t ion on his tomb commemorates his candour, 
zexil, and learning. He translated from the French: 
“Tlie Elevation of the Soul to God”, which passed 
through several cclitions in England; American edi- 
tions, Philadelphia, 1817j and New York, 1852. 

Foley, Records of the English Province of the Bociety of Jesus, 
IV, 554; Oliver, Collection's. J. 

E. I. Devitt. 

Plowden (alias Salisbury), Thomas, b. in Oxford- 
shire, England, 1594; d. in London, 13 Feb., 1664; 
gmndson of Edmund Plowden, the great lawyer; en- 
tered the Society of Jesus, 1617; sent on the English 
Mission about 1622. He was tSeized, with other fath- 
ers, by the pursuivants in 1628, at Clerkenwcll, the 
London residence of the Jesuits. He filled various re- 
sponsible offices of the order, and laboured onS,hc 
mrilous English Mission until his death. He trans- 
lated from the Italian of D. Bartoli “The Learned 
Man De^nded and Reformed” (London, 1660). « 

Foley, Kecorda of the English Province of the Society of Jesus, I, 

VII. , 

E. I. Devitt. 

Plowdez^ Thomas Percy, b. at Shiplake, Oxford- 
shire, England, 1672; d. at Watten, 21 Sept., 1745: 
joined the Society of Jesus in 1693. He was rector ot 
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the English College, Rome, 1731-34; superior at 
Ghent* 1735-39; and rector of St. Omerd, 1739-42. 
He translated Father Segneri’s ^‘Devout Client of the 
Blessed Virgin-”, and wrote the preface to it. He died 
at the novitiate of Watten. 

Uecorda of the English Province of the Society of Jesw, 

E. I. Devitt. 

Plvmier, Charles (botanical abbreviation, Plum.), 
French botanist, b. at Marseilles, 20 April, 1646; d. at 
Puerto do Sta Maria near Cadiz, 20 November, 1704. 
At the ago of sixteen he entered the order of the 
Minims. He devoted himself to the study of mathe- 
matics and physics, made physical instruments, 
and was an excellent drauglitsman, painter, and 
turner. On being s(?iit to the French monastery of 
Trinity dei Monti at Rome, Plumier studied botany 
with great z(*al under two members of the order, and 
especially under the w(‘ll-known Cistercian botanist, 
Paolo Boccone. After his return to France he became 
a pupil of Tounu^fort, whom he accompanie<l on botan- 
ical excursions. He also explored the coasts of Pro- 
vence and Ijanguedoc. His work, of permanent value 
for the science* of botany, began in 1689, when, by 
order of®the government, he acc^ompanied Surian to 
the French Antilles. As this first journey proved very 
successful, Plumier was a])poinled royal botanist; in 
1693, by (H3inmand of Louis XIV, he made his sec- 
ond journey, anil in 1695 his third journey to the An- 
tilles and Central America. While in the West Indies 
he was greatly aided in his work by the Dominican 
Labat. In J704, when about to start on his fourth 
journey, intending to visit the home of the true cin- 
chona f ree in Peru, he was taken ill with pleurisy and 
died. Ho is the most important of the botanical 
explorers of his tiinc. All nat ural scientists of the 
eighteenth century spoke of him with admiration. 
According to Cuvier he was ” perhaps the most indus- 
trious investigator of nat.urc”, while Haller said, *^vir 
ad incrementum rei herbarijc natus* (a man born to 
extend the knowledge of botany). Tournefort and 
Linnaius named in his honour the genus Plumeria, 
which belongs to the family of the Apocynacetn and is 
indigenous in about forty species to Central America; 
it is now called Plumiera, with the name of Plurnieroi- 
de(E for its first sub-family. Plumier accom]3lishcd all 
that he did in fifteen years (1689-1704); his labours 
resulted in collections, descripticjjis, and drawings. 

His first work was, “Description des plantes de 
r.Am^^rique” (Paris, 1(393); it contained 108 plates, 
half of which re[)rescnted ferns. This was followed by 
“Nova plantarum americanarum giuiera” (Paris, 
1703-04), with 40 plates; in this work about one hun- 
dred genera, with about seven hundred sj^ecies, were 
redescribeil. At a later date Linnaais adopted in his 
system, almost without change, these and other newly 
described genera arranged by Plumier. Plumier left 
a work in ITcnch and Latin ready to be printed en- 
titled “Traits"? des fougores de PATn6riquc” (Paris, 
1705), which contained 172 excellent plates. The 
publication “Filicetum Americaniim” (Paris, 1703), 
with 222 plates, was compiled from those already 
mentioned. Plumier also wrote another book of an 
entirely different chawicter on turning, “TV Art de 
tourner.” (Lyons, 1701; Paris, 1749); this was trans- 
lated into Russian by Peter the Great; the manu- 
script of the translation is at St. Petersourg. At nis 
death Plumier left thirty-one manuscript volumes 
containing descriptions, and about 6000 drawings, 
4000 of which were of plants, while the remainder 
reproduced .\mcrican animals of nearly a/1 classes, 
especially birds and fish. The botanist Rocvhave had 
508 of these drawings copied at Paris; these were 
published later by Ihirmann, Professor of Botany at 
Amsterdam, under the title: “Plantarum americana- 
rum, quas olim Carolus Plumienis detexit”, fasc. I-X 


(Amsterdam, 1755-60), containing 262 t>lates. Plu- 
micr also wrote treatises for the “Journal des Sa- 
vants” and for the “ M6moires do Tr6vof!x”. By his 
observations in Martinique, Plumier provci? that the 
cochineal belongs to the animal kingdom and should 
be classed among tlio insects. 

IfAi.LKK, Hibliotheca boianicn, II (Zurich, 1772); Spuk.voki., 
Geschichte der iiotanik, II (Leipzig. ISIS); Jkshkn, liotanik d. 
Gegenwart u. Vorzeit (Leipzig, 1SQ4). 

JOSEPU llOMPEL. 

Plunket, Oliver, Venerable, Archbishop of Ar- 
magh and Primate of all Ireland, b. at l.oiighcrew 
near Oldcastle, County Meath, Ireland, 1629; d. II 
July, 1681. Ills is the brightest name in the Irish 
Church throughout the whole period of perseculioii. 
He was connected by birth with the families which 
had just then been ennobled, th(^ F.arls of Ro.scominon 
and Fingall, as well as with Lords Louth and Dunsany. 
Till his sixteenth year, his education was attended to 
by Patrick Plunket, Abbot of 8t. Mary’s, Dublin, 
brother of the first Earl of Fingall, aft crwardsBi.sliop, 
successively, of Ardagh and Meat h. Hi* wit nc.ssed the 
first triumphs of the Irish Confederates, and, as an 
aspirant to the priesthood, set out for Rome in 1()45, 
under the care of Father Scarampo, of the Roman Ora- 
tory. As a student of the I rish College of I lome, which 
some twenty years before had been founded by (.Cardi- 
nal T^udovisi, his record was particularly brilliant. 
The Rector, in after years, attested that he “devoted 
himself with such ardour to philosophy, theology, and 
mathematics, that in the Roman College of the Soiriety 
of Jesus he was justly ranked amongst the foremost 
in talent, diligence, and progress in his studies, and he 
pursued with abundant fruit the course of civil and 
canon law at the Roman Sapienza, and (iviny wlii're, at 
all times, was a model of gentleni'ss, int,(*grity, and 
piety.” Promoted to the priesthood in 1654, Dr. 
Plunket was deputed by the Irish bishops to act as 
their representative in Rome. Tliroughi^ut t he period 
of the Cronnvellian usurpation and thi^ first years of 
Charles IPs reign he most effectually pleaded tlie 
cause of our suffering ChuriJi, whilst at the same time 
he discharged the duties of theological profe.s.sor at 
the College of Propaganda. In the Congregation of 
Propaganda, 9 July, 1660, he vras appointed to the 
primatial sec of Armagh, and wjis consecrated, 30 
Noy., at Ghent, in Belgium, by the Bishop of Ghent, 
assisted by the Bishop of Fi’rns and another bishop. 
The pallium was grant^l him in Consistory 28 July, 
1670. 

Dr. Idunket lingered for some time in London, 
using his influence to mitigat e the rigour of the admin- 
istration of the anti-Catholic laws in Ireland, and it 
was only in the middle of March, 1670, t hat he entered 
on his apostolatc in Armagh. I’rorn the viTy outset 
he was most zealous in the exercise of the sacred min- 
istry. Within three months he laiil administered the 
Sacrament of Confirmation to about 10,000 of the 
faithful, some of them being sixty years old, and, 
writing to Romo in December, 1673, he wa.s able to 
announce that “during the past four years”, he had 
confirmed no fewer than 48,655 people. 3\) bring 
this Sacrament wit liin the reaeh of the suffering f.alth- 
ful he had to undergo the severest hardships, often 
with no other food than a litt le oaten bread; he had to 
seek out their abodes on the mountains and in the 
woods, and, a.s a rule, it was under th(3 broad canopy 
of heaven that thi? Sacrament was administered, both 
flock and pastor being cxpo.scd to the wind and rain. 
He made extraordinary efforts to bring the blessings 
of education within the reach of the (Catholic youth. 
In effecting this during the short interval of peace that 
marked the beginning of his e])iscppato his efforts 
were most successful. He often refers in his letters to 
the high school which he opened at Drogheda, at this 
time the second city in the kingdom. He invited 
Jesuit Fathers from Rome to take charge of it, and 
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irery soon iH had one-hun(ire<l-and-fifty boys on the 
roll, of whom no fewer than forty were sons of the 
Protestant* gentry. He held frequent ordinations, 
celebrated two Provincial Synods, and was untiring in 
rooting out abuses and promoting piety. 

One incident of his episcopate merits special men- 
tion: There was a considerable number of so-called 
Tories scattered through the province of Ulster, most 
of whom had been despoiled of their property under 
the Act of Settlement. They banded themselves to- 
gether in the shelter of the mountain fastnesses and, 
as outlaws, lived by the plunder of those around them. 
Anyone who sheltered them incurred the penalty of 
death from the Government, anyone who refused them 
such shelter met with death at their hands. Dr. 
Plunket, with the sanction of the Lord Lieutenant, 
W'ent in search of them, not without great risk, and 
reasoning wdth them in a kind and paternal manner 
induced them to renounce their career of plundering. 
He moreover obtained pardons 
for them so that they w^ere able 
to transfer thc;mselves to other 
countries, and thus peace was 
restored throughout the whole 
province. The contemporary 
Archbishop of Cashel, Dr. Bren- 
nan, w’ho was the constant com- 
panion of Dr. Plunket, in a 
few w’ords sketches the fruitful 
zeal of the primate: During 
the twelve years of his residence 
here he i)roved himself vigil- 
ant, zealous, and indefatigable, 
nor do we find, w ithin the mem- 
ory of those of the present cen- 
tury, that any primate or met- 
ropolitan visited his diocese 
and province wdth such solici- 
tude and pastoral zeal as he 
did, — benefitting, as far as was 
in his power, the needy; where- 
fore he was applauded and hon- 
oured by both clergy and peo- 
ple." 

The storm of persecution 
burst with renewed fury on 
the Irish Church in 1673; the 
schools were scattered, the 
chapels were closed. Dr. Plunket. however, would 
not forsake his flock. His pAacc tnenceforward was 
some thatched hut in a remote part of his diocese. 
As a rule, in company with the Archbishop of Cashel, 
he lay concealed in the woods or on the mountains, 
and with such scanty shelter that through the roof 
they could at night count the stars of the sky. He 
tells their hardships in one of his letters: “The snow 
fell heavily, mixed with hailstones, wdiich were very 
hard and large. A cutting north wind blew in our 
faces, and the snow and hail beat so dreadfully in our 
eyes tliat up to the present we have scarcely been able 
to see with them. Often we were in danger in the 
valleys of being lost and suffocated in the snow, till at 
length we arrived at the house of a reduced gentleman 
who had nothing to lose. But, for our misfortune, he 
had a stranger in his house by whom we did not wish 
to be recognized, hence we were placed in a garret 
without chimney, and without fire, where we have 
been for the past eight days. May it redound to the 
glory of God, the salvation of our souls, and of the 
flock entrusted to our charge." 

Writs for the arrest of Dr. Plunket were repeatedly 
issued by the Government. At length he was seized and 
cast into prison in Dublin Castle, G Dec., 1679, and a 
whole host of perjured informers were at hand to 
swear his life away. In Ireland the character of those 
witnesses was well jenown and no jury would listen 
to their perjured tales, but in London it was not so, 


PLUNKET 

and accordingly his trial was transferred to Jx)ndon. 
In fact, the Shaftesbuiy Conspiracy gainst tne Cath- 
olics in England coulcT not be sustained without the 
supposition that a rebellion was being organized in 
Ireland. The primate w’ould, of course, be at the 
head of such a rebellion. His visits to the Towes of 
Ulster were now set forth as part and parcel of such i\ 
rebellion. A French or Spanish fleet was chartcr?:'a 
by him to land an army at Carlingford Bay, and otSicr 
such accusations were laid to his charge. B\i1f* there 
w'as no secret as to the fact that his being a Catholic 
bishop was his real crime. Lord Brougham in “Lives 
of the Chief Justices of England" brands Chief Jus- 
tice Pemberton, who presided at the trial of Dr. Plun- 
ket, as betraying the cause of justice and bringing 
disgrace on the English Bar. I'his Chief Justice set 
forth from ihe bench that there could be no greater 
crime than to endeavour to projiagate Bh; Catbolic 
Faith, “than which (he declared) lluTc is not any- 
thing more displeasing to God 
or more pernicious to mankind 
in the w orld." iS(*ntence of death 
was pronounc('d ns a matter of 
course, to w'hieh llie primate 
replied in a joyous and (unphatic 
voice : * ‘ D(h> Gratias " . ^ 

On F riday, 1 1 July (old style 
the 1st), 1()81, Dr. Plunket, 
surrounded by a numerous 
guard of military, was led to 
Tyburn for execution. Vast 
crowds assembled along the 
route and at Tyburn. As Dr. 
Brennan, Archbishop of Cyashel, 
in an oflicial letter (o Pro|m- 
ganda, attests, all \v(‘re edified 
and filled with admiral it)n, “be- 
cause he displayed such a se- 
renity of countenance, such a 
tranquillity of mind and eleva- 
tion of soul, that he seemed 
rather a spouse hastening to the 
nu[)tial feast, than a culprit led 
forth to the scaffold". From 
the scaffold he delivered a dis- 
course worthy of an apostle and 
martyr. An eye-witness of 
the execution df 'dared that by 
his discourse and by^his heroism in dcatii he gave more 
glory to religion than he could have won for it by many 
years of a fruitful apostolate. 1 1 is remai ns were gathered 
with loving care and interred apart in St. Giles^ church- 
yard. In the first months of 1684 they were transferred 
to the Benedictine monastery at I^ambspring in Ger- 
many, whence after 200 years they w'ore with due 
veneration translated and enshrined in St. Gregory's 
College, Downside, England. The head, in excolhmt 
preservation, was from the first enshrined Jipart, and 
since 1722 has been in the care of the Dominican Nuns 
at their Siena Convent at Droghcdi'i, InJand. Pil- 
grims come from all parts of Ireland and from distant 
countries to venerate this relic of the glorious martyr, 
and many miracles are record f:d. 

The name of Archbishop Plunket appears on the 
list of the 264 heroic servants tpf God who shed their 
blood for the Catholic Faith in England in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, which was officially 
submitted for approval to the Holy See, and for wLich 
the Decree was signed by Leo XIII 9 Dec., 1886, au- 
thorizing their Cause of Beatification to be submitted 
to the <3)ngregation of Rites. The Venerable Oliver 
Plunket'^ martyrdom (dosed the long series of deaths 
for the Fa,jth, at Tyburn. The very next day after 
his execution, the bubble of conspiracy burst. Lord 
Shaftesbury, the chief instigator of the persecution 
was consigned to the Tower, and his chief perjured 
witness Titus Oates was thrown into gaol. For a few 
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years tie blessings of comparative peace were restored 
to the Church in Ireland. 

Writings. — Jhe Martyr’s discourse at Tyburn was 
repeatedly printed and translated into other Ian- 
guajjes. Dr. Plunket published in 1672 a small 
|l octavo of fifty-six pages With the title “Jus Prima- 
iiale”; or the Ancient Pre-eminence of the See of 
Alipiagh above all other archbishoprics in the kingdom 
of Ireland, asserted by “0. A. T. H. P.”, which 
initiius represent “Oliverus Armacanus Totius Hiber- 
nisB Prirnas ”, i. e. “ Oliver of Armagh, Primate of All 
Ireland”. 

Mouan, Memoir of the Ven. Oliver Plunkett (Dublin. 186t); 
Idkm, Life of Oliver Plunkett (Dublin, 1895); Iukm, Spicileg, 0.s- 
aoriense (3 vols., Dublin, 1874-8.5); Idrm, Canonixation of the 
Ven. Oliver Plunkett in Irish Eccl. Record, XII (1902), 385-415; 
O’SiiUA, Martyrdom of Primaie Plunkett in American Gath. Qumt- 
trrly, XXIX (1904), 377-94; IIounb, BeMification of the Ven. 
Oliver Plunkett in Downside Review, 21 March, 1908, page 15; 
Camm in Heroes of Faith (New York, 1910); Doruan, The Last 
Martyr for the Faith in England in Ave Maria (18 Feb., 1911), 
193 aqq.; Tablet (London, 10 Feb., 1883). 

Patrick Francis Cardinal Moran. 


. Pluscarden Priory was founded in 1230 by Alex- 
ander III, King of Scotland, six miles from P^lgin, 
Morayshire, for monks of the Valliscaulian Order, 
whose niother-house was that of Val-des-Choux, Bur- 
gundy. Pluscarden was the first of the three Scottish 
monasteries of the order whose observance was a com- 
bination of the Carthusian and Cistercian rule. In 
1454 Nicholas V transferred the two surviving monks 
of the Benedictine priory of IJrquliart to form one 
community with the six monks of Pluscarden, the 
latter assuming the Benedi(!tine rule and habit. Plus- 
carden thus became a dependency of Dunfermline 
Abbey, whose sacrist, William de Boy is, was appointed 
prior. Mr. Macphail, a non-Catholic, refutes the 
calumny that the union was due to the “very licen- 
tious ” lives of the Valliscaulian monks. The last prior, 
Alexander Dunbar, died in 1560, and Alexander Seton, 
later Plarl of Dunfermline, a secret Catholic, became 
cornmendator; in consequence, the monks were never 
dispersed. They numbered thirteen in 1524 ; in 1586one 
still survived. After various vicissitudes the property 
was acquired by John, third Marquess of Bute, who 
partially restored the buildings. The nave of the 
church was never completed. The aisleless choir (56 
feet long), and the transepts (measuring 92 feet), are 
roofless. In the north wall of the chancel is a “sacra- 
ment house” — the stone tabernacle occasionally met 
with in Scottish churches. Stofle steps connect the 
transept with the dormitory. Consecration crosses 
and the remains of interesting frescoes are still visible. 
A northern chapel was added by Prior Dunbar; with 
this exception the architecture is chiefly PJarly English. 
East of the cloister garth — 100 feet square — stands 
the calefactory, its vaulted roof uplicld by two pillars; 
this long served for a Presbyterian kirk. The well- 
preserved chapter-house has stone benches round the 
walls, and a central pillar supports the groining. The 
dormitory abovciwas formerly used as a tenants’ ball- 
room. The buildings, standing in lovely surround- 
ings, are full of charm. Some holly trees in the garden 
are probably relics of monastic days. 

Biitcii, Ordinals Convent us Vallis Caulium (London, 1900); 
Macphail, History of the Religious House of Pluscardyn (1881); 
Skene, 7'he Book of Plusc^den in Historians of Scotland series 
(Edinbunsh, 1880). 

Michael Barrett. 


lAymouth, Diocese of (Pltmuthensis, «Plt- 
MUTHiU), consists of the County of Dorset, which 
formed a portion of the olU Catholic Diocese of Salis- 
bury, whose last ruler. Cardinal Peto, died in March, 
1558; also of the Counties of Devon and Cornwall 
with the Scilly Isles, which formed the ancient Dio- 
cese of Exeter, whose last Catholic bishop, James 
Turbervillc, died on 1 November, 1 570. Since the Ref- 
ormation these counties have, with more or less of 
the rest of England, been governed by three arch- 


priests and fourteen vicars Apostolic, *the last of 
whom, called Vicar Apostolic of the Western District 
(1848), was William Ilendrcn, Bishop of Uranopolis. 
In the Brief “Universalis Ecclesiaj” (29 September, 
1850), Pius IX separated the three counties from tluj 
Western District and formed them into the new Dio- 
cese of Plymouth: the rest of the district to be the now 
Diocese of Clifton, to which Bishop Hendren was 
forthwith translated, and the Diocese of Plymouth 
was placed under his temporary administration. 

Reverend George Errington G804-8G) of St. John’s 
Church, Salford, was appointed by the Holy Sec first 
Bishop of Plymouth, and on 25 July, 1851, conse- 
crated there, together with the first Bisliop of Salford, 
by Cardinal Wiseman. On 7 August Ik? was instalh^a 
at St. Mary’s church, East Storu'housc*, Dt'von, which 
mission included its neighbour, Plymouth, wherein no 
Catholic place of worslnp existed. In this UUima 
thule and poor district he found 17 secular and 6 regu- 
lar priests, and 2.3 missions including thr(;e institutes 
of nuns. No railways had reacdujd the diocese except 
the Great Western to Plymouth, and a short mining 
railway established between Truro and Penzance at 
the extreme of Cornwall. A goodly number of the 
clergy did not belong to the diocc'st? but were tempo- 
rarily accepted. On 26 November, 1853, the bishop 
established his cathedral chaptc*r, consisting of a pro- 
vost and, by permission from Uouk* under the above 
dilficultics, seven instead of tmi (ranons for the time. 
In Febru.ary, 18.54, he held a synod at Ugbrooke Park, 
the scat of T..ord ClilTord of Chudleigh, and, amongst 
his synodal acts, estahlish(Hl a clerical conference 
with its dean for eacdi (county. By 30 March, 1855, he 
had traversed the whole diocese for purpose of visita- 
tion and conferring confirmation, when bulla from 
Rome of that date appointed him Archbishop of Tr^ 
bizond and Coadjutor cum jure succcimionis to Cardi- 
nal Wiseman of Westminster. William Vaughan 
(1814-1902), Canon of the Clifton Diocese, was nomi- 
nated second Bishop of Plymouth, and on 10 Septem- 
ber, 1855, consecrated by Cardinal Wiseman in Clif- 
ton pro-cathedral. EncouragtHl by generous offers of 
assistance from Edmund Polifex Bastard of Kitley, 
Ycalmpton, Devon, and from Miss Letitia Trclawny 
of Cornwall, Bishop Vaughan on 28 June, 18.56, laid the 
foundation stone of the Cathedral of Our Immaculate 
Lady and St. Boniface, Apostle of Germany (b. at 
Crediton, Devon), solemnly opened it on 25 March, 
1858, and on 22 S(;ptenll)er, 1880, in tlie twenty-fifth 
year of his episciopatc, ho consc'ca-.ated the Cathedral. 
He attended the Vatican Council throughout, in 1869- 
70. Between 10-12 March, 1888, the dioce.se, by a 
triduum of prayer, celebrated the bishop’s (lolden 
Jubilee of fifty years’ priesl-hood. By the end of 1891 
the Diocese of Plymouth, tlirough the bishop’s ener- 
getic supervision, bt'camti w(‘ll established. It had 49 
secular and 48 regular clergy, 52 public churches, and 
15 chap(?l8 of communities, Jis wcill as ten orders of 
men and sixteen of nuns. Early in 1891 Bishop 
Vaughan retiuestcMl from Rome a coadjutor-bishop. 
Leo XllI elected, from the Plymouth Chapter’s tcrmi^ 
Charles Graham (1834), canon of Plymouth, on 25 
September, 1891. On 28 October following he was 
consecrated titular Bishop of Cisamos, with right of 
succession, by Bishop Clifford of Clifton, in the Plym- 
outh cathedral. Bishop Vaughan retired to St. 
Augustine’s Priory,. New ton Abbot, Devon, where, on 
24 October, 1902, he died in his eighty-niiUh year, and 
was buried in the priory cemetery. In October, 1902, 
Dr. Graham became third Bishop of Plymouth. Be- 
tween 19 and 21 December, 1907, the diocese cele- 
brated with a triduum the fiftieth anniversary of his 
priesthood: on this occasion he addi?d a fresh member 
to the cathedral chapter. After a severe illness in 
1910, Bishop Graham tendered his resignation of the 
Bpe, which was accepted 9 Feb., 1911. 

The recent expulsion of religious from France has, 
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during 1910, raised the number of communities of 
nuns m thk diocese to twenty-nine. The Catholic 
population is about one in a hundred, that is, 12,000, 
most of whom, being employed in the Government 
Army and Navy estjujlishments, reside in Plymouth, 
Stonehouse, and Devonport. It is worthy of note that 
Bishop John Cjirroll of Baltimore, founder of the 
Hierarchy of tiie Church in the United States of 
America, wtison 15 Augiist, 1790, consecratetl in Lul- 
worth Church, Dorset, by Bishop Walmesley, Vicar 
Apostolic of the Western District. The Faith never 
failed during the Reformation at Ijanhcrne, Cornwall, 
and at Chidcock, Dorset, through the fidelity of the 
Lords Arundell. Blessed Cuthbert Mayne (q. v.), the 
protomartyr of pontifical seminarists, was a native of 
Devon. 

Oliver, Collections (1857); Brother Foley, Records of the 
English Province S. J. (London, 1877-83) ; Challoner, Memoirs 
of Missionary Priests: Brady, English Hierarchy (London, 
1877). 

C. M. Graham. 

Plymouth Brethren, the name given to a wide- 
spread Protestant sect originally called by its own 
members “The Brethren”, which came into being by 
gradual development in the early part of the nine- 
teenth century. The members themselves protest 
against the name: — “Who are these ^Plymouth 
Brethren 7 I do not own the name. I am a brother 
of every believer in the Lord Jesus, and, if I lived in 
Plymouth, the hJder might call me a * Plymouth 
Brother’; but I do not live there, hence I do not own 
the name” (Davis, “Help for Enquirers”, p. 20). 
Several influences concurred towards the rise of the 
body, and it is not possible to point to any one name 
as that of the founder. Its first origin seem to have 
been in Dublin where, in 1828, an Englishman, 
Anthony Norris Groves, then a student of Trinity 
College, was a member of a small body of churchmen 
who met for prayer and conference on the Scriptures 
and spiritual subjects. The members were profoundly 
impressed by the necessity of a visible union of Chris- 
tendom, the centre of which they coiK^eived to be the 
death of Christ as set forth in the Rite of the l^ord’s 
Supper. At first the members did not withdraw from 
their respective communions, but the first step in that 
direction was suggested by Groves, who advanced the 
view “that believers meeting together as disciples of 
Christ were free to break bread together, as their Ijord 
had admonished them; and tllat, in so far as the apos- 
tles served as a guide, every Lord’s Day should be set 
apart for thus remembering the Lord's death and 
obeying Ilis parting command. ” This view, that the 
ministration of the sacraments and the preaching of 
the Gospel wjis the common right of all Christians, 
became the distinguishing feature of the assemblies of 
The Brethren which now began to spring up in other 
places besides Dublin. An important development 
was soon brought about by one of the leaders of the 
Dublin Assembly, John Nelson Darby, an ex-barristo 
who had taken orders in the Episcopalian Church of 
Ireland and then seceded therefrom. Having always 
advocated entire separation from all other eommuni- 
ties as the only effective way of procuring true unity, 
he at length succeeded in attaining this puri)Ose, and 
is accordingly by some considered as the founder of 
the Plymouth Brethren, a distinction which others 
claim for Gmves. 

The growth of the Brethren had been lai^ely helped 
by the spread of Darby’s first pamphlet, “The Nature 
and Unity of the Church of Christ”, .which he had 
published in 1828, and in 1830 a public assembly was 
opened in Aungicr St.j Dublin. Darby then started 
on a tour with the view of propagating his ideas, 
visiting Paris, Oxford, and Cambridge. At Oxford he 
met Benjamin Willn Newton, an English clergyman, 
who first invited him to Plymouth, where Newton was 
the chief member of an assembly of Brethren which 


was very active in the neighbourhood. this 

assembly came the name “Brethren from Plymouth” 
or more shortly “Plymouth Brethren’’, by which the 
body was subsequently known. P>om 1830 to 1838 
the movement spread rapidly, and assemblies yrere 
opened in most of the large towns in England. In/ 
1838 Darby w^ent to Switzerland, where he sp^" 
seven years in propagating the views of the sect 
considerable success. At the present day the (^nton 
of Vaud is the stronghold of the “Brethren” on the 
continent, and scattered assemblies arc also found in 
France, Germany, and Italy. In 1845 the revolution 
in Vaud caused Darby to return to England, but he 
proved a very disturbing element, and from his reap- 
pearance must be dated the unending quarrels and 
dissensions which have ever since been a marked 
feature of Plymouth Brethrenism. In 1845 having 
quarrelled with Newton on the interpretation of cer- 
tain prophecies, he accused him of denying the au- 
thority of the Holy Ghost by assuming ev<in a limited 
presidency over the assembly. This resulted in the 
secession of Darby with a hundred followers. In 1848 
there was another cleavage — into Neutrals and Ex- 
clusives. The Neutral Brethren, also known as Open 
Brethren, supported the action of the Bethu.da con- 
gregation at Bristol whic;h received Newton’s followers 
into communion. The Exclusive Brethren or Darby- 
ites, who included the majority of the members, held 
aloof. These have undergone further divisions since 
then, so that at the present time there arc several dif- 
ferent bodies of Plymouth Brethren. As these bodies 
differ amon^ themselves on doctrinal as well as on dis- 
ciplinary points, it is only possible hereto outline their 
teaching in a very broatl way, passing over the points 
of difference between the warring sections. 

Doctrine. — The underlying principle of the teach- 
ing of the Plymouth Brethren, and one which explains 
their action in endeavouring to attract to themselvc^s 
“the saints in the different systems and to teach them 
to own and act upon the true principles of the assem- 
bly of God” (Mackintosh, “Assembly of God”, p. 24), 
is that the Church des(!ribed in the New Testament 
has fallen into utter corruption, so that it is con- 
demned by God to extinction. This corruption was 
due to the Church admitting good and# evil alike 
within her pale, and admitting an ordained ministry 
to exist. They hold that the Church was intended to 
contain the righteous only, and that all official minis- 
try is a denial of the Spiritual priesthood which belongs 
to all believers and a reject ion of the guidance of the 
Holy Ghost. From this it follows that entire separa- 
tion from all other Christian churches and denomina- 
tions is necessary as a first condition of salvation. 
But some principle is needed to unite those who have 
thus separated th^lmselves from other believers. This 
principle is union with Christ effected by the power of 
the Holy Ghost. The Holy Ghost is said to preside in 
tlie as.sembly and to fcelecjt from those present, who 
all have an equal right to minister, fhe person or per- 
sons who are to be His mouthpiece. The will of the 
Holy Ghost is recognized by the existence of His gifts, 
that is the power to exhprt or to comfort or to teach. 
Whoever possesses these gifts is bound to use them for 
the common good, but the as^mbly selects from the 
gifted persons the particular one who is to be the min- 
ister for the time being. Such an election is considered 
as^iuspired by God. It is employed to ascertain toth 
who«*is to lead the worship and who is to preach, but 
women are debarred from ministering in either way. 
The chief act of worship i# the Lord’s Supper, whjch 
is given (precedence d^er all prayer and preaching: 

“ Beware^of thinking anything can be of equal moment 
with duly showing forth the LK)rd’s death. The Sup- 
per of the Ix>rd claims an unequivocal prominence in 
the worship of the Saints.” (Kelly, op. cit. inf., lec- 
ture iii) The weekly celebration of the lAird’s Supper 
is incumbent on all, and no member is allowed to 
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neglect*this and remain in the society. Evil living or 
erroneous doctrine are also visited, first by remon- 
strance. then by judicial condemnation and expulsion. 
Infant baptism is an open question among them, but 
the majority of assemblies practfde the baptism of 
believers by immersion without regard to previous 
"^^tisin. They reject confirmation altogether. 
Tj^ugh they disown an ordained ministry, yet they 
admi^ a distinction between those teachers whose 
ministry is to the church and those whose ministry is 
to outsidora. The latter are regarded by them as 
evangelists given to the world by Christ and qualified 
by the Holy Ghost. They may devote their lives to 
preaching the Gospel, and must not request, though 
they inay accept, contributions. Their theology is 
Calvinist, ic, laying great stress on original sin and pre- 
destination, and with regard to morals exhibiting 
marked Antinomian tendencies. 

In their do(;lTine of justification they attach great 
importance to establishing a close connexion between 
that gift of God and the resurrection of Christ. 
Darby in his treatise, “The Resurrection iis the Fun- 
damental Truth of the Gospel”, writes: “The saints 
are rc'garded by God, as risen in Christ, and conse- 
qiiently^as perfectly justified from all their sins; but 
how does the iSaint actually now participate in bless- 
ings so great? It is by partaking of that life in the* 
power of which Christ has risen.” And a little later, 
“1 share in the righteousness of God by being quick- 
ened with that life in the power of which Christ was 
raised from the dead coming up out of the grave, all 
our trespasses being forgiven.” It has been stated 
that the general doctrine of the brethren on justifica- 
tion was influenced by the teaching of Newman (Brit- 
ish Quarterly Review, Oct., 1873), but the resemblance ’ 
is men^ly superficial and the difTerences are fundamen- 
tal. The Brethren (?laim that once the gift of justifi- 
cation is received it can never be lost,, and they carry 
this view to such lengths that some of their writers 
liold that a Christian ought not to pray for the for- 
giveness of sins, as to do so would imply doubt of the 
fullness of mercy already receive<l. They also consider 
Justification as entirely independent from Baptism, 
whi(^h is rt»garded as an ordinance of Christ binding 
on believeft’s but destitute of spiritual efficacy in itself. 

The majority of Plymouth Brethren hold inillena- 
rian views respecting the Second Advent of Christ. 
From the beginning they attached great importance 
to t,he study of i)rophecy, and, though they are strong 
believers in the literal and verbal inspiration of Scrip- 
ture, thc^y have always made a point of mystical inter- 
pretation. The result has been that they have arrived 
at several strange conclusions, peculiar to their own 
party. Thus thej^ distinguish two advents of Christ 
yet to comt', the iropouafa, when He will receive the 
Church, and the ^irt^dwa, when He will finally come 
to take possession of the earth in glory. The former 
may be expected at any time si;nd may even be secret, 
but the latter vwll be heralded by signs. When the 
former occurs all true believers, living and dead, will 
be carried to heaven, an event described as the 
“Rapture”, and then the judgments of God as fore- 
told m the Apocalypse will fall upon the earth. The 
Roman Empire (identified with the Beast) is to be 
revived ^ a special agency of Satan, and its head will 
ultimately claim divine honours and be received by 
thf# Jews, then* restored to Palestine, as their Mes^as. 
A faithful remnant of the chosen people alone will 
remain in the world as ^ witness to God, but this 
romnant looks forward only to earthly glory under 
Christ when He shall come take possesfilon of the 
earth. When this happens Christ’s empir^ on earth 
will be established visibly with Jerusalem as its capital. 
The saints of the Rapture will reign above the earth, 
the Jewish remnant will rule on the earth and will 
enjoy great power and material prosperity. At the 
end of the znillennium there will be a great rebellion 


against Christ, headed by Satan, and then will come 
the final judgment as described in the«\pocalypse, 
though it follows that this will be of a diff credit nature 
from that which the Catholic Church teadics us to 
expect. For the saints will not be judged at all, tlieir 
resurrection having taken place more than a thousand 
ears before that of the wicked. When the wicked 
ave been sent to their doom, the new Jerusalem 
including the saints of the Old Testament, the saints 
of the Rapture, and the martyrs of the Jewish Rem- 
nant, will descend out of heaven from God, and from 
that time forth the tabernacle of God shall be with 
men. This fantastic interpretation involves a break 
with all Christian tradition and necessitates a novel 
exegesis of much of the Scriptures, especially the 
Apocalypse and Isaias. 

One feature of Plymouth Brethrenism which calls 
for remark is the special aversion in which it is held by 
other Protestant sects. Th is is doubtless due primarily 
to its methods of proselytism, which are peculiar. An 
Anglican writer (Dictionary of Rdigion, cit . inf.) com- 
plains that “the body has in the main always directed 
its propagandist efforts far less towards the large re- 
siduum which unhappily lies out, side of all churches 
than to those professing Christianity in Churches 
already existing. Some of them have gone so far as 
to openly avow that their mission is ‘ to the awakened 
in the Churches* and such efforts as they do make in 
mission work or city evangelization are as a rule sin- 
gularly unsuccessful. It is this which has brought 
upon them the common reproach of being ‘sheep- 
stealers rather than shepherds.* ” In their proselytism. 
they have made large use of the Press. In 1834 the 
Brethren established a quarterly periodical called 
“The Christian Witness”, carried on after 1849 as 
the “The Present Testimony”. This is now supple- 
mented by several other ])eriodicals and a large num- 
ber of pamphlets and tracts which are offered for sale 
at the depots they have established in most large 
towns. Their chief writers, besides Darby himself, 
whose collected works fill thirty-two volumes, are C. 
H. McIntosh and W'illiain Kdiy who have written a 
large number of commentaries on various parts of the 
Bible, and Charles Stanley who WTote on Justification 
in the Risen Christ, the Sabbath quest ion and similar 
topics. One scripture scholar of distinction. Dr. 
Samuel Prideaux Tregelles, severed his connexion 
with them before his death. But thdr theological 
literature has not pro(fticcd any work of value, and, 
though voluminous, has already passed into oblivion. 
It is chiefly remarkable for the virulence of the inter- 
necine controversies which they have carried on inces- 
santly, for in separating themselves from other bodies 
the Plymouth Brethren have signally failed to fifid 
union in their midst, and the bitter quarrels which 
have marked the eighty years of their existence have 
become a distinctive feature of the sect. This their 
own writers have admitted, and it was one of Darby’s 
followers, W. H. Dorman, wdio on separating from him 
wrote: “No religious movement, perhaps, ever so 
thoroughly succeeded in defeating its owm ends; in- 
stead of union it has produced the most hopeless and 
heartless contentions and divisions that perhaps ever 
passed current under the specious pret ence of zeal for 
Christ and care for the truth.” It is difficult to ascer- 
tain particulars as to the present condition of the body 
as they do not publish anything in the nature of a year- 
book and refrain from collecting or furnishing returns. 

MXLI.ER, The Brethren: their oriijin, progreea and testimony 
(T.ondon, 1879) ; Tbulon, History and Doctrines of the Plymouth 
Brethren (London, 1883); Reid, Plymouth Brethrenism unveiled 
and refuted (Edinburgh, 1875) ; Dakuy, Collected works (32 vols., 
London, 1867-83) ; Kelly, Lectures on Fuesdamental Truths con- 
necterl with the Church of God (London, I860) ; Groves, Memoir of 
Anthtmy Norris Groves; Anon, Plymouth Brethrenism^ reprinted 
from British Quarterly Review of Oct., 1873 (T^ondon, 1874); 
Rogers, Church Systems of the NitleieeniJl Century (London, 1881); 
Benham, Diet, of Religion (London, 1887); Neatby, Hist, of the 
Plymouth Brethren (London, 1902). EOWIN BuRTON. 
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Pneumatomacbi (Macedonians), ^ a heretical 
sect which fiburished in the countries adjacent to the 
Hellespont during the latter half of the fourth, and the 
beginning of the fifth century. They denied the 
divinity of the Holy Ghost, hence the name Pnou- 
matomachi {irPfvixaToixdxoi) or Coinbators against the 
Spirit. Macedoihus, tlu'ir founder, was intruded 
into the See of Constantinople by the Arians (342 
A. D.), and enthroned by Constantins, who had for 
the second time expelled Paul, the Catholic bishop. 

He is known in history for his persecution of Novatians 
and Catln)lics; as both maintained the consubstan- 
tiality of the Son with the Father. He not only ex- 
pelUHl tliose who refused to hold communion with 
him, but. imprisoned some and brought others before 
the tribunals. In n\any cases he used torture to 
compel the unwilling to communicate, forced bap- 
tism on unbaptized women and children and de- 
stroyed many church(*s. At last his cruelty provoked 
a rebellion of the Novatians at Mantinium, in 
Paphlagonia, in which four imperial cohorts wen? de- 
feated and nearly all slain. His disinterment of the 
body of Const ant ine was looked upon jxs an indignity 
to the Protector of the Council of Nica'a, and led to a 
conflict betw(‘en Arians and anti-Arians, which filled 
the church and neighbourhood with carnage. As the 
disinterment had taken place without the emperor’s 
sanction, Macodonins fell into disgrace, and Con- 
stantins caused him to be deposed by the Acacian 
party and 8ucce(?ded by Kudoxius in 3()0. This de- 
position, however, was not for doctrinal reasons, but 
on the ground that ho had caused much bloodshed 
and had admitted to communion a deacon guilty of 
fornication. Macedonius continued for some time to 
live near Constantinople and cause trouble. He died 
about 304. It is thought that during these? last years 
he formulated his rejection of the Divinity of the Holy 
Ghost and founded his sect. His intimacy witn 
Eleusius of Cysicus makes this probable. Some 
scholars, however, reject tin? identification of Mace- 
donians and Pneumatomachians, apparently on in- 
sufficient grounds and against th(? authority of 
Socrates, a contemporary historian living at Con- 
stantinople. The Council of Nica?a had used all its 
energies in defending the Ilomoousion of the Son and 
with regard to the Spirit had already added the words: 
'‘We believe in the Holy Ghost” without any quali- 
fication. The Macedonians ^ook advantage of the 
vagueness and hesitancy of expression in some of the 
early Fathers to justify and propagate their error. 
The majority of this sect were clearly orthodox on 
the Consubstantiality of the Son; they had sent a 
deputation from the Semi-Arian (‘ouncil of T^ampsacus 
(364 A. D.) to Pope Ijiberius, who after some hesita- 
tion acknowledged tin? soundness of their faith; but 
with regard to the Third P(?rson, both pope and 
bishops were satisfied with the phrase: “We believe 
in the Holy Ghost.” While hiding in the desert dur- 
ing his t hird exile, Athanasius learned from his friend 
Serapion of 'Thumis of a sect acknowledging Nicaca, 
and yet declaring the Holy Ghost a mere creature and 
a ministering angel (on the strength of Heb., i, 14). 
Athanasius wrote at once to Serapion in defence of the 
true Doctrine, and on his return from exile (362 a. d.) 
held a council at Al(?xandria which resulted in the 
first formal condemnation of the Pneumatomachi. A 
synodal lettqr was sent to the people of Antioch ad- 
vising them to n?quire of all converts from Arianism 
a condemnation against “those who say that the 
Holy Spirit is a creat ure and separate from the essence 
of Christ. For those who while pretending to cite 
the faith confess^'d at Nica>a, venture to blaspheme 
the Holy Spirit, deny Arianism in wrords only, while 
in thought they return txi it.'' Nevertheless, during 
the following decade the heresy secerns to have gone 
on almost unchecked except in the Patriarchate of 
Antioch where at a synod held in 363 Meletius had 


proclaimed the orthodox faith, In the East the mov- 
ing spirit for the repression of the error was Amphi- 
lochius of Iconium, who in 374 besouglit St. Basil of 
Caesarea to write a treatise on the true doctrine con- 
cerning the Holy Ghost. This he did, and his treatise , 
is the classical work on the subject (rrepl rov dylov II. / 
M. 32). It is possible that he influenced his brothpi^' 
Gregory of Nyssa to write his treatise against iSie 
Macedonians, of which only a part has come (iown 
to us and which appears to be based on the words: 
“I..ord and life-giver who proceeds from the leather”. 
These words, apparently taken from the Creed of 
Jerusalem, had oecn used by St. Epiphanius of 
Salamis in his “Ancoratua” when combating this 
error (374 A. D.). Ainphilochius of Iconium, as 
Metropolitan of J^ycaonia, wrote in concurrence 
with his bishops a synodal letter to the bishops of 
I.ycia, which contains an cxc(?llent statement of the 
true doctrine (377 a. d.). In Constantinople (379) 
Gregory of Nazianzus pronounced his brilliant theo- 
logical oration on this subject. The W'est likewise 
upheld the truth in a synod held in Illyria and men- 
tioned by Thcodon?t (H. E., IV, 8) and by Pope 
Damasus in his letter to Paulinus of Antioch. The 
heresy was condemned in t he First Council 'of Con- 
stantinople, and internal divisions soon l<‘d to its 
extinction. Socrates (11. E., V, 24) states that a cer- 
tain Macerlonian presbyter, Eutropius, held con- 
venticles of his own while others followed Bishop 
Carterius. Eustathius of Sebaste, Sabinus, and Eleu- 
sius of Cyricus seem to have been leaders whom the 
sect repudiated (for Eustathius, see Basil, Ep., 
CCLXIll, 3). In June 383 Theodosius tried by 
means of a conference to bring the Arian factions to 
‘submission. Eleusius handed in his symbol of faith 
as representing the Macedonians, as he had repre- 
sented them with Marc?ianus of Lainpsacus at the 
Council of Constantinople. After this fruitless at- 
tempt at reconciliation the Macedonians with other 
heretics incurred all the severit ies of the Theodosian 
code and within a generation disappeared from his- 
tory. Socrates and Sozomus mention a certain 
Marathonius, made Bishop of Nicomedia by Macc- 
donius, who obtained such a leading position in the 
sect that they were often st,yled after him Mara- 
thonians. Through St. Jerome, St. Augustine, St. 
Damasus, and Rufinus, the name Macedonians be- 
came the customary^ designation in the Wc'st. No 
writings of Macedonius are extant, but Pneumato- 
raachian writings arc mentioned by Didymus the 
Blind, who wrote an excellent treatise on the Holy 
Ghost in thirty-six chapters (translated into Latin by 
St. Jerome at the command of Pope Daimisus), and 
who refers in his later work (379) on the Trinity (II, 
7, 8, 10) to some ‘^Briof Exjiositions” of Macedonian 
doctrines which he possessed. 

Loors, EuHtnthiua von Sebaate (Halle, 1808); Sohkrmann, 
(toUheit d. II. n. d, wicch. Vdtern d. IV Jahrh. (Leipzig, 

1001); Fuli.kr in Diet. Christ. Eiofjr., s. v.; Heroenroktiiek, 
Hiatoire de VEgliae, II (Paris, 1001), 09. «• 

J. P. Arendzen. 

Podlachia. See Lublin, Diocese of. 

Poetry, Hebrew, op the Old Testament. — Since 
the Bible is divinely inspired, tmd thus becomes the 
“written word” of God, many devout souls are.averse 
from handling it as literature. But such a view tends 
to fcse sight of the second causes and human cone^it- 
ucnt!f without which, in fact, Holy Scripture has not 
been given to us. The Bible, as a concrete whole, is 
something definite in make, origin, time, and circum- 
stances, an of which must be taken into account if we 
desire to reach its true meaning. It is history and it is 
literature; it lies open consequently to investigation 
under these lights, and if they are neglected miscon- 
ceptions will follow. The fact that spiritual or super- 
natural influences have moulded phenomena does not 
withdraw from scientific inquiries anything which in 
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properly amenable to them. “God speaks to man- 
kind”, said medieval Jewish commentators, “in the 
language of the children of men.” This observation, 

S while it justifies verbal criticism, points out the way to 
it. literature demands a special study; and Hebrew 
.^terature, because it is sacred, all the more, inasmuch 
as’iOie outcome of misunderstandings in regard to it 
haslj^cr been disaster. No one can read attentively 
the poorest version of the Old Testament without feel- 
ing how strong a vein of poetry runs through its pages. 
Wo need not venture on a definition of what poetry 
means; it is a peculiar form of imagination and expres- 
sion wliich bears witness to itself. Verse Inis been 
called by Ernest Hello, “that rare splendour, born of 
music and the word”; now assuredly in writings such 
as many of the Psalms, in the Prophets, the Book of 
Job, and Proverbs wc recognize its presence. On the 
other hand, from the great collection of documents 
which we term Chronicl(\s {Pnralipnmma)^ Ezra, and 
Nohemias, this quality is almost entirely absent; mat- 
ter and style announces that wc arc dealing with prose. 
We open tlie Hebrew Bible, and wc find our judgment 
confirmed by the editors of the Massora — the received 
and vocalized text. Conspicuously, where the title 
indicates “songs” (shirim, Ex., xv, 1; Num., xxi, 17), 
the lines are parted into verse; for instance, Dcut., 
xxxii, Judges, v, II Kings, xxii. But more. As Gins- 
burg tells us, “In the best M.8.8. the lines are poeti- 
cally divided and arranged in heinistichs” throughout 
the Psalter, Proverbs, and Job. And this was enjoined 
by tJie SynagogU(\ Yet again, the puneJ nation by the 
period (soph pasuk), whiidi marks a complete state- 
ment, coincidc's with a rJiythmieal pause in nearly all 
such passages, demonstrating that thcancient redactors 
l)e tween 200 and (iOO a. d. agreed as to sense and sound 
with the moderns who take the same citations for 


poetry. So emphatic indeed is this impression that, 
however wo print either text or rendering, the disjecta 
membra poeUc will be always visible. Hebrew forms of 
vers(j have becai much disputed over; but the com- 
bination of a lively i)i(!turesquc meaning with a defi- 
nite measure is beyond denial in the places alleged. 
Such are the “Songs of Sion” (Ps. cxxxvii, 3). This 
wjis known and felt from the earliest times, Jo.sephus 
describes the Hebrew poets as writing in “hexameter” 
(Antiq., TI, xvi); St. Jerome speaks of their “hexam- 
eters and |)entanieters”; w'hilc in his own transla- 
tions ho has constantly su(;c(^<Mle(?in a happy rhythm, 
not, however, giving verse for verse. He is markedly 
solemn and musical in the Latin of the Book of Job. 
The English A. V. abounds in magnificent etTects of a 
similar kind. Given, in short, the original structure, 
it would be almost impo.ssiblc not in some degree to 
reproduce it, even in our Western Versions. 

But on what system was the poetry of the Old Tes- 
tament composed? B abbi Kirachi and Eben Ezra had 
caught sight of an arrangement which they termed 
kaful^ or doubling of enunciation. But to bring this 
out as a principle was reserved for Bishop R. Lowth, 
whose lectures “Do sacra poesi Hebrajorum” (1741 
begun, finally published 1753) became the starting 
point of all subsequent inquiries. In his Preface to 
Isaiah (1778, German 1^79) he gave fresh illustrations, 
which led on to Herder’s more philosophical handling 
of the subject (1782-3). Lowth convinced scholars 
thall Hebrew verse moved on the scheme of parallelif«n, 
statement revolving upon statement, by antiphon 
or return, generally in double members, one of 
wljich repeated the other wit h variations of words or 
spme deflection of meaning. Filial measureai more or 
less identical sense, these were its component parts. 
Degrees in likeness, and the contrast which attends on 
likene.ss, gave rise, said Lowth, to synonymous, anti- 
1 hetic, or synthetic arrangement of members. Modern 
resejirch inclines to take the niashal or .similitude as a 


primitive norm for Hebrew verse in general; and 
Prov., X, is quoted by way of showing the three varie- 


ties indicated by Lowth. Evidently, given a double 
measure, it admits of combinations ever more subtle 
and involved. We will speak of other developments 
later. But the prevailing forms were exhibited in 
Lowth’s “Prjclections”. Recent comparisons of this 
device with similar structures in Babylonian, Assyrian 
and Egyptian poetical remains discover its extreme 
antiquity (sec for the first Schrader; for Egypt, W. 
Max Muller, 1899; and on the whole, C. A. Briggs, 
“Gen. Introd. to H. Script.”, 1899). It might seem 
fanciful to call the type from which parallelism orig- 
inates “echo-music”, yet nothing is more likely than 
that the earliest rhythm was a kind of echo, whereby 
the object of expressibn became fixed and emphasized. 
Sec the remarkable instances in Deborah’s chant 
(Judges, V, 20-30) etc. Here we must observe how the 
logic of feeling, as distinguished from the logic of 
reasoning, controls the poet’s mind. That mind, until 
a late period, wjis not individual, but collective; it was 
the organ of a tribe, a public wonship, a national belief; 
hence, it could shape its ideas only into concrete forms, 
real yet symbolical; it expres.scd emotions, not ab- 
stractions, and it w^as altogether concerned with per- 
sons, human or superhuman. Poetry, thus in.spired, 
glances to and fro, is guided by changing moods, darts 
upon living objects, and describes them from its own 
centre. It is essentially subjective, and a lyrical 
outcry. It does not argue; it pleads, blames, prai.ses, 
breaks into cursing or l)lea.sing, and is most effective 
when most excited. To such a temperament repc^ti- 
tion becomes a potent weapon, a divine or deadly 
rhetoric of which the keynote is pa.ssion. Its tense is 
either the present (including the future pcTceived as 
though here and now), or a moving past seen while it 
moves. 

Passion and vision — lot us take these to be the 
motive and the method of all such primitive poetry. 
We may compare 1 1 Kings, xxiii, 2, David’s last words, 
“The sw^eet Psalmist of Israel, said ‘The spirit of the 
Lord spake by me, and His w'ord w’^as on my tongue ’ ” ; 
or Ps. xliv, 2, “My heart bursts out with a goodly 
matter, my tongue is the pen of a ready writer”; or 
Job, xxxii, 18, “I am full of wwd.s, the spirit within 
constraineth me”; but especially Num., xxiy, 4, “He 
hath said, tJie man w’ho heard the words of God, who 
saw the vision of the Almighty, falling into a trance, 
but having his eyes open”. These declarations lead 
up to impa.ssioned metrical utterances, while they be- 
token the close relation which unites Hebrew poetry 
with prophecy. Both alike are a pouring forth of feel- 
ings too violent to be held in, aroused by contemplation 
not of the abstract or the general, but of persons and 
events, in their living power. To this belongs the idea 
of recurrence. Curtius observes acutely, “The grad- 
ual realization and repetitiem of an action are regarded 
by language as nearly akin.” (Elucidations, 143, 
quoted by Driver, “Treatise on the Use of Tenses in 
Hebrew”, xv.) The whole being moves as the object 
impresses it; speech, music, dancing, gesture leap out, 
jis it were, to meet the friend or enemy who draws 
nigh. The Semites term their religious festivals a 
“hag”, i. e. a dance (Ex., xii, 14; xxxii, 5, 19; Deut., 
xvi, 10, 12; and frequently), of which the reminiscence 
is vividly shown in the whirling motion and repeated 
acclamations practised by dervishes' among Moham- 
medans to this day. We may thus connect the lyrical 
drama out of w'hich in due course the Hebrews devel- 
oped their temple-liturgy and the Psalms, with Greek 
dithyrambs, the chorus of the Athenian stage, and the 
anapaestic strophes danced thereon to a lively musical 
accompaniment. When past or future is caught up 
after tins manner, made pre.sent as though seen, and 
flung into a series of actions, the singer prophe.sics. 
For what else is prophecy than tlic vision of things 
absent in space or time, or hidden from common eyes? 
The state of mind corre.sponding is “trance” (“deep 
sleep”, Gen., xv, 12; Job, iv, 13; Ezcch., viii, 1). The 
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literary forip, then, in which primitive reli^sion and 
law, custom and public life, were embodied, implies a 
poetic hefghtening of the ordinary mood, with effects 
in speech that may fall at length under deliberate 
rules; but as ruh's multiply, the spirit cither evaporates 
or is diffused pretty equally over an eloquent prose. 
That all human language was once poetical appears 
everywhere probable from researches into folk-lore. 
That rei)etition of phrase, epithet, sentiment came 
earlier than more elaborate metres cannot well be 
denied. That religion should cleave to ancient forma 
while policy, law, and social intercourse move down 
into the “(?ool el(‘inent of prose we understand with- 
out difficult y. Why tluTniediating style belongs to the 
historian we can also perceive; and how the ‘^epic of 
gods” is transformed oy slow steps into the chronicle 
and the reasoiu'd narrative. 

It does not sccan, indeed, that the Israelites ever 
possessed a true epic poetry, although their kinsfolk, 
the Balndonians, have left us well-known specimens, 
e. g., in the (lilgamesh tablets. But this extensive 
form of Assyrian legf'ud has not l)een imitated in the 
Old Testament. (7. d’ I'achthal, a C"at holic, first under- 
took in his “Texto prim, du premier recit dela Crea- 
tion” (ISTf)) to show that Genesis, i, was a poem. 
'Fhfi same contention w.as urged by Bishop Clifford 
(“Dublin Ueview’”, 1S82), and C. A. Briggs ventures 
on resolving this narrativ*^ into a five-tone measure. 
Of late, other critics would perceive in the song of 
Lamech, in the story of the flood and of Babel, fnig- 
inents of lost hcToic pocans. It is common knowledge 
that the so-call(*d “creation-epic” of Assurbanipal is 
written in four-lino stanzas with a caesura to each line. 
But of this no featun^ si’oms really discernible in the 
Hebrew (Jenesis (consult Gunkel, “Genesis”, and 
“Schopfung und Chaos”). Tliere is no distinct metre 
except an oc(‘asional couplet or quatrain in Gen., i-x. 
But Ps. civ, on the wonders of God’s works; Ps. cv, 
evi, on His dealings with Israel; Job, xxxviii-xlii, on 
the myst(?n(‘s of nature and Providc^nce; Prov., viii, 
22-112, on creativi? wisdom, might have been wrought 
by genius of a diffenmt type into the narrative we de- 
fine as epical, ^\'hy <lid Israel choose another way? 
Perhajis b<‘cause it sought after nJigion and cared 
hardly at all for cosmogonies. Tlie imaginatioa of 
Hebrews looked forward, not into the abysses of past 
time. And mythology was condemned by their belief 
in monotheism. I^salTrJS are cAmprehendeil undiT two 
heads, — “Teliilliin”, hymns of praise, and “Tcphil- 
lot.h”, hymns of prayer, arranged for chanting in the 
Temple-services. They do not include any very an- 
cient folk-songs; hut neither can w'e look on them as 
private dcjvotional exercises. Somewhat analogous 
are the historic blessings and cursings, of a very old 
tradition, attributed to Jacob (Gen., xlix) and Moses 
( Dcut ., xxviii, xxxii-iii) . Popular poetry, not connect- 
ing itself with priestly ritual, touches life at inomentsof 
crisis and pours out its grief over death. Much of all 
this Holy Scripture has handed down to us. The 
Book of Lamentations is founded on the Kiiuihj the 
wailing chant improvised by women at funerals in a 
measure curiously broken, one full verse followed by 
one deficrient, which reminded St. Jerome of the penta- 
meter. It seems to be aboriginal among Semites (cf. 
Amos, V, 2; Jcr., xlviii, 36; Ezech., xix, 1; Ps. xix, 
8~10). Martial songs, of which Judges, v; Num., xxi; 
Jos., x; I Kftigs, xviii, are specimens, formed the lost 
“Book of the Wars of the I^ord”. From another lost 
roll, the “Book of Jashar”, i. e., of the Upright or of 
Israel, we derive the lament of David over Saul and 
Jonathan, as well as in substance Solomon’s prayer at 
the dedicat ion of the Temple (II Kings, i, 3; III Kings, 
viii, 53). However we interpret Canticles, it is cer- 
tainly a round of \^‘dding-song8 and is high poetry; 
Ps. xlv is an epithalamium of the same character. 
The song of the vineyard may be added to our list 
(l8.| y, 1). Historically, at all events, the Book of 


Psalms is late and supposes prophecy to have gone 
before it. 

A second stage is attained, the nearest approach in 
the Hebrew Testament to philosophy, when we reach 
the gnomic or “wisdom” poetry. Proverbs with its / 
two line antitheses gives us the standard, passingy' 
into larger descriptions marked by numerals and en^^ 
ing in the acrostic or alphabetical praise of the “vSl- 
iant”, i. e., the “virtuous” woman. Job tak^s its 
place among the great meditative poems of the world 
like “Hamlet” or “Faust”, and is by no means of 
early date, as was once believed. In form it may be 
assigned to the same type as Prov., i-x; but it rises 
almost to the level of drama w'ith its contnisted speak- 
era and the interposition of Jahweh, which serves to it 
as a denouement. Notwithstanding its often corrujit 
text and changes consequent on re-cditing at lat(T 
times, it remains unque stionably the highest achieve- 
ment of inspired Hebrew’ verse. Ecclesiastes, w'ith its 
mingled irony and sadness, falls into a purely didactic 
style; it has traces of an impe^rfoct lyrical mood, but 
belongs to the prose of reflection quite as much as 
Seneca or Marcus Aurelius. The Ib’brew text of Beri 
SirOf thus far recovered, is of a loftier kind, or even a 
prelude to the N(^w Tc^starnent. As rcga^hls the 
Prophets, we can scarcely doubt that oracles were 
uttered in verse at Shiloh and other ancient shrines, 
just as at Delphi; or that inspired men and women 
threw their announcements commonly into Unit shape 
for repetition by their disciples, to whom they came as 
the “word of the Lord”. To prophesy was to sing 
accompanied by an instrument (IV Kings, iii, 15). 
The prophetic records, as wc now have them, were 
made up from comparatively brief poems, declaring 
the mind of Jaluveh in messages, “burdens”, to those 
whom the seer admonished. In Amos, Osee, Michcas, 
Isaias, the original chants may still bo soparaled anti 
the process of joining lh(‘in together is comparatively 
slight. Prophecy at first was preaching; but as 
it became literature ita forms passed out of verse 
(which it always haiulli‘d somewhat freely) into prose. 
The Book of Ezechiel, though abounding in symbol 
and imagery, cannot be deemed a poem. Yet from 
the nature of their mission the Prophc'ts aj|)f)oalotl to 
that in man’s eompositioii which transcends tlie finite, 
and their works constantly lift us lu the regions of 
l)oetic idealism, however fluctuating the style between 
a stri(;t or a Ioosct Kieasurc? of time. Divine* oracles 
given as such fall into verse; expanded or commented 
on, they flow over into a l(\ss rc'gular movenic*nt and 
become a sort of rhythmical prose. Our Latin and 
English translations often render this effect admi- 
rably; but attentive readers will note in the English 
A. V. many niiconscious blank verses, soinelinics the 
five foot iambic, and occasionally classic hexameters, 
e. g., “How art thou fallen from heaven, O Lucifer, 
son of the morning!” (Js., xiv, 12). There is likewise 
in Hebrew a recognized ijoctical vocabulary, though 
some critics deny it, and the grandnar keeps a few 
archaic forms. We can distinguish popular unwritten 
prophecy as lasting from unknown periods dowm to 
Amos. From Amos to Esdras the prophets all write, 
still imdcr poetic influences, but their singing has de- 
clined into a metaphor. The Vhapsodists (moshelim) 
give place more and more to the rabbiin. We hear 
th% last echoes of Hebrew sacred poetry in St. Luke’s 
Gospel; for the “Benedictus”, the “Magnificat”,* the 
“Nunc Dimittis”, though in Greek, are songs of Is- 
rael, moulded on Old Testament reminiscences. 

Now come into a debatable land, where critfes 
dispute endlessly over* the essence and make of Bib- 
lical versfiication, beyond the lines drawn by I-owth. 
What metrical system does Hebrew follow? Take the 
single line; does it move by quantity, as Latin and 
Greek, or by accent, as English? If by accent, how 
is that manai^ed? Should we reckon to each kind of 
verse a definite number of syllables, or allow an in- 
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definite? Since no Jewish “Poetics” have been pre- 
served from any a^e of the Bible, we have only the 
text itself upon which to set up our theories. But if 
we consider how many fragments of divers periods 
enter into this literature, and how all alike have been 
passed througJi the mill of a late uncritical recension, 
' —we mean the Massora — can we suppose that in 
ewy case^ or even in general, we enjoy so much evi- 
deiiwj as IS required for a solid judgment on this 
matter? Infinite conjecture is not science. One re- 
sult of which we may be certain is that Hebrew verse 
never proceeded by quantity; in this sense it has no 
metre. A second is that the poetical phrase, be it 
long or short, is governc^d by tone or stress, rising and 
falling naturally with the speaker's emotion. A third 
would grant in the more antiqueforrns a freedom which 
the development of schools and the fixedness of liturgy 
could not but restrain as years went on. At all times, 
it has been well said by W. Max Muller, “the lost 
melody wjis the main thing”; but how little we do 
knovT of Hebrew^ music? Under these complicated 
difficulties to fix a scale for the lines of verse, beyond 
the rhythm of passionate utterance, can scarcely be 
attempted with success. 

G. Ifitkell, from 1879 onwards, undertook in many 
volumes to reduce the anarchy of Old Testament 
scansion by applying to it the rules of Syriac, chiefly 
as found in St. Kphrem. lie made the penultimate 
tonic- for syllables, counted them regularly, and held 
all lines of even syllables to be trochaic, of uneven 
iambic. On siicli a Procrustean bed the text was f-or- 
tured into uiiiformil-y, not -without ever so many 
changes in word and sense, while the traditional read- 
ings were swept aside though supported by tin? ver- 
sions (see his “Metriccs bibli<!a) regula) cxemplis illus- 
tratac”, 1S79, “Carmina Vet. Test, metricc”, 1882; 
Jol), Ecclesiastes, Proverbs). This dealing, at once 
arbitrary and fanciful, leayes us with so uncertain a 
text that our problem is utterly transforined, and the 
outcome is scepticism. Yet Bickell luis indi(;ated the 
true poetic measure by his theory of main accents, 
such as travellers note in the modern songs of Pales- 
tine. Julius Jx‘y constructs a system 'on f/lie tone- 
syllable which, prec('dod by unaccented syllables and 
followed by one that has “a dying fall”, constitutes 
the metre. Hi.s unit is tlie verse formed by parallel 
lines; he admits the eeesura; \yith regard to text 
and vocalization he is conservative (“Grundzugc d. 
Rhythmus, d. Vers. u. Strophenbauind.hebr. Poesie”, 
1875; “Leitfaden d. Metrik Der heb. Poesie”, 1887). 
A third writer, Grimme, while not discarding the 
received vowel-signs,, gives them a new value, and 
combines qiianf ity with accent. Probably, our con- 
clusion should be that none of thes^j ingenious theories 
will explain all the facts; and that we had better let 
the text alone, marking only where it seems to be 
corrupt. 

Another amusement of HclSrew scholars has been 
the discovery »and delimitation of “strophes” 
(Koster, 1831), or of larger units embracing several 
verses. Bickell and many recent critics allow the 
four-line combination. Anything more is very doubt- 
ful. In Ps. xlii, and elsewhere, a sort of refrain occurs, 
which corresponds to the people^s answer in Catholic 
litanies; but this does not enter into the verse-struc- 
ture itself. C. A. Briggs, who clings resolutely to the 
iddt of complex Hebrew metre, extravagates on ^he 
subject, by taking the “whole of sense” for a rhyth- 
mical whole. We must o^ey the plain law of parallcl- 
ism, and allow a three-line arrangement where the 
words themselves demand it.« But much (9f what is 
now written concerning the hidden links of Old Testa- 
ment poetry is like the Cabbala, perversely and need- 
lessly wrong. The lamentation verse lends itself to 
strophe; and beginnings of it may well exist, provided 
we ao not assimilate this hard and severe lanmage to 
the gracious flexures which were native in Hellenio 
XII.— 12 


composition. There is a species of “canon” or fugue 
in the fifteen chants ca^ed “Songs of .^Vfecent” — our 
“Gradual” Psalms — an ambiguous title rc?forring pei 
haps to this feature as well as to the pilgrim journey 
they denoted. Various po(;ms and especially the 
great Ps. cxviii (Hebrew cxix) arc arranged alphabeti- 
cally; so the Book of liarnentations; I’rov. xxxi; 
Ecclus., li, 13-29. In Talmudic and Rabbinical writ- 
ings the Psalms cxiii-cxviii (Hebrew) are taken as one 
composition and known as tlie “Hallel of Egypt”, 
intended to be sung on the feast of Ilanukkah or of 
Machabees (I Mach., iv, 59). Ps. cxxxvi, Hebrew 
(Vulgate cxxxv) “Confitemini Domino”, is tlie “Great 
Hallel”, and Ps. cxlvi-cxlviii make up another collec- 
tion of these “Alleluia” hymns. In Hebrew poetry 
when rhymes occur they are accidental ; alliteration, 
assonance, word-play bedong to it. We find in it 
everywhere vehemence of feeling, energetic and abrupt 
expression, sudden changes of tense, person, and fig- 
ure, sometimes bordering on the grotesque from a 
Western point of view. It reveals a fine sense of land- 
scape and abhors the personification familiar to 
Greeks, whereby things lower than man were deified. 
In sentiment it is by turns sublime, tendcT, and ex- 
ceedingly bitter, full of a yearning after righteousness, 
which often puts on the garb of hatred and vengeance. 
“From Nature to God and from God to Nature” has 
been given by Hebrews themselves as the philosophy 
wliich underlies its manifestations. It glorifies the 
Lord of Israel in His counsels and His deeds. In 
prophecy it judges; in psalmody it prays; in lamenta- 
tion it ineditat(js on the sufferings which from of old 
the chosen piMipIc have undergone. Though it com- 
poses neither an epic nor a tragedy, it is the voice 
of a nation that has counted its heroes in every age, 
and that has liviid through vicissitudes unequalled in 
pathos, in terror, in a never defeated hope. By all 
th(‘so elements Hebrew poetry is human; by some- 
thing more mysterious, but no less real, breathed into 
its music from on high, it becomes divine. 

Mkiku, D. Form d. hebr. Poesie (TilbinKcn, 1853) soeins to 
aiiticiimtc Ijiiv’s theory of verse; nF.i.LF.UMAN, Versuch liber d, 
Metrik d. Hebr. (Berlin, 1813); Zu sz, Si/nagognle Poesie d. M. X. 
(Berlin, l.S.")3); Kwai-d, Z>. Dichter d. A. B., i (2ii(l eel., 
lSt)(>) ; Nktelkh, (irundzUge d. Mctrikd. Pmlmcn (Miinster, 1879); 
Bhiouh, /iiMiivii Stutiies (1883) mul othor works; 11i7DI>k, />. Volks^ 
lied Jsraeht im Munde d. Projdtetcn in Preuss. Jahrb., 1893; 

Doc,, 1895; Ii>km in IIastino, Diet, of the Bible, 8. v. Poetry, 
Hebrexo; MCt.i.bii, D. Propheten in Hirer urspriingliehen Form 
(Vioiiua, 1890); Zknnbr, />. Chorgesdnge \m Buck d. Psolmen 
(Freilmrf?, 1890); Konki, ^llstik, Rhetorik, Poelik etr, in A. T, 
(Leipzig, 19(K)); modern views in Enry. Bibliea, 1902, older in 
IIamuuuuku, Realency. of Judaism, 1896; medieval and lute Heb. 
poetry, see Jewish Ency, 

William Barry. 

Poggio Bracciolini, Giovanni Francesco, Ital- 
ian humanist and historian; b. at Terranuova, near 
Arezzo, in 1380; d. at Florence, 10 Oct., 1459. He 
studied at P'lorence and went to Rome about 1402. 
Boniface IX made him one of the Apostolic secretaries, 
which position he held under Innocent VII, Gregory 
XII, Alexander V, and John XXIII. The deposition of 
John XXIII and the delays of the Council of Con- 
stance afforded him leisure to search the libraries of the 
monasteries of Germany and Franco. In 1415 
he discovered at Cluny a manuscript containing 
the following discourses of Cicero: “Pro Cluentio , 
“Pro S. Roscio”. “Pro Murena”, “Pro Milone”, 
and “Pro CsElio*\' This manuscript ^p^^as sent to 
Florence where Francesco Barbaro deciphered it 
with great difficulty. Later Poggio discovered at 
St. Gall's the first complete text of Quintilian’s 
“Institutio Oratoria”, of which Petrarch had known 
only fragments, a portion of Valerius Flaccus 
(I-lV, 317), commentaries on Cicero, among others 
that of Asconius, a commentary of Priscian 
on twelve verses of Virgil, and a manuscript of 
Vitruvius. During another search through the mon- 
ae^eries, probably Einsiedeln, Reichenau on Lake 
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Constance, and Weingarten, he discovered Veeetius, 
already known by Ptitrarch, Fostus in the ^ridg- 
mont of Paul the Deacon, lAicretius, Manilius, Silius 
Xtalicus, Ammianus MarcfOliniis, the grammarians 
Caper, Eutyclios, and Probus. It was during this 
journey or the next that Poggio discovered the 
of Statius. In 1417 he went as far iis Langres, 
France, where hi^ recovered seven discourses of Cic(iro, 
three on the agrarian law, “Pro Rabirio”, “Pro 
Roscio Conurdo^', and “In Pisonem”. This journey 
also resulted in the discovery of a manuscript of 
Columella. Unfortunately most of these manuscripts 
exist now only in copies. One in his own hand at 
Madrid (Bib. Nat., X, 81) contains Asconius and the 
first part of V'alerius Flacuais. .After the Council of 
Constance Poggio accompanied Martin Y to Italy and 
stayed with him at Mantua (1418). In 1423 he be- 
came his secre- 
tary. On his re- 
turn from a jour- 
ney to England 
Poggio discovered 
an incomplete 
Petronius at Co- 
logne and Nonius 
Marcel I us at 
Paris. Niccoli 
admitted him to 
his confidence 
with regard to the 
“History” of 
Ta<!itus, of which 
he made a secret. 
He shared in the 
discovery of the 
lesser writings of 
Tacitus by Enoch 
of Ascoli, in that 
of .A ulus Gellius, 
of Quintus Cur- 
tius and the last 
twelve works of 
Plautus by Nich- 
olas of Cusa. In 1429 he made a copy of the “De 
aqu£R ductibus” of Frontiniis. In 1429 he published 
his dialogue on jivarice, in which he attacked c*spc(;ially 
the prof('ssors of law and the Mtmdicant Friars. 

Shortly afttu’ the <leath of Martin V (20 Fcbniary, 
431) h(i began to write the four books of his “I)c 
Varietate FortunaU^ in the first of which he describes 
th(^ ruins of Rome. Indeed it may bt^ said that he wjis 
the first to f)racliso arclueology systematically. He 
brought from Switzerland the valuable booklet of a 
ninth-c(uitiiry ])ilgrim, the Anonymous Einsicdlensis, 
and he i)rec(*ded .1. B. de Rossi in studying it. lie 
comj)are(l the ruins which he saw with the texts of 
writers and endeavoured to decipher the inscriptions. 
Ho collected some; of his letters and in 1440 issued a 
dialogue on nol)ility. In 1450 an outbreak of the pest 
sent Nicholas V to Fabriano and Poggio to his birth- 
place where lie completed the compilation of the 
‘VFacotiic”. This is a collection of witty sayings, 
anecdotes, quidprocpios, and insolence, mingled with 
obscenities and impertinent jesting with religious sub- 
jects. In 1451 Poggio dedicated to Cardinal Prospero 
Colonna liis “Historia disceptativa convivalis”^ in 
thre.e books, V)f which the third alone is interesting. 
Poggio maintains jigainst Leonardo Bnini of Arezzo 
that there was only one language spoken at Rome by 
the people and the odueatefl classes. This question 
had .a pr.actical bearing for the Italians upon whom it 
was iruaimbont td create their literary language, but 
Poggio’s sole idcMil was Latin literature. Poggio him- 
self wrot(^ only in liatin, into which tongue he trans- 
lated the history of Diodorus Siculus and the “Cyro,- 
p®dia” of Xenophon. In June, 1453, Poggio was 
summoned by the Medieis to Florence where he was 
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riven charge of the chancery of the republic. Here 
he composed his last works, the dialogue ”De Miseriis 
humansD condicionis”, a translation of Lucian’s 
“Golden Ass”, and the ten books of his history of 
Florence from 1350 to 1455, a work much admired by 
contemporaries, but written in a diffuse style, and 
partial. No mention has been made of his occasional 
writings, eulogies, discourses, invectives, but refQ»^ince 
must pc made to his numerous quarrels with’bthcr 
humanists, Filelfo, George of Trebizond, Tommaso 
Ricti, Lorenzo Valla (author of “Aniidotus in Pog- 
gium”). In all thosci disputes Poggio showed the 
same fecundity of low insults and calumnies as his 
opponents. Poggio’s works were collected at Basle 
(in folio, 1513). His letters were issued in a special 
edition by Tonelli (3 vols., 1832-^1). 

SiiKPHKRD, Life of Poqaio BrnccioHni (I.ondon, 1802); VoiOT, 
Z). Wiedcrhelt^ung d. klassischtin Alltrlums, 3rd ed., 1, 235 aq.: 
Symonds, The Renaiemnce in Italy, II (London, 1875' 86), 230 
sq.; Sanots, A History of Chusical Scholarship, I, 26, 38, 162; 
HAnnADiNi, Cicernninnismo, 20; InKM, Le scoperte dei codici latini 
e greci ne* secoli XIV e XV (Florence, lOO.'i), 76; Ci-ark, Anecdota 
Oxoniensia, X (1905). 

Paul Lejay. 

Poggio Mirteto, Diocese op (Mandelejibis), in 
the province of Perugia, central Italy. The city is 
situated on a pleasant height, by the River Sole, in a 
fertile region, where pot-herbs, cereals, grapes, and 
pastures are cultivated, and where ancient ruins of 
villas and of aqueducts are numerous; the villa of 
Tcrentius Varro was in this neighbourhood. Poggio 
Mirteto wjis umier the jiirisdietion of the Abbot of 
Farfa, and the present home of the bishop was the 
abbot’s residence. The Abbey of Farfa, however, like 
that of San Salvatore Maggiore, passed to the Diocese 
of Sabina, from which the territory of the Sec of 
Poggio Mirteto was taken in 1841; the old collegiate 
church became the cathedral, and a seminary was 
established. The first bishop was Nicolo Crispigni. 
The diocese hfis 38 parishes, with 32,600 inhabitants, 
2 religious houses of men, and 8 of sisters, under whose 
direction are the schools for girls in several communes 
(See Fabpa, Abbey of.) 

U. Benigni. 

Pogla (rd nw7Xa), titular see in Pamphyli'a secunda. 
Pogla is mentioned only by Ptolemy, V, 5, possibly 
by Hierocles, “Syneedemus’’^ 080, 4, but the name is 
written Soda and it, refers without doubt to another 
locality. Money was coined with the pagan Il« 7 X^«r 
(Head, “Historia numorum”, 591). At present it is 
the town of Foughla, sandjak of Adalia, vilayet of 
Koniah. Le Quicn (Oriens chrigtianus, I, 1027) men- 
tions two bishops Paul, present at the Council of 
Chalccdon (451) %nd Nicei)horu8 at the Council of 
Nic®a (787). The “Notitiae Episcopatuum ” con- 
tinue to mention the see among the suffragans of 
Perge as late as the thirteenth century. 

Radct, The CilicH of Pilffidia, extract from the Revue Archie 
clogique (Paris, 1893), p. 13. 

S. P^TRinks. 

Poissy. Religious Conference of. See Dis- 
cussions, Religious. 

Poitiers^ Diocese op (Pict^vensis), includes the 
Departments of Vienne and Deux-Sfivres, and is suf- 
fragan of Bordeaux. The Concordat of 1802' added 
to i-ie sec besides the ancient Diocese of Poitiers a i^?,rt 
of thp. Dioceses of La Rochelle and Saintes (see La 
Rochelle). Mgr Duchesne holds that its earliest 
episcopal catalogue repriS^cnts the ecclesiastical 
tradition «of Poitiers in the twelfth century. Tfie 
catalogue ^reckons twelve predecessors of St. Hilary, 
among th*em Nectarius, Liberius, and Agon, and 
among his successors Sts. Quintianus and Maxentius. 
Mgr Duchesne does not doubt the existence of these 
saints but questions whether they were bishops of 
Poitiers. According to him, St. Hilary (350-67 or 8) 
is the first bishop of whom we have historical evidence* 
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Among his successors were St. Pientius (c. 544r-60): 
St. Fortunatus (c. 599); St. Peter (1087-1115), exilea 
by William IX‘, Count of Poitiers, whose divorce he 
refused to sanction; Gilbert d(; la Porr6c (1142-54); 


''^les^ed William Tcmpicir (1184-97)^ who, as Mgr 
\larbier dc Montault luis shown, was irregularly ven- 
erfii;ed as a saint in 
parts of the 
h since he died 
subsequent to the 
declaration of Alex- 
ander III which re- 
served canonizations 
to the Holy Sec; 

Blessed Gautlni'r de 
Bruges (1278-130(5); 

Arnaiild d’Aiix (1300 
-12), made cardinal 
in 1312; Guy de 
Malsec (1371- 5), who 
iM'camc (\*irdin{il in 
1375; Simon de 
Crarnaud (1385-91 ) , 
indefaU gable op- 
ponent of the anti- 
pope, Benedict XI IT, 
and who again ad- 
ministered the dio- 
cese (1413-23) and 
became carilinal in 



Churcu of Notrk-Dame-i<a-Grandk, Poitiers (Famous os a Shrine) 
(Facade, XIT Century) 


colleges attached to the university. In ^540, at the 
College Ste. Marthe, the famous Marc Antoine Muret, 
whom Gregory XIII called in later years t!hc torch 
and the pillar of the Roman School, had a chair. 
The famous Jesuit Maldonatus and five of bis con- 
freres went in 1570 to Poitiers to establish a Jesuit 

college at the rwjiH'st 
of some of the in- 
habitants. After two 
unsuccessful at- 
tempts, they were 
given the College Ste. 
Marthe in 1605 . 
P(>re Garassc, w(dl 
known for his vio- 
lent polemics and 
who died of the 
plague at Poitiers in 
1637, was professor 
there (1607-8), and 
had as a pupil the 
groat French prose 
writer, Guez dc Bal- 
zac. Among other 
students at Poitiers 
were Achille de Har- 
lay. President de 
Thou, the poet 
Joachim du Bellay, 
the chronicler, Bran- 


1413; Louis d(j Bar (1394-5), cardinal ifi 1397; Joati tome Descartes, Vi^te the mathematician, and Bacon, 
de la Tnhnouille (1505-7), cardinal in 1507; Gabriel afterwards Chancellor of England. In the seveti- 
dc Gramont (1532-1), cardinal in 1507; Claude <le teenth century the Jesuits sought affiliation with the 
Longwy, Cartlinal d<^ Givry (1538-52), became car- university and in spite of the lively opposition of the 
dinal in 1533; Antonio Barb(*rini (1652-7), cardinal faculties of theology and arts their request was 
in 1627; Abbe de Pradt (1805-9), afterwards Arch- granted. Jesuit ascendancy grew; they united to 

Ste. Marthe the Col- 
lege du Puygarcau. 
Friction between 
them and the uni- 
versity was continu- 
ous, and in 1762 the 
general laws against 
them throughout 
France led to the 
Society leaving Poi- 
tiers. Moreover, 
from 1674 the Jesuits 
had conducted at 
Poitiers a college for 
clerical students from 
Ireland. In 1806 the 
State reopened the 
8(d\ool of law at Poi- 
tiers and later tlie 
faculties of litera- 
ture and science. 
These faculties were 
raised to the rank 
of a university in 
1896. From 1872 to 
1875 Cardinal Pie 
was engaged in re- 
establishing the fac- 


bishop of Meclilin, 
Pic (1849-80), car- 
dinal in 1879. St. 
Fjinmeram (<i. v.) 
was a native of 
Poitiers, but accord- 
ing to the Bollandists 
and Mgr Duchesne 
the docuinohts which 
make him Bishop of 
of Poitiers ((?. 650) 
arc not trustworthy; 
on the other hand 
Bernard Si'pp (Ana- 
lec. Boll., VIII) and 
Dom Cliamard claim 
that he did hold the 
see, and succeeded 
Didon, bishop about 
666 or 668 aercording 
to Dom Chamard. 

As early as 312 
the Bishop 'of 
PoiticTs established 
a school near his 
cathedral; among its 
scholars were St. 
Hilary, St. Maxen- 



Baptisteuy of Saint-Jean, Poitiers 
(Merovingian, IV Century) 


tiua. Bishop Maximus of Trier, and his tw'o brothers 
St. Maximinus of Chinon and St. Jouin of Marr^, 
St. Phulinus, Bishop of Trier, and the poet Aiisonius. 
In the sixth century Fortunatus taught there, an?l in 
the twelfth century intcllpctual Europe flocked to 
Poitiers to ait at the feet of Gilbert de la Porr^e. 
Charles VII erected a university at Poitiers, in op- 
position to Paris, where the majority of the faculty 
had hailed Henry VI of ICngland, and by Bull of 28 
May, 1431, Eugene IV approved the new university. 
In the reign of Louis XII there were in Poitiers no 
leas than four thousand students — French, Italians, 
Flemings, Scots, and Germans. There were ten 


ulty of theology. As a provisional effort he called to 
teach in his Grand S^minaire three professors from the 
Collcgio Romano, among them Pere Schrader, thti com- 
mentator of the Syllabus, wdio died at Poitiers in 1875, 
At Liguge in the diocese, St. Martin founded the 
first monastery in Gaul, to which were attached a 
catechetical school and a baptistery. This monastery, 
afterwards eclipsed by that of Marniou tiers founded 
by St. Martin near Tours, was destroyed by the Nor- 
mans in 865, and was later a simple priory depending 
on the Abbey of Maillezais, and stflliater belonged to 
the Jesuits. In 1853 the Benedictines settled in 
Ligug6 and in 1856 it became an abbey. The Bene- 
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dictines of Ligug6, driven out in 1880, took refuge at 
Silos in Sp^n; the abbey in after years became once 
more a venous centre, but the Ai^ociations Law of 
1901 again forced the monkainto exile at Chevetogne 
in Belgium. Another important monastery was that 
of An^n, or St. Jouin of Marne, founded before 500, 
and subsequently placed under the Rule of St. Bene- 
dict. St. Generosus, St. Paternus (Pair)^ afterwards 
Bishop of Avranches, his friend St. Scubilio, and St. 
Aichard, afterwards Abbot of Jumi^ges, were all 
monks of Ansion. A Benedictine abbey founded in 
785 by Roger, Count of Limoges, and his wife Eu- 
phrasia, was the origin of the town of Charroux, and 
was enriched with many gifts by Charlemagne. The 



Main Portal of the Cathedral of Saint-Pierre, 1*oitiers 
Founded by Eleanor of Aquitaine on the lluina 
of a Ilonian nosilica, XII Century 


Abbev of St. Savin-sur-Garternpe was founded by 
Charlemagne. Its church and crypt, studied in 1886 
by Prosper Mcrim6e, dates from the eleventh century, 
and posHessc.s a series of frescoes of^ the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries representing the history of the w^orld 
from the creation until Moses, and the martyrdom of 
SS. Savinus and Cyprian, which are unique in the 
history of Prench mural painting. The church of St, 
Peter of Chauvigny (eleventh and twelfth centuries) 
hks some admirable sculpting work; and the town of 
Poitiers is a veritable museum of religious art. Parts 
of the baptijitery of St. John, recently studi^ with 
care by the Jesuit archscologist, P. de la Croix, date 
from the fourth centu^; and there is evidence that in 
the time of Constantine baptism by immersion was 
practised in Poitiers. 

The church founded in the fourth century by St. 
Hilary in honour of SS. John and Paul, martym and 
whore St. Hilary was buried, was afterwards dedicated 
to St. Hilary, and reconstructed in the eleventh cen- 
tury by Emma, Queen of England and mother of 
Edward the Confessor, and by her architect Gautier 
Coorland. The vaulting of the seven naves of this 
building, known to-day as St. Hilary the Great, re- 
minds one of Byzantine cupolas, and is an imposing 
sight. The church of St. Radegunde, which has a 
Roman apse (eleventh century) and a Gothic nave 
(twelfth century), riso^on the site of a church founded 
in the 8ixtl\ century in honour of the virgin queen St. 
V Radegunde, who retired to the mona.stery of Ste. 
Croix. In the crypt is her tomb, and facing it a 
statue of the saint, an '*cx voto” of Anne of Austria 
in 1658, for the cure of her son Louis XIV. The 
church of Notre Dame la Grande has a twelfth-cen- 
tury facade, which, to a height of fifty-six and a 
breadth of forty-eight feet, is completely covered with 
Romanesque carvkw at one time poWchrome. The 
cathedral, St. Peter’s, is a beautiful Gothic building 
begun in the second half of the twelfth century under 


gl^n 


the reign of Henry II Plantagenet of England and 
Eleanor of Aquitaine and consecrated 18 October, 
1379. The Hotel de Ville of Poitiers, contains some 
frescoes, masterpieces of Puvis de Chavannes; they 
represent the victorious arrival of Charles Martel at 
Poitiers, and Fortunatus reading his poems to St. 
Radegunde. Among councils held at Poitiers ai^; 
those of : 590, in which the Frankish princess and^n, 
Chrodielda, was excommunicated for revolt at.,ainst 
her abbess; 1074, which dealt with the matrimonial 
affairs of William, Count of Poitiers, and to which 
the Bishop of Poitiers, Isambcrt, came with a troop 
of soldiers and dispersed the members; 1075, which 
dealt with the heresy of Berengarius, and at which 
Giraud was papal legate; 1078, in which the papal 
passed laws against simony; 

Norgaud of Autun wjis dci 


legate Hui 
which Bif 


JNorgaud of Autun wjis 

simony, Philip I of Franco and his concubine Bertradc 


lop 


1100, in 
cpo.sed for 


w’crc excommunicated, and the bishops narrowly 
escaped being stoned by the order of the Count of 
Poitiers, who was displeased with their decision; 
1106, at which a crusade w'as proclaiiind. The Synod 
of 1868, assembled to celebrate the fifteenth centenary 
of St. Hilary’s death, was -attended by representatives 
from every part of the ecclesiiustical province of 
Bordeaux. Five councils were held at Charroux in the 
diocese; that of 1027 legislated against the spread of 
Manichajism, and wjis concerned with the ‘VPax Dci”, 
or Truce of God. 

Poitiers is rich in historical souvenirs. The neigh- 
bourhood of Poitiers was the scene of two famous 
battles, that of October, 732, in which Charles Martel 
defeated Abd-el-Raman and definitively saved France 
from Saracen invasion, and that of September, 1356, 
in which tlie King of Francti, John II, the Good, was 
made prisoner by the English. In the convent of the 
Cordeliers at Poitiers dw(‘lt for sixteen months (June, 
1307-8) Pope Clement V, while Philip IV, the Fair, of 
France dwelt with th() Jacobins. Jaciiues Molay and 
s(;venty-two Templars were questioned by Clement V 
at Poitiers. In 1128 wlien the English hold the 
country north of the Loire*, Poitiers was more or less 
the headquarters of Charhjs VII, and thither in March, 
1429. went Bles.st!d Jeanne d’Arc to see Charles VII 
and DO questioned concerning her missiom The con- 
vent of the Calvarians was founded in 1617 by 
Antoinette d’Orleans, under the inspiration of the 
Capuchin Francis Le Clerc du Tremblay. “Poitiers, 
a town full of priest^ and monks”, wrote La Fontaine 
in 1633, during a journey through Poitou. The 
portion of the diocese which lies in the Department of 
Dcux-S6vres was greatly disturbed during the six- 
teenth century by the Wars of Religion and under the 
French Revolution by the Wars of La Vend6c. Among 
natives of the diocese are: Cardinal Jean Baluc; the 
Sainte-Marthes (see Gallia Christiana); Filleau de 
la Bouchetterie (1600-82), who, in 1654, accused 
Saint-Cyran, Jansenhis, and four other Jansenists, 
with having at a meeting in 1621, discussed the means 
of substituting Deism for Catholicism; Mme de 
Maintenon; the Protestant theologian, Isaac Beau- 
sobre (1659-1738), the historian of Manichaeism. 
Urbain Grandier was cur6 of Loudun in the diocese 
and after a famous trial was bi*rncd to death there (18 
August, 1634) on the charge of having bewitched the 
Ursulines of Loudun. Besides St. Radegunde, the 
gfeat saint of the diocese, and the saints alupady 
naiRcd the diocese especially venerates: St. Abra, 
daughter of St. Hilary; St. Leonius (Li6ne), friend of 
St. Hilary; St. Justus, priest, who was designatecj as 
his suc^ssor by St. ^ Hilary^ but who refused the 

Savinus and Cyprian, 


honour (fourth century); 
apostles of Poitou, martyred by the Huns in 438; St. 
Maxentius (d. 515), founder of a monastery between 
Niort and Poitiers, whence arose the town of St. 
Maixent; St. Fridolinus, an Irishman, abbot of St. 
Hilary’s of Poitiers (d. c. 540); St. Lubin, Bishop of 
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Chartm, native of Poitou (d. 556); St. Junianus, 
director of St. Radepinde, founder and first abbot of 
the monastery, of Mair^-rEvescault (d. 587); St. 
t Agnes (d. 588); St. Disciola (d. 583), abbess and nun 
\ of Ste. Croix; St. I/ger, Abbot of St. Maxentius and 

\ an,erward8 Bishop of Autun (616-678); St. Adelelmus 
i^A116aume), Abbot of La Chaise-Dieu, Prior of Burgos 
(d| 1097), a native of Ijoudun; St. William of Aqui- 
taiife^Count of Poitiers (1099-1137), excommunicated 
as a partisan of the Schism of Anacletus, and con- 
vertca by St. Bernard ; and Blessed Francis d’Amboise 
(d. 1485), whose father was Viscount de Thouars; 
Blessed Th6ophane V6nard, missionary, martyred in 
Tonkin in 1861, born at St. Loup-siir-Thouct in the 
Diocese of Poitiers; Ven. Charles Cornay, mission- 
ary in China, martyred in 1839, a native of I^udun. 

The chief shrines of the diocese are: Notre-Dame 
la Grande, or Notre-Dame des Clefs at Poitiers, a 
place of pilgrimage since the thirteenth century; 
Notre-Dame de l'Agcnouill6e at Azay-sur-Thouet, a 
place of pilgrimage since the middle of the sixteenth 
century; Notre-Dame de l*iti^, near the Chapelle St. 
Laurent, a celebrated pla(?e of pilgrimage during the 
Middle Ages; Notre-Dame de Beauch^ne, at Ccrizay, 
a place pilgrimage since the twelfth century. Many 

E ilgrims are also drawn by the chapel built at 
igug^ on the site of the (?ell of a catechumen whom 
St. Martin brought to life in order to baptize him, by 
the crypt of St. Radegunde at Poitiers, and by the 
church at Margay, built in 1884, the first church to be 
dedicated to St. Benedict liabre. Before the applica- 
tion of the Associations Law of 1901 there were in the 


dea leUrea de Poitiera (1883); Dei.four, Lea Jfauitea d Poitiera 
ieOi-1762 (Paris, 1902). Georgej GoyaU. 

Pola. Sec Parenzo and Pola, Diocesr of. 

Poland. — 1. Geography. — The western part of 
the Sannatian Plain together with the northern slop(;s 
of the Carpathians, i. e. the territory included between 
lat. 46® and 59® N., and between long. 32® and 53® E. 
of Ferro, with an area of about 435,200 square miles 
(twice as large as Germany), constituted the former 
Kingdom of Poland. Very likely Poland received its 
name on account of its extensive plains (in Polish the 
word for “field”, or “plain”, is po/c), which are the 
characteristic feature of its topography. As an in(lc^- 
pendent country (i. e., until the year 1772), Poland 
was bounded on the north by the Baltic Sea, on the 
cast by the Russian Empire, on the south by the do- 
minions of the Tatars and Hungary, on the west by 
Bohemia and Prussia. The rivers of Poland flow 
either to the north and west, and empt y into the Ball ic, 
or flow south into the Black Sea. The rivers that 
empty into the Baltic are the Oder, V^istula, Niemcn, 
and the western Diina; those that empty into the 
Black Sea are the Dniester, Boh (Bug), andDniejicr. 
The climate is universally temperate, and the four 
seasons are sharply defined. The chief industry has 
always been agriculture, and little account has ever 
been made of either commerce or manufactures, al- 
though the country was situated on the direct lihe of 
communication between Europe and Asia. 

The various divisions, by the union of which the 
Kingdom of Poland was formed, still bear their orig- 


Diocese of Poitiers, Augustinians of the Assumption, 
Jesuits, Dominicans, Canons Regular of St. Augustine 
and many congregations of teaching brotliers, a house 
of Piepus Fathers, who were founded at Poitiers early 
in the nineteenth century by the Venerable P^re 
Coudrin, and who afterwards changed their parent- 
house to Paris. Many important congregations of 
women originated in the diocese: The Daughters of 
the Cross known as Sist<^rs of St. Andrew (mother- 
house at La l^uye), a nursing and teaching order, 
established in 1807 by Ven. Andr(i-Hubert Fournet, 
pastor of St. Pierre-de-Maille, and his penitent, 
Elisabeth Bichier des Ages; this congregation has 
houses in Spain and Italy; the Sisters of the Immacu- 
late Conception, a teaching order founded in 1854 by 
P6re P(^cot with mother-house at Niort; the Sisters of 
St. Philomena, a teaching order founded in the middle 
of the nineteenth century by Abb(5 Gaillard with 
mother-house at Sal vert. At, the beginning of the 
twentieth cemtury tJie religious congregations in the 
diocese had charge of 44 nurseries, 1 school for the 
blind, 2 schools for deaf and dumb, 1 orphanage for 
boys, 7 orphanages for girls, 13 hospitals, 1 home for 
incurables, 1 lunatic asylum, 2 houses of retreat, and 
6 district, nursing homes. In 1905, at the breach of the 
Concordat, the Diocese of Pqitiers had 684,808 in- 
habitants, 69 parishes, 574 auxiliary parishes, and 97 
curacies maintained by the State. 

Gallia Chrialiana, nova, II (1720), 1136-1221: instr. 325-80; 
Chamahd, liiat. EccUaiaalique du Poitou (3 vols., Poitiers, 1874, 
1880, 1890); Aubgr, Hiat. g&n, civile religieuae et litUraire du 
Poiimi (8 vols., Poitiers, 1885-8); CHRRoi, Lea viea dea aainta du 
Poitou (Poitiers, 1856); Barrier de Montault, (Euvrea com” 
plitea, IX (Poitiera, 1894);*Beauchbt-Filleau, PouilU du Dio~ 
ckae de Poitiera (Poitiers, 1800); Chamakd, St Martin et aon 
monaaUre de Ligugi (Poitiers, 1873); Boylb, The Iriah College in 
Par^ with a brief recount of other Iriah Colleges in Prance (Lontipn, 
lOOf); Robuchon, Payaagea et monumenta du Poitou (2 vols., 
Paris. 1003): Richard, /Hat, dea eonUea de Poitou (2 vol8.,TariB, 
1903); DE LA Croix, Etude aommaire du bajdiatire St. Jean de 
PoUiera (Poitiers, 1003): Idem, Zea originea dea anciena monumenta 
reitgieux de Poitiera 0906) ; Idem, La Chapelle St, Siade et lea ca- 
thidralea de Poitiera (1907); Lsrifiviv: Pontaub, Sir Hilaire de 
Poitiera, itude arehSologique (Caen, 1905) ; MiRiMiiL Notea d'un 
voyage dana Voueat de la France (Paris, 1836) ; de la mauviniIsre, 
PoUiera et AngouUme, St. Savin, Chauvigny (Paris. 1908); Four- 
nier, Statutadea UniveraitSa frangaiaea, III (Paris, 1892), 283-335; 
PiiA)TSLLE, Eaaai histor. aur Vancienne universiti de Poitiera in 
Mhnoirea de la SocUtU dea antiquairea de Voueat, XXVII (1863); 
Dartiobs, Notea aur V Univeraitt de Poitiera in Buttetin delafacuUi 


inal names. Th^ are: (1) Great Poland, in the ha.sin 
of the Warthe. Cities: Gnesen, Posen on the Warthe; 
(2) Kujavia, north of Great Roland, at the foot of the 
Baltic ridge to the left of the Vistula. City: Brom- 
berg; (3) Little Poland, the basin of the upper and 
middle Vistula. Cities: Cracow, Sandornir, Czen- 
stochowa, Radom; (4) Silesia, at the headwaters of 
the Vist,ula and on the upper Oder, belonged to 
Poland only until the year 1335. Capital: Breslau; 
(5) Masovia, in the basin of the middle Vistula. 
Capital: Warsaw; (6) Pomerania, between the Baltic 
Sea, the Vistula and Netze. Cities: Kolberg and 
Danzig; (7) Prussia, originally the country between 
the Baltic, the Vistula, the Niemen and the Drewenz. 
Cities: Thom, Marienburg, and Konigsberg; (8) 
Podlachia, on the rivers Narew, and Bug. City: 
Bjelsk; (9) Polesia, in ^e valley of the Pripet. City: 
Pinsk; (10) Volhynia, in the basin of the rivers Styr, 
Horyn, and Sluez. Cities: Vladimir and Kamenetz; 

(11) Red Russia, on the Dniester, San, Bug, and Prut. 
Cities: Sanok, Przeinysl, Lemberg, and Kolomyia; 

(12) Podolia, in the basin of the Strypa, Seret, Sbruez, 

and upper Boh. Cities: Kamenetz, on the Smotrycz, 
Mohileff, on the Dniester, Buezaez; (13) The 
Ukraine, east of the Dnie^ster in the basin of the Bug 
and Dnieper. Cities: Kieff, Zhitomir, Poltava, 
Oczakow, and Cherson; (14) White Russia, on the 
upper Dnieper, Diina, and Niemen. Cities: Min.sk, 
Vitebsk, and Polotsk; (15) Lithuania, on the middle 
Niemcn, extending to the Diina. Cities: Vilna, 
Grodno, Kovno; (16) Samland, to the right of the 
lower Niemen. City: Worme; (17) Courland, on the 
Gulf of Riga, with the city of Mitau, belonged to 
Poland only indirectly; (18) Livonia, on the Gulf of 
Riga, and Esthonia, on the Gulf of Finland, belonged 
to Poland for a short time only. » 

Poland was, for the most part, populated by 
Poles; after the union of Lithuania with Poland were 
added Ruthenians and Tatars, and furthermore, though 
in no considerable numbers, Jews, Germans, Ar- 
menians, Gipsies, and Letts. As a matter of fact, 
the Poles inhabited the whole of Great Poland, Lit- 
tle Poland, and a part of Lithuania, as well as part 
of the Ruthenian teiritory. Moreover, the nobility, 
the urban population, and the upper and better cdu- 
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catcd classes in general throughout the whole country 
were either Poles or thoroughly Polonized. The total 
l^opulation was generally given as nine millions. The 
Huthenihns inhabited the eastern (White and lied 
llussia), and the south-eastern provinces (Red Russia 
and the Ukraine). The Lithuanians fonned the bulk 
of the population in Samland and the waywodeships of 
Wilna and Troki. A political distinction was made 
between ‘ ‘ Crown Poland ^ ' and Lithuania. These two 
divisions, which united after 1569, differed more par- 
ticularly in that each country had its own officials. 
After 1569, also, the designation ^‘Republic of Po- 
land” became customary to denote not any definite 
polity, but a league of states (Lithuania and Crown 
Poland). Crown Poland was called a kingdom; 
Lithuania, a grand-duchy. In 1772, 1793, and 1795 
the territory of Poland was divided among the three 
adjoining states: Lithuania and Little Russia were 
given to Russia; the purely Polish territories, to 
Pru.ssia and Austria. The new boundary between 
these states was formed by the Pilica and the Bug. 
Thus Russia received 8500 square miles and 6,500,000 
inhabitants; Prussia, 2700 square miles and 3,000,000 
inhabitants; Austria, 2100 square miles and 4,275,000 
inhabitants. 

Napoleon took from Prussia the Polish territories 
annexed in 1793 and 1795 and out of them formal 
what ho called the Duchy of Warsaw. New territorial 
changes were effected by the Congress of Vienna: 
Prussia received a part of the Duchy of Warsaw as the 
Grand duchy of Posen; Russia received the rest of 
the Duchy of Warsaw as a separate Kingdom of 
Poland (Congress Poland) ; Austria retaincMl the terri- 
tories i>rcvioiisly acquired, under the name of the 
Kingdom of Galicia and Lodom(^ria. Galicia now 
has a population of more than seven millions, of whom 
somewhat less than four millions are Poles, and 
3j074,0()0, Ruthenians. Grouped according to reli- 
gion there are 3,350,000 Catholics of the Latin Rite, 
3,104,000 Greek Uniats, and 811,000 Jews. 

The San, a tributary of the Vistula, divides Galicia 
into an eastern and western part. The latter is occu- 
pied by the Poles, the former by the Ruthenians, 
though there are also many Poles. For administrative 
purposes Galicia is divided into seventy-nine dis- 
tricts. The intellectual centre of the country is 
Cracow (150,000 inliabitants), but the actual capital 
is Lemberg (250,000 inhabitants). There are two 
universities, one at Cracow ajd one at Lemberg, one 
polytechnic institute at Lemberg, and one commercial 
academy in each of these two cities. In the Polish 
provinces belonging to Pnissia there are approx- 
imately four million Poles. In Silesia they constitute 
two-thirds of the population; they arc also found on 
the Baltic and in the provinces of East and West 
Prussia, being most numerous (more than 1,500,000) 
in the Grand duchy of Posen. The capital, Posen, 
numbers about 150,000 inhabitants. Among the 
Poles the Catholic religion predominates. 'Fhe Poles 
under Russian rule are found chiefly in Congress 
Poland; also, in small numbers, in Lithuania, Volhy- 
nia, Podolia, and the Ukraine. The total probably 
amounts to nine millions. The capital of Ru.ssian 
Poland is Warsaw, with 800,000 inhabitants. The 
Greek Uniat Bishopric of Chclm (Kholm), situated 
within the boundaries of the Kingdom of Poland, was 
compelled by force to accept the schism in 1875; how- 
ever, since 1005, a large majority of the former Uniats 
have returned to the Catholic Church. 

II. Political History. — At the period when the 
authentic history of Poland begins, the Germans had 
already become the most powerful nation of Europe, 
and their kings Bought to extend their dominion to 
the Slavic tribes beyond the Elbe. The hitter were 
very soon partly exterminated, partly subjugated. 
The eastern boundary of Germany was advanced as 
far as the Oder; beyond this was Polish territory. 


\ 

But the German armies did not halt there ;V in the 
neighbourhood of where Frankfort now stands they 
crossed the Oder and attacked the Polish strongholds. 
Mieszko, the Polish ruler of Posen (962-92), acknowl- 
edged the German Emperor as his lord paramount, 
promising to pay a yearly tribute, and upon deihand/ 
to aid him with an armed force. In 963 Mieszk^ 
bound himself and his people to embrace Christiar^y. 
Christian missionaries were at once sent to PoV^d: 
the first bishopric was that of Posen, which was placed 
under the super visitui of the German archbishop at 
Magdt‘burg. This was the first contact of the Poles 
with Euroiiean c;ivilization. From Gcnnany and 
Bolu^niti numi'rous missionaries entered the country 
to ba})liz(i thi! pt'ople, while from all the Western 
countries caincj immigrants and monks, and convents 
bi?gan to be built. The spread of Christianity was 
gre.atly furl hereil by the two wives of Prince Mieszko: 
first, Dabrowska, a sister of the King of Bohemia, 
and then (hla, foriiu'rly a nun whom Mieszkor ha(l 
married aftiT the death of Dabrowska. Prince 
Mie.szko considered himst^lf a vassal of the pop(?, and 
as su(*h paid him tribute. Krom this time on, the 
Chunih contributes so much to the national develop- 
ment that it will be impossible to trace intelligently 
the political history of Poland without at the same 
time following its ecclesiiisti(^al development. 

Poland had hardly begun t.o play a part in history 
when it acejuired extraordinary ])ow(*r. This was in 
the rtngn of the famous BoltJslaw Chrobry (992-1025), 
the el(l(‘st son of thc^ first Polish ruler, llis dominions 
included all the lands from the^ Baltic to the country 
beyond the Cariiathians, and from the River Odor to 
the provinces beyond the Vistula. 11(5 laid at his 
command, n^ady for instant servi(?e, a well-equipped 
army of 20,000 men. In spite of his great power, 
Boleslaw conl/mued to pay the customary tribute to 
Germany. By his d isenjot d iplomac^y he was success- 
ful in obtaining the consent of the pope, as well as of 
the German emperor, to the erect. ion of an archiepis- 
copal see at Gnesen, and thus the I'olish Church was 
relieved of its d(‘i)end(‘ii(*c upon German archbishops. 
9'o emphasize Poland’s indc^pendcnce of Gcjrmany, 
Boleslaw assumed the title of king, being crowned by 
the newly created archbishoj) of Giiciseri in 1024. The 
clergy in Poland w(5r(5 at that time exefusivoly of 
foreign birth; intimate ndations between them and 
the people were th(5refore impossible. The latter did 
not become enthusiastic about the new religion, nor 
yet did they return to paganism, for severe penalti(5s, 
such as knocking out the teeth for violating the pre- 
cept of fasting, maintained obedience to the clergy 
among the {leoplc. 

After the death of Chrobry disast,er befell the Poh^s. 
Their ni5ighbour8 tattacked them on all sid(»8. The 
son of Boleslaw, Mioezyslaw Tl (1025-34), unable to 
cope with his enoini(*s, yielded alkjgiaiice to the* em- 
jM^ror, and lost thc5 title of king. After his death thi^rc 
was an interregnum ((b34-4l)) mark(5d by a series of 
violent revolutions. Hosts of rebi5llious peasants 
traversed the country from end to end, furiously 
attacked castles, churches, and convents, and mur- 
(lered noblemen and eccle.siasti(;s. In Miusovia pagan- 
i.sm was re-(‘stablishod. Casimir, a son of Micezyslaw 
II, surnamed tho lU'storer, ifccovered the reins of 
government, with the aid of Henry VIII, restored law 
and orcler, and rooted out idolatry. At his death tho 
sovereignty devolvi5d upon his son, Boleslaw *“11, 
Smialy (1058-79). This ruler was favoured by 
fortune in his warlike undwtakings. His success at 
last led hiin to enter upon a conflict with the emperor. 
Conditions at the time v/erc favourable to his securing 
political independence. The Emperor Henr^ IV was 
engaged in a struggle for supremacy with Pope 
Gregory VII, who allied himself with the vassal 
princes hostile to the emperor, among them Boleslaw 
Smialy, to whom he sent the kingly crown. Poland 
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revolted from the empire, and the Polish Church 
began a reform in accordance with Gregory’s decrees. 
By the leading nobles Boleslaw was thoroughly hated 
as a despot; the masses of the people murmured under 
the burden of incessant wars; the clergy opposed the 
eneigetic reformation of the Church, which the king 
\vas carrying on, their oppositipn being particularly 
directed against Gregory’s decree enforcing the celi- 
bao^f the clergy. The dissatisfied elements rose and 
placSl themselves under the protection of Bohemia, 
Bishop Stanislaw even placed the king under the ban 
of the Church, while the king declared the bishop 
guilty of high treason for allying himself with Bohemia 
and the emperor. The king’s sentence was terribly 
executed at Cracow, where the bishop was done to 
death and hewn in pieces. In the civil war which 
ensued Boleslaw was worsted and compelled to take 
refuge in Hungary. 

After his death Poland had to pass through severe 
and protracted struggles to maintain its independence. 
Towards the end of the eleventh century its power was 
broken by the liohemians and Germans, and it wa.s 
once more reduced to the condition of an insignificant 
principality, under the incompefent Wladislaw Her- 
man (1081-1101). At this period the clergy consti- 
tuted tlie only educated class of the entire population, 
but they were foreigners, and the natives joined their 
ranks but slowly. At all events they arc entitled to 
extraordinary credit for the diffusion of learning in 
Poland. The convents were at that time the centres 
of learning; the monks taught the people improved 
methods of cultivating the soil, and built inns and 
hospitals. Diiring the whole of the twclh-h and tliir- 
teenth centuries Poland was in a most unfortunate 
condition. Boleslaw III, Krzywousty (1112-39), at 
his death divided the country into principalities, 
which were bequeathed to his sons as hereditary 
possessions. The eldest son was to receive the terri- 
tory of Cracow, with his capital at Cracow, and to be 
the overlord of the whole count ry. In course of time 
the other sons again divided their lands among their 
children, and thus Poland was split up into smaller 
and smaller principalities — a process which proved 
fatal. The overlords were unable to effect permanent 
reforms; Wladislaw II (1139-46), Boleslaw the Curly- 
haired (1146-73), Mieezyslaw the Old (1173-77), 
Casimir II the Just (1177-94), Mieezyslaw the Old 
(supreme for the second time, 1194-1202), Wladislaw 
III (1202-06). The only spiritual bond that held the 
dismembered parts of Poland together was the 
Church. With this in mind Leszek the Wise (1206- 
27) increased popular respect for the clergy by giving 
them the right to elect their bishops, and territorial 
jurisdiction over church lands. His brother, Prince 
Conrad of Masovia, about this tijne summoned the 
knights of the Teutonic Order. The heathen tribes 
on the borders of Poland — Jazygians, Lithuanians, 
and Prussians — were constantly making predatory in- 
cursions into the country. Tlhe Prussians, who luul 
settled east of thfe Vistula, were active in these raids. 

To put an end to this state of things a knightly order 
established by Germans in Palestine was summoned 
by Conrad for the conquest and Christianization of 
Prussia. These Knights of the Cross, so called from 
the black cross upon "their white cloaks, established 
themselves on the Vistula in 1228. They were also 
known as the Teutonic Knights (Deutschen Ritter). 
In% short time they exterminated the Prussians.* to 
replace whom German colonists were brought into 
the land, forming a powerful state controlled by 
tile order, a state of strictly German character, 
which soon directed its attacks against Poland. The 
condition of Poland, meanwhile, was disastrously 
affected by another cause: it was subdivided into 
about thirty small states, and the supreme princes, 
Henry I the Bearded (1232-38), Henry II the Pious 
(1238-41), Boleslaw (1243-79), Leszek the Black 


(1279-88), Henry Probus (1288-90), PrJemyslaw IT 
(1290-95), and Waclaw II (1290-1305), could find no 
remedy for the evil. Moroovc*!’, in th(» ycifis 1241 and 
1259 the Tatars invaded the country, (•(impleb'ly 
devastated it, and carriijd off vast multi tin les into 
captivity. The territories thus di'populated were 
then occupied by well organized colonii\s from G(*r- 
many. In the early thirttHMith and late fourteiMith 
centuries these colonists bcicame poss(\s.sed witli a de- 
sire to seize the sovereign power in the St ate, weakened 
as it was by sub-division. Hut tl'.e niagnatc\s of 
Poland decided to o])])ose this sehenu* resolutely. T'he 
clergy issued instructions at synods against the ad- 
mission of Germans to r;hur(;h bi'indiei^s, the ehureh 
being the only power that could supply any means of 
firm national or- 
ganization. The 
Archbishop of 
Gnesen was the 
supreme religious 
head of all the Pol- 
ish principalities. 

Tile clergy of the 
time, having been 
for fully a century 
native Poles, culti- 
vated the Polish 
language in tlic 
churches and 
schools. It was 
among the clergy 
that the opposi- 
tion to the Ger- 
man influ(‘nc(^ first 
took form. Above 
all, it was the clergy 
who took a(!tivc 
measures to bring 

about the union of 'Pomb ok ('asimiu the Cuea-t 
the various divi- Volt in the Craflow- 

sions of Poland into one gr(*at kingdom. 

Circumstances favoured this ])lan. For during this 
period of inct ssant civil wars, 'i'atar invasions, fam- 
ine, contagious diseases, conllagrations, and floods, 
the piety of the common jicojile was remarkable. 
Never beforii or after was the number of hiuinits ami 
pilgrims so large, ne^er was the building of eonvimts 
carried on so extensively. Princt's, priiic(‘ssc\s, nobl(*s, 
and knights enteri'd tlip various orders; large* sums 
of nioney were given mr religious fiiiindalious. To 
this period belong tlic Polish saints whom the Cluirch 
has recognized. The clergy gaini'd (*xtr;iordinary in- 
fluence. In the convent-schools singing and prencliiiig 
was henceforth carried on in the Polish language. 
Germans were not admitteel to the higlier dignities of 
the Church. At the same t imi* the Polish (‘h'rgy pre- 
pared to bring about a union of the sev(*ral stab's into 
which the country vras divided. This was accom- 
plished after many y(*ars of war by tlie mu'i-getic 
prince Wladislaw, surnaiiHul the Short ( 1 :}t 15 33) . Tic 
determined, furtlifirinore, to have himself crowned 
king. After receiving the kingly crown from tlie pope, 
he crowned himself in the city of Cracow (1320). Ilia 
whole reign was spent in warfare; in a way, he re- 
stored Poland and preserved it from foreign domina- 
tion. Uis son and successor, Casimir the Great 
(1333-70), undertook to restore order in tlie internal 



affairs of the realm, demoralized by ti c-intury of al- 
most uninterrupted warfare. lie promob'd agricul- 
ture, the trades, and commerce; he built fortresses 
and cities, constructed higlmays, drained marshes, 
founded villages, extended popidar education, de- 
fended the laws, mjidc them knowntto the people by 
collecting them into a code (1347), established a 
supreme court at Cracow (1366), and offered a refuge 
in Poland to the Jews, w'ho WTre then everywhere per- 
secuted. He also founded a university at Cracow 
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(1364) and organized a militia. When he inherited 
the Principi^ity of Halicz (Galicia), a part of Little 
Russia, he brought this district to a high degree of pros- 
perity by his policies. Casimir died without issue, 
and with him tlio Piast dynasty became extinct. 

During Casiiuir’s reign the clergy, on account of 
their services in bringing about the unification of the 
kingdom, gained extraordinary popularity, all the 
more because th(\y were the only educated element 
of the nation. There were seven religious orders: 
Benedictines, Templars, Cistercians, Dominicans, 
Franciscans, I..atcran Canons, and Pnemonstraten- 
sians. Libraries and schools were to be found only 
in the convents, where, also, the poor, the sick, ana 
the crippled received comfort and help. Besides pro- 
moting religion, some of the convents, especially those 
of the Cistercians, sought to promote agriculture by 
clearing forests, laying out gardens, and introducing 
new varieties of fruits, etc. The Cistercians em- 
ployed the lay members attached to tlu^ir order in 
manual labour, under strict regulations, in their fitdds, 
gardens and workshops. The Norbertine, Cistercian, 
Dominican, Franciscan, and Benedictine nuns de- 
voted themselves more particularly to the education 
of girls. I^aymen despised learning as sometliing un- 
worthy of them. On the other hand, the clergy only 
unwillingly admitted laymen into their schools, which 
they regarded as preparatory institutions for those 
intending to take orders. The first schools were estab- 
lished by the Benedictines at Tyniec, but Jis early as 
the thirteenth century this order, composed for the 
most part of foreign-born members, ceased teaching. 
The secular clergy established schools in the cathe- 
dral, collegiate, and parish chu relays. 

While Casimir still lived the nobility elected as his 
successor Louis, King of Hungary (1370-82), who 
assumed the regency without opposition immediately 
after Casimiris death. Under ram the relations exist- 
ing between the people and the Crown underwent 
substantial changes. Louis had no sons, only 
daughters, and he was anxious that one of these 
should occupy the Throne of Poland. With this 
object in view he began to treat with the Polish nobles. 
The nobles assented to liis plan and in return received 
numerous privilc;ges. Ther(?after there was bargaining 
and haggling with each new king, a course which 
finally resulted in the complete limitation of the royal 
power. On the other hand, the despotism of the 
aristocracy increased in propoftion as the power of the 
kings declined, greatly to the detriment of the other 
estates of the realm. Louis was succeeded, after much 
hesitation on Imt part, by Queen Hedwig (Jadwiga), 
in the year 1384. The Poles urged her marriage to 
Jagitillo, or Jagcllon, the Prince of T/ithuania, but on 
condition that he and all his people should embrace 
Christianity. As soon as Jagiello had accepted this 
proposal and had been baptized, he was crowned 
King of Poland (1386-1434) — on the strength of being 
the consort of Queen Iledwig. Soon after the close of 
the coronation festiviti(‘s at Cracow a large body of 
ecclesiastics crossed into Idthuania, where, after a 
short resistance on the part of the heathen priests, the 
people were baptized in viist multitudes. One of the 
most important tasks of the united kingdom of 
Poland and Lithuania was the final reckoning wdth 
the Teutonic Knights, whose power still threatened 
both countries. In 1400 began a war which was sig- 
nalized by tne crushing defeat of the order at Tannen- 
bcrg-Grunfeldc. The battle of Tannenberg broke for 
all time the power of the order, and placed Poland 
among the great powers of Europe. Until then 
Poland had been looked upon jis a semi-civilized coun- 
try, where the natives were little better than savages, 
and culture was represented by the German clergy 
and colonists. Wilii the battle at Tannenberg this 
period of disrepute was at an end. 

The influence of the Polish clergy was still further 


increased after the union of Poland and LitkuaniA. 
The royal chancery was administered by clerics. The 
clergy now (1413-16) caused the adoption of a whole 
series of enactments against heresy with especially 
severe provisions against apostates. In the general 
synods, in which the Polish clergy had formerly been 
classed as German, itSi representatives in the course of/ 
time received even greater attention, and the candi- 
dacy of Polish church dignitaries for the papal ThfJ&e 
was considered in all seriousness. Polish ecclesiastics 
brought it about that the adherents of the Eiistern 
Schism in the Province of Halicz (Galicia) made 
their submission to the Holy See at Florence in 
1439. Jagicllo’s son, Wladislaw (1434-44) in the year 
1440 accepted the Hungarian Oown also, in order 
that, ^ with the united forces of the tw'o kingfloms, 
ho might successfully resist the power of the Turks. 
He gained a brilliant victory ovc^r the Turks (1443), 
but, continuing the war at the pope^s instance, in 
spite of the treaty of peace, met with disastc'r, and fell 
in the battle of Varna. His su(;cessors, Cjisimir the 
Jagellon (1447-92), John Albert (1192-1501), and Al- 
exander (1501-06), wrought for the welfare of tlieState 
with varying succc'ss. The son of Alexande r, Sigismund 
I (1506- 48), sought to consolidate his militaiy power 
and replenish his treasury. I le succeeded in redeemi ng 
the mortgaged estates of the Grown, but could not ob- 
tain the consent of the nobility to the formation of a 
standing army and the payment of regular taxes. Sigis- 
mund also cairietl on several wars — with the Russians, 
the Tatars, and the Wallachians. In his n'ign, too, 
the secularization of the domains of the T<'utonic 
order took jdace. The grand master, Albert, with the 
whole chapter and a majority of the knights, abjured 
their allegiance to the emperor, and adopted Luther- 
anism, an example followed by a large pert of the 
Prussian nobility and all the commonalty. At the 
same time the land which had heretofon* belonged to 
the order was proclaimed as a secular Prussian prin- 
cipality. Poland, desirous of continuing its suzerainty 
oyer Prussia, sanctioned these changes (1525), on con- 
dition, however, that Albert should swvar allegiance 
to the Polish king. Albert accepted these terms, 
and Prussia accordingly became a fief of the Jagellons. 

Towards the end of Sigismund’s reign, be^wcien 1530 
and 1540, a pow’erful tc^ndcncy towards reform in reli- 
gious matters nianifested itself tliroughout Poland. 
This refomi was indeed necessaiy. At tlic close of the 
fifteenth and beginrr’ng of the sixteenth centuiy the 
clergy w^ere thoroughly deiiraved. As a memorial, 
presented to the papal nunxao by the better elements, 
proves, the bishops W'ere concerned only about the 
attainment of new dignities and the collection of their 
^cvenu(^s; tliey oppressed tlie labourers on church 
lands, keeping thfcm at work even on Sundays and 
holy days; the priests were uneducated and in many 
cases w'ere only half-grown youths; the clergy w^ere 
venal; monks dressed^in silken robes often shared in 
the carousals of the nobility. The nobles envied the 
flourishing estates of the clergy. Thus a fniitful soil 
was provided for the spread of heresies in Poland. 
The spread of Hussite doctrines was not arrested until 
as late as 1500. The aristocracy, especially the 
younger members, who had attended foreign univer- 
sities, now began to turn more and more to Calvinism, 
because this religion gave laymen a voice in matters 
affecting the church. Complete freedom of spcjech 
and belief was introduced. From all sides the Ke- 
formers, driven from other countries on account of 
their tcachinj^s, migrated Uo Poland, bringing with 
them a i|\ultiplicity of sects. The depraved clergy 
were unable to maintain their supremacy. Zebrzy- 
dowski, Bishop of Cracow, was wont to say openly: 
"You may believe in what you will, provided you 
pay me the tithe”. Moreover, many of the clergy 
married. The aristocracy regarded the new doctrines 
as an advance upon the old, drove the Catholic 
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priests ^rom the villages, substituted Protestant 
preachers, and ordered tlieir dependents to attend the 
Calvinistic or Hussite devotions. But the common 
people opposed this propaganda. 

Th^ Reformation failed in Poland ; but it stimulated 
Vie intellectual activity of the Poles and contributed 
wry largely to the creation of a national Polish litcra- 
turi^n place of the hitherto prevalent Latin litera- 
ture. "tfeThe sectarians were compelled to employ the 
vernacular in their addresses, if their teachings were 
to be effective with the mavssos. The Reformation 
gained momenluin and growth especially aftcir the 
death of Sigisrnund I, when his son Sigismund Augus- 
tus (15*18 -72) su(^ce(»ded him. There was at the time 
much discussion as to convoking a national synod and 
establishing a national Church, independent of Rome. 
Tlie n^iircsentatives of various denominations in 1550 
demanded the abolition of the ecclesiastical courts 
and complete religious liberty; they furthermore pro- 
posed the confiscation of church lands, the permission 
of marriage to the clergy, and communion in both 
kinds. But the king would not consent to these de- 
mands. The diet 
even passed strin- 
gent laws®igainst the 
Protestant agitators, 
placing iluirn on tlio 
footing of persona 
guilty of high trea- 
son. Nevertheless a 
decree was issued 
forbidding the pay- 
ment of any and all 
tribute to the pope; 
at the same time the 
ecclesiastical courts 
were deprived of 
jurisdiction in cases 
of heresy, and the 
civil power was no 
longer obliged to ex- 
ecute their sentences. 

'I'he heretics, how- 
ever, did not gain 
complete equality 
of rights under the law. This curtailment of their 
liberty was because the sects w'ere at variance with 
one anotluT and because, furthermore, the Refor- 
mation was hardly more than il matter of fashion 
with the magnates, while the gentry- and common 
peojile remaiiKMl true to the Church; so that the 
iiendics were unable to secure a majority in any part 
of Poland. 

Still the number of Catholic churches converted to 
Protestant uses amounted to 240 in (^jrc'at Poland and 
more? than 400 in Little Poland, in addition to %vhich 
the various s(‘c,ts had built 80 new churches, while in 
Lithuania, where Calvinism w%is particularly prev- 
alent, tliere w(^re 820 Reformed churches. As many 
as 2000 families of the nobility had abandoned the 
Faith. But the Protestants, although a very con- 
siderable; portion of the population, were rendered 
incapable of successful effort by endless dissensions, 
while the Catholics, led.by Hosius, Bishop of Ermland 
(see Er^iland), sought to strengthen their position 
more and more. The latter took advantage of all the 
blurJiers committed by the sectarians, organized 
better part of the Polish clergy, and with great energy 
carried into effect the reforming decrees of the Council 
of ^rent. Furthermore, the Catholics adopted all 
that was good in the policy o^ the heretics.* Polish 
works no longer appeared in Latin but in Pojish, and 
it was even decided to translate the- Holy Scriptures 
into- Polish. In the field of science the Jesuits also 
developed great activity after the year 1595. As a 
result of these measures, the dissidents steadily lost 
ground; the Senate and the Diet were exclusively 


Catholic. The plan of creating a national Church 
lost ground, and at last was entirely Abandoned 
(1570). , • 

Sigismund Augustus endeavoured to bring the na- 
tions under his sway into closer relations with one 
another, and he succeeded in effecting the union of 
Poland with Little Russia and Lithuania at the Diet 
of Lublin (1569), after which, these three countries 
formed what was calhnl the Republic (s(*e above, un- 
der 1). With Sigismund the House of Jagiello came 
to an end. After his death the Archbishop of Clnesen, 
Primate of Poland, assumed the reins of government 
during the intcrr(;gmim. As early as the reign of 
Sigismund the Old, the nobility had secured a funda- 
mental law in virtue of which the king was to be 
elected not by the Senate but by the entire nobility. 
After the death of Sigismund the nobles el(*cted Henry 
of Valois king (1574). But after five months, upon 
receiving news of his brother’s death, he secretly left 
Poland to assume the Crow-n of l'rane(\ Stephen 
Bathori, Prince of Transylvania, was next chosen 
king. His wise administration (157t) S(>) had many 

good results, more 
jiartieularly in ex- 
tendiTig tlie. boun- 
darii's of the king- 
dom. After his death 
the; Swedish prince, 
Sigismund 111, of 
the; House of Vasa 
(1587-1682), was 
elected, d'his king 
wiis one of the most 
zetilous chan ipions 
of Catholicism. 11 is 
main olijecd. w-as, be- 
sides completely 
chocking the yiropa- 
gandti of the R< -for- 
mation, to give Po- 
land a stable form 
of government. In 
the very first yc^ars 
of his reign Cathol- 
icism gaiti(.-d consid- 
erably. At this time, also, the Jesuits came into 
Poland in larger numbers and very soon made 
their influence felt among the entire ])opulation. 
Their schools, foundeS at enormous expense of 
energ>^ and capital, were soon inon; numerously 
attended than the schools of the heretics. Jesuit 
confessors and chaplains became indispensable in 
great bimilies, with the result t hat tlu; nobles gradu- 
ally returned to Catholicism. Among the masses the 
Jesuits enjoyed great esteem as preachers and also bc- 
. ause of their self-sacrifice in the time of the plague. 
Lastly, they pointed out to the nobility the exalted 
mission of Poland as a bulw ark against the Turks and 
IVIuscovites. After the influence of the h(;retics in 
Poland had been destroyed, the Society of Jesus re- 
solved to reclaim from the Ureck schism the millions 
of inhabitants of Little Russia. To these efforts of 
the Jesuits must bo ascribed the important reunion of 
the Ruthenian bishops with Rome in 1596. Eccle- 
siastically, the Polish dominions were at this time 
divided into two Latin archbishoprics with fifteen 
suffragan dioceses, while the Uniat Grcck^ had three 
archbishoprics with five bishoprics. The schismati- 
cal Greeks had the same nurjiber of archbishoprics 
(Metropolia), bedsides four bishoprics. 

Under Sigismund III Poland waged wars of self- 
defence with Sweden, Russia, the Jl'atars, and the 
Turks. Poland’s power at that time was so great that 
the Russian boyars requested a Polish prince, the son 
of Sigismund III, to be their ruler; but the king refused 
his consent. Sigismund transferred the royal resi- 
dence from Craqow to Warsaw, After his death the 
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nobility elected Wladislaw IV king (1632-48). 
Towards tfie end of this nngn the warlike Cossacks, a 
tribe of Little Russia on the River Dnieper in the 
Ukraine, who defi'udtHl the southeastern frontier of 
Poland against the 'l\irks and Tatars, revolted, joined 
forces with the Tatars, and with their combined armies 
inflicted a severe defeat upon the Poles.* But even 
worse times were in store for Poland under the suc- 
ceeding rulers, John Casimir (1G4S-68) and Michael 
Chorybut Wisniowiecki (1669-73). The Cossacks 
and Tatars made terrible ravages on tlie eastern 
frontiers of Poland. Then the Sw'cdes, under Charles 
Gustavus, coru^uered (1665) almost the whole of Po- 
land; King Casimir was cornpc'lled to floe to Silesia. 
After that the Russians invaded the country and oc- 
ciij^ied KielT, Suiolensk, Polotsk, and Vilna. In the 
autumn of 1655 the State, as such, ceased to exist. 
Lithuania and the Ukraine w^ere under the x>ower of 
tht‘ Czar; Poland had been conquered by the Swedes; 
Pnissia w^as occuiued by the Brandenburgers. No 
one dared f)fi’er any resist ance. But when the Paulite 
monks of Czensto(ihau ivi^elled an at tack of 2(X)0 
Swedish t roops, the si)irit of th(i nobles and magnates 
revived. The clergy mad(i this a religious war, the 
victory of Czenstocliowa was ascribed tii the interces- 
sion of th(' Blessed Virgin, whose gracious image was 
venerated in that (jonvent; she was proclaimed “Queen 
of the Crown of l*oland“, and John Casimir, at licm- 
berg (1656), devoutly placed himself and the entire 
kingdom under her i)rotoction. In the event^ the 
8wetl(*s were soon roul(>d. The wars almost simul- 
taneously condiuded .against Lutheran Swedes, the 
schismatic Mus(M)vites, and Mohammedan Tatars 
intimately .associated Catholicism with patriotism in 
the minds of the Poles. “For Faith and Fatherland*' 
becjiino th(*ir watchword. 

OverwhcliiK^d by so many reverses, John Casimir 
abdicated in KitiS. He was succeeded by Michael 
Wisniowiecki, during whose reign anarchy steadily 
incrojised. The Cossacks and Tatars again invaded 
Poland, .as did a large army of Turks. The latter were 
defeated, ho\v(?ver, by Sobieski, at Chotin, when 
barely 4000 out of 10,060 escaxjcd de.ath. In grati- 
tude for this glorious aerhievement tlui nation, after 
the d(\ath of Wisniowiecki, elected John Sobieski king 
0 *>74-06). An excellent gener.al and pious Christian 
knight, Sobieski, immediately after his accession to 
the throne, entered upon a struggle with the Turks. 
He aimed at. the complete annihilation of the Turkish 
powcT, and for this purpose? zealously endeavoured to 
combim? tlu; Christian Powers ag.ainst the Turks; he 
also entered into a defensive and offensive alliance 
with the German Jhrifjeror. When the grand vizier. 
Kara Mustafa, at the lu'ad of about 2()0^(K)0 men, hacl 
cross(?d the G(*rm:in front ier and was besieging Vienna, 
Sobi(‘ski with a Polish army hastened to its relief, 
united his forcr(?s with the empe^ror's, and utterly de- 
feati'd the Turks (l()S3). This c.ampaign was the 
beginning of a seri(is of struggles between Poland and 
Turk(*y in which lh(? latter was finally worsted. Un- 
der Augustus II, Klech^r of Saxony, Sobieski's im- 
mediate succe ssor (1607-1733), Poland began to de- 
cline. Charles XII, King of Sweden, invaded Poland 
and occupicid t he most important cities. The Elector 
of Brandenburg, a former vassal of Poland, took ad- 
vantage of tlie int(?rnal dissensions to make himself 
King of PAissi.-i with the consent of Augustus II, 
thereby increasing the number of Poland’s enemies by 
the addition of a ])Ow'crful neighbour. Charles XII 
deposed Augustus II, and a new king, Stanislaus 
Leszczynski (1704-09), was elected by the nobility. 
Civil war followAl, and th<j Swedes and Russians took 
advant.age of it to plunder the country, pillaging 
churches and convents, and outraging the clergy. 
Augustus II resumed the throne under the protectipn 
of Russian troops, and Leszczynski fled to France. 

From that time on Russia constantly interfered in 


the internal affairs of Poland. The next king, Augus- 
tus III, of Saxony (1733-63), was chosen through the 
influence of Russia. The political parties of Poland 
endeavoured to introduce reforms, but Russia and 
Prussia were able to thwart them. The king pra' 
moted learning and popular education; he was in' ■ 
spired with the best intentions but was w^eak to^rds 
Russia. From the very beginning Russia ha^i^the 
partition of Poland in view, and for that rca&n fo- 
mented discord among the Poles, iis did Prussia, 
especially by stirring up the magnates and the here- 
tics. As early as 1733 the Diet deprived non-Catho- 
lics of political and civil rights, and Russia made use 
of this fact to stir up open revolt. The question of 
equal rights for dissidents was discussed, it is true, at 
one session of the Diet, but in 1766 the protest of the 
papal nuncio resulted in the rejection of the proposed 
change. At the same time a keen agitation was car- 
ried on against even the slightest concession in favour 
of non-Catholics. 'I'he latter, U>gether with some of 
the aristocracy, who were dissatisfied with the abroga- 
tion of several aristocratic prerogatives, altogether 
80,000 in number, placed themselves under tlie pro- 
tection of Russia, with the express declarijtion that 
they regarded the* Empress Catherine II .as protec- 
tress of Poland, binding themselves to use their efforts 
towards securing equal rights for the dissidents, and 
not to change the Polish laws w'ithout the consent of 
Russia. But the xmtriotic elements could not submit 
to so disgraceful a dependence on Russia: they com- 
bined, in the Confederation of Bar (in Podolia), in 
defence of the Catholic Faitli and the rights of inde- 
pendence under republican institutions. At the same 
time, through the efforts of the Carmelite monk 
Marcus, the religious brotherhood of the Knights of 
the Holy Cross was organized. 

The confederation, therefore, was of a religious 
character; it desired, on the one, hand, to free Poland 
from its dependence on Russia, on the other, to reject 
the demands of the dissidents. After it h.a(l declared 
an interregnum, the king's Polish regiments .and the 
Russian forces took the field against it. The confed- 
eration had hardly been dispersed when Austria, 
Russia, and Prussia occupied the Polifjh frontier 
provinces (altogether about 3800 square miles with 
more than four million inhabitants). The manifesto 
of occupation set forth as reasons for the partition; 
the increasing anarchy in the republic; the necessity 
of protecting the neighbouring states against this 
lawlessness; the necessity of readjusting conditions in 
Poland in harmony with the views and interests of its 
neighbours. Prussia received West Prussia and 
Enniand; White Russia fell to Russia; Galicia was 
given to Austria. In the countries thus annexed each 
state began to pursue its own policies. In White 
Russia there were many Ruthenian Uniats: the Rus- 
sian government at oi\ce took active measures to sever 
their union with Rome, and bring them into the 
schism. The parishes of the Uniats were sujipreBsed, 
and their property confiscated. A systematic course 
of oppression compelled them to adopt the schism. 
Austria and Pnissia, in their turn, sought to repress 
the Polish national spirit; in particular, colonization 
of Polish territory with German colonists was begun 
systematically, and on a vast scale. The Poles were 
eimluded from all official positions, which were ^ow 
filled by Germans imported for that purpose in large 
nunibers. The state schools became wholly German. 

Such treatment by the fieighbouring states roused 
all Polaijd to energetic action, so as to prevent? a 
second partition. The^Poles now learned the value of 
popular Education, and their ablest men zealously 
applied themselves to improve the schools. The Four 
Years Diet (so called because its deliberations lasted 
four years without interruption) busied itself with 
reform, on 3 May, 1791, the Constitution was pro- 
claimed. According to this fundamental law the 
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Catholic remained the dominant religion, but the 
dissidents were granted complete civil equality and 
the protection df the law. The new ordinances curbed 
licentiousnt^ss, and thus caused dissatisfaction, e^pe- 
^ialljr among the higher nobility, who formed the Con- 
l|edcratioii of Targowiiz for t.h(i purpose of annulling 
the Constitution which ‘ * just Ix^en granted, and 

caiSitd Russian troops to their assistance. The king 
sidetPwith this delud(jd faction. Thus Russia and 
Prussia had ano<,h(*r opportunity of making annexa- 
tions; once more; tlujy both seized larg(^ tracts of Polish 
territory and t hus was consummated tin? sec^ond parti- 
tion of Poland (1703). The Poles, r(\solvcd to defend 
their independence, rose, imd(T the leadership of 
Tadeusz Kos(?iuszko, against Russia and Prussia. 
Victorious ov(*.r the Russians at Rjiclawice (4 April, 
1701), lie occupi(*d Warsaw, but was defeated and 
taken prisoner at Maciejowice (10 October, 1794). 
The revolt had miscarried: Russia, Prussia, and 
Austria divided among them the rest of the Polish 
kingdom. The king abdicated. And thus the third 
and last part ition of Poland was etTeeU;d (1705). The 

occupation liy hos- 

tile aruih^s of tlie 
territory thus di- 
vided p r o e (j e d d 
without resistanci! on 
the part of the in- 
habitants. The Pol- 
ish peo])le were ex- 
hausted by wars and 
so humbled by nu- 
merous d(*feats that 
they seeuuHl it) look 
on witli unconcern. 

After Poland had 
disappeared from the 
political map of Eu- 
rope, each of the 
t hroc s t : ites whi(!h 
liadabsorbcul itbegan 
to carry out its own 
poli(!y in t he annexed 

territory. In Prus- Cra 

sia all e.hiirch lands View of the Cast 

were c o n fi s <; a t e d , 

just as aft(‘r the first partition, and the clergy as 
a body W(t<; made answerable for t,he political 
crim(\s of individuals. In Austria, likcwi.se, the 
policy of gennaiiization ])revailed. Under Russian 
rule oflicial liost.ility to the Polish national spirit WJis 
not ent in'ly open, liut t he ])(TS('(mt ion of the Uniats 
continued. In 170G all th(^ Uniat dioceses, e.xeept 
Plotsk and Chelm, were supi)ross(*(L* Poland had lost 
its indeiiendence, but liberty-loving pjitriots did not 
lose courage', for they coiiiitc'd on fonngn aid. Dabrow- 
ski and Kniaziowicz organized hi It aly a force com- 
posed of Polish emigrants, tlie “Polish Legions”, 
which served Naiftjlcon in lh(^ hope that, out of grati- 
tude, he would re-establish the Polish Kingdom. 
These oxpeejtations came to nought. Napoleon did 
not re-establish the Kingdom of Poland, but, after the 
defeat of Prussia, he created the independent “Grand- 
duchy of Warsaw” whiMi rontimicd in existence from 
'1807 to. 1815 out of the Polish territories that wore 
affected by the second and third partitions. This 
smalSPl state had an area of 1860 square miles, with 
^2,400,000 inhabitants. Frtiderick Augustus, KirfJ; of 
Saxony, became grand-di«ke. After the war with 
Austria in ISOO, the Grand-ducliy of Warsaw became 
a factor which the Kuropoarw diplomats could not 
afford to ov('rlook in their calculations. • 

After the fall of Napoleon, tlio Czar Alexander, in 
the Congress of Vienna, claimed the grand duchy for 
himself. At first fliorc was some opposition to this 
demand, but an agreement was finally reached, with 
the result that the grand-duchy was divided: the 


westerly part, with Posen, fell to Pnissia; Cracow, 
with the territory under its jurisdiction, became a free 
slate, and the rest of the grand-duchy, witli Warsaw, 
as the autonomous Kingdom of Poland, came under 
Russian dominion. The new Kingdom of Polaiul (or 
Congress Poland) was taken by the Czar Alexander I, 
who had himself crowned as its king in the year 1815. 
In the territory annexed to Prussia the Poles reeeived 
complete equality of rights, and Polish Avas n^cogiiized 
as the official language. But from the very beginning 
a difference was apparent in the trcatmcuit accorded to 
districts whose inhabitants were Poles and those in 
which the population was mixed. In the latter regions 
German officials were appointed; schools and courts 
wt*re conducted in German, and the process of gerinan- 
izing the Polish minority was begun. A policy similar 
to that of Prussia* was adopt ed by the Russian Gov- 
ernment in Congress Poland, whore Polish culture 
was in a particular!}'’ flourishing condition. The new 
Kingdom of Poland was cormcettMi with Russia only 
through its rulers, who belonged to the reigning dy- 
ntisty of the latter state. The governor was f -he king's 

brother, the Grand- 

diike Constantine. 
His governuK^nt of 
Poland was despotic 
in the extreme; he 
paid not the slightest 
regard to the Con- 
stitution, whicli liiw-l 
been confirmed by 
the king, but ruled as 
in a barbarian coun- 
try. This (fe-spot ism 
growing still worse? 
afl(‘T tin; d(*ath of 
Alexander I, wlum 
Nicholas I succeedeel 
him upon the Rus- 
sian throne, provok- 
ed, oti 29 November, 
1830, an insurrection 
in Congress I'olaiid, 
which was put down. 
View of the Castle from the River however, by the 

overwhelming mili- 
tary force of Russia (end of October, 1831). Thereupon 
the Czar Niehohis aboliilied the Diet and the Polish 
army, and iissigned the government of Poland to 
Russia, whoso adminisl-ration was (jharaeterized by 
harsh persecution of the Catholic faith and the Polish 
nationality. While the Russian Government pre- 
served at least the scmblanci? of justice in Congress 
Poland, it did not deem it necc.ssary to restrict itself 
in this respect in Lithuania and Little Russia. All the 
Polish schools were cIosimI, and Russian schools 
founded in their stead. Even the clergy were sub- 
jected to manifold restraints: the church lands were 
confiscated, admittance to the seminaries for the train- 
ing of priests was made more difficult, and communi- 
cation with Rome forbidden. 

The .sui)prcssion of the revolt in Congress Poland 
involved a severe defeat of Polish nationality in all 
the three neighbouring states. In Galicia the system 
of germanization grew more and more oppre.ssive. In 
the Grand-duchy of Posen the use of the Polish 
language was restricted, German tcacheJs were | ap- 
pointed in the schools, and the prerogatives of the 
Poles were curtailed. In 1833 provision was made for 
the purchase of Polish lands, the money for this pur- 
pose being supplied from a special public fund. At 
this time also tlie last of the survivirig convents were 
suppressed, and their revenues applied to the siij)- 
port of religious schools. The Prussian Government 
ventured even to' lay violent * hands upon the 
clergy. In the year 1838 the government en- 
in a dispute with Archbishop Dunin concern- 
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ing mixed marris^es, and the archbishop, fearlesslv 
defending (he position of the Church, was imprisoned. 
In Congress Poland Russian became the official 
language; a large number of schools were closed. At 
the same time an attempt was made to introduce 
Russian settlers into Poland, but proved a complete 
failure. In Lithuania the persecution of the Uniats 
had indeed the desired effect, but it brought discredit 
upon the Russian Government: in 1839, at the in- 
stance of Bishop Siemiaszko, 1300 Uniat priests si^ed 
a document announcing their desertion to the semsm. 
The Polish nation, unable to accomplish anything by 
fair means. Had recourse to conspiracies. A national 
uprising in all the territories that had been Polish was 
planned for February, 1846, but the insurrection was 
not general, and wherever it made its appearance it 
was promptly crushed. Cracow, where the manifesto 
of the insurrection was published, was permanently 
occupied by the Austrians; the Austrian Government 
incited the peasants against the insurgents, and, as a 
bounty was furthermore offered for every corpse, the 
p(;!ksants attacked the residences of the nobility, set 
them on fire, and inhumanly massacred 'Hhe lords’* 
(altogether 2000 nobles). 

In the year 1848, when the long-expected revolution 
broke out in almost the whole of Western Europe, the 
Poles under Prussian rule also revolted, but without 
succe^. In April, 1848, serfdom was abolished in 
Galicia (in Prussia as early as 1823), and suitable com- 
pensation out of the public treasury was granted to 
the nobility. After 1S48 the Polish districts in Prussia 
and Austria received the Constitution, as did the 
other districts subject to those Governments. In 
Garusia Qonditions began to improve, especially after 
the year 1860, when it was granted a certain degree of 
autonomy and its own diet. In Prussia, too, the Con- 
stitution gave the Polish inhabitants opportunity to 
develop their national resources independently. The 
educated clergy devoted themselves with whole- 
hearted zeal to elevating the morals of the people, and 
in this way helped to form a middle class that was 
both well-to-do and, from a national point of view, 
well instructed. The most unfortunately situated 
Poles were those under the Russian Government. 
Russian was the langu:ige heard in all the public 
offices, to fill which nativc^s <if Russia were introduced 
into the country in cver-incre.asing numbers. Under 
these adverse conditions Congress Poland steadily de- 
clined; in ten years (1846-5fF;, the number of inhab- 
itants was diminished by one million. The Govern- 
ment, during the long-continued state of war (not 
8us{>cnded until 1856), was of a despotic character. 
The clergy, however, constituted a force not to be 
neglected, for it amounted to 2218 priests, 1808 monks, 
and 521 nuns, in 191 convents, while the teachers and 
profeasors of every sort numbered 1800. The clergy 
exercised a vast influence over the people, and all the 
more so because the long struggle between the Gov- 
ernment and the Catholic Church had given the clergy 
the character of an opposition party. 

Conditions in Poland generally improved after the 
year 1856, after Ruasia had been defeated in the 
Crimean War. The Government of Congress Poland 
was entrusted to the Pole Wielopolski, who, with the 
best intentions, attempted to check the revolutionary 
activity of the Polish youth by too severe measures. 
It was the purpose of the younger Pole«s to awaken the 
national spirit by means of pageants in commemora- 
tion of national events and by great parades of the 
people to give utterance to their protests. These 
manifestations acquired a religious character from 
their association with practices of piety, an association 
permitted by the clergy, who were hostile to the Gov- 
emment. Prayers were continually offered in the 
churches “for the .welfare of the fatherland”. The 
jl^^rgy, wi^ Archbishop Fijatkowski at their head, 
favoured thesQ manifestations, upon tbo repetition of 


which Russian troops entered the churches %nd ar- 
rested, not without violence, several thousands of the 
participants. By the bishops’ orders, the churches 
were closed. In January, 1863, an insurrection broke 
out which was doomed to pitiful failure. About 1(1,000 , 
men were involved, scattered in very small bands* 
throughout the whole country, and wretchedly armed? 
Opposed to them was an army of 30,000 regular ti^jps 
with 108 field-pieces. In March, 1864, to ke^' the 
peasants from mining the insurrection, the Russian 
Government abolished serfdom, and the uprising 
collapsed in May of the same year. 

The Government now exerted all its energy to blot 
out Polish nationality, especially in lithiiania and 
Little Russia: Russian became the official language 
in all schools and public offices; Poles were deprived 
of their employments, and all societies were sup- 
pressed. Confiscated lands were distributed among 
Russians, and every pretext was seized to expropriate 
the Poles. A decree was even issued forbidding the 
use of the Polish language in public places. Peculiarly 
energetic measures were taken against the Catholic 
Church in Lithuania. Obstacles raised by the Gov- 
ernment to hinder vocations were so effective that in 
the seven years immediately following 1863rnot more 
than ten priests were ordained in Lithuania. Public 
devotions, processions, the erection of wayside 
crosses, and the repair of iilaces of worship were for- 
bidden; convents were suppressed; large numbers of 
the people forced to accept the schism. An attempt 
was even made, though unsuccessful, to introduce the 
use of Russian in some of the popular devotions. To 
remove all traces of Polish nationality in Lithuania 
and the Ukraine, the Polish place-names were 
changed to Russian; in the cities, inscriptions and 
notices in the Polish language were? forbidden; the 
cabmen were obliged to wear Russian clothing and 
drive Great-Russian teams. In the Kingdom of 
Poland conditions were the same. Pupils were for- 
bidden to speak even a single Polish word in school. 
In addition. Congress Poland was completely stripped 
of its administrative independence. 

In 1865 diplomatic relations were interrupted be- 
tween Russia and Pius IX, who was favourably dis- 
posed towards the Poles. The Uniat (Thurch was 
attacked, and then the Govemiinmt sought to organize 
a national Polish Church indepcnd«*nt of Rome. The 
bishops were strictly forbidden to entertain relations 
of any kind with Icome. A colleg(^ of canons of the 
most various dioceses was formed at St. Petersburg, 
to be the chief governing body of the Polish Church, 
in all Russia, but the bishops as well as the deans and 
chapters in Lithuania an<l Poland opposed this 
measure. . Recourse was then had to violence and 
some of the highMignitarics of the Church were de- 
ported to Russia. The clergy, however, courageously 
held their ground and refused to yield. After the last 
defeat of 1863-64, a strong reaction set in among the 
Poles of all of the three neighbouring states. The 
clergy were active in inspiring the people with new 
courage. In Prussia the Polish clergy worked dili- 
gently to establish and maintain social and agricul- 
tural organizations, as well as societies and loan offices 
for artisans and labourers, , industrial associations, 
etc. 

The oppression of the Poles continued, especially 
afifer Bismarck became chancellor. The schoolsthad 
to strve as instruments in the process of germaniza- 
tion; the Polish towns an^ villages received German 
names. Bismarck also began his conflict with [he 
Catholic«Church (see JJIulturkampf) . On the motion 
of Bismarck, the Prussian Diet, in the year 1886, 
granted the Government one hundred million marks 
for the purpose of buying up Polish lands and colon- 
izing them with German peasants and labourers. In 
1905 Congress Poland was again the scene of an insur- 
rection, ^ch was set on foot Ifirgely by workingmeni 
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and th^Government, compelled by neces&dty, some- 
what mitigated the existing hardships. 

III. EcGLEsiiiSTicAL HisTOBY. — Evcn before Po- 
» land became Christian under Prince Mieczyslaw 1 
■4(962-i)2), there were Christians in Polish territory. 
This explains the comparatively peaceful acceptance 
uy the people of a new faith and a new code of morals. 

I t be assumed that the Faith reached Poland 
ncfjfime neighbouring country of Moravia when, after 
the Hungarian invasion, numerous Christians found a 
refuge in Poland, so tliat there must have been a 
certain number of Christians among the heathen Poles, 
though no organized Church existed. Definite con- 
clusions, however, as to the progress of Christianity 
before the accession of Mieczyslaw 1 are impossible. 
This prince, having married the Catholic Dabrowka, 
a daughter of the Ipng of Bohemia, embraced Chris- 
tianity, with all his subjects, in 966. He did this 
partly because he wished to protect himself against 
the Germans. Priests for the new Christian parishes 
were obttiined from Bohemia and Germany. As early 
as 970 a Polish bishopric was established at Posen, 
under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Arch- 
bishop c:f Magde- 
burg. In 1000 the 
Emperor Otto III 
and Pope Sylvester 

II erected the me- 
tropolis of Gnesen for 
the bishoprics of 
Posen, Plotsk, Cra- 
cow, Lebus, Breslau, 
and Kolberg. 

The formation of 
this ecclesiastical 
hierarchy for Poland 
was effected by a 
clever political move 
on the part of Boles- 
law the Great (992- 
1025), and had im- 
portant results. For 
sincel that time the 
Church 05* Poland 
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has ceased to be dependent on Germany, and has 
been under the pprotection and patronage of the 
Polish princes, with whose history its own is most 
intimately connected. The Polisli^ruler thus obtained 
the right to found and endow churches, to take the 
same important i)art in the establishment of dioceses 
and the appointment of bishops as the emperor took in 
Germany. Poland did not cease to be a German fief, 
but in ecclesiastical matters it became absolutely in- 
dependent. Henceforth Boleslaw th*e Great assumed 
the supervision of the Polish church, and the Church, 
founded and organized with the co-operation of the 
rulers, was placed in the service of the State. Al- 
though Boleslaw exercised his right of supervision 
rather arbitrarily, he nevertheless always entertained 
a greah respect for the clergy. The first bishops were 
appointed by the pope; canons regular were ap- v...*, »» 

pomted to assist them. The Camaldolese Order also tion as the punishment for the robbery of church 
came (997) and settled, in Great Poland, but being pro] 
attacked by robbers, who expected to obtain a large " 
amount of booty from them, thejr came to a terrible 
end w 1005. In 1006 the Benedictines came to Polatjd 
and settled in three places. They cleared forests «nd 
spread religion and civilization. Boleslaw granted the 

churches tithes, which the nobility were unwilling to j.ujl iiuusijnvt^iiiiuiuiiuLuuuu 

pay; the resulting disturbances (1022) wtare soon carried out in Poland. While it had long been cus- 
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ment of tithes, and the masses attacked the churches 
and the estates of the aristocracy. Bishops and 
priests were massacred, and the cathedrals of JOnesen 
and Posen were destroyed. 

After six years of such disturbances Casimir I (1040- 
58), having ascended the throne, restored Christianity 
and respect for the clergy; he also built churches and 
convents. His activity was continued by Boleslaw II 
the Bold (1058-80), so persistently that the number of 
Polish bishoprics had risen to fifteen by the year 1079. 
As early as this reign native Poles attained the episcopal 
dignity. The Question of heathen marriages, which 
were condemned by Bishop Stanislaus of Cracow, gave 
rise to a quarrel between the king and the bishop. 
The latter, having formed a conspiracy witli the 
magnates, who were incensed at the despotic rule of 
the king, was slain by the king himself. A revolt, 
caused by this act, drove Boleslaw to seek an asylum 
in Hungary. The church thereupon gained in esteem 
and influence even in iiolitical inatti*rs. Bishops were 
elected by the chapters, and con.se(;ratcd by the arch- 
bishops of Gnesen as metropolitans. Under tlie next 

ruler, Wladislaw 
Herman (1080- 
1102), the clergy took 
a lively interest in 
public affairs. Boles- 
law Krzywousty 
( 1 102-39) showed his 
great concern for the 
welfare of Church 
and clergy by vari- 
o u s benefactions, 

founding new con- 
vents and embellish- 
ing those already in 
existence. At this 
period, too, Count 
Piotr Wlast Dunin 
(d. 1153) is said to 
have built forty 
places of worship. 
All of these works 
perished when Bo^cs- 
law^s will stirred up 
a series of terrible wars that raged for almost two 
hundred years throughout Poland. (See above: 
II.) During these stru^les the Church alone pre- 
served the national hoi%gencity, and this circum- 
stance, more than any other, increased the influence of 
the clergy in political matters. It was at this time 
that Henry, Duke of Sandomir, with a numerous 
retinue of Polish nobles undertook a crusade to the 
Holy Land and spent an entire year there. Upon 
their return to Poland these pilgrims introduced the 
knightly orders of the Templars, of St. John, and of 
the Holy Sepulchre. The clergy, now more numerous, 
held synods in which, among other matters, education 
was dealt with. At the instance of the bishops, 
schools were established in connexion with the 
churches and convents. The first provincial synod of 
this kind, at Leezyea (1180), decreed excommuiiica- 


'he clergy now began more and more to rarry into 
effect the plans of the murdered Bishop Stanislaus by 
their efforts to secure the supremacy of t^c Church. 
The Church succeeded in freeing itself from the fetters 
with which the temporal rulers had bound her. For 
the reform for which Gregory had striven had not been 


suppressed. The king also procured for the churches 
valuable gifts, such as vessels of silver and gold. After 
the death of his son Mieczyslaw 11 (1025-34), a strong 
feeling against Christianity and its teachers mani- 
fested itself among the people; many even relapsed 
Into paganism. The nooility discontinued the pay- 


tomary in the West for cathedral chapters to elect the 
bishops, so that the Church was in this respect no 
longer dependent on the temporal power, in Poland 
theLishops were still appointed by tiie sovereign, who 
furthermore claimed for the state treasury certain fees 
from the lands held by the clergy. The pope’s do* 
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mand for the celibacy of the clergy had also been dis- 
regarded. Pope Innocent III first undertook to free 
the Polish clergy from dependence upon the temporal 
sovereign; he found an active supporter in the Arch- 
bishop of Gnesen, Henry Kietticz. The latter en- 
forced the celibacy of the clergy under him and ob- 
tained for the decrees of the ecclesiastical courts both 
force ahd validity; he also excommunicated the senior 
rince, Wlatiislaw Laskonogi (1202-06), for trying to 
eep the Church in its condition of dependence and 
refusing to give up the old royal prerogatives of af)- 
pointment of bishops, jurisdiction over the church 
lands, and the exaction of fees and other payments 
from them. From that time a growing movement for 
the deliverance of the Church from oppression by the 
State is manifest, a relief which had already been 
secured in the neighbouring kingdoms to the w(\st. 
The Church, now freed from the guardianship of the 
State, made an energetic stand against the encroach- 
ments of the princes and the immorality of the peoples 
At the synods held at this time severe pciiialties were 
imposed, by the direction of the pai^al legates, upon 
those laymen who claimed for themselves the right of 
granting benefices. P'rom that time bishop and 
prince were considered titles of equal rank in Poland. 

In 1210 two Polish princes jointly conferred privi- 
leges upon the clergy, thereby recognizing the inde- 
pendence of the Church, not only within its own 
organization, but also (within the confines of church 
lands) over all its own subjects, together with exianp- 
tion from taxation. The Church of Poland was now 
organized in conformity with the canon law; its juris- 
diction covered, not only the clergy, but also the 
inhabitants domiciled on the church lands and, in 
many matters, the whole Catholic community as such. 
The Church wielded the powerful weapons of inter- 
dict and excommunication. Church ahd clergy to- 
gether fonned an independent political division of the 
population, endowed with complete power of self- 
government. Not only had the dependence of the 
bishops on the princes ceased, but the lesser clergy, 
too, no longer sought the favour of the prince: it was 
well known to them that, if they preserved the spirit 
of the Church and guarded its interests, distinction 
andhonours awaited them within its domain. Thanks 
to their really enormous financial rcsovirccs and their 
influence in the domain of morals, the clergy repre- 
sented a power with which temrioral rulers had to 
reckon. The highest legisla^ve bodies of the Cath- 
olic Church in Poland, the synods, provided for the 
independence of the Church, and occupied themselves 
in strengthening its influence over the laity. Litera- 
ture and all that pertained to education were wholly 
in the hands of the clergy, the members of the various 
religious orders, in particular, rendering great service 
in this direction. 

In this period, also, religious life developed to a 
high degree among the people, as a result of the severe 
afflictions caused by the wars and invasions of the 
Tatars (1241, 1260, 1287). The horrors of the time 
acted as a powerful stimulant upon the general piety, 
whi(;h revealed itself in religious endowments and 
privileges conferred upon the clergy. In the next 
period (from the beginning of the fourteenth to the 
end of the fifteenth century) churches and convents 
were especially numerous. The clergy added to its 
popularity by striving for the union of the Polish 
principalities into a great kingdom. Archbishop 
Pclka, for instance, in 1257 ordered that the people 
should learn the rx)rd’s Prayer in Polish, and the 
synod under Archbi.shop Swinka (1285) forbade the 
granting of benefices to foreigners or the appointment 
as teacher of an|'^ person who was not master of the 
national tongue. The consolidation of Poland having 
been effectecl under Lokietek (1306-33), the clergy 
were dissatisfied iw’ith him because he would not 
exempt them from taxation. This grievance gave 


rise to a quarrel .between the clergy and lAcietek’s 
successor, Casimir the Great (1333-79). Casimir’s 
life was far from faultless, and Bodzanta, Bishop of 
Cracow, after admonishing him without effect, placed 
him under excommunication. The cathedral vicar, 
Martin Baryezka, notified Casimir of this ceiisurcr, and/ 
the king had him drowned in the Vistula (1349)/ 
Casimir sought to make amends for the murder by 
lavish alms giving, pious bequests, and privj^es 
granted to the clergy. At Cracow he founded, binder 
the patronage of the bishop, a more advanced school 
or university — the first in Northern Euroi)e (1364) — 
which was approved bj*^ Pope Urban V. He also 
brought order into ecclesiastical affairs in Little Rus- 
sia by establishing the archiepiscopal See of Halicz, 
in 1367, with Chelrn, Turow, Przemysl and Wlod- 
ziiniesz for its suffragans. The Archbishopric of 
Halicz was afterwards transfernHi to Lemberg. The 
archbishops of Gnos(ui became the foremost princes of 
the realm, and the ch^rgy were hereafter relieved of all 
taxes. This displeased the nobility, who, moreover, 
had to pay the tith(\s to th(^ clergy, with the alterna- 
tive of exclusion from the Church. 

Under Louis of Hungary (1370-82) the clergy re- 
ceived new privileges, but in the same reign the bish- 
ops of Poland began to be nominated by tEc State: 
the kings, having established the bislioprics, believed 
that they had the right of patronage. Beginning with 
the reign of Jagiello (1386-1434), the Church of Po- 
land worked in a new liidd, spreading religion among 
the neighbouring hciathen peopl(\s. The l^ithu.anians 
accepted Christianity, and Jagiello caused many 
churches to be built. But llie morals of the clergy 
were declining. The Church of P()land took part, it 
is true, in the Synod of Constance, at wdiich lius was 
burnt, but had not the strength to oppose effectively 
the reactionary tendency of the nobility, which sought 
to use heresy lis a counterpoise t o the influence of the 
Church. That influence, attaining its maximum 
when the Cardinal Bishop of Cracrow, Zbigniew 
Olesnicki, wielded i)olitical power at Court, roused the 
emulation of the secular lords. With the appearance 
of Hus in Bohemia there arose in Poland an anti- 
church party composed of Hussites. The ecclesiasti- 
cal synods issued severe decrees against these heretics, 
whom Jagiello, in 1424, also adjudged guiUy of high 
treason. The Inquisition became active against 
them. 

It was clerical infhience, too, that led King Wladis- 
law HI (1434-44) to take the field against the Turks 
in defence of Christendom. During the reign of his 
brother, Casimir the Jagellon (1446-92), the Church 
of Poland produced a number of saintly men, and 
was so highly esteemed, even in Bohemia, that it was 
the general wish [here that the Pole Dlugosz should 
be made their archbishop. Nevertheless, the tem- 
poral power sought to free itself from the domination 
of the spiritual. The nobility insisted more and more 
on the taxation of tKe clergy. With the death of 
Cardinal Olesnicki the political power of the Church 
in Poland was at an end. During the succeeding 
periods the Reformation made ominous progress. It 
found a soil prepared for it by the moral decline of the 
clei*gy and the indifference of the bishops. In 1520 
a Dominican namefl Samuel rrse against the Roman 
Church at Posen; in 1530 Latatski, Bishop of. Posen, 
appointed a Lutheran preacher; in 1540 John Laski. 
a priest of Gnesen, renounced the Catholic faith tmd 
operfly married, as did many others; under Modrzew- 
ski efforts werc^ made to icstablish an independent 
state church. King Sigisrnund I the Old (150^48), 
a zealou^ Catholic, way opposed to a reformation of 
that nature; he issued rigorous edicts against the 
preaching of the new doctrines and the introduction 
of heretical writings (1523, 1526). The populace re- 
mained indifferent to the Reformation, only the nobil- 
ity took part in it. The clergy adopted precautionary 
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^easu^: the primate put all sectarians under the ban 
of the Cnurch, and it was decided to establish an eccle- 
siastical court of inquisition. Catholic congresses 
were also assembled. But all these means were in- 
effectual to check the Reformation, which was, in 
•/act, favoured by some of the bishops. 

V In 1552, at the Diet of Piotrkow, it was proposed to 
mimmon a Polish national synod both for Catholics 
and^br heretics, and in 1555 a resolution was adopted, 
by WAch heretics were not to be prosecuted on ac- 
count of their belief until the holding of this synod. 
The Protestant preachers returned to Poland and the 
sectarians formed a union against Catholicism. Re- 
li^ous war first broke out in all its violence under 
Sigismund Augustus (1548-72), who did not defend 
Catholicism with the same conviction and firmness 
as his father, llis vacillating conduct inspired the 
heretics with courage. In 1550 demands were made 
for the abolition of celibacy, celebration of M^iss in 
the vernacular, and communion under both forms. 
Bishops were deprived of the right to sit in judgment 
on heresy. Monks were expelled; churches were 
seized. The confusion in the land grew steadily 
worse. The heniiics, themselves of the most varied 
creeds, quarrelled with one another. Alarmed by 
the progress of th(^ Reformation in Poland, Rome sent 
Luigi Lippomano thither as nuncio. At this time, 
too, the first Jesuits came to Poland. The papal 
legate, CoTnmendon(\ carried out the reform of the 
Catholic Church, and in this way de])rived the Re- 
formers of their pretext. He was also able to secure 
from th(3 king two decrees (1564): one against non- 
Catholic aliens, the oth<T against native Polos who 
sought in any way to injure the Catholic Church. 

The Jesuits, introduced into Poland in 1504 by 
Hosius, Bishop of Krmland, opened their schools in 
many places, successfully condu(!ted debates with the 
heretics, and em^rgetically contended against heresy 
both from the pulpit and in writing. Under their 
influence tJie families of the magnates began to return 
to the Catholic Church. In 1571 — the year when the 
Conference of Warsaw secured freedom of belief for 
the dis.sidc!nts -the Jesuit houses in Poland were 
organized into a s(3paratc province?. The heretics still 
continu(?d to cause disturbances, but fortune deserted 
them . Af t,ftr tlie short reign of Henry of V alois ( 1574:- 
75) Stei>hen Bilthori succeeded to the throne (1576- 
86). The latter openly sjupported the Jesuits in their 
endeavours, and under his protection th(?y found(;d a 
very large number of new schools. The next king, 
also, Sigismund III Vjisa (1588-1632), gave no sup- 
port to the dissidents; on the contrary, lie confirmed 
the rights of the Catholic Church (1588) and, as a 
good Catholic, so influenced many of his magnates by 
his pious life that they returned t o tl^ religion of their 
fathers. The reconciliation of the Rutlienian Church 
was effected in 1595; and the Armenians, who were 
domiciled here and there in Poland, also united with 
the Catholic Church. Wladislaw IV (1632-48) in- 
troduced int/O Poland the Piarists, who established 
numerous schools. In his dealings with the mutually 
hostile sects this king pursued a policy of duplicity, 
by which a horrible war was brought upon a later 
generation. At this time there were in Poland 750 
convents, representing 20 male and 15 female orders. 
He was succeeded on the throne by John Casimir 
(1648-68), who had previously been a Jesuit 0643) 
andiihcn a Cardinal (1645). To the general distre* 
of this reign the dissidents contributed not a little. 
For this reason, the Socijiians (1658), the Arians 
(Ifl^l), and other sects Were driven out of Poland. 
In return the king received from the pope ?he title 
Rex Orthodoxus. Bowed down by his misfortAmes, he 
resigned the crown and took up his residence in Paris, 
where he lived until 1672 as titular Abbot of St. Ger- 
main. Under his successors upon the Polish throne, 
Michael Wisniowiecki (1669-72) and John III Sobie- 


ski, the solicitude of the people for the FaiSh and their 
efforts to repress heresy steadily increased. 

When, after the death of John Sobi(iski;> Frederick 
II, Elector of Saxony, Jissumed the Goveriiinoirt (1697- 
1733). he affirmed in his coronation oatli that lie 
would not confer any high offices on the dissidents, 
although toleration was assured them. This king had 
abandoned Protestantism and liecrome a Catholic; 
although a lukewarm Catholic, and h'ading a r('])re- 
hensible life, he nevertheless resl-ricti'd the? lihertic's of 
the heretics (1716), and they wen? n'lnoved from 
public office (1743). At the same time violent dis- 
putes were carried on with the clergy over a]»point- 
ments to bishoprics, ecclesiastical courts, paynu'nt of 
taxes, etc. The endless wars during the rt.'ign of this 
king led to the 
oppression of 
the clergy, im- 
poverish inent 
and deteriora- 
tion of the 
churches, and, 
among the no- 
bility, to de- 
moralization 
and lack of 
sympathy for 
the common 
people in their 
distress. Hie 
priests in their 
sermons de- 
fended the peas- 
ants against 
the tyranny of 
the nobility 
and finally suc- 
ceeded in ob- 
taining a l(?gal 
decision (1764) 
which m a d e 
noblemen lia- 
ble to the 
death penalty for killing a peas:xnt. Frederick Aiigiw- 
tus HI (1733-63) confirmed tluMleerees issued during 
the lifetime of his father .‘igainst the dissidents, but 
beyond tins he was wholly unconcerned about church 
and state. 

The next ruler, Stanislaus Augustus Poniatowski 
(1764 -95), was a man of culture? and activ(?ly promoted 
popular education, but the evil conditions had grown 
beyond his control. During his reign the bonds of 
matrimony, the very ba.sis of all soedety, became so 
loosened, and tlu; numbt*r of divorces reached such 
an alarming total, that Benedict XIV was comiielhul 
to address the Polish bishojos in thr(*e Bulls (1741, 
1743, 1748) in reference to this evil. In addition to 
this the neighbouring stat,es began to int(‘rfere in 
behalf of the non-Catholics in Poland, demanding 
that they should be given the same rights as Catholics 
(1766); this, however, was (hiiiied. Thereupon the 
dissidents formed a confederation at Radom (1767), 
and the Diet was compelled to grant th(;m all the 
rights enjoyed by Catholics except the right to the 
Crown. Independently of this, the right, to convoke 
syilods was granted them; mixed courts, gen(?rally 
with a majority of non-Catholic members, were ap- 
pointed to decide questions involving religion. In 
mixed marriages the sons were to follow the n^ligion 
of the father, the daughters that of the mother. IJn- 
rcstrictod permission was also granted tlu? dissidents 
to build places of worship. Meanwhile Rome re- 
minded the Poles that, as knights ii-i the siTvico of 
Christ, it was their duty to break a lance for Catholi- 
cism. In defenseof the Faith the Confederation of Bar 
was formed (1768-72), but it only a\ld('<l to the confu- 
sion and misfortune of the country. Coming from 
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France to i^oland, freemasonry spread especially in 
the higher ^ircles of society, where French literature 
had done its work of corruption. Atheism was 
preached openly and acknowledged. New palaces 
arose while the churches fell into decay; the Theatines 
left the country (1785); at this time too the Society 
of Jesus was suppressed (1773), and its possessions 
converted to the use of popular education; a com- 
mission on education was created. With the consent 
of Pius VI, several church holydays were abolished, 
the number of those retained being only seventeen, 
besides Sundays. Furtlicr attacks on the property of 
the bishops, and especially of the richly endowed 
orders, followed. 

At the first Diet, after the coronation of King 
Stanislaus Augustus (1764), the Polish Church was 
represented by two archbishops and fifteen bishops. 
The external splendour of the Catholic Church in 
Poland had reached its zenith. But the political dis- 
turbances and wars, the repeated pjissage of armies, 
continued for perhaps a year without interruption, the 
conflict with the dissidents, were extremely dististrous 
to tlie Church. After the three partitions (1773, 1793, 
1795), the Government of Russia strove to extirpate, 
not only Polish nationality, but also the Catholic 
Church. After the insurrecition of 1831, the Uniats 
were forced into apostsisy; convents w'crc suppressed, 
churchc's closed. Even harsher measures were 
adopted after 1863: by a cabinet order of 1864, the 
property of the Church was confiscated, the convents 
still in existence suppressed; in 1867 the clergy were 
placed under the authority of a commission at St. 
Petersburg, without any regard to the wishes of the 
Apostolic See. The liturgical books and devotions of 
the schismatics were forcibly introduced into the 
churches of the Uniats. Peasants who trit*d to i:)rcvent 
the schismatical popes from entering the churches 
were simply shot down; the christening of children ^ 
Catholics and the solemnization of matrimony in 
Catholic churches were forbiddtm. Not until after 
the war with Japan was an edict of toleration pro- 
claimed in Russia, making it permissible h)r schis- 
matics to be reconciU^d with Home. The Prussian 
Government treated the Catholic Poles no better than 
did th(^ Russian. The Catholic clergy in Prussian 
Poland was subordinated to the temporal power. The 
elocution bishops, prelates, and superiors of religious 
societies, in view of the extensive right of veto^ was 
made to depend upon the dttjision of an administra- 
tive council, which receives the oath of allegiance from 
the clergy and gives them instructions for the celebra- 
tion of German national anniversaries. In civil and 
criminal proceedings, too, the clergy is subject to the 
civil authorities. The ecclesiastical courts have juris- 
diction only in matters of a purely religious character; 
but they have not the right to order temporary or 
permanent divorce in the case of mixed marriages. 
The properties of the Catholic clergy as such were con- 
fiscated; for the supX)ort of the clergy a part of the 
income of the confiscated estates and the interest on 
capital, which belongs to ecclesiastical corporations, 
but had been lent to private individuals, was set aside. 
In addition to this the Government granted the clergy 
permission to accei^t payment at a fixed rate for the 
performance of services attached to their office. In 
Galicia (Austrian Poland) the patent of toleration of 
Joseph II, granted in 1781, admitted Protestants, Cal- 
vinists andr schismatics to official positions, secured 
for them freedom of religious belief, and even the 
permission, where there were about 100 Protestant 
families in a community, to build churches, etc. (but 
without steeples, and bells, and with entrances at the 
side). Although Catholicism was recognized as the 
dominant religion, the Church was nevertheless su!> 
ject to the control „of the State. Without the jilacei 
of the State papal Bulls and pastoral letters were 
invalid. The Government assumed the supervision 


and conduct of seminaries for the training ofi^riestd, 
and prescribed the character and method of instruc- 
tion in theology. In 1782 the convents of the con- 
templative orders were suppressed^ and their property 
converted to the fund for religious purposes. At 
present, however, the Church is free from state re-/ 
strictions in the Polish provinces; and as a result^ 
Catholicism is here making progress. ^ 

IV. The Reliotous Orders in PoLAND.-^fThe 
Augustinian Hermits were introduced into Poland in 
the second half of the thirteenth century, and at one 
time had more than thirty-five convents there. At 
present there remains but one Augustinian convent in 
all the territory that was Poland: that at the Church 
of St. Catherine, Cracow. A convent for nuns of the 
same order, connected with the same church since the 
seventeenth century, now serves for the training and 
education of girls. 

The Basilians (see Basil, Rule of Saint), perse- 
cuted by the Greek Iconoclasts, migrated in large num- 
bers to the Slavic countries and founded conv(uits and 
schools. In Poland, particularly, they rendered great 
services in the most varied fields of ecclesiastical activ- 
ity. From them sprang excellent bishops, archbishops 
metropolitan, and their order was known^as “the 
onler of prelates”. From them, too, teachers in the 
schools, seminaries, and universities were recruited. 
Many of them became famous in science as well as by 
their virtuous and self-sacrificing life. The common 
people held this order in high esteem and gladly fre- 
(luented the devotions in their convents. The Basil- 
ians devoted themselves to the schools with a zeal 
that shrank from no sacrifice, expccially after the re- 
form of 1743. Every convent had its elementary 
school, but they also founded more advanced schools, 
particularly for students of divinity. Their schools 
were attended for the most part by the children of the 
wealthy. In the middle of the eighteenth century it 
had as many (is two hundred convents In the Polish 
dominions. After the fall of Poland these convents 
were suppressed in Russia; only eleven of them sur- 
vived in Galicia. The Basilian nuns were established 
in Esistern Poland. They were suppressed at the same 
time as the Basilian monks. At i)resent only two con- 
vents are in existence in Galicia. 

The Benedictines began their activity in Poland 
during the i)criod of thp reorganization of Cluny. 
They were the first missionaries of Poland; whence 
they came it is impossible to determine, no historical 
records of the earliest Benedictines in Poland having 
come down to us. The first historically authenticated 
hoiises of the order date from the reign of Boloslaw I 
Chrobry (eleventh century). This ruler, desiring to 
free the Church in Poland from German influence, in- 
troduced Benedictines from Italy. The order soon 
exercised an incalculable influence upon the education 
of the Poles, as well as strengthening the position 
taken hy the Polish QJmrch within its own organiza- 
tion. With the twelfth century, hoj^rever, their bene- 
ficent influence began to decline. Their manifold 
activities ceased in the schools, and became confined 
to the immediate interests of the convents themselves. 
Among the causes of their decay were the enormous 
material wealth of the order, the consequent excesses 
of the lay abbots, and the diseSrd between abbots and 
subordinates within the order. A contributing cause 
w®^ the arbitrary exemption of abbeys from the super- 
vision of the abbots-general of Tyniez. Five or’the 
largest abbeys became absolutely independent of one 
another^ both in finance aAd in internal organization. 
Prospen^y brought tepidity and relaxation of monas- 
tic disci^ine. The Benedictines allowed themselves 
to be ou%tripped in the social work of the Church by 
the other religious orders that had been introduced 
into Poland. Several attempts at reform, undertaken 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century, did not 
achieve the desired result. The Partition of Poland 
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undernlbed the existence of the Polish Benedictines. 
First the possessions of the abbots were confiscated 
and then the convents suppressed. The Benedictine 
nuns had convents in Poland in the Middle Ages. 
Their rules were strict: they were pcnnitted to eat 
tonly’two meals a day; the entire day was spent in 
prayer, meditation, spiritual reading, and hearing two 
Masses, the Divine Office, and work. They made 
beai^ul church vestments and also occupied them- 
selves with the copying of books. Strict discipline 
prevailed in the congregation. 

The Bernardines, made famous by St. John Capi- 
stran (1386-1456), the pupil of St. Bernardine of 
Siena, were much sought everywhere. Convents were 
gUuUy built for them in Poland, where they were in- 
troduced by John Casimir and Sbigniew Olesnizki. 
'^^rhis order, the largest in Poland with members of 
Polish d(\scent, rendered distinguished service to the 
fath(‘rland. When the Franciscans established them- 


latter part of the fourteenth century. Here, as else 
where, some of their convents observed the milder 
rule of Eugene IV, while others observed the more 
severe rule of John Soreth. Before the partition 
there were 58 Carmelite convents and 9 residences in 
Poland. After the partition those in the Polish prov- 
inces of Prussia were all suppressed; this happened in 
Russia also, some being suppressed in 1832, the rest 
somewhat later. Under Austrian rule Joseph II re- 
tained only six convents, which formed the Galician 
province of the order. There were also in Poland 
Calced Carmelite Nuns. 

The Carmelites (Discalced) who, at the pope's re- 
quest, went .as missionaries to Persia, passed through 
Poland on their way. The Poles then for the first time 
saw members of this order, an<l it at once found general 
favour. In the next year it was introduced and in 
time became widespread. Several convents of the 
Discalced Carmelite nuns are still in existence. 


selves in Poland about the year 1232, and later also, 
the Order of Tertiaries began to gain more and more 
members here. The Tertiary Sisters, members of the 
laity, formed them- 
selves into religious 
organizi^jtions for 
prayer and good 
works. From these 
societies there arose 
in Poland in the year 
1514 an order of 
women, the so-called 
BcrnardifK? Nuns. 

The BrothoTs of 
Mercy were intro- 
duced into Poland in 
the stwenteenth cen- 
tury. M any of them 
died in the odour of 
sanctity. Whereas 
in other countries 
the care of the sick 
in general wiis en- 
trusted to the reli- 
gious, in Poland thc‘,y 
devoted themselves 


The Carthusians. — The time of their first settle- 
ment in Poland is unknown. It is probable that the 
first superiors were foreigners, possibly also the major- 

ity of the monks.' 

Natives, however, 
w(^^e also received 
into their convents, 
and in this way they 
were gradually Polo- 
nized. They ob- 
served the general 
rule of the order, and 
devoted themselves 
to prayer and man- 
ual labor, especiially 
to the copying of 
manuscripts. 

The Cistercians, 
the most important 
offshoot of the Bene- 
dictines, were intro- 
duced into Poland 
about the year 1 140, 
when the order ha(l 
b<?cn sanctioned only 
about twenty years. 


to the care of the Church of St. Alisxandfb, Warbaw-Latin Rite From the very be- 

Erec'tod by the Tsar Alexander I as a memorial of his first visit to Warsaw in 1835 ginning they proved 
The Camaldol(^s(? came to Poland in the year 1605 themselves a contemplative order, devoted to man- 
from the congregat ion of Monte C3rona near Perugia, ual labor, rendering greilt service to agriculture by 
They vrere dependent on the mother-house; not until clearing forests, bringing the land under cultivation, 
after the partit ion of Poland did this dependence and encouraging the various industries. Forthisreason 


cease. Of the five convents established in Poland 
only the hermitage at Biclany, near Cracow, is still in 
existence. 

The Canons Regular of St. John Loteran, one of the 
oldest congregations in Poland, were suppressed in 
1782 by Joseph II; there are, however, six convents 
at present in Austria. 

The Capuchins. — ^As early as 1596 King Sigismund 
had memorialized the Apostolic See to introduce this 
order into Poland, but permission to introduce it 
there was first granted to King John Sobicski. In 
1681 some Capuchins came to Warsaw and Cracow. 
Gradually the number of foreigners in the convents 
grew smaller; the novices were mostly Poles, so that 
the Apofirtolic See, in 1738, transferred the supervision 
of the Polish Capuchins to the Bohemian provincial'v 
Whc% the order had as many as 9 convents, 129 
fathers, 31 novices, and 73 brothers, Benedict XIV 
established a separate Polish province. The Capu- 
chifls in Poland, as elsewhere, won for themsebjes high 
esteem and exerted a wholesonAe influence upon the 
awakening of the religious sentiment among the 
people. In Galicia there are at present nine Capu- 
chin convents. In Russian Poland all their convents 
but one have been suppressed. 

The Carmelites (Calced) in Poland date from the 


the order received the hearty support of bishops and 
magnates. In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
it spread through Poland with extraordinary rapidity, 
and was richly endowed with landetl proi)erty. The 
Cistercians having come to Poland from Germany, 
France, and Italy, their convents as late iis the six- 
teenth century preserved the individualities corre- 
sponding to the various nationality of their first 
inmates respectively. The Germans even introduced 
German colonists into their convent villages. Sigis- 
mund I was the first to forbid this seclusion by the 
decrees of 151 1 and 1538. To the final Polonization 
of the Cistercian convents Lutheranism was a con- 
tributing cause; for many German monks, infected 
by the teachings of Luther, left the convents, while 
the rest cared little for the rules of the order or for 
propriety. The places vacated bv Gernians were 
filled by Poles. The reform of the order, accom- 
plished in the year 1580, purified and elevated the 
fraternal spirit of the Polish Cistercians. In the 
course of the eighteenth century they had to endure 
severe reverses of fortune; indeed, they lived in pov- 
erty and need, and at the time of the partition of 
Poland the Polish province of the ojder numbered 20 
coi^vents with more than 500 male or female inmates. 
At present there remain only two Cistercian convents 
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in Galicia, while under Prussian and Russian rule they 
have all been suppressed. 

The Dominicans were introduced into Poland by 
the Bishop of Cracow, Iwo Odrowasch (1223). They 
had no gieat successes to record until the fourteenth 
century, in the reign of Casimir the Great, when they 
gained a firm footing in Little Russia and to some extent 
also in Lithuania. As an order intended to combat 
heresy, however, they were of no great importance in 
Poland, for the reason that most of them were Ger- 
mans who did not understand the Polish character. 
As a result their missionary work was not very suc- 
cessful. The sixteenth century, the period of the 
Reformation, was unfavourable to the further de- 
velopment of the Dominican houses, and later, when 
the Counter-Reformation began, not Dominican but 
Jesuit houses were founded expressly to combat the 
Reformation. Not until the seventeenth century were 
any new Dominican convents founded. The Polish 
province of the order, in the year 1730, had 43 con- 
vents for men and 10 for women; the Russian prov- 
ince, 69 and 3, the province of Lithuania numbered 
68 convents and 4 so-called residences. But one 
Dominican convent now remains, at Cracow. 

The Felician riuns are an offshoot of the women's 
Society of St. Vincent de Paul, which is so highly 
esteemed to-day for its charitable work. In Warsaw 
there was formed in 1855 a purely Polish congregation, 
under the patronage of St. Felix and the rule of St. 
Francis. (Sec Felician Sisters, O. S. F.) 

The Franciscans have left comparatively few traces 
of their activity in the Polish countries. The time of 
their introduction into Poland is uncertain; the year 
is probably 1231. Certain it is that the Franciscans 
were in Cracow in 1237. Kindly received, they soon 
obtained recognition from the Polish people, for most 
of them were Poles by birth. Conformaoly with the 
rule of their order, they developed g^at activity in 
the missionary field among the Lithuanians and 
Ruthenians. Thanks to their labours the subsequent 
organization of the Catholic Church in Lithuania and 
Little Russia was made possible. In 1832 twenty- 
nine Franciscan convents were suppressed in Lithu- 
smia; in 1864, all those in Congress Poland with the 
single exception of the convent at Kalisch. 

The Jesuits were introduced into Poland by Car- 
dinal llosius, in 1564, to combat heresy. After their 
arrival, Poland, where 32 Protestant sects had been 
committing all sorts of exceAies, witnessed a return to 
Catholicism. To root out heresy public debates were 
arranged, which opened the eyes of many of the here- 
tics. The Jesuits began their labours in Lithuania, at 
Vilna, which was most seriously threatened by the 
heretical teachings. In a short time Jesuit com- 
munities arose throughout the land. Because of their 
extraordinary successes in the missionary field, schools 
were founded for them by every zealous bishop. The 
example of the bishops was followed by the kings and 
the magnates. After the suppression of the Society, 
its possessions were devoted to the support of public 
education. Of the Jesuit priests some retained their 
positions at the former Jesuit schools, the rest ob- 
tained employment in families of the higher nobility 
in the capacity of chaplains, secretaries or tutors. 
They were also employed in cathedral churches and 
in the parishes. In Poland, as everywhere, the 
Jesuits foffight heresy with its own weapons — ^with 
sermons, disputations, education of the youth. They 
answered the polemical pamphlets of the aissidents witn 
polemical pamphlets; they appeared in public with 
systematic courses of excellently prepared sermons 
of a politico-dq^matic character. They also furnished 
distinguished confessors. They attracted many by 
means of devotions conducted with great pomp and 
by the organization of religious brotherhoods. For 
the pupils in their schools they introduced the Sodality 
of the Blessed Virgin. They distinguished themselves 


particularly as preachers in the parochial missions. 
But they were also not unmindful of the sick, the 
prisoners and the soldiers. The position of military 
chaplain was for the most part filled by a Jesuit. 
There was no field of church-activity or of science in 
which the Jesuits did not labour successfully fof the / 
benefit of mankind. At present the Jesuit Order does( 
not exist in any of the Polish lands except Galina, 
where it forms a separate province of the ordeii^t- 
tached to the German Assistance. Part also of the 
Jesuits, expelled from White Russia, came to Galicia 
in 1820. When, as a result of the Revolution of 1848, 
they were banished themee also, they went to Silesia 
and the Grand duchy of Posen, whence a part of them, 
in 1852, returned to their former homes, when the 
order was rehabilitated throughout the Austrian do- 
minions. When a^ain, in 1862, the Jesuits were ban- 
ished from Prussia, some went to Galicia, others 
undertook missions to Germany, Denmark, and 
America. Since 1852 there has been a continuous 
development of the province of the Society in Galicia; 
at the beginning of 1906 it numbered 473 mem- 
bers, among them 215 priests, 119 clerics, and 139 
brothers. 

The Priests of the Mission (Lazarists) wfre intro- 
duced into Poland by the wife of King John Casimir, 
Maria Ludwika Gonzaga, who had personally known 
and higl^ esteemed their founder, St. Vincent de 
Paul, in France. At her request he sent members of 
his congregation to Poland in 1651. Their introduc- 
tion was at first resented by the Jesuits, whose con- 
fessors at the royal court were replaced by members 
of the new order. Queen Maria Ludwika wished the 
Priests of the Mission employed not only for the 
instruction of the common people in the villages and 
parishes, but particularly for the organization and 
supervision of the diocesan seminaries and for the 
spiritual improvement of the priesthood in the coun- 
try. Devout Polish magnates were anxious to have 
them upon their estates. There is scarcely a spot 
anywhere in Poland where the Lazarists have not 
conducted a mission. For this reason their services 
in the care of souls are truly extraordinary. During 
the first twenty-seven years the Priests of the Mission 
came from France and native Poles entering the con- 
l^regation had to go to France for probation and train- 
ing, an arrangement which continued until the found- 
ing of a seminary at Warsaw. After the partition the 
convents suffered onany hardships: under Russian 
rule the congregation was disbanded in 1842 and 1864, 
the Lazarist houses in Galicia were suppressed by 
Joseph II, and the same fate overtook the Priests of 
the Mission in Prussia at the beginning of the Kultur- 
kampf in 1876. 

The Paulites cume to Poland from Hungary in 1382, 
sixteen in number. Undoubtedly these Hungarian 
monks were not unacquainted with the Polish nation- 
ality, for they were efeosen from the Slovaks and Poles, 
who were at that time well represented in the con- 
vents of Hungary. The first coflvent was that of 
Czentochowa on the Klarenberg (Clarus Mons, Jasna 
G6ra), and the picture of the Blessed Virgin there, said 
to be the work of the Evangelist St. Luke, at once 
became famous because of numerous miracles, so that 
Czentochowa surpassed all other places of pilgrimage 
in Poland. As a result, the convent became very 
wealthy. In 1430 it was attacked by the Hussites. 
In, the part of Poland which fell to Austria aft^l* the 
first partition the Paulite convents were suppressed 
in 1783 by the Emperor ‘Joseph. Only the Galician 
convenes, which at the last partition came under the 
dominion of Austria, survived. In other parts of 
Poland *^one convent after another went out of exis- 
tence, and since 1892 the Paulite Order has had only 
two convents; Czentochowa and Cracow. The Paul- 
ites in Poland devoted themselves for the most part to 
parochial work. Parches were connected with all 
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their convents, and in these parishes all the pastoral 
work was done by members of the order. 

The Piarists. — In 1642 the first thirteen Piarists 
came from Rome to Warsaw at the request of King 
Ladlslaus IV. The Poles readily entered this order, 
and it soon spread through the whole country. The 
first monks were Bohemians, Moravians, and Ger- 
m^s by birth. The schools founded by them were 
org^ized in accordance with the constitutions of St. 
Joseph Calasanctius. In the first hundred years the 
schools of the Piarists, so far as excellence is concerned, 
were in no way different from the others. Not until 
the reform of Konarski was there an improvement in 
the instruction and training. This monk, during a 
journey through Italy, France, and Germany, studied 
the foreign educational systems and undertook the re- 
form of the Piarist schools on a basis more in con- 
formity with the requirements of the time. He carried 
out the reform not only by the living word in the 
schools, but by writing educational treatises. The 
method of instruction as systematized by him stimu- 
lated every faculty of the mind, it made demands on 
the reason rather than on the memory, it led the pupil 
to a consideration of the main points and to clearness 
of cxprAsion. A further aim of his schools was the 
education of the pupil’s heart, in order that as men 
they might be useful members of society and be qual- 
ified to bring up others to a religious life. This reform 
of the Piarist schools had its successes in other schools 
jis well, for the Jesuits adopted the new method of 
instruction, and other schools did the same. The 
beneficial efficacy of this school-reform at once became 
apparent in the general axivance of culture. The Pia- 
rist convents were suppressed in Galicia after the parti*- 
tion of Poland, and in Russian Poland in 1864. Only 
one Polish convent of this congregation, that of 
Cracow, is still in existence. 

The Order of the Reformed Franciscans was intro- 
duced into Poland at the time of the beatification of 
St. Peter of Alcdntara (1622 under Gregory XV). The 
first members of this new order were recruitca from 
the Bemardines and Franciscans; they were at first 
persecuted and even banished. But when the news of 
their piety reached the Court, King Sigismund III 
himself made an appeal to the pope for permission to 
introduce the order into Poland. The Holy Father 
did not refuse him, and the Bisliop of Cracow had 
hardly issued the decree of their^admission (29 May, 
1622), when foundations of Reformat! were at once 
begun, the number rising to fifty-seven. The Re- 
format! in Poland lived entirely on alms; they gave 
themselves up exclusively to religious exercises. Their 
convents were suppressed at various times : in Austria, 
partly between 1796 and 1809, in Congress Poland in 
1834 and 1864, lastly in Russian Poland in 1875. 

The Templars are supposed to have been introduced 
into Poland as early as 1155, but this date is not abso- 
lutely certain. However, the Account of a Templar 
foundation at Gr^sen before 1229 is reliable. When 
the order was suppressed throughout Europe, in 1312, 
all their possessions in Poland were transferred to the 
Kni^ts of St. John. 

The Theatines were in Poland from 1696 to 1785; 
their place of residence was Warsaw*. They had as 
pupils at their lectures the sons of the wealthiest 
families, but their instruction was inadequate, ^d 
igntred the Polish tongue. There was no fixed cuni- 
culum, no advanced method of instruction, no syStem 
of classes, arranged according to the degree of pro- 
gress of tne pupils. The main subjects of iiutruction 
were the Latin, Italian, and Branch languages, with 
architecture, painting, and music. There* were no 
class rooms, the teacher giving instruction in his own 
dwelling to one or more pupils in his own specialty. 
The subjects taught followed one another in accord- 
ance with no uniform plan, but in accordance with 
the wishes and choice of the teacher or pupil. When 


tired of teaching, the teachers not infrequently went 
visiting with their pupils to some acquaintance or 
relative. Not until later did they begin to pay any 
regard to the principles of pedagogy relative to joint 
instruction by classes. Failing in energy and in the 
ability to adapt themselves to the demands of their 
time, they were compelled to leave Poland in the 
year 1785. 

The Trappists, driven out of France as the result of 
the French Revolution, stopped for a while in White 
Russia and Volhynia. The Russian Emperor Paul 
welcomed them within the boundaries of his empire 
and gave them refuge and support. The first eighteen 
Traxipists came in 1798 and settled in White Ruraia. 
However, they did not remain there long, for as early 
as the beginning of the year 1800 they left their new 
homes and went to England and America. 

The Trinitarians (Ordo Ccclcstis SS. Trinitatis de 
Redemptione Captivorum). — King John Sobieski, 
after the deliverance of Vienna (12 September, 1683), 
sent Bishop Denhof to Rome to Innocent XI with the 
captured Turkish flag, which the pope caused to be 
placed in the I^atcran on 7 October of the same year. 
While in Home, Denhof frequently visited the convent 
church of the Trinitarians, and this order ideased him 
so much that he decided to introduce it into Poland. 
He succeeded in doing this in April, 1685. The Trini- 
tarians were installed at Lemberg, because this city, 
being near the Turkish frontier, was more favourably 
situated than Warsaw for the negotiations necessary 
for the ransom of prisoners. A second convent of the 
Trinitarians was at Cracow; the third, at Stanislaw, 
was suppressed by the Austrian government in 1783; 
the fourth, in Volhynia (Beresezek), in 1832. The 
eighteen convents in Poland constituted a separate 
rovincc. In Austria they were suppressed in 1783 
y Jo8ei)h II, in Russian Poland, in 1832 and 1863. 
The discalced Trinitarians led a rigorous life; no mem- 
ber of the order was permitted to have .any property, 
and as a result great poverty prevailed among them. 
In addition to the daily i)rayer of the Breviary, they 
had meditations and prayers lasting two hours and a 
half; they kept silence and fasted on all days of the 
week except Sunday; furthermore, there were fre- 
quent disciplines. .The Trinitarians in Poland re- 
garded it as their chief task to ransom prisoners from 
the Turks and Tatars, for which purpose they de- 
voted, according to the* rule of their order, one-third 
of all they received. They also (jollected alms for the 
deliverance of prisoners; ecclesiastical as well as 
secular lords contributed large sums of money for this 
purpose. Two years after their arrival in Poland 
(1688) the Trinitarians ransomed 8 prisoners; 13 in 
1690; 43 in 1691; 45 in 1694; 25 in 1695; 43 in 1699; 
55 in 1712; 49 in 1723; 70 in 1729; 33 in 1743. 
Among those ransomed were not only Poles but also 
members of other nationalities, particularly Hunga- 
rians. 

The Ursulines entered Poland only in the nine- 
teenth century, but they have rendered great service 
to the country by training and instructing the girls. 
Expelled by the Prussian Government, they found a 
refuge in Austria. 

The Vincentian Sisters, or Sisters of Charity, ob- 
serving the nde of St. Vincent de Paul, came to Poland 
during his lifetime (1660). Besides nursing the sick, 
they devoted themselves to the training* of orphans 
and poor girls. They have survived in all the prov- 
inces of the former Kingdom of Poland, except 
Lithuania, where they were suppressed in 1842 and 
1864. 

V. Present Position of the Church. — At the 
present time the Polish people arc closely bound to 
the heads of their ChurclT by tiq|9 of love and con- 
fidence. In Russian Poland it is not probable that 
any enemy could alienate the Catholic part of the 
population from the bishops; in Austria the relations 
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between the Polisli episcopate and the people under 
them in no wt^y justify th(^ hopes of the enemies of the 
Church tbt\t exceptional laws of any kiinl directed 
against the orders could be passtul; in Prussian Poland 
the Polish archbishop has not yet exliausted all his 
resources in his struggle for the rights and the freedom 
of the Church. 

There are at present in Poland four ecclesiastical 
provinces: at Gnesen, Lemberg, Mohileff, and War- 
saw. In the year 1000 Poland had five bishoprics; 
this number increased to thirty-three in 1818. The 
head of the Catholic Church in Poland \vas the Arch- 
bishop of Gnesen, primate of the kingdom and Icgalus 
natus. In the ecclesiastical hierarchy the following 
order of precedence wjus established: after the primate 
came the Archbishop of Lemberg, then the Bishops 
of Cracow, Wladislaw (Lesslau), Posen, Vilna, Plock, 
Ermland, Lutzk, Przemysl, Samland, Kuhn, Cludin, 
Kieff, Kamenets, Livonia, and Smohuisk. The Lhii- 
ats had two archbishops, at^ Kieff and I’olo<,zk, besides 
the Bishoprics of Lutzk, Chelm, Lernberg-Kamenets 
and Przemysl-Pinsk. At present Austrian Poland 
has a Latin archbishop at T.icmbcrg and the Bishops 
of Cracow, Tarnow, and Przemysl, witli about 
4,000,000 laity and about 2,000 i)ri()sts, besith's an 
archbishop of the Greek llit(^ at Lemberg and bishops 
at Przemysl and Stanislawow. In Prussian Poland 
the Archbishop of Gnesen has under him the suffragan 
Dioceses of Posen and Kuhn, while the Bishops of 
Breslau and Ermland arc immediately subject to the 
Apostolic See. Russian Poland has the following 
sees: Warsaw (archbishopric), Plock, Kiolce, Lublin, 
Sandomir, Sejny and Augustowo, and Wladislaw 
(Lesslau); in the districts of Lithuania and Little 
Russia, Mohileff (archbishopric), Vilna, Samland, 
Minsk, and Lutzk-Zhitornir. Those thirteim dioceses 
number about 4,500 priests and over r2,000,(KX) 
Catholics. The Polish clergy is \vorking in the fore- 
front in every field, setting a splendicl example; it 
unites Polish patriotism with Catholicism. An infal- 
lible sign of its powers of devcloi)ment is undoubtedly 
seen in the growth of religious literature in the Polish 
language. This movement chnirly shows that the 
Polish clergy is receiving a thorough etlucation and 
contributing much to the advancement of culture and 
religion in Polish sociiety. Every Polish province has 
at least one periodical of a religious-social charaider. 
(See Periodical Literature. Cathoijc. — Poland.) 
The clergy everywdiere enjoy an ext raordinary esteiun 
and large sections of the people are very reli- 
gious. 

One instance, however, must be recorded in which a 
defection from the true faith hiis taken ]>lacc in the 
bosom of the Polish Church. In Russian Poland the 
sect of Mariavites, during the years 1905-08 attracted 
much attention. About 1884 Casimir Przyjemski, a 
priest, came to Plock, seeking to establish an a.s.socia- 
tion of priests in connexion with the ITird Order of 
St. Francis, for mutual edification and the promotion 
of asceticism. After he had become acquainted with 
Felicya Kozlowska, a poor seamstress, and a tertiary, 
he informed her of his plan. On 2 August, 1893, 
Kozlowska claimed to have had a reviilation from 
God, according to which she was to found an as.so- 
ciation of priests and pious women under the name 
of Mariavites, and thus to regenerate the world. 
The association, which took its name from the words 
**riail Mary”, gathered a large number of followers. 
Kozlowska. generally called “mateezka” (little 
mother), placed herself at the head of both the male 
and female branches of the association; she was re- 
garded as a saint, and her followers even ascribed 
miracles to her. The Sacred Congregation of the 
Inquisition having decided that the alleged visions of 
Kozlowska were hallucinations, ordered the society 
to disband. The Mariavites refused to submit to 
this decision, and, moreover, continued to preach a 


body of blasphemous doctrines tending to exalt the 
personality of Maria Kozlowska. '^Fhey were, accord- 
ingly, placed under excommunication by Rome. In 
1906 the number of Mariavite priests amounted to 
about 50 in some 20 odd parishes, claiming a following 
of 50Q,000 souls. By the spring of the following year 
their numbers had already fallen to 60,000. Public 
opinion in all parts of Poland almost unanimousjly 
condemned the now body, which had been recogni/ed 
by the Russian Government as a religious .sect. It 
now (1910) numbers among its adherents 40 priests 
and 22 parishes, with, it is said, 20,000 adherents. 
The Miiriavites have recently adoptcjd an entirely 
Polish liturgy. The sect appeared in Poland at a 
time when the country began to revive under the im- 
pulse of freedom, and when the hostility betwecjn 
Poles and Russians appeared to be on the point of 
dying out: a reconciliation of the two nations might 
possibly prepare the way for a religious union. 

Emigration from Poland to the New World did not 
begin to assume any considerable proportions until 
the middle of the nineteenth century. The impulse 
which resulted in this movement may be traced to the 
unfavourable conditions, not only economic, but also 
political and religious, which inevaiU'd in Poland. 
The United States, Brazil, Canada, Uruguay, and 
Australia have rciceived an acc(\ssion of po])ulation 
amounting to moni than 3,000,000, chiefly from the 
labouring classes of the population. (See Poles in 
THE United States.) 
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Edmund Kolodziejczyk. 

Polish Literati5ue. — The subject will be divided, 
for convenience of treatment, into historical periods. 

First Period . — Of the literature of Poland before the 
advent of Christianity (965) very few traces indeed 
are extant. Even when converted, l^ie country long 
remained uncivilized. The laity were engaged in per- 
petual wars; and a few schools founded by the clergy 
were wrecked when (1138-1306) the country, after 
suffering from a diviiled .sovereignty, was again and 
again invaded by. the Tatars, ^jiie schools, however, 
were restored, and Casimir the Great founded, in 
13(i4, the acaciemy which was destined to bccoihe the 
Unik'ersity of Cracow in 1400. Chroniclers, writq;ig 
in modicval Latin, appeared: G alius, Kadluoek, and 
Martinus Polonus, in the thirteenth century; John of 
Czamkow, in the fourteentn. In the fifteenth ccq- 
tury the Vniversity of Cracow was famous and at- 
tracted miiny students; 'Poles began to study abroad, 
and came back Humanists and men of the Renais- 
sance. But though both Dlugosz (Longinus), the 
first great liistorian of Poland, and John Ostrorog, an 
excellent political writer, flourished at this time, they 
wrote in Latin. The national language, thouc^ it 
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was " cing gradually formed V^y sermons and transla- 
tions, was not mature for such work until the second 
half of the sixteenth century, circumstances favour- 
able to its development having arisen onl^ in the 
beginning of that century. Books printed in Polish 
— translations or paraphrases — date from 1520; from 
this time, too, the influence of Italian culture, fostered 
by Queen Bona, increased notablv. Latin versifica- 
ticki became fashionable, books on historical and polit- 
ical subjects appeared, as well as the early attempts 
of som(3 writers (Rey, Orzechowski, and Modrzewski) 
who afterwards became famous. 

Second Period (1548-1000). — More political treat- 
ises, together with books of religious controversy, fol- 
lowed in and after the days of Sigismiind Augustus 
(1550 70). Catholic literature — represented by the 
J(\suit Wiijek, who translal,(Hl the Bible into Polish, 
by ITosius, the great theologian who wrote ^'Confessio 
fidtii Christiana*” and presid(jd at the Council of 
'Preiit, by Kromer, and others, increased in volume 
and importance. Nor was there less activity in the 
o|)i)ositc camp, where Budny, Krowicki, and the 
preacher Gregory of Zarnowicc were distinguished. 
Poetry in the vcjrnacuilar now first appeared: Key and 
Bielsli produced didactic poems and satires; John 
Ko(dianowski, in 1557, wrote the first of his poems, the 
beauty of which has not, been surpjissed by any save 
thos(^ of Mi(*kiewicz. Towards the close of the cen- 
tury the polil.i(;al tractates of Cornicki and of VVars- 
z(^wicki were written, also many works of history, 
not, ably lleid(Uistein’s Rerum polonicarum Hbri 
XII”. At this period, too, the Jesuit Skarga, the 
purest embodimcMit of Polish patriotism in literature, 
preached and wrote, etdling uyion all Poles to save 
their country, tliougli that country was then so power- 
ful that his cry of alarm was like the voice of a prophet. 

and Kochanowski, and many another, had the 
like misgivings, but none felt them so deeply, or could 
express them with such elocpience. — This was the 
Gohlen Age of Polish literature. Kochanowski, in- 
deed, can scarcely be called versatile, though as a 
lyric t)0(5t he excels, and did much for his country's 
literature, adding beauty to its poetry, which, until 
then, had been only mediocre. Historical and polit- 
ical writing flourished, and the Polish controversial 
writers were excedlent on l)Oth sides. 

Third Period (t()(X)-48). — A decided falling -off 
took place after the beginning of the seventeenth 
cicntury. Po(?ts merely imitatftcl John Kochanowski, 
badly -set phrases often taking the placje of in- 
spiration. Those who aspired to bring about a new 
departure (if we except Peter Kochanowski, the trans- 
lator of Tasso and Ariosto) were not sufficiently tal- 
ented, while most writers were careless, though often 
brilliant, amaf,(iurs who felt no sdeh need. Szymon- 
owiciz, indeed, was a humanist of the old school and a 
trucj artist; so were his disciples, l,he brothers Zimo- 
rowicz; but of these two, theioone died young, having 
produced very little, while the other, though he main- 
tained the good traditions for a long time, was unable 
to raise the level of Polish poetry. Szymonowicz's 
idyls, perfect as tlu^y are, show the poverty of a period 
that can boast of nothing else. Sarbiewski, a con- 
temporary poet of gn^at talent, unfortunately wrote 
only in Latin. prose writers of this period are. 

also ftiferior to their predecessors, the historians being 
^e best, and the best among the historians, Luliien- 
sKi and Biasecki, were perhaps worthy successors to 
those of former times. Memoirs began to abound, 
^curious and important as sources of history, the best 
of them being those of Stanislaus OlbraclA R^ziwill 
and Zolkiewski. As a polftical essayist^ similar to 
those of the former i)eriod, but less eminent because 
not so original, Starowolski deserves mention; nor 
must we forget Birkowski's sermons, which, though 
often in bad taste and full of literary shortcomings, 
are strikingly representative of the ideal of religious 


chivalry admired in Poland wh(?n pat riotisrn and piety 
vied with each other. • 

Fourth Period (1648-96). — The writers of this 
period lack originality and intcTcst; they merely 
tread in the beaten track. Morsztyn and Twardowski 
translated some medieval romances and Italian tales, 
which might have proved mines of fresh int(Te.st, but 
were not adequately worked. One form of literature 
then becoming effete while no other was devolopwl. 
decay set in. French and Italian authors were studu'd 
to the detriment of the ancients, badly exploited, and 
imitated amiss; concents w(*re sought after, bad biste 
became fashionable, the Barocpie style obtained vogue 
everywhere, the p(\st of “macaronics” raged. Never 
hiul there been so many writcTs, never so few earnest 
literary artists; most wrote merely to divert thein- 
sclves and friends, and did not even care to print their 
own slovenly work. Much of it was lost, or was only 
recovered generations later, in manuscript — like 
Pa.sck'8 “Memoii-s”, found in 18156, and Potocki's 
“War of Chocim”, in 1810, and many other works 
invaluable to the historian. Translations from French 
and Italian writera ai)pearc'd, soi^c original novels, 
some good poems — c. g. those of Kochowski, instinct 
with patriotic feeling, of Wencoslaus Potocki^ whose 
epics have the true lu‘roi(! ring, tlu^ i)leasant idyls of 
Gawinski, Opalinski's satires, which, though very in- 
ferior in style, w(Te extreim'ly bitter and often hit 
their mark, Andrew Morsztyn^s “Psyche”, also his 
“ Ci( 1 ” , t ransl ated f rom Corneille . In prose, eloquence, 
both religious and sc*(nilar, was blighted by the same 
affectation and bad taste. History remained what it 
had been, a mere chronicle of facts; the political 
essays were wo(‘fully inferior to those of former times. 
In short, at the end of the sevimteenth century, 
Polish literature was in full decay, the only worthy 
representative of the national spirit. Ix'ing Kochowski, 
in a few of his lyrical productions, and W. Potocki. 

Fifth Period (1696-1768). — It vras fated to fall still 
lower — so low, indeed, that it scarcjc deserved the 
name of literature. Among the writers of this time, 
Jablonowski, Druzbacka (the first Polish authoress), 
Rzewuski, Zaluski, and Minasowi(;z were the least 
wretched; history was represented only by the “Mem- 
oirs” of Otwinowski. Yet even at this lowest ebb we 
find everywhere a spirit of sincere, unaffected piety, 
untouched as yet by French flippancy and unbe- 
lief, together with a feeling of discontent with ex- 
isting conditions and®a desire for reform.’ Karwicki, 
Leszczyiiski (King Stanislaus), and Konarski were 
thinkers who did noble work in tlui sense of political 
regeneration. The lidt? was now at its lowest, and 
about to turn. 

Sixth Period (t 768-95). — As to the necessity of re- 
form, the nation was dividcal into two parties. The 
reforming party was considerably strengthened after 
the first partition of Poland, and the Four Years' 
Diet followetl with a most liberal constitution, to 
which Russia and Prussia replied by dividing Poland 
a second time. Kosciuszko took up arms for his coun- 
try, but failed; the third partition took place, and 
Poland, lus a separate polity, existed no more. Mean- 
while, though the nation itself wtis tottering to its fall, 
its literature had already begun to revive. New ten- 
dencies, new forms, new talents to realize them, were 
appi^ring, the very humiliation of belonging to a 
people barren of literary creations stirred up patriots 
to write. The influence of French letters, which had 
originated with Marie Louise Gonzaga, queen of John 
C^sirnir, continued and increased, not indeed without 
injury to faith and morals; Voltaire’s Deism, Rous- 
seau 's false sentimentality, the matprialism of Diderot 
and his followers, had th(*ir echoes in Poland. Every 
form of Liberalism too,^rom its first parliamentary 
shape to the sanguinary terrorism of lat er times, was 
An turn adopted from French patterns. But during all 
this time public opinion was ripening. Konarski’s 
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labours had alrcaily doomed the liberum veto** (the 
right of any^pne member of the Diet to prevent a bill 
from becpmmg law); Stazic, followed by Kollataj, 
attacked the system of elected kings. A. lively dis- 
cussion followed, and many pamphlets were published 
on either side; but at last the reformers* ideas 
triumphed in the Four Years* Diet. At the same time 
poetry was making great strides forward, though as 
yet inadequate to the utterance of Polaml’s sorrow. 

The contemporary poets, Krasicki and Treinlieki 
especially, were men of their time, sober, sensible, 
humourous, witty, aiming at perfection of language 
and clearness of style; wdiat thc^y produced was not 
unworthy of an enlightened nation, but in no wise 
truly great work. Kniaznin, however, and Karpinski 
have left us productions more lyrical in tone, in which 
scenes of peasant life, together with religious senti- 
ments, are often to be found. About this time, too, 
a multitude of songs without any claim to style began 
to express the sorrows of the nation; these were the 
8e«^s which later produced fruit in the poems of 
Mickiewicz and his contemporaries. The drama had 
hitherto been barren in Poland; it now showed signs 
of fruitfulness in the comedies of Bohomolec, of Czar- 
toryski, and especially of Zablocki, a comic writer of 
no mean powers. Science, too, law, philosophy, art- 
criticism, geography, grammar, and philolo^ now 
found exponents in Sniadecki, Poezubut, Czacki, 
Nagurezew’ski, Dmochowski, Wyrwicz, and Kopezyn- 
ski. History was completely transformed by Narus- 
zewicz, less great indeed than Dlugosz, but the only 
historian at all comparable to him until after the fall of 
Poland. If the former laid the foundations of her 
history, the latter rebuilt it with his critical studies 
and strict investigation of sources. In the same field, 
Albertrandi, Loyko, and Czacki were also able work- 
ers; nor should we omit to notice many memoirs, not 
all equally valuable, but for the most part very im- 
portant and instructive. During this penod then there 
was rapid progress. The direction of studies was com- 
ple tely changed . The literatu re nin wild of the former 
era was succeeded by g<)od, sensible, carefully written 
work; the unnily nobility of former Diets was re- 
placed by men like Niemcewicz. Wybicki, Andrew 
Zarnoyski; Ignatius Potocki, ana Bishop Krasinski. 
No wonder that their achievement, the Constitution 
of the Third of May, was proclaimed by Burke and 
Siey^js the best in Europe. In a word, this period may 
be judged by its res\ilts — the lAalization of Poland as 
a tnie political organization, the notion of equality 
before the law, a culture higher than any since the 
sixteenth century, a literature both serious and 
worthy of respect, great examples of strenuous work, 
and an intense sentiment of patriotic duty. 

Seventh Period {1796-1822 ). — The silent stuiKjf ac- 
tion of the first few yeans after Polaml*s downfall was 
followed by an awakening prompted by the instinct 
of sijlf-prescrvation, which in the first place made for 
the preservation of the national language and litera- 
ture. This sentiment became strong, ardent, univer- 
sal. The Society of the Friends of learning was then 
founded in Warsaw. Of its members, many have al- 
ready been named as men of note in the sixth period. 
It did admirable work, and was not dissolved until 
1831. Prince Adam Czartoryski, having become min- 
ister to Alexander I, prevailed upon him to sanction 
a vast plan ^f or public education in Lithuania and 
Ruthenia, embracing all studies from the most ele- 
mentary to those of the University of Vilna, whence 
Mickiewicz was one day to come forth and endow the 
national poetry with new life. And as Vilna Univer- 
sity was inadequi^e to the needs of so vast a country, 
the Volhynian Lyceum w'as founded in 1805. During 
this period, the general course of literature was very 
like that of the pre^ding epoch, but mo»*e strongly 
marked with patriotic saclness as became a generation 
imbued with the constitutional ideas of the Four 


Years* Diet, but grown up under the shadoil of a 
great catastrophe. To keep the memories of the past 
and the love of the fatherland was now the aim evi- 
dently pursued by Niemcewicz in his' “songs**, by 
Woronicz in his “ISybil** (an anticipation of the poetry 
that was soon to come), by Kozmian in his “Odefi* , 
by Wezyk and Felinski in their tragedies; but the 
form was still PYench. Poles had come to be ignorant 
of any other literature^ and the pseudo-classic te.ite 
of the time, together with the glamour of Napoleon*s 
victories, had an excessive influence upon both litci'a- 
ture and politics, upon language and social life. 

It was through the French themselves that the 
Poles came to know the existence of other sources of 
inspiration. But this revelation once made, though 
Kozmian and Osinski still held exclusively to l^atin 
models and the ideas of Lahfirpc, Wezyk began to 
study German aisthctic writers, Niemcewicz imitated 
Scott and pre-Byronic English poets, and Morawski 
translated Byron. The drama especially, though still 
following French models, was making great and much 
needed progress. Felinski*s “ Barbara ** deserves men- 
tion iis a successful play, and the actors who played it 
were better than had ever been seen in Poland. Ro- 
manticism was yet to come, but it had a foiyjrunncr 
in Brodzinski, who, though somewhsit stereotyped in 
his diction, was nevertheless familiar with German 
poetry and tendcxl to simplicity of thought, seeking 
his inspiration where the Romantics were wont to 
seek it. In the fields of science and scholarship, also, 
we meet with great names — Lelewel, Sniadecki, 
Bandtkie, Linde, Ossolinski, Betkowski, Surowiecki, 
Szaniawski, Goluchowski, and others already men- 
tioned. In a word, this period presents a steady and 
continual upward trend in every direction. 

Eighth Period (1822-50 ). — This period, though 
brief, is the most brilliant in Polish literature. It may 
be divided into two parts: before 1831, the search 
after new and independent paths; after 1831, the 
splendid efflorescence of poetical creations resulting 
from this search. What gave its tone to all the poetry 
of the time was the downfall of Poland, an influence 
that was patriotic, political, and at the same time 
mystical. But this factor alone, strong as it was, was 
not enough; other elements co-operated, lliere was 
the great Romantic movement of revolt (in England 
and Germany especially) against the French Classical 
school. In Poland the first efforts to cast off the yoke 
were feeble and timidfbut little by little the new forms 
of beauty kindled interest, while the idea of a return 
to the poetry of the people j)roved particularly 
attractive. Both external influences and popular 
aspirations now tended in the same direction: there 
was needed only a man able to lead the movement. 
The needed pionce^r appeared in Adam Mickiewicz, 
after whom the Romantic period of Polish litoratunj 
should rightly be called. From the outset his verse 
marked the opening of a new poetical epoch. It was 
hailed with delight by the younger generation. New 
talents sprang up around him at once-^thc “ Ukraine** 
school, whose most characteristic exponents were 
ZalcskL his friend Goszczynski, whose best poem was 
“The Castle of Kaniow**, and Malczcwski, whose one 
narrative poem, “Marya**, made him famous. Hith- 
erto the prevailing tone in Mi6kicwicz*s poems had 
been purely literary and artistic; but he was exiled to 
Ru^zia, and wrote there his celebrated “Sonnets** and 
his “^allenrod**. The latter work shows him for file 
first time inspired by the history and the actual polit- 
ical state of Poland. Patriotism apart, the chanwiter- 
istics of his school were the substitution of simplcir 
methods of expression for the old conventional style 
and vivid delineation of individuals instead of abstract 
general types. National feeling, present from the 
first, predominated only after the calamitous insurrec- 
tion of 1831. Among the pioneers of the movement 
were many men of talent, hut only one of genius, and 
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two — ^Zaleski and Malczewski — whose talents yrere 
really eminent. For the drama in this period we must 
notice Fredro,.most of whose excellent comedies were 
written between 1820 and 1830, and Joseph Korzen- 
niowski’s first dramatic attempts. Prose literature 
had changed but little as yct^ though in one beautiful 
historical novel by Bernatowicz, ‘‘Pojata*', Scott’s in- 
fluence is distinctly traceable. History continued to 
be j&presented by Lelewel. 

Among the most important conseciucnces of the 
insurrection of 1831 must be reckoned an emigration 
unparalleled in history for numbers, which continued 
until 1863 to be a factor of the highest importance in 
the destinies of the nation, both political and litera^. 
Men of the highest talent emigrated to countries 
where literature w:is free and untrammeled, and where 
the national sorrows and aspirations might be uttered 
with impunity. Poetry was the only fitting outlet for 
the emotions which then stirred the spirit of the 
nation; poetry, therefore, played a part in the life of 
the people greater, perhaps, than has ever been the 
case elsewhere. There were few poems of that 
time but called to mind Poland’s past, present, or 
impending woes. This patriotic element stamped its 
charactsr upon the whole period. Poets endeavoured 
to answer two (piestionH in particular: Why had this 
doom fallen on the nation? — Whjit was its future to 
be? — Now essaying to treat the philosophy of history, 
now endeavouring t o raise the veil of the future, how- 
ever feebly a versifier might write, he was sure to 
attempt some answer to these questions. 

And here writers were influenced by the two con- 
trary currents of Catholicism an<i Messianism. The 
strong revival of religion in France could not but 
influence the men of the Polish emigration. Until 
1831 Poland had been outside of that movement. 
Most Poles were traditionally Catholic, but not all 
Polish Catholics possessed deeply grounded convic- 
tions; some lived in eighteenth-century indifference; 
some were influenced by the opinion, as common as 
it is basele.ss, that Rationalism is the first condition 
of progress. Under the st ress of conflicting tendencies 
in France, some Polish refugees entirely abandoned 
religion. Others learned that religiosity and practical 
religion arc not the same thing; that Poland had in 
latter days, to a great <legree, lost touch with the essen- 
tials of the Catholic Faith, through sheer ignorance, 
torpor, and thoughtlessness, and that ere its political 
regeneration could be thought of, the nation must be 
born again by a return to truly religious life. The 
men who thought thus — Zalenski, Witwicki, Stanis- 
laus, John Kozmian, and others — rallied round 
Mickiewicz, whose idea that a new religious congre- 
gation, consisting of refugees, was necessary to set 
them all on the right path, becanfe the germ of the 
Congregation of Our Lord’s Resurrection. This con- 
gregation was founded by two priests who had been 
soldiers in the rising of 1831, d<ajsiewicz and Seme- 
nenko. Their example did much for pulpit eloquence 
in Poland. Excepting Skarga, Father Jerome Kaj- 
sicwicz was the greatest of Polish pulpit orators; he 
was also a great writer* His inspired utterances, the 
truth and wisdom of his judgments in matters of learn- 
ing. proceeded from his love for God, for the Church, 
ana — though he well knew her faults and blamea 
them with much severity — ^for his country too. He 
w^ one of the greatest figures in the Church an4 in 
the literature of Poland. « 

In France, together witj^ the revival of Catholicism, 
there were also movements in another direction; that 
of Saint-Simon, for example, and that of Lamennais, 
and these had affected the Poles of the migration 
when the Lithuanian, Andrew Towianski, preached to 
them his new creed of Messianism. Readily explic- 
able as a result of false conditions of existence, and 
the contrast between laws of conscience and facts of 
life, this outbreak was none the less deplorable on 


account of those whom it misled. But Messianism 
never had much, if any, weight with the emigrants; 
unfortunately, Mickiewicz was entrapped bji the sect, 
and the beauty of his utterances gave its errors some 
appearance of truth. The national literature had now 
reached its zenith ; Mickiewicz now produced his great 
national epic, “Pan Tadeusz”; and it was now that 
Stowacki and Krasinski, lesser names indeed, yet of 
the first rank, wrote all their works. All three were 
intensely patriotic, and in some degree mystics. 
With them the idea of Poland as God’s chosen 
nation, the martyr among nations largely, prevails 
and is strongly emphasized in the “Dziady” of 
Mickiewicz, though earlier poets w'crc not without 
some traces of this doctrine. Of course Poles at the 
present day repudiate it as an exaggeration; but it was 
the first beginning of the error into which Mickiewicz 
fell later; and it was the only stain upon the immacu- 
late splendour and high-souled patriotism of Polish 
poetry. 

Mickiewicz, after “Pan Tadeusz’’ was published, 
gave up poetry as a vanity. But Stowacki wrote his 
magnificent “Kordyan”, followed by many other 

g oems of a still higher flight, as “Anhclli’’, “Cjclcc 
adzumionych’’, “W. Szwajcarij’’, “Lilia Weneda’’, 
“Beniowski’’; and his tragedies, though not perfect, 
are still the best in Polish literature. Zaleski producecl 
his religious idyl, “Tlie Holy P'amily’’, and an attempt 
towards the solution of many a j^roblem in “The 
Spirit of the Steppe’’. Gosezzynski, Garezynski, 
Witwicki, and Siemienski, not to mention a great 
number of other poets of less renown, surrounded 
Mickiewicz in his exile. Sigismund Krasinski pub- 
lished his “Nieboska Komedya’’ (The Not- Divine 
Comedy) and “Iridyon’’, both full of deep philosoph- 
ical and Christian thought, showing the contradic- 
tions of European civilization, and the supremacy of 
God’s law over nations as ovtjr individuals. His 
“Przedswit’’ (The Dawn) told Poland that her 
present condition was a trial to purify her, which 
lesson was repeated in his “Psalms of the Future’’, 
together with a warning against acjts that might call 
down a yet greater calamity. 

In Poland itself, the literary movement, though 
cramped, still existed. Vincent Pol wrote his plesising 
“Songs of Janusz’’ and the “Songs of Our Land’’, 
marked by much originality of feeling and a faithful 
portraiture of the national character. There were also 
some ijocts who exaggefated Romanticism with all its 
defects; Magnuszewski, for instance, Zeglinski, Nor- 
wid, Zmorski, and Zielinski. Of another type were 
Lcnartowicz, whose first poems now appeared, and 
Ujejski, who won fame by his “Lamentations of Jere- 
mias’’, so well suited to the actual state of Poland. 
Prose, particularly prose fiction, now began to flour- 
ish. As early as 1829 Kraszewski had begun to p)our 
forth the multitudinous and varied stream of works 
which was to continue for more than fifty years. His 
first novels were feeble, his best are open to much 
criticism; but there is a great deal of truth and of 
merit in his work, taken as a whole, with all its wonder- 
ful variety. Korzenniowski, a very different kind of 
talent, a serious artist and a correct writer, less satir- 
ical in tone and of a merrier turn of wit, was another 
good novelist; he also wrote some dramas, chiefly 
with a- comic tendency, which were successfully pro- 
duced at Warsaw during the darkest day^ of the. cen- 
sure. His novels, fewer than Kraszewski’s, were 
written with much care. In the historical novel 
Rzewuski was supreme, with his “Memoirs of 
Soplica’’ and “Listopad’’ (November). Chodzko, 
however, in his “Lithuanian Picturqp’’, was not very 
far behind him. » 

Science and learning \^rogressed, in spite of great 
difficulties. Of all the universities on Polish soil 
Cracow alone remained open and taught in Polish. 
Yet here the struggle for culture was successful His- 
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tory broke with the last of the eighteenth century and 
took its stcnd upon the principle of severe research. 
The be»t historian then living, after Lelewel, was 
Bielowski. Mickicwicz, as a lecturer in the College 
de France”, sketched the history of Polish literature 
with a master hand, while Wiszniewski collected and 
studied vast stores of material of which he was able 
to cj^loit only a part. In science, both physical and 
medical, many names of distinguished men might be 
quoted. Philosophy was now more studied than ever: 
Gotuchowski, Libclt, Cieszkowski, Trentowski, ana 
Kremer all tended towards the establishment of 
a Polish school of metaphysics,, removed equally 
from German Transcendentalism and French Empir- 
icism, and founded on the harmony of all our faculties 
(not on reason alone) and on a true reconciliation be- 
tween science and ndigion. But all took the cue from 
German teachers, some from Schelling, others from 
Hegel, whom, however, they often contradicted; and 
they failed to produce any distinct system of phi- 
losophy. 

Ninth Period {1850 to the present time ). — A short 
interval of transition, following the brilliant outburst 
of the eighth period, lasted until 1863. Newspapers 
and periodicals began to be very widely read; they 
sowed broadcjiat the seeds of culture, but with the in- 
evitable shortcomings of inadequate criticism and 
superficiality. Vincent Pol continued to write; ”The 
Senatorial Agreement” and “Mohort” came from his 
pen during this period. Syrokomla, an author re- 
sembling Pol in simplicity and originality of tone, was 
decidedly his inferior in other respects. Lenartowicz, 
too, still wrote with much talent, but, like Pol and 
Zaleski, with a certain monotony of diction and ideas. 
Two women should be mentioned here: Narcyza 
Zmicowska (Gabryc^la) and Hedwige Luszczewska 
(Deotyma). The former had strong imagination and 
great audacity; the latter, while yet very young, 
astonished Warsaw with the brilliancy and facility of 
her poetical improvisations. In later years she set 
about writing seriously, and produced much good and 
scholarly work. The old classics, Cajetan Kozmian, 
Wezyk, and Morawski, still lived and wrote on, poss- 
ibly even with more spirit than in their young days. 
Odyniec, another relic of expiring Romanticism, made 
his mark about this time; his translations of Hcott, 
Moore, and Byron are excellent. Contemporary with 
these are Siemienski’s translations of Homer and 
Horace, and Stanislaus KoAnian’s of Shakespeare. 
Romanowski gave great promise as a poet, but he 
died in 1863; and Joseph Szujski, destined to be one 
of the great historians of the present time, had already 
come forward as a narrative, dramatic, and lyric poet. 
In prose literature Kniszcwski and Korzenniowski 
still hold their places, and Kaezkowski now stood by 
their side, in history, besides the men already named, 
we find Maciejowski, lliibc, and Helcel; these last, 
with Dzialynski and Bielowski, also did good work by 
editing ancient sources. Szajnocha, who with modern 
strictness of research united a most brilliant style, and 
P>ederi(;k Skarbek came to the front. Wojcicki^s 
“Hi.story of Polish Literature” is a very good work; 
and Lukasiewicz Bartoszewicz, Mecherzynski, Przy- 
borowski, Tyszynski, Malecki, Klaczko, and Kalinka 
wrote excellent tractates and essays on literary, polit- 
ical and sesthetic subjects. 

A great change in political conditions supervened 
after 1863. While Austria granted autonomy to her 
Polish subjects, Russia attempted by a long and fero- 
cious persecution to st amp out every vestige of national 
life, and in Prussian Poland, under Bismarck’s rule, 
even the CateeVism was taught in German. Thus 
Austrian Poland, having two universities (Cracow and 
Lemberg) besides an acaclgply of sciences, became an 
important factor in* Polish culture. The awful consc- 
auences of the rising of 1863 had taught the nation 
that, instead of fighting, it must employ peaceful 


means, increasing the national wealth, raising the 
level of culture, manoeuvring dexterously to get what 
political advantages could be got, and strengthening 
religious convictions among the people. The former 
mystical ideas of patriotism, together with all « the 
hopes of a prompt restoration, now disappeared; in 
their place came truth — the knowledge of former, and 
of present, shortcomings and errors which had con- 
tributed to the national ruin — and the firm hop(f that 
Poland might live on, but at the cost of incessant and 
heroic struggles. No wonder that with such disposi- 
tions, prose had the upper hand. Poetry had had its 
day, though its stimulating effects still remained; its 
action upon the national imagination had been great; 
now was the turn of prose, with its appeal to the under- 
standing and the will. History flourished : Szajnocha, 
Helcel, Bielowski, Szujski, Kalinka, Liske, Pawinski, 
Jarochowski, Wegner, Bobrzynski, Zakrzewski, 
Smolka, Kubala, Likowski, Korytkowski, Korzon, 
whose works are too numerous to be even nol.iced 
here, were all historians of great merit. In the history 
of Polish law, Piekosinski, Balzer, and Ulanowski 
must be named, bedsides others among those men- 
tioned above. Kstreicher published his extremely valu- 
able and useful ” Bibliografia Polska”, in^cighteen 
vols.; Malecki and KalUmbach respectively wrote the 
lives of Stowacki and of ICrasinski; Nchring, Tretiak, 
and Kallenbach took Mickiewicz for their theme, and 
Spasowicz, Tarnowski, Chmielowski, and Bruckner 
all published histories of Polish literature in several 
volumes, whilst Klaczko wrote in French his “Cau.s- 
eries Florentines”, a very beautiful and serious study 
on Dante. 

In the philological field, particularly in the study of 
Polish and the other Slavonic languages, Malinowski, 
Baudoin de Courtenay, Karlowicz, Krynski, Kalina, 
and Hanusz did most distinguished work. Qtjpkow- 
ski, Luszkicwicz, Sokolowski, Mycielski, and many 
others laboured successfully for the advancement of 
archseology and the hist ory of art, as also did Kolberg, 
for ethnography. Klaczko, already mentioned, wrote 
in French two political works, “Deux (Etudes de diplo- 
matic contemporaine”, and “Les deux chanceliers”. 
Bishop Janiszcw.ski’s “The Church and th(5 Christian 
State” is a rcunarkable work. In philosophy, Swig- 
tochowski an<l Marburg ^ep^csent(^d t.he modern 
Positivist tendency, while the contrary attitude of 
thought Wiis taken by St-nive, and Fathers Pawlicki 
and Morawski, Stralizewski, Raciborski, Twardowski, 
Wartenberg, and others. Pawlicki wrote his “His- 
tory of Greek Philosophy”, and Straszewski is the 
author of a work on Snijidccki and another on Indian 
philosophy. Poetry, as has been said, no longer 
occupies the same lofty position as formerly. A few 
dainty verses dii^inguished by nobility of thought 
and grace of diction have come from Falenski’s pen. 
The late Adam Asnyk published many poems under 
the nom de plume of “fEl. .y”. They were singularly 
melodious and graceful, melancholy and siul in tone. 
Marya Konopnicka is a poet of the younger genera- 
tion and possesses a really fine talent. T^ucyan Rydel 
has shown much lyrical and also dramatic talent: 
“Na Zawsze” (For ever) and “The Polish Bethle- 
hem” are fine plays. Cfisimjr Tctmajer has great 
command of language, a stormy, passionate lyricism; 
he is at war with the world and with himself. 

^Patriotism is, as a rule, differently manifested in^the 
poeto of our days: there being no hope of victory by 
insurrection, the life of thc^peoplc, its fortunes and its 
sufferings have now the first place. Poets, too, wrjte 
more willingly for thejirama. Many have produced 
very suc^essnil plays — Anezye, for instance, “Peas- 
ants and Aristocrats” and “Kosciuszko at Rac- 
lawice”. Balucki has made good hits in his petite 
bourgeoisie comedies; Fredo the younger, Blizinski and 
Gawalewicz are also good comedy-writers. In fiction, 
a great and unexpected step forward has been taken. 
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Krasz^ski was still continuing to write with uncom- 
mon power (though at his age progress was out of the 
question) when Henryk Sienkiewicz came to the front. 
After a few short tales and sketches he took the field 
with his immortal trilogy: “With Fire and Sword”, 
“The Flood”, “Pan Wolodyjowski”. To these he 
added Without Principle”, and “The Polaniecki 
Family”, novels of contemporary life. He then pub- 
lish^ “Quo Vadis” and, reverting to national themes, 
brought out “The Teutonic Knights” and “On the 
Fields of Glory ’ * . Around him sprang up many another 
author of very considerable talent. There were Eliza 
Orzeszko (On the Niemcn), Prus (“The Outpost”, 
“The Doll”), Szymanski (Hketches), Rodzicwicz (De- 
wajtys), Ladislaus Lozinski (The Madonna of Buso- 
wisk). Among the most recent are Zeromski (“The 
Homeless Ones”, “Ashes”, “The History of a Sin”), 
Rejinont (Peasants), and Przybyszewski (Homo 
Sapiens). At the cmi of the ninciteonth century there 
came a decided change, especially in the drama, under 
the influence of Impressionists and Symbolists — of 
Maeterlinck, Ibsen, Hauptmann, and Sudermann: 
the prose drama, often coarsely realistic, endeavoured 
to solve problems of real life; the poetical and tragical 
drama tgjed to create new forms and a symbolic at- 
mosphere. Stanislaus Wyspianski, who died lately, 
is the principal and most successful exponent of this 
latter school, but John Kasprowicz has at the same 
time i)roduced beautiful plays of his own and fine 
translations of Shakespear<5 and iEschylus. 

Such is, in brief, the history of Polish literature-^ 
remarkable in that, during the last cetitury, and in 
spite of the cruel disasters which overtook the nation, 
it not only maintained itself, but showed a most won- 
derful and consoling vitality of development; remark- 
able, too, for the high ideal of uprightness and nobility 
of mind which the nation, notwithstanding many 
shortcomings, constantly set up for itself from the 
time of Dlugosz down to our own. It luis fully under- 
stood, even when it has failed to fulfil, the idea of 
Christian civilisation. 
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St. Taknowski. 

Folding, John Bede, Archbishop of Sydney, b. at 
Liverpool, 18 Get., 1794; d. at Sydney, 16 Maroh, 
187V . In 1805 he was sent to school at the Beno(lic- 
tine Monastery of St. Gregory at Acton Burnell near 
Shrewsbury (now Downside Abbey near Bath) . In 
18 It) he received the Benedictine habit and made his 
vows the year following. He wafe ordained in J819 and 
filled in turn the offices of parish priest, prefect, novice- 
master, and sub-prior in his monastery. In 1833 Prop- 
aganda selected Folding Vicar Apostolic of Madras, 
Kshop of Hicro-Csesarea. It was pointed out, however, 
that ms health could not stand the climate of Madras, 


and the Holy See accepted this excuse as sufficient. 
About this time au appeal was made to thef>ope to send 
a bishop to N ew South W ales. Folding was i|ippointcd 
iiO this newly-created vicariate which, besides New 
South Wales, included the rest of New Holland and 
Van Dieman^s Land (now Tasmania). The consecra- 
tion took place in London, 29 June, 1834. 

Bishop Folding reached Sydney in September, 1835, 
and at once set to work to organize his vast diocese. 
He found only three priests in New South Wales and 
one in Tasmania; these with the three or four Bene- 
dictine monks whom he had brought with him consti- 
tuted the entire force at his disposal. Then, and for 
many years afterwards, he worked like one of his 
priests, saying Mass daily in various stations, often in 
the convict prisons, teaching the Catechism, hearing 
the confessions of mfiltitudes, and attending the sick 
and dying. He obtained permission to give retreats in 
the prison establishments, and between 1836 and 1841 
no less than 7000 convi(!ts made at h^ast ten days' retreat 
under his guidance. The authorities soon realized the 
good effect his influence was having, and arranged 
that, on the arrival of every ship-load of convicts, all 
the Catholics should bo placed at his disposal for 
some days, during which the bishop and his assistants 
saw each prisoner personally and did all they could 
for them before they were drafted off to their various 
destinations. In 1841 Bishop Folding revisited Eng- 
land and thence went on to Rornci to n^port on his 
vicariate and petition for the establishment of a 
hierarchy, which was granted in 1842, the vicar 
Apostolic becoming first Archbishop of Sydney and 
Primate of all Australia. During this visit he was 
sent on a special diplomatic mission to Malta, and 
in rccogrution of his success therein was made a 
Count of the Holy Roman Empire and an assistant 
at the pontifical throne. In 1843 he relumed to 
Sydney, taking with him a band of Christian Brothers, 
four Passionists, and some Benedictines. His return 
as archbishop aroused a violent storm among the 
Church of hhigland party in the colony, but his gentle- 
ness and tact disarmed all opponents. 

Two provincial synods were held, at Sydney in 
1844 ana at Melbourne in 1859; he founded the Uni- 
versity College of St. John at Sy^dney and the College 
of St. Mary, Lyndliurst. He visited Europe in 1846- 
48, in 1854-56, and in 1865-68, returning on each oc- 
casion with new helpers in his work. In 1870 he 
started for Rome to tak8 part in the Vatican Council, 
but his health failed on the journey and he returned to 
Sydney. In 1873 the Holy See appointed Dom Roger 
Bede Vaughan, another Downside monk, as his coad- 
jutor with right of succession, and from this time he 
gradually withdrew from active work. 

Snow, Necrology of the English Benedictines (London, 1883), 
171; Hirt, History of Downside School (London, 1902), 169, 198, 
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G. Roger Hudleston. 

Pole, Reginald, cardinal, b. at Stourton Castle, 
Staffordshire, England^ in March, 1500; d. at Lam- 
beth Palace, 17 Nov., 1558; third son of Sir Richard 
Pole, Knight of the Garter, and Margarct^aughterof 
George, Duke of Clarence, brother of Edward IV. 
From the beginning of his reign Henry VHI recog- 
nized him as a near kinsman and showed him special 
favour, while in 1513 he created his widowed mother 
Countess of Salisbury, an act of tardy reparation for 
the attainder and execution under Henry VII of her 
only brother Edward, Earl of Warwicli. She was also 
made governess to the Princess Mary in 1516 and 
we may assume that PolXl^Jntimacy with the royal 
mistress whom he was afterwards to serve so de- 
votedly began before he left England. The boy 
received his early education in the Charterhouse at 
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Sheen, where he spent five years. He went to Oxford 
at the age pf twelve or thirteen, and took his degree 
soon after he was fifteen. He was, it seems, intended 
for the Church, a choice to which he willingly as- 
sented, and though he had received no orders and 
was still hardly more than a lad, benefices were 
showered upon him, amongst others a prebend bear- 
ing with it the title of dean in the collegiate church of 
Wimborne (15 Feb., 1518). 

Throughout all his career Pole's attraction for a 
studious life was most pronounced. At his own wish 
and with the approval and pecuniary help of Henry 
Vlil he set out in Feb., 1521, for Padua, at that time 
a great centre of learning, and in the coterie of scholars 
which he found there the young kinsman of the King 
of England became a great favourite. Men like Long- 
olius (de Longueil), who, dying shortly afterwards, 
left Pole his library, Leonicus, who taught him Greek, 
Bembo the humanist, and later Cardinal Contarini, 
also one day destined to adorn the Sacred College, 
and the English scholar Lupset, all sought his inti- 
macy, while at a later period and under other circum- 
stances he acquired the friendship and won the high 
esteem of Erasmus and More. All these were not 
only learned but large-minded men, and the mere 
fact of his choosing such associates would suffice to 
prove that Pole was not the bigot he has been some- 
times represented. Pole remained in Italy until 1527. 
After a visit to Home in 1 526, and on his return he still 
pursued his studios, residing within the enclosure of 
the Carthusians at Sheen. Even at this date he had 
not yet received minor orders, but he was nevertheless 
elected Dean of Exeter (12 Aug., 1527). 

Shortly after this the great matter of the king's 
divorce came to a head, and Pole, to avoid 
having to take sides in a complication in which 
conscience, friendship, and gratitude to his royal 
kinsman were inextricably entangled, obtained per- 
mission to continue his studies in Paris. But he 
did not thus escape from his embarrassment, for 
his aid was a.sked by the king to obtain from the 
university an opinion favourable to the divorce. 
When the young student pleaded inexperience. Fox 
was sent to assist him. The situation was a delicate 
one and Pole probably did little to forward a cause so 
distasteful to his own feeling (the effective pressure, 
as we know, was really applied by Francis 1), but he 
had the credit of managing the business and was 
thanked for his exertions (fcce Calendar, IV, 6252, 
6483, 6505). None the less, Henry required his kins- 
man to return to England, and when shortly after- 
wards Wolsey’s disgrace was followed by his . death, 
Pole was invited to succeed him as Archbishop of 
York, or to accept the See of Winchester. That this 
was merely a bribe to obtain Pole's support was not 
BO obvious then as it must seem to us now in the light 
of subsequent developments. He hesitated and asked 
for a month to make up his mind. Finally he ob- 
tained an interview with the king and seems to have 
expressed his feelings on the divorce question so 
boldly that lieniy in his fury laid his hand upon his 
dagger. To explain his position he subsequently sub- 
mitted a memorial on the subject which, even accord- 
ing to the unfriendly testimony of Craiimer, was a 
masterly document (Strype, ^‘Cranmer", Ap. 1), 
moderately and tactfully worded. ‘‘The king", so 
Pole pleaded — it was in the early part of 1531 — 
‘‘ standeth even upon the brink of the water and he 
may yet save all his honour, but if he put forth his foot 
but one step forward, all his honour is drowned. " 

The course of subsequent history fully justified 
Pole's prescienoe, and indeed for a moment the king 
seems to have wavered, but eril counsels urged him for- 
ward on the road to destn^tfon. Still, as Pole had not 
made his opposition public, Henry was magnanimous 
enough at this stage to give him permission in January, 
1532, to withdraw to the continent, while continuing 


as before to pay his allowances out of the r^al ex« 
chequer. Resuming, eventually, his peaceful life in 
P^ua, Pole renewed or established an intimacy 
with the leaders in the world of letters, men like 
Sadolet (then Bishop of Carpentras), Contarini,^ and 
Ludovico Priuli. The two or three years which fol- 
lowed were probably the happiest he was fated ever 
to know. 

Meanwhile events were moving rapidly in Engbmd. 
The last strands which bound England to Rome had 
been severed by the king in 1534. The situation was 
desperate, but many seemed to think that it was in 
Pole's power to render aid . On the side of Princess M ary 
and her cousin Charles V advances were made to him 
in June, 1535, and after some demur he agreed to make 
an attempt at mediation. On the other hand Henry 
seemed still to cling to the idea of gaining him over to 
support the divorce, and through the intermediary of 
Pole's chaplain, Starkey, who happened to be in 
England at the close of 1534, Pole had been pressed 
by the king to write his opinion on the lawfulness fwre 
divino of marriage with a deceased brother's widow, 
and also upon the Divine institution of the papal 
supremacy. Pole reluctantl v consented , and his reply 
after long delay eventually took the fqj-m of a 
treatise, ‘‘Pro ccclesiasticsc Unitatis defensione". 
It was most uncompromising in language and argu- 
ment, and we cannot doubt that events in England, 
especially the tragedy of the execution of Fisher and 
More and of his friends the Carthusians, had con- 
vinced Pole that it was his duty before God to speak 
plainly, whatever the cost might be to himself and his 
family. The book, however, was not made public 
until a later date. It was at first sent olT privately 
to the king (27 May, 1536), and Henry on glancing 
through it at once dispatched the messenger, who had 
brought it, back to Pole, demanding his attendance in 
England to explain certain difficulties in what he had 
written. Pole, however, while using courteous and 
respectful language to the king, and craving his 
mother’s parilon in another letter for the action he felt 
bound to take, decided to disobey the summons. 
At this juncture he was called to Rome by command 
of Paul HI. To accept the papal invitation was 
clearly and before the eyes of all men to svle w4th the 
pope against the king, his benefactor. For a while 
Pole, who was by turns coaxed and threatened in let- 
ters from his mother and relatives in England, seems 
to have been in doiibt as to where his duty lay. But 
his advisers, men like Ghiberti, Bishop of Verona, 
and Caraffa, the founder of the Theatincs, afterwards 
Paul IV, urged that God must be obeyed rather than 
man. So the papal invitation was accepted, and by 
the middle of November, 1536, Pole, though still 
without orders of any kind, found himself lodged in 
the Vatican. 

The summons of Paul III had reference to the com- 
mission which he ha(l convened under the presidency 
of Contarini to draw up a scheme ^or the internal re- 
form of the Church. The pope wished Pole to take 
part in this commission, and shortly afterwards 
announced his intention of making him a cardinal. 
To this proposal Pole, influenced in part by the 
thought of the sinister constniction likeV to be put 
upon his conduct in England, made an energetic and, 
undoubtedly, sincere resistance, but his objections 
were overborne and, after receiving the tonsur^, he 
wa^.raised to the purple along with Sadolet, Caraffa, 
and nine others on 22 Dec., 1536. The commission 
must have finished its sittings by the middle of Feb- 
niary (Raster, ‘‘Geschichte der Papste", V, 118), and 
Pole was despatched^ upon a mission to the north 
on 18 Feo., with the title of legate, as it was hoped that 
the rising known as the ‘‘Pilgrimage of Grace" might 
have created a favourable opportunity for interven- 
tion in England. But the rivalry between Charles 
V and Francis 1 robbed Pole's mission of any little 
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rospect of success. He met in fact with rebuffs from 
oth French and Spaniards, and eventually had to 
take refuge with the Cardinal Bishop of Li^ge. After 
being recalled to Rome, he was present in the spring 
df 1538 at the meeting between Charles V and Francis 
I at Nice. Meanwhile Pole’s brothers had been 
arrested in England, and there was good reason to 
believe that his own life was in danger even in Vene- 
tian territory from Henry’s hired assassins (cf. Pastor, 
op. cit., V, 685) . Pole then set himself with the pope’s 
approval to organize a European league against 
llenry. He met Charles at Toledo in Feb., 1539, but 
he wjis politely excluded from French territory, and 
after learning the sad news of his mother’s martyrdom, 
he was recalled to Rome, where he was appointed leg- 
ate to govern from Viterbo the district known as the 
Patrimony of St. Peter. His rule was conspicuously 
mild, and when two Englishmen were arrested, who 
confessed that they had been sent to assassinate him, 
he remitted the death penalty and was content to send 
them for a very short term to the galleys. 

In 1542 Pole was one of the three legates appointed 
to preside over the opening of the Council of Trent. 
Owing to unforeseen delays the Fathers did not actu- 
allv assemble until Dec., 1545, and the English cardi- 
nal spent the interval in writing his treatise “De Con- 
cilio’’. At the second session of the Council, 7 Jan., 
1546, the impressive “Admonitio Legatorum ad Pa- 
tres Coneilii” (sr^e Ehses, “Cone. Trid.”, IV, 548-53) 
was draftee 1 by Pole . For reasons of heal t h he was com- 
pelled to leave Trent on 28 June, but there seems to bo 
good evidence that his malady was real enough, and 
not feigned, as some have pretended, on account of the 
divergence of his views from those of the majority upon 
the question of justification (Pastor, op. cit., V, 578, 
note 3). None the less before the Diet of R^itisbon he 
undoubtedly had shared certain opinions of his friend 
Contarini in this matter which were afterwards repro- 
bated by the Council (ibid., V, 335-37). But at that 
period (1541) the Council had not spoken, and Pole’s 
submission to dogmatic authority was throughout his 
life absolute and entire. It is possible that an exagger- 
ated idea of those errors produced at a later date that 
bias in the Tnind of Caraffa (Paul IV) wliich led him so 
violently to suspect Pole as well as Morone (q. v.) of 
heretical opinions. 

On the death of Henry VIII, Pole with the approval 
of Paul III made persistent efforts to induce the Pro- 
tector Somerset and the Privy Council to treat with 
the Holy See, but, while these overtures were received 
with a certain amount of civility, no encouragement 
was given to them. Paul III died 10 Nov., 1549, and 
in the conclave which followed, the English cardinal 
was long regarded as the favourite candidate. Indeed 
it seems that if on a particular occasion Pole had been 
willing to present himself to the cardinals, when he had 
nearly two-thirds of the votes, he might have been 
made pope ^ ‘ by adoration ’ ’ . Hater the ma j ori ty in his 
favour began to^ decline, and he willingly agreed to a 
compromise which resulted in the election of Cardinal 
Del Monte (Julius III). On the votes given for Pole, 
see “The Tablet”, 28 Aug., 1909, pp. 340-341. 

The death of Edward VI, 6 July, 1553, once more 
restored Pole to a very active life. Though the car- 
dinal was absent from Rome, Julius 111 at once ap- 
pointed him legate in England, and Pole wrote to .the 
quhen to ask her advice as to his future procedure. 
Both Mary’s advisers in England and the Emperor 
Charles V, who was from bhe first anxious to marry the 
mw queen to his son Philip, considered tha^i the coun- 
try was not yet ready for the reception of a papal 
legate. Julius, by way of covering the credit of his en- 
voy in the delays that might possibly ensue, entrusted 
Pole with a further commission to establish friendly 
relations between the Emperor Charles and Henry II 
of France. All this brought the cardinal a good many 
rebuffs, though he was courteously received in Paris. 


Charles V, however, deliberately set h^nself to detain 
Pole on the continent until the marriage between 
Mary and Philip had been concluded (see Mary Tu- 
dor). Eventuallv Pole was not allowed to reach 
Dover before 20 Nov., 1554, provision having previ- 
ously been made that holders of church property 
should not be compelled to restore the lands that they 
Lad alienated. A j^rcat reception was given to the 
legate upon his arrival in London, and on 30 Nov. 
Pole, though not even yet a priest, formally absolved 
the two Houses of Parliament from the guilt of schism. 
Owing to Pole’s royal descent and his friendship with 
the queen, he exercised a considerable indirect influ- 
ence over affairs of state and received a special charge 
from Philip to watch over the kingdom during his ab- 
sence. On the other haiul, the cardinal docs not seem 
to have been at all anxious to add to his responsibili- 
ties, and when Archbishop Cranmer wiis d<!priycd, he 
showed no great eagerness to succeed him in his func- 
tions as archbishop. Still a synod of both convoca- 
tions was held by him as legatt* in Nov., 1555, which 
passed many useful decrees of ecclesiastical reform, 
rendered necessary by the disturbed condition of the 
Church after twenty years of separation from Roman 
authority. On 20 March, 1557, Pole was ordained 

riest, and two days after he was coiisecratetl arch- 

ishop, while he solemnly receivetl the pallium on the 
feast of the Annunciation in the Churcli of St. Mary- 
le-Bow, delivering an address \vhich is still preserved. 

With the persecutions which have ca.st so regretta- 
ble a shadow over Mary’s reign Pole .setiins to have had 
little to do (Dixon, “Ili.st. of the Ch. of Eng.”, IV, 
572). “ Three condemnetl heretics from Bonner’s dio- 
cese were pardoned on an appeal to him; he merely en- 
joined a penance and gave them absolution” (ibid., 
582). The cardinal was now somewhat infirm, and 
his hist days, like those of his royal mistress, were 
much sadiiened by fresh misunderstandings with 
Rome, duo mainly to the impetuous temper and bitter 
anti-Spanish feeling of Paul IV. As a Neapolitan, 
Paul was bent upon driving the Si)aniards out of 
Naples, and w.ar broke out in Italy between the pope 
and King Philip. The pope made an alliance with 
France, and Philip set deliberately to w’ork to impli- 
cate England in the quarrel, whereupon Paul with- 
drew his legates from the Spanish dominions and.can- 
cellod the legation of Polo. Although the tension of 
this state of affairs waJa in some measure remedied by 
conce.ssions on the part of the pope, which were wrung 
from him by the success of Philip s arms, the cloud had 
by no means completely lifted, aggravated as it wjis by 
the pope’s perverse conviction of Pole’s doctrinal un- 
soundness, when the cardinal in Nov., 1558, con- 
tracted a mortal sickness atid died a few hours after 
Queen Mary herself. 

Throughout his life Pole’s moral conduct was above 
reproach, his sincenj piety and ascetical habits were 
the admiration of all. “Seldom”, writes Dr. James 
Gairdner, than whom no one is more competent to 
pronounce judgment, “has any life been animated by 
a more single-minded purpose”. As compared with 
the majority of his contemporaries, Pole was conspicu- 
ously gentle, both in his opinions and in his language. 
He had the gift of inspiring warm friendships and he 
was most generous and charitable in the administra- 
tion of his revenues. 

An early life of Pole was written by his secretary Reccatklli. 
It may be found printed in Quibini^s great collection, Bpistolcs 
ReginaUH Pali et aliorum cul ae (5 vols., Brescia, 1744-57); upon 
these materials was founded the History of the Life of Reginald 
Pole by Philipps (Oxford, 17C4), which still iretains its value. A 
more modern biography is that of ‘*Martii, Hailb” (Miss Mary 
Hall5), The Life of Reginald Pole (London, 1010); compare also 
ZiMifERMANN, Cardinal Po£v (Freiburg, 1893); Antony, The 
Angelical Cardinal (London, Reginald Pole (London, 

1888): an admirable account oT Polo by Gairdner is given in 
Dirt. Nat, Biog.; on the other hand the Life, of Pole in Hook’s 
Arehhiahopa of Canterbury (J.ondon. 1860-84) is disfigured by 
conspicuous anti-Catholic animus. Much useful supplementary 
information is furnished by the Monumenta Coneilii Tridcntini, 
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voIb. I ftnd IV (Freiburg, 1901-04), and in Pabtor, CeschirJUe der 
Pupate (Freiburg,^ 1908-10), IV. V. Sec also “The Tablet**, ^ 
Aug., 1909, p». 340. The edition of tin? leltora published by 
QuiRiNi ia far from cunipleit;, and niiiny still romiiiii in MS. 

Heubeut Thuiiston. 
Polemical Theology. Soe Theology. 
Polemonium, titular see in Pontus Polomoniaens, 
suffragan of Noocicsarea. At the mouth of the Sidc'- 
nus, on the coast of l*()ntus in th(j region called Sideno, 
was a town called Side, which, it is bt'lieved, look the 
name of Polemonium in honour of I’olemion, made 
King of Pontus by Marcus Aiitonius about 3(> ii. c. 
Doubtless its harbour gave it a certain importance, 
since it gave its name to the Pontus I’olernoniacus. It 
is now the village of Pouleman in the vilayet rtf 'I'reb- 
izond, on the right bank of the Ponleinaii Tehai; tlie 
ruins of the ancient town, octagonal rduirch, and ram- 
arts, arc on the left bank. 8ix of its bisliops are 
nown: Aretiiis, presruit at the Council of Nooea\siirea 
in 320 (he was perhafts ihshof) of Lagan ia); John, 
at Chalcedon (451), signer of the l(‘ttor from the 
bishops of the ftrovince to blmperor Leo (15.^); Anas- 
tasius, at the Council of Constantinople (OSO); Domi- 
tius,at the Council of Constantinoitle (092); Constan- 
tine, at Nicica (7S7); John, at Constantinople (S09and 
879). The “ Notitia? episcoi)atuum ” mentions the see 
until the thirteenth eraitury. 

Smith, Diet, of Greek and Roman Oeog., a. v., givos bibliography 
of ancicut authora; Uambay. .4:)ta Minor, 32."); Lk Qcikn, Oriena 
chriat, I, 515. See aUo Mueller’b notes to Ptolemy, e<l. Didot, 
I, 8G7. 

S. I^^TUIDES. 

Poleni, Giovanni, maniucss, physicist, and antl- 

S uarian; b. at Venice, 23 Aug., 1083; d. at Padua, 14 
Fov., 1761; son of Marquess Jacopo Poleni. He 
studied the classics, philosoi)hy, theology, mathemat- 
ics, and physics. He was appointed, al. the agt^ of 
twenty-five, professor of ast ronomy at Padua. In 1715 
he was assigned to the chair of pliysics, and in 1719 he 
succeeded Nicholas licrnoiilli as professor of intithc- 
matics. As an expert in hydraulit; cngiiUM'ring ht? wa.s 
charged by the Venetian fcnate with the care of the 
waters of lower Lombardy and wit h the construct ioas 
necessary to prevent floods. He was also repeatedly 
called in to decide eases lietwr'en sovendgns whose 
states were bordc’red by wat er-ways. 

His knowledge of architecture caused Honodict XIV 
to call him to Rome in 1748 to (examine IIkj cupola of 
St. Peter’s, which was rapidly disintegrating. He 
pnnnptly indicated tlic nqiairs neees.saiy. He also 
wrote a number of ant iquarian dissert :it ions. I ri 1730 
the Aeiid(!my of Seiences of Paris made him ;i mcanber, 
and later the .societies of liondon, Rerlin, and St. 
Petersburg did the same. The city of Padua elected 
him as magistrate, and after liis death erected his 
statue by Cano va. Venice also honoured him by st rik- 
ing a medal. 

The following are his principal works: “Miscel- 
lanea” (dissertations on physics), Viaiice, 1709; “Dc 
vortieibus cmlestibiis”, Padua, 1712; “lie rnotu ac- 
quac mixto”, Padua, 1717; “De castellis per quie do 
nvantur fluvionim latc*ra convergent ia”, Padua, 
1720; “Exercitationes Vitruvianie”, Venice, 1739; “11 
tiempo di Dijina di Kfeso”, Venice, 1742. 

Anon, Memorie per la vita del Signor G. P. (Pndiia, 1702); 
Fouciir, Eloget Mem. de Vac. dca Sc. hist. (Pari.'<, 1703). 

V William Fox. 

Poles in the United States. — Cannes of hmnigra'- 
lion . — ^There is good foundation for the tradition that a 
Polo, John of Kolno (a town of Ma 80 via),inlhc services 
of King Christial\ of Denmark, commanded a fleet 
which reached the coast of Labrador in 1476 (“Ameri- 
can Pioneer”, 1, CiTieiimati,/i841, 399). The well- 
known Zabriskic family of Nctv York is descended from 
Albert Zborowski, ^dio not later than 1662 settled oij 
the Hackensack Riv(T, New Jersey. Ilis signature 
is found aflixed as interpreter to an Indian contract 


of purchase in 1679 (New York General Records, 
XXllI, 26, 33, 139-47). One descendant, Abraham 
O. Zabriskic, was the eminent Chancellor of New 
Jersey. Other descendants intermarried with the 
most prominent colonial families, and were soon 
merged in the general po])ulation. In 1650 the Dutch 
on Manhattan Island hirtul a Polish school-master 
(Conway, “Cath. Educ. in U. 8.”). In 1770 Jacob 
Sodowski settled in Now York, and his sons were 
among tlie first white men to penetrate as far as 
Kentucky. It is said that Sandusky, Oliio, was 
named after him (American Pioneer, 1, 119; II, 325). 
Roosevelt, “Winning of the West”, Vol. I, p. 164. 
Previous to tliis there were Polish settlers in Virginia 
(Kruszka, op. cit. infra, 1, 54) and the southern 
stat(is (Johns Hopkins Studies, XIII, p. 40). But 
among the Euro])oan champions of American In- 
dependence few if any were more prominent than 
the noble Polish patriots, J’liadcleus Kosciusko and 
Cyjusimir Count Pulaski, llie brilliimt cavalry officer. 
Several of tlic aides of Pulaski’s famous Legion were 
Polish nobUunen. 

llie Polish Revolution of 1830 brought to the 
United States a considorablij and abiding contingent 
of Poles, mostly soldiers and members of thc« lower 
nobility. Part of Napoleon’s Polish Legion had 
been clispatehed to San Dcmiingo, wheneti such as 
did not ]>erish misc*rably or return to Europe came 
to the United States. A coiisidorablo number of 
Poles were in the American ajiiiies, fighting the 
Seminole Indians in the south. Among Americana 
of that time enthusiasm in Poland’s cause ran higli, 
and the tourist who visits the Polish National 
Museum in the ancient llapsburg castle in Rappers- 
schwyl, Switzerland, can see manv tokems of sym- 
pathy sent to the struggling Polos by llieir American 
admirers. In 1835 there existed a “Polish National 
Cominitl.ee in the Unitetl States”, whose members 
w'erc promim^nt Americans, and whose president, aa 
we l(.'arn from a pamphlet printcid in Philadelphia, 
30 Scqit., 1835, Avas M. Carey. The number of Poles 
in the United States must have run up to thou- 
sands, if wx may judge from the frequ(*nt allusions to 
the various groiqis in the American l^ress of the time. 
American sympathy look conei'(*te form when Con- 
gr(\ss made the Poles a grant, of thirty-six sections 
of land, and surveyed two townships for them near 
Rock River, Illinois. 

A number of v(*t.orans of the Revolution of 1830 or- 
ganizet^l the Stowarzyszeiiie Polakow w Ameryee 
(Association of Polos in America), in New York. 
An appeal datcul New York, 20 March, 1842, calls 
upon all Poles in AriK^rica to afliliatc with an or- 
ganization reeenlly elTected at the home of the 
Rev. Louis Jezykowicz, 235 Division Street, New 
York. “To die for Poland” was the watchword 
of tlie organization, which, according to a brochure 
printed in Paris, ela.borately commemorated the 
Revolution of 1830, at the St-uyvesanff Institute, New 
York. Poles from Boston, Baltimore, Utica, Phila- 
delphia, and Niagara were present at the celebration, 
and many distinguished Americans and foreigners, 
as well as various Scandinavian, French, and Ger- 
man societies j^articipated. In 1852 probably the 
second I’olish organization in the United States was 
fouijjlcd, Towarzystwo Demokratyezne WygnalSc5w 
Polskich w Ameryee (Democratic Society of Poi^s 
in America), an ardent anti-slavery organization. 
In 1854 it numbered over* two hundred members, 
but there ^re no records of its activities later than 
1858. The Poles coinTng throughout this period 
of politicaf immigration were persons of culture, and 
were freely admitted into American society, which 
looked upon them as martyrs for liberty. Their 
Americanization was most frequently concomitant 
with the loss of their Fait h. With a few noteworthy 
exceptions, they exercised no influence upon the 
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Polish immigrants of a succeeding generation. At the 
solicitation of Bishop Carroll a number of Polish 
priests, all former members of the disbanded Society 
of Jesus, came to America; one of the most prominent 
of those was Father Francis Dziorozynski. In 
the thirties several Polish Franciscan Fathers were 
labouring in the United States, among whom the most 
prominent was Father Anthony Rossadowski, chap- 
lain in the Polish army in the Revolution of 1830. 
Father Caspar Matoga, who came to the United 
States in 1848, and completed his studies at Fordham, 
was the first Polish priest to bo ordained in the 
United States. 

Broadly speaking, th(i cauHc\s of Polish immigra- 
tion have been political, religious, and economic. 
While economic conditions have been the dinjct 
cause, it must be borne in mind that the indirect 
causes, political and religious, are (piite as potent as 
the economic. Prussianizing, which lately has as- 
sumed a religious jus W(*AIjis ji political aspect, reudcTS 
the progress of Prussian Poland distjusloful to the 
Poles, because wh:itov(‘r progress is made must be 
along Prussian lines. The KuUurhimpf gave lh(i 
American Poles many of th(4r noblest priests, tlirough 
whosL# influence thousands of Pol(\s came to America. 
While Prussianizing by means of (4:uss legislation, 
expropriation, and colonization has not been very 
rapid, its metliofls liav(3 Ixhju Jit tfuided with a certain 
measures of sJiccess. Tiie ecMinomic prosperity of 
Western (Teriujvny has ch(icked th(5 (‘migration of 
Prussian Poles from the empire, jind the Poles al- 
ready form an important and growing part of tlio 
populatmn of Westphalia and the Rhenish prov- 
inces. 

Russian Poland experiences the full force of 
militJirism, l)iit still more important as a cause of 
emigration is the state of terrcjrism in the great manu- 
facturing districts of Russian Poland, Jiggravat(.^d 
by the Russo-.Iapanese War. The mentally more 
alert are emigrjitiug from Russian Pohind, mostly 
young men who, under the const ant strain of Govern- 
ment n^pression, Jire the first to be dniwn int.o the 
revolutioiiJiry i)ropjiganda jind have (hwelopcd ex- 
aggerat(;d imtions concerning sociid wrongs. It is 
mostly from this class that Socialism in America 
dniws its Polish recruits. A condition responsible 
for much of the emigration from Poland is the per- 
Bccutionof the J(;ws in Russia proper, and the Govern- 
ment/s poli(\y of concentrating its Jewish probkun 
within “the Kingdom”, which has been constituted 
a vast pale whither the .Jmvs ar<^ being forceni until 
they are overflowing into Galicia. By granting 
autonomy to communities in which the Jews are 
numerically strong, the Govorpment is effectually 
expatriating the Poles by Avhat amounts to dis- 
franchisement, and thus Polish progre^ss is blocked. 
The Poles were never a commercial people, and under 
present conditions they abaJiidon all trade and com- 
merce to the •Jews. About 35 p(‘r cent of the 
population of Warsaw find about 31 per cent of 
that of Cracow arc Jews. They have control of 
Poland’s industry, commerce, and agriculture. 
Industry receives poor reward, taxation of the poor 
is oppressive, and education in Russian Poland is 
positjv(fly discounigfid. Since the bc^ginnings of 
Galician ernigralion land values in Galiciji h.ave ad- 
vanced fourfold. The Jibandonment of the jf*udal 
system, whereby one child received tlu; family hold- 
ing intact, the decreasing death-rate, and the high 
Jbirth-rate, have cut the peasant’s ac!ro into tiny 
patches, which under most careful culfivaiion are 
insufficient for a population of 241 to* the square 
mile, especially in Western Galicia. Polisli emigra- 
tion is constantly stimulated by the steam.slnp 
agencies, which form a network of newspapers, 
petty officials, and innkeepers; cheapness of trans- 
portation and the accounts from America of better 


conditions add greatly to its tid(*. The annual emi- 
gration to the industrial r(‘gions of Gc*uany tends to 
mitigate the extreme poverty of the peasants, which 
heretofore rendered einigration impossibU‘. Poverty 
and not patriotism is at the bottom of all present- 
day Polisli emigration. Memories of Europejin 
conditions are an important factor in causing the 
Poles in tlu.* United 8tat(‘s to forget any inten- 
tion they may have had of returning to the mother 
country. 

Distribuliori and Slatistics . — The immigration of 
the Polish massi's began in 1854. In 1851 Father 
Leopold Moezygemba, a Fninciscaii, carm; to America 
and .soon after induced nearly one hundred families 
from Upper Silosiji 1 o conu^ to Tc^xjus. They first came 
by sailing vessels to Galveston jind brought with them 
all their posse.ssions, IIkmi* tools and ploughs; indeed, 
<^ven the b(41 and gj-(‘al cross in the villjige church 
were brought to tlu^ N(!W World, ;ind still remain in 
the cliureh in Pjinna Miiriji, '^rexas, last ing memorials 
of the faith of the (‘jirly pioiUMS’s. In 1855 the ehimh 
in Paimji Maria was liiiilt, the tirsl. Polish church in 
America. Within a f(*w yejirs t(‘n little colonies had 
been (‘stablislied in 'rex.as, and during the same 
p(Tiod colonies were fouiid(‘d in pjirisville, Michigan, 
and Polonia, Wiscionsin, and in lSt)2 a parish was 
b(*ing org!iniz(‘d at. Milwaukee. In 1870 thenj were 
twenty Polish s(‘ttlements in tt‘n imrishes in the 
States of 'I'exas, Mi(;lng:in, Wisconsin, Illinois, In- 
dianji, Missouri, and Ptmnsylvjinia. It was to the 
virgin lands of Mi(‘higjin, VViscronsin, and sejuthem 
Illinois, iiud to the (^ojd-fi(ilds of Pennsylvania and 
Illinois that tlu^y went in great (*st numbers. The 
number of Polish priests grow from 25 in 1870 to 79 
in 1877. The total Polish population in the United 
States did not 40,000 in 1870, of whom fully 

a fourth were in Chicago jilone. While the immigra- 
tion of the Polish masses had its distinct beginning 
in 1854, and t he nuinlxT of immigrants was increased 
by the disjistrous Revolution of 1803, it was not until 
after tlu^ Franco- Prussian War, and until after the 
United States begjin to r(‘cover from the effects of the 
Civil War, thjit it. Ix'ctarne a mighty stream; and al- 
though Prussijin Pohind has long (!(‘.as(^d to send more 
than a modicum, the .stn;am is gjiining volume with 
each passing iiionth. 

The financial panic of 1873 chocked for a brief 
period the growing tpamigrat ion. In 1875 the Poles 
in the United States numben^d nearly 150,000, of 
which nuinbtir nearly 20,000 w(‘re in Chicago, which 
as early as 1S06 had become and .st ill remains the 
metropolis of this the fourtli division of Poland, as the 
Polish community in AiiKjrica is called by the Poles. 
In 1SS9 they had 132 churches, 120 priests, and 122 
schools, ne.'irly all condu(*1(‘d by the Fclieian Sisters 
and the ScAiool Sisters of Nolrt? Dame. Buffalo, 
Detroit, Chsveland, Pitfs])urg, jind Milwaukee, in 
addition to Chicago, liiid b(x;ome important Polish 
centn^s as early as 1880. The vast, majority, probably 
80 per cent of all Polish immigration from 1854 to 
1890, was from Prussijin Poland. Among them were 
many Cassiibians from West Prussia who, living 
in whjit was for centuries a borderland between 
Poland and tlu^ domains of the Teutonic Knights, 
.W(mj much Jiff(x*ted by Prussian influence. While 
tlic^ro is no small number of these Cassiibians in 
parishes noted as .German in the offreial directory, 
they have of late years, both in Poland and America, 
regained their national consciousness and have fully 
cntf'rcxl into the life of the Polish- Amc*rican community. 
From the so-called Mazurerdand (Alasiiria) in north- 
ern Prussia we have a few thousarfd Polish Lutherans 
who but for their jji\*gon of Prussianiz(*d Polish are 
lost to Poland. Bet\V'j»n theyn and the Poles no 
community of intenjsts exists either ih America or 
Poland. There arc several isolated colonics of these 
Masurians in Wisconsin and Minnesota. 


I 
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Within the past two decades a great change has 
come over the character of Polish immigration. The 
pioneers who. came from Silesia, the Grand Duchy of 
Posen, and West Prussia came with their families, 
were mostly men of early middle age, and came with 
no thought of ever returning. The Prussian Poles 
took readilv to farming. They were resourceful, dis- 
inclined to hazard health and life, and not intent upon 
making money in a very short time. The Prussian 
Poles and their children constitute much the greater 
part of the rural Polish population in the Middle 
West and North-west. Polish immigration from Rus- 
sian Poland and Galicia has been so great that many 
of the older parishes foimdefl by Prussian Poles in the 
industrial regions are made up almost wholly of their 
numbers. The Russian Poh^s constituted about 
53 per cent, those from Galicia about 43 per cent, 
and the Prussian Poles about, 4 per cent of the total 
Polish immigration from 1895 to 1911. The recent 
Polish immigrants are mostly young men. The 
vast majority arc unskilled labourers from the vil- 
lages; the few skilled labourers and mechanics arc 
for the most part from Russian Poland, and these 
latter are employed in the t(^xtile industries and sugar 
refineries, with which work they are familiar. Those 
from Galicia come in many instances to earn enough 
money to clear their small plot of land of debt. They 
come to mill and mine, and seem utterly indiflferent 
to hardship and danger. The percentage of illit- 
erates among the immigrants from Prussian Poland, 
never very high, is now insignificant, while their 
knowledge of German is a valuable asset. The per- 
centage of illiterates from Poland for the fiscal year, 
1910, w'as30‘l per cent. The small number of Poles 
becoming public charges would be much smaller 
but for the laws making little or no i)rovision for the 
workmen and compelling them to undertake expensive 
litigation in case of accident. The records of our penal 
andeleemosynary institutions fail to show that the Poles 
constitute a lawless clement. The very low death- 
rate among the l*oles, in spite of abnormal conditions 
of living (high infant mortality, and the heavy death- 
rate in the mines and mills), is striking proof of their 
morality. It is not unusual to see Polish churches 
in the United States filled with congregations in 
which the men far outnumber the women. This 
is largely explained by the character of recent immi- 
gration, but it may nevertheless be asserted that no 
other class of American Catholics can boast of a 
greater percentage of church-going men. 

Historically the Poles have been so circumstanced 
that their racial and religious sympathies completely 
coincide. So fused and intensified are these senti- 
ments that it has been well said that the soul of Po- 
land is ruituraliter Christiana. Conditions leading 
to niptures with ecclesiastical authorities have been 
many and it would be exceedingly unjust to place 
all blame upon the masses of the Polish people. The 
Poles are easily led by a fiery eloquence, and “in- 
dependence” among them was the result of deliberate 
deception on the part of rebellious priests who to 
carry on their deception more successfully had some 
of their number consecrated bishops by the Old 
Catholic bishops in Europe. The “Independents” 
are possessed of no unity, and represent no heretical 
or schismatic movement in the real sense. The move- 
ment was strongest from 1895 to 1900, and spread 
with iistonishing rapidity, becoming most destructive 
in Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, and throughout 
Pennsylvania, in which state it still continues a 
demoralizing factqj*. It is impossible to estimate 
with any degree oP accuracy the numerical strength 
of the movement at its height, jbut to-day the total 
number cannot exceed 30, 00i[L.^ Protestants, notably 
Baptists, Presbyteriarts, and Episcopalians, have 
fraternized with the “Independents” and given t];iem 
a respectability. In recent years many of the immi- 


nants have been drawn into the movement in good 
mth. The fact that the Poles from an aggregation 
of units, frequently lacking efficient spiritual leader- 
ship, torn by dissensions^ led astray by a Liberal 
press, have slowly and painfully arisen to a positioigi 
commanding respect is the most splendid tribute 
that can be paid them. The failure of certain classes 
of immigrants to come to the material support of 
the Church is most frequently explained by adducing 
the fact of a state-supported Church in the mother 
country. Since in most parts of Poland the Church 
is support, ed by indirect taxation, the generosity of 
the American Poles is brought out into stronger 
relief, and their willingness to build and maintain 
their magnificent churches and institutes is deserving 
of the unbounded praise accorded them. Coupled 
with their deep faith j their intense nationalism acts 
as an incentive to their generosity. 

Unfortunately the immigrant tide pours into our 
great cities in spite of the fact that our Polish immi- 
grants are almost solidly from the agricultural 
villages. What has been said concerning the neces- 
sity of intelligent colonization in the article on Italians 
in the United States holds with equal force when 
speaking of the Polish immigration. The settle- 
ment of the Poles in lower New England is evidence 
of the need of intelligent colonization. The move- 
ment to the farms, at first confined to the Prussian 
Poles, is now spreading and extending to the other 
classes, who arc even entering Canada. The settle- 
ment of the Poles in the Connecticut Valley, whither 
more than 5000 went in 1910, dates from about 
1895. The Poles saved their money and succetided. 
In time they bought the land of their employers. 
Hundreds of abandoned farms in New England have 
psissed into their hands, and they are now invading 
Long Island. Their industry and thrift are shown 
by their success on these abandoned farms, on 
which w^omen and children share the toil of the 
father. 

Customs . — The Polos in America cling tenaciously 
to their quaint customs, which are in nearly every 
instance quite as much religious as national in charac- 
ter. I*oland was but little affected by the religious 
rebellion of the sixteenth century and ho 4 ce the 
Catholic medieval spirit is still that of the Poles. 
The Christmjis and Easter carols heard in the Polish 
churches arc exact counterparts of those sung by the 
peasants of prc-Reforrliation England, and arc the 
expression of the childlike faith of the people. The 
most beautiful custom and the one that bids to out- 
live all others among the American Poles is that of 
the oplatki (wafers). Shortly before Christmas the 
parish organist distributes wafers resembling those 
used for Holy Mass', and at this distribution each 
parishioner makes a slight offering to th(! organist or 
altar-boys who bring the wafers. These are s(mt to 
friends and relatives intEurope, and the latter do 
not forget those in America. On Christmas Eve the 
family gathers to partake first of all of the wafer in 
token of continued love, mended friendship, and good- 
will to all men. During the Octave of the Epiphany 
the priests bless the homes of the people, and the 
doors are marked with the initials of the names of the 
Wise Men, with chalk blessed on the feast of the 
Epiphany. On Holy Saturday the priest blesses the 
baskets of food prepared for the morrow. Verv 
early ov Easter morning Holy Mass is celebratea 
ami after the Mass the priest and the laity po in 
solemn procession thrice around the church, inside ^ 
or outside, e according to circumstances. This is 
called the Rrsurekeya. 

During the Easter season the priests issue con- 
fession cards, on which are printed the words: 
Signum Communionis Paschalis. Each card is 
numbered, and a record is kept of the numbers and 
names of those to whom cards are issued. These 
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cards are returned by penitents in the confessional 
and the names are cancelled. Thus a record is kept 
of all those who have satisfied their Paschal obligji- 
tion. While the custom is liable to misinterpreta- 
tion and even abuse, the Polish clergy are loath to 
abolish it because of many excellent features. In no 
other way in the large city parishes where the popula- 
tion is constantly shifting can the clergy meet many 
of their people. On the feast of the Assumption 
the faithful bring flowers and greenery to the church 
to be blessed, and the day is called the feast of Our 
Ladv of the Greenery. Polish women are careful 
in their observance of the custom of being churched 
after childbirth. It is not uncommon for the 
brides to come to church very soon after marriage 
to receive the blessing novm nuptoB, Seldom does a 
Polish marriage take place except with a nuptial 
Mass. 

Name-days, not birthdays, arc celebrated, and 
sponsors are regarded as relatives by the interested 
families. On the death of a parishioner the church 
bell is tolled each day immediately after the Angelus 
until after the funeral, at which very frequently the 
Office of the Dead is chanted. The Poles love 
their ov^ vernacular songs, and in most of their 
churches one may hear them chant the ^‘Little 
Hours” before High Mass on Sunday mornings. Nor 
is Latin popular with Poles, who frequently sing 
all parts of the High Mass except the responses in 
Polish. 

Hospitality ceases to be a virtue with the Poles. 
Generous to a fault, they turn a deaf ear to no peti- 
tion for assistance, especially if the object a[)peals to 
national or religious sympathies. Poles are lovers 
of processions, flags, banners, uniforms, and marshals^ 
batons. A Polish church on festal d ays resembles some 
national fane whither the battle-flags of nations 
have been brought from fields of glory. Tlie Pole 
is not utilitarian, and all this to him is more than 
uscjful, serving as it does to bind him more closely 
to the Church, whose feasts are givcm added solem- 
nity. The observance of national festivals is reli- 
giously kei)t. May recalls the adoption of Poland^s 
famous Constitution; November, the Revolution of 
1830; and January, Poland’s last war for freedom, 
the Revolution of 1S()3. The various organizations 
vie with one another in preparing these celebrations, 
which serve the useful purpose of affording instruction 
in Poland’s history to the younger generation and to 
tlui invited Anuiricans. 

Polish Charitable Institutions . — Besides contribu- 
ting to the support of the various diocesan charities 
the Poles maintain a growing number of such in- 
stitutions for those of their own nationality. Only 
the more important are noted: Fclician Sisters, 
orphanages, 5, orphans, 585; Sisters of the Third 
Onler of St. Francis, orphanages, 1, orphans, 105; 
Bernardine Sisters, orphanages, 1, orphans, 120; 
Sisters of the Hol^ Family of Nazareth, orphanages, 
1, orphans, 160. 

A very large orphan asylum is now building in 
Chicago, which will be supported by all the Polish 
imrishes of the archdiocese and will be placed in 
charge of the Fclician Sisters. There arc three 
Polish homes for the aged in which 200 are provided 
for. In 1909 St. Felix’s Home for Polish work^g 
gir^ Detroit, conducted by the Felician Sisters, 
assisted 202 girls; another such institution in feast 
Buffalo, New York, comAicted by the same com- 
munity, assisted 267 girls; in the Polish day nurser- 
ies of Chicago and Milwaukee tiearly 20,000 children 
were cared for; St. Mary's Hospital, Chicago, con- 
ducted by the Sisters of tlie Holy Family of Nazareth, 
cared for 2,150 patients. The Immigrant Home, 
East Buffalo, New York, aided 8978 immigrants. 
St. .Toseph's Home for Polish and Lithuanian ImmU 
grants, Now York, has since its foundation in 1896 


given aid to 86,912 immigrants. Both homes are 
now in charge of the Felician Sisters. • 

One of the most notable of the early Pdlish emi- 
grants was the patriot -poet, Julian Niemcewicz, 
who came to America in 1796. He had been Secre- 
tary to the Polish Senate, adjutant-general of Kos- 
ciuszko in the latter’s struggles for Polish inde- 
pendence and his companion in captivity in St. 
Petersburg. He became an American citizen and 
remained in the United States until the formation 
by Bonaparte of the Grand Duchy of Warsaw, when 
he returned to Poland and ivas actively engaged in 
Poland’s cause until his death in 1841. The leading 
spirit of all movements among the Poles in America 
throughout the period of political immigration was 
Henry Corvinus Kqlusowski, the son of one of the 
chamberlains of Stanislaus Poniatowski, the last 
King of Poland. He came to America in 1834. Re- 
turning to Poland he represented a Polish con- 
stituency in the Prussian Parliament, and upon his 
expulsion by the Prussian Government again came to 
the United States. During the Civil W'ar he or- 
ganized the Thirty-first New York Regiment. Later 
held positions in the State Department in W'ashing- 
ton, and translated all official Russian documents 
relating to the purchase of Alaska by the United 
States." He died in 1894. 

Other political immigrants were: Tyssowski, the 
” Dictator of Cracow”; the learned Adam Gurow'ski, 
who in his “Diary of 1801-1865” betrayed a keen 
insight into the conditions of the Civil War period; 
Lieutenant Bielawski, Paul Sobolewski, translator 
of the Polish poets into English; Leopold Julian 
Boe<*k, soldier, statesman, sctholar, who had been 
Professor of lligher Mathinnatics in the Sorbonne 
iM^fore coming to New York, where he founded Ibe 
Polytechnic Institute, said to be the first of its kind 
in America. He later oc(!U])ied chairs in the Uni- 
versities of Virginia and Pennsylvania. He was 
appointed American Educational Commissioner at 
the Universal Exi)Osition in Vienna by Pr(?sident 
Grant, and served in a similar capacity at thc^ Cen- 
tennial Exposition in Philadelphia. "I’he quality 
of the Polish immigrants previous to 1870 was such 
as to give them a prominence out of proportion to 
their numbers, and the record of the Poles in the 
Civil War was a really brilliant one, although there 
were not more than a few hundred Poles in the various 
divisions of the Union Army. The most prominerit 
of these was General Krzyzanowski, who gained his 
military title in this war serving under Carl Schurz, 
who in his memoirs speaks v(^ry favourably of his 
services. Others who served with distinction were 
Jjouis Zychlinski, Henry Kalusowski, Peter Kiol- 
bassa, Jaseph Smolinski, the youngest cavalry officer 
in the Union Army, and Edmund Louis Zalinski, 
who served on General Miles’s staff, and after the 
war occupied the chairs of military science at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and other 
institutions of a similar nature, and became an au- 
thority on military science and an inventor of milil ary 
appliances. The most commanding figure among 
the American Poles wjis Father Vincent Barzynski, 
C.R. As a leader of men, whose vision extended far 
into the future, he stands unique. He was the central 
figure of the most dramatic chapters in /he history 
of the Poles in America. He gave the Poles St. 
Stanislaus College, their first orphanage?, their first 
Catholic paper (the “Gazeta Katolicka”), their first 
daily paper (“Dziennik Chicago.ski”). he formed the 
first teaching corps of Polish nuns, a/d brought into 
being the Polish Roman, Catholic Union. The most 
t^ical of the Poli.sh American laymen to achieve 
distinction was Peter KiV>lbassa,» through whose ef- 
forts the Resurrectionist Fathers came to Chicago. 
Ho served as captain in the Union Army during the 
Civil War, and later served the St.ate of Illinois and 
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the city of Chicago in various and very important 
positions. 

The natne of Father Joseph Dabrowski will long 
be held in grateful remembrance. Besides found- 
ing the Polish Seminary at Detroit he brought the 
first group of Felician Sisters to the United States, 
and later established them in Detroit, where in 1882 
they established their first American mother-house. 
Of Polish American women one of the most prominent 
was Dr. Mary Zakrzewska, who came to America 
in 1858 and founded the New York Infirmary for 
Indigent Women and Children, and the New Eng- 
land Hospital for women and children. Polandns 
contribution to the development of musical, dramatic, 
and plastic art has been a notable one. In 1876 a 
little band of Polish intellectuals, among whom was 
llenry Sienkiewicz, at.tempted to found a sort of 
Brook -Farm community in California. The at- 
tempt failed but gave to America Helena Modjeska 
(Modrzejewska), who from the night of her American 
d6but in San Francisco in 1877 until her retirement 
thirty years later was among thci foremost artists on 
the American stage. Others who became more or 
less identified with American national life were the 
sculptors Henry Drnochowski, whose busts of Kos- 
ciuszko and Pulaski adorn t-he national capitol, 
and Casimir Chodzinski, creator of the Kosciuszko 
monument in Chicago and the Pulaski monument in 
Washington. Prominent in the Polish community 
of to-day are: Ralph Modjeski, one of the foremost 
engineers in the United Stages; John Smulski, ex- 
state treasurer of Illinois; Dr. F. Fronezak, health 
commissioner of Buffalo; Bishop Paul Peter Rhode, 
the first Pole to be raised to the episcopate in the 
United States; Felix Borowski, composer and 
critic. 

Every Polish parish has its mut ual aid societies, 
affiliated in nearly every instance with one of the 
major national organizations, all of which are con- 
ducted on a basis of fraternal insurance. These 
societies do a great amount of good among the poor, 
caring for such of their members as are visited by 
misfortune, giving the Poles d(*sirable solidarity, and 
making for the social, n^ligious, and (!conomic auvance 
of the Polish community. Most frequently they are 
parish organizations, and partake of the character 
of confraternities, wdiose public appearance at Divine 
services on national and rrligious festivals lends 
solemnity to the occasions and constitutes an open 

{ )rofcssion of the Faith of the Polish masses. In the 
arger Polish communities there are associations of 
physicians, dentists, druggists, journalists, merchants, 
and military, dramatic, and singing societies, nearly 
all of which are affiliated with the major organiza- 
tions. The many building, loan, and savings ^- 
sociations among the Poles have received high praise 
from state officials. 

From 1866 to 1870 various local organizations were 
forming in Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Chicago, New 
York, Milwaukee, and in San Francisco, where there 
had existed a Polish colony since the Civil War. The 
most important Polish Catholic organization, Zjed- 
noczenie Polsko-Rzymsko Katolickie pod Opiek^ 
Boskiego Serca Jezusa (The Polish Roman Catholic 
Union under the Protection of the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus), wa^jOrganized in 1873, but it was not until 
1886 that it assumed its present character, although 
the spirit of the Union has always been staunchly 
Catholic. Its first organ was the '‘Gazeta Kato- 
Uoka”: the pre.sent official organ is the '*Nar6d 
Polski ” (The Piliiish N ation) . The Union has a mem- 
bership of 52,000, in 550 cmincils, all of which are 
parish organizations; its assets are $666,708. In 
1910 the increase in membership was 13,000, and the 
jnere^ in its assets $175,815. In the same year 
it assisted fifty-six students, children of its members, 
by distributing among them $4268. It has assisted 


crippled members by voluntary gifts amounting 
to $1455 in the same period. Its educational fund, 
the interest of which supports indigent students, is 
$31,051. 

The Zwiazek Narodowy Polski (Polish National 
Alliance) was founded in Philadelphia in 1880, and in 
the same year the head-quarters of the organization 
were established in Chicago, where they have since 
remained. In its first constitution the Alliance pro- 
fessed “obedience to the Roman Catholic faith, since 
that is the faith of the vast majority of the Polish 
nation”, but further committed itself to a programme 
of “toleration of all creeds in the spirit of Poland’s 
ancient constitution”. Socialists were barred. All 
official religious services were to be conducted accord- 
ing to Catholic rites. Succeeding conventions grad- 
ually eliminated all reference to religion, and the 
bar to iidmission of Socialists was removed. “Anar- 
chists and criminals” are still excluded. Recently 
the Alliance is waging open war wdth the Socialistic 
element, with whose doctrine of internationalism 
the exaggerat,ed nationalism of the Alliance is at 
variance. At first many of the clergy belonged to 
the Alliance, but with the development of the anti- 
clerical programme of the organizat.ion the 'number 
has become insignificant. The Alliance has a mem- 
bership of 71,000 men and w'omen, in 1118 councils. 
The Zwi^zek Spiewakdw (Alliance of Singt^rs), the 
Zwi^zek Wojsk Polskich (Alliance of Polish Military 
Societies), and the Zw'iazek Sokoldw (Athletic Al- 
liance), while maintaining autonomy, are federated 
with the Alliance, and their membership is included 
in the number given for the National Alliance, with 
slight exceptions. There is likcwdstj an independent 
Turners’ Alliance with a membership of 3000. 'Ihe 
lissets of the National Alliance arc placed at $1,150,- 
000, but including as it docs the Alliance Home, etc., 
are probably in excess of the actual assets. The 
organ of the Alliance is the “Zgoda” (Harmony). 
Except in its attitude tow^ards thc^ Church the Alliance 
closely resembles the Polish Roman Catholic Union. 
The Catholic Order of ForcsttTs has 02 l*olish courts, 
wdtha membership of 8106, and the number of Polish 
members in other courts excc^cds 1000. ’'Fho order 
furnishes the Polish cjourts with conslitiftions and 
rituals printed in Polish, and all business of those 
courts is transacted in l*olish. Zwiqzek Polek (Al- 
liance for Polish Wo^nen) has a membership of 8000. 
It closely resembles the Polish National Alliance, 
but since a society of Polish w'omen cannot thrive 
except as a parish organization, much of the offi- 
cial indifferentism of the national body is counter- 
acted by the priests who act as chaplains of the local 
branches. , 

Of Catholic organizations besides the Polish Roman 
Catholic Union the following are important: Stowar- 
zyszenie Polakdw w Arneryce (Association of Poles in 
America), Milwauked; membership, 7332; Macierz 
Polska, Chicago, membership, 4500F; more than any 
other Catholic organization it is concerned with the 
social welfare of the young. It is confined almost 
entirely to the parishes in charge of the Resurrec- 
tionist Fathers; Unia Polska (The Polish Union), 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, membership, 9000. A 
schism occurred in the organization in 1008, and 
one faction, with head-quarters in Buffalo, has a 
m^bership slightly smaller than the first. A Catiio- 
lic Union in Winona, Minnesota, has a membership 
of 1400. ^ 

Excepting the numerically insignificant Socialistic 
group none of the na/tionalistic organizations have 
dared to "attack the Church as such, liowcver much 
their organs may attack individual members of the 
clergy and certain religious congregations. The 
younger element docs not take kindly to these at- 
tacks, and the indications are that the crisis has 
passed. The spread of the spirit of indcpcndenire 
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occasioned the first Polish Congress, held in Buffalo 
in 1896. A second was held in the same city in 1901, 
and a third in Pittsburg in 1904. These congresses 
sought to find remedies for the sad conditions then 
prevailing, and the efforts of the promoters were 
largely confined to inducing the Holy See to give the 
American Poles bishops of their own nationality. 
A fourth congress, differing radically from the three 
preceding, inasmuch as its spirit was purely secular, 
was convened under the auspices of the Polish Na- 
tional Alliance on the occasion of the unveiling of the 
Pulaski and Kosciuszko monuments in Washington. 
12 Mfiy, 1910. Tlie congress, which was ignored 
by the clergy and the Catholic organizations, declared 
itself in favour of educational institutions for the 
Polish youth which would be utterly removed from 
“clerical” influence. Many attempts have been 
made to federate the various Polish organizationsi 
but they have invariably failed. Bishop Rhode has 
fathered t he last at, tempt at federation, which seems 
likely to succeed because unity is being sought along 
purely Catholic lines. 

The growt h in numbers and efficiency of the Polish 
parochial schools is a story of faith, patriotism, un- 
parallel A1 generosit y, and supreme endeavour on the 
part of Polish clergy, religious cornmunitics, and 
laity, who came with no asset but their willing hands 
and the fait h of t,hoir fathers. The Poles take care of 
themselves. Where they have contributed to the 
building of non-Polish churches and schools, they are 
quick to establish schools for their owm children as 
soon as their numbers warrant the attempt, which 
with them is miKih (earlier than wit,h,those of any other 
nationality. The l*olcs realize<i very early that their 
children who attended schools other tlian Polish, 
however much they succeeded, ceased to bo an asset 
to the Polish community in its endeavours to lift 
itself above its present condition. The Polish schools 
in America arc a distinctly new world product. Con- 
sidering the shortness of their American history the 
Poles have a larger proportion of native clergy and 
teaching nuns thjin any other class of American 
Catholics. Fully 95 per cent of the teachers in the 
Polish parochial scihools are American by birth or 
training. The Polos cannot be satisfied with teachers 
other than Polish. Hence their Americanization is 
a development and not a veneer. This factor of a 
native clergy and teacjhing corps thoroughly American 
in thought and speech, and thoroughly Polish in their 
sympatihies with the incoming thousands, makes for 
a healthy conservaf ism, and precludes violent rup- 
tures with traditions of the past. The Poli.sh 
parochial schools are performing a ttisk which could 
not, because of a multitude of i;ircuinstances, be 
satisfactorily performed by any other, however 
superior from a purely scholastic standpoint. The 
most formidable obstacle to more rapid progress is 
the ever-increasing tide of immigrants. Clergy and 
teachers must edntend with parents whose poverty 
and old-world viewpoint arc factors in keeping the 
children at home upon every pretext, and with- 
drawing them for ever on the day of their First Com- 
munion. The constant increase in the number of 
children necessitates the erection of new schools, in 
spite of the parents* inability to contribute to their 
sum^ort, increases the shortage of teachers, makes^or 
ovCTcrowding and inefficiency, because the religious 
communities, to satisfy the demands made upon 
them, must send into the? class-room the young nun 
t<y whom it has been impossible to give a ^thorough 
training. These hardships fall with double force 
upon the newly-organized parishes. ■ Ibc older 
religious communities, several of which have reached 
a high degree of efficiency, cannot supply the in- 
creasing demand in the schools already under their 
charge, and hence the new parishes must content 
themselves with teachers such as the more recently- 
XII.-~14 


established communities can .afford. The; presence 
of lay teachers in the Polish schools is ev^loiKu; of the 
inadequacy in the number of the Polish nflns. The 
necessity of teaching in two languages doubles t.he 
work of the teachers, and yet it is this very system 
which will most intelligently adjust the Poles to t In ir 
American surroundings. The establishment of Polish 
schools, especially in the Middle West, nearly always 
coincides with the organization of the parishes. Tlie 
first building erected is usually m.ade to serve as 
school and church for some years unt-il a cliurch can 
be built, when the first building is used entirel^^ for 
school purposes. 

The first Polish school in the Unit(;d Hl af es is that 
in Panna Maria, Texas, established by Father 
Bakanowski, C.R., in LSfiO. I'he first teach<»r was 
Peter Kiolbassa. The second school was that of 
St. Stanislaus*8 Parish, Milw.aukec', which dates from 
1867. St. Stanislaus’s School in Chicago was jdacu'd 
in charge of the School Sisfers of Notre J.)aine in 
1873. The accompanying list of statistics affords 
striking evidence of the growth in numbers of the 
Polish schools since that, t ime. 

Besides the parochial schools the Poles maintain 
the following institutions of higher education: SS. 
Cyril and Met.hodius’s Seminary, Orchard Clrovc', 
Michigan, founded by Fathers b('o))old Moc/iygemba 
and Josc;ph Dtj-browski. The seminary was established 
in Detroit in 1887, and was tr:insf(*rred to ()rc;h:ird 
Grove in ltW)9. Professors, 17; students, 3.50. 
St. Stanislaus’s College*, Chicago, founded by the 
Resurrectionist Fathers in 1891, a day and boarding 
school, professors, 15; students, 210. St. Bonaveii- 
ture’s College, Pulaski, Wisconsin, fouraled by the 
Franciscan Fathers in 1889, f)rofessors, 7; students, 
45. St. John Cantius’s College, Brookl.and, Wash- 
ington, D. C., founded in 1909, (anljraces scholasticatc 
for the Missionaries of the Divine Love of Jesus, and 
is affiliated with the Catholic Univ(‘rsit y of America. 
St. John Cantius’s College, 10ri(*, i*ennsylvania; 
founded in 1909, maintained by the Socic'ty of St. 
John Cantius, which is cornpos(‘(l of Polish pric;sts anti 
laymen. Pennsylvania Polish College of St. John, 
Philadelphia, founded in 19t)S b}*^ Rev. John God ryez, 
D.D., Ph.D., J.II.D. 'Fhe A(\*id(*my of the Holy 
Family of Naz.areth, Chicago, found('(i in 1887 by 
the Sisters of the Holy Family of Naz:ir(‘t h. Twenty 
nuns form the teacJii^^g staff; students, 1,5(). The 
number of Polish stutl(;nts at various oth(*r insti- 
tutions is very considerable, esj)ecially in day-schools 
in our large cities. Neaidy one-third of the st udent 
body at St. Francis’s Seminary, St. Francis, Wiscon- 
sin, are Poles. Several of our non-Polish Catholic 
institutions, notably the Univc‘rsity of Notre Dame 
and St. Francis’s Seminary, have introduced the 
study of the Polish language;, literature, and history 
into their curricula. The teaching of l*olish has 
likewise been introduced in the public schools of 
several of our large cities in which there is a large 
Polish population. 

One hundred of the Polish clergy are members of 
religious communities. Of this number 65 are mem- 
bers of Polish communities or t)rovinces. — (a) Fran- 
ciscan Fathers (O.F.M.), Commissariate of the 
Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary, Pulaski, 
Wisconsin: fathers, S; xjrofessed clerics. 7; novice 
clerics, 4; professed brothers, 18; novice Hiy brothers, 
1; brothers of the Third Order, 3. (b) Fran(;i.S(!an 

Fathers (O.M.C.), Province of St. Anthony of Padua, 
Buffalo, New York: fathers, 20; cleri(\s an<l students, 
44; lay brothers, 16. (c) Fat hers fi the Ri^urrec- 

tion: priests, 33, of wdiom 27 are Pol<‘s; brothers, 21. 
(d) Missionaries of the ‘Divine Love of Jesus, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1. (e) Vincenti.^n Fathers (C.M.), 

Polish Province of the Congregation of the Mission, 
Chicago: fathers, 8. 

Polish priests, members of other congregations and 
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orders: — Holy Ghost Fathers, 10; Benedictines, 2 ; 
Augustiniait, 1; Jesuit^5; Fathers of the Holy Cross, 
10; Redanptorists, 2; Carmelite, 1; Servites, 2; Pas- 
sionist, 1; Capuchin, 1; Society of the Divine Sa- 
viour, 1. 

Communities of Women. — (a) Bernardine Sisters 
of St. Francis, Reading, Pennsylvania: sisters, 70. 
(b) Sisters of the Third Order of St. Francis, under 
the Patronage of St. Cunegundc, Chicago: professed 
sisters, 98; novices, 6; candidates, 26. (c) Polish 

Franciscan School Sisters, St. Louis, Missouri: 
professed sisters, 29; novices, 18; postulants, 4; 
aspirants, 2. (d) Fclician Sisters, O.S.F. The Com- 

munity is divided into three provinces, with mother- 
houses at Detroit, Buffalo, and Milwaukee. (1) 
Western Province of Presentation of the B. V. M., 
mother-house at Detroit, established 1882: professed 
sist(‘rs, 273; novices, 30; postulants, 55; in preparatory 
course, 65. (2) North-western Province of the Pres- 

entation of the B. V. M., Milwaukee: professed sis- 
ters, 170; novices, 17; postulants, 27. (3) Eastern 
Province, Buffalo: professed choir sisters, 278; nov- 
ices, 32; postulants, 93; lay sisters, professed, 66; 
novices, 6; postulants, 21; candidates in pre- 
paratory course, 73. These were the statistics 
the province just prior to the establishment of the 
new province, with mother-house in Milwaukee, to 
which 203 professed sisters and novices were trans- 
ferred (August, 1910). Eastern Province, Buffalo, 
New York: profe.ssed sisters, 240; novices, 50; postu- 
lants, 87; professed lay sisters, 61; novices, 3; postu- 
lants, 14; candidates, 52. (c) Sisters of the Holy 

Family of Nazareth, Desplaines, Illinois: professed 
sisters, 350; noviees, 90; postulants, 45. (f) Polish 
Sisters of St. Joseph, Stevens Point, Wisconsin: 
professed sisters, 191; novices, 60; candidates, 40. 
(g) Sisters of the Resurrection, Chicago: professed 
sisters, 50; novices, 13; candidates, 19. Total num- 
ber in communities distinctively Polish, 2180. There 
arc upwards of eight hundred Poli.sh sisters in 
the various non-Polish communities. Of this number 
412 arc members of the Community of the School 
Sisters of Notre Dame (Milwaukee) ; 30 belong to the 
Holy Cross community (Notre Dame, Indiana); 
73 to the Sisters of St. Francis (La Fayette, Indiana), 
20 to the Sisters of St. Francis (St. Francis, Wiscon- 
sin). 

Since 1900 the efficiency of ifjie various census and 
immigration bureaux has been greatly improved, and 
stati.stics of Polish immigration are thoroughly re- 
liable. Government Census Reports have hitherto 
been inadequate, partly because of the indifference of 
the Poles themscjvcs, who frequently were satisfied 
to be enumerated as Germans, Russians, and Aus^ 
trians; the classification “natives of Poland” eni- 
bracing a large non-Polish clement, and the migratory 
character of a large part of the Polish population 
all added to the confusion. The following tables 
from the “Report of the Twelfth Census”, 1900, are 
not without intenist: 


Yeah 

PoLiBH Born 
Foreion 
Population 

Percentage op 
Total Foreign 
Population 

I860 

7,298 

0.2 

1870 f 

14,436 

0.3 

1880 1 

48,557 

0.7 

1890 : .. 

147,440 

1.6 

1900 

__ V- 

383,510 

3.7 


Persons in the United States having both parents 
born in Poland, 6p8,536. Native white persons 
having one parent born in Poland, 290,912. Tot^l 
white persons having fathers born in Poland, 704,405; 
having mothers born in Poland, 683,572. The 


"natives of Poland” Census, 1900, are classified ai 


follows: 

From German Poland 150,237 

From Russian Poland 154,424 

From Austrian Poland 58;503 

Poland, unknown 20,436 


Years Ending 

30 June 

Immigrants 

Emigrants 

Net Gain 

1899 

28,446 

46,938 

43,617 

69,620 

82,343 

67,757 

102,437 

95,835 

138,033 

68,105 

77,565 

128,348 

45,448 



1900 



1901 



1902 



1903 



1904 



1905 



1906 



1907 



1908 

1909 

1910 

1910 (July-Dcc.) 

46,727 

19,290 

16,884 



21,378 

58,275 

111,464 


Since July, 1907, the Bureau of Immigrs^^ion has 
recorded the number of departing aliens. The period 
embraces the fmamaal depression of 1907-08, which 
sent so many of other nationalities to Europe as to 
cause a marked tlecrejise in their American numbers. 
Basing an estimate upon the record of the year end- 
ing 30 June, 1910, during which year the United 
States had resumed an almost normal condition, 
we may safely assume that the net increase in the 
number of Poles in the United States was, for the 
period 1899 to 1 Jan., 1911, not less than 750,000. 
In the period 1900-07 the outward movement was 
very slight. The birth-rate in many of our parishes 
in which the Galician element proflominatos is almost 
50 per cent of the number of families. Statistics 
given in the accompanying table are based upon the 
following sources, viz: — the “Official Catholic Direc- 
tory” (1911); manuscript information received from 
Polish clergy and non-Polish priests labouring among 
the Poles; information received from officials of 
various Polish organizations; reports (several based 
U{)on special census taken for this article) sent by 
46 archbishops and bishops, in whoso diocese are 
more than 90 per cent of the Polish clergy; recent 
reports of the Bureau of Immigration, which give the 
intended destination of the immigrants. Where dis- 
crepancies occur in the various reports, averages have 
not been struck, but an effort was made to learn the 
method used in making an estimate in typical dis- 
tricts. Allowance should be made for the recent 
natural increase a^^d enormous immigration, the vast 
floating population, the 800 small settlements neither 
constituting Polish parishes nor having Polish pas- 
tors, the “Independe^B^ts”, those indifferent to the 
Faith, the single men. A number of^the reports were 
based upon a census taken in 1907. Taking all these 
factors into consideration it may be safely assumed 
that there are no fewer than 2,800,000 Poles in the 
United States. 


^Abcbdxocbsb 

A 

Clergt 

Parishes 

a 

0 

o 

A 

Nuns 

Teaching 

s 

s 

sj 

(JH 

School 

Children 

§ 

s| 

££ 

Baltimore 

0 

6 

3 

25 


1,616 

16.7W) 

BostOD C. 

8 

„ 8 

3 

7 

2 

414 

13,747 

Chicafco 

81 

®36 

28 

362 


23,283 

223,304 

Cincinnati 

2 

2 

2 

, . 


95 

981 

Milwaukee 

44 

18 

17 

148 

7 

9,232 

50,182 

New York 

11 

0 

4 


6 

553 

30,000 

Orejjon City 

1 

1 





1,600 

PhiladelpMa 

28 

10 

ii 

51 

"e 

3,470 

56,000 

St. TjOUIb 

7 

6 

6 



849 

12,700 

St. Paul 

9 

9 

5 

23 

*2 

1,275 

11,500 
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Diocese 

• 

Clergy 

Parishes 

Schools 

Nuns 

Teaching 

Lay 

Teachebc 

School 

Children 

ae 

££ 

Albany 

9 

7 

5 

15 

15 

1,541 

13,200 


8 

7 

4 


5 

504 

17,515 

Delloville 

6 

5 

4 

10 

1 

375 

5,491 

Brooklyn 

14 

11 

0 

25 

2 

1.285 

40.000 

Buffalo 

41 

21 

21 

141 

1 

8,398 

88.759 


2 

2 

1 


2 

64 

2.200 


1 

1 





838 

Cievelanrl 

24 

18 

12 

56 

10 

4,927 

51,990 

ColumbiiH 

4 

4 

4 

5 

2 

325 

3.216 


2 

2 





1,100 


1 

1 





■700 


1 

1 





2,400 

Detroit, 

33 

IS 

10 

138 


8.028 

49.000 

Duluth 

7 

7 

2 

3 


390 

5,476 

lOrie 

8 

7 

5 

18 


1.010 

13,200 

Kali River 

4 

4 

2 

6 

1 

372 

0.200 


5 

«> 





7.200 

Kort Wayne 

18 

13 

12 

55 

1 

3,031 

29,000 

Galvcaton 

8 

8 

4 

5 

5 

329 

7,205 

Grand Rupida 

19 

17 

11 

81 

4 

4,418 

40,200 


33 

?S 

19 

47 

2 

2,344 

23,231 

IlarriaburK 

6 

4 

4 

21 


1,800 

91544 

Hartford 

10 

11 

10 

14 

i9 

1,740 

39.000 

Kansas City.O 

1 

1 

1 

1 


40 

900 

La Crosse 

13 

12 

8 

18 

3 

797 

11,032 

Leavenworth 

1 

1 

1 

3 


86 

1,100 


1 

1 





1,400 

Little Rock 

1 

1 





i;550 

Louisville 

2 






400 

Manchester 

3 

2 

1 

5 


184 

1,900 

Marquette 

Mobile 

7 

1 

8 

1 

2 

4 

i 

283 

9,500 

400 

Monterey and 








Loa Angeles ^ 

1 

1 





1,200 

Newark 

15 

11 

‘i 

39 

“i 

2,570 

50,550 

Ogdensburg 


1 





1.100 

Omaha 

15 

12 

“7 

47 


1,013 

10.000 

Peoria 

fl 

0 

5 

20 

’ ‘2' 

1,429 

12,140 

Pittsburg 

40 

33 

10 

74 

18 

4,913 

77,309 

Providence 

0 

5 





5.500 

Rochester 

3 

3 

‘3 

11 


496 

4,700 

Rockford 

1 






000 

St. Cloud 

17 

’i4 

' O 

18 

“4* 

639 

12,076 

St. Joscfdi 

1 

1 

1 

4 


190 

1,700 

Salt Lake 

1 






600 

San Antonio 

8 

io 

io 

32 


1,071 

6,042 

Scranton 

33 

32 

12 

23 

‘‘4’ 

1,842 

52,200 

Seattle 

3 

3 





2,800 

Sioux City 

1 

1 

"i 

3 


57 

1,100 

Sioux Kails 

2 

1 

1 


'2' 

90 

1,250 

Springfield 

9 

8 

4 

45 


1,437 

28,580 

Superior 

8 

8 

3 

13 


493 

7,200 

Syracuse 

4 

4 

2 

0 

"2’ 

455 

4,500 

Trenton 

13 

8 

7 

25 

2 

1,087 

23,000 

Wheeling 

4 

4 

1 


j 

78 

6,000 

Wichita 

1 

1 




1,100 

Wilmington 

1 

1 

‘ i 

8 


500 

4,200 

Winona 

8 

7 

3 

18 1 


025 

6,420 


702 

.517i330 

1 

l,078jl34 

104,143 

1,244,428 


Archuiocesk, Diocehb, or Polish 

Vic.\.RiA.TE Apostolic Population 

Dubuque 800 

New Orleans 700 

San Francisco #. 3,000 

Santa Fe 550 

Alexandria 400 

Alton 410 

Baker City 500 

Bismarck 600 

Boise 700 

Concordia 300 

Covidngton 450 

Davenport 550 

Helena , 800 

inejjanapolis 900 

Lead ®00 

Nashville 4600 

Natchez 350 

Oklahoma 700 

Portland 1,600 

Richmond 900 

Sacramento 800 


Archdiocese, Diocese, or Poush 

Vicariate Apostolic Population 

St. Augustine .‘ifiO 

Savannah 1,200 

Tucson 300 

Brownsville 350 

North Carolina 420 

Alaska, Hawaii, etc 400 

Total 18,830 


The Polish Press in the United States . — Since the 
appearance of the first issue of the *^Echo z Polski’- 
(Echo from Poland), 1 June, 1863, in New York the 
Polish Press has been a faithful mirror of the condi- 
tions obtaining among the Poles in the United States. 
No fewer than one hundred and forty papers have 
been established since 1863, but of this number not 
more than seventy have survived, and the number 
is constantly fluctuating, although there is a steady 
average increase from year to year. The first paper 
was devoted entirely to agitation in favour of the 
mother country. Its publication was discontinued in 
1865. Not until 1870 was another, attempt made, 
when the ^H')rzel Bialy” (The White Eagle), made its 
appearance at Washington, Missouri, a promising 
Polish colony. The paper was issued at irr(*gular 
intervals until 1875, and differed from the **Echo”, 
inasmuch as it was devoted entirely to the affairs of 
the Poles in America. A third paper was established 
at Union, Missouri, by John Barzynski, for many 
years after a prominent figure among the American 
Poles. This third paper was the '‘Pielgrzym’^ 
(Pilgrim), which later became “Gazeta Polska 
Katolicka^^ published at Detroit until 1875, since 
when it has been published at Chicago and has borne 
the name **Gazeta Katolicka’\ For many years it 
was the organ of Father Vincent Barzynski and the 
Resurrectionist Fathers, and its strong militant spirit 
passed into the '^Dziennik Chicagoski”, established 
by them in 1 890. Until 1 880 the Gazeta ” was edited 
by John Barzynski, who was succeeded by Ladis- 
laus Smulski. Both were men of no mean ability and 
sterling Catholicity. The ** G azeta Katolicka * ' passed 
into the control of Ladislaus Smulski, and is still 
published by the Smulski estate. It has always pre- 
served its splendidly Catholic tone, and still ranks 
as the foremost among the Polish Catholic weeklies. 
The ‘‘Gazeta Polska \ms founded by Ladislaus 
Dyniewicz at Chicago in J.873, and for many years 
the “Gazeta Katolicka” and the “Gazeta Polska” 
were avowed champions of two factions, the Catholic 
Conservatives and the Nationalists. The circulation 
of the two papers is about 20,000. 

Of the seventy Polish papers now published, nine- 
teen are published at Chicago. Not more than 
twenty are really as well as professedly Catholic. 
About twenty-five arc “ neutral while the rest range 
from the merely neutral to the“ yellow” anti-clerical 
daily papers published at Chicago and Milwaukee, 
and the two Socialistic pai)er8. The latter are less 
harmful to> the Polish masses than the sensational 
papers claiming to be Catholic but countenancing 
open opposition to ecclesiastical authority. It is 
remarkable testimony to the faith of the Polish masses 
that .this campaign of vilification has not been 
fraught with greater harm, and that it must be car- 
• lied on under the pretence of the reformatidh of the 
Polish clergy. With the exception of the avowedly 
Socialistic Press, which lays no claim to being Polish 
in spirit, none of the papers are professedly atheistic 
or irreligious. Of the nine Polish dail}^apcrs four 
are published at Chicago, two at Buffali^ two at Mil- 
waukee, and one at Detroit. Their combined cir- 
culation is nearly 80,000; tlvit of the “Dziennik 
Chicagoski” is over 16,000. I^hrde of the daily 
papers, “Dziennik Chicagoski”, “N.owiny Polskie” 
(“The Polish News”, Milwaukee), and the “Polak 
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w Ameryce^' (*^Thc Pole in America**, Buffalo), are 
thoroughly Catholic; one published at Chicago is 
Socialistic; one, the “Zgoda** (Harmony), published 
at Chicago, is ‘‘neutral** and openly anti-clerical. 
The sensational Press, daily and weekly, constitutes 
the most demoralizing factor among the American 
Poles, brazenly defying every law of journalistic 
ethics, publishing every scandal under heavy display 
lines, bitterly attacking clergy, religious communities, 
and parochial schools, comparable only to the lowest 
type of journalism of thci Latin countries. 

• Of the Polish daily papers, the oldest is the “Dzien- 
nik Chicagoski**, a valiant defender of the Faith 
throughout the twenty years of its publication. With 
but short interruption, its guiding spirit from the be- 
ginning has been Stanislaus Szwajkart, one of the 
iibh'st Catholic journalists in the United States. 
Anolh(T daily, a tower of strength in the Catholic 
cause, is “ Polak w Ameryce**, for many years edited 
l)y Stanislaus Slisz, whose brilliant mind was equalled 
only by his uncompromising Catholicism. The cir- 
culation is 14,0(X). 

FoiiD, Century Mnynzine (Feb., 1902) ; Official Catholic Directory 
(MiI\v;iiikfo, 1911); Mod.tehka, Afemories and Impressions^ an 
Autohiof/raphy (\r\v York, 1910); American Catholic Historical 
Researches l.limu:iry and April, 1910); Van Noiiman, Polawl,the 
Kniufd a many Nations (New Y'ork, 1907); Balcii, Our Nlaric 
Fellon'-Citizens (NfW York, lOlOp, Stkiner, On the Trail of the 
Irnmit/rnnt (New York, P,XMi); Idem, The Immigrant Tide, its 
Ebb and Flow (Now York, 1900); Mayo-Smith, Emigration and 
Immigration (Now York, 190S); Reports of the Commissioner 
Oencral of Immigration (\Va.shingt<in, 1908, 1900, 1910); Twelfth 
C(’7tsus tif the United States (Wa.shiiiKt.on, 1901-04); Hall, Im- 
migration and its Effects upon the United States (Now York, 1908); 
Statesman's Year Book (London, 1910); Dowwey, letters in tho 
Chicago Tribune (Oct. and Nov., 1910); Weyl, The Outlook (April, 
1910); Warne, The Slav Invasion (Philadelphia, 1904); Kru- 
87.KA, Histonja Polska w Ameryce (Milwaukee, 19(15-08); Osaha, 
IHstorya Zwiazku N. P. (Chicago, 190v)); Zahajkif.wicz, Zlota 
Ksiega (Chicago, 1897); Dunikowbki, Wsrod Polonii w Ameryce 
(Lemberg, 1893); Bcjak, Calicya (Lemberg, 1910); Szcze- 
PANowsKi, Nrdza, Oalicyi w Cyfrach (I.einbcrg, 1888) ; Kaubow- 
IA», Dzieje Edukacgjne Polakow na Obczyznie (liCmberg, 1911); 
OsADA, 0 Slronnictwie Demokrntyezno-Narodowym % Lidze 
Narodowej — Liga Narodowa a Polary w Ameryce — Sokolstwo 
Polskic (Chicago, 1905); SiENKiP.wirz, Lishj z Podrozy (Warfm^x^ 
189-1); Pamiatka Srehrnego Juhileuszu Parafii Su\ Stanislnwa 
Kostki w Pittsburgu (Pittsburg, 1901); Dzieje Parafii Sw. Tro- 
jcy (Chicago, 1898); Pamiatka Srebrnego Jubileuszu Parafii 
Su\ Joztfa w Manistee (Maui.'itce, 1909); IHstorya Parafii Sw, 
Jarka (La Salle, Illinois, 1900); Bernard, Die Polenfrage 
(Tijripzig, 1910); Idem, Dir Sladtpnlitik in Ovbiet des dcutschpol- 
nischen national itatcnknmpfes (Leipzig, 1909); SEnoczYNHKi, Con- 
fessions of a Polish Priest in Catholic Stamlard and Tunes. 

Felix Thomas Seiioczynski. 

Policastro, Diocese of^ (Policastrensis), in the 
province of Salerno, Southern Italy. The city is 
situated on a hill that overlooks that gulf of the 
Tyrrhenian Sea, to whitdi Policastro gives its name. 
It i.s the ancient I’iluntia, and may be regarded as the 
continuation of the Diocese of Buxentum, the first 
known bishop of which was Rusticus (501), \yhile 
another, Sabbadius, is mentioned in 649. San Pietro 
I*oppa Carbone (1070), a Benedictine of Cava, re- 
signed after governing the diocese for a short while, 
and was succeeded by Arnaldo. In 1211 the Emperor 
Frederick II, disregarding the candidate of the chap- 
ter, wishe{l to give tliis sec to his physician, Jacopo, 
but Innocent HI appointed the regularly elected 
bislioj). OtJier bishops of Policastro were: Gabriele 
Atilio (1471), a Latin poet; Urbano Fclicio (1630), 
who hold a synod, and was the author of several excel- 
lent works; Filippo Jacobio (1652) remodelled the 
c7)iscopa>palaci; of Orsaca, where the bishops usually 
reside; Vincenzo d<j Sylva, O.P. (1672), remodelled the 
episcopal palace of Policastro; he was besieged in his 
palace of Orsaca by Count Fabrizio Carafa, on ac- 
count of his firmness in maintaining the rights of his 
Church; Tommaso della Rosa (1679) restored the 
cathedral; Antonio della Rosa (1705) restored the 
seminary. In the Dioqpse of S. Giovanni a Piro there 
was a B(isilian m6na3tcry. Policjistro is a suffr^an of 
Salerno; it has 38 parishes, with 64,000 inhabitants; 
2 religious houcos of men, and 3 of women; 207 sec- 


ular, 9 regular priests; 234 churches or chapels. Mgr 
Vescia is the present bishop. 

Cappeludtti, Le Ckieae d ' ltalta , XXI. 

U. Benigni. 

Polignac, Melchior be, cardinal, diplomatist, 
and writer, b. of an ancient family of Auvergne, at 
Le Puy, France, 11 October, 1661; d. in Paris, 3 April, 
1742. He studied with great distinction at the College 
de Clermont and the Sorbonne. While still a young 
man, he was present at the conclave whicli elected 
Pope Alexander VIII in 1689; and he took part in the 
negotiations at Rome concerning the Declaration of 
1682. In 1691 he assisted at the election of Innocent 
XII, and in 1693 was appointed ambassador extraor- 
dinary to Poland. Here he won the favour of John 
Sobioski, and succeeded in having the Prince de Conti 
chosen as Sobieski's siu^cessor. Through Conti's 
dilatoriness, the clec^tion proved ineffectual, and Louis 
XIV, blaming Polignac, ordered him to return to his 
Abbey of Bon-Port. In 1702, however, he wfis granted 
two nciv abbeys and in 1706 sent to Rome, with 
Cardinal de la Tremoille, charged to settle the affairs 
of France with Clement XL Between 1710 and 1713 
he energetically supported French interests at the 
Conferences of (^ertruydenberg and the Congress of 
Utrecht, and in 1713 was made cardinal. Com- 
promised in Cellamare's conspiracy, ho was ban- 
ished, in 1718, to his abb(‘y of Auchin, in Flanders. 
In 1724 he was again placed in charge of French in- 
terests at Rome and assist od at the conclave which 
elected Benedict XIII. For eight years he repre- 
sented his count^’^ at the Court of Rome, occupied 
with the difficulties arising out of the Bull “ Unigeni- 
tus**, and returned to Franco in 1730, having been 
Archbishop of Auch since 1724. 

Devoted to art and literature, and the collection of 
medals and antiques, Polignac became a member of 
the Academy in 1701, succeeding Bossuet. His 
addresses, sometimes delivered in Latin as correct and 
fluent as his French, were much admired. His great 
work, “Anti-Lucretius**, a poem in nine books (Paris, 
1745), offers a refutation of Lucnjtiiis and of Bayle, as 
well as an attempt to determine the nature of the 
Hupreme Good, of the soul, of motion, luid of space. 
His philosophical views— generally siimlar to those 
of Descartes — are cnuestionablo, but the poem is, in 
form, the best imitation of Lucretius and Virgil 
extant. c 

Charlevoix in Mimoires de TrHoux (June, 1742); Faucher, 
Yie du card, de Polignac (Paris, 1777) ; de Boze, Ilistoire de V Aca- 
demic des inscriptions, 

J. Lataste. 

Politi, Lancetx)t, in religion Ambrosius Catha- 
RTNUs, b. at Siena, 1483; d. at Naples, 1553. At 
sixteen he became Doctor of Civil and Canon Law 
(J.U.D.) in the academy of Siena. After visiting 
many academics ii\ Italy and France he was ap- 
ointed (1508) a professor at Sipna, and had among 
is pupils Giovanni del Monte, afterwards Pope 
Julius III, and the celebrated Sixtus of Siena, a con- 
verted Jew who esteemed his master, yet severely 
criticized some of his writings. About 1513 ho entered 
the Order of St. Dominic in the convent of St. Mark, 
at Florence. He studied Scripture and theology with- 
out a master. This may account for his independence, 
«xnd his defence of opinions which were singula^ espe- 
cially in regard to predestination, the certitude of 
possessing grace, the reqjdcnce of bishops in their dio- 
ceses, and the intention required in the minister of a 
sacraULent. lie was a strenuous defender of the Faith 
against Luther and iiis followers; and was prominent 
in the discussions of the Council of Trent, to which he 
was called by his former pupil, Cardinal del Monte, 
legate of Paul III. In the third public session (4 Feb- 
ruary, 1546), Catharinus pronounced a notable dis- 
course, later published [“Oratio ad Patres Cone. 
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Trid/' (Louvain, 1567; Paris, 1672)]. Notwithstand- 
ing attacks upon his teaching he was appointed 
Bishop of Minori in 1546, and, in 1552, Archbishop of 
Coriza, Province of Naples. Pope Julius 111, suc- 
cessor of Paul 111, called Politi to Rome, intending, 
says l3chard, to elevate him to the cardinalatc, but he 
died before reaching Home. Historians and theologians 
generally have regarded Catharinus as a brilliant, ec- 
centric genius, who did much good, was frequently 
accused of teaching false doctrines, yet always kept 
within the bounds of orthodoxy. Pallavicini and other 
authorities declare positively that the Council of Trent 
did not condemn his singular opinions. His zeal and 
activity are universally praised; he defended the Im- 
maculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin, and sub- 
mitted all his writings to the judgment of the Church, 
regretting towards the end of his life the vehemence with 
which he had combatted Cardinal Cajetan and Father 
Dominic Soto (Echard). His x)rincipal w'orks (for 
complete list see Echard) arc: “Apologia pro veritate 
catholic® et apostolic® fidei ac doctrin®, adversus 
iinyjia ac pestifera Martini Lutheri dogmata^* (Flor- 
ence, 1520); “ Speculum hiereticorum ” (Lyons, 1541), 
with two opuscula on original sin and justification; 
“ Annotati^ncs in commentaria Cajetani super sacram 
Scripturam” ^^yons, 1542); *‘Tractatus oua\stionis 
quo jure episcoporum residentia debeatur’ (Venice, 
1517); “IX^feiisio catholicorum pro possihili certi- 
tudine grati®“ (ibid., 1547); “Summa doctrin® de 
pr®destinatione'’ (Rome, 1550); “Commentaria in 
omnes D. Pauli epistolas et alias septein canonicas” 
(Venice, 1551); “Disputatio pro veritate immacu- 
lat® conceptioriis B. Virginis” (Rome, 1551). He 
also published numerous opuscula, e. g., on Providence 
and predestination, on the state of children dying 
without baptism; on giving communion to young 
children; on celibacy; on the Scriptures and their 
translation into the vernacular. 

Qu^tif-Eciiar», Script. Ord. Pra-d., II (Puris, 1721), 144; 
Touron, Hid. dcH hummes illmlreH de VOrdre d« S. Dom.^ IV 
(PiiriH, 1747), 12S; Paliavicini, Hist. Cone. Trid.: De int. mi- 
nistri, De Resid. epis. (Antwerp, 1670; Cologne, 1717, 1727); 

Sexensis, Bibliotheca iSa/teto, Bks. IV, V, VI (Venice, 

1566). 

D. J. Kennedy. 

Politian '(ANoroLo de ’Ambrosini da Monte 
P uLCiANo), Italian Humanist, b. at Monte Pulciano 
in 1454; d. at Florence in 1494. At the age of ten he 
went to Florence, where he followe^ihe courses of lian- 
dino, Argyropoulos, Andronicus (Jallistus, and Mar- 
silio Ficino. In 1477 ho was tutor to the children of 
Lonjnzo the Magnificent, and became one of the Acca- 
deinia which Lorenzo had groupc^l about him, in 
which, with Marsilio Ficino, wt*re associated Landino, 
Pico della Mirandola, and llermolaus Barbarus. Poli- 
tian wjus professor of Greek an<l Latin literature at 
Florence from l ltSO; among his pupils were the Eng- 
lishmen, Grocyn and Linacre, and the German 
lleuchlin. He was rather a master and interpreter of 
the ancient spirit tlfan a philologist. His lessons on 
each author were preceded by an introduction, often 
in verse, with a poetic title: “Nutritia** for the 
general eulogy of poetry, “Rusticus” for Hesiod and 
the Georgies of Virgil, “Manto” for Virgil, “Ambra” 
for Homer. His discourses or preliminary poems form 
a collectiQn called “Pr®lectioncs”. Politian was one 
of the first Italian Humanists who succeeded in rival- 
ling Greek scholarship of the native-born He/* 
lenes. At eighteen he translated Books I to V of hhe 
“Iliad” and won the surname of Homericus juvenis. 
Subaequently he translated Callimacus. the historian 
Herodien, Epictetus, the “Charjnides” of PlSto, the 
“Eroticus” of Plutarch, treatises of HippocriJtes and 
Galian, and selections trom Moschus and the “An- 
thology”. He read many other authors, which for 
a long time existed only in manuscript, e. g., the 
“Months” of John Lydus which Schow made known 



only in 1794. His most important philological work 
is his collection of “Miscellan(‘a” (11S9), whcToin he 
treats various scholarly subje<'(s; Mk* enqildyii^ient of 
breathings in Greek and Latin, the chronology of 
Cicero’s familiar letters, the orthography of the name 
of Virgil, which he fixed under the form V(ryiliu.^j 
the discovery of xnirple, the difTen*nce between tin; 
aorist and the imp(Tfcct in tin' signatun^ of Grec'k 
sculptors. He was a rnodc^rn philologist in his (*tTorts to 
recov1[T the best manuscri])ts and to procure collations. 
He thus contributed towards improving the text or 
pre-served intact 
the Latin elegiacs, 
the “8ilv®” of 
Statius, Tcrenca*, 

Lucretius, Ovid, 

Celsus, Quintilian, 

Festus, Ausonius, 
the agricultural 
tn^atises. h e | 
critical editions 
of these authors 
place his name in 
the history of 
manuscripts, but 
he made a special 
study of tlic ‘ ‘Pan- 
dects” on the sixth . „ 

century MSS. Akg.ou, Poutian 

brought from Pisa to Florence in M 1 1 . As a i lumanist, 
Politian is a Latin writer of poet ry and prose, a poet 
of Latin sentimtmt in Italian. Ih^ do(‘S iK)t share the 
Ciceronian purity of Valla, but endeavours to create 
a personal style. Ho had to defend tlawe idt'as 
against the Latin seca'c^tary of Florence, Bartoloirieo 
Scala and against Paolo (>)rtesi. H<» wius one of the 
earliest to attract attention to the Latin w'riUu's of 
the Silver Age. His Latin, like his Italian, verses are 
full of grace and sc^ntinnmt. He wrote in Latin a 
history of the conspiracy of the Pazzi in which he 
took Sallust as a model. His lett(*rs tog(^ther with 
those of Bembo were long considered fis rcjalizing the 
ideal of style. 

Sandys, a Bint, of (.'laer.ical tSchohir.'fhip, IT (CitiiihriU^o, IDOS), 
83; Maiily, Ang. Pulitianun, Ein CuUiirbild nit.s d. lif niiiemnee 
(Ij(;ipzii{, 1S61); Hkunays, (JemmmeUe Ahfunidlunf/eu, 11 (Hfrlin, 
1885), 33U; 8 ymond.s, The Uenaismure in Itali/, II (T.ondoii, 1S7.'»- 
86), 345; SAnHAUixi, ('ireronianismo ('['uriii, 1SS6), 31; Idem, 
Le scoperte dei codiri (Floronc(;, 11K)5), 151. 

Fklition.s: Opera (Vonico, 1498; rion-nct*. 1499; l.’j.W); 

EpiatoUv, (Hasle, 1522; Anver# 1567); Opera, Epidobr, Miacel~ 
lanea (Lyons, 1526) ; Poeaie latine e yre.che in Prone Volgari, ed. 
DEL, Lunoo (Florence, 1867). 

Paul Lejay. 


Political Economy, Scien(’e of. — I. Defini- 
tions. — Politic’.al economy (Gre('k, oiKovofila — the 
management of a household or family, iroXirtio) — per- 
taining to the state) or (‘eonomies {rd otKOPopuKd — the 
art of household management) is the soc.ial sf;it*nc.e 
which treats of man’s aetivitic;s in providing tlie 
material means to satisfy his wants. Economy orig- 
inally in(‘ans t he manag(inn:nt and n^gulation of the 
resources of the household; that is, of the immediate 
family with its slaves and dej)end( nts. Polit ical econ- 
omy originally meant, t he managom('nt of th(^ hoiiscv 
hold of the State. It was so us(id as latci as Adam 
Smith (Wealth of Nations, 1770), who d(^fin(*(l it thus: 
“Political economy considered as a braiicli of tlie 
science of ^ a statesman or legislator projlosi's t^wo 
distinct objects, first, to'supply a plentiful revenue or 
subsistence for t he people, or more projierly to enable 
them to provide such a revc^nue or subsistence for 
themselves; and secondly, to sup})l>ythc state or 
commonwealth with a revenue sufficienf for t he public 
service. It proposes to <»nri(;h l)ot,h t in; people and the 
sovereign.” The sum of the i^orts and activities of 
the members of the household uKicciuiring the means 
to satisfy their wants may be desig^iated as the econ- 
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oiTiy of the household. Where a household is not 
<'conomic|^lly self-sufficing, that is, where households 
arc economically interdependent, we have a broader 
(‘conomy. Where this interdependence is state- or 
nation-wide, there exists a national economy or 
political economy. The term political economy is 
used in yet a third sense. It is the name of the science 
which treats of this nation-wide complexus of eco- 
nomic activities. 

II. Method and Scope. — English economists in 
the early i)art of the nineteenth century, beginning 
with Malthiis and Ricardo, hoped to establish a 
science of political economy independent of the art of 
the statesman, which would vie with the natural 
sciences in the exactness of its conclusions. They 
narrowed the field as conceived by Adam Smith by 
variously defining political economy as the science of 
wealth, the science of value, or the science of ex- 
changes. But along with this narrowing of the field 
and the attainment of scientific precision in the use of 
terms went a divorce of their science from the eco- 
nomic realities of life. Their method was strictly deduc- 
tive. Beginning with three or four principles for 
w’hich they claimed universal validity, they proceeded 
to deduce a complete system without mrther appeal to 
the facts of life. These English writers, known as the 
Classical or Orthodox School, held that political econ- 
omy must not concern itself with ethical or practical 
considfTations. To do so, in their opinion, would 
degrade it to an art-, for the science of political econ- 
omy was concerned merely with the explanation of 
the causal r(‘lations existing among economic phe- 
nomena. It wiis their business as economists simply 
to explain the existing economic system, not to defend 
or condemn it, nor to show how it might be replaced 
by a better one. To them good and bad were con- 
cepts which concerned moralists and not economists. 

In opposition to this narniw and non-ethical view of 
the Classical School, there arose in Germany in the 
middle of the nineteenth century, the Historical 
School, holding that political economy is an inductive 
and an ethical science. They derided the abstractions 
of the Orthodox School, some extremists even going so 
far Jis to contend that the time was not yet ripe for 
a science of political economy. The business ot their 
gent'ration, they held, was to gather from observation 
and history and to classify the economic facts upon 
which future economists might construct a science. 
After a bitter struggle of half a century the opposition 
between the schools has almost disappeared, and it is 
now generally recognized that the economist must use 
bot h the deductive and the inductive methods, using 
now one predominantly and now the other, according 
to t he nature of the problem upon which he happens 
to be engaged. The best usage of the present time 
is to make political economy an ethical science, that is, 
to make it include a discussion of what ought to be in 
the economic world as well as what is. This has all 
along been the practice of Catholic writers. Some of 
them even go so far as to make political economy a 
branch of (‘thics and not an independent science. (See 
Deviis, Principles of Political Economy^'.) For a 
furt,her discussion of the relationship between the two 
sciences, see Ethics. 

For piirjioses of exposition the field of political econ- 
omy is often divided into four parts: production, con- 
sumption^ distribution, and exchange. Some authors 
omit one or another of these divisions, treating its 
problems under the remaining heads. The depart- 
ment of production is concerned with the creation of 
wealth throu^ the united efforts of land, labor, and 
capital. TheVeation of wealth involves the bringing 
into existence of utilities, that is, of capacities to 
satisfy wants. Utilities are created by changes in form 
of goods, or in their lo(j«:,tion, or by keeping them from 
a time of less denmud to a time of greater demand. 
Consumption is^.^bneemed with the destruction of 


utilities in goods. It is the utilization of wealth, the 
carr 3 ring out of the purpose for which wealth is pro- 
duced. The department of distribution considers the 
manner in which the wealth which has been produced 
is divided among the agents which have produced it. 
The shares in distribution arc: rent, which is paid to 
the landlord for the use of the land; wages, which is 
the return to the labourer; interest, which goes to the 
capitalist for the use of his capital; and profit, which 
is the reward of the entrepreneur or undertaker of the 
business. Finally, exchange has to do with the trans- 
fer of ownership of wealth. Under this head are dis- 
cussed money and credit and international exchanges. 
Outside of these four divisions separate chapters are 
usually devoted to a consideration of taxation, 
monopolies, transportation, economic progress, and 
other problems. Adam Smith and his immediate 
followers were more closely concerned with the prob- 
lems of production. Owing to the world’s remarkable 
progress in that direction in the last century, the in- 
equalities of distribution have come more and more 
into prominence, and this is now the favourite field of 
the economist. 

III. History. — Andeni . — In ancient Greece and 
Roine there was little likelihood of the emergence of 
a science of political economy. Their industrial sys- 
tem was founded on slavery, the great estates were for 
the most part self-sufficient economic units, leaving 
comparatively little room for commerce, and labour 
was held in contempt by the thinking element. How- 
ever, fragmentary disciussions on economic subjects, 
mingled with ethical an: political considerations, are 
to be found. Xenophon has a rather extensive treat- 
ment of household economy. Plato, in the “Repub- 
lic”, advocates an ideal communistic State. Aristotle 
presents a defense of private property, and writes 
against the taking of interest on the ground that 
money is barren. He defends warmly the institution 
of slavery. Among the Romans there was not much 
originality. We find frequent discussions of the rela- 
tive merits of large and small farms. Cicero, Pliny 
the Elder, and other writers deplored the introduction 
of gold as a medium of exchange and preferred the age 
of barter. Seneca wrote upon the ethics of political 
economy and pleaded for the simple life.* 

Patristic Writers . — Under Christian influence labour, 
which had been held in contempt by the Pagans, cam(5 
to be respected and honoured. The rigors of slavery 
were mitigated an<l the milder form of serfdom grew 
up, which later gave way to free labour. The Roman 
law had insisted on the rights of property; the early 
Fathers, on the other hand, infli.sted on the rights of 
man. Some even went to the extent of advocating 
a system of communism as the ideal state, merely 
tolerating private property. “The soil,” says St. 
Ambrose, “was given to rich and poor in common.” 
St. Gregory the Great, St. Augustine, St. Basil the 
Great, St. John Chrj.\sostom, and St. Jerome write in 
similar vein. The taking of usury was universally 
condemned. 

Middle Ages . — By the end of the Middle Ages there 
was developed a complete and systematic economic 
doctrine. This doctrine differed from modern political 
economy in two important aspects. In the first place 
it was made to fit the economic institutions of that 
day, and would be inadequate if applied to oVirs; and 

S ndly, the emphasis was placea upon the eth^ally 
^.pable rather than upon the actually existent. 
However, this latter distinction is now very much less 
marked than it was in the first half of the nineteenth 
centuryf. Such questions as property, wealth, con- 
sumption, value, pric^, money, loans, monopoly, and 
taxation were treated in detail. To the mcaieval 
theologian, the “just price” of an article included 
enough to pay fair wages to the worker, that is, enough 
to enable him to maintain the standard of living of ms 
class. In a like manner, a reasonable profit was de- 
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fended as the wages of the merchant. With certain 
limitations, the taking of interest for money loans 
was forbidden.^ On the other hand, there were certain 
classes of productive investments, such as the buying 
of ^nt-charges, where interest was allowed. Among 
the writers of the period on economic subjects, St. 
Thomas Aquinas takes first place. Other writers of 
importance were Henry of Ghent, .^gidius Colonna, 
Petrarch, Nicholas Oresme, Bishop of Lisieux, who 
wrote a work on money for his pupil Charles V, and 
finally St. Antoninus, Archbishop of Florence, and 
St. Bemardine of Siena. 

Mercantile System. — In the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries a revolution in industrial activities 
was taking place which had a profound influence upon 
the economic literature. The great geographical dis- 
coveries, the invention of gunpowder and printing, 
the decay of feudalism and the rise of modern states, 
the increjxse in the supply of the precious metals, and 
the growing use of credit, — all these united to furnish 
l)roblems for endless discussion. Statesmen, feeling 
lluj need of money to support war, adopted various 
re d lictive measures to obtain it. The economic writ- 
ei s who defended these restrictions are usually classed 
together, as the Mercantile School. Sometimes the 
attempt was made to keep money in the country by 
l)rohibiting its exportation or by debasing the coinage. 
Another way was to encourage the exportation of 
finisluid commodities and the importation of raw 
material in ordc*r to secure a balance of trade. Mer- 
cantilism reached its highest perfection under Colbeii,, 
the Minister of Finance under Louis XIV, and is 
sometirnc's referred to as Colbertism. Later imitators 
of Colbert w'cre less successful, and Mercantilism often 
degenerated into a system of special privileges and 
exemptions, without any adequate advantage to the 
nation. Prominent among the Mercantilist writers 
were Jean Bodin (d. 1596), Giovanni Botero (d. 1617), 
Juan Mariana (d. 1623), Antonio Serra (published in 
1613), Antoine de Montchr<5tien (Traits dV;conomie 
politique, 1615), who was the originator of the term 
political economy, and Thomas Mun (d. 1641), 
author of ‘‘England's Treasure by Foreign Trade”. 

Sysietn of Natural Liberty. — During the Mercantile 
period statesmen had interested themselves in industry 
principally for the purpose of carrying on war; in the 
following period wars were carried on in the interest of 
indusi ry and commerce. Under Mercantile influence, 
the attitude of governments had been decidedly pater- 
nalistic. In the eighteenth century those who speak 
for commerce and industry demand that these be 
allowed to develop freely, unhampered by the guiding 
strings of government. In France there grew up a 
school of economic writers later known as the Phys- 
iocrats, who protested against th« balance of trade 
doctrine of the Mercantile School and summed up 
the duties of the government towards industry and 
commerce in the famous please **lai8sez faire et 
laissez parser**. They believed m a beneficent “order 
of nature” which should be allowed free play. To 
them, agriculture alone was productive. The Pliys- 
iocrats had been strongly influenced by such English 
writers as Locke, Petty, and Hume, and they in turn 
were destined to further influence English political 
economy. Adam Smith (1723-90), “the father of 
political economy”, was a result of the combination 
of both the English and the French currents. His 
work, “An Inquiry into the Nature and Causes ^f the 
Wealth of Nations” (1776), gained immediate popu- 
larity and exercised profound political influence in 
the next generation. Smith hcla that whil% the indi- 
vidual selfishlv seeks his privjfte gain, he is^led by an 
invisible hand to promote the public good, and that 
since the individual and social interests are identical, 
the sphere of state action should be narrowed. He 
thus followed up the attack on the Mercantile system 
begun by the Physiocrats. He difliered from the 


Physiocrats in making labour as well as land ])ro- 
ductive. Among the followers of Smith are to be 
noted Malthus (“Essay on Population”, author 

of the startling statement that population tends to 
increase in a geometrical ratio while subsistence tends 
to increase in an arithmetical ratio, and Ricardo 
(“Principles of Political Economy and Taxation”, 
1817), whose name is associated with the differential 
rent theory, the subsistence theory of wages, and the 
labour theory of value. Other writers of the English 
Classical School, who followed closely in the footsteps 
of Malthus and Ricardo, were James Mill, Mac- 
Culloch Senior, and John Stuart Mill. The last 
named in his later life renounced the individualism of 
the Orthodox School in favour of socialistic views. 

Historical School. — About the middle of the nine- 
teenth century there began in Germany under the 
leadership of Wilhelni Roscher, Karl Knics, and Bruno 
Hildebrand, a reaction against the Orthodox-English 
School. These writers insisted on the relativity of 
economic theory, that is, they did not believe that 
economic principles, good for all t imos and places, and 
all degrees of economic development, could be estab- 
lished. Moreover, they insisted strongly on the need 
of the study of economic history and upon the ethical 
and practical character of political economy. They 
were soon in complete control of the economic teach- 
ing of Germany. They differ radically from the 
Physiocrats and Adam Smith in their repudiation of 
the doctrine of natural liberty. In fact many of them 
have gone so far in the opposite direction as to be 
designated Kathedersozialislen (Professorial Social- 
ists), because of their reliance on state help in accom- 
plishing social reforms. 

Austrian School. — Since 1871 there has grown up in 
Austria a group of writers who make of political econ- 
omy a deductive and psychological science of value. 
They oppose to the cost-of-production explanation of 
value of the Classical School, a theory of value based 
upon marginal utility. It is a well known psycholog- 
ical fact that the utilities of additional units of a com- 
modity to a consumer diminish as the supply in- 
creases. Now it is the utility of the last or marginal 
unit oonsumed, says the Austrian School, which deter- 
mines value. Monger, Wieser, Boehm-Bawerk, in 
Austria, the late W. Stanley Jevons, in England, and 
J. B. Clark, in America, are the leading representa- 
tives of this school. 

Socialism. — Socialisnt (q. v.) represents the extreme 
of reaction against laissez faire or the system of natural 
liberty of the Physiocrats and Adam Smith. Laissez 
faire professes to believe in the identity of the interests 
of the different industrial classes and hence decries 
the need of restrictive legislation, while socialism em- 
phatically denies that this solidarity exists under our 
I^resent system and seeks to develop a “class con- 
sciousness” among the workers that will overthrow 
the influence of the dominant class. Economic social- 
ism borrowed the labour theory of value from Ricardo 
and gave it an ethical interpretation, holding that 
since labour is the sole producer of wealth, the labourer 
should receive the entire product. Accordingly, the 
socialists deny the right of the capitalist to interest 
and of the landlord to rent, and would make capital 
and land common property. According to Karl Marx 
(“Das Kapital”, 1867), the founder of so-called scien- 
tific socialism^ the labourer under the prq^ent system 
does not receive more- than a bare subsistence. The 
“surplus value” which he produces above this amount 
is appropriated by landlords and capitalists. Another 
contribution of Marx to socialism is the materialistic 
conception of history, according to wjfich such factors 
in history as religion, ethics, and the family, undergo 
changes corresponding to the changes in the under- 
lying economic organizatiM^of* which they are a 
product. 

Christian Democracy. — ^The nifc^^ement which has 
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been gaining ground for the last half eentury among 
Christian churches, both Catholic and non-Catholic, 
to enipliiisize the importanc.e of religiouH and moral 
elements in a healthy economic life, and which pro- 
tests more or less strongly against /arnez /afre, is 
usually designat ed as Christian Socialism, This name 
is, however, not w(?ll cliosen, since 
none of the so-called Christian so- 
cialists hold to the fundamental 
principle of socialism, namely the 
abolishment of private ownership 
in the means of production. The 
Protestant writers in this field have 
naturally lacked an authority which 
would hold them together. In 
Kngland their adoption of co-oper- 
ative associations as a substitute 
for competit ion has given them a 
unity w'hicli they have not att ained 
elsewdiere. The Catholic School 
agr<*es with the socialists in much 
of their criticism of the competitive 
system, but parts company with 
them by insisting on the i)lace of 
religion, the family, property, and 
the employer system in the social 
scheme. In the matter of state 
intervention, there are among 
Catholic writers two general ten- 
dencies. The more “liberal** wing, led by such econ- 
omists as Le Play, IV^rin, and Victor Brants, would 
reduce state action to a minimum, while others, look- 
ing to Bishop Ketteler, Cardinal Manning, and Count 
do Mun, w'ould invoke a considerable measure of so- 
called State socialism. Astrong impulse towards unity 
of effort among Catholics was given by the publication 
of the encyclicals of Pope Leo XIII, “Rerum Nova- 
nim**, of 15 May, 1891, and “Graves de Communi**, 
of 18 January, 1901. 

In addition in the writers named above, consult: Inqram, Iliat, 
of Pol. Econ. (London, 

1007); CortSA, An In~ 
trod, to the Study of Pol. 

Econ,, tr. from tlic Ital- 
ian by Dyku (London, 
and New York, ISOH) 

(contULiiH an excellent 
bibliography); Kkynks, 

The Scope and Method 
of Pol. Econ. (I.ondon 
and New Yejik, 1901); 

AsriLKY, An Introd. to 
Eufj. Econ. Hist, and 
Theory (Now York and 
London, 1891); Mar- 
HHALL, Prin. of Eco- 
nomics (London, 1S9S); 
liiUKitATOUl!:, Prin. of 
Pol. Econ., tr. Dkiiino 
(L ondon and New York, 

IS9I); Skaokk, hdrod. 
to Econom ir.s(Ne.w York, 

1908) ; lOi.Y, Outlines of 
Ecoiiomirs (New York, 

190S); Hadi.KY, Eco- 
nomics (New York, 

1890); Nioho lso.v, Prin. 
of Pol. Econ. (New York 
and I.ondon, 1898- 
1901); Skuoman, Prin. 
of Econ o m i c s (New 
York, Lornlon and Hoiu- 



Ani’onio Pollajuolo 



Tomb of Sixtus IV 
Antonio Pollajuolo, St. Peter's, Roma 


Pollajuolo, Antonio and Piero Benci, derived 
their surname, according to Florentine custom, from 
the trade of their father, who was a dealer in poultry. 
Both were bom at Florence, Antonio about 1432, 
Piero in 1443; both died in Rome, the youngej in 
1496, the elder in 1498, and both were buried in the 
same tomb in San Pietro in Vincoli. 
Antonio studied painting under 
Uccello, and was influenced by Bal- 
dovinetti. Among his individual 
paintings arc: “David** (Berlin 
Museum); “Fight of Hercules 
with Antams**, “Fight of Hercules 
wdth the Hydra**, two small panels 
(Uffizi); “Hercules and Nessus** 
(Jarves collection. New Havtm, 
Conn.); “Cnmmuni<m of Mary 
Magdalen** (Piovede Staggia, near 
I*oggibonsi). Ihe collaboration 
of the brothers began in 1165. 
Piero, brought up in his brothe.r*s 
studio, iTceived lessons from Cas- 
tagno, Uccello, and Baldovinctti. 
He painted the altar piece represent- 
ing “Sts. James, Vincent ,^and Eu- 
stachius** (Uffizi); “'1 obias and the 
Angel** (Museum of Turin); and 
the “ Annunciation ** (Museum 
of Berlin). Both brothers drew 
designs depicting the life of St. John Bajitist, from 
which were made the embroideries for the San 
Giovanni baptistery (Museum of the Duomo, I’lor- 
cncc). Ii\ 1475 they finished the altar pi('ce rep- 
resenting the “Martyrdom of St. Sebastian** (Na- 
tional Gallery, Ixindon). 

The Pollajuoli were likewise portrait painters of re- 
nown, but these works have nearly all perislu;d. '^I'he 
portrait of the wife of Giovanni Bardi (Museum Poldi- 
rezzoli, Milan) has been ascrilxid to Antonio. To 
Piero are credited: the “Galoazzo Sforza’* (Uffizi), 

six of the cardinal 
and theological 
“Virtues’* (Mer- 
canzia of inoronee, 
1469), i^itting in 
niarbkr iiicthes, with 
mosaic orn:imonta- 
tion, and cliarac- 
terizc.'d by nobility 
and gravity, and 
the “ Coronat ion of 
the V i rgi 1 1 * ’ (Ch u reh 
of San Gimignano, 
1483), a nKMlioere 
altar piece. 

Antonio w'as 
chiefly a goldsmith 
and sfailptor. As 
iW goldsmith he 
worked in the stu- 
dio of Ghiberti. 
His two master- 
pieces in the Bap- 
tistery are the bas- 


^ ^ (New York, 1888) ; Ryan, A Living relief of the “Nativity (Museum of the Duomo), and 

Mage (New \ork, 1900); Prhch, Lekrbuch der NationalOkonomte .v g,ilvpr ornsn which he exeeiifori in cnllahnra- 

(Freibiirg and Si. T.ouis, 1905-1909); Waoner. Grundlegung der Wlver crOSS WlUCIl JIC f XCXUUa m COIiaDora- 

- ^ ... tion With Betto di Francesco Betti. As a sculptor he 

was ^he pupil of Donatello and excelled in the treat- 
ment of bronze. He executed the small group of “ H(;r- 


politischen Ofi:onomie (1892-1894); Schmoller, Grundrisa der 
allgemeinen Volkswirtschnflslehre (tieip%ig, 1000-1904); Cohn, 
Grundlegung der Natiomduc.konomie (Stuttgart, 1885-1898); Phi- 
UPi*ovirii, Grundrisa der politischen Oekonomie (Tubingen, 1904) ; 
Leroy-Bf.aulieu, Traif6 d’ Economic politique (Paris, 1910); Gxde, 
Coura d'iconomie rmlitique (Paris, 1009) ; Say, Traiti d'Seonomie 
politique (Paris, 1?^) ; Jannkt, Le Socialiame d'itat et la Riforma 
Sociale (Paris, 1S9(T); Hitze, Die Arbeiterfrage (Berlin, 1900); 
Antoine, Coura d*dcononiie aociale (Paris, 1899); Ratzinoer, Die 
Volkaurirtschnft in ihren aittlichen Grundlagen (Freiburg, 1^1) 


cules and Cacus**, several busts, and (1493) the tomb 
of Sixtus JV, ordered by Innocent VITI. This rnagnin- 
cent bro^e tomb is in Bt. Peter’s, in the chapel of the 
Blessed &crament. The head is a remarkable por- 
... . V . « - , “j ' ^ 1 • trait, made from a cast and crowned with the tiara, 

on which Antonio expend^ aU the delic^y of his 
(.lemi, 1890-1894); Bri^der in staatalexikon (Freiburg and St. talent as a goldsmitn. At the Sides the liberal and 
I.ouis, 1889-1897). Frank 0*Hara. prospective arts aje represented as half-nude women, 
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refinod and elegant, but pagan. The monument to 
Innocent VllI at St. Peters was also executed by 
Pollajuolo. In the lower part the pope is represented 
as dead, while above he is depicted as in life, seated 
on his tlu^ono and giving his blessing. The ornamental 
female figures of Virtues are charming but profane. 
Antonio Pollajuolo also carried his passion for anatomy 
and the nude into painting, even in religious pictures 
such Jis the “Martyrdom of St. Sebastian^', where it 
is quite offensive. He was “the first of those great 
pagan artists of the Italian Renaissance for whom the 
human form, living or dead, and the study of anatomy 
and the nude became the sole aim and irresistible 
passion” (A. P6rat6). 

Va8ari, Le vile de* piil Mcellenti jnltori . . ed. Milaneat, 

111 (Florence, 1878), 289-301 (tr. lA>ndon, 1885); Cuowb and 
Cavalcasellk, a new hintory of painiing in Italy, II (Ix>n(lon, 
1809), 382; UliAnc, Ecole Jlorentine in Histoire dea peintrea da 
toutea lea Ecolca (Paris, 1809-77) ; liCBKE, Geach. der italieniachen 
Malerei, I (Stuttgart, 1878), 313; MtlNTZ, Hiatoira da Vart pendant 
la Henaiamnce, II (Paris, 1891), 471-3, 607-11, 574-5, 601-9; 
CJiturrwELL, Antonio Pollajuolo (lAindon, 1907); P^RA'ra, Pein- 
turea dra Pollajuoli: 1''a lke, A nittnio Pollajuolo, orfktre, in Michel, 
Ullialoire deVArt, III (Paris, 1908), pt. i1, 672-6, 884-6; Michel, 
Antonio Pollajuolo aculpteur in L*Uialoire da VArt, IV (Paris, 
1909), pt. i, 139-47. 

Gaston Sortais. 

Polo, Mauco, traveller; b. at Venice in 1251; 
d. there in 1324. His father Nioolo and his uncle 
Mattco, sons of the Venetian patrician, Andrea Polo, 
had established a house of business at Constantinople 
and another at Sudak on the shore of the Black Sea, 
in the southeji.st of the Crimea. About 1255 they 
l(?ft Constaiit.inoide with a consignment of jewels and 
.‘ifler reaching Sudak wt^nt to the residence on the 
banks of the Volga of Barka (Bereke), Mongol Khan 
t)f Kiptchak^ who welcomed them and paid them 
w(dl for their wares. But war having broken out 
between Bereke and Hulagu^ the Mongol conqueror 
of Persia, and Bereke having been defeated, the 
Venetians were at a loss how to return to their own 
country. Leaving Kiptchak they continued their 
journey towards the east, thus reaching Bokhara, 
where they stayed three years. Envoys from Hulagu 
to the Great Khan of Tatary passing through this 
town and finding these “ Tiatins” who spoke the Tatar 
language induced them to accompany them to the 
rcsid<!ucc of the great khan, which they reached only 
after a year’s journey. Kublai, the great khan, was 
the most powerful of the descendants of Jenghiz 
Khan. While his brother Hulagu had received Iran, 
Armenia, and Egypt Kublai was imister of Mon- 
golia, Nort.hern Cliina, and Tibet, and was to con- 
quer Southern C3iina. This intelligent prince en- 
deavoured to maintain intercourse with the West and 
favoured the Christians, whether Nestorians or 
Catholics. Hence Nicolo and Matteo Polo were well 
received by him, he questioned them with regard to 
the Christian states, the emperor, the pope, princes, 
knights, and their manner of fighting and confided 
to them letters tc* the pope in which he asked for 
Christian missionaries. 

Accomjianied by a Mongol “baron”, the two 
brothers set out in 12G(i and after three years of 
travel reached St -Jean d’Acre in 1269. There the 
papal legate, Teobaldo Visconti, informed them that 
Clement IV wjis dead and they returned to Venice 
to await the election of a new pope. The cardinals 
not Wiving rea(hecl a decision at the end of two yea/s 
the brothers i*olo determined to return, but this time 
they brought with them tb^ youthful Marco, sort of 
Ni<?olo, then aged eighteen. All three went to Acre 
to see the legate and request of him letten^ for the 
great khan, but they had scarcely left Acre when they 
learned that this same legate had been elected pope 
under the name of Gregory X (1 Sept., 1271). Over- 
joyed, they returned to Acre and the new pope gave 
them letters and appointed two Friars Preachers to 
accompany them. But while going through Armenia, 


they fell amid troops of the Mameluke Sultan Bibars 
the Arbelester, the monks refused to go further, and 
the Venetians continued their journey alone. It w^as 
only after three years and a half that, after having 
esca^d all kinds of dangers, they reached the dwelling 
of Kublai, who received them probably at Yen King 
near the present Peking (127.5). The great klian 
was delighted to sec them once more; they prestuitcd 
him with the letters from the pope and some oil fromi 
the lamp at the Holy Sepulchre. 

Kublai conceived a* great affection for <he youthful'. 
Marco Polo, who readily adopted the Tatar laislonr 
and soon learned the four languages as well as the 
four writings of which they made use (probably 
Mongolian, Chinese, Persian, and Uigliur). 'riie 
great khan sent him on a mission six months’ journey 
from his residence (probably to Annain) and the in- 
formation he brought back with regard to the coun- 
tries he traversed confirmed him in the good will of 
the sovereign. For three years he was govertior of 
the city of Yang-chow (Janguy), on which twenty- 
seven cities were dependent. l'h(i (luestion of liis 
share in the siege of Siang-y:1ng and tlic* engines of war 
constructed under his supervision are much more 
doubtful. According to Chinese historians the re- 
duction of this city took place in 127.3, prior to Marco 
Polo’s arrival in China; on the other hand the details 
which he giv€\s concerning Kublai’s expedition against, 
the Kingdom of Mien (Burma, 1282) leaver it to be 
supposed that he partiidpatcul therein. He was also 
charged with several missions to tli(? Indian seas, 
Ceylon, and Cochin China. At last after having 
journeyed through almost tlu^ whole of WestiTu 
Asia the three Venetiansobtainefl^ but not withnutdif- 
ficulty, the great khan’s ix'rmission to return to 
their owm country. They set sail with a tlcjet of 
fourteen four-masted shijis and w^ere charged witii 
the escort of an imperial princess betrothed to 
Arghun, Khan of Persia. After a perilous voyage 
through the Sonda Strait and the Indian ()(;ean, they 
landed at Ormuz and after having delivered tlu^ prin- 
cess to the son of the latidy dcceasinl Arghun thr\y 
continued their journey by land as far as Trebizond, 
where they took ship for ConstantinopU*, finally 
reaching Venice in 1295 after an absence of tw'c‘nty- 
four years. 

In costume and appearance they resembled Tatars; 
they had almost forgotjen tludr nativi' tongue and 
had much difficulty in making them.stdves recognized 
by their friends. Their wealth sp(*{*(lily aroiis(*d 
admiration, but their marvellous .Mccounts were sus- 
pected of exaggeration. Marco, w ho was constantly 
talking of the groat khan’s millions, was ni<'kn;ime(l 
“Messer Millioni” and in the sixteenth century 
their dwelling was still called tlu^ “Corte dei rnil- 
lioni”. War having broki'n out bctw'een Genoa and 
Venice, Marco Polo w'as ]d;i(!(*(l in command of a 
galley (1296), but the Venetian flecrt having been 
destroyed in the Gulf of Lajazzo lie was taken pris- 
oner to Genoa. There he became? assoeuated with 
llusticiano of Pisa, an adaptor of IVench romance's, 
who wrote down at his elictation the accemnt of Ids 
travels. On his rclea.se fremi prison Mareo Peilo 
became a member of the Great Council of Venice 
and lived there till his de?ath. 

The “Book of Marco Polo” dictated to Rusticiane) 
wjis compiled in French. A more correct versiein, 
revised by Marco Polo, was sent by him in 1.307 to 
Thibaud of Cepoy, the agent of Charles of Valoi.s 
at Venice, to be prcsente<l to that prince, who was a 
candidate for the Crown of Constant/noplo and tin? 
promoter of a crusading movemfint. The Latin, 
Venetian, and Tuscan versions are men?ly transla- 
tions which are often faultyj or abridgments of the 
first two texts. The compitoion' of his hook may 
be regarded as one of the most li^portant events in 
the liistory of geographical diseft'-eries. Hitherto 
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Occidentals knew almost nothing of Asia: in his 
“Tresor’**Brunetto Latini (1230-94) merely repro- 
duces in this respect the compilations of C. Julius 
Solinus, the abbreviator of Pliny. The “Book of 
Marco Polo”, on the other hand, contains an exact 
description by an intelligent and well-informed 
witness of all the countries of the Far East. It is 
characterized by the exactness and veracity of 
Venetian statesmen, whose education accustomed 
them to secure information with regard to various 
nations and to estimate their resources. This 
Venetian character extends even to the tone, which 
modern taste finds almost too impersonal. The 
author rarely appears on the scene and it is regret- 
table that he did not give more ample details con- 
cerning the missions 
with which he w^as 
cliarged by the great 
khan. Otherwise noth- 
ing could be more life- 
like than the pictures 
and descriptions which 
adorn the account, and 
the naivete of the old 
French enhances their 
literary charm. 

In a prologue the au- 
thor briefly relates tho 
first journey of his 
father and uncle, their 
return to Venice, their 
second journey, their 
sojourn with the great 
khan, and thcrir final 
return. The remainder 
of the work, which in 
the editions is divided 
into three books, com- 
prises the description 
of all the countries 
through which Marco 
Polo travellcil or con- 
cerning which he \vas 
able to secure informa- 
tion. The first book 
treats hither Asia, Ar- 
menia, Tur comania, 

Georgia, the Kingdom 
of Mossul, the Caliph- 
ate of Jiagdad, Per- 
sia, Beliichistan, etc. 

Curious details are 
given concerning the 
City of Bagdad and 
the fate of the last 



First Paqis or Marco Polo’s Manuscript Account or hxb VoYAOBa 
lUbliothdquo Nationale, Paris (XIV Century)* 


caliidi, who died of hunger amid his treasures, and 
con(r(‘rning the Old Man of the Mountain and his 
Assassins. lie mentions the recollections in Bactria 
of Alexander the Great, whom the kings of the country 
regarded as their ancestor. Subsequently he describes 
Kashmir and the deserts of the plateau of Hindu Kush 
and Chinese Turkestan, “Great Turkey” and its capi- 
tal, Kashgar, lie mentions the Ncstorian communi- 
ties of Samarkand and after crossing tho desert of Gobi 
reaches Karakoram, the old Mongol capital, which 
affords him the opportunity for an important digres- 
sion regarefing the origin and customs of the Tatars. 
Book II introduces us to the Court of Kublai Khan and 
we arc given most curious information with regard 
to his capital, Kambalik (Peking), his magnificence, 
and the orgaI^zation of his Government. We are 
shown with whfiu facility the Mongols adopted Chinese 
etiquette and civilization. Then follows a descrip- 
tion of the provinces of China, first of China north 
of Hwang-ho or where there were stones 

which burned like* 'wood (coal), then Si-ngan-fu, 
the ancient capit/a of Thdng (Shen-si), Tibet, into 


which he penetrated a distance of five days’ walk, 
Sutman, the Kin^om of Mien (Burma), Bengal, 
Annam, and Southeast China. 

At the beginning of Book III he relates the great 
maritime expedition which Kublai Khan attempted 
against Zipangu (Japan) and which ended in defeat. 
Then he enters the Indian seas and describes the 
great island of Java and that of the lesser Java 
(Sumatra), Ceylon, in connexion with which he speaks 
of the Buddhists and their reformer “Sagamoni 
Borcam” (Khakamouni). From here he goes to the 
coast of “Maabar” (Coromandel) and gives a full 
description of India. He mentions the existence 
of the island of Socotra and tlie largo island of 
Madagascar, in connexion with which he speaks of 

the regular 
currents of 
the Strait 
of Mozam- 
bique and 
relates the 
legend of 
the roc, the 
fabulo us 
tfrd of tho 
voyages of 
Sinbad the Sailor. Th^ 
concludes with infor- 
mation concerning 
Zanzibar, the people of 
the coast of Zanguebar, 
Abyssinia, the Prov- 
ince of Aden, and tin 
northern regions whcrc^ 
the sun disappears for 
a period of the year. 
The “Book of Marco 
Polo” W'as soon trans- 
lated into all European 
languages and exer- 
cised an important in- 
fluence on the geo- 
graphical discoveries of 
the fifteenth century. 
Christophs Columbus 
had read it attentively 
and it was to reach the 
western route to the 
lands described by 
Marco Polo that he un- 
dertook the expedition 
which resulted in the 
discovery of America. 

Eighty-five MSS. of 
the book showing rather 



important differences are known. They may be ranged 
into four types: (1) Paris, Bib. Nat., MS. Tr. 1116, 
edited by the Socidtd de G6ographie in 1824; it 
is regarded as the original MS. of Husticiano of Pisa, 
at least as its exact copy. (2) Bib. Nat., MS. Tr. 
2810. Under the name of “Livre des merveillcs 
du monde” it is a collection of accounts of the Orient 
compiled in 1351 by the Benedictine Jean Belong 
of Ypres and copied at the end of the fourteenth 
centu^ for Philip the Bold, Duke of Burgupdy. It 
contains the text of Marco Polo according to the 
cd{>y sent to Thibaud of Cepoy and is enriched «vith 
numerous miniatures. To the same family belong 
MSS. Tr. of the Bib. Nati 5631, 5649 and the Berne 
MS. (Bib, canton. 125). (3) Latin version executed 

in the fburteenth cc^jtury by Francesco Pipino, a 
Dominican of Bologna, according to an Italian copy. 
The Latin version punlished b}r Grynaeus at Basle 
in 1532 in the “Novus orbis” is indirectly derived 
from this version. (4) Italian version prepared for 
printing by Giovanni Ramusio and published in the 
second volume of his “Navigaziom e viaggi” (3 
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vols. fol., Venice, 1559). Chief editions. — ^Thcre 
are more than fifty-six of these in various languages. 
French text, ed. Pauthier (Paris, 1865); Italian ver- 
sion, ed. Baldelli* (Florence, 1827); English tr. with 
comnientary by Sir Henry Yule, revised by Henri 
Cordier (London, 1903). 

Cahun, Introd, d Vhistoire de VAate (Paris, 1806); Curtin, 
The Mongola (Doaton, 1908). 

Louis Bushier. 

Polonus, Martinus. See Martin of Troppau. 

Polyandry • See Marriage, History of. 

Polybotus, titular see in Phrygia Salutaris, suffra- 
gan of Synnada. This town is mentioned only in the 
sixth century by llierocles, “Syneedemus”, 677, 10. 
It is now Boulvadin, capital of the caza of the vilayet of 
Brousse, with 8000 inhabitants, all Mussulmans; there 
are some ruins of no interest. Le Quien (Oriens chris- 
iianus, I, 841) mentions two bishops: Strategi us, pres- 
ent at the Council of Chalcedon (451); St. John, 
whose feast is celebrated 5 Dec. and who lived under 
Leo the Isaurian; at the Council of Nice (787), the see 
was represented by the priest Gregory. The earliest 
Greek “Notitia Episcopatuum ” of the seventh cen- 
tury place.^the see among the suffragans of Synnada, 
and it is still attached to this metropolis as a titular 
see by the Curia Hornana. But from the ninth cen- 
tury until its disappearance as a residential see, it was 
a suffragan of Amoriuin. See the '^Basilii Notitia” in 
Gelzer, ‘^Georgii Cyprii descriptio orbis romani ” 
(Leipzig, 1890), 26. 

Lrakk, Aeia Minor t 53; Ramsay, Asia Minor ^ 232. 

S. P^TRIDisS. 

Polycarp, Saint, martyr (a. d. 69-155). — Our 
chief sources of information concerning St. Polycarp 
are: (1) the Epistles of St. Ignatius; (2) St. Polycarp^s 
own Epistle to the Philippians: (3) sundry passages in 
St. IrenjEus; (4) the Letter of the Smyrnajans recount- 
ing the martyrdom of St. Polycarp. 

(1) Four out of the seven genuine epistles of St. 
Ignatius were written from Smyrna. In two of these 
— Magnesians and Ephesians — he speaks of Polycarp. 
The seventh Epistle was addreissed to Polycarp. 
It contains •little or nothing of historical interest 
in connexion with St. Polycarp. In the opening 
words St. Ignatius gives glory to God **that it hath 
been vouchsafed to me to see thy face”. It seems 
hardly safe to infer, with' Pearson ahd Lightfoot, from 
these words that the two had never met before. 

(2) The Epistle of St. Polycarp was a reply to one 
from the Philippians, in which they had asked St. 
Poly carp to address them some worcis of exhortation; 
to forward by his own messenger a letter addressed by 
them to the Church of Antioch; and t6 send them any 
epistles of St. Ignatius which he might have. The sec- 
ond request should be noted. St. Ignatius had asked 
the Churches of Smyrna and Philadelphia to send a 
messenger to congratulate the Church of Antioch on 
the restoration of peace; presumably, therefore, when 
at Philippi^ he gave similar instructions to the Phili(>- 
pians. This is one of the many respects in which there 
IS such complete harmony between the situations re- 
vealed in the lipistles of St. Ignatius and the Epistle 
of St. Polycarp, that it is hardly possible to impugn 
the genuifaeness of the former without in some way 
tryin^i^to destroy the credit of the latter, which hap* 
pens to be one of the best attested documents of an- 
tiquity. In consequence sofie extremists, anti-epis- 
cop^ians in the seventeenth century, and members of 
the Tfibingen School in the nineteenth, boldly injected 
the Epistle of Poly carp. Others tri^ to make out 
that the passages which told most in favour of the 
Ignatian epistles were interpolations. 

These theories possess no interest now that the 
genuineness of the Ignatian epistles has practically 
cased to be questioned. The only point raised which 


had any show of plausibility (it was sometimes used 
against the genuineness, and sometimes against the 
early date of St. Poly carp’s Epistle) was based on a 
passage in which it might at first sight seem that 
Marcion was denounced: “For every one who doth 
not confess that Jesus Christ has come in the flesh is 
antichrist; and whosoever does not confess the testi- 
mony of the cross, is a devil, and whosoever pervert- 
eth the oracles of the I^ord (to serve) his own lusts, and 
saith there is neither resurrection nor judgment, this 
man is a first-born of Satan.” St. Polycarp wrote his 
epistle before he had heard of St. Ignatius’s martyr- 
dom. Now, supposing the passage just quoted to 
have been aimed at Marcion (whom, on one occasion, 
as we shall presently sec, St. Polycarp called to his 
face “the first bom of Satan”), the choice lies between 
rejecting the epistle as spurious on account of the 
anachronism, or bringing down its date, and the date 
of St. Ignatius’s martyrdom to a. d. 130-140 when 
Marcion became prominent, llarnack seems at one 
time to have atlopted the latter alternative; but he 
now admits that there need be no reference to Marcion 
at all in the ]>assagc in question (Chronologic, 1, 387- 
8). Lightfoot thought a negative could be proved. 
Marcion, according to him, cannot be referred t o be- 
cause nothing is said about his characteristic errors, 
e. g., the distinction between the God of the Old and 
the God of the New Testament; and because the an- 
tinomianism ascribed to “the first-born of Satan” is 
inapplicable to the austere Marcion (Lightfoot, St. Ig- 
natius and St. Polycarp, 1, 585; all references to Light- 
foot (L), unless otherwise stated, will be to this work). 

When Lightfoot wrote it was necessary to vindicate 
the authenticity of the Ignatian epistles and that of 
St. Polycarp. If the former were forgeries, the latter, 
which supports — it might almost be said presupposes 
— them, must be a forgery from the same hand. But 
a comparison between Ignatius and Polycarp shows 
that this is an impossible hypot hesis. The former lays 
every stress upon episcopacy, the latter does not even 
mention it. The former is full of emphatic declara- 
tions of the doctrine of the Incarnation, the two 
natures in Christ, etc. In the latter these matters are 
hardly touched upon. “The divergence between the 
two writers as regards Scriptural quotations is equally 
remarkable. Though the seven Ignatian letters arc 
many times longer than Polycarp’s Epistle, the quota- 
tions in the latter are in^rnparably more numerous, 
as well Jis more precise, tlian in the former. ''Die obli- 
gations to the New Testament are wholly different in 
character in the two cases. The Ignatian letters do, 
indeed, show a considerable knowletlge of the writings 
included in our Canon of the New 'Vestament; but this 
knowledge betrays itself in casual words and phrases, 
stray metaphors, epigrammatic adaptations, and iso- 
lated coincidences of thought. . . . On the other 
hand in Polycarp’s Epistle sentence after sentence 
is frequently made up of passages from the Evangeli- 
cal and Apostolic writings. . . . But this divergence 
forms only part of a broader and still more decisive 
contrast, affecting the whole style and character of t he 
two writings. The profuseness of quotations in Poly- 
carp’s Epistle arises from a want of originality. . . . 
On the other hand the letters of Ignatius have a 
marked individuality. Of all early Christian writings 
they are pre-eminent in this respect ” (op. cit., 595-97). 

(3) In St. Ircnacus, Polycarp comes before us prer 
eminently as a link with the past. Irena'us mentions 
him four times: (a) in connection wdth Papias; (b) in 
his letter to Florinus; (c) in his letter to Pope Victor; 
(d) at the end of the celebrated appeal ^o the potior 
principalilas of the Homan Church. 

(a) From “Adv. Haer. ”, V, xxxiii, we learn that 
Papias was “a hearer of John, and a companion of 
Polycarp”. 

(d) Florinus was a Roman prcs*3yter who lapsed 
into heresy. St. Irenoeue wrote hin* a letter of re- 
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monstrance (a long extract from which is preserved by 
Eusobiu^ 11. E., V, xx), in which he recalled their 
common recollections of Polycarp: “These opinions 
. . . Florinus are not of sound judgment ... I saw 
thee when 1 was still a boy in I^ower Asia in company 
wuth Polycarp, while thou wast faring prosperously in 
the royal court., and endeavouring to stand well with 
liirn. For 1 distinctly remember the incidents of that 
time better than events of recent occurrence. ... I 
can deserilje the very place in which the Blessed Poly- 
carp used to sit wliciii hr discoursed . . . his per- 
sonal api^earance . . . and how he would describe his 
intercourst^ with John and with the rest who had seen 
the Lonl, and how he would relate their words ... I 
testify in the sight of God, that if the blessed and 
apostolic elder had heard anything of this kind, he 
would have cried out, and stopped his ears, and said 
after his wont, ‘O good God, for what times hast thou 
k('pt riK" that 1 should endure such things?* . . . This 
< an ho shown from th(^ letters which he wrote to the 
neighbouring Chiirch(*s for their confirmation etc.**. 
1 Jghtfoot (op. cit., 448) w’ill not fix the date of t he time 
wluMi St. Irerueus and Florinus were fellow-pupils of 
St. Pol^ycarf) more <l<4initely than somewhere betw'een 
Fio tmd ir>0. There are in fact no data to go upon. 

(<0 'I'he visit of St . Polycarp to Rome is described by 
St. IreiueuK in a letter to Pope Victor written under 
the following circiim.stan(!c\s. The Asiatic Christians 
diffen'd from the r(*st of the Church in their manner 
of observing Easter. While the other Churches kept 
the f('ast on a Sunday, the Asiatics celebrated it on 
the 14th of Nisan, what ever day of the week this might 
fall on. l^ope Victor tried to establish uniformity, 
and wh(*ri the Asiati<! Churches refused to comply, 
excommunicated them. St. Ireineus remonstrated 
wuth him in a lettcT, part of which is preserved by 
Eusebius (II. K., V, xxiv), in which he particularly con- 
trasted the moderation displayed in regard to Poly- 
carp by Pope Anicetus with the conduct of Victor. 
“Among thcsii (Victor’s predecessors) were the pres- 
byters before Soter. Th<^y nciither observed it (14th 
Nisan) th(‘ms('lv(\s, nor did they permit tho.se after 
them to do so. And yet, though not observing it, they 
were none the less at peace? with those who came to 
ihi'.m from t he pari.shcs in which it was observed. . . . 
And when the blesseel Polycarp W'as at Rome in the 
tirm* of Anic.ctus, and they disagreed a little about 
certain other things, they^ imnnidiately made peace 
w’ith one another, not caring to quarrel over this mat- 
ter. For neither could Anicetus persuade Polycarp 
. . . nor Poly(?arp Anicetus. . . . But though mat- 
ters were in this shape, they communed together, 
and Anicetus conceded the administration of the 
Eucliarist in the Church to Polycarp, manifestly as a 
mark of respect. And they parted from each other 
in peace’*, etc. 

Tlu'n? is a (hronological difficulty connected with 
this visit of Poly(?aVp to Rome. According to the 
C.lironicle of lOuseliius in St. Jerome*s vension (the 
Armenian version is quite untrustw^orthy) the date of 
Ani(!et us’s ac,(?(‘ssion was a. d. 1,56-57. Now the prob- 
able date of St. l’olycarp*s martyrdom is February, 
155. The fact of the visit to Rome is too w-ell attested 
to be (tailed into question. We mu.st, therefore, either 
give up the date of the martyrdom, or suppose that 
Eusebius post-dated by a year or two the accession of 
AnicetuA There is nothing unrea.sonablc in this 
latter hypothesis, in view of the uncertainty which so 
generjilly prevails in chronological matters (for the 
date of the accession of Anicetus see Lightfoot, “St. 
Clement r*,H.S4:i). 

(d) We now come to the passage in St. Irenaeus 
(Adv. II?pr., Ill, .3) which brings out in fullest relief St. 
Polvcarp*s position jy? a link with the past. Just 
as St. John*s lon^i^^fte lengthened out the Apostolic 
Age, so di(l the^iur score and six years of Polycarp 
extend the subrApostolic Age, during which it wee pos- 


sible to learn by word of mouth what the Apostles 
taught from those who had been their hearers. In 
Rome the Apostolic Age ended about a. d. 67 with the 
martyrdom of St. Peter and St. Paul, and the sub- 
Apostolic Age about a quarter of a century later when 
St. Clement, “who had seen the blessed Apostles**, 
died. In Asia the Apostolic Age lingered on till »St. 
John died about a. d. 100; and the sub-Apostolic Age 
till 155, when St. Polycarp was martyred. In the third 
book of his treatise “Against Heresies’* St. Irciueus 
makes his celcbrate<l appeal to the “successions** of 
the bishops in all the churches. He is arguing against 
heretics who professed to have a kind of esoteric tra- 
dition derived from tlie Apostles. To whom, de- 
mands St. IreniDUs, would the Apostles be more likely 
to commit hidden mysteries than to the bishops to 
whom they entrusted the churches? In order then to 
know what the Apostles taught, we must have recourse 
to the “successions** of bishops throughout the world. 
But as time and space would fail if we tried to enu- 
merate them all one by one, let the Roman Church 
speak for the rest. Their agreement with her is a 
manifest fact by reason of the position which sIk? 
holds among them (“for with this Church on account 
of its potior principalilaa the whole Chuf»c?h, that is, 
the faithful from every quarter, must needs agree’’, 
etc.). 

'rticn follows the list of the Roman bishops down to 
Eleutherius, the twelfth from the Apostles, the nintli 
from Clement, “who had both seen and conversed 
with the blessed Apostles ’*. From the Roman Church, 
representing all the churches, the writer then passes 
on to two (Churches, that of Smyrna, in wliich, in the 
person of Polycarp, the sub-Apostolic Age had been 
carried down to a time still within living memory, and 
the Church of Ephesus, where, in the person of St. 
John, the Apostolic Age had been prolonged till “the 
times of Trajan**. Of Polycarp he says, “he was not 
only taught by the Apostles, and lived in familiar 
intercourse with many that had seen Christ, but also 
received his appointment in Asia from the Apostles as 
Bishop in the church of Smyrna**. I4e them goes on tc» 
speak of his own personal acquaintance with Poly- 
carp, his martyrdom, and his visit to Rome, where he 
converted many heretics. He then continues, “there 
arc those who heard him tell how John, the disciple 
of the Lord, when he went to take a bath in Ephesus, 
and saw Cerinthuj^ within, rushed away from the room 
without bathing, with the words ‘Let us floe lest the 
room should fall in, for Cerinthus, the enemy of the 
truth, is within*. Yea, and Polycarp himself, also, 
when on one occasion Marcion confi*onted him and 
said ‘Recognise us*, replied, ‘Ay, ay, I recognise the 
first-born of Si\tan* **. 

(4) Polycarp*8 martyrdom is described in a letter 
from the Church of Smyrna to the Church of Philo- 
mclium “and to all the brotherhoods of the holy and 
universal Church **f etc. The letter begins with an ac- 
count of the persecution and thd' heroism of the mar- 
tyrs. Conspicuous among them was one Germanicus, 
who encouraged the rest, and when exposed to the 
wild beasts, incited them to slay him. His death 
stirred the fury of the multitude, and the cry w^as 
raised “Away with the atheists; let search be made for 
Polycarp**. But there was one Quintus, yrho of his 
own accord had given himself up to the persecutors. 
•When he saw the wild beasts he lost heart anrf apos- 
t^ized. “Wherefore**, comment the writers of the 
epistle, “we praise not«thosc who deliver themselves 
up, since the Gospel does not so teach us**. Polycarp 
was persuaded by hv friends to leave the city and con- 
ceal nilnself in a fa,rm-house. Here he spent his time in 
prayer, “and while praying he falleth into a trance 
three days before his apprehension; and he saw his pil- 
low burning with fire. And he turned and said unto 
those that were with him, ‘it must needs be that I 
shftU be burned alive*/' When hie pursuers were on 
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his track he went to another farm-house. Finding him 
gone they put two slave boys to the torture, and one of 
them betrayed his jdace of concealment. Herod, head 
of the police, sent a body of men to arrest him on Fri- 
<iay ev/ining. Escape was still possible, but the old 
man refused to fly, saying, “the will of God be done^*. 
lie came down to meet his pursuers, conversed affably 
with them, and ordered food to be set before them. 
While they were eating he prayed, “remembering all, 
high and low, who at any time had come indiis way, 
and the Catholic Church throughout the world”. 
Then he was led away. 

Herod and Herod’s father, Nicetas, met him and 
took him int.o their carriage, whore they tried to pre- 
vail upon him to save his lift^ Finding they could not 
persuade him, they pushed him out of the carriage 
with such haste that he bruised his shin. He followed 
on foot t,ill they came to the Stadium, where a great 
crowd had assembled, having heard the news of his 
apprehension. “As Polycarp entered into the Sta- 
dium a voice came to him from heaven: ‘He strong. 
Poly carp, and play the man’. And no one saw the 
speaker, but those of our people who were pr(^s(mt 
heard the voice. ” It was to the proconsul, when he 
urged him curse Christ, that Poly carp made his cele- 
brated reply: “Fourscore and six years have I served 
Him, and lie has done me no harm. How then can 1 
curse my King that saved me.” When the proconsul 
had done with the prisoner it was too late to throw 
him to the beasts, for the sports were closed. It was 
decided, therefore, to burn him alive. The crowd 
took it upon itself to collect fuel, “the Jews more es- 
pecially assisting in this with zeal, as is their wont” 
(cf. the Martyrdom of Pioiiius). The fire, “like the 
sail of a vessel filled by the wind, made a wall round 
the body” of the martyr, leaving it unscathed. The 
executioner was ordered to stab him, thereupon, 
“there came forth a quantity of blood so that it ex- 
tinguished the fire”. (The story of the dove issuing 
from the body probably arose out of a textual corrup- 
tion. See Lightfoot, Funk, Zahn. It may also have 
been an interpolation by the pseudo-Pionius.) 

I'lie officials, urged Hiereto by the Jews, burned the 
body lest the Christians “should abandon the wor- 
ship of the Crucified One, and begin to worship this 
man”. The oones of the martyr were collected by 
the Christians, and interred in a suitable place. “Now 
the blessed Polycarp was martyred on the second day 
of the first part of the month of Xanthicus, on the 
seventh day before the Kalends of March, on a great 
Sabbath at the eighth hour. He wjis apprehended by 
Herodcs ... in the proconsulship of Statius Quad- 
ratus etc.” This subscription gives the following 
facts: the martyrdom took place on a Saturday which 
fell on 23 February. Now there are twii possible years 
for this, 155 and lOfi. The choice depends upon which 
of the two Quadratus wjis proconsul of Asia. By means 
of the chronological data supplied by the rhetorician 
iElius Aristides in certain aiitolnographical details 
which he furnishes, Waddington, who is followed by 
Lightfoot (“St. Ignatius and St. Polycarp”, I, 046 
sq.), arrived at the conclusion that Quadratus was pro- 
consul in 154-55 (the proconsul’s year of office began 
in May). Schmid, a full account of whose system will 
be found in Harnack’s “Chronologic”, arguing from 
the same data, came to the conclusion that Quadra- 
tus’s proconsulship fell in 165-66. ^ 

For‘iome time it seemed as if Schmid’s system was 
likely to prevail, but it has failed on two points: (1) 
Aristides tells us that he was 6orn when Jupiter was in 
Leo.* This happened both in 1 17 and 129. Schmid’s 
^stem requires the later of thesft two dates, but the 
date has been found to be impossible. Aristides was 
fifty-three years and six months old when a certain 
Macrinus was governor of Asia. “Now Egger (in the 
Austrian ‘Jahreshcftc’, Nov., 1906) has published an 
inscription recording the career of Macrinus, which 


was erected to him while he was governing Asia, and 
he pointed out that as the birth of Aristides \yis either 
in 117 or 129, the government of Macrinus mu.s< liave 
been either in 170-71, or 1S2-83, and lie has shown that 
the later date is impossible”. (Kamsay in “3'hc Ex- 
pository Times”, Jan., 1907.) 

(2) Aristides mentions a Julianus who was procon- 
sul of Asia nine years before Quadratus. Now tliere 
was a Clmidius Julianus, who is proved by cpigraphic 
and numismalh; evidence to have been Proconsul of 
Asia in 145. Schmid produced a Salvius Julianus who 
was consul in MS and might, therefon^, have been 
the Proconsul of Asia n:im<*d by Aristides. But an in- 
scription discoven'd in Africa giving tin; whole (career 
of Salvius Julianus disjioses of Selimid’s hypothesis. 
The result of the new (‘vidence is that Salvius Juli- 
anus never governed Asia, for he w\'is Proconsul of 
Africa, and it was not permit te<l. that lh(^ sairu* pc'rson 
should hold both of 1h(‘se high offices. Thi' rule* is wi*ll 
knowui; and the olqei^tion is final and insurmountable 
(Ramsay, “Expos. Times”, Feb., 1904. Ramsay re- 
fers to an article by Mommsen, “Savigny Zeitsclirift 
ffir Kechtsgeschichte”, xxiii, .54). Schmid’s system^ 
therefore, disappears, and Wadding! on’s, in spiR^ of 
some very real difficulties (CJiiadrat us’s jinx^onsulship 
shows a tendiaicy to slip a year out of j)lac(*), is in fios- 
session. The possibility of course remains that the 
subscription was tampered with by a latiT hand. 
But 155 must be approximatidy correct if St. Polycarp 
was appointed bishop by St. .John. 

There is a life of St . Polycarp by a pseudo-Pionius, 
compiled probably in the middle of the fourth cen- 
tury. It is “altogi'ther valu(0(‘ss as a contribut ion to 
our knowledge of Polyear]). It do(‘s not, so far as wo 
know, rt\st on any tradition, cvirly or late, and in:iy 
robably be rc'garded as a fiction of the author’s own 
rain” (Lightfoot, op. cit., iii, 431). The |)ostscri])t to 
the letter to the Smyrnieans: “This account Gains 
copied from the paiiers of Ireiucus . . . and I, So- 
crates, WTote it down in Corinth . . . and I, Pionius 
again wrote it down”, etc., probably rami' from the 
pseudo-Pionius. The very copious I'xtracts from the 
Letter of the Srnyrmeans given by Kusi'bius are a 
guarantee of the fidelity of the text ui thii MSS. that 
have (!ome down. 

The T.c*iti*r to the Pliilippian.s wjih first nuhlisliiMl in tho T.Htin 
version by Famku STArtLKNsis in his cuilion of (hi* iKnutian 
Kpistlc.s (Pnris, HftS). Tlie Crock text first appcurcil in IfAi.- 
unx, Illust. Orirrit. tSrn/tt. (Douai, HiUH); IIdli an'di it in 

the; Acta SS., 2() .Ian., pnhlishecfiln lOl.'I a I.,*) I in tninshilion of (lie 
Greek text of tlio Letter of (he Sinyrns'iiris, (o^^etlier with the old 
Latin version of the same cinstle. liotli Gn i*k mikI T.atin were 
published by UsHiiKn in The snbsfMiiee of l.he pseudo- 

rioniu.s T.ifc was given by IIalloix in (hi* work rt*fi*rTi*d to al)ove, 
and a Latin tninslation of it was piiLlislnd by Loi.i.anoi s, Ada 
Jan, 2(i. The Greek text was first. ]tiibli.sherl by Diu*hehnb, 
*S. Polycarpi . . . auriorr Pionin (I'aris, LSSl). 

The best modern eilition.s and i*(inmien(aries are Lightfoot’s 
Apostolic Fathers, part II, If/nntius ami Polycarp (.*{ vols., 2nd ed., 
London, 1889); Gkuhahdt, Haiinac k, ani» Zaun, Palrum Apos- 
tolicorum opera, fasc. Ill (T.f'ii>zig, 187(i); FirNK, Patrrs Apostolici. 
A good account of St. I’olyearp will be found in LioirTFOoT, 
Supernatural Religion (London, 1889). I'’or the date of the mar- 
tyrdom the diH< 5 Us.sionH found in LifiiiTFooT and Ha knack, 
Chronologic, I, .'124 .stj. .should bf? HUp(>li*mented by C'ouhhen, Das 
Tthlesjahr Polykarps \n Xcilschrift /. d. N. T. Wissenschafl, III, 02, 
and the articles of Ramsay referred to above. 

F. J. Bacchus. 

Polycarpus, title of a canonical collect ion in eight 
books composed in Italy by Cardinal Gregorius. It is . 
borrowed chiefly from the collecf.ions of An.yOm aad 
from the “ Anselmo Dodicata” . Writ ers geiiiTally Unto 
it about 1124, because it includes a decretal of Calijstus 
II (d. 1124), but some place it prior to 1120 or 1118, 
date of the dcatk of Bishop Didacus, to whom the 
collection is dcilicated, and regard the Callistus de- 
cretal as an addition. The dedicatory epi.stli^ and the 
titles were published by t he Ballerini (“Dc antiquis 
collcctionibus et collectoribus canonjjrn”, part IV, c. 
xvii in “P. L.”, LVI, 346, Paris, Uy\5), and the rubrics 
by Thciner (“ Disquisitiones criticui m pra'cipuas can- 
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onum et dccretalium collectiones”, Rome, 1836, 356 
sqq.). I^xtracts from Book IV were published by 
Mai, “Nova bibliotheca patrum”, Vll, iii, 1-76 
(Rome, 1852-88). 

Phillips, Kirchenreeht, IV (Ratisbon, 1851), 135-6; Scheber, 
Kirehenrecht^ IV (Gratz, 1880), 240; Webnz, Jus Decretalium, I 
(2nd od., Rome, 1905), 331, 333. 

A. Van Hove. 

Polygamy. See Marriage, History of. 

Polyglot Bibles.— The first Bible which may be 
considered a Polyglot is that edited at Alcald (in Latin 
Complutumy hence the name Complutensian Bible), 
Spain, in 1502-17, under the supervision and at the 
expense of Cardinal Ximcncs, by scholars of the univer- 
sity founded in that city by the same great Cardinal. 
It was published in 1520, with the sanction of I^ X. 
Ximenes wished, he writes, “to revive the languishing 
study of the Sacred Scriptures”; and to achieve this 


printed edition of the Greek Old Testament, the one 
which was commonly used and reproduced before the 
appearance of the edition of Sixtus ,V, in 1587. It is 
followed, on the whole, in the Septuagint columns of 
the four great Polyglots edited by Montanus.(Ant- 
weni, 1569-72); Bertram (Heidelberg, 1586-1616); 
Wolder (Hamburg, 1596); and Le Jay (Paris, 1645). 
Ximenes’ Greek New Testament, printed in 1614, was 
not published until six years after the hastily edited 
Greek New Testament of Erasmus, which was pub- 
lished before it in 1516; but in the fourth edition of 
Erasmus’ work (1527), which forms the basis of the 
“Tesetus Receptus”, a strong influence of Ximenes’ 
text is generally recognized. 

The “Antwerp Bible”, just mentionod, sometimes 
called the “ Biblia Regia’ , because it was issued under 
the auspices of Philip II, depends largely on the 
“Complutensian” for the texts which the latter had 
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^ Polyglot* Bible or Montanus (Biblia Regia) 

Reduced facsimile of the opening 

The columns, from left to right, present: the Peshito (8yriac) Text; a literal Latin translation of the 


object he undertook to furnish students wdth accurate 
printed texts of the Old Testament in the Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin languages, and of the New Testa- 
ment in the Greek and Latin. His Bible contains also 
the Chaldaic Targum of the Pentateuch and an inter- 
linear Latin translation of the Greek Old Testament. 
The work is in six large volumes, the last of which is 
made up of a Hebrew and Chaldaic dictionary, a 
Hebrew grammar, and Greek dictionary. It is said 
that only six hundred copies were issu^; but they 
found their way into the principal libraries of Europe 
and had (considerable influence on subsequent editions 
of the Bible. Vigouroux made use of it in the very 
latest of the Polyglots. Cardinal Ximenes was, ho 
assures us, eager to secure the best manuscripts accessi- 
ble to seis’e as a basis of his texts; he thanks Ia;o X 
for Ipding him Vatican MSS. Traces of such MSS. 
are, indeed, discernible, particularly in the Greek text; 
and there is still a copy at Madrid of a Venetian MS. 
which he is thought to have used. He did not, how- 
ever, use any of what are now consiclered the best; 
appreciation of the worth of the MSS., and of their 
variant reaclings, had still much progress to make; 
but the active w6rk jot many years produced texts 
sufficiently pure foremost purposes. 

The “Complutensian Bible” published the first 


published. It adds to them an interlinear translation 
of the Hebrew, the Chaldaic Targums (with Latin 
translation) of the books of the Hebrew Bible which 
follow the Pentfitcuch, excepting Daniel, Esdras, Ne- 
hemias, and Paralipomenon, and the Peshito text of 
the Syriac New Testament with its Latin translation. 
This work was not Ivised on MSS. of very great value; 
but it was carefully printed by CKristophe Plantin, in 
eight magnificent volumes. The last two contain an 
apparatus criticus^ lexicons and grammatical notes. 

The “Paris Polyglot” in ten volumes, more magnifi- 
cent than its Antwerp predecessor, was edited with 
less accuracy^ and it lacks a critical apparatus. Its 
notable additions to the texts of the “Antwerp Bible”, 
which it reproduces without much change, are the 
Samaritan Pentateuch and its Samaritan version 
edited with Latin translation by the Oratorian, Jean 
Morin, the Syriac Old Testament and New Testament 
Antilcgomena, and the Arabic version of the Old Tes- 
taments 

The “London Polyglot” in six volumes, edited by 
Brian Walton (1654-7), improved considerably on the 
texts of its predecessors. Besides them, it has the 
Ethiopic Psalter, Canticle of Canticles, and New 
Testament, the Arabic New Testament, and the Gos- 
pels in Persian. All the texts not Latin are accom- 
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panied by Latin translations, and all, sometimes nine 
m number, are arranged side by side or one over 
another on the two pages open before the reader. 
Two companion volumes, the “Lexicon Heptaglot- 
ton*' of Kdinund Cassel, appeared in 1669. The Bible 
was*also published in several languages by Elias 
Hutter (Nuremberg, 1599-1602), and by Chnstianus 
Reineccius (Leipsic, 1713-51). 

Modern Polyglots are much less imposing in appear- 
ance than those of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies; and there is none which gives the latest results 
of scientific textual criticism as fully as did Brian 
Walton^s in its day. We may cite, however, as good 
and quite accessible: — Bagstcr, “Polyglot Bible in 
eight languages” (2 vols., London, 2nd ed. 1874). The 
languages are Hebrew, Greek, English, Latin, German, 
Italian, French, and Spanish. It gives in appendix the 


MABCH-LEU>Na, Bibliotheca Sacra, I (Halle, 1778), 331-424. 
In each Polvglot is found some historical information about itself 
and its predecessors. Viootiroux, Manuel biblique iParis, 1905), 
260 sqq. Individual texts of the Polyglots are dealt witii in Hibli- 
cal introtluctions. Swetk, Introd. to the O. T. in Creek is particu- 
larly useful. Pick, //istorj/ o/prin/cd edi/ions . . . and Poly- 
glot Bibles in liebraica, IX (1892-3), 47-110. 

W. S. Reilly. 


Polystylum, titular see of Macedonia Secunda, 
suffragan of Philippi. When Philippi wjis made a 
metropolitan see Polystylum was one of its suffragans 
(Le Quien, “ Oriens christ.”, II, 65) . It figures as such 
in the “Notitiaj episcopatuum ” of Leo the Wise 
about 901-7 (Gelzer, “ Ungodruckte und ungenugend 
veroffentlichte Texte derNotit. episcopat.”, Munich, 
1900, 558); the “Nova Tactica” about 940 (Gelzer, 
“Georgii Cyprii d(;ser. orbis romani ”, Leipzig, 1890, 
80) ; “Notices ” 3 and 10 of Parthey, which belong to the 
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Published at Antwerp, 1 Feb., 1£F1 * 

verses of Matt., ii, in vol. V 

Poshito; the Vulgate; the Greek Text. The Hebrew Version occupies the lower part of both pages 


Syriac New Testament, the Samaritan Pentateuch, 
and many variants of the Greek text. This Bible is 
printed in very small type. It is a new edition, on a 
reduced scale, of Bagster’s “Biblia Sacra Polyglotta” 
(6 vols., London, 1831). “ Polyglotten-Bibel zum 

praktischen Handgebrauch”, by Stier and Theile, in 
four Quarto volumes (5th ed., Bielefeld, 1890). This 
Polyglot contains tjie Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and Ger- 
man texts. * ‘ Biblia Triglotta ”, 2 vols . , being, with the 
omission of modern languages, a reissue of the “Biblia 
Hexaglotta”, edited by de Levante (Ijondon, 1874-6). 
It contains the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin texts of the 
Old Testament, and the Greek, Latin, and Syriac 
texts of the New Testament. Published by Dicken- 
son, London, 1890. “La Sainte Bible Polyglotte” 
(Pari^, 1890-98), by F. Vigouroux, S.S., first secretaiiy 
of the Biblical Commission, is the only modern Pply- 
glot which contains the deuterocanonical books, and 
the^only one issued under Catholic ausjiices. Vigou- 
roux has secured the correct printing, in co?ivenient 
quarto volumes, of the ordinal^ Massoretic text, the 
Sixtine Septuagint, the Latin Vulgate, and a French 
translation of the Vulgate by Glaire. Each book of 
the Bible is preceded by a brief introduction; impor- 
tant variant readings^ textual and exegetical notes, 
and illustrations are given at the foot of the pages. 


thirteenth century. In 1212 Innocent III mentions 
it among the suffragans of the Latin Archdiocese of 
Philippi (P. L., CCXVI, 585). In 1363 the Greek 
bishop Peter became Metropolitan of Christopqlis and 
the see was united to the Archdiocese of Maronia (Mi- 
klosich and Muller, “Acta patriarchatus Constantino- 
polit”, I, 474, 475, 559; Petit, “Actes du Panto- 
crator”, Petersburg, 1903, p. x and vii). About the same 
time the city was restored and fortified by the Em- 
pcTOT Cantacuzenus (Cantacuz, III, 37, 46; Niceph. 
Gregoras, XII, 161). Cantacuzenus says that Poly- 
stylum was the ancient Abdera; this statement also 
occurs in a Byzantine list of names of cities published 
by Parthey (Hierocles, “Syneedemus”, Berlin, 1866, 
314). This is not absolutely correct. Polystylum is 
the modern village of Bouloustra in the ^illayct of 
Salonica, situated in the interior of the country north 
of Kara Agliatch where the ruins of Abdera are found, 
but it is doubtless because of this approximate iden- 
tification that the see of Abdera is plac( 3 d among the 
titular secs, although such a residential see never 
existed. 

Pauly-Mibsowa, Rcalencyk., a. v. Abdera. 

» S. P^TRIDiJS. 

Polytheism, the belief in, and consequent worship 
of, many gods. See the various articles on national 
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vdijiions such as the Assyrian, Babylonian, Hindu, 
and Iho ancient religions of lOgypt, (Irecce, and Rome; 
SCO alsp "Animism, Fetishism, Totemism, God, 
Monotheism, Pantheism, Theism etc. 

Pomaria, titular see in Mauretania Caesarea. It is 
nortli of 'rioirKH'n (ctipital of an arrondisseinent in the 
department of Oran, A]g(?ria) and in view of the ruins 
of Agadir, wliiidi was built itself on- the ruins of 
Pomaria. Named after its orchards, Pomaria was 
foriTKHl under the shadow of the Roman camp. At 
Agadir and in the outskirts maj" be found numerous 
Latin inscriptions principally from the Christian 
epoch, th(^ most recent from (ho seventh century, and 
many with the abbreviation DIVLS, which had evi- 
dently lost all pagan meaning. We know of but one 
bishop, Longinus, mentioned in the list of bishops of 
Mauretania Caesarea, who w'as summoned by King Hu- 
ri(*ric, returned to Carthage in 4 S4 and was condemned 
to exile. He was praised by Victor of Vita, Gregory 
of Tours, and Fredogarius; the martyrology of Usuard 
inserts his name on 1 I eb. At the end of the eighth 
century Idris 1 foundiMl Agadir on the site of Pomaria; 
on the fall of thc^ Idrisite dynasty, Agadir was the 
capital of the Beni-Khazer and Beni-Yala, emirs of a 
Berber tribe, vius.sals of the Ommiads of Spain. 
Tlemcen, founded at the end of the eleventh century 
by Yuss(‘f ben Tashfin, was reunited to Agadir and 
finally supplanted it. 

ToiJLOTTifl, tieoyraphie de VAfrique chrSiienne . Mauretanies , 

S. P^sTRroks. 

PombM, Sejiastiao JoslS de Cahvalho e Mello, 
Marquis de, the son of a country gentleman of mod- 
est means, b. in Lisbon, 13 May, 1699; d. 8 August. 

1782. Hcwassaki 
to have been edu- 
cated at the Uni- 
versity of Coim- 
bra and served for 
a time in the 
army. After a 
turbulent life in 
(he capital, ho 
carried off and 
married the niece 
of t-he Conde dos 
Arcos, and his 
aversion for the 
nobility origi- 
nated perhaps 
with the opposi- 
tion offered by her 
family to what 
they deemed a 
in<!‘salliance. Pom- 
bal then retired 
to a country 
estate near Sourc, 
and in his thirty- 
ninth year re- 
ceived his first public appointment, being sent as 
ministfir to I^ondon in 1738. In 1745 he was trans- 
ferred to Vienna, where his work was to effect a recon- 
ciliation between tlie pope and the empress; there in 
the same year he married as his second wife the 
daughter of Field Marshal Daun, a union brought 
about by ilie influence of John V^s Austrian wife, who 
befricrulfid him more than once, though the king dis- 
liked him and recalled him in 1749. John died 31 
July, 1750, and on 3 August, 1750, the new monarch, 
Joseph, named Pombal Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
The distinguished diplomat, D. Luiz da Cunha, had re- 
commended Pombal to Jost^ph when the latter was only 
prince, but it was the favour of the queen-mother and 
erhaps also of a .Icsuit, Father Moreira, that secured 
im the coveted p(xst. His superior intelligence and 
masterful will enabled him in a short time to dominate 


his colleagues, who were dismissed or made insignifi- 
cant, and with the acquiescence of his royal master he 
became the first power in the State. Some years later 
the English ambassador said of him, '‘with all his 
faults, he is the sole man in this kingdom capable of 
being at the head of affairs”, llis energy after the 
earthquake, 1 Nov., 1755, confirmed his ascendancy 
over the king, and he became successively first Minis- 
ter, Count of Oceras in 1759, and Marquis of Pombal 
in 1770. The mysterious attcmi^t, 3 Sept., 1758, on 
the king’s life gave him a pnjtext to crush the inde- 
pendence of the nobility. He magnified an act of 
private yengeaiKJC on (he part of the Duke of Aveiro 
into a widespread conspiracy, and af(er a (rial which 
was a mockery, the duke, members of the Tavora 
family and their sc;rvants were publicly put to death 
with horrible cruelties at Belem, 13 Jan., 1759. No 
penalty was considered too severe for Icsr, mqjedS and 
there is some evidence that Joseph himself ord(T(*d ( ho 
prosecution, indicated the Tavoras for punishment, 
and charged Pombal to show no mercy. If true, this 
explains in part the leniency shown him aftiT his fall 
by Joseph’s daughter and successor, (Jucen Maria. 
The so-called Pombaline terror dates from these exe- 
cutions. The people were effectively cowed when they 
saw that perpetual imprisonment, exile, anadcat h re- 
warded the enemies or even the eri( ics of the flictator. 

He was bound to come inlo conflict with the 
Jesuits, who excrcisf^d no small influence at Court and 
in the country. They appear to have bloiiked his 
projects to marry the heiress presumptive to the 
Protestant Duke of Cumberland and to grant privi- 
leges to the Jews in return for aid in rebuilding 
Lisbon, but the first open dispute arose ovit the 
execution of the Treaty of Limits (13 Jan., 1750), 
regulating Spanish and Portuguese jurisdiction in the 
River Plate. When the Indians declined to leave 
their houses in compliance with its provisions aii<l 
had to be coerced, Pombal attribuled thinr refusal 
to Jesuit machinations. Various other diflicultics of 
the Government wctc laid to their charge and by (he 
cumulative effect of these accusations, the minister 
prepared king and public for a campaign against the 
Society in which he was inspired by the Jansenist anil 
Regalist id(*as then current in Europe. I lo had begun 
his open attack by having the Jesuit coiifi'ssors dis- 
missed from Court, 20 Sept., 1757, but it was the 
Tavora plot in which he implicated the Jesuits on the 
ground of their friendship \vith simie of the supposed 
conspirators that enabled him to take decisive action. 
On 19 Jan., 1759, he issued a decree sequestering the 
property of the Society in the Portugui'se dominions 
and the following September deported the Portuguese 
fathers, about one thousand in number, to the Pon- 
tifical States, keeping the foreigners in prison. The 
previous year he had obtained from Benedict XIV 
the appointment of a creature of his. Cardinal Sal- 
danha, as visitor, wjjh power to reform the Society, 
but events proved that his real intjijntion was to end it. 
Still not eontent with his victory, he determined to 
humiliate it in the iierson of a conspicuous member, 
and himself denounced Father Gabriel Malagrida to 
the Inquisition for crimes against the Faith. He 
caused the old missionary, who had lost his wits 
through suffering, to be strangled and then burnt. 
He entered into negotiations witli the Courts of Spain, 
Ryance, and Naples to win from the pope by joint 
actjpn the suppression of the Society, and having no 
success with Clement XIII, he expelled the Nuncio 
17 June, 1760, and broke off relations with Rome. 
The bishops were compelled to exercise functions Ve- 
served the Holy See and the Portuguese Church 
came to have Pombal as its effective head. The reli- 
gious autonomy of the nation being thus complete, he 
sought to justify his action by issuing the “Dcduc 9 ao 
Chronolopca”, in which the Jesuits were made respon- 
sible for all the calamities of Portugal. In 1773 
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Clement XIV, to prevent a schism, yielded to the 
ressure brought to bear on him and suppressed the 
ociety. As sogn as he was sure of success, Pombal 
made peace with Rome and in June, 1770, /admitted a 
nunejo, but the ecclesiastical system of Portugal re- 
mained henceforth a sort of disguised Anglicanism, 
and many of the evils from which the Church now 
suifers are a legacy from him. 

In the political sphere PombaPs administration was 
marked by boldness of conception and tenacity of 
purpose. It differed from the preceding in these par- 
ticulars: (1) he levelled all classes before the royal 
authority; (2) he imposed absolute obedience to 
the law, which was largely decided by himself, be- 
cause the Cortes had long ceased to meet; (3) he 
transformed the Inquisition into a mere department 
of the State. In the economic sphere, impressed by 
British commercial supremacy, he sought and with suc- 
cess to iiriprove the material condition of Portugal. 
Nearly all the privileged companies and monopolies 
he founded ended in financial failure and helped 
tlie few rather than the many, yet when the 
populace of Oporto rose in protest against the Alto 
Douro Wine Company, they were punished with ruth- 
less sevtjrity, as was the fishing village of Trafaria, 
which was burnt by the minister’s orders when it 
sheltered some unwilling recruits. His methods were 
the same with all cljisses. Justice went by the board 
in face of the reason of state; nevertheless he cor- 
rected many abuses in the administration. His 
activity penetrated every department. His most not- 
able legislative work included the abolition of Indian 
slavery and of the odious distinction between old and 
new Christians, a radical reorganization of the finances, 
the reform of the University of Coimbra, the army and 
navy, and the foundation of the College of Nobles, the 
School of Commerce, and the Royal Press. He started 
various manufactures to render Portugal less depend- 
ent on Great Britain and his Chartered Companies 
had the same object, but he maintained the old po- 
litical alliance between the two nations, though he 
took a bolder attitude than previous ministers had 
dared to do, both as regards England and other coun- 
tries, and left a full treasury when the death of King 
Joseph, on 24 Feb., 1777, caused his downfall. He 
died in retirement, having for years suffered from 
leprosy and the fear of the punishment he had meted 
out to others. The Bishop of Coimbra presided at 
his funeral, while a well-known Beiiedictine delivered 
the panegyric. Even to the end Pombal had many 
admirers among the clergy, and he is regarded by the 
Portuguese as one of their greatest statesmen and called 
the great Marquis. 

Carnota, Marquis de Pombal (London, 1871); da Luz So- 
riano, lixstoria do reinado de cl rci D. Josh (Lisbon, 1807) ; Gomes, 
Le Marquis de Ptmibal (Lisbun, 1SG9) ; u'AzifiVEDO, O Marquez de 
Pombal € a sua epoca (Lisbon, 1900); Duuu, Pombal, Sein Cha-^ 
rakter u. seine Politik (Freiburg, 1891) ; Colleccdo dos Negocios de 
Roma 710 reinado de el Rey Dom Josh 7. 3 pta. and Hupplement 
(Lisbon, 1874-75) ; The Bismarck of the ^ghteenth Century in Am, 
Cath, Quart. Rev,, II (Philadelphia, 1877), 51; Pombal in Catholic 
World, XXX (New York), 312; Pombal and the Society of Jesua 
(London, Sept., 1877), 8G. 

Edgar Prestaok. 

Pomerania, a Prussian province on the Baltic Sea 
situated on both banks of the River Oder, divided 
into Hither Pomerania (Vorpommem)y the western 
part erf the province, and Farther Pomerania (Ilinler^f^ 
vommern)y the eastern part. Its area is 11,628 squ?.re 
miles, and it contains 1,684.;J145 inhabitants. In the 
south-east Pomerania is traversed by a range of low 
hills (highest point fourteen miles), otherwise ibis a low 
plain. Farming and market-garaening take 56-2 per 
cent of the soil, grass-land 10-2 per cent, pasturage 6*5 
per cent, and woodland 20-2 per cent. The chief 
occupations are farming, cattle-raising, the shipping 
trade, and fishing. There is no manufacturing of any 
importance except in and near Stettin The earliest 
XTT--1^ 


inhabitaucs were German tribes, among them Goths, 
Scirri, Rugians, Lemovier, Burgundians, H.tmnonians 
(Tacitus, “Germania”). About the middlt** of the 
second century these tribes began to migrate towards 
the south-east; they were replaced by others who also 
soon left, and Slavs (Wends), entering from the cast, 
gradually gained possession of the province. Conse- 
quently the name Pommem is Slavonic, Po morcy Po 
moran signifying “along the sea”. Charlemagne 
compelled the acknowleilgrnent of his suzerainty as 
far as the Oder, but his successors limited themselves 
to the defensive. In the reigns of Henry 1 and Otto 
the Great, the Wends were again obligotl to pay tribute. 
However, German supremacy remained uncertain and 
the Danish influence was greater, until the Poles con- 
quered Pomerania about 995. As suffragan of their 
new Archdiocese of Gnesen, established in 1000, the 
Poles founded the Diocese of Kolberg, which, how- 
ever, existed apparently only in the parchment deed. 
It is doubtful whether the bishop Reinbern ever 
stayed at Kolberg; he died about 1015 while on an 
embassy to Kiev. 

In the following era there were wars witli varying 
results between the Poles, Danes, and Germans for 
the possession of Pomerania. Finally after a long and 
bloody struggle the Poles wx»rc victorious (1122), and 
Duke Boleslaw earnestly endeavoured to convert the 
inhabitants to Christianity. The task was given to 
Bishop Otto of Bamberg who accomplished it during 
two missionary journeys. At this period appears the 
name of the first well known Duke of Pomerani.a, 
Wratislaw. Otto had the supervision of the Pome- 
ranian Church until his death, butcoidd not found a 
diocese to which to appoint the chaplain Adalbert. 
After Otto’s death. Innocent II by a Bull of 14 Oct., 
1140, made the church of St. Adalbert at Julin on the 
Island of Wollin the see of the diocese, and Adalbert 
wtis consecrated bishop at Rome. The difficulty as to 
which archdiocese was to be the metropolitan of the 
new bishopric was evaded by placing it directly under 
the papal see. Duke Ratibor of Pomerania founded 
the first monasteries: in 1153 a Benedictine abbey at 
Stolp, and later a Premonstratensian abbey at Grobe 
on the island of Usedom. Before 1176 the see was 
transferred to Kammin, where a cathedral chapter was 
founded for the Cathedral of St. John. The western 
part of the countiy belonged to the Diocese of 
Schwerin. The founding qf the Cistercian monasteries 
at Dargun (1172) and at Kolbatz east of the Oder 
(1173) were events of mu(;h importance. The Cister- 
cians greatly promoted the developiiient of religion 
and civilization by engiiging in agricultural under- 
takings of all kinds. About 1179 the Premonstra- 
tensians obtained a new monastery at Gramzow near 
Prenzlau, and in 1180 at Belbuk in Farther Pome- 
rania. In 1181 Duke Bogislaw receivi'd his lands in 
fief from Emperor Frederick I, and thus became a 
prince of the German Empire. This was followed by 
a large immigration of Germans. 

The ecclesiastical organization also progressed. Cis- 
tercian monasteries were cstablishexl at: Eldtma (c, 
1207); Neuenkarnp (c. 1231); of the latter a branch 
on the Island of Hiddensee (1296); Bukow (c. 1253); 
Bergen on the island of Riigen (1193); near Stettin 
(1243); nt Marionflioss (1248); near Kolberg (1277); 
near Kdslin- (1277); at Wollin (1288). A Premon- 
stratensian convent was founded near '^I'n'pWw on the 
Rega (1224). The Augustinians hatl moniisteries at: 
Uckermundc (1260), later transferred to Jasonitz; 
Pyritz (c. 1255); Anklam (1304); Stargard (1306); 
Gartz (1308). The Franciscans had foundations at: 
Stettin (1240); Grcifswald (1242); Prenzlau (before 
1253); Stralsund (1254); Pyritz (before 1286); 
Greifcnberg (before 1290); Dramburg (after 1350); 
the Dominicans at: Kammin (about 1228); Stral- 
sund (1251); Grcifswald (1254); Stolp (1278); Pase- 
walk (1272): Prenzlau (1275); Soldin (about 1289); 
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N5renberg (fourteenth century). Finally the Duchess 
Adelheid w'.nded the Carthusian convent of Marien- 
kron neaV Kdslin in 1394; it was first transferred to 
Schlawe, then in 1407 to Rugcnwalde; in 1421 the 
Brigitinc convent of Marienkron was established at 
Stralsund. All these establishments contributed 
greatly to the extension of Christian and German 
civilization, as did also the orders of knights, e. g., the 
Knights of 8t. John. Foundations for canons were 
made about 1200 at Kolberg, and in 1261 at Stettin. 

In 1295 Dukes Otto and Bogislaw divided the coun- 
try into the two Duchies of Stettin and Wolgast; at 
later dates there were further divisions. The victory 
of German civilization in Pomerania was assured in the 
fourteenth century, and the diocese became dependent 
upon the dukes. The bishop was merely the first in 
the social order of prelates; and there were constant 
quarrels over the possession of the diocese and of the 
episcopal castles. In the fifteenth century conditions 
were in great disorder. During the years 1437-43 the 
University of Rostock, founded in 1419, withdrew 
from Rostock on account of quarrels between the 
council and the citizens, and settled at Greifswald. 
The mayor. Heinrich Rubenow, urged DukeWratislaw 
IX to establish a university at Greifswald, to wliich 
the duke agreed, gave some of his revenues for its 
support, and, aided by the abbots of the monasteries 
in Hither Pomerania, obtained from Callistus HI a 
Bull of foundation, 29 May, 1456. In the first se- 
mester 173 students matriculated. At the same time 
a foundation for twenty canons, intended to furnish 
maintenance for new teachers^ was united with the 
church of St. Nicholas. The university continued with 
increasing prosperity. 

About 1400, heresy, caused by the Waldensians, 
developed in the province; Peter the Celestine came 
to Stettin to inves^ate the matter, and scattered the 
heretics in 1393. 'Die sect of the *‘Putzkeller”, con- 
cerning which there are only confused reports, appears 
also to be traceable to the Waldensians. Diocesan 
i^nods were held in 1433, 1448 (at Stett^, 1454 (at 
Gtilzow and Kainmin), 1492, and 1500, The statutes 
show a disorderly condition of morals, but earnest 
attempts to improve conditions. The first traces of 
Lutheranism appeared at Stralsund, and in the monas- 
tery of Bclbuk, where Johannes Bugenhagen (Po- 
meranus), rector of the town-school and teacher of the 
monks, became acquainted wjth Luthcr^s writing “De 
captivitate Babylonica”; he won over many priests 
to the new doctrine and m 1521 went to Wittenberg. 
I^achers from other regions, and monks who had left 
their monasteries, found ready attention throughout 
the country, on account of the great social and eco- 
nomic discontent, and especially the freedom from taxes 
of the clergy and the ecclesiastical jurisdiction. In 
1525 Stralsund adopted Lutheranism, while Greifs- 
wald and Stargard remained true to the Faith, and 
other towns were divided between passionately con- 
tending parties. When Duke Barnim XI of Stettin, 
who had been a student at Wittenberg, and his 
nephew, Philip of Wol^t, joined the Lutheran party, 
its victory was assured. 

A basis for the Lutheran Church of Pomerania was 
prepared by the Diet at Treptow on the Rega in 1534 
with the aid of the rules drawn up by Bugenhagen. 
The prelates and some of the nobility protested and 
left the diet; the towns nadually abandoned their 
opposition and «accepted Bugenh^en’s proposi- 
tions, and Bishop Erasmus* Manteuffel, who main- 
tained his protest, died in 1544. The monasteries 
were supprasied (1535-6) and in 1539 the nobil- 
ity gave up; the dukes joined the Smalkaldic League 
but maintained an ambiguous position. The later 
church ordinance of 1563 established the strictest 
form of Lutheranism, and the first bishop was Bar- 
tholomaus Suawe (1546). In 1548 Emperor Charies V 
olsimed the diocese, as it belonged to the estates of 


the empire. The dukes were obliged to accept the 
Interim, and after Suawe resigned, Martin Weiher 
became bishop in 1549, was recognized by Julius III, 
5 Oct., 1551, and took his place as a prince of the 
empire. In 1555 the Peace of Augsburg gave the final 
victory to the evangelical party in Pomerania. ARer 
Weiher’s death in 1556 the diocese came under the con- 
trol of the ruling princes, who filled the see with members 
of their family. The Evangelical cathedral chapter 
with thirteen positions for worthy officials of the 
province and the Church continued to exist until 1810. 
The last duke, Bogislaw XIV, who from 1625 had 
ruled over the unit^ Duchies of Stettin and Wolgast, 
died childless 10 March, 1637; the country then 
passed to Brandenburg, which by old treaties had the 
right of succession, but by the Treaty of Westphalia 
(1648) had to be content with Farther Pomerania; 
Hither Pomerania and Rugen were given to Sweden. 
The Lutheran bishop, Duke Ernest Bogislaw of Croy, 

f ave the Diocese of Kammin to Brandenburg in 1650. 
\y the Treaty of Stockholm of 1720, Hither Pomerania 
as far as the Peene was given to Brandenburg- 
Prussia; the rest of the province and the island of 
Rfigen were obtained by Prussia in the treaty of 
4 June, 1815. 

In 1824 the seven hundredth anniversary of 
Pomerania’s conversion to Christianity was cele- 
brated, and a monument was erected to Bishop Otto 
of Bamberg at Pyritz. Catholic parishes have devel- 
oped since the end of the eighteenth century from the 
military chaplaincies in the larger garrison towns. At 
the beginning these parishes were under the care of 
the Vicariate of the North German Missions. In 1821 
they were placed under the Prince Bishop of Breslau, 
who gave their administration to the provost of St. 
Iledwig’s at Berlin as episcopal delegate. At present 
(1911) there are two arch-presbyteries, Koslin and 
Stettin-Stralsund. Koslin has nine parishes: Arns- 
walde. GrUnhof, Koslin, Kolberg, Neustettin, Poll- 
now, Schivelbein, Stargard, Stolp. Stettin-Stralsund 
has eleven: Anklam, Bergen, Demmin, Greifswald, 
Hoppenwalde, I.<ouisental, Pasewalk, Stettin. Stral- 
suncl, Swinemtinde, Viereck. The religious orders are 
represented only by the Sisters of St. Charles Borro- 
raeo at Grfinhof, Misdroy, Stettin, and,. Stralsund. 
The Catholics of the government district of Lauen- 
burg-Butow, that formerly belonged to the Kingdom 
of Poland, form five parishes of the Diocese of Kuhn; 
the provostship of Tempclburg in the government dis- 
trict of Koslin belongs to the Archdiocese of Posen. 
At the last census (1905) the Cal.holics of Pomerania 
numbered 50,206. The largest Catholic parishes are 
Stettin (8635 souls), Lauenburg (1475), Stargard 
(1387), Kolberg (1054), Greifswald (951), and Stolp 
(951). 

Babtbold, Gesch. von Pommern u. HUgen, I-V (Hamburg, 
1839-45); Wehrmann, Oeach. von Pommern^ I, II (Gotha, 1904- 
06); Pommerachea Urkundenbuch, I-V (Stettin, 1868-1903); 
Oemeindelexikon fUr daa KOnigreich Preusaen, IV (Ilerlin, 1908) ; 
Handbueh daa Btatuma Brealau u. aeinea D^egaiurbezirka (Breslau, 
1910); Janbbsn, Hiat, of the German People^ tr. CHRiaTiB (Lon- 
don), passim. 

Klemens LOffler. 

Pompaiopolis, titular see in Paphlagonia. The 
ancient name of the town is unknown; it may have 
been Eupatoria which Pliny (VI, ii, 3), followed by 
Le Quien and Battandicr, wrongly identifies with the 
Hripatoria of Mithridates. The latter wiis qalled 
Ma.^opolis by Pompey. Pompeiopolis was, v/ith 
Andrapa-Neapolis, in 64 b. c. included by Pompey in 
the Province of Pontus, but the annexation was prema- 
ture, as*^he town (which ranked as a metropolis) '^as 
restored to vassal pritices of eastern Paphlagonia and 
definitive annex^ to the Roman Empire in 6 b. c. 
Strabo (XllI, iii, 48) says that in the neighbourhood 
was a mine of realgar or sulphuret of arsenic^ which 
was worked by criminals. As early as the middle of 
the seventh century the ^^Ecthesis” of Pseudo- 
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Epiphanius (ed. Gelzer, 535) ranks it as an autocepha- 
lous archdiocese, which title it probably received when 
Justinian (Novelise, xxix) reorganized the province of 
Paphlagonia. In the eleventh centuiy Pompciopolis 
became a metropolitan see (Parthev, ** nieroclis Synec- 
demus”, 97) and it was still sucn in the fourteenth 
century (Gelzer, ‘*Ungedruckte-Texte der Notitise 
episcopatuiim ”, OO^S) . Shortly afterwards the diocese 
was suppressed. Le Quien (Oriens christ., 1, 557-60) 
mentions fourteen titulars of this diocese, the last of 
whom, Gregory, lived about 1350. Among them were 
Philadelphus, at the Council of Nicsea (325) ; Sophro- 
nius, at that of Seleucia; Arginus, at Ephesus (431); 
iEtherius, at Chalcedon (451); Severus, Constanti- 
nople (553); Theodore, Constantinople (680-1); 
Maurianus, Nicica (787); and John, Constantinople 
(869). Pompeionolis is now called Tach-Keupru 
(bridge of stone), because of an ancient bridge over the 
Tatai-Tchai or Gueul-Irmak, the ancient AmmiaSj 
and is in the sandjak and vilayet of Kastamouni 
twenty-five miles north-east of that town. It has 
about 7000 inhabitants, of whom 700 are Christians, 
the majority Armenian schismatics. 

Uamsa-y, Geographu of ylsia Minor (London, 1890), 192, 318; 
ANDEBfluNi,»iS<ud»a Pontica (Brimsels, 1903), 93; Cuinet, La 
Turquie d'Asie, IV (Paria, 1891), 484 -7. 

S. Vailh^. 

PomponaBzi (Pomponatius), Pietro (also known 
as Pbrbtto on account of his small stature), philos- 
opher and founder of the Aristotelean-Averroistic 
School, b. at Mantua, 1462; d. at Bologna, 1525. 
He taught philosophy at Padua, Ferrara, and Bologna. 
His pupils included eminent laymen and ecclesiastics, 
many of whom afterwards opposed him. At Padua, 
since 1300, the chairs of philosophy were dominated by 
Averroism, introduced there especially by the physician 
Pietro d^Albanio and represented then by Nicoletto 
Verniasand Alessandro Achillini. Pomponazzi opposed 
that system, relying on the commentaries of Alexander 
Aphrodisias for the defence of the Aristotelean doc- 
trines on the soul and Providence. His chief works 
are: “Tractatus de irnmortalitate anirme” (Bologna, 
1516), in defence of which he wrote “Apologia” (1517) 
and “Defensorium” (1519) against Contarini and 
Agostino Nifo; “De fato, libero arbitrio, de prac- 
destinatione et de providentia libri quinque” (1523), 
where he upholds the traditional opinion about fate; 
“De naturaliuin effectuum admirandorurn causis, siye 
de incantationibus” (1520), to prove that in Aris- 
totlc*s philosophy mirachis are impossible. In oppo- 
sition to the Averroists, Pomponazzi denied that the 
intellectiia possibilis is one and the same in all men; 
but, with Alexander, he asserted that the intellectus 
agens is one and the same, being God Himself, and 
consequently immortal, while the intellective soul is 
identical with the sensitive and consequently mortal, 
so that, when separated from the body and deprived 
of, the imagination which supplies its object, it can no 
longer act and henbe must perish with the body; fur- 
thermore, the soul without its vegetative and sensitive 
elements would be imperfect; apparitions of departed 
souls are fables and hallucinations. If religion and 
human law presuppose the immortality of the soul, it 
is because this deception enables men more easily to 
refrain from evil. Sometimes, however, Pomponazzi 
proposes this thesis as doubtful or problematic, 
or oiily contends that immortality cannot be demdh- 
strated philosophically, faith alone affording us’ cer- 
tainty; and even on this point he expresses his willing- 
neis to submit to the Holy See. In controversy with 
Contarini he expressly declare^b that reason apodicti- 
cally proves the mortality of the soul, and that faith 
alone assures us of the contrary, immortality being, 
therefore, undue and gratuitous, or supematurid. 
Pomponazzi’s book was publicly consigned to the 
flames at Venice by order of the doge; hence in book 
III of his “Apologia” he defends himself against the 


stigpna of heresy. The refutation by Nifo, already 
an Averroist, was written by order of Lcc*X. In the 
Fifth Lateran Council (1513; Sess. VIIP, Const. 
“Apost. llegiminis”) when the doctrine was con- 
demned, Pomponazzi’s name was not mentioned, his 
book having not yet been published. He was de* 
fended by Cardinal Hernbo, but was obliged l)y Leo X 
in 1518 to retract. Nevertheless, h<? published his 
“Defensorium” against Nifo, which, like his second 
and third apologies, contains the most bitter invective 
against his opponents, wher(*as Nifo and Contarini 
refrained from personalities. I'hc philosophy of 
Pomponazzi has its roolii in ;inci(mt and medieval 
ideas. Notable among his disciph's and d('fend(*rs aro 
the Neapolitan Simone Porta and Jul. (.'a\sar Scaliger; 
the latter is best known as an erudite i)liiI()so])her. 

Fiorentino, Pietro Pomponazzi (Kloremr(% ISSS); Foi>v:st\ 
(BoloKna. 1868): Henan, Averroe et IWvcrroiame (Piiris, IS(iU); 
ScHAAF, Conapectus HistoricB philosophias recenlis (Borno, 1910), 
103-50, where Pomponazzi ’a doctrine io fully i>xpoiin(k>d. 

U. Benksni. 

Ponce, John, philosopher and theologian, b. 
at Cork, 1603. cl. at Paris, 1670. At an early age 
he went to Belgium and entered the novitiate of the 
Irish Franciscans in St. Antony’s College, Louvain. 
He studied philosophy at Cologne, began the study of 
theology in Lou- 
vain, under Hugh 
Ward and John 
Colgan, was 
called by Taike 
Wad d i n g to 
Rome, and ad- 
mitted 7 Sept., 

1625, into the 
College of St. Isi- 
dore which had 
just been founded 
for the education 
of Irish Francis- 
cans. After re- 
ceiving his de- 
greeds he was ap- 
pointed to teach 
philosophy and, 
later, theology in 
St. Isidore’s. He 
lectured after- 
wards at Lyons 
and Paris, where 
he was held in 
great repute for 
his learning. In 
1643 he published in Rome his “Cursus philoso- 
phiae”. Some of his opinions were opposed by 
Mt^trius, and Ponce replied in “Appendix apolo- 
geticus” (Rome, 1645), in which he says that although 
he accepts all the conclusions of Duns Scotiis, he docs 
not feel called upon to. adopt all Scotus’s proofs. 
Mastrius acknowledged the force of Ponce’s reasoning 
and admitted 1.hat he had shed light on many philo- 
sophical problems. In 1652, Ponce published “In- 
teger cursus theologiaj” (Paris). These two works 
explain with great clearness and precision the teaching 
of the Scotistic school. In 1661, he published at 
Paris his great work, “Commentarii th^ologici in 
quatuor libros sententiarum”, called by Ilurter opiis 
ranssimnm. Ponce also assisted T.uke Wadding in 
editing the works of Scotus. Wadding says that he 
was endowed with a powerful and subtle intellect, a 
great facility of communicating knowledge, a graceful 
style, and that though immersed in the severer studies 
of philosophy and theology he was an ardent student 
of the classics. Ponce succeeded Father Martin 
Walsh in the government of the Ludovisian College 
at Rome for the education of Irish secular priests; and 
for some time he filled the position of superior of St, 
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fsidorc’s. He had & passionate love of his countrv 
and was an t*ctive agent in Rome of the Irish Confed,- 
erate Catholics. When dissensions arose among the 
Confederates, and when Richard Bellings. i^cretarv 
to the Supreme Council, published his “Vindiciee” 
(Paris, 1652), attacking the Irish Catholics who re- 
mained faithful to the nuncio, Father Ponce promptly 
answered with his Vindiciae Eversae” (Pans, 1652). 
He had already warned the Confederates not to trust 
the Royalists. In a letter (2nd July, 1644) to the 
agent of the Catholics, Hugo de Burgo, he says: “the 
English report that the king will not give satisfaction 
to our cominissiontirs (from the Confederates) though 
he keepe them in expectation and to delaie them for 
his own interest His works besides those men- 
tioned are “Judicium doctrin® SS. Augustini et 
Thom®“, Paris, 1657; “Scotus Hibcrniae restitutus” 
[in answer to Father Angclus a S. Francisco (Mason), 
who claimed Scotus as an Englishman]; “ Deplorabilis 
populi llibernici pro religionc, rege et libertatc status” 
(Paris, 1651). 

Waddinous-Sbaraliba, Scriplores Ordinia (Rome, 1806); 
Joannes a S. Antonio, Bibliotheca univeraa Franciacana (Madrid, 
1732); Ware* a Works, ed. Harris (Dublin, 1764); Smith, The 
Ancient and Present State of the County and City of Cork (Cork, 
1815); Bkenan, The Ecclesiastical History of Ireland (Dublin, 
1864) ; Huuter, Nomenelator; Contemporary History of A^aira in 
Irelantl, etc., ed. Gilbert (Dublin, 1880) ; History of ihe Irish Con- 
federation and War in Ireland, od. Gilbert (Dublin, 1801); Hol- 
BAPPEL, Qesehichte dea Framiakanerordena (Freiburg, 1008); Pa> 
TREM, Tableau aynoptique de Vhistoire de VOrdre SSraphique (Paris, 
1879); Allibone, Dictionary of Authora (Philadelphia); MSS. 
preserved in the library of Franciscan Convent, Dublin, and in 
the Irish College of S. Isidore, Rome. 

Gregory Cleary. 

Ponce de Le6ni Juan, explorer, b. at San Servas 
in the province of Campos, 1460; d. in Cuba. 1521. 
He was descended from an ancient and noble tamily; 
the surname of Le6n was acquired through the mar- 
riage of one of the Ponces to X)ofta Aldonza de Le6n, 
a daughter of Alfonso IX. As a lad Ponce de Le6n 
served as page to Pedro Nuficz de Guzmdn, later the 
tutor of the brother of Charles V, the Infante Don 
Fernando. In 1493, Ponce sailed to Hispaniola (San 
Domingo) with Columbus on his second vo>agc, an 
expedition which included many aristocratic young 
men, and adventurous noblemen who had been left 
without occupation after the fall of Granada. When 
Nicolds Ovando came to Hispaniola in 1502 as gov- 
ernor, he found the natives i^ a state of revolt, and 
in the war which followed, Ponce rendered such valu- 
able services that he was appointed Ovando^s lieu- 
tenant with headquarters in a town in the eastern 
part of the island. While here, he heard from the 
Indians thsit there was much wealth in the neigh- 
bouring Island of Boriquien (Porto Rico), and he 
asked and obtained permission to visit it in 1508, 
where he discovered many rich treasures; for his 
work in this exjiedition he was appointed Adelantado 
or Governor of Boriquien. Iiaving reduced the 
natives, he was soon afterward removed from office, 
but not until he had amassed a considerable fortune. 
At this time stories of Eastern Asia were prevalent 
which told of a famous spring the waters of which 
had the marvellous virtue of restoring to youth and 
vigour those who drank them. Probably the Span- 
iards heard from the Indians tales that reminded 
them of tUs Fans JuventutiSf and they got the idea 
that this muntain was situated on an island called 
Bimini which lay to the north of Hispaniola. 

Ponce obtained from Charles V, 23 February, 1512, 
a patent authorizing him to discover and i)cople the 
Island of Binfini, giving him jurisdiction over the 
island for life, and bestowing upon him the title of 
Adelantado. On 3 March, 1513, Ponce set out from 
San German (Portp Rico) witn three i^ips, fitted 
out at his own expense. Setting his course in .a 
northwesterly direction, eleven days later he reached 
Guanahani, where Columbus first saw land. Continu- 


ing his way, on Easter Sunday (Pascua de Flores), 
27 March, he came within sight of the coast which he 
named Florida in honour of the day and on account 
of the luxuriant vegetation. On 2 April he landed 
at a spot a little to the north of the present site of •St. 
Augustine and formally took possession in the name 
of the Crown. He now turned back, following the 
coast to its southern extremity and up the west 
coast to latitude 27® 30', and then returned to Porto 
Rico. During this trip he had several encounters 
with the natives, who showed great course and deter- 
mination in their attacks, which probably accounts 
for the fact that Ponce did not tempt to found a 
settlement or penetrate into the interior in search of 
the treasure which was believed to be hidden there. 
Although his first voyage had been without result 
as far as the acquisition of gold and slaves, and the 
discovery of the “fountain of youth ” were concerned, 
Ponce determined to secure possession of his new 
discovery. Through his friend, Pedro Nuficz de 
Guzmdn, he secured a second grant dated 27 Septem- 
ber, 1514, which gave him power to settle the Island 
of Bimini and the Island of Florida, for such he 
thought Florida to be. In 1521 he set out with two 
ships and landing upon the Florida coast, jiirfi where, 
it IS not known, he was furiously attacked by the 
natives while he was building houses for his settlers. 
Finally driven to resembark, he set sail for Cuba, 
where he died of the wound which he had received. 

Herrara, Dicada Primera (Madrid , 1726); Oviedo, Historia 
General y Natural de laa Indiaa (Madrid, 1851); Shea, The 
Catholic Church in Colonial Days (New York, 1886); Idem, 
Ancient Florida in Narr. and Crit. Hist. Am. (New York, 1889); 
nARRiasE, Discovery of North America (London, 1892); Fihk, 
Discovery of America (New York, 1892); Lowery, Spanish 
Settlements in the U. S. (New York, 1901). 

Ventura Fuentes. 

Poncet, Joseph Anthony de la RivihuB, mission- 
ary, b. at Paris, 7 May, 1610; d. at Martinique, 18 
June, 1675. He entered the Jesuit novitiate in Paris 
at nineteen, was a brilliant student in rhetoric and 
philosophy, pursued his studies at Clermont, Rome, 
and Rouen, and taught at Orldans (1631-4). In 1638 
he met Madame de la Pettrie and accompanied her and 
Marie de F Incarnation to Canada in the following 
year. He was sent immediately to the Hurim mission 
and had no further relations with Marie de I’lncarna- 
tion. In 1645 he founded an Algonquin mission on 
the Island of St. Majy. After returning to Quebec he 
was seized by the Iroquois; he was being tortured 
when a rescue party arrived in time to save his life. 
His companion, Mathurin Franchelot, was burned at 
the stake. In 1657, as he became involved in eccle- 
siastical disputes, he was sent back to France. He 
held the position ^ of French penitentiaiy at Loreto 
and later was sent to the Island of Martinique, where 
he died. 

Jesuit Relationa, ed. Trwaiteb (73 vols., Cleveland, 1896- 
1901); Campbell, Pioneer Priests of North America, 1 (New 
York, 1009), 61-74. , • 

J. Zevbly. 

Pondicherry^ Archdiocese of (Pondicheriana 
OR Pudicheriana), in India, is bounded on the east by 
the Bay of Bengal, divided on the north from the Dio- 
ceses of Madras and San Thomd (Mylaporc) by the 
River Palar, on the west from the Diocese of Mysore 
by the River Chunar and the Mysore civil boundaries, 
anti from the Diocese of Coimbatore by the Ri/er 
Cau'^ery; on the south by the River Vellar from the 
Diocese of Kumbakonam. 'Besides Pondicherry itselt, 
and the ijprtion of British India contiguous to it, the 
archdiocciie includes a].l the smaller outlying French 
possessiolis, namely Karikal and Yanaon on the east 
coast, Mahe on the west coast, and Chandernagore in 
Bengal. The total Catholic population in French 
territo^ is 25,859, the rest, out of a total of 143,125, 
belonging to the North and South Arcot, Chingleput 
and Salem districts, all in British confines. There are 
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78 churches and 210 chapels, served by 102 priests (78 
European and 24 native). The diocese is under the 
charge of the Society of Foreign Missions, Paris. The 
archbishop^s residence, cathedral and diocesan semi- 
naries are at Pondicherry. The Fathers are assisted 
by four congregations of women, viz., of the Carmelite 
Order, of the Sacred Heart of Mary, of St. Joseph, and 
of St. Aloysius Gonzaga. 

The districts covered by the Pondicherry Archdio- 
cese were originally eomprised within the padroado 
jurisdiction of San Thom6, but mission-work did not 
extend beyond the north-west corner near San Thom4, 
and a small portion in the south which lay within the 
limits of the Madura mission. Pondicherry itself was 
only a village till some shij)wrecked Frenchmen under 
Francis Martin settled there in 1674 and afterwards 
purchased it from the Raja of Vijayanur. About this 
time some French Capuchins arrived to take care of 
the Europeans in the new settlement, and a few years 
later (in 1690) some French Jesuits followed and began 
to work among the natives — ^both under Propaganda 
jurisdiction. From Pondicherry the Jesuits gradually 
proce(‘dod inland and founded what was called the 
Carnatic mission about 1700. On the suppression of 
the Jesuit s in 1773 the whole field was entrusted to the 
Paris Seminary for Foreign Missions, including the 
Madura districts, where the disbanded Jesuits con- 
tinued to work under the new regime till they grad- 
ually died out. In 1836 (Brief of Gregory XVI, 8 
July) the mission of Pondicherry was made into the 
Vicariate Apostolic of che Coromandel coast. At the 
same time the Jesuits (who hjid been restored in 1814) 
were placed once more in charge of the Madura mis- 
sion, excepting the portion north of the Cau very River, 
which was retained by Pondicherry. In 1850 the 
Vic^ariate of the Coromandel cojist was divided and 
two new vicariates erected — those of Mysore and 
Coimbatore. On the establishment of the hierarchy 
in 1886, Pondicherry was elevated into an archbishop- 
ric with Mysore and Coimbatore as suffragan bishop- 
rics as well as the Diocese of Malacca outside India. 
Finally in 1899 the southern portion of the archdiocese 
was separated and made into the (suffragan) Diocese 
of Kumbakonam — the whole province remaining un- 
der the same missionary Society. 

Among its prelates were: Pierre Brigot, 1776-91 
(superior with episcopal orders); Nicholas Cham- 
penois, 1791-1810; Louis Charles Auguste Herbert, 
1811-36; Clement Bonnand, 4836-61 (first vicar 
Apostolic) ; Joseph Isidore Godclle, 1861-67: Francis 
Jean Laouenan, 1868-92 (became first archbishoi) in 
1886); Joseph Adolphus Gandy, 1892-1909; Elias 
Jean Joseph Morel, present archbishop from 1909. 
Its ediicational institutions consist of the Theological 
Seminary at Pondicherry with 40 students and Petit 
Seminaire with 1102 pupils; St. Josephus High School, 
Cuddalore, founded 1868, with 819 students, including 
250 boarders, with branch school at Tirupapuliyur 
(founded 1883), with 289 pupils; at Tindavanam, St. 
Joseph’s Industrial School, under the Brothers of St. 
Gabriel, with 50 pupils. Eighty other schools, mostly 
elementary, in various parts. Congregation of Sisters 
of St. Joseph (80 European and 48 native sisters) have 
for girls, boarding- and day-schools, orphan^cs, and 
asylums at Pondicherry, Karikal, Mahe, (Jhandcr- 
nagorc', Yercaud, Tindivanum, Ami, Cheyur, and 
AlSidhy. Native Carmidite nuns have conventf^at 
Pondicherry and Karikal with 45 sisters. Native 
nuns of the Sacred Hear^ of Mary, established 1844 
imder the rules of the Third Order of St. Francis of 
Assisi, with 23 professed nuna have schoolsiat Pondi- 
cherry, Cuddalore, Karikal, Shlem, and eUven other 

§ laces, with total of 1626 pupils. The Native Nuns of 
t. Louis or Aloysius Gonzaga, 40 sisters, have a 
school and orphanage at Pondicherry and orphan- 
age at Vellore. Its charitable institutions include alto- 
gether 20 orphanages for boys and girls with 534 


orphans, besides 100 orphans in care of Christian 
families: 4 asylums for Eurasians, etc. 2 hospitals 
(Pondicherry and Karikal), besides homcf} for the 
aged. 

Madras Cathoilie Directory (1910) ; Launat, Histoire G6nfirale de 
la SoeiitS des Missions Eiranghres; Idem, Atlas des MisHions, 

Ernest R. Hull. 

Pontecorvo. See Aquino, Sora and Ponte- 
coRvo, Diocese of. 

Pontefract Prio^, Yorkshire, England, a Clu- 
niac monastery dedicated to St. John the Evangelist, 
founded about 1090 by Robert de Lacy, as a depend- 
ency of the Abbey of la Chari t6-8ur-Loire, which sup- 
plied the first monks. Two charters of the founder are 
given in Dugdale. In a charter of Henry de Lacy, son 
of Robert, the church is spoken of as dedicated to St. 
Mary and St. John. These donations were finally con- 
firms to the monastery by a Bull of Pope Celestine 
(whether II or III is uncertain), which also conferred 
certain ecclesiastical privileges on the priory. In the 
Visitation Records it had sixteen monks in 1262, and 
twenty-seven in 1279. At the latter date a prior of ex- 
ceptional ability was in charge of the house, and he is 
commended for his zeal during the twelve years of his 
rule, which had resulted in a reduction of the monas- 
tery’s debts from 3200 marks to 350. A later, un- 
dated, visitation return gives the average number of 
monks at twenty. Duckett prints a letter from Ste- 
phen, Prior of Pontefract in 1323, to Pierre, Abbot of 
Cluny, explaining that he had been prevented from 
making a visitation of the English Cluniac houses, 
owing to the presence of the king and court at Ponte- 
fract, which prevented his leaving home. In the pre- 
vious year (1322) Thomas, Earl of Lancaster^ had 
been beheaded at Pontefract, and his body buned in 
the priory church “on the right hand of the high al- 
tar’\ Rumour declared that miracles had been 
wrought at the tomb. This attempt to regard the earl 
as a martyr aroused the anger of Edward II, who im- 
pounded the offerings (Rymer, Foedera, II, ii, 726). 
However, not long after, a chantry dedicated to St. 
Thomas was built on the site of the execution and, in 
1343, license was given to the prior and Convent of 
Pontefract “to allow Masses and other Divine Ser- 
vices” to be celebrated there. 

In the valor ecclesiasticus of 26 Henry VIII, the 
yearly revenue of the priory is entered as £472 
16s. lOJ^d. gross, and £337 148. SJ^d. clear value. 
The last prior, James Thwayts, with seven brethren 
and one novice surrendered the monastery to the king, 
23 November, 1540, the prior being assigned a pen- 
sion of fifty pounds per annum. The Church and 
buildings have been completely destroyed, but the 
site is still indicated by the name of Monk-hill. 

Duooale, Monasticon Anglicanum, V (London, 184(5), 118-.31 
Duckeit, Charters and Records ,,, of the Abbey of Cluni (pri 
vatcly printed, 1888), passim, esp. II, 1.50-54; Idem, Record Evi- 
dences of the Abbey of Cluni (privately printed, 1886); Idem, 

Visitations of English Cluniac Foundations (London, 1890) 
Boothroyd, History of PorUefract (VontoSTneX, 1807); Fox, His- 
tory of Pontefract (Pontefract, 1827). 

G. Roger Hudleston. 

Pontian, Saint, pope, dates of birth and death un- 
known. The “Liber Pontificalis” (ed. Duchesne, I, 
145) gives Rome as his native city and calls his father 
Calpurnius. With him begins tne brief chronicle of 
the Roman bishops of the third century, iff which the 
author of the Libcrjail Catalogue of the popes made 
use in the fourth century and which gives more 
exact data for the lives of the popes. According to 
this account Pontian was made pop^ 21 July, 230, 
and reigned until 235. The schism of Hippolytus con- 
tinued during his episcopate; towards the end of his 
pontificate there was a reconciliation between the 
8(3hismati€ partv and its leadt^j with the Roman 
bishop. After the condemnation of Origen at Alexan- 
dria (231~2)| a synod was bdd at Rome, according 
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to Jerome (Epist. XXXll, iv) and Rufinus (Apol. 
contra Hieron., II, xx), which concurred in the deci- 
sions of thd Alexandrian synod against Ongen; with- 
out douot this synod was held by Pontian (Hefele, 
Konziliengeschichte, 2nd c?d., I, 106 sq.). In 235 in 
the reign of Maxirninus the Thracian began a perse- 
cution directed chiefly against the heads of the 
Church. One of its first victims was Pontian, who 
with Hippolytus was banished to the unhealthy island 
of Sardinia. To make the election of a new pope 
possibhi, Pontian resigned 28 Sept., 235, the Liberian 
Catalogue says '‘discinctus est”. Consequently 
Antoros was elect(^d in his stead. Shortly before this 
or soon afterwards Hipi>olytus, who had been ban- 
ished with Pontian, bocaine reconciled to the Roman 
Church, and with tliis the schism he had caused came 
to an end. How much longer Potitian endured the 
suflferings of exile and harsh treatnujiit in the Sardin- 
ian mines is unknown. According to old and no 
longer existing Acts of martyrs, used by the author 
of the “ Liber Pontificalis”, he died in consequence of 
the privations and inhuman treatment he had to bear. 
Pope Fabian (236-50) had the remains of Pontian 
and Hippolytus brought to Rome at a later date and 
Pontian was buried on 13 August in the pax)al crypt 
of the Catacomb of Callistus. In HKM) the original 
epitaph wiis found in the crypt of 8t. Cecilia, near the 
papal crj'pt. The epitaph, agreeing with the other 
known epitaphs of the papal crypt, reads : IIONT I ANOC. 
ERICK. MAPTTP (J»onfianus, Bishop, Martyr). The 
word fidprvp was added later and is written in ligature 
[cf. Wilpert, “ Die Papstgriiber und die Ciiciliengnift 
inder Katakombe dcshl. Kalixtus’^ (Freiburg, 1900), 
1 sq., 17 sq., Plate IT ]. He is placed under 13 Aug. in 
the list of the “ Depositiones martyrum” in the chron- 
ographia of 354. The Roman Martyrology gives his 
fea.st on 19 Nov. 

Liher Pontificali<<t Duoiirsne, I, Introd., xciv sq., 145 sq.; 
Dk lloHHi, Roma soUerranen, II, 7.*! sqq. 

J. P. Kirsch. 

Pontianus, Catacomb of. Sec Cemetery, 
sub-title. Early Roman Christian Cemeteries. 

Pontifical Colleges. — In earlier times there existed 
in Fhirope outside of the city of Rome a large num- 
ber of collegers, seminaries, and houses of the regu- 
lar orders wliich, in one form or other, were placed 
under the Holy See or under the Sacred Con- 
gregation de propfiganda jidtk Of these only a few 
remain. A list of these institutions is given, with 
emphasis on the fact that their object was to maintain 
the Faith in England, Ireland, and Scotland: 
'Phe English Colh^ge of St. Albans at Valladolid 
(1589); the English College, Lisbon (1622); the 
Scotch Collegcj Valladolid (1627); the Irish College, 
Paris (1592); the English colleges at Douai (1568- 
1795), Madrid-Seville (1592-1767), San Lucar 
(1517), Saint-Omer (1594-1795), Esquerchin (1756- 
93), Paris (1611); the Benedictine institutions 
at Douai (1605-1791), Saint-Malo (1611-61), 
Paris (lt)15-1793), Lambsprug (1643-1791); the 
house of the Discalced Carmelites at Tongres (1776- 
93); the convent of the Carthusians at Nieuport 
(1559 at Bruges, 1626-1783 at Nieuport); the 
Dominican monasterwis at Bornheim (1658-1794) 
and at Louvain (1680-1794); the monastery of the 
Franciscai^ Recollets at Douai (1614-1793); the 
Jesuit houses at Saint-Omer (1583-1773), Watten 
(1570, or perhaps 1600, to 1773), Li6gc (1616-1773), 
Ghent (1622-1773). Two of the Jesuit institutions, 
Saint>Dmcr and Li6gc, existed as secular colleges up 
to 1793. Mo%t of the other monastic foundations 
emigrated later to England, where several still 
exist. 

At the present time the matter is essentially dif- 
ferent. In speaking of pontifical colleges the dis- 
tinction miist ho piade between those which have 


explicitly received the honorary title Poniifical and 
those which can be included in such only in a general 
sense, because they are directly dependent upon a 
central authority at Rome. It is d matter of in- 
difference whether the institutions are called semina- 
ries or colleges, as no material difference exists. There 
are only three institutions with the title pontifical: 

(1) The Pontifical Seminary of Kandy, Ceylon; 

(2) The Pontifical Seminary oft^ Scutari (Collepum 
Albaniensc) ; (3) The Pontifical College Josephinum 
at Columbus, Ohio, U. S. A. The remaining sixteen 
colleges at present under consideration do not possess 
this designation, which is a merely honorary title. 
The clergy are trained for the regular cure of souls 
at: the American colleges at Columbus (Ohio) and 
Louvain; the English, Irish, and Scotch institu- 
tions at Lisbon, Valladolid, and Paris; the seminary 
at Athens; and the college at Scutari; the re- 
maining cloven institutions are employed in training 
missionaries. There are in Europe the Leonine 
Swninary of Athens; the Albanian College of Scutari; 
the English colleges at Valladolid and Lisbon; the 
Scotch College, Valladolid; the Irish College, Paris; 
the Seminary for Foreign Missions, Paris; the semi- 
nary at Lyons; All Hallows College, DuJ^lin; St. 
Josephus Seminary, Mill Hill, London; St. Joseph’s 
Rozendaal, Holland; the American College at 
Louvain; St. Joseph’s at Brixen, in the Tyrol; the 
missionary institute at Verona; the Seminary for 
Foreign Missions at Milan; and the Brignole-Salc 
College at Genoa. In America tlierc is the Jose- 
phinum College at Columbus, Ohio, and in Asia the 
seminary at Kandy, Ceylon, and the General College 
at Pulo-Pinang. Formerly all these institutions 
were under the supreme direction of the Propaganda 
even when, by an agreement or by the terms of 
foundation, the appointment of the rectors of some 
institutions belonged to some other authority. 
Since the publication of the Constitution “Sapienti 
consilio” ( 29 June, 1968), which considerably limited 
the powers of the Propaganda, it still has under its 
charge, according to the letter of the undor-secre- 
tary of the Propaganda of 11 January, 1911, ipso 
jure the institutions at Kandy, Athens, Genoa, and 
Pulo-Pinang; later decisions of the Consistorial 
Congregation have added to these the seminary for 
foreign missions at Paris, as well as the seminaries at 
Milan and Lyons. All other houses, seminaries, and 
colleges are, therefore, placed under the regular 
jurisdiction either of the bishops of the country, or of 
a committee of these bishops, or of the diplomatic 
representative of the Holy See in the respective 
country, when the cardinal secretary of state has not 
rescrvecl to himself the immediate supervision of 
certain institutions. Some of the institutions men- 
tioned no longer belong, strictly speaking, in the 
present category; but it seems advisable not to 
exclude them, because the transfer is of recent date 
and they are generall]^ regarded as^papal institutions 
in a broader sense. Their former dependence upon 
the Propaganda is best shown by the detailed men- 
tion of them in the last handbook of this congrega- 
tion, ^'Missiones Catholicse cura S. Congregationis 
de Propaganda Fide descriptas anno 1967” (Rome, 
1^7), pp. 831-49. This is also explicitly stated in 
the letter referred to above. Ten of these .institu- 
timis are in charge of secular priests. The general 
seminary at Pulo-Pinang is under the care of a £bn- 
gre^htion of secular priests located at Paris, the Paris 
Society for Foreign Missions. The Congr^ation 
of the Mission (Lazarists) conduct the Irish College 
at Paris, All Hallows I'at Dublin, and the Brimol^ 
Sale Colfege at Genoa; the Soeictv of St. Joscim has 
char^ of the institutions at Mill Hill. Rozendaal. 
and Brixen; the Pontifical Seminary ot Kandy ana 
the Pontifical College of Scutari were transferred 
to the Society of Jesus; the Veronese Institute is 
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under the care of the Sons of the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus, for African Missions. 

Pontifical College Josephinum at Columbus, Ohio, 
founded at Poinmery (1875) by Joseph Jessing as an 
orphan asylum, was transferred to Columbus in 
1877. In 1888 a high-school, in which the sons of 
poor parents of German descent could be prepared 
for philosophical and theological studies, was added. 
The philosophical faculty was establisned the fol- 
lowing year, and later the theological faculty. In 
1892 Jessing transferred his college to the Holy 
See, and it became a pontifical institution on 12 
December, 1892. The college has developed rapidly 
and its financial basis is substantial and steadily in- 
creasing. The priests educated there are under 
obligation to engage in diocesan parish work in the 
United States. The entire training of the students 
is at the expense of the institution and is bilingual, 
German and English. The number of scholarships 
is now one hundred and eighteen, but it is not com- 
plete. By a decree of the Congregation of the Con- 
sistory (29 July, 1909), the institution was to remain 
under the jurisdiction of the Propaganda only for 
matters relating to property, etc. otherwise being 
dopendyit upon the Congregation of the Consistory. 
By a decree of the same congregation, 18 June, 1910, 
all priests ordained in future in the Josephinum are 
to be Jissigned to the various dioceses by the Apostolic 
Delegate in Washington, D. C. For the American 
College of the Immaculate Conception, sec Ameuican 
College, The, At Louvain. For the Irish College 
at Paris see luisn Coixeges on the Continent. The 
English College at Valladolid (St. Albans) was founded 
through the co-operation of the celebrated Jesuit Robert 
Persons with Philip II. Its purpose was to aid in saving 
the Catholic Church in England. Clement VIII con- 
firmed the foundation by a Bull of 25 April, 1592. 
In 17G7 the English colleges at Madrid and Seville 
were united with this institution. The English 
College at Lisbon was established by a Portuguese 
nobleman Pedro do Continho before 1G22 and was con- 
firmed on 22 September, 1G22, by Gregory XV, and 
on 14 (October, 1G27. by Urban VlII. The Scotch 
College at Valladoliil was first established in 1627 at 
Madrid, where the Scotch founder, William Semple, 
and his Spanish wife Maria de Ledesma lived. In 
17G7 the property of the college fell to the Irish Col- 
lege at Alcaics dc Henares, but in 1771 was restored to 
the Scotch College, which got 89 new lease of life by 
its transfer to Valladolid. 

For the College of All Hallows at Dublin, see All 
Hallows College. St. Joseph’s Seminary at 
Mill Hill, London, founded by Cardinal Vaughan in 
188G, belongs to the Society of St. Joseph; it pre- 
pares missionaries for the foreign^ field. Connected 
with it are the two institutions at Rozendaal in 
Holland and at Brixen in the Tyrol. The Papal 
Bcminary at Kandy, Ceylon, a general seminary for 
training native • Indian priesls, was founded and 
•endowed by Leo XIII in 1893, and is under the im- 
mediate supervision of the delegate Apostolic for 
Eastern India. The Papal Albanian College at 
Scutari was founded in 18^ with money given by the 
Austrian Government, which had inherited from the 
Venetian Republic the duty of protecting the Chris- 
tians in Albania. Soon after its erection it was de- 
stpyed by the Turks. The new building (ready^for 
use in 1862) serves also for training Servian and 
Macedonian candidates for the priesthood. ' The 
Austrian Government nas endowed twenty-four 
Scholarships and the Propaganda ten. T]|e L^nine 
Seminary of Athens was founded by Ley XIII on 
20 November, 1901, to train Greeks for the Latin 
priesthood. The Seminary at Milan for Foreign 
Missions was founded in 1850. The Seminary at 
Lyons for African Missions, founded in 1856, is 
connected with four Apostolic schools ; it has laboured 


with great success in Africa. The Brignole-Sale 
College, founded in 1855 by the Mar<mis Antonio 
Brignole-Sale and his wife Arthemisia, w4ls confirmed 
by Pius IX. It has eight free scholarships for 
students from the dioceses of Liguria, and is con- 
ducted by the Lazarist Fathers for the training of 
missionaries. The Seminary of Paris, founded in 
1663, for training men for the foreign mission field, 
is carried on by an organization of secular priests. 
It is the largest institution of this kind, and at the 
present time (1911) nearly 1500 of its graduates are 
missionaries. The General College at Pulo-Pinang for 
training a native clergy for Eastern Asia was founded 
by the seminary at Paris. The Veronese Institute 
at Verona founded in 18()7 for rnissons among the 
negroes is at present, after many misfortunes and 
disappointments, in a fairly flourishing condition. 
For the sake of completeness there might be added to 
this list the seminary of the Fathers of the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary at Scheut near Brussels, the Maison- 
Carr6e of the White Fathers, in Algiers, and the in- 
stitutions of the Missionaries of Stcyl at Steyl, 
Heiligkreuz, St. Wendel, St. Gabriel (and Rome). 
These, however, are to be regarded rather as monastic 
novitiates than as seminaries. The seminaries es- 
tablished in earlier times at Naples, Marscdllcis, and 
other places for the Asiatic peoples have either dis- 
appeared or the foundations have been diverted to 
other purposes. 

Of the largo bibliography for the English, Irish, and f^cotch 
institutions wo may cite the important work by Petre, Noiieea 
of the English Colleges and Consents, Established on the Continent^ 
after the Dissolvlion of Religious Houses in England, cd. Huhen- 
beth (Norwich, 1819), issued for private circulation only. For 
most of the other institutions there arc unlv scattered notes, 
annual reports, the Missiones Catholicas already mentioned, and 
articles in works of a general charactf^r. Catnlogus omnium 
cesnobiorum pertinentium ad subditos Regia Anglice in Belgio in 
Bojanus, Innocent X L Sa correspondance avec ses nonces 1676-9, 
I, 221-2, gives the most complete details concerning names and 
^rsonnel of the English colleges. ^ Cappello, De Curia Rtmana 
juxta Reformation em a Pio X sapientisaimo indurtam, I (Rome, 
1911), 248-53, where all the new rules are discussed at length. 

Paul Maria Baumgauten. 

Pontlficale (Ponlificale Romanum), a liturgical 
book which contains the rites for the performance of 
episcopal functions (c. g. conferring of confirmation 
and Holy orders), with the exception of Mass and 
Divine Office. It is practically iin episcopal ritual, 
containing formularies and rubrics which existed in 
the old Sacramentariep and '^Ordines Romani”, and 
were gradually collected together to form one volume 
for the greater convenience of the officiating bishop. 
Such collections were known under the names of 
“Liber Sacramentorum ”, “Liber Officialis”, “Liber 
Pontificalia”, “Ordinarium Episcopale”, “Benedic- 
tionale”, etc. Among these medieval manuscript vol- 
umes perhaps the most ancient and most important 
for liturgical study is the Ponlificale of Egbert, Arch- 
bishop of York (732-6), which in many respects re- 
sembles the present Pontifical. The first printed edi- 
tion, prepared by John Burchard and Augustine 
Patrizi Piccolomini, papal masters of ceremonies, was 
published (1485) in the pontificate of Innocent VIII. 
Clement VIII published a corrected and official edi- 
tion in 1596. In his constitution “Ex quo in Ecclcsia 
Dei” he declared this Pontifical obligatory, forbade 
the use of any othcr^ and prohibited any modification 
or addition to it without papal permissipn. Urban 
VIII and Benedict XIV had it revised and made some 
additions to it, and finally Leo XIII caused a new 
typical edition to be published in 1888. (See Litur- 
gical Books.) 

Catalanus, Pordifieale Romanum (Piiris, an important 

commentary; Zaccaria, Bibliotheca Ritualia (Home, 1781). 

J. F. Goggin. 

Pontificalia (Pontificals), ihe collective name 
given for convenience sake to^those insignia of the 
episcopal order which of right are worn by bishops 
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alone. In its broader sense the term may be taken to 
include all the items of attire proper to bishops, even 
those b 4 ddliging to tlieir civil or choir dress, for exam- 
ple the cappa rruigna, or the hat with its green cord and 
lining. But more strictly and accurately, rubricians 
limit the pontifi(;iils to those ornaments which a prel- 
ate wears in celc^hrating pontifically. The pontificals 
common to all arc eminicrated by Pius Vll in his con- 
stitution “Decet Romanos” (4 July, 1823), and are 
eight in number: buskins, sandals, gloves, dalmatic, 
tunicle, ring, p(M;toral cross, -ind mitre. When abbots, 
prothonotaries afiostolic, and in some (^ases canons, re- 
ceive by iiiduli. from the Holy See the privilege of 
celebrating cum ponlijicnlihuSy these eight ornamenl,s 
arc meant. The use of them is ordinarily restricted — ■ 
for abbots to tlif^ir own monastery or places within 
their jurisdiction, for canons to their own church, and 
for i)rothonotari(^s to those idaces for which the ordi- 
nary gives his consent. Moreover, vrhile bishops and 
cardinals may w'car most of these things in all solemn 
ccchisiastical functions, those who enjoy them by 
papal indult rnav only exercise this privUego in the 
celebration of Mass. Several other nistrictions dis- 
tinguish the ])ontifical Mass of such inferior prelates 
from that of bisho])s or cardinals. The former an^ not 
allowed to bh\ss the people as they pass through the 
church; th(^y have no right to a seventh candle on the 
altar; they vest in the sacristy and not in the sanctu- 
ary; th(^y do not use fald-stool, or hugui^ or gremmlcy 
or crosl(*r, or Canon, and they are attended by no 
assistant priest; they do not say ^*Pax vobis”, and 
they only wash their hands once, i. e. at the offertory. 
The legislation ujwn this subject is to be found in the 
above-mentioned constitution of Pius VII, supple- 
mented by the “Apostolicaj Sedis officium” of Pius 
IX (20 Aug., 1872) and the Motu Proprio of Pius X, 
Inter multiplices” (21 Feb., 1905). With regard 
to the ornaments just mention(?d and other such pon- 
tificals or quasi-pontificals as th(^ manteletta, moz- 
zetta, raiiomtlef rochet, etc. nearly all will be found 
separately tn'ated in their alphabcjljcal orden The bus- 
kins {caligd) are large silk leg-coverings put on over the 
ordinary stockings and gaitc'rs and tied with a ribbon. 
The gremiale is simply an apron of silk or linen which 
is spread over a bishop’s lap when he is seated or using 
the lioly oils. The Canon” is a liturgical book con- 
taining nothing t)ut the Canon of the Mass, which is 
used instead of the altar cards when a bishop pon- 
tificates. The pallium and«thc archiepiscoi^al cross 
may also be mentioned, but they form ordinarily the 
special insignia of an archbishop. 

The practice of conceding the use of certain of the 
pontificals to prelates of inferior rank is one of ancient 
date. A grant of dalmatic and sandals to the Abbot 
of Metz is reconh'd in the year 970 (Jaffe, ”Reg(JSta”, 
374). In the eleventh cent ury Pope Leo IX granted 
the use of the mitre to the Canons of Besan 9 on and of 
Bamberg (Jaffe, 1219 and 4293). The earliest known 
concession of the mitre to the ruler of a monastic 
house is that made to Abbot Kgelsinus of St. Augus- 
tine’s, Canterbury,, in It >03. At a somewhat later 
date th(i grants of jwntifical insignia to monastic 
superiors and ot h(>r prelates arc of constant occurrence 
in the i)apal * ‘ Ri*g(!st a ” . To obtain such distinctions 
became a point of rivalry among all the greater abbeys, 
the more so that such concessions were by no means 
always medc in the same form or with the same am- 
plitude, while subsequent indults often extended the 
terms of previous grants. Thus while, as noticed 
above, the concession of the mitre to St. Augustine*s, 
Canterbury, one of the earliest iiLstances on record, 
the use of the tunicle and dalmatic at High Mass was 
only granted to the sanie abbey by Gregory IX in 
1238 (Bliss, “Papal Registers’’, I, 170). In 1251 
Innocent IV concctled to the Prior of Coventry and 
his successor the u^e of the ring only. It might* bo 
^o^n at all tiimes and in all places except in celebrating 


Mass (ibid., 268). To the Prior of Winchester, on the 
other hand, only three years later, the same pope. 
Innocent IV, granted a much more ample concession 
in virtue of which he might use mitre, ring, tunic, 
dalmatic, gloves, and sandals, might bless chajices, 
altar cloths, etc., might confer the first tonsure as well 
as the minor orders of ostiariua and lector, and bestow 
the episcopal benediction at High Mjiss and at table 
(ibid., 395). It will be noticed that the crosier is not 
here included. But it wjis included in a grant to the 
Abbot of Selby by Alexander IV in 1256 (ibid., 331). 
In many of these indults a restriction was imposed 
that pontifical ornaments were not to be worn in the 
presence of the bishop of the diocese, but even here 
distinctions were made. For example Urban V, in 
1365, allowed the Prior of Worcester to wear the plain 
mitre and ring in prestmee of the bishop, and in his 
absence to wear the precious mitre and ring and epis- 
copal vestments, and to give his solemn benediction. 
(Bliss, IV, 48.) Not unfrequently it was specified 
that such pontificals might be worn in parliam(*nts and 
councils ^Svhenever any prelates below bishops wear 
their mitres”. One most extraordinary series of con- 
cessions, to which attention lias recently been called 
in the English Historical Review* (Jan., 19y., p. 124), 
where the documents arc ]3rinted, first bestows upon 
the Abbot of St. Osyth the right to use the mitre and 
other pontificals (Bliss, V, 334), and then gives power 
to confer not only the minor orders and subdiaconate 
but the diaconate and priesthood. This grant made 
by Boniface IX, in 1397, during the great Schism, was 
cancelled by the same pope six years afterwards at the 
request of the Bishop of London. 

Braun, LituraUche Gemiiulung (Freiburg, 1907); Barbiuii de 
Montauut, LeContumr. rt les Usages EccUsmstiffueft, 2 yo\s. (Paris, 
1897-1901) ; Uohault de Fleury, La Messe (Paris,. 1884). 

HBRBFiRT Thurston. 

Pontifical Mass. — Pontifical Mass is the solemn 
Mjiss celebrated by a bishop with the ceremonies 
prescribed in the “ Cjercmoniale I'jpiscoporum”, 1 and 
II. The full ceremonial is carried out when the bishop 
celebrates the Mass at the throne in his owii cathedral 
church, or with permission at the throne in another 
diocese. The “Ccercmoniale” suppose]? that the 
canons are vested in the vestmcint-s of their order, the 
dignitaries, of whom the first acts as assistant priest, 
in copes, those of the sacerdotal order in chasubles, 
those of the diaconal order, of whom the first two act 
as {is.sistant deacons, in dalmatics, and the subdcacons 
in tunics over the amice and the surjilice or the rochet. 
In addition a deacon and subdeacon in their regular 
vestments and a master of ccrernonies assist the 
bishop. Nine acolytes or clerics minister the book, 
bugia, mitre, crosier, censer, two acolyte candles, 
greinialc, and cnicts, and four minister in turn at the 
washing of the bishop’s hands. Mention is also made 
of a train-bearer and of at lejist four and at most eight 
torch-bearers .at the time of the EV^vation. All these 
clerics should wear surplices except the four who 
attend to the washing of the bishop’s hands; the first 
four may also wear copes. The ornaments worn or 
used by the bishop, besides those ordinarily required 
for Mass, are the buskins and sandals, pectoral cro.s8, 
tunic, dalmatic, gloves, pallium (if he has a right to 
use it), mitre, ring, crosier, greraialc, basin and ewer, 
c^non, and bugia. A seventh candle is also plac<^ on 
th^ltar besides the usual six. 

The bishop vested in t^LC cappa magna enters the 
cathedral, visits the Blessed Sacrament, and tlmn 
goes to the chapel, called the secretariurrij where no 
assists ai. tcrcc. Durlhg the singing of the psalms he 
reads the prayers of preparation for Mass and puts 
on the vestments for Mass as far as the stole, then 
vested in the cope he sings the prayer of terce, after 
which the cope is removed, and he puts on the rest of 
vestments. Tb© procession headed by the ceusei:- 
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bearer, crosa-bearer. and acolytos then goes to the 
main altar. The bishop recites the prayers at the foot 
of the altar, puts on the maniple, and after kissing tlie 
altar and the book of gospels and incensing the altar, 
goes to the throne, where he ofhciates until the Offer- 
tory. His gloves arc then removed; having washed 
his hands, he goes to the altar, and continues the Mass. 
The ceremonies are practically the same as for a 
solemn Mass; however, the bishop sings Pax vobis 
instead of Doininus vobiscum after the Gloria; he 
reads the Epistle, Gradual, and Gospel seated on the 
throne; gives the kiss of i)eace to each of his five chief 
ministers; washes his hands after the ablutions; sings 
a special formula of the episcopal blessing, making 
three signs <^f the cross in giving it, and begins the hist 
Gospel of St. John at the altar and finishes it while 
returning to the throne or to the vesting-pLace. In 
pontifical lloquiein Mass the buskins and sandals, 
gloves, crosier, and seventh candle are not used. The 
bishop does not read the preparation for Mass and 
vest during tcrcc, and he puts on the maniple before 
Mass begins. 

A titular bishop usually officiates at the faldstool. 
He has no assistant deacons, their duties being per- 
formed the deacon, subdeacon, and master of cere- 
monies; there is no scvcjnth candle on the altar, and 
ordinarily the crosier is not used; he vests in the 
sacristy or at the faldstool; he recites the entire 
Gospel of St. John at the altar. The same parts of the 
Mass are said at the faldstool as at the throne. Some- 
times the ordinary celebrates pontifical Mass at the 
faldstool, without assistant deacons. Solemn Mass 
celebrated with some of the pontifical ornaments and 
ceremonies by abbots and prothonotarics is also 
called pontifical. That of abbots is similar to a 
bishop’s Mass celebrated at the throne. Certain 
points of difference are explained in the Decree of the 
Sacred Congregation of Hites of 27 September, 1659. 
The privileges and limitations in the use of the pon- 
tifical insignia by the different classes of prothono- 
tarics arc set forth in the Constitution of Pius X, 
‘‘Inter rnultiplices curas” (21 February, 1905). 

The solemn pontifical Mass celebrated by the pope 
in St. Peter’s luus some pee.uliar ceremonies. In the 
papal Masf> a cardinal-bishop acts iis assistant priest, 
cardinal-deacons are assistant deacons and <leacon of 
the Mass, an auditor of the Rota is subdcacon, there 
is a Greek deacon and a subd(;acon, and the otlier 
offices are filled by the assistant^ to the pontifical 
throne, the members of the prelatical colleges, etc. 
The procession of cardinals, bishops, prelates, and 
those who compose the cappdla ponlijicid v(;sted ac- 
cording to their rank and in the prescribed order pre- 
cedes the Holy Father into St. Peter’s. The pope, 
wearing the falda, amice, alb, cincture, pectoral cross, 
stoic, cope (mantum), and tiara is carried into the 
basilica on the sedia gestaloria under the canopy and 
with the two flabella borne on either side. Seven acolytes 
accompany the crosS-bearer. The pope is received at 
the door by the cardinal-priest and the chapter, visits 
the Blessed Sacrament, and goes to the small throne for 
tercc, where he receives the obedience of the cardinals, 
bishops, and abbots. While the psalms are being 
chanted, ho reads the prayers of the preparation for 
Mass, during which his buskins and sandals are put 
on, and then he sings the prayer of tercc. After that 
the \«i8tments are removed as far jis the cincture, an'M 
the pope washes his hands, and puts on the succiuct- 
orium, pectoral cross, fanen, stole, tunic, dalmatic, 
gl(wcs, chasuble, pallium, mitre, and ring. He does 
not use the crosier or the bugia. He then gives the 
kiss of peace to the last three of the cardinal*>priests. 

The Epistle is sung first in Latin by the Apostolic 
subdcacon and then in Greek by the Greek sub- 
deacon, and likewise the Gospel first in Latin \yy the 
cardinal-deacon and then in Greek by the Greek 
deacon. While elevating the Host and the chalice 


the pope turns in a half (iinJt? towards the Epistle and 
Gospel sides. After he has given the kissjof peace to 
the assistant priest and assistant deacons, hft goes to 
the throne, and there standing n*c(iives Communion. 
The dcacjqn elevates the i)ateii containing the Host 
covered with the asterisk, and places it in the hamis 
of the subdeacon, which are covered with the Unlcum 
pectoralcj so that the subdeacon can bring it to the 
throne, then the deacon elevates the chalice and brings 
it to the i)opc at the throne. The pope consumes the 
smaller part of the Host, and communi<!at.es from the 
chalice through a little tube called the fistula. lie 
then divides the other part of th(5 Host, gives Com- 
munion to the dea(;on and subdeacon, ami gives them 
the kiss of peace, after wliieh ho receives the wine of 
the purifi(!al.ion from another (;hali(;e and j)urifi('s his 
fingei-s in a little cup. The deacon and sul)deacon, 
having returned to the altar, })artakc of the chalice 
through the fistula, the subdeacon consumes the 
particle of the Host in the charnie, and both th(? deacon 
and the subdeacoii (;onsuine the wine and tlie water 
iised in tlie iiurification of the clialice. The pop(; re- 
turns to the altar to finish tiui Mass. • After tlie bless- 
ing the Jissistant priest imblishes the plenary indul- 
gence. At thi; t*nd of the last Gospel the pope goes to 
the sedia gestaloria, puts on the tiara, and returns in 
Ijrocossion as lu^ had entered. 

Ca^emonvile eiiint'opoTum (R.'itishon, 1002); Catai.anus, Trrrc- 
moniale epittcoparu.-n comnmntariis illuatratum (Htiiiic, 1714 ); 
Mautinucci, Maaiudc mirrarnm avremouinratn (Itoiuc, 187 'J); 
Lb Vavahskur, Lea foar.tionx pontifiades (Paris, 100-1); Favuin, 
Praxis solemnium funclionum episcoporum cum appcutlirihns pro 
abhatihus milratis et protonotariis npostolicis (llatisbun, lOOfi); 1 )h 
IIerdt, Praxis j^ontificnlis (Louvain, 1001); Sakaiva, Carenuh- 
nude pro wixsa ct ves peris pontifindibus ad faldUtorium (Rome, 
ISOS); liilus in ponlijicolibus celrbrandis a proto- 

notariis apostoliris sermndus (Ronas 1000 ); Iukm, Le soleuni 
cere monte della messa pontificate, criehrota dal sojnmo pontefive 
(Homo, 1001); KiNAiJ)i-nucci, Cirrenumialc rnisstr quiv. a siimmo 
pondificc edebratur (R:iti.sl)f>n, ISSO); Gi:oiu;i, I)t: liturpia romani 
pontificia in solemni edabratione missarum (Romo, IT.Sl). 

J. F. Gogoim. 

Pontigny, Ardey of, second daughter of Cttoaux, 
was situated on the banks of the Serain, pres(*nt Dio- 
cese of Sens, Department of Yonne. Hildebert (or 
Ansius), a eanop of Auxcito, petitioned St. Stejihen of 
Citeaux to found a monastery in a plaee he had se- 
lected for this purpose. St. Stephen in 1114 sent 
twelve monks under the guidance of Hugh of Macon, 
a friend and kinsman of St. Bernard. The sanctity of 
their lives soon attracted so great a number of sub- 
jects that during the lihdime of the first two abbots, 
llugfi and Guiehard, twenty-two monasteries wore 
founded. So great an array of episcopal sees in Franco 
were filled by men taken from its members, and tfi such 
a number of ronowm^d jiersoiiMges did it offer hospi- 
tality, that it was called the “cradle of bishops and 
the asylum for grc\at men ”. Amongst the former must 
be mentioned particularly Blessed Hugh of Macon, 
Bishop of Auxerre (d. 1151); Gerard, Cardinal Bishop 
of Pneneste (d. 1202); Robert, Cardinal Titular of 
St. Pudentiana (d. 1294); amongst the lattcT are 
mentioned especially three Archbishops of Canter- 
bury, St. Thomas, Stephen liangton, and St. hklrnund, 
who was interred there. Discipline gradually became 
relaxed, especially from 1456, when the ahbe^y was 
given in commendam. In 1569 the monastery was 
pillaged and burnt by the Huguenots, nothing being 
saved, except the relies of St. Edmundt Partly 
restored, it continued in cxistrmce until suppressed at 
the French Revolution. It is now in charge of the 
Fathers of St. Edmund, established there by J.-B. 
Muard in 1843. 

JoNOELiNus, Notitia Abbatiarum 0. CUt. (Cologno, 1640); 
Manrique, Annates Cxstcr. (LyonH, 1642); Lk Nain, Easai de 
VHist. de VOrdre de Ctteaux (Paris, 1090); Mart£:ne and Do- 
rand, Voyafje litt. (Paris, 17J6); Kodi.kr, KUister d. Miltclaltera 
(Ratishon, 1S67); Hknry, Ifiat. de PoniKgny L\uxprro, 1839); 
Marillon, Annates O. S. Benniicti, V (Jjirqucs, 1740); Gallia 
Christiana, XII; Janaubchek, Originum (Viormii, 1S77). 

Edmond M. Obiiecut. 
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Pontius Carbonell, b. at Barcelona, c. 1250; d. 
c. 1320. Pontius and Carbonell are namra frequently 
met with* in Spain, especially in Catalonia. Hence it 
is difficult to distinguish between the different persona 
bearing this name in the same century. Pontius en- 
tered the Franciscan Order and resided principally in 
the convent at Barcelona, where he was teacher and 
confessor to St. Louis, Bishop of Toulouse, during his 
seven years’ captivity. He was also confessor to the 
Infant Juan of Aragon, Archbishop of Saragossa, to 
whom he dedicated some of his works. Probably 
Pontius was superior in 1314. On 25 Sept, of that 
year he was sent by King James II to his brother, 
IVederic 11, King of Sicily, to entreat him not to give 
protection to the Fraticclli. On 12 Jan., 1316, and 
again on 25 Feb., Pontius wrote concerning the result 
of his mission. Finke has published several of these 
documents. In a calendar of Franciscan saints drawn 
up about 1335 at Assisi, Pontius is mentioned as 
“master and confessor of our holy brother Louis, 
Archbishop of Toulouse”; and Fr. Antony Vincente, 
O.P., registers him among the saints of Catalonia. 
He wrote commentaries on the Old and New Testa- 
ment, and quotes largely from the Fathers and Doc- 
tors of the Church. Several writers hold that he com- 
posed the “Catena Aurca Evang.”, usually published 
among the writings of St. Thomas. In defence of this 
opinion Fr. Martin Perez de Guevara wrote in 1663 
a book entitled “ Juizio de Salomon etc.”, but which 
was placed on the Index two years later. Not all his 
works have been published. Nine large folio volumes 
in MS. are preserved in the library of S. Juan de los 
Reyes at Toledo. 

Wadiuno, Annales, I, V (Home, 1733); Waodino-Sbaralea 
(Rome, 18(Mj); Joannes a S. Antonio, Bibliotheca Universa 
Franciacana (Madrid, 1732); Pisan U8, Liber Conformitalum (cd. 
Quaracchi, 1907) ; de Alva y Astorqa, Indiculua Bullarii Seraph, 
(Rome, 1655); Fauuictus, Bibliotheca Med. ^vi. (Florence, 
1734) ; Coll, Chronicon Catalonia; Sixtus Senenhis, Bibliotheca 
Naples, 1742); Xnto sio^» Bibliotheca^ Ifiap, Vet. (1798); Amat, 
Eacrit Caial. (1836); Annalecta Bollandiana, IX (Brussels, 1890); 
Catalogua Sanctorum Fratrum, ed. Lemmbns (Rome, 1903), 
Finke, Quellen (Berlin, 1908). 

Gregory Cleary. 
Pontius Pilate. See Pilate. 

Pontremoli, Diocese op (Apuan), in Tuscany, 
central Italy. The city rises on the skirts of the 
Appennino della Cisa, at the confluence of the Macra 
and the Torrente Verde. It has a beautiful cathedral 
and a notable towe^ Torre del Comune, erected in 
1322 by Castruccio Castracane. The earliest histor- 
ical mention of Pontremoli is of 1077. In 1110 it was 
taken by Henry V. In 1167 it opposed the progress 
of Frederick Barbarossa. As a Ghibelline commune, 
it acclaimed the former Lord of Lucca, Castruccio 
degli Antelminelli, its lord, in 1316. Thereafter, 
it was successively under the rule of the Rossi of 
Parma, of Mastino della Scala (1336), of the Visconti 
(1339); and from the latter date, with the exception 
of a few intervals, it belonged to the Duchy of Milan. 
In 1650 the Spaniards sold it to the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, and m 1847 it was united to the Duchy of 
Parrna. Charles VIII burned the city. In 1799 
there was a battle there between the French and the 
Austro-Russian armies, and in 1814 the Austrians 
drove the French from the town. Pontrcinoli was 
the birthplace of the soldier Girolamo Reghini, who 
distinguish(^d himself in the service of Spain in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries: also of the painter 
Pedroni (eighteenth century), director of the Acca- 
demia di Belle Arti of Florence. The episcopal see, 
suffragan of Pisa, was erected in 1797, its first prelate 
being Girolamb Pavesi. Mgr Fiorini is the present 
bishop. It has 126 parishes, with 60,000 inhabitants; 
204 secular, 9 regular priests; 361 churches or chapels; 
3 religious houses ot men, and 6 of women; 2 educa- 
tional institutes for boys and 3 for girls. 

Cafpellbtti, Le Chieae <r Italia. 

U. Benigni. 


PontiiB, in ancient times, was the name of the 
north-eastern province of Asia Minor, a long and 
narrow strip ofland on the southern coast of the Black 
Sea (Pontua Evxinus), from which the designation was 
later transferred to the country. Before thii^*the 
province was called Cappadocia on the Pontus. The 
country was shut in by high and wild mountain 
ranges, but was exceedingly fertile in the lower parts 
on the coast, in the interior, and on the plateaux. It 
yielded fruit of all kinds, especially cherries, which 
Lucullus is said to have brought into Europe from 
Pontus 72 B. c.; also wine, grain, wood, honey, 
wax, etc., besides iron, steel, and salt. It was inhab- 
ited by a number of petty tribes; among these were 
the Chalybes or Chaldaians, held in high repute by th(* 
Greeks as the first smiths. All belonged to the Persian 
empire, but in Xenophon’s day (about 400 b. c.) were 
to a considerable degree independent of the Persians. 
At this date, however, these different countries had no 
common name. Greeks setthHl early on the coast, 
and founded flourishing commercial cities, as Tra- 
pezus (Trebizond), Cerasus, Side, later called Pole- 
monium, Cotyora, Amisus, and Apsarus. The 
founder of the Kingdom of Pontus was Mithradates I, 
son of Prince Mithradates of Cius on the Propontis, 
who was murdered 302 b. c. Mithradates I, taking 
advantage of the confusion caused by the Diadochian 
Wars, came to Pontus with only six horsemen and was 
able to {issume the title of king 296 b. c.; he died 
in 266 after a reign of thirty-six years. He was fol- 
lowed by Ariobarzancs (d. about 258 b. c.), Mithradates 
II (to about 210 B. c.), Mithradates III (to about 190 
D. c.), Pharnaces (to 170 b. c.), Mithradates IV (to 
about 150 B. c.), Mithradates V (to 121 b. c.), and 
then Mithradates VI Eupator, or the Great. The 
kings, Persian by descent, formed relations early with 
Greece and from the beginning Hellenistic culture 
found an entrance into Pontus. The religion was a 
mixture of Greek worships with the old native cults. 
From the time of Pharnaces the kings were allied with 
the Romans. Mithradates VI became involved in 
three wars with the Romans (88-84, 83-81, 74-64), 
and finally his kingdom, which he had increased by 
the conquest of Colchis, the Crimea, Paphlagonia, and 
Cappadocia, was lost to the Romans (63). ^ The terri- 
tory west of the River Halys, the coast of Paphla- 
gonia, and the valley of the Amiii.'is became a part 
of Roman territory and with liithynia were united 
into the double Pro^N^nce of Bithynia and Pontus. The 
other parts were made into principalities and free 
cities, and it was not until 7 b. c., a d. 18, and a. d. 63 
that they were gradually absorbed by Rome. Under 
Diocletian (284-305) Pontus became a diocese of the 
empire. The Pontus mentioned in the Old Testament 
of the Vulgate in Gen., xiv, 1, 9, i.s a mistaken transla- 
tion, according to Symmachus, for the district of 
Ellasar (Larsa in south^^rn Babylonia). 

In Apostolic times Christianity found an entrance 
into Pontus. The First Epistle of T’eter is addressed 
to the Christians in Pontus among others, showing that 
Christianity had spread to some extent in this prov- 
ince. The author in his exhortations presupposes 
relations between the faithful and the non-Christian 
population. For the years 111-13 we have the im- 
portant testimony of Pliny, then Governor qf Bith- 
ynia and Pontus (Ep. xcvi). Pliny did not mention 
th^ cities or villages, and it is uncertain whether 
Amastris, or Amasia, or Comana, was the place where 
Christians were tried by him. As concerns Amisus, 
Ramsay has proved from Christian sources thatdt 
contained' Christians .about the year 100. Later 
Amastris^as the chief Christian community. Euse- 
bius mentions (IV, xxiii) a letter written by Bishop 
Dionysius of dkirinth (about 170) to Amastris, “and 
the other churches in Pontus”. There was, there- 
fore, at this era a metropolitan with several churches. 
About 240 Gregory Thaumaturgus was consecrated 
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Bishop of Neo-C®sarea by Phssdimus, Bishop of 
Amasia. It is said that at that time there were only 
seventeen Christians in the city and its vicinity, and 
that at his death, shortly before 270, only the same 
number of heathens could be found in the city. The 
able bishop converted the people by opposing Chris- 
tian to heathen miracles ancl by changing the old 
feasts into Christian festivals. In the Decian persecu- 
tion he made concessions to human weakness, advised 
the faithful to be less aggressive, and fled himself. 
Comana received a bishop from Gregory. Christian- 
ity obtained a foothold also in the Greek cities of the 
coast of eastern Pontus before 325. In or about the 
year 315 a great synod was held at Nco-Caisarea by 
Bishop Longinus. At the Council of Nicaea there were 
present among others the Bishops of Amastris, Porn- 
pejopolis, Jonopolis, Amasia, Comana, Zela, Trobi- 
zond, and Pityus. Towards the end of the fourth 
century Neo-Cajsarea became itself a Church- 
province, having as suffragans Trebizond, Ccrasus, 
Polcmonium, Comana, Rhizaeum, and Pityus. 

Meybr, Gesch. d. Kdniareiches Pantos (Leipzig, 1879) ; Klkff- 
NEK, D. Briefwechael zivisehen Plinius «. Trajan (Paderboni, 
1907); Papamichalopulob, lUfnriyriait «t« rbp IIoptop (Athens. 
1903h Li-vQuikn, Oriena christjanuat I (Paris, 1740), 499-620; 
Ramsay, ‘rhe Church in the Roman Empire (London, 1893), 211, 
235; Haiinaok, Die Mission u. Auabreitung d. Christentuma in den 
eraten drei Jahrhundertent 11 (2nd ed., Leipzig, 1006), 73, 1.67-8, 
172-7. 

Klemens LOffler. 

Pools in Scripture. — In the English Bibles, the 
word ^'pool'' stands for three Hebrew words: (1) ’agam 
means properly a pond of stagnant water; in Ex., 
vii, 19; viii, 5, it designates probably sheets of water 
left in low places by the Nile from the inundation; (2) 
miqveh signifies originally “the gathering together"' of 
the waters (Gen., i, 10), hence a place where waters 
flowing from different directions are collected to- 
gether, a reservoir being usually formed by damming 
up the valley; (3) herekah (comp. Arab, birket) is an 
entirely artificial reservoir generally excavated in the 
rock and covered inside with a lining of masonry to 
prevent leaking. These three words convey a fair 
idea of the way the natives of Palestine and neigh- 
bouring regions have at all times secured a sufficient 
supply of water, a prc<!aution by no means unim- 
portant in countries where dry weather prevails for 
the greater part of the year. Natural pools of the 
kind described in Scripture by ihe name *again are 
practically unknown in Palestine. If importance be 
attached to the vocabulary of the sacred writers, we 
might be justified in supposing that most pools were 
wholly artificial, for all are indiscriminately styled 
herekah in the Hebrew Bible. Yet there can be no 
doubt that some were reservoirs ob^iined by building 
a dam across valleys; such was, at any rate, the Lower, 
or Old, Pool {Birket el-Hamra^ south of Jerusalem), 
which, before the Upper Pool (*Ain Silwan) was con- 
structed, was filled from the*Gihon (the Virgin's 
Fountain) by a surface conduit, along the eastern 
slope of the spur of Ophel, and later was fed from the 
surolus water overflowing from the Upper Pool. 

The other p^ols in or about the Iloly City were all 
entirely artificial^ being excavated in the rock. Those 
mentioned in Scripture are: (1) the Pool of Siloe (A. V. 
Siloah; -II Esd., lii, 15; John, ix, 7), or Upper Pool 
(IV JSings, xviii, 17; Is., vii, 3; xxxvi, 2), or the King's 
Poof (H Esd., ii, 14), built by Ezechias “betwee^ the 
two walls" (Is., xxii, 11), to bring into the city through 
an underground conduit, me Suoe tunnel, the water 
oPGihon; (2) the Pool of Bethsaida (A. V. ^ethesda; 
John, v, 2); the exact locatioif of this pooljs to this 
day an object of dispute; commonly but quite ground- 
lessly it is identified with the Birket Israil, north of the 
Temple and south-west of St. Stephen's Gate {BabSUti 
Maryam) ; others fConder, Paton etc.) see it in the pool 
at the Fountain of Gihon Ain Siiti Maryam) j south- 
east of the Haram — the herekah *asuyah (i. e. “well 


made") of Neh. (II Esd.), iii, 16; others finally think it 
should be sought some distance north of tj^ie Birket 
Israil and west of St. Ann's Church and recognized there 
in old constructions still suggesting the form of porti- 
coes; (3) the Berekah *€Uiuyah of 11 Esd. has just been 
mentioned; it was the reservoir of the intermittent 
spring of Gihon; (4) we should perhaps cite also the 
Dragon Fountain of II Esd., ii, 13, which lay between 
the Vallcw Gate (practically the modern Jaffa Gate) 
and the Dung Gate (about due west of the southern 
end of the Birket es-SvUan); probably connected with 
the Dragon Fountain was the Serpent's Pool men- 
tioned by Josephus (Bell. Jud., V, iii, 2), but the site 
of both is now a mere matter of conjecture. Despite 
the historical interest attached to them, it is needless 
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to recall here the various pools of the Holy Land more 
or less incidentally mentioned in Scripture?: the Pool of 
Gabaon, which witnessed the bloody encounter of the 
servants of David with the defenders of Saul's dyn- 
asty; the Pools of Hesebon, and finally the pools al- 
luded to in Eccl., ii, 6 as being tlie work of Solomon. 
These are supposed by some to be the famous Pools 
of Solomon (about eight miles south of Jerusalem) from 
which several winding aqueducts, one forty-seven 
miles long, brought the water into the city. 

BARPEKEit-BENZTOER, Palestine and Syria (Ixiipzig, J906); 
Bltbs, Excavations at Jerusalem (London, 1898); aTabtrrman, 
The Pool of Detheada in Biblical World (Feb., 1905) ; Pai* IOxplok. 
Fund, Quart. Statement (Oct., 1890; Jan., 1897) ; Ioem, Jerusalem; 
Paton, The Meaning of the Expression** Between the Two Walls'* in 
Joum. of Biblic. Literature, I (1906) ; Iijkm, Jerusalem in Biblical 
Times, particularly c, iii. The Sjnrings and Pools of Ancient Jeru- 
aalem (Chicago, 1908); Heidet, Belhsaide in Vio., Did de la 
Bible; Maubb, La piscine de Beihesda d Jerusalem (Paris, 1888); 
Vincent, Les mura de Jerusalem d'aprha Nthtmie in Revue Biblique 
(1904), 56-74. 

Charles L. Soxjvay. 

Poona, Diocese op(PuNENSTs),in India, comprises 
that portion of the Bombay Presidency which lies on 
the Deccan plateau as far north as the Tapti River, 
that istosay thecolloctoratosof Poona, Ahmednagar, 
Nasik, Kandeish, Sholapur, Biuipur, Satara, Dharwar, 
a portion of Belgaum, and the Native States of Kolha- 
pur, Miraj, Saugli, and others of less note, but exclud- 
ing Savantwadi, a portion of the collectorate of Bel- 
gaum and the whole of North Canara, which belong 
to the Archdiocese of Goa. It is bounded «n the east 
by the Dioceses of Nagpur. Hyderabad, and Madras: 
on the north it touches the Prefecture AiKistolic of 
Hajputana; on the west the line of the Western 
ghauts divides it from the Diocese of D^maun and the 
Archdiocese of Goa; and on the south it is contiguous 
to the Diocese of Mysore. It includes one detached 

g irtion of territory at Barsi Town surrounded by the 
iocese of Hyderabad, while at Poona there is one 
exempted church belonging to the Archdiocese of Goa. 
TTie Catholic population is numbered at 15,487 under 
the juriRcliction of the bishop, omittb?g those who are 
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attached to the ''padroado” church at Poona. There 
are twenty-Cwo cnurchcs and twenty chapeb served 
by twentjr-one Fathers of the Gemian province of the 
Society of Jesus and twelve secular priests assisted by 
the Nuns of Jesus and Mary and the Daughters of the 
Cross. Besides tnilitury stations (Poona, Kirkce, 
Ahmcdnagar, Deolali) and churches for railway people 
(Lanowli, Igatpuri, Bhusaval, Sholapur, Hubli, Dhar- 
war) there are three mission fields: the Ahmranagar 
group founded in 1878 with a total of 5880 Christians; 
the Gadag group founded in 1868 with 300 recent con- 
verts besides other Christians of old standing; the 
newly established mission at Kuna near Khandalla. 
The bishop’s residence and cathedral are at Poona. 
There is no diocesan seminary, candidates for the 
priesthood being sent to the papal seminary at Kandy, 
Ceylon. 

From 1637 to 1854 tlie districts comprised in the dio- 
cese formed part of the Vicariate Apostolic of the 
Great Mogul, which in 1720 became the Vicariate 
Apostolic of Bombay. But except for occasional 
attendance on the followers of the Sultan’s Court at 
Bijapur. no missionary work seems to have been at- 
tempted in these parts — ^khe only Christian stations 
known to exist in the eighteenth century being tliose of 
Tumaricop in the south (ministered to by Carmelite 
tertiaries from Goa) ; Poona (where a chaplain from 
Goa was paid by the peshwa)^ and it is said Bagal- 
hot, once visited by the Jesuits of Pondicherry (?). 
There was also a Goan chapel at Satara in the 
early part of the nineteenth century, and perhaps one 
or two besides, but none of them worked by the Vicar 
Apostolic of Bombay. The ^adual growth of stations 
for British troops in the first half of the nineteenth 
century, and the laying of railways later chiefly caused 
the growth of stations within this district. When in 
1854 the Carmelites resigned the Vicariate of Bom- 
bay, the mission was divided into two halves (Bombay 
and Poona), and the Poona portion was taken over 
by the German Jesuits. In 1858 the Capuchins, who 
had received tlie Bombay portion, also resigned, and 
thus the whole of the Bombay-Poona district was 
taken over by the Jesuits and re-united into one 
mission. Although the two vicariates remained nom- 
inally distinct, no Vicar Apostolic of Poona was ever 
appointed, the administration being in the hands of 
the Vicar Apostolic of Bombay. In 1886, when the 
hierarchy was established, Poona became a diocese, 
suffragan to Bombay. The boundaries between the 
two vicariates were then readjusted, and afterwards 
those of Poona were curtailed by the transfer of part 
of the Belgaum collectorate to Goa, since when the 
arrangement has been stable. 

For administrators from 1854 to 1886, see Bombay. 
The first bishop was Bernard Bcider-IJnden, S.J., 
1886-1007; the present bishop, Heniy Docring, S.J., 
from 1907. Among its educational institutions are: 
St. Vincent’s High School, Poona (matriculation, Bom- 
bay), with 296 day-scholars; St. Joseph’s convent 
school, Poona, under eleven nuns of Jesus and Mary, 
with 192 pupils, also European oiphanage and St. 
Anne’s school with 16 boarders and 36 day-scholars; 
convent school at Igatpuri with 76 pupils and a poor 
school with 47 children; also a convent school at 
Panchgani with 40 pupils, both under the Daughters 
of the Cross; English-speaking schools at Bhusaval, 
Igatpuri, Lanowli, Sholapur, Ahmednagar, Dharwar, 
and Hubli, with a total of 483 pupils. In the Ahmcd- 
nagar mission districts 80 village schools attended by 
2400 children; in the Gadag mission ‘districts 5 ele- 
mentary schools with 110 children. 

Madras Catholic Directory (1910); Church History of ths fiom- 
hay^Poona Mission in The jSxaniincr (1905 sq.). 

. Ebxebt R. Hull. 

Poor, Cake op, "by the Cuitrch. — ^I. Objects, 
History, and Oruanization. — A. The care of the 


poor is a branch of charity. In the narrow sense 
charity means any exercise of mercy towards one’s 
fellowman rooted m the love of God. . While numer- 
ous classes of persons are fit objects for charity, the 
chief class is constituted by the poor. By the poor 
arc meant persons who do not possess and cannot 
acquire the means of supporting life, and are thus de- 
pendent on the assistance of others. In accordance 
with Christ’s command (Matt., xxv, 40), the care of 
the poor is the duty of all the members of the Chris- 
tian body, so that by the works of each the welfare 
of the whole community may be promoted. As, how- 
ever, success is most readily attained by the sys- 
tematic co-operation of many, we find, since the 
earliest days of Christianity, side by 'siae with the 
private exercise of charity, strictly concerted meas- 
ures taken by the Church for the care of the poor. 
The Church’s care of the poor is by no means a sub- 
stitute for private efforts; on the contrary, it is 
intended to supplement, extend, and complete the 
work of individuals. Modern moralists distinguish, 
according to the degree of need, three kinds of poverty : 
(1) ordinary, such as that of the hired labourer, who 
lives from hand to mouth, has no property, but whose 
wages suffices to afford him a livelihood becoming his 
station; as applied to this class, the care of the poor 
is confined to preventive measures to keep them from 
falling into real poverty; (2) real want, or beggary, 
is the condition of those who do not possess and can- 
not earn sufficient means to support life, and depend 
on charity for what is lacking; (3) extreme want, or 
destitution, is a state in whicli the means of support 
arc lacking to such a degree that, without extraneous 
aid, existence is impossible. The latter two classes 
are the object first of curative, and then of preventive 
remedies. 

The object of ecclesiastical provision for the poor 
is, first the removal of their immediate need, then the 
nullification of the demoralizing effects of poverty, 
encouragement, the fostering of a desire for work 
and independence, and thus the exercise of an educa- 
tive influence on the soul: ‘‘the care of souls is the 
soul of the care of the poor”. There is in addition 
the social object of promoting the public welfare and 
of procuring for the greatest possible number of 
persons a share in the goods of material and in- 
telleetual civilization. From this object arise the 
general duties of ecclesiastical relief of the poor: to 
prevent those able^to earn their living from falling 
into poverty, to assist with alms the sick and the 
poor, to raise the religious and moral condition of the 
oor, and to render social life a blessing for needy man- 
ind. The relief of the poor includes also to^ay a 
number of important tasks arising from the injurious 
influences of cajiitalistic forms of production, the 
modern system of interest and usuiy in general, and 
the neglect of the moral foundations of social life 
based on Christianity. The Church seeks to fulfil 
the objects and duties of poor-rclirf by means of the 
corporal and spiritual works of mercy usually in- 
cluded under the name of alms. 

B. The object of ecclesiastical poor-relief deter- 
mines its Ik'elations to social politics and state pro- 
vision for the poor. Social politics and ecclesias- 
tical relief of the poor have both for their object the 
removal of the material, intellectual, and moral 
n^s of the poorer classes of the community. *Bhey 
are essentially^ distinct in three points: (1) the chief 
motive of social politics is justice, the chief motive 
of ecclesi^ical relief is Christian charity; (2) social 
politics considers whqle ^oups or great classes of 
the peo^e; ecclesiastical relief concerns itself es- 
sentially with the needs of the individual; the object 
of the former is to abolish pauperism,, while the latter 
aims at removing individual poverty; (3) social 
politics aims rather at prophylactic measures, seeking 
to prevent the continuation and increase of poverty, 
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while eeclesiastical relief, although also prophylactic, 
is mainly curative, since it relieves and, as far as 
possible, removes existing need. Both ecclesiastical 
relief-work and social politics are indispensable for 
society; they act and react on each other. Justice 
without charity would lead to rigidity, and leave the 
bitterest cases of need uncared for; charity without 
justice would allow thousands to suflfer destitution, 
and save but a few. The man who is capable of 
earning his own livelihood needs not alms, but work 
and just wages. 

^ Betw^n State provision for the poor and ecclesias- 
tical relief the relation is as follows: the State should 
by its social politics prepare the way for the develop- 
ment of voluntary poor-relief, and should put these 
politics into practice against lazy individuals; on tho 
other hand, the provision for the really poor is in the 
first place the business of the private person and tho 
Church, in the second place of the community, and 
in the last place also of the State. Liberal economics 
as rejprescnted by Adam Smith, Richard Malthus, 
and David Ricardo, is based on the ancient Roman 
view of life, and claims exclusively for the State the 
task of relieving the poor, since this relief does not 
lessen hut rather increases the amount of poverty, 
imposes huge expenditure on the State, and inclines 
the lower classes to laziness. On the other hand, 
it must be remembered that the State should support 
the unalienable human rights of the helpless, and 
promote the common weal by upliff.ing the needy 
classes. It is therefore bound not only to interest 
itself in the politics of pauperism (i. e. to wage war 
on professional beggars and all malevolent exploi- 
tation of charity), but also in the private care of the poor, 
especially to-day, when the voluntary ecclesiastical 
and private relief of the poor cannot possibly satisfy 
all the demands made upon it. The Church has in- 
deed at all times emphasized the duties of the State 
in promoting the welfare of the people. Leo XIII’s 
Encyclical on the question of the working man (1891) 
assigns to the State tasks which come under the pro- 
gramme of poor-relief. The part played by the State 
should however be only subsidiary; the chief r61e 
should be regularly filled by voluntary relief and 
neighbourly charity, since thus alone will the prin- 
ciple of spontaneous generosity and individuality 
be retained, inasmuch as State relief rests on com- 
pulsory taxation and always remains bureaucratic. 
The Church therefore asserts he# innate right to care 
for the poor together and in conjunction with the 
State, and condemns the agitation for a state mo- 
nopoly of poor-relief as a violation of a principle of 
justice. The political side of i)aupcrism docs indeed 
ertain to the State; in the actual relief of the poor, 
owever. Church and community*should co-operate. 
While the institutions founded by the Church arc to 
be administered by the ecclesiastical authorities the 
Church must be allowed to expreise also in State in- 
stitutions her educative and moral influence. Close 
co-operation between ecclesiastical, public, and private 
poor-relief efT(*ctually prevents its exploitation by un- 
worthy individuals. 

C. Ecclesiastical relief of the poor is condemned by 
Protestants (e. g. in recent times by Dr. Uhlhom). 
who assert that it is unmethodical, uncritical, and 
withoift organization, and consequently fosters beg- 
giqg and exercises a harmful influence. To this^fwe 
may reply: Christianity disapproves of everything 
irrational, and therefore also a 'priori of disorganized 
^d uncritical care of the poor. But the surveil- 
lance must not be injurious or degrading t«i the poor. 
Without transgressing the bcAindaries of charity and 
r^pect for the dignity of man, the New Testament 
distinctly demands discretion in the giving of alms, 
and condemns professional begging (I Thess., iv, 
11; I Tim., v. 13 sqq.). The whole range of ec- 
flesiastical literature and even the greatest friends of 


the poor among the teachers of the Church peremp- 
torily insist upon order and distinction being em- 
ployed in relieving the poor, warn agaflist the en- 
couragement of lazy beggars, and declare that one 
may as little support laziness as immorality; un- 
justly rccciveti poor-relief must be restored. Ec- 
clesiastical relief of the poor has from the very 
beginning been very well organized, the organization 
being changed in every century to suit the changing 
conditions of the times. Not in those places where 
the Church has controlled poor-relief, out in those 
where the State or other powers have interfered with 
its administration, have disorder and a want of dis- 
crimination been apparent. 

The latest opponent, s of ecclesiastical poor-relief are 
the extreme Individualists and Socialists. Denying 
a future existence, professing an extreme Evolu- 
tionism and Relativism, upholding in the moral 
sphere the autonomy of the individual, and pro- 
slaiming war on rank (i. e. a class war), they condemn 
all benefactions as prejudicial to the dignity of man 
and to the welfare of the community. Friedrich 
Nietzsche, as an extreme Individualist, sees in bound- 
less competition — a battle of all lagainst all, which 
necessarily means the downfall of the weak and the 
poor — f,he means of securing the greatest possible 
personal welfare. Socialism, as represented by Carl 
Marx and Carl Kautsky, proclaims a war of the 
propertyless against tlie proi)ertied classes, a war 
whose energy is paralyzed and impaired (they assert) 
by charitable activity. In a criticism of Nietzsche's 
teaching, it must be emphasized that the superman 
is a mere phantasy without any jfliilosophical or his- 
torical foundation whatever. Even the strongest 
man is dependent on the civilizal ion of the past and 
present, and on the social organization. Against the 
forc^ of nature, against the accumulated treasures 
of civilization, against the combination of adverse 
circumstances, he is powerless. Even the strongest- 
willed man may be in the next moment the most 
piteous mortal in extreme need of charity. If a 
man make himself the centre of all his objects, he 
challenges all men to battle. The theory of the rights 
of the strong has as its final consequence the reduc- 
tion of mankind to a horde of warring barbarians. 
Christian morality, on tho other hand, distinguishes 
between just love of self, which includes love of 
neighbour, and the self-love which it combats and 
condemns. In appraising the value of I, he socialistic 
theory which declares poor-relief a disgrace alike 
to society and the receiver of alms, wo may observe: 
Even if wc were disposed to grant that in tho socialis- 
tic state of the future all moral defects and their 
consequences will be removed (for which there is 
not the Icjist proof), the physical causes of poverty 
would be still i)resent. Even in tho future there will 
be orphans, invalids, and the helpless aged; to these 
no bureaucratic central authority, but sympatlietic 
charity can afford a sufficient help. The acceptance 
of alms on the part of the guiltless poor is indeed for 
these a certain mortification, but in no way a dis- 
grace. Otherwise it would be a disgrace to accept 
the gifts of nature and civilization, which we our- 
selves have not earned, and which form the greater 
part of our material and spiritual possessions. It 
IS however a shame and bitter injustice to replace 
just wages by alms. This is so far from being the 
object of Christian relief of the poor, that Christian 
morality e^ressly condemns it as a sin against dis- 
tributive justice. But all objections against ec- 
clesiastical poor-relief will be most qasily met by a 
glance at its history. 

D. The history of ecclesiastical poor-relief is dif- 
ficult, because, in accordance with the command of 
Christ (Matt., vi, 3), it for tlfe most part avoids 
publicity, deals with individuals, and is to a great 
extent influenced by social institutions. We will con- 
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tine ourselves to brief notices of the most important 
historical phenomena. 

(1) # natural characteristic of man, human 
sympathy was active even among the pagans, who, 
however, recognized no moral obligation to render as- 
sistance, since the knowledge of a common origin and 
destiny and of the equality of men before God was 
wanting. Isolated suggestions of the^ Christian 
doctrine of neighbourly charity are found in the writ- 
ings of Cicero, Seneca, Kpictetus, and Marcus Aure- 
lius, but these writers were powerless to convert wide 
circles to more humane sentiments. Consequently, 
a public and general care of the poor existed nowhere 
in anticiuity, but only isolated suggestions thereof. 
In Athens Pisistratus made provision for needy war- 
invalids and citizens, and the application of this 
provision wiis later extended to all residents whom 
infirmity rendered unable to work. Special officials, 
the sitan^lifl, were also appointed to prevent a short- 
age of corn. Similar institutions existed in other 
Greek towns. In Rome the poor regulations from 
the time of Julius Cjosiu-, and the donations of corn 
especially after the time of Cicsar and Augustus must 
be regarded as simply political mesisurcs designed to 
soothe the Roman proletariat clamouring for bread 
and games. The same may be said of the children’s 
alimentaliiria founded by Nerva and Hadrian and 
perfected by Trajan, of the institutions for providing 
for orphans in numerous towns in Italv, supported 
from the imperial purse, and of the later private 
foundations of the same kind under State supervision 
to be found in Italy and in the diflercnt provinces. 
Under the Empire t he colleges of artisans were bound 
to provide for their impoverished colleagues. The 
efforts of Julian the Apostate to plant Christian 
poor-relief on pagan soil with the assistance of the 
pagan high-priest, Arsatinus, met with scant success. 

(2) The Mosaic Law established a preventive 
poor-relief, contained numerous provisions in favour 
of needy Jews, and expressly commands the giving 
of alms (Deut., xv, 11). These precepts of the 
Law were strongly inculcated by the prophets. The 
Divine command of charity towards one^s neighbour 
is clearly expressed in the Law (Lev., xix, 18), but 
the Jews regarded as their neighbour only the meni- 
bers of their race and strangers living in their terri- 
tories. The Pharisees furfch<!r intensified this narrow 
interpretation into scorn for heathens and hatred for 
personal enemies (Matt., v, ; Luke, x, 33). Meas- 
ures of preventive poor -relief were the decisions of 
the Law coiujerning the division of the land among 
the tribes and families, the inalienableness of landed 
property, the Sabbath and Jubilee year, usury, tho 
gathering of grapes and corn, the third tithe, etc. 

(3) Jesus Christ compared love of neighbour with 
the love of God; proclaimed as its prototype the love 
of the Heavenly Father and His own reclaiming love 
for all mankind; and taught the duties of the prop- 
ertied classes towards the poor. His own life of 
poverty and want and the principle, “As long as you 
did it to one of these my least brethren, you did it 
to me”, conceded to works of mercy a claim to eternal 
reward, and to tho needy of every description tho 
hope of kindly relief. In the doctrine and example 
of Jesus Christ lie the germs of all the charitable 
activity of the Church, which has appeared ever in 
new form» throughout the Christian centuries. 

(4) In Apostolic times poor-relief was closely con- 
nected with the Eucharist through the oblations and 
agapse and through the activity of the bishops and 
deacons (Act^ vi, 11 sqq.). Among the Christiana 
of Jerusalem there was voluntary community of 
the use of goods, though probably not community 
of property (Acts, iv, 37; xii, 12). The care of the 
poor was such thatSio one could be said to be in need 
(Acts, ii, 34, 44, 45; iv, 32 sqq.). By the institution 
of a common purse, administei^ first by the Apostles 


and later by the deacons, poor-relief received a public 
character. The public relief of the poor was to bo 
completed by private charity (I Tim,, v, 14) . Private 
individuals had to care first for members of their own 
families, the neglect of whom was likened with 
apostasy (I Tim., v, 4, 8, 16), then for needy mem- 
bers of their community, then for the Christians of 
other communities, and finally for non-Christians 
(Gal., vi, 10). The Apostles proclaimed the high 
moral dignity and the obligation of work: “If any 
man will not work, neither let him eat” (II Thess., 
iii, 10); forbade intercourse with the lazy (loc. cit., 
11), who are unworthy of the Christian community 
(6 sqq.); and forbade the support of lazy beggars 
(I Thess., ii, 9; iv, 11; Ephes., iv, 28; I Tim., v, 3, 
13). Almsgiving is for the propertied persons an 
obligation of merciful charity; the poor, however, 
have no claim thereto; they should be modest and 
thankful (I Tim., vi, 6, 8, 10, 17). 

(5) In sub-Apostolic times, especially during the 
persecutions, the bishop continues to l)e the ad- 
ministrator of the church property and the director 
of poor-relief. His assistants were the deacons and 
deaconesses (q. v.). To the office of deaconess at 
first only widows, but later also elderly spinsters 
were admitted (Rom., xvi, 1; I Cor., ix, 5; 1 Tim., 
v, 9). In addition to assisting at the Divine ser- 
vices and at giving instruction they had to visit the 
sick and prisoners, to care for poor widows, etc. 
Individual provision for tho poor and visitation of the 
l^r in their houses in accordance with a special 
list (mairicula) were strictly practised in every Chris- 
tian community. Alms were given only after close 
examination into the conditions, and the abuse of 
charity by strangers was prevented by obliging new- 
comers to work and demanding letters of recommenda- 
tion. No lazy beggar might be supported (Didache, 
XI, xii; Constit. Apost., 11, iv; III, vii. 6). It was 
sought to make the poor independent by assigning 
them work, procuring them positions, giving them 
tools etc. Orphans and foundlings were entrusted 
to Christian families for adoption and education 
(Const. Apost., IV, i); poor boys were entrusted to 
master artisans for instruction (loc. cit., ii). The 
sources from which the Church derived its receipts 
for poor-relief were: the surplus of the oblations at 
the Offertory of the Miiss, the offerings of alms 
(Collecta) at the beginning of the service, the alms- 
box, the firstlings {pr the support of the clergy, the 
tithes (Const. Apost., VIII, xxx), the yield of the 
money collections made regularly on fast days and 
also in times of special need, and finally the free 
contributions. 

(6) After the time of Constantine, who granted 
the Church the right to acquire property, tho eccle- 
siastical possessions grew, thanks to the numerous 
gifts of land, foundations, and the tithes which 
gradually became established (from tho sixth cen- 
tury) also in the West. The ^^fects of Roman 
legislation in this respect, the incessant wars, tho 
crowding of the poor into the Church, made the task 
of relieving the poor ever more difficult. The bishop 
administered the church property, being assisted 
in the superintendence of poor-reliel by the deacons 
and deaconesses, and in many places by special 
ceconomi or by the archpresby tors or archdeaeons. In 
tl^ West the division of tho ecclesiastical income into 
four parts (for the bishop, the other clergy, church 
builomg, and poor-relief) began in the fourth cen- 
tury. In addition to the* provision for the poor in 
their hon^es, the increasing mass of poverty demanded 
a new institution — ^th« hospital. It was to serve for 
a special class of the needy, and was the regular 
completion of the general charitable activity oi the 
district. Such institutions for the collective care of 
the poor were: the dtacomcPf aresLt store-houses near 
the church, where the poor daily enjoyed meals in 
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common; the henodochicBy for strangers; the noso- 
comioB for the sick; the orphanolrophicB and hrepho^ 
trophies for orphans and foundlings; tho geronUh- 
comics for the aged. Of special importance was the 
hospital Ba^tX/ar erected by St. Basil m Csesarea about 
369 for all classes of the needy. At the end of tho 
sixth century hospitals and poorhouses existed in 
great numbers in all the divisions of the ecclesiastical 
torritories. They were all under the bishop, and 
managed bv a special spiritual director. The sick 
were nursed by deaconesses, widows, and attendants 
under them (see Hospitals). 

(7) After Gregory the Great (d. 604), who or- 
ganized poor-relief on a model basis in Rome and urged 
bishops and secular rukirs to rational works of pro- 
vision for the needy, the spread of Christianity to 
ttie country parts and to the Germanic and Anglo- 
Saxon nomadic tribes led to the gradual extension 
of the parish system, which dates from the fourth 
century; tliis movement w'as accompanied by the 
decentralization of poor-relief. The bishop retained 
the direction of the poor-relief of his city, and the 
dealing with special crises of need in his diocese; on 
the other hand, first in Gaul and afterwards in wider 
circles, 4he parishes were, in accordance with the 
decrees of the Council of Tours (567), to maintain 
their poor at Iheir own cost, in order that these might 
not wander into other communities. Since the early 
Middle Ag(\s new centres of ecclesiastical poor-relief 
were found in the monastcri(?s, first those of the 
Benedictines, later those of the Cistercians, Pramion- 
stratensians etc. These constituted the main factor 
in tho prevcintivc^ and curative poor-relief; gave an 
example of work; taught the uncivilized pcopkjs 
agricnilturc*, handicrafts, and tlie arts; trained the 
youth ; erected and maintained hospices for strangera 
and hospitals for the sick. A mighty spur to eccle- 
siastical and private poor-relief was supplied by the 
replacing of canonical penances by prayer, fasting, 
and the devoting of whoki or part of one’s fortune 
to the poor, pious legacies for one’s own soul or for 
that of anoth(T. 

(8) From the days of Constantine civil legislation 
supported cccl(‘siastical poor-relief by granting 
privileges* in favour of pious foundations, Tegacics, 
hospitals etc. Tho State also adopted from the time 
of Emperors Gratian, Valentinian II, and Justini^m, 
measures against/ hzy beggars. The later Merovin- 
gians divert(Ml to some extent church ])ropcrty from 
its proper objec/ts and disorganized poor-relief. In 
his capitularies Cliarleinagne created a state-eccle- 
siastical organization for providing for the poor, 
and strictly forbade vagabondage (806). His or- 
ganization was revived by King St. Louis (d. 1270), 
who sought to make the commftnitics responsible 
for the support of parochial poor-relief. 

(9) During the Middle Ages properly so-callerl 
there is an important distijiction between poor- 
relief in the city and in the country. The feudal 
system, which had become established in the tenth 
century, threw the care of impoverished servants and 
serfs, and thus of the greater number of the poor of 
the country districts, on the lord of the manor. In 
addition the parish priest worked for the poor of his 
flock, and the monasteries and foundations for 
strangers and the sick. 

41 0) Pro vision for the poor was splendidly develciJed 
in the cities of the Middle Ages. Its administrators 
were — in addition to th(^ parish clergy, the monas- 
Viries, and the hospitals— the ^ilds (q. v.), corpora- 
tions, and confraternities. Ilie Hospitallers cared 
for the sick, the poor in theif^ houses, and^travellere; 
the guilds, for sick and impoverished members and 
their families; the distress guilds, for pilgrims and 
travellers. Special n^igknis congregations car^ for 
the sick and prepared medicines — e. g. the Humiliati, 
th« Jesuati, the Brothers of the Holy Ghost, the 


Beguines and Beghards, and, since the thirteenth 
century, the mendicant orders, especiallv the Fran- 
ciscans. The pawn -offices (montes jneXati^i) estab- 
lished in Itaty, and the loan societies founded by 
Bishop Giberti of Verona (1528), served as repressive 
poor-relief. 

It is false to assert that municipal regulations in 
aid of the poor were a fruit of the Reformation; tho 
medieval municipal magistrates, in conjunction with 
the clergy, already made extensive provision for the 
poor, endeavoured to stop begging by ordinances and 
police-regulations, supported the real poor and 
municipal institutions, and fostered the education 
of orphans, in so far as this was not provided for by 
redations and the guilds. In general, medieval poor- 
relief was in no w'ay lacking in organization; in tho 
country districts the organization was indeed per- 
fect; in the towns tho clergy, monasteries, magis- 
trates, guilds, confraternities, and private inclividiials 
vied with one another in providing for the poor with 
such discrimination and practical adaptability that 
in normal times the provision satisfied all demands, 
extraordinary calamities alone overtaxing it. The 
frightful growth of be^ary at the close of the Middle 
Ages arose, not from the failure of ecclesiastical poor- 
relief, but from the relative over-population of the 
European civilized countries and other economical 
conditions of the time. The lack of a central ad- 
ministration exercised by the bishop, after the model 
of the early Christian relief, constituted indecid a 
defect in organization. 

(11) The Reformation destroyed the monasteries 
and ecclesiastical foundations, which wore for the 
most iiart applied to secular objects. Tho terrible 
wars of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries ag- 
gravateil the misery caustnl by the secularization of 
the property which had maintained poor-relief to 
such an extent that poverty, begging, crime, want, 
and public insecurity grew unchecked. The poor- 
regulations of the towns were almost entirely in- 
effectual, and the State governments entered on a 
warfare with poverty and vagabondage by inflicting 
severe punishments, and, in England and France, 
the penalty of death. In opposition to the Christian 
tradition, the Reformers championed public relief 
of the poor, administered by the secular community 
and the State, and substituted for the principle of 
charitable institutions the home principle. In Ger- 
many the secularization of poor-relief began with 
the imperial police regulations of 1530; in Franco 
l^Yancis II extended the compulsory obligation of tho 
community to give and the right of the poor to claim 
support, decreed by Francis I for Paris, to all his 
territories. It was but to be expected that poor- 
relief should be secularized also in lOnglaiid (1536); 
this provision was followed in 1575 by the legal in- 
stitution of poorhouses, and in 1601 by the celebrated 
Poor Law of Queen Elizabeth. This state continued 
until 1834, when the reform which had been found 
absolutely indispensable was effected. 

(12) The Council of Trent renewed the ancient 
precepts concerning the obligations of the bishops 
to provide for the poor, especially to supervise the 
hospitals (Scss. VII do Ref., cap. xv; Sess. XXV de 
Ref., cap. viii) and the employment of the income 
from ecclesiastical prebends (Sess. XXV de Ref., 
cap. i). In accordance with these decree*, numerous 
provincial synods laboured to improve ecclesiastical 
poor-relief. St. Charles Borromeo, Archbishop of 
Milan (d. 1584), worked with special zeal and great 
ability. Simultaneously there aro.se cgpecially for the 
care of the poor and the sick and for the training of 
poor children a number of new orders and congre- 
gations — e. g.: the Order of Brothers of Mercy, the 
Clerics Regular of St. Canfillus of Lellis, the 
Somaschans, the Order of St. Hippolytus in Mexico, 
the Bothleinites, the Hospitaller Sisters, the Piarists. 
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Fundamental and exemplary was the activity of St. 
Vincent defPaul (d. 1000). In 1017 he founded the 
Confreri^ de la CharilCy a women’s association which, 
under the guidance of the parish priest, was to provide 
for the poor and the sick; in 1034 nc founded the 
Congregation of the Sist<Ts of Mercy, a visiting in- 
stitute under religious dis(ripline, which luos for cen- 
turies i)roved its efficacy in caring for the sick and in 
making i)ro vision for the j)oor; it combines centraliza- 
tion and strict discipline in Jidministration with 
decentralization arwl adaptability in the relief of the 
poor. 

(13) The secularization of church property during 
the French licvoliition and the succeeding period 
(1S04) dealt a sovcto blow to ecclesiastical poor- 
rera f. Comjirtiiensivc poor-laws were ptisscd by 
several European statics, but in no c;ase were they such 
as to make ecclesiast ical poor-relief dispensable. 

(11) Since the middle of tlie iiinetc^tMith century 
the <lcv(iopin('nt of industries, the growth of cities 
and freedom of emigration have reduced large num- 
b(‘rs of tlie po])ulation to poverty, and necessitated 
gigantic expenditure on the part of the community 
and States. The States sought by the legal protec- 
tion of labour in the form of workmen’s insurance, 
factory laws, and commercial regulations, to prevent 
poverty and to remder stri(;tcr and perfect the poor- 
regulations. Eegislalion is obliged to return to the 
old Christian principle of charitable institutions. 
In Germany and the neighbouring countries the 
‘‘Elberf elder System” wius adopted for the public 
care of the poor; this is based on personal contact 
between the almoru^r and the impoverished family, 
an(| (!oinbin('s the communal and i)rivate charitable 
activities. In South (Jermany, Austria, and Switzer- 
land, the communities employ more than formerly 
private bodies in their poorhouses and orphanages, 
religious congregations — e. g., the Sisters of Mercy 
founded by Father Theodosius Florcntini (1844, 
1852) — ^Ijcnng entrusted with the internal adminis- 
tration of such State institutions. Ilegulations con- 
cerning the communities and establisliments for 
poor-relief have been inaugurated widely to-day in 
districts, provinces, countri(;s, and state’s. 

(15) In addition to this state provision for the 
poor, ecclesiastical poor-reli(4 htus developed in re- 
cent times not merely in the parishes and religious 
orders, but also in an incalculable numl)er of chari- 
table institutions. We shall *naine only the credwa, 
schools for young children, institutions for orphans, 
weaklings, the <leaf and dumb, the blind, cripples, 
unprot(Mde(l children, protectories, Sunday-stjhools, 
protectorates for apprentices, the lnt(?rnational As- 
sociation for the Protection of (5 iris, the Hail way Mis- 
sion, hospices for servants, workwomen, fallen women, 
ami women exposed to danger, the provision for 
liberated criminals, for emigrants, and the aged; 
women’s charitable associations (e. g., The Eliza’- 
bethen — and Luduyigsvem.ne)] the men’s associations 
for poor-relief, including thf^ Society of St. Vincent dc 
Paul (founded 1S33), the Charitable Students’ Cirdes, 
the legal bureaux, tlie colonies of workmen, the tem- 
perance movement, and the inebriate asylums. 

(16) While politico-religious Liberalism destroys 
ecclesiastical charitable institutions and persecutes 
the charitable congregations, the Christian love of 
neighbourVontinues to find new ways of providing for 
the poor. The necessity of securing unanimity of 
purpose among the various ecclesiastical institutions 
tor the relief of the poor has called into life various 
diocesan and^ national unions for the organization 
of charity — c. g.: The Cnritmverliand fUr Deutsch- 
laad (1807), the Austrian RHchsverhand der hath- 
olischen Wdhltdtigs^eilsorganisation (1900), the Cari- 
tasfnklion der schweizerische Katholikenvereins (1899). 
On the Protestant side, the ecclesiastical care of the 
poor is organized especially by the Home Missions. 


E. The organization of ecclesiastical poor-relief 
is necessary to-day to bind together, after the fashion 
9 f the early Christian charitable activity for the re- 
pression and prevention of poverty, all religious, 
monastic, private, corporate, state, and communal 
forces aiming at this object; while the varying na- 
tional and local conditions demand a great diversity 
in organization, in general the following must be the 
guiding principles: 

(1) For ccclesiast^ical poor-relief the bishop must 
be the soul and centre of the diocesan organization, 
lie directs undertakings afTccting the entire or a 
great portion of the diocjese, and regulates and super- 
vizes the general charitable activity of the parishes; 

(2) The local pastor is the immediate director 
of f.hc ecclesiastical poor-relief of his parish. Monas- 
tic orders labouring in the parish, charitable lay as- 
sociations, orphanages and institutes for the poor 
and sick are all uiidc’r his direction. The parish- 
prie-st should endeavour to co-operate as far as pos- 
sible with the secular and private poor-relief of his 
district, ami also with the local authorities, so as to 
secure regular and uniform action; 

(3) The local provision for the poor should be as 
far as |X)S8ible confined to the home, prom^.ing per- 
sonal contact between the helper and the poor; the 
assistance should be as a rule given in goods, the abuse 
of gifts of money being guarded against as far as 
practical; 

(4) Ecclesiiistical poor-relief embraces all classes 
of the needy, consideration being shown for feelings 
of mortificjition and family pride. The keeping of a 
list of the poor is indispensable; 

(5) The moans arc to be obtained from the income 
from foundations, from the regular and voluntary con- 
tributions of the parishioners, and, in cjise of neces- 
sity, from extraonlinary collections. Sometimes local 
poor-relief is combhied with the charitable organiza- 
tions of the neighbourhood; 

(6) Repressive provision for the poor concerns it- 
self in th(i first i>lacc with those able to work, es- 
pecially with; (a) children, who are placed for train- 
ing cither with relatives, with trustworthy families, 
or in orphanages. While maintenance in a family 
is preferable, no general rule can b(; laitl dqwn on this 
])oint. A new task is the e.haritable provision bir 
ehildreu, who arc uncared for by their parents, and 
who arc morally unprotected (cf. The Prussian 
Fursorge(Tziehung^g^.iiviz of 1897); (b) sick and de- 
c.rejiit pc^rsons, who are assisted cither with gifts of 
goods, food, medicine etc. in their homes, or arc placed 
in poor-houses or hospitals. Repressive provision 
for the poor is also direcdcid towards persons able to 
work, who can earn their livelihood and do not do so. 
If this is the resAlt of obstinate laziness, and an in- 
clination to begging and vagabondage, the State 
should confine the offenders in institutions of com- 
pulsory labour, or engage them on useful works, pay- 
ing them wages and supporting them. Should, 
however, it arise from inability to find employment, 
the State should interfere by inaugurating relief- 
works, comprehensive organization of information 
as to labour conditions, fostering private relief meas- 
ures, workers’ colonics etc. 

(7) Preventive poor-relief seeks to prevent the 
fall into poverty. This is never entirely successful, 
bwt it may become partially so by the combin^ion 
of the Church, State, trade ‘organizations, and private 
charitable agencies alonj^ the following lines: (a) 
by educating the youth to thrift, establishment ^of 
school s£fvings banks and especially fostering economy 
among the working clksscs; (b) by state and volun- 
tary insurance against illness; (c) by making the 
employer responsible for accidents befalling his em- 
ployees; (d) insurance against old age and incapacita- 
tion, organized on trades union or State principles; 
(e) by the express inculcation of the mutual obiiga^ 
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^ons of members of the same family ^id relatives 
according to the precepts of Christianity; (f) war 
against the passion for pleasure and a social legisla- 
tion guided ny Christian principles. 

Dbvas, Political Economy (London, 1892); Manning, Ser^ 
wtmn on Ecclesiastical Subjects (London, 1873); Idem, The 
iilernal Priesthood (8th ed., London, 1883); Glen, The Poor 
Law (London, 1883) ; Ratzinqkr, Gesch. der kirchl, Armenpjlege 
(Freiburg, 1884); Schaub, Die kathol, Caritas u. ihre Gegner 
(1909); Ehrlk, Beitrdge zur Gesch, u. Reform der Armenpflege 
(Freiburg, 1881); Uuluorn, Die christl. Liehestdtigkeit in der 
alien Kirche (2nd cd., Stuttguri, 1882); Idem, Die christl. L, 
im Mittelnlter (1884); Idem, Die christl. L. seit der Reformation 
(1890); MCnstbrbero, Die Armenpflege (Berlin, 1897); 
PoscHER, System der Armenpflege u. Armenpolitik (3rd ed., 
Stuttgart, 1906); Sallemand, Hist, de la charili (Paris, 1902). 

T. J. Beck. 

11. In Canada. — ^The Church of Canada has numer- 
ous charitable institut.ions. As early as 1638 the 
Duchessc d’Aiguillon founded, at the instance of the 
missionaries, the Hotel-Dieu of Quebec, where the 
Hospitallers of the Mercy of Jesus have since devoted 
themselves to the care of the sick poor. They have 
also care of the General Hospital of Quebec (1693), 
the Sacred Heart Hospital (1873), and the 116tcl- 
Dieu of Chicoutimi (1884). In 1642 Jeanne Mance 
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xii.— 16 


founded the Hdtel-Dieu of Montreal, which in 1659 
was conhded to the Hospitallers of St. Joseph. Mgr 
de Saint-Vallier (who had already founaodithe Gen- 
eral Hospital of Quebec, and whose will (contained 
the words: “Forget me, but do not forget my 
poor”) in 1697 requested the Ursulines lo found a 
hospital at Three Rivers. This hospital was placed 
in charge of the Sisters of Providence in 1886. The 
General Hospital of Montreal (founded 1694) was 
entrusted in 1747 to Mme d^Youville, foundress of 
the Grey Nuns. This congregation, whose object 
is the care of foundlings, orphans, the sick, the aged, 
and the infirm, was the origin of other independent 
communities engaged in the same work, namely the 
Grey Nuns at St. Hyacinthe (1840), the Grey Nuns 
of the Cross at Ottawa (1845), the Grey Nuns of 
Charity at Quebec (1849), and the Grey Nuns at 
Nicolet (1886). These communities, which arc 
spread throughout Canada, accomplish wonderful 
works of chanty in behalf of the poor. More recent 
foundations are allied with them, among the most 
important being the Sisters of Providence (founded 
at Montreal in 1843 by Mme Gamelin). who devote 
themselves to the spiritual and temporal ndief of the 
poor and sick, orphans and aged, the visitation and 
care of the sick in their homes, dispensaries, refuges, 
and workrooms. They have eighty-five establish- 
ments. At Montreal, Ottawa, and (Siiebec there is a 
society for the Protection of Young Girls, as also the 
Layette Society, an association of charitable women 
which assists poor families at the period of the birth 
of children. The above table, though necessarily in- 
complete, affords an idea of the number and variety 
of charitjible activity in Canada. 

The Church carries out these undertakings, at 
least in the Province of Quebec, almost entirely with 
the assistance of private charity. In 1902 the 
H6tel-Dieu of Quebec received free 1052 sick poor, 
whose stay at the hospital represented 30,892 days 
of board and treatment. Tlie sisters receive from 
the Government an annual allowance of $448, but 
nothing from the city, and they pay f.he water tax. 
In 1910 the Sisters of Charity of Quebec had 538 
old men and women and 1704 orphans; they received 
$1498 from the Government and paid to the city 
$1050 for water. In 1911 the Government of Quebec 
granted a subsidy of $50,875.75 to charitable in- 
stitutions, Protestant as well as Catholic. In 
Ontario the Government pays 20 cents a day for 
120 days and 7 cents a day for subsequent days for 
each patient admitted to a hospitfd: the cities also 
pay tlieir quota. In 1909 the subsidies paid by the 
provincial Government to hospitals, infirmaries, and 
or|)hanagos amounted to $257,813.53. I'he Society 
of St. Vincent de Paul was established at Quebec in 
1846 by Dr. Joseph Painchaud. Confenmees were 
formed at Montreal (1848), Toronto (1850), Ottawa 
(1860), and Hamilton (1866). The superior council 
for all Canada is located at Quebec. In 1896 it 
numbered 104 conferences; its receipts for the year 
equalled $64,000 and its expenses $53,000. During 
the past fifty years the Quebec conferences have ex- 
pended $577,069.98 on the imor. In 1909 the society 
numbered 97 French conferences with 4228 members 
and 59 English conferences with 1039 members. 
The receipts equalled $162,199.46 and the expendi- 
tures $126,316.12. Relief was given to 2900 families, 
composed of 11,524 individuals. Besides visiting 
the poor in their homes, the society has organized 
patronages for the instruction of poor children and 
night shelters for the homeless, ana fields homes with 
families for oiphaned apprentices. In recent years 
it has been assisted by the GuignoKie collection made 
for the poor on Christmas Eve by the Association of 
Commercial Travellers. In iSlO this collection 
amounted to more than $8000. 

Le Canada eceU9ia8tiq^e (1010): Annuaire de VH&teltrDieu d» 
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Quibec (1909); Annuaire de VIIApxtal St- Joseph (Three Rivers, 
1900-10); Report Hospitals and Charities (Ontario, 1909); Budget 
de la provimie de Quebec (1911); Notes d*or de la Soditi St- 
Vincent dD Paul, 4 Qu6bec, 1846-96 (Quebec, 1897); Rapport gi- 
nSral du conseil supirieur de la Soeiiti St- Vincent de Paul du 
Canada (1910). 

Stanislas-A. Lortie. 

III. In Great Britain and Ireland. — In the Brit- 
ish Isles two different types of organizations deal 
with the care of the poor: (a) public statutory bodies; 
(b) voluntary associations. Under the former may 
be included Parliament, which makes laws affecting 
the care of the poor, and local bodies, such as county, 
borough, town, and district councils, and more par- 
ticularly the boards of guardians which administer 
them. The tendency of modern legislation has been 
to transfer certain sect ions of work affecting the poor 
from l)oards of guardians to other local bodies. As 
education, fniblic health, pension, and asylum 
authorities, municipal bodies other than boards of 
guanlians now deal with hieding necessitous school 
children, medical inspection and treatment of chil- 
dren attcniling the elementary schools, the after- 
care of school children, scholarships, schools for 
defective children, inspection of laundries, work- 
shops, common lodging houses, and houses let in 
tenements, the allociation of old age pensions, and the 
provision and management of all forms of asylums 
for the insane and epiltjptic. All public statutory 
bodies dealing with the care of the poor obtain their 
funds from taxes or ratf'S, to which Catholic as 
citizens contribute cither directly or indirectly. In 
Great Britain until recently Catholics had few or- 
ganizations for securing Catholic representation upon 
public bodi(?s. Within the last few years, however, 
the Catholic Federation movement has spread in 
different i}arts of the country. Tliis aims at en- 
couraging Catholics to tak(^ their share in public 
affairs by becoming candidates for public office (not 
nect^ssarlly as Catliolics, but as ordinary <;itizens), 
and to safeguard Catholic interests by putting test 
questions to all candidates on matters affecting 
Catholics in order to afford guidance to Catholic 
voters. By these efforts, and notably by the exer- 
tions of imlividuals. Catholics have secured sorne 
representation upon public bodies, though not in 
proportion to their numbers. In the House of 
Commons elected in January, 1910, there were 9 
Catholic members out of 495 for constituencies in 
England and Wales, but none out of 72 in Scotland. 
No figures for municipal bodies arc available, but in 
many of the larger towns in Great Britain Catholics 
have representation (for example, the London County 
Council has 5 Catholic members out of 137). Catho- 
lics have greatest representation upon boards of 
guardians which exist directly for the care of the 
poor. This is due mainly to the efforts of the 
Catholic Guardians iVssociation (founded in 1894), 
which forms a centre for Catholic guardians, holds 
an annual conhTcncc, gives legal ail vice, conducts 
negotiations wdth Government departments, and 
assists in various ways. Out of 24,000 members of 
boards of guardians in England and Wales 540 are 
Catholics.^ In Ireland, of course, except in a few 
districts in the north, a large proportion of the 
members of all public bodies are Catholics: out of 
103 members of Parli.amcnt, for example, 74 are 
Catholics. 

In legislation affecting the poor, Catholic members 
of Parliament by their influence have safeguarded 
Catholic intorests. In acts, for example, dealing 
with defective children, provisions have been in- 
serted which secure to Catholic parents the right 
under certain conditions to have their children sent 
to Catholic schools: in the recent Children's Act 
similar restrictions have also been inserted. Catho- 
lic members of municipal coancils have in many 


cases secured the appointment of Catholic co-opted 
members upon the education committees, consid- 
erate treatment for Catholic children in the ad- 
ministration of the Provision of Meals (Education) 
Act, in the medical treatment and inspection of 
school children, in the work of the Children's Care 
Ck)mmittees, and in the carrying out of the Indus- 
trial Schools Acts: they have also in many cases 
obtained satisfactory provision for religious ob- 
servances for Catholic inmates of lunatic asylums, 
remand homes, inebriate homes, and the like. The 
efforts of the Catholic Guardians have gained great 
advantages for Catholic in many districts, such as 
the appointment of Catholic religious instructors 
in workhouses and infirmaries, facilities for Mass 
and the sacraments for the inmates of poor law in- 
stitutions cither within or without these establish- 
ments, arrangements for recognized Catholic visitors 
to workhouses and infirmaries, and the safeguarding 
of the faith of Catholic children by securing their 
transfer to Catholic poor law schools. Indeed, be- 
yond the benefits to their own coreligionists, to the 
influence of Catholic guardians may be attributed 
in no small degree the improved administration of 
the Poor Law in recent years. A striking witness 
to the value of their efforts in this respect may b(j 
found in the anxiety shown by those interested in the 
reports of the recent Royal Commission on the Poor 
Law to secure the support of Catholics for their 
particular views. 

Catholics influence the care of the poor through 
voluntary organizations, cither by participating in 
the work of general agencies or by their own efforts 
on Catholic lines. The more important philan- 
thropic bodies, such as the Charity Organization 
Society, the National Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children, the Chilcbcn's Country Holi- 
day Fund, or the jjublic hospitals supported by 
voluntary funds, all include many Catholics amongst 
their members, with the result that thi^se bo(lies 
usually willingly co-operate with recognized Catholic 
organizations, whenever Catholic applicants for 
relief have to be considered. 

In the absence of official statistics, it is difficult 
to estimate accurately the extent of# charitable 
work amongst the poor by Catholics themselves as 
Catholics. Every Catholic mission, with a resident 
priest, serves as a centre for such work. Poor 
Catholics in distress instinctively turn to the priest, 
who, if he has no suitable charitable organization at- 
tached to his church, usually acts as almoner him- 
self. Some approximate idea of the extent of such 
work may be gathered from the fact that in England 
and Wales tWe arc 1773 churches, chapels, and 
stations with 3747 priests, the corresponding figures 
for Scotland being 394 and 555, and for Ireland 
24G8 and 3045. Similarly, an extraordinary amount 
of charitable work is regularly carried out by the 
religious communities, especially by those of women 
who devote their lives to personal service amongst 
the poor, such as the Sisters of Charity, the Sisters 
of Mercy, the Sisters of Nazareth, the Little Sisters 
of the Poor, the Sisters of the Good Shepherd, the 
Little Company of Mary, and others. Almost every 
possible form of charitable assistance is undertaken 
Dy these communitiiis in different parts of the three 
cduntries. Orphanages for boys and girls, poo*>laV 
schools, industrial schools, homes for physically and 
mentally defective childien, homes for the aged, 
night refuges for the destitute, reformatories, train- 
ing honfbs for servants, homes for working boys 
and girls, hospitals, hospices for the dying, con- 
valescent homes, holiday homes in the country and at 
the seaside, working girls' clubs, homes for penitents, 
refuges for fallen women, homes for inebriates, visit- 
ing the sick, nursing the sick poor, instructing the 
deaf and dumb in their religion, are all amongst the 
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charitable works under the care of religious. Some 
of these have deserveilly gained a national reputation 
for the standard of excellence reached — ^for example. 
St. Vincent’s Industrial School for boys; Dartfora 
(uuder the Presentation Brothers); the Home for 
the Aged Poor; Nazareth House, Hammersmith 
(under Sisters of Nazareth); and the Blind Asylum, 
Merrion, Dublin (under the Irish Sisters of Charity), 
to mention only a few. The religious communities, 
whose work is not directly charitable, nevertheless, 
are, like the clergy, regularly called upon to act the 
part of almoners. The number of religious houses 
of women, including branch houses, in the three 
countries must exceed 1000, but this number docs 
not afford any criterion of the extent of the work ac- 
complished by them. A good example, admittedly 
well above the average, taken from one of the largest 
towns, will serve as an illustration. Situated in a 
very poor district, with twenty sisters in the com- 
munity, a Convent of Mercy, btjsides supplying nine 
sisters as teachers in two elementary schools, has 
charge of a night refuge for nearly 300 men, women, 
and children, a servants’ home, a homo for young 
working women, and a soup kitchen, anfl its reli- 
gious re?yilarly visit the sick in a large hospital and 
the Catholic poor in the district. 

The principal charilablc voluntary organization 
for Catholic men is the Society of St. Vincent do 
Paul, which flourished both in Great Britain and Ire- 
land: in England and Wales, it Inis 274 local con- 
ferences with 3523 active members; in Scotland, 95 
conferences with 131G active ii\eiribors; in Ireland, 
200 conferences with 3134 active incmbers. By per- 
sonal scrvicjo amongst the Catholic poor, the society 
unostcmtatiously carries on a considerable amount 
of charital>lo work. It practises many forms of 
assistance, including feeding the hungry, visiting 
the sick in their homes and in the public infirmaries 
and hospitals, visiting th(‘. imprisoned, attending 
the children’s courts to watch Catholic cases, finding 
emfiloymcmt for those out of work, acting as cate- 
chists for poor boys in Sunday schools and bringing 
them to Mass and the sacraments, assisting in the 
formation and management of boys’ clubs and 
brigades, ^ind the like. Tlie local conferences are 
groupeti into councils which hold quarterly meetings 
of all members to discuss topics of general interest. 
No general so(;icty for Catholic women correspond- 
ing to the Society of St. Viricerrf, dc Paul flourishes 
throughout the three countries, but kindred or- 
ganizations, wliosc objects are similar in scope, thrive 
in different parts, such as St. Elizabeth’s Society, 
the Ladies of Charity, and Ladies’ Settlements. All 
these resemble the Society of St. Vincent de Paul in 
aiming primarily at the personal •edification of the 
worker, as well as at the spiritual and temporal 
benefit of those assisted. These organizations, how- 
ever, flo not confine their efforts to women and girls, 
but take a largo, part in wofk amongst boys. A 
ladies’ settlement in London, for example, includes 
in its scheme of work visiting the sick and poor, 
instruction for the sacraments, mothers’ meetings, 
a men’s club, a girls’ club, a clothing club, a sewing 
class, the provision of free meals for children, evening 
classes etc. 

One of the most striking developments of Catholic 
WQ^ amongst the- poor in recent years, cspeciall^in 
England, has been the organization of rescue soci^cs 
to safeguard the faith o^ Catholic children in* dan- 
ger. Mixed marriages, tjoverty, misfortune, neglect, 
evil living, are amongst the many causes \^juch, par- 
ticularly in the larger towite, contribute towards 
nlacing in jeopardy the faith of little ones. The 
children of a mixed marriage, in which the father is a 
non-Catholic, wdio seek admission to a poor law in- 
stitution, are held at law to be of the same religion 
«8 the father. The rescue societies save such children 


by placing them in Catholic voluntary homes. 
Children of Catholic parents are sometimc‘s by mis- 
take entered in non-Catholic poor law sdiogls. The 
rescue societies watch carefully all such cas(\s, recti- 
fying any mistakes made. The children of neglectful 
Catholic parents are not infrequently brought to the 
notice of non-Catholic organizations, which are 
willing to assist them, if Catholic ^cicties fail to do 
so; in such cases the rescue societies are always too 
ready to proffer their aid. In Great Britain, eight 
dioceses have organized rescue societies, which deal 
with many hundreds of children each year, but every 
diocese has its poor law school, or its imlustrial 
school, in which Catholic children can be received. 
As* an outcome of the work of the rescue societies, 
a Catholic Emigration Association has been in exis- 
tence in England for some years past, which arranges 
for the emigration of Catholic children to Canada 
after leaving the rescue institutions in order to re- 
move them completely from any danger of falling 
back into their early evil surroundings. This as- 
sociation has a receiving home in Ottawa, whence the 
young emigrants arc placed out with Catholic farmers, 
and their progress is watched until they come of 
ago. 

Certain other Catholic societies, which flourish 
in some form or other in the three countries, carry 
on very useful social work: the Catholic PrisoiuTs’ 
Aid Soci(3ty (with branches in London, Dublin, 
Ghisgow, and other large towns, not necessarily con- 
ncct(3d, but working on similar lines), which assists 
Catholic prisoners on leaving prison, and endeavours 
to start them in life again; the Catholic Needlework 
Guild, whose members bind thernselvea (3ach year to 
provide a certain number of useful garments for the- 

E oor; and the Catholic Boys’ Brigade, who.so aim 
i to unite Catholic boys as they leave the elementary 
schools, to keep them in touch with the Church, and 
to provide in various ways for their spiritual, physical, 
and social well-being. 

The great drawback to all Catholic social effor1.s 
is, undoubtedly, the lack of intercommunication 
between Catholic workers in different parts. Two 
organizations have, however, recently been started, 
which as they spread will probably tend to remove 
this defect: the Catholic Women’s League, which has 
already in London established a social information 
bureau, and has succeeded in bringing together 
Catholic women workers from all parts of the coun- 
try; and the Catholic Social Guild, for Catholic 
social study, which many hope will eventually develop 
into a Catholic Institute of Social Service for Great 
Britain and Ireland, ui>oq lines wliich have already 
proved so useful in other countries. 

Handbook of Catholic Charitable and Social Works (Ijoridon, 
1910); Catholic Directory (I^indon, 1910); Irish Catholic Direo 
tory (Dublin, 1910); Catholic Social Year Book (Tendon, 1910). 

John W. Gilbert. 

IV. In the United States. — ^This description 
is confined to methods followed in serving the poor 
outside of institutions strictly so called, and does not 
include institutional works conducted by religious 
communities, which are described elsewhere under 
appropriate headings, nor relief given by individuals 
to individuals, as the spirit and method in Catholic 
charity come to best expression through organiza- 
tion. P^urthermore, the need of organization and the 
approval of it become daily more and more pro- 
nounced. Individuals contribute with increasing 
generosity to organizations, and refer to them the 
applications for relief which they mc^t. A sense of 
resjionsibility toward the poor will be found in the 
parish, the city as such, the diocese, and the religious 
commimity whether of men or of women, and each 
accordingly engage in relief wotk. In our greater 
cities a tendency is found to establish centraE offices 
through which all Catholic charities may bo co- 
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ordinated. A similar movement toward co-ordina- 
tion of diocesan charities is also found. General 
meetings Si charitable organizations of all kinds for 
purposes of discussion and irnprovenient of methods 
occur with increasing frequency. Finally, there are 
organizations which undertake particular works and 
gradually expand acitivity until they include repre- 
sentation from a large number of cities and states in 
their organization. 

The combination of all Catholic charities in the 
United States into one vast national conference has 
just been begun under the name '^The National 
Conference of Catholic Charities”. The aims of the 
CJonference, much like those of all similar charitable 
organizations, are the following; (1) to bring about 
exchange of views among cxiwrienced Catholic men 
and women who are active in the work of charity; 

(2) to collect and publish information concerning or- 
ganization, problems, and results in Catholic charity; 

(3) to bring to expression a general policy toward dis- 
tinotive modern questions in relief anil prevention 
and towards methods and tendencies in them; 

(4) to encourage further development of a literature 
in which the religious and social ideals of charitv 
shall find dignified exnrcssion. Relief problems will 
differ somewhat with the locality and with the 
character of those in need. This is particularly the 
case; in the United iStatos where city population is so 
heterogeneous. It is ncMiossary. therefore, to confine 
this description to typiral mctliods, excluding those 
peculiar to any locality. Furthermore, no attempt 
is made to indicate* Quantities in relief wrork or extent 
in organization. The methods described arc the 
methods actually found in Catholic circles, which 
arc to a large extent like those followed in organized 
charity generally, but differ in motive and spirit and 
the degree in which certain principles are followed or 
certain factors emphasized. 

Information concerning the needs of the poor 
reaches the organization through many channels. 
Application may be made directly by those in want. 
Members of an organization while working among the 
poor whom they know arc constantly discovering new 
cases. Other charitable organizations, whether secu- 
lar or religious, will iisuallv notify a Catholic society 
when they discover Catholics in want. Teaching 
sisters in paro(;hial schools are frequently able to 
render most efficient service through the knowdodge 
which they obtain of the needs of poor families. 
Policemen njport cjises of which they learn. The 
ministrations of the parish priest among the i)Oor, 
and the prompt instim^livc turning of these to the 
priest when distress corntn-i, enable tlie latter to place 
information concerning every conceivable ijlignt of 
the needy in the hands of the charitable organization. 
We thus find a fairly complete network of factors 
through which relief agenc;i(;s are enabled to obtain 
early knowledge and give prompt assistance. No 
doubt the tendency in many poor famili(;s to 'hide 
their suffering and bear privation in silence baffles 
the watchfulness of all agencies, but on the whole 
these factors in the work of relief are extremely 
helpful. 

Once it is discovered that relief is needed an ex- 
perienced member of an organization is directed to 
take charge of the case immediately. If an emer- 
gency is^found immediate relief is given without 
question, otherwise such inquiry is instituted as will 
bring out the cause of the distress together with the 
kind and degree of relief needed. Relatives are 
sought out if here are any in position to take care of 
the case, former employers or even friends who might 
be willing to assist are looked for, and appeal is m^e 
to them. If there are no such relations discovered, 
the charitable or^lanizafion i^umes charge of the 
case and accepts full responsibility for it. From that 
moment, personal attenuon and service will be given 


to the family or individual as long as may be needed. 
Spirit and practice in Catholic circles strongly favour 
most delicate regard for the feelings and privacy of 
the poor. In fact, organizations us'ually make pro- 
vision for exceptional cases by placing funds at the 
disposal of the priests or some officer of the society, 
no account of which will be rendered even to the 
organization itself. No knowledge of the names of 
those relieved or of the nature of their need is given 
even to any officer in the organization. 

The result of an inquiry into the condition of a 
family, full account of the relief given, and all the; 
salient facts in the condition and history of the 
family or individual are made a matter of record 
in the minutes of tlie society’s meetings. These 
minutes are accessible to the members of the or- 
ganization and to no one else unless definite necessity 
require it. . The impression that records are a matter 
of indifference in Catholic circles is to some extent 
inexact. The card index method with its elaborale 
details is not used as wddely as in other circles, but 
substantial records found in the minutes, supple- 
mented by definite personal knowledge of the i)oor, 
serve practically every purpose at which any matter 
of record-keeping can aim. Cases are ^jioroughly 
discussed in the regular meetings of the charitable 
society. Reports are made by those in charge and 
judgment in governing a case is based on thorough 
but confidential discussion. Every stage of relief- 
giving is made a matter of direct personal concern 
to a member of the society, who looks upon his work 
as an organic part of his religious activity. This 
service of the poor is associated with the work of 
prayer and fasting in the religious life of an individual. 
The bond of spiritual union in charity, w'hich results 
from this commonly shared estimate of its spiritual 
character, paves the way for a certain degree of co- 
ordination which adds greatly to the efficiency of 
Catholic charities. 

We may take for illustration an average poor 
family and study the process of relieving it. If 
housing conditions are bad, they are corrected, or a 
new house found. If the neighbourhood contains 
elements of moral danger, the family is moved to a 
new environment in another seol.ion of tjic city as a 
first step in its reconstruction. If housing conditions 
arc satisfactory and the family is unable to pay rent, 
]3rovision is made for it. The resources of the family 
are studied, and fon-mcmbers who are capable of wage- 
earning activity, employment is unfailingly found. 
This constitutes one of the most important and help- 
ful features of relief work. If the mother is compelled 
to labour, provision is made for the care of her voung 
children, as described below. If conditions do not 
warrant the mother in working, she is kept at home to 
care for her family and provision is made for her sup- 
port. The family may bo able to earn part but not 
all of the income needed, or it may need complete 
relief temix)rarily. Whatever the condition, effort 
is made to adjust the kind and degree of relief to the 
needs and outlook of the family. At all times the 
primary aim is to draw out their resources, to do 
nothing which will stifie them, but to do everything 
which will lead the family to believe in itself and 
effect its own salvation. 

The standard of adequate relief cannot be a uni- 
Vi^rsally deterinined quantity. • The judgmei^ of 
thogie in immediate charge of the case is usually ac- 
cepted as final, under the^general policy of not doing 
too much nor quite all that may be needed. The 
family i» made to realize that self-help is in all cakes 
better Uian relief fr6m outside. The relief needed 
may be given in money to be expended by the family 
or in tickets on which are described the items and the 
quantities to be obtained. These tickets are pre- 
sented to a selected retailer or to the storekeeper of 
the organization itself when the latter keeps stand- 
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ard supplies. We find many charitable associations 
which make a specialty of furnishing one particular 
kind of relief. Thus, for instance, one society may 
provide shoes and books for school children; an- 
other,. outfits for newly-bom infants or for First Com- 
munion children; another assumes the r61e of Santa 
Claus and makes provision to answer the hopeful 
letters which the children of the poor write asking for 
Chiistmas gifts. Certain organizations, like sewing 
circles, will meet regularly throughout the year or 
during a given period to make garments for later dis- 
tribution. An interesting modification in relief 
work which is the outgrowth of the beautiful Christ- 
mas sentiment is found in the practice of furnishing 
well-supplied baskets of provisions for Christmas 
dinners. This practice is rapidly assuming large 
proportions, and appears to have a high educational 
value. Many who appear indifferent to the needs of 
the iX)or are won over to an interest in them by the 
spirit of Christmas giving, and numbers remain faith- 
ful contributors to charity work from that time on. 

If the resources of a family are temporarily sus- 
pended, a loan rather than formal charity may be 
needed, or redemption from the bondage of the loan 
shark, such cases the reejuired loan is found, the 
loan shiirk forcefully dealt with, or his claims taken 
and carried by the charitable society. The high sense 
of honour frequently found among the poor in re- 
paying such loans or even money given in charity 
is worthy of mention. If the family has need of 
legal Jissistance as may occur in cases of wife-deser- 
tion, non-support, cruelty, or injustice, the need is 
met l^y attorneys who are active members of a chari- 
table organization, or by legal aid societies made up of 
attorneys united for the purpose of giving legal aid 
to the poor. If the family has sufficient income to 
meet its wants and its plight is due rather to mis- 
management than to necni, efforts are made to give 
assistance in the management of things. Small 
debts are gathered up into one sum, the time and 
manner of paying them arc agreed upon and followed 
out, the purchase of necessaries is studied by the 
friendly visitor and the mother or father, with a view 
to intelligent economy and protection against fraud. 
The most intimate details in household management 
are nigulaied. If I, lie father has carried insurance 
and is then unable to pay his dues, the society makes 
the payments. Such services make up the work of 
the friendly visitor. The aim is to bring to the 
family the services of a real and helpful friend ren- 
dered in a natural and friendly spirit, thus introducing 
into the family circle the strength, intelligence, and 
moral support that come into normal lives through 
normal friendships. If the mother is a poor house- 
keeper, she is instructed; if she lai^s intelligence in 
training her children, assistance is offered. There 
is no difficulty or defect in the whole economy of the 
home to whicli the friendly visitor will not direct 
attention in the hope of awakening the latent in- 
telligence and resources of the little group. 

Though every poor family must be looked upon in- 
dividually and should be relieved according to its 
individual constitution, the presence of large num- 
bers of poor families subjected to practically the same 
environment and manifesting typical forms of weak- 
ness and inefficiency will present conditions which 
maj^be best dealt with collectively. The followij^g 
are typical methods of collective relief: Wh^n a 
number of poor mothers aige compelled to work, pro- 
vwion for the care of. their young children is made in 
wnat is known as the day nursery. A central house 
is rented or purchased, where the mothers bring their 
children in the morning, and call for them after the 
day's work is done. The day nursery may be in 
charge of either religious or lay women. The children 
are taught, amused, fed, and clothetl. The mothers 
are instructed as to the care of their children when 


occasion arises. In some cases a nominal charge of 
five or ten cents per day is made; in other cases there 
is no charge whatever. The ^licy is »!et^>rmined 
not from the standpoint of revenue but from that of 
sustaining the self-respect of the family and hinder- 
ing possible abuses of the generosity of the organiza- 
tion. A second form of collective service is found in 
what is known as the social settlement. The chari- 
table society selects a house in a poor neighbour- 
hood and makes it a centre of social activities for the 
poor families about it. Hither come mothers for 
their club meetings, instruction in sewing, house- 
keeping, and care of children; boys and girls, for their 
club meetings, play, or evening study. Old and 
young find an adequate library where the whole 
range of their approved tastes in reailing may be 
satisfied. At such times and in such manner as suit 
conditions instruction is given in religion, tlie ele- 
ments of character, and simpler trades; particular 
attention is directed to the work of teaching girls' 
to make their own clothes. The social settlement 
furnishes for the poor as wide a range of opportunity 
for inspiration and self -development as the wealthy 
find in their clubs. 

Collective relief is found also in what is known 
as Fresh Air Work. A home is provided in the coun- 
try to which the children of the poor arc taken in 
relatively large numbers and remain from seven to 
fourteen days. A well-balanced diet is given to them 
during their stay, and their physical condition, 
moral, and spiritual needs are looked into. When 
the fresh air home is completely equipped, all phys- 
ical defects arc carefully notinl and cases requiring 
attention are referred to charitable organizations 
for attention after the child’s return home. These 
homes are under the direction of either religious or 
lay women. A modification of this work is found in 
the single day excursions which arc provided at fre- 
quent intervals during the summer for the children 
of the poor and for children in institutions. Another 
form of collective service is that of encouraging 
thrift. The typical method of doing this is to send 
collectors among the poor who gather their nickels 
and dimes which would otherwise be wasted, giving 
in return some form of receipt such as a stamp pasted 
into a book used for the puriiose. The monev thus 
collected is held to the credit of the saver anil is re- 
turnable on demand. In this way, families very fre- 
quently save sufficient during the summer to make 
provision for times of idleness or for the severer de- 
mands of the winter. 

The care of the sick poor in their homes is a matter 
of supreme concern. Aside from the service rendered 
by the friendly visitor whose function extends to all 
the members of the family, whatiiver their condition, 
there arc communities of sisters and associations of 
lay women which aim to nurse the sick and supply 
medicine, food, and clothing without remuneration 
of any kind. Physicians are found in fair numbers 
among our charitable organizations, and their ser- 
vices are uniformly given in the work. Religious 
communities thus engaged make no distinction as to 
creed or colour. The associations aim to supplj; defi- 
nite needs of the sick poor. If a change of climate 
is required for an individual, the means and direc- 
tions necessary are forthcoming; if tubercular pa- 
tients require a special diet or delicate inCants need 
a certified milk, provision is made; surgical appliances, 
artificial limbs, crutches, ete. are supplied whenever 
called for. Provision for the decent Vnirial of the 
poor is found in practically all Cathqlic charitable 
organizations; traditionally, the cemetery corpora- 
tions furnish lots without expense. The hospital 
dispensary which is found widely among Catholic 
hospitals provides the services of fAysicians in special, 
as’ well as in general, practice for every type of ail- 
ment which may be brought to notice ana furnishes 
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medicines. All types of religious communitiM, except 
those cloistered, perform every variety of service for tne 
sick poor. aSi conditions invite and circumstances per- 
mit. The activities of sisters in every fomi of re- 
lief work concurrently with those of lay organizations 
merit notice for their efficiency as well as their extent. 
Thus, for instance, a community of sisters engaged in 
hospital work will carry on systematically the work 
of giving relief to poor families, friendly visiting, 
conducting sewing circles, instructing chiluren, feed- 
ing destitute atlults under certain conditions, nnding 
employment, and making provision which the exi- 
gencies of illness may require. 

Hospitals furnish free wards for the poor whether 
adults or children. Convalescent Homes make 
provison for the sick poor who are necessarily dis- 
missed from hospitals before their final recovery from 
illness or operations. Separate homes are found for 
chronic and incurable cases such as those afflicted with 
6anccr or tuberculosis. Homes for those temporarily 
out of employment, homes for working girls whore 
food and lodging are obtained at a cost proportionate 
to income, homes for newsboys, shelters for homeless 
children, and industrial schools where the children 
of the poor may learn trades, are also found. The 
lay charitable organizations include in their range of 
normal activities the visitation of inmates in such 
institutions and very frequently assistance of a most 
valuable kind is rendered. Visitors go to these 
institutions for the purpose of chatting with inmates 
and cheering the lonely monotony which tends to 
develop in spite of the best will and most careful 
management. Reading matter is brought and the 
homely comfort that may be found in a piece of fancy 
work or supply of chewing tobacco is not deemed un- 
worthy of the visitor's attention. We find lay men 
and women constituting boards of directors to act in 
conjunction with the management of institutions and 
acting on auxiliary boards for the more remote but 
equally necessary purpose of raising money or further- 
ing the interests of the institutions with the public. 
For instance, ladies auxiliary work in conjunction 
with hospitals. Good Shepherd Homes, or orphan 
asylums, and raise money or provide linens of all kinds 
which are needed in the normal work of such in- 
stitutions. The ** linen shower ” is a picturesque illus- 
tration of this method of work. Annual social events 
of one kind or another arc inaugurated for the purposes 
of directing attention of the public toward institu- 
tions and to raise money for their general work. The 
tendency is marked to forget differences of creed in 
these larger events. One finds Catholics and non- 
Catholics working side by side in the spirit of a com- 
mon purpose. Seminarians will at some time form 
organizations whose members devote one afternoon 
a vreek to the visiting of these institutions, doing 
the work of the friendly visitors or good Samaritans 
in the spirit of Christian friendship. 

Various types of child life in our large cities pre- 
sent extremely distressing problems to the charitable 
society. Newsboys, half-orphans, friendless chil- 
dren, who are entirely neglected by their parents and 
wander away from home, arc found in distressingly 
large numbers in our great cities. All such tyi^s 
arc kept in mind and either lay or religious associa- 
tions aim to discover them and to provide tem- 
porary or^ permanent homes for them. Usually 
those working in this manner act as emplo3^ent 
agencies, and endeavour to find work for the children 
if they are of legal age, or to restore them to their 
homes and obtain for them the attention and pro- 
vision to which they have a natural right. When a 
boy leaves an industrial school the authorities will 
find board and lodging without cost to him until he 
secures work. Wheh work is found a representative 
of the school selects a safe boarding place for the boy, 
encourages him to save his money, and keeps in touch 


with him either personally or by correspolhdence as 
long as there is need. 

Homes for the aged under the care of sisters are 
numerous, though Catholics are, of course, often 
found in public poor-houses. The visitation of* in- 
mates of all such institutions is well-organized. 
Homes are found for friendless women of good charac- 
ter and destitute mothers with infants, where pro- 
tection may be had until employment is found or 
provision made for whatever relief the circumstances 
demand. Ijodging and food are furnished for friend- 
less and destitute men during periods of enforced idle- 
ness. This is done entirely without cost or possibly 
on the payment of a nominal charge of ten or fifteen 
cents per day. Lodging-houses in the large cities 
contain vast numbers of men of every kind and charac- 
ter. The danger in these places is more or less great 
because of their tendency to develop an atmosphere 
of vulgar abandon. In the largest cities Catholic 
charitable societies provide halls and offer weekly 
entertainments exclusively to this type of friendless 
men. Volunteers are found who furnish musical 
or literary entertainment, and all are encouraged to 
sing. Lectures are given, usually by a priest on some 
moral or spiritual topic. Appeal is made gently but 
strongly to the better element of these homeless and 
friendless men, with the result that in large numbers 
they reform and return home or fool a renew'al of 
spiritual vigour and helpfulness. Much temperance 
work is done among them, with results which are en- 
couraging in the extreme. 

A notably large percentage of delinquents come 
from among the poor, hence the normal range of 
activity of Catholic charitable organizations extends 
to those upon whom the hand of the law has de- 
scended. The work of rescuing fallen women is nota- 
bly well developed through the activity of religious. 
Little girls in danger of moral perversion are received 
by such homes where they have opportunity to learn 
a trade and arrive safely at maturity. Youthful of- 
fenders who come within the jurisdiction of the 
Juvenile Court are committed to reformatories or 
industrial schools or placed on probation. Catholic 
charitable societies and individual Catholics are 
active in co-operating with the probation 'feature of 
the court. Sometimes an association pays the salary 
of a Catholic probation officer who will be recognized 
by the court, or Catholics in a position to do so offer 
their services as volflnteer probation officers without 
compensation. The organization of Catholics thus 
engaged is now under way in the formation of Catho- 
lic Probation Leagues. This service is rendered by 
both men and women. Associations provide truant 
officers whose duty is to follow up cases of truancy 
in parochial schools and report on them. The work 
of the big brother, in which an adult takes personal 
charge of a juvenile delinquent or of a poor boy and 
establishes informal i^iendly relations with him, is 
taking on hopeful proportions. "The visiting of 
prisoners plays a considerable part in the life of nearly 
ail important Catholic charitable societies. The 
visitors call in a friendly way, encourage the prisoners 
to take hopeful outlook, induce them to resume cor- 
respondence with their families, and lead them to the 
promise of amended life which in many cases ^effects 
striking reforms. Reform schools for boys and girls 
aretregularly visited in the same manner. t 

Pr^tically all activity related to the care of de- 
fectives is concentrated ix institutions, ftovision 
for the deaf and dumb, blind, insane, epileptic, feeble-- 
minded, and crippled is made by religious communi- 
ties to sush an extent as resources permit. The in- 
terests of dependents, defectives, and delinquents 
of the Catholic Faith who are inmates of public in- 
stitutions are provided for in a general way by the 
public policy found throughout the United States. 
There are State Boards of Charity under whose 
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jurisdiction in one way or another all such institu- 
tions fall. Much of the energy and resources of 
Catholic charitJiblc associations is taken up in the 
work of representing and protecting the interests of 
Catholic inmates in public institutions. Catholics 
are found in numbers among the members of such 
boards, or they appear before boards in the interests 
of Catholic institutions with which the State deals, 
oi;of Catholic inmates of public institutions. 

It is impractical to attempt to describe within the 
limits of this exposition the numbers of Catholics 
engaged in this work, or to measure it in terms of 
money. Practically all of the activities described are 
carried on by men and women who are busy at their 
daily occupations and who give their time, energy, 
and largely of their means to these works of charity, 
without compensation. One finds throughout this 


whole range of relief-giving the .aim of spiritual 
strengthening and regenerating of the i>oor. Ihis 
spiritual complement of modern relief is* developed 
because of the conviction that faith is the founrla- 
tion of character and the one source from wliic^h any 
correct attitude toward the mysteries of life may be 
found. Throughout the range of Catholic (charities 
one finds a spirit of tolerance for human nature and 
its failings and a comprehensiveness of sjnnpathy 
which reaches low enough to think of homely com- 
forts and high enough to .accompany th(‘ vie.tim of 
distress to the temple of God for purjioses of worship. 

Report of the First National ('onfrrc?ice of Catholic Charities, 
held at the Catholic University, WashinKton, 1910; Reports of 
the National Conferences of the Soriety of St. Vincent tic Paul, 
held at St. LotiiM, 1903, Uiehinonfl, lOOS, Roston, 1911; St. 
Vincent tie Paul Quarterly (New York) files; reports of organiza- 
tions and institutions, passim^ j 
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Poor, Little Sisters op the, an active, unen- 
closed religious congregation founded at St Servan, 
Brittany, 1839, through the instrumentality of Abb6 
Augustin Marie Le Pailleur. To two of his penitents, 
in whom he discerned an unusual aptitude for spiritual 
things, he had given a rule of life, and had placed one 
of them, Marie Jamet, in the position of superior to 
her companion, Virginie Tr^danicl. These young 
workwomen, at the instance of thc;ir director, added 
to their daily duties the personal care and suoport of 
a poor blind woman. While in search of a loaging for 
this aged woman the Abb6 Le Pailleur formed the 
acquaintance of Jeanne Jugan, who was bom at 
Cancale, 15 May, 1793. She was soon eager to share 
in the charitable work, and on 15 October, 1840, Marie 
Jamet and Virginie Tr6daniel, with their charge, went 
to live in her house. The three young women went 
out daily to their work, bringing home their earnings 
for their common support and that of the blind woman. 
In course of time they were joined by Madeleine 
Bourgos and gave shelter to other helpless old people. 
The zeal displayed by Jeanne Jugan in secunng the 
meanfftf.) simport those in their care has caused her 
to be regarded as the real foundress of the order. ^ 

The congregation is included in the class of hospital- 
lers. Its constitutions are based on the Rule of St. 
Augustine, and the sisters take simple and perpetual 
vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience, to which 
they add a fourth, hospitality. They receive into 
their houses aged men and women who have no other 
shelter. Sixty is the youngest age at which they are 
admitted, after which they are members of what is^ 
known as the Little Family”, the superior being’ 
called by all the “Good Mother”. To the best of 


their ability they assist the sisters in the work of the 
home. For the support of their foundation*tho sisters 
are dependent absolutely on charity, having no fixed 
income or endowments, and most of what they receive 
they procure by begging. The constitution was defin- 
itively approved by Pius X, 7 May, 1907. The 
mother -house and novitiate are at La Tour St 
Joseph, St. Pern, Ile-et-Vilaine, France; there are 
also novitiates in Italy, Spain, Belgium, and the 
United States. The total number of foundations 
(1911) is 307; in^ France there are more than 100 
houses, seven of them being in Paris; there are thirty 
in England, fifteen in BcTgium, fifty-two in Spain, 
sixteen in Italy, four in Sicily, forty-nine in America, 
three in Australia, onft in New Zealand, one in New 
Caledonia, etc. The order nuinbera more than 5400 
members. On 19 January, 191 1 , the sisters in charge 
of the refuge of Campoliae, Lisbon, where they cared 
for 329 inmates, were ordered to leave, their places to 
be supplied by lay attendants. In Rome the sisters 
have a nouse near S. Pietro in Vincoli. In Kimberley, 
^uth Africa, they are known as Sisters of NaTsareth. 

Hbimducher. Oraen und Kongregationen, III (Paderborn, 
190%^, 388; ^eelb, Convents of Great Britain (St. I^uia, 1902), 1^4; 
Lerot. Au Twye de la CharUi (Abb^^viilc, 1903) ; Messenger of the 
Sacred^eart (February, 1890), 103-12; Tablet (Oct. 24, 1896), 
647; Ram, LUtle Sisters of the P<Ar (London, 1894). 

Blanche M. Kelly. •• 

t> 

Poor Kothers of l^t, Francis Seraphicus, a 

congregation of lay brotners of the Third Order of St. 
Francis, instituted for charitable work among orphan 
boys and for educating the youth of the poorer classes. 
The founder was Philip Hoever, b. at Obcrsthdhe, 
near Cologne, Germany, 1816; a schoolmaster at 
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Breidt and Aachen. Through the influence of Mother 
Frances Schervier, foundress of the Little Sisters 
of the Poor of St. Francis, Iloever, at Christmas, 1857, 
dedicated himself with four others to the service of 
God and of the abandoned men. In 1860 the 
Brothers obtained a home at Aachen. In the following 
year (5 Jan.) Cardinal Gcisscl, Archbishop of Colo^e, 
approved the new congregation. When Iloever died 
in 1864, it had twenty-six members and some postu- 
lants. In 1869 the institution received a Catholic 
orphanage at Moabit, Berlin, and since 1866 it has 
spread in the United States (Teutopolis, Illinois; 
Detroit, Michigan; Thenville, Kentucky; and Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio) . Although in the Austro-Prussian war, 
1866, and in the Franco-Prussian war, 1870^71, the 
Poor Brothers were helpful in the field hospitals, the 
Prussian Kulturkampf did not spare them; in 1876-77 
they had to give up all their houses in Prussia. They 
retired to Blyerhcidc on the Dutch frontier, where 
the new mother-house was erected. After 1888 the 
Brothers were allowed to return to Prussia, and differ- 
ent houses were founded; Hohenhof in Upper Silesia, 
1891 ; Dormagenon the Rhine, 1902, etc.; in Belgium at 
Voelkerich, 1900; in Holland at Roermond, 1903. In 
the United States the Poor Brothers possess a house 
of education at Mt. Alvenio near Cincinnati; and St. 
Vincentes in Cincinnati. In 1907 the members of the 
Congregat ion were 230, of whom 50 were in the United 
States. The constitutions of the Poor Brothers were 
approved by Pius X in 1910. 

Drr /rnliffe P. Johannes Hoover und seine Stiftung (Aachca, 
1800); IIkimhuchku, Orden und Kongreoationent 11 
born, 1907), s. v. Arme Brilder vom hi. Framiscus. 

LlVAHlUa OUQER. 

Poor Catholics {Pauperes Calholici)j a religious 
mendicant order, organized in 1208, to reunite the 
Waldonscs with the Church and combat the current 
heresies, especially the Albigcnsian. The recruits 
were taken from the “Pauperos Lugdunenses^* (orig- 
inal name of the Waldenses); however, to distinguish 
them from the latter. Innocent III gave them the 
name of “Paupcrcs Catholici”. 

The heretical movement of the Albigcnses had taken 
such enormous proportions in the beginning of the 
thirteenth , century that they were justly called by 
Innocent III a great^cr peril to the Church than the 
Saracens. Their doctrine was dualistic. They be- 
lieved and taught that the visible and invisible world 
emanated from two separate and distinct, coeternal 
principles, one essentially bad, which created the 
material world, and the other essentially good, author 
of the spiritual world. This doctrine led logically to 
the renunciation of all things material. Hence they 
rejected marriage, the use of animal food, hell, purga- 
tory etc., and advocated a life of t#clf-dcnial and re- 
nunciation of all material pleasures. The systematic 
teaching of these doctrines, as well as the abstemious 
life of the sectaries, rapidly influenced the richer 
classes, especially the nobility, of whom it is said that 
they preferred sending their children for education to 
the heretics rather than to Catholic schools. The 
Waldenses, on the other hand, formed a religious, 
social movement among the common people, who had 
become dissatisfied with their economic and social 
conditions and estranged from religion on account of 
the scandalous neglect of the clergy. The latter, un- 
fortunately, took more interest in the administration 
of their temporal affairs than in administering to the 
spiritual needs of the faithful. Innocent III com- 
plains bitterly, in a letter to the bishops, saying that 
the p^ple are hungry for the Bread of Life,»but that 
there is no one to break it for thtm. Public preaching, 
exclusively in the hands of the bishops, had become a 
rare event. 

The result was that the common people, who needed 
spiritual help in a time of religious and social disturb- 
ance, looked for religious support etewbere, They 


began to study the Sacred Scriptures and, not having 
the proper religious guidance, soon regarded them as 
their sole authority. They practised relijjo^ accord- 
ing to their conception of the Gospel and prcaclied the 
same openly to their fellow-men, believing this to be 
in conformity with the teaching of Christ. Still, they 
tried to live up to the laws and regulations of the 
Church but, being told by the pope to stop preaching 
until they had. conferred with the proper author- 
ities, they disobeyed, continuing to preach as usual, 
attacking the scandalous life of the ck^rgy, and finally 
becoming antagonistic to the Church itself. Although 
at war with the Church, they vigorously fought it.s 
most dangerous enemy, the Albigcnses, whom they 
regarded in the beginning as equally dangerous to 
themselves. The position of the Church was critical, 
yet not hopeless. Having thus far failed in its at- 
tempts to suppress the heresy, on account of the in- 
adequate methods of its missionaries, it now adopted 
a new method, which consisted in meeting the enemy 
with its own weapons: fearlessly preaching the word 
of God and leading a life of resignation and evangelical 
poverty. Those who already practised this life were, 
of course, considered the fittest men for this work. 
The Church saw that the Waldenses, who constituted 
the masses, were gradually drifting away. Its plan 
was to bring these still harmless but zealous workers 
back to the fold in reorganizing them according to 
their former practice of studying the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, preaching the word of God, and following the 
rule of absolute poven.y and resignation. Once re- 
united, they would then form a phalanx of energetic 
soldiers fit to oppose the Albigcnses. 

Through the missionary activities of Bishop Diego 
of Osma and St. Dominic, a small group of Waldenses, 
under the leadership of Duran of Huesca (Spain), was 
won back to the Church during a religious discussion 
at a meeting held at Pamiers (France) towards the 
end of 1207. These new converts, desirous of continu- 
ing their religious activity, went the same year to 
Ronie, where they were welcomed by Innocent III. 
Anxious to realize his plan, the pope gave the young 
band, seven in number, a constitution by which they 
could retain their former rule of life, and which 
pointed out to them a definite plan they were to follow 
in preaching against the Albigcnses. Aside from this 
they had to make a profession of faith which repre- 
^nted the doctrine of the Church relative to all cur- 
rent heresies, and which was intended, not only to free 
their minds from all heretical tendencies and subject 
them to the authority of the Church, but also to offer 
them a guide according to which they could enter upon 
their missionary activities with a series of formulated 
truths giving theni a clear outline of their faith and 
absolute certainty in their work. After having prom- 
ised allegiance to the pope and the doctrines of the 
Church, they entered upon their mission in the begin- 
ning of 1208. Innocent III recommended them to the 
bishops of Southern France and Spain. They seemed 
to be successful, for we soon find them busy, not only 
through Southern France, but even as far as Milan, 
where they founded a school in 1209 to gather and 
educate recruits for their, order. Three years later, 
1212, a group of penitents placed themselves under 
their spiritual direction. Within four years of their 
foundation they extended their activities over the-Dh>- 
ceses of Beziers, Uz^s, Ntmes, Carcassonne, Narbonne, 
Taragon, Marseilles, Barcelona, Huesca, and Milan. 

However, in spite of their apparent success, the 
undert.aking of the Poor Catholics was doomed from 
the beginning. They became a victim of*the unf avourt- 
able conditions under which they originated. After 
1212 they began to disintegrate. Innocent HI stood 
by them for four years, making concession after con- 
ce^ion, repeatedly urging the bishops to support 
them, recommending them to the King of Taragon; 
he Qvoq went so fgr gs to es^empt theiq from taking 
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the oath of allegiance, as this was contrary to the 
teachings of the Waldenscs, and finally placed them 
under the protectorate of St. Peter, but all in vain. 
They did not show any positive results and, for this 
reason, the pope abandoned them in 1212 and gave 
his attention to the Preaching Friars of St. Dominic 
and the Friars Minor of St. Francis whose labours 
promised better results. In 1237 Gregory IX re- 
Guested the provincial of the Preaching Friars to visit 
tne provinces of Narbonne and Taragon and compel 
the Poor Catholics to adopt one of the approved rules, 
which, if we consider the similarity of purpose, jus- 
tifies the supposition that Uic Poor Catholics in tlicsc 

rovinces were affiliated with the friars. In Milan we 

nd them till 1256 when, by a Decree of Innocent IV, 
they were united with the Augustinian Hermits. 

The principal causes of their failure were the or- 
ganization adopted from the Waldenses, and the o^ 
lect of their foundation. The whole enterprise was 
looked upon as an innovation contrary to all estab- 
lished rights and privileges of the clergy, and naturally 
called forth a severe opposition by these. Their chief 
occupation remained, as it was before their reconcilia- 
tion, tlie preaching of the word of God directed 
against the heretics. To be successful in realizing his 
plan Innocent III placed himself as sole director at 
the head of the organization, thus replacing the 
tnajoraliSf leader of the Waldenses. He gave them the 
name of Pauperes Catholici ”, to show that they prac- 
tised poverty in common with the “Pauperes Lug- 
dunenses” but were separated from them in enjoying 
ilie benefits and sympathy of the Church. The divi- 
sion into “perfecti” and '‘credentes” remained the 
same, only the names were changed into *‘fratrcs” 
and ” amici”. In their activity the Waldenses were 
divided into three classes: the ‘‘sandaliati”, who had 
received sacred orders and the especial office to con- 
fute the heresiarchs; the ‘‘doctorcs”, who had charge 
of the instructing and training of the missionaries; 
and the ^‘novellani”, whose chief work consisted in 
preaching to the common people. The work of the 
Poor Catholics had the same division; however, the 
names “sandaliati”, ^^doctores”. and ^‘novellani” 
were changed into “doctiores”, '‘honestiores”, and 
“idonei”. The habit, a light gray, remained un- 
changed, except the buckles on the sandals, by which 
the Waldenses were known as heretics. Manual 
labour was forbidden as before. The only means of 
support were the daily offerings of the faithful. It 
was thought that, by giving the Poor Catholics this 
organization, the Waldenses could be won back easily 
to the Church. However, the danger existed that, 
with their former customs and habits, they would also 
retain their heretical tendencies. This proved only 
too true and gave rise to fretjuent complaints by the 
bishoyis. The fact, however, that simple laymen, 
although they had received the tonsure and were re- 
garded as cleri(!s, publicly preached the doctrine of 
the Church, ana this under the protection of the 
supreme pontiff himself, was unheard of and looked 
upon as a usurpation of episcopal powers and rights 
and, naturally, occasioned severe opposition on the part 
of the higher clergy . The latter even went so far it seems 
as to curtail the offerings of the faithful, the only sup- 
j)ort of the Poor Catholics. Under these conditions 
it>«s:v9.inmossible for them to prosper. Still, the great 
work of n^formation was begun and, although they 
were sacrificed by introducing it, it was continued and 
successfully carried out by the Preaching Friars and 
the Friars Minor. 

Reconcilbo Lombards. — An article on Poor 
Catholics would be incomplete without some account 
of the Reconciled I^ombards. Peter Waldes had 
not confined his teaching to I.yons alone, where he 
set the Waldensiah movement on foot. When he 
was expelled from that city, he decid^ to go to 
Rome and make a personal plea for his cause to the 


pope. Going through Lombardy, he 
nis id(^. The lay people readily accepted his views 
on religion and formed an economic, religious body 
known by the name of Humiliktes XhumUiati), 
Some of them appeared in Rome with him th^ fol- 
lowing year, 1179, and asked Alexander III to sanc- 
tion their rule or form of life, which consisted in 
leading a religious life in their separate homes, ab- 
staining from the oath, and defending the Catholic 
doctrine by public preachinjf. The pope granted 
them permission to lead a religious life in their homes, 
but forbade them to preach. Unmindful of the pon- 
tiff’s answer and continuing Uieir former life, they 
were excommunicated by Lucius III about the year 
1184. In this state they remained until 1201, when, 
upon presentation of their constitution, Innocent 
III reconciled them with the Church, and reorganized 
them in conformity with their economic and reli- 
pous customs, also approving of the name ”Humi- 
liati”. This brought most of them back to the 
Church; but a number persevered in the heresy 
and continued their former life under the direction 
of the Poor of Lyons, with whom they were naturally 
affiliated. Economic and religious difficulties, how- 
ever, aggravated long-felt dissensions bt^yreen the 
two groups and, in 1205, these non-rcconciied Humi- 
liates separated from the Lyonesc and formed a 
distinct group, adopting the name of Poor Lombards, 
‘‘Pauperes I^mbardi”. 

In order to bring the Poor Lombards back to the 
Church, Innocent III founded and organized in 
1210 the order of the Reconciled Lombards, under 
the immediate supervision of the supreme pontiff. 
The recruits were taken from the ranks of the Poor 
Lombards. Their first superior was Bernard Primus, 
a former Lombard leader, who, with a few followers, 
had given the impetus for the foundation of the order 
by presenting a rule of life to the pope. Innocent 
III did not entrust the reconciliation of the Poor 
Lombards to the Poor Catholics on account of their 
divergent views on the subject of labour. The 
latter had abolished all manual labour for the mis- 
sionaries. The Lombards and the Humiliates, on 
the contrary, gave manual labour the first place. 
Every member, irrespective of positioi^ or talent, 
had to learn a trade in order to make his living. 
This predominance of manual labour we also find a 
deciding factor in the reorganization of the Reconciled 
Lombards. Two ‘years later, however. Innocent 
III gave them a new constitution, in which he re- 
tained manual labour for all the members of the 
order, but de<?lared it only of secondary value for 
the missionaries or friars to whom he assigned the 
study of Holy Scripture and preaching as main 
occupation. H^ also makes a more definite division 
of the members into three classes, or orders, com- 
prising respectively the missionancs or friars, the 
women who took tl^ vows, and the married people. 
The object of this second constitution was to bring 
order into the chaos of social and religious agita- 
tion among the different classes of members and, at 
the same time, to bring the better elements to the 
front to train them for missionary work against 
the Cathari. The Reconciled Lombards, like the 
Poor Catholics, did not meet with the expectations 
of the Roman Curia; both failed for the same'reasons. 
liiey succumbed in preparing and initiating the great 
work of reform so successfully carried out by the 
Dominicans and Francifcans. 

Castro, Biblioteea ettpaflola, 11 (Madrid, 1786); Dktic 
VAiS8ftTie.%7Mf. gin, da Langutdoc, VI (Toulouse, 1879) ; Qvzraitd, 

? ue9t\on» d*archi(h, chrti, (Paris, 1890 ) ; Huhtbb, Qeaeh. 

*ap8t Tnn, ITT, II (Hambura, 1834) r HA i.yot, Kloster-u. AiUar- 
orden, HI (I^pziK, 1754); IjRa, A History of the InauisUion, I 
(New York, s. d.); Mandonnet, Lea originea de VOrdo de pmnir 
tsnlia (Fribourg, 1898); Luchaire, Innocent TIT (Paris, 1905); 
MOller, Die Waldenaer u. ihre tint. Qrup, (Gotha, 1886); 
PiERRON, Die hath, Armen (Fribourg, 1911). 

Sources: — I nnqc. IH in P.f».,CCXV.CCXVI; ToRmud^ Seeoti 
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Agotiiniani, IV (Bologna, 1675), 545, 607; William of Put- 
Laurent in Reeueil dea hist, des Oaulet aide la Franca^ XIX, 200; 
P^er of Vaux-Cemay^ ibid,, XIX, 10; Chron. Uraporgenao in 
Mon. Germ. Iliat.: ^cripU, XXIII, 367, ad an. 1212. 

J. B. PlERRON. 
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Poor Child Jesus, Sisters of the, a congregation 
founded at Aachen in 1844 for the support and educa- 
tion of poor, orphan, and destitute children, especially 
girls; approved by Pius IX in 1862 and 1869, and by 
Leo XIII in 1881 and 1888. Clara Fey, Leocadia 
Startz, Wilhelmina Istas, and Aloysia Vossen were at 
school together at Aachen; they were the co-foun- 
dresses of the congregation. The home of Clara Fey 
was a rendezvous for priests and earnest-minded laity 
for the discussion of religious and social questions. In 
February, 1837. Clara and some companions rented a 
house, gathcrea together some children, fed, clothed, 
and taught them. Soon the old Dominican convent 
was secured and, with other houses, opened as schools. 
.\f ter seven years of rapid progress the four foundresses 
entere*! upon community life 2 Feb., 1844, under the 
rule and direction of Clara Fey (b. 11 April, 1815; d. 8 
?Jay, 1894). Fifty children were housed with the com- 
munity, and several hundreds attended the day schools. 
In 1845 Qird. Geisscl of Cologne approved the rules 
and obtained recognition from the Holy See, whilst the 
1 Vussian Government also authorized the foundation. 
An old convent in Jakobstrasse became the first 
mother-house of the new order. The growth was 
rapid, and in quick succession houses were opened at 
Bonn, Derendorf, Diisseldorf, Neuss, Cologne, Co- 
blenz, Landstuhl, Luxemburg, Stolberg, and Vienna. 

The need of providing funds for the original work 
of rescue, tis well as the entreaties of bishops, led to 
other activities being undertaken, e. g. high schools 
for girls, training of domestics, homes for girls in busi- 
ness, modelling of wax figures for statues, and notably 
church embroidery. For the latter, designs were 
furnished by Pugin at the instance of Mrs. Edgar, an 
English resident of Aachen, and the exquisite needle- 
painting of the sisters became famed throughout Ger- 
many and the neighbouring countries. The house at 
Burtscheid (Aachen) became, and still remains, the 
German secretariate of the society of the Holy Child- 
hood. In jtwenty years the number of houses had 
grown to twenty-five, with 450 sisters. Invaluable 
advice and assistance were afforded the order by 
Bishop Laurent, Vicar Apostolic of Luxemburg, and 
by Pastor Sartorius of Aachen,^ who with Father 
Andreas Fey, a brother of Clara, acted as spiritual 
director and confessor. After the Franco-Prussian 


war, the devotion of the sisters in nursing the sick and 
wounded was rewarded by an autograph letter from 
the emperor and decorations for many sisters. The 
influence of the empress delayed th^ expulsion of the 
congregation during the Kulturkampi until 1875, 
when steps were taken to close the houses in Prussia; 
but not until 1878 was the mother-house at Aachen 
transferred to Simpelveld, a few miles over the Dutch 
frontier. There Bishop Laurent, who had resigned his 
see, took up his residence, and remained as counsellor 
until his death in 1884. The exiles found refuge in 
Holland. Bavaria, Belgium, Luxemburg, and Austria. 
In England a house was established in 1876 at 
Southam, where an orphanage was immediately 
opened 'by the ten exiles who arrived there. This 
con^ipiunity now numbers over forty sisters wit^ 
orphanage, day and boarding schools, and a schopl of 
embroidery. ^ 

,The relaxation of the Falk Laws enabled the congre- 
gation in 1887 to regain many of its convents At the 
present time (1911) the total rflimber of horjses is 38, 
with over 2000 sisters engaged in a variety of chari- 
table and educational occupations, with thousands of 
children of every class. 

The range of work is wide: seminaries for teachers 
as at Maastricht, Ebrcnfeld, Brussels; high schools 


(boarding and day), Godesberg, Diisseldorf, Vienna, 
Roermond, Maastricht, Brussels, Borsbeeck. Antwerp, 
Plappeville etc.; domestic training at maAy.Jiouses; 
embroidery at oimpelveld, Aachen, Brussels, Land- 
stuhl, Southam, Vienna (Ddbling); elementary 
schools and orphanages at most houses. The mother 
general resides at Simpelveld, the mother-house and 
chief novitiate, with provincials for Austria and Hol- 
land. The constitutions aim at promoting a simplicity 
of character and joyful spirit in imitation of the Child 
Jesus bom in poverty. The twenty-fifth of each 
month is a day of special devotion before the Crib, 
the nineteenth in honour of St. Joseph, the chief 
patron, Guardian of the Poor Child; and the secon- 
dary patron is St. Dominic. 

PfClf. MuUer Clara Fey Vom Armen Kinde Jeaua (Freiburg. 
1907); Mutter Clara (Simpelveld. 1010) ; Heimbucher. Die Orden 
und Aongregaiionen (Paderbom, 1897). 

Walter H6flbr. 

Poor Clares (Poor Ladies, Sisters of St. 
Clare), the Second Order of St. Francis. The sub- 
ject will be treated here under the following heads: I. 
Beginnings at San Damiano; II. Rule of Ugolino; III. 
Definitive Rule of St. Clare; IV. Spread of the Order; 
V. Colettine Reform; VI. In England and America; 
VII. Mode of Life; VIII. Saints and Blessed of the 
Order; IX. Present Status. 

I. In the great Franciscan movement of the thir- 
teenth centuiy an important part was played by this 
order of religious women, which had its beginning in 
the convent of San Damiano, Assisi. When St. Clare 
(cl V.) in 1212, following the advice of St. Francis (q. 
v.b withdrew to San Damiano, she was soon sur- 
rounded by a number of ladies attracted by the holi- 
ness of her life. Among the first to join her were sev- 
eral immediate relatives, including her sister Agnes, 
her mother, aunt, and niece. Thus was formed the 
nucleus of the new order. Here St. Clare became the 
counsellor of St. Francis and after his death remained 
the supreme exponent of the Franciscan ideal of pov- 
erty. “This ideal was the exaltation of the beggar’s 
estate into a condition of spiritual liberty, wherein 
man would live in conscious dependence upon the 
providence of God and the good will of his follow- 
men” (Cuthbert, “The Life and Legend of the Lady 
St. Clare”, p. 4). At the outset St. Clare received 
from St. Francis a “formula vita) ” for the growing com- 
munity. This was not a formal rule, but simply a di- 
rection to practise the counsels of the Gospel (Scra- 
phiciu legislationis textus originales, p. 62). “Vivcrc 
secundum perfectioncm sancti Evangelii ” was the key- 
note of St. Francis’s message. On behalf of the sisters, 
St. Clare petitioned Innocent III for the “privilege” 
of absolute poverty, not merely for the individual 
members but for the community as a whole. Highly 
pleased with the unusual request he granted it, says 
the saint’s biographer, with his own hand “cum hilari- 
tate inagna” (“Rom. Quartalschrift”, 1902, p. 97; 
se^ however, Robinson, “Life of St. Clare”, note 114). 

II. In 1217 an event occurred which proved to be of 
first importance in the development of the new com- 
munity. In that year Ugolino, Cardinal -Bishop of 
Ostia, was sent to Tuscany as Apostolic delegate; he 
formed a warm attachment for St. Francis, and soon 
became the confidant and adviser of the seraphic doc- 
tor in all things relating to the second Qnler (“Ami. - 
lecta Franciscana”, III, p. 686). Conce^rmlg the 
manner of life of the religious who gathered in various. 

E laces imitating the example of the community at San 
>amiano we have only the account given by Jacques 
de Vit^ in 1216 and the letters of Ugqlino to Hono- 
rius III in 1218. The former speaks of women who 
dwell in hospices in community life and support them- 
selves by their own labour. Ugolino writes that many 
women have renounced the world and desired to es- 
tablish monasteries where they would live, in total 
poverty with no possessions except their houses. Foi 
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this purpose estates were often donated, but the ad- 
ministration of these presented difficulties. The pope 
decideckithht Ugolino should accept these estates in the 
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Ffmqo by Simone Martini in the lower Church of San Francesco 
at Assisi 

name of the Church and that the houses established 
thereon should be immediately subject to the pope. 
About 1219 Ugolino drew up a rule for these groups of 
women, taking the Rule of St. Benedict as a ground 
work^ with severe regulations having, however, no dis- 
tinctively Franciscan element in them. His first 
foundation was the monastery of Monticello near 
Florence (1219). This rule was soon lulopted by the 
monasteries at Perugia. Siena, Gattajola, and else- 
where. There is no eviiience that it was ever accepted 
at San Damiano. It is noteworthy that it does not 
raise the question of the ownership of property by the 
various monasteries. This was a point on which St. 
Francis and Ugolino did not agree. The subsequent 
modifications which this rule underwent at the hands 
of Innocent IV in 1247, and of Urban IV in 1263, re- 
sulted in the triumph of Ugolino’s view, while St. 
lYancis’s ideal of utter poverty found expression in a 
definitive rule, the confirmation of which St. Clare se- 
cured in 1253. The opening words of Ugolino’s Rule, 
*‘Regulam beatissimi Benedicti vobis tradimus obser- 
vandam”, have been taken to indicate that the Poor 
Clares were an offshoot of the Benedictines. This 
conclusion, however, is unwarranted. The Lateran 
Council, a few years earlier, had decreed that new 
orders should adopt a rule already approved. The 
new order was not. bound to the observance of the 
.fisl/fer. rule, except in regard to the three customary 
vows. ’Phis was Ugolino’s intention in drawing up the 
rule, and it is confirmed by a letter of Innocent IV to 
Agnes of Bohemia, in which he explains the meaning 
of the words in question (Sbaralea, I, p. 315). 

After thedeath of St. Francis (1226) and the eleva- 
tion of Ugolino to the papal chair as Gregory IX 
(1227), certfun changes were introduced in the practi- 
cal direction of conventual life. The pope offered to 
bestow posaessioifs on the convent of San Damiano 
over which St. Clare presided. She firmly refus^ the 
offer apd petitioned to be permitted to coptmue ip ttie 
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rairit of St. Francis. In response to this request, 
Gregory granted her (17 September, 1228) the “privi- 
lege of most high poverty”, namely, “ut recipere pOB- 
sessiones a nullo compelli possitis”. * The convents of 
Perugia and Florence followed the example o^ San 
Damiano. Other convents, however, gladly availed 
themselves of the possessions which the pope offered 
them, “propter eventus temporum et pericula s®cu- 
lorum”. Thus were laid the foundation of the two 
observances which obtain among the daughters of St. 
Clare. The plea of Agnes of Bohemia for a new rule was 
rejected by Gregory IX in 1238, and again by Inno- 
cent IV in 1243. In 1 247 Innocent IV, to secure unity 
of observance and peace of conscience for the sisters, 
modified the original rule in two points. In place of 
the reference to the 1\ ule of St. Benedict he inserted a 
reference to the Rule of St. Friincis, which, in the mean- 
time. had been approved, and he embodied in the rule 
regulations covering certain changes already intro- 
duced in various convents by his predecessor or by 
himself. Thus, the direction of the communities of 
the order was placed in the hands of the general and 
provincial of the Franciscans. The sisters were di- 
rected to recite the Divine Office according to the cus- 
tom of the Friars Minor. The rcgulations^oncerning 
silence and abstinence were modified. The length of 
novitiate was fixed at one year. The most notable 
change is to be found in the express permission granted 
to every convent to hold possessions, for the adminis- 
tration of which a prudent procurator was to be se- 
cured by each house. In the year 1263 the original 
rule unden^'cnt a final modification at the hands of 
Urban IV. On 18 October of that year the sovereign 
pontiff issued the rule which is in the most general ob- 
servance among the Poor Clares and which has given 
the name “ Urbanist” to a large division of the order. 
It is noteworthy that in Urban’s Rule the new com- 
munity received for the first time the official title of 
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“Order of St. Clare”. In a few particulars the new 
regulations were less severe than in the rule of 1247. 
For instance, the abbess was empowered to dispense 
with the obligation of silence during certain hours of 
day at her good pleasure. The sectipus pf the rule 
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are arranged in a new order and are divided into 
twenty-six chapters. For the most part the very 
words of the previous rule are employed. One impor- 
tant change must be noted. Innocent IV had left the 
Second OSer in charge of the general and provincial 
of the Friars Minor. Urban IV withdrew from these 
officials practically all their authority over the Second 
Order and bestowed it on the cardinal protector. 

III. Meanwhile, St. Clare had secured from Inno- 
cent IV the confirmation of a new rule differing widely 
from the original rule drawn up by Ugolino, and modi- 
fied by his successors on the papal throne. For forty 
years she had been the living rule from which the com- 
munity at San Damiano had imbibed the spirit of St. 
Francis. A few days before her death she placed the 
convent under a rule which embodied that spirit more 
perfectly than did Ugolino^s Rule. The Bull “Solet 
annuere”, 9 August, 1253, confirming St. Clare’s Rule, 
was directed to the Sisters of San Damiano alone. 
The new rule was soon adopted by other convents and 
forms the basis of the second grand division of the 
Poor Clares. It is an adaptation of the Franciscan 
Rule to the needs of the Second Order. Its twelve 
chapters correspond substantially to those of the 
Franciscar-diulc, and in large s<^ctions there is a verbal 
agreement between the two rules. In a few instances 
it borrows regulations from the original rule and from 
the modified form of that rule published by Innocent 

IV. The most important characteristic of St. Clare’s 
Rule is its exfiress declaration that the sisters are to 
possess no property, either as indivi<luals or as a com- 
munity. In this regulation the new rule clearly 
breathes the spirit of the seraphic founder. It is im- 
probable, however, that St. Francis was the author of 
it or that it was approved by Gregory IX, as is some- 
times asserted. With the data obtainable no categori- 
cal answer can be given to the question of authorship, 
though the compiler may well have been St. Clare her- 
self (Lemrnens in “Rom. Quartalschr.”, I, page 118). 
The original Bull of Innocent IV confirming the Rule 
of St. Clare was discovered in 1893 in a mantle of the 
saint which had been preserved, among other relics, 
at the monastery of St. Clare at Assisi (Robinson, 
“Inventarium documentorum”, 1908). 

IV. Whib the rule was undergoing these various 
modifications, the order was rapidly spreading 
throughout Europe. At San Damiano. St. Clare’s 
sister, Agnes, and her aunt, Buona Gueltuccio (in re- 
ligion Sister Pacifica), played a laifee part in its early 
development. In 1318 jicrmission was obtained from 
the Bishop of Perugia for the establishment of a mon- 
astery in that city. The following year Agnes founded 
at Florence a community which became the centre of 
numerous new foundations, namely, those at Venice, 
Mantua, and Padua. Monasteries of the order were 
soon to be found at Todi, Volterra, Foligno, and Be- 
ziers. St. Clare's niece, Agnes, introduced the new 
order into Spain. The cities of l^ircelona and Burgos 
became thriving communities. The first foundation 
in Belgium was effected at Bruges by Sister Ermcn- 
trude, who, after the death of St. Clare, displayed great 
zeal in spreading the order through Belgium and north- 
ern France. The earliest community in France, how- 
ever, was planted at Reims in 1229 at the request of 
the archbishop of that see. The monasteries at Mont- 
pelier, Cahors, Bordeaux, Metz, and Besangon sprang 
froir<Hhe house at Reims; and that of Marseilles w;fl 
founded from Assisi in 1254. The Royal Abbey at 
Longchamp, which cnjoyed»the patronage of Bl. Isa- 
bel, daughter of liOuis VIII and Blanche of Castile, 
is usually though with some ai^estion coun'Jed as a 
branch of the Poor Clares. (See article Ishbsl of 
France.) Among the earliest foundations in Ger- 
many was that of Strasburg, where Innocent IV’s re- 
vision of the rule was accepted in 1255. In Bohemia 
the order had an illustrious patroness. Princess Agnes 
(Blessed Agnes of Prague), a cousir: of St. Elisabeth of 


Hungary. Agnes was bqt one of the ladies of high rank 
who, attracted to the new order, put aride^the vani- 
ties of their social position to embrace a life of poverty 
and seclusion from the world. 

V. For a centurv after the death of St. Clare com- 
paratively few of the convents had adopted the Rule of 
1253. Most of them had availed themselves of the 
permission to hold property in the name of the com- 
munity. Moreover, in the fourteenth century the 
order suffered very much during the Great Western 
Scliism, which was responsible for the general decline 
of discipline (Manualc Historic Ordinis Fratrum Mi- 
norum, p. 586). At the beginning of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, however, the spirit of utter poverty was revived - 
through the instrumentality of St. Colette (d. 1447). 
who instituted the most vigorous reform the Scconci 
Order has ever experienced. Her desire to restore or 
introduce the practice of absolute poverty was put on 
a fair way to realization when, in 1406, Benedict XIII 
appointed her reformer of the whole order and gave 
her the office of Abbess General over all convents she 
should establish or reform. In 1412 St. Colette es- 
tablished a monastery at Besiuigon. Before h(?r death 
(1447) she had founded 17 new monasteries, to which, 
in addition to the Rule of St. Clare, she gave constitu- 
tions and regulations of her own. These Constitutions 
of St. Colette were confirmed by Pius II (Seraphicae 
l.<egislationis Textus Originalcs, 99-175). After the 
death of St. Colette her reform continued to spread i:,nd 
by the end of the fifteenth century reformed convents 
were to be found throughout France, Flanders, Bra- 
bant, Savoy, Spain, and Portugal. The number of 
sisters at that time exceeded 35, (XK) and they were 
everywhere commended by the austerity of their lives 
(Pidoux, ‘ ‘Sainte Colette”, p. 158) . From the year 1517 
the spiritual direction of the Poor Clares, the Colet- 
tines not cx(;epted, was given to the Observants. This 
was a return to the condition existing before the year 
1263, at which time the Friars Minor, under the lead- 
ership of St. Bonaventure, at the General Chapter of 
Pisa sought to resign the spiritual care of the Second 
Order (Archivum Franciscanum Historicum, October, 
1910, 664-79). The first quarter of the sixteenth cen- 
tury witnessed a widespread revival of the Urbanist 
Rule. Towards the end of the same century, though 
the religious wars had destroyed many monasteries, 
there wore about six hundred houses in e.xistence. 
Subsequently the order experienced a rapid growth 
and the external development of the Poor Clares ap- 
pears to have reached its culmination about 1630 m 
925 monateries with 34.000 sisters under the direction 
of the minister general. If we can credit contempo- 
rary chroniclers, there were still more sisters under the 
direction of the bishops, making the entire number 
about 70,000. AfU;r the opening years of the eigh- 
teenth century the order declined and the French 
Revolution and the subsequent policy of seculariza- 
tion almost totally destroyed it, except in Spain, where 
the monasteries were undisturbed. 

VI. In 1807 a Poor Clare community of the Urban- 
ist Observance, fleeing from the terrors of the French 
Revolution, took refuge in England and founded a 
monastery at Scorton Hall in Yorkshire. They were 
the first of their order to establish themselves in that 
countiy since the religious changes of the sixteenth 
century. P'ifty years after their arrival they rcmettiid 
to their present home, the Monasteiy of St.'^dare at 
Darlington, also in Yorkshire. Refugees from the 
French Revolution likewise found their way to Amer- 
ica. In 1801 a community, presided over by Abbess 
Marie de la Marche, purchased property in George- 
town, D. C., and opened a school for their support. 
Their efforts met with little success and they returned 
to Europe. The suppression of thie religious in Italy 
was the occasion of the first permanent settlement of 
the Poor Clares in the United States. In August, 1875, 
two sisters by blood as well as in religion, Maria Mad- 
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delena, and Maria Costanza Bentivoglio, from the 
celebrated.Monastery of San Lorenzo-in-Panisperma, 
came toiAmerica by direction of Pius IX in response to 
a petition presented by Mother Ignatius Hayes of the 
Third Order Regulars of St. Francis. After vainly seek- 
ing to found convents in New York, Cincinnati, and 
Philadelphia, they went to New Orleans, but soon re- 
moved to Cleveland, Ohio, where they were joined by a 
community of German Poor Clares to whom they relin- 
quished the convent. The new German community 
remained in Cleveland and have since founded an- 
other convent in Chicago; they follow the reform of St. 
Colette. Meanwliile the Italian sisters found a per- 
manent home in Omaha, thanks to the munificence of 
Mr. John Creighton. On 14 July, 1882, the canonical 
enclosure was established in the new monastery. 
From the moniustory of St. Clare in Omaha have sprung 
directly, or indirectly, the foundations of the order at 
New C)rleans; Evansville, Ind.; Boston; and Borden- 
town, N. J. 

VII. The daily life of the Poor Clares is occupied 
with both work and prayer. It is a life of penance and 
contemplation. The rule says that the sisters shall 
fast at all times except on the Feast of the Nativity. 
The constitutions explain that meat may not be used 
even on Christmas. The “ great silence” is from Com- 
pline until after the conventual Mass. During the day 
there is one hour of recreation except on Friday. 
Meals are taken in silence. The Divine Office is re- 
cited, not sung. The Franciscan breviary is used. 
The habit is a loose fitting garment of gray frieze; the 
cord is of linen rope about one-half inch m thickness 
having four knots representing the four vows; the san- 
dals arc of cloth. 

VIII. Among the saints of the order may be men- 
tiohed: the founder, Clare of Assisi (d. 1253); Agnes 
of Assisi (d. 1253); Collette of Corbie (d. 1447) j 
Catharine of Bologna (d. 1463); Veronica Giuliani 
(d. 1727). Holzapfcl enumerates seventeen Ble.sscd 
of the order (Manuale, 638), of whom the following are 
the more important: Agnes of Bohemia (d. 1280); Isa- 
bel of France (d, 1270); Margaret Colonna (d. 1284); 
Cunegundis of Hungary (d. 1292); Antonia of Flor- 
ence (d. 1472). 

IX. According to the census of the Poor Clares, 
taken in October, 1909, the following is the present 
status of the order: Italy, Houses 108, Members 1816; 
Sardinia, H. 3, M. 40; Corsica, H. 1, M. 24; Palestine, 
H. 2, M. 54; Tyrol, H. 1, M. 50; Dalmatia, H. 1, M. 
15; Prussia, H. 4, M. 126; Bavaria, H. 3, M. 100; 
Holland, H. 4, M. 112; Belgium, H. 39, M. 870; Ire- 
land, H. 9, M. 178; England, H. 11, M. 129; France, H. 
31, M. 760; Spain, H. 247, M. 5543; Portugal, H. 3, 
M. 40 (now dispersed); Peru, H. 1, M. 34; Columbia, 
H. 5, M. 136; Ecuador, H. 5, M. 155; Bolivia, H. 2, 
M. 36; Argentina, H. 1, M. 36; Brazil, H. 2, M. 3(?): 
Mexico, H. 14, M. 204; Canada, H. 1, M. 20; United 
States, U. 7, M. 125; Total H. 505, M. 10,586. 

Thomab of Cklako, Vito S. Clara in Acta SS.^ II, Aug. (ed. 
Paris, 1867), 754-67; Robinson, Life of St. Clare (Philadelphia, 
1910) : Seraphica legiskUionie texlus originales (Quaracchi, 1807) 
containing of intcrcHt to the Second Order the following docu- 
ments: the Bull “Solct annuere” with the Rule of 1253 (49-76), 
“Privilegium seraphics paupertatia" granted by Grego^ IX 
(97-8), “Textus originales Constitutionum Coletse” in fifteen 
chapters, with the Bull of confirmation by Pius II (99-175), 
^'Testamentum S. Clars" (27.3), “Benedictio S. Claras'* (281), 
a jMi the "Testamentum S. Coletae" (298-301); Miouet, Rigle de 
sZeCi^rc^^hamb^iy , 1093) ; Francoih du Puis, La vie ef Itgende 
de Madame Ste Claire (ed., Paris, 1902); CniRANctf, Ste Claire 
d'Aeeise (Paris, 1901); Balfour, The Life and Legend of the Lady 
Si. Claire (Ijondon, 1910); Sbaralka, BtUlarium Franeiecanum, 
I-IV (Rome, 1759-68), continued by Bubel, V-VII (^me, 1898- 
1904): AiuU. Franeisc., I-IV (Quaracchi, 1885-1906); Wadding, 
Annaiee Minorum (Rome, 1731-6) ; De Gubbrnatxb, Orbie Sera- 
phieue, 1-lV (1682-5) ; Arehiv. Frandae. Hiator., l-III (Quaracchi, 
1908-10) ; PiDOuXj Ste Collette (Paris, 1907) ; Germain, Ste Col- 
lette de Corbie (Pans, 1904) ; Ubald d’ Alencon, Documente but (a 
Riforme de Ste Collette en France in Arehiv. Francia. Hiat.t II, 447; 
Lemubns, Die AnfUngi dee Klariasenordena in RSm, Quarialeehr,, 
XVI, pts. i-ii: Lempp, Briegere Zeitachr. fur KirxJiengeaeh., XIi 
0893). 181; XXni, 626; Lazseri, Doemaenta controveraiam inter 
PP, Juinoree el CUuiBBOB apedantia (I$6£-97) in Arehiv. Francia, 


Hial. (1910), faso. iv; Sabatier, Speculum PerfeeHonia; Lagenda 
antiguiaaima S. Franciaei (Paris, 1898); Fiege, Princess of Pov- 
erty (Evansville, 1900); Holzapfbl, Manuale hiatoria Ordinia 
Fratrum Minorum, tr. (1909); Idem, Hanfibudi der Geach. d, 
Franeiacanerordena (Freiburg, 1909); Bohmbr, AnalelUen aur 
Qeach. dea lU. Franz (TUbingen, 1904) ; Hiit. abrigie de Vordrede Ste 
Claire d*Aaaiae (2 vols., Lyons and Paris, 1906); Waver, Entate- 
hung u. Auabreitur^ d. Klariasenordena, besondera in den deutachen 
MinorUenprovinzen (Leipzig, 1906). 

Edwin V. O’Hara. 

Poor Handmaids of Jesus Christi a community 
founded by Catherine Kasper, a native of Dembach, 
Germany. She was born 26 May, 1820, of humble 
parents, and at an early age resolved to consecrate 
her life to God. She was animated with the spirit 
of Mary and the activity of Martha and wish^to 
combine the contemplative and the active life in the 
service of her Master. She and two companions took 
vows and professed themselves Poor Handmaids of 
Jesus Christ, on 15 August, 1851. Sister Mary (Cath- 
erine Kasper) was chosen mother-general of the newly 
founded community and continued as such until her 
death, 2 Feb., 1898, when the community had 
branches throughout Germany, Austria, England, 
Holland, and North America. 

Mother Mary Kasper had at first, simpiy desired 
that her community be devoted to the sick and needy 
and especially the ori^han ; but it soon engaged in the 
work of teaching and began to conduct in Germany 
parochial schools, academies, boarding schools, kin- 
dergartens, and industrial schools. The KuUurkampf 
compelled the sisters to abandon their parochial 
schools, but they continued the other works of charity. 
The constitution of the comimmity was temporarily 
approved by Pius IX in 1870 and finally confirmed by 
I.eo XIII. 

Through Bishop Luers and Rev. Edward Koenig, 
pastor of St. Paul’s Church at Fort Wayne, the com- 
munity began to labour at Hesse Cassel in the Diocese 
of Fort Wayne on 3 August, 1863. From this place 
three sisters were callofl to Chicago in 1869 by the 
Very Rev. Peter Fischer, vicar general, to take charge 
of the German orphan asylum, which opened with 
twelve children, but now shelters more than six hun- 
dreti orphans. On 9 May, 1869, the Rockhill property 
at Fort Wayne was purchased and converted into a 
hospital. To this was added a convent and chapel in 
1883 at a cost of $32,000. The convent is the pro- 
vincial mother-house of the community in Amer- 
ica. • 

The first parochial school conducted by the sister- 
hood in this country was St. Paul’s in Fort Wayne, 
of which they took charge on 6 October, 1869. Now 
the community is represented in the Dioceses of Fort 
Wayne, Belleville, Alton, Superior, and in the Arch- 
dioceses of St. Riul, Chicago, Philadelphia, and St. 
Louis. The sisters are engaged in teaching, and 
nursing the sick in hospitals and private homes. Of 
the 3^ members i^hich the community now num- 
bers, 500 labour in the United States. 

Mother M. Second a. 

Poor LftWS are those le^al enactments which have 
been made at various periods of the world’s history 
in many countries for the relief of various forms of 
distress and sickness prevailing amongst the destitute. 
In England this is not strictly accurate, a^ certain 
Iws have been enacted for the siiecial benefit o& the 
pooz^ which have not been classified as poor laws, 
in order to avoid classifying the recipients of relief 
as paupers, a name much disliked amongst the ix)^. 
A persoil of seventy years of age in receipt of ^lief 
from tha guardians oi the poor would be classed a 
pauper, but if the relief were granted under the Old 
Age Pension Act such would not be the case, as the 
grant would be made up, to a large extent, from im- 
perial taxation instead of local rates and the guardians 
of the poor would have no control over its distribution. 
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The English poor law system is the most compre- 
hensive and is the result of nearly four centuries of 
experiment; even. now it is receiving the most careful 
consideration with a view to further l^slation in 
consSquence of the report of the Hwal Commission 
on the Poor Laws issued in 1909. This commi^ion 
sat for three years, held over two hundred meetings, 
took evidence from over one thousand three hundrea 
witnesses, and tlie commissioners made upwards of 
eight hundred personal visits to Unions, meetings of 
Boards of Guardians, and institutions in PJngland, 
Scotland, and Ireland. The volume containing the 
report consists of one thousand two hundred and fifty 
folio pages, six hundred and forty of which are signed 
by a majority of fourteen out of eighteen of the com- 
missioners, and over five hundred by a minority of 
four. The two reports are the subject of much dis- 
cussion, and rival associations are formed to further 
their respective recommendations. That more mod- 
ern European systems can show many points of 
improvement upon the English system as a whole is 
obvious. 

The system in Denmark is considered by many 
to be vastly superior to the English system, in that 
infinite trAiblc is taken to prevent any person who 
deserves a better fate from becoming a paui)er owing 
to misfortune, temporary distress, illness, or accident. 
In England no one would ever think of applying to a 
poor law officer for advice, or for a loan or gift to 
help him over evil days, but in Denmark this is often 
done. At the same time those who receive poor law 
relief in Denmark arc subject to penalties which 
would not bo tolerated in England. In Austria and 
Russia great interest is taken in homes for the aged 
poor and the inmates always seem much brighter 
and happier than the average poor person in an Eng- 
lish workhouse. In Belgium there is no poor rate, 
but large endowments exist. In P'rance there are 
hospices civiles for indoor relief, and bureaux de 
bienfaisance for outdoor relief, but the relief of the 
poor is not compulsory except for foundlings and 
lunatics. The same may be said of Italy, but the 
charitable foundations there amount to more than 
thirty millions sterling. The poor laws of the United 
States are "in many respects like the lOnglish poor 
laws, although not so comprehensive, and they are 
not universally adopted in all states. Every man is 
entitled by law to relief from the town of his settle- 
ment, the rate being assessed on whole towns and not 
on parishes. These areas bear the burden of the 
settled poor; the unsettled poor, including Indians, 
are a charge upon the state. In New York one 
year's residence is sufficient to constitute a settle- 
ment. In some states outdoor rcljef is considered 
more economical than relief in a workhouse. The 
idle and the vagrant may be committed to the work- 
house and forced to labour as in a house of correction. 
The administration is in the haads of overseers, but 
the counties elect Superintendents, holding office for 
three years, who are again responsible to a Board 
of Supervisors. Generally the American system is 
marked by a high degree of classification, variety of 
work, special education, and liberal treatment in the 
matter of diet. In Canada and Australia there are 
practically no poor laws, but many Catholio chari- 
table institutions exist for dealing with the various 
fornft of destitution and sickness. 

The history of the poor laws in England practic9ally 
had its beginning with thift abolition of the monas- 
teries by Henry VIII. A curious act of Edward VI 
(1551) enacted that everyone should give ahhs to the 
collectors on Sundays, and that if any one refused the 
bishop should admonish him. This form of moral 
suasion” was not sufficient for the congregations of the 
new worship; and a few years later another act 
directed the bishop to commit those who did not give 
sufficient alma to the justices, who were to levy on 


them whatever rate they thought fair. The establish- 
ment of an official poor fund led to the establishment 
of an official register of the poor; and an early act 
of Pllizabeth caused dwellings to be built, overseers 
to be appointed and “stuff” to be provided to set the 
sturdy paupers to work. In 1604 the act of 43 
Elizabeth, c. 2, crystaHize<l the whole arrangemfint, 
leaving the main administrative pow(;r in the hands 
of parochial authorities, annually appointed. Among 
other things it provided for setting to work children 
of parents unable to maintain them; also for setting 
to work all such persons, married or unmarried, who 
had no ordinary daily occupation to obtain a living. 
It provided for the relief of the lame, impotent, 
and blind, and those poor who were unable to 
work. 

This and other acts were rcnewcfl in the rtjign of 
James I and made perpetual in the? reign of Charles 
I. Each renewal saw some new development. In 
the eighteenth century many experimental acts were 
passed, some of which were completely op])osite in 
policy. In 1772 the workhouses tfjst was introduced 
and no one who refused to be lodged and kept in 
such houses was entitled to parochial rcjlit^f. In 
1782 by an act known as Gilbert's Act power was 
given to adjacent parishes to unite into a union and 
to build workhouses for combined parishes. Sc(;tion 
29 of this act provided that no pcirson should be* sent 
to the poorhouso except such as were become in- 
digent by old age, sickness, or infirmities, and were 
unable to acquire a maintenance by their labour, and 
orphan children. For the able-bodied the guardians 
were ordered to find suitable employment ncftr their 
own homes. Poor law cxi>ondituro was beginning to 
grow and by 1785 it amounted to £2,(XM),000. In 
1796 an act (36 Geo. HI, c. 23) was passed, n?y)ealing 
an act of 1722 which restTict^cd out-relief. This 
reversal of policy encouraged out-relief to poor per- 
sons in their own homes and the cost of relief rose 
with frightful rapidity until it reached in 1818 the 
sum of £7,870,000. This was looked upon as an 
intolerable burden and many yietitions wore pre- 
sented to Parliament for its alleviation. 

In 1832 a royal commission was appointed to in- 
vestigate the working of the poor laws and the report 
issued by the commiasioners in 1834 pn'sonts a very 
unsatisfactory state of things. It was rcporti^l that 
funds collected were applied to purposes opjiosed to 
the letter and still more to the spirit of the law, and 
the morals and welfare of 1-he people w(?rc being de- 
stroyed. It was found that in many places not only 
the rates due from the pciople were being paid from 
poor funds, but their house rent as well; consequently 
paupers became a very desirable class of tenant. 
In many districts it was the custom to make up the 
earnings of a family to what was considered a living 
wage, which enabled employers of labour to pay low 
wages, knowing the earnings would be supplemental 
from the poor funds. To provide employment in 
return for relief granted was most unusual and even 
where any attempt to do so was made, it was of a 
most unsatisfactory nature. The men were usually 
paid at a higher rate of wage than the indepen- 
dent labourer and wore required to work fewer 
hours. Wives of independent labourers were often 
heard regretting that their husbands were 
pers. 

The method of collecting rates for the poor fund was 
found to be as bad as its distribution. No general 
method existed: sometimes tradespeople would be 
called upon to pay the rates and in addition compelled 
to give employment where it was not required; at 
another 1.imo and place farmers would have to bear 
the burden. An instance is givep of a farmer with 
five hundred acres having to pay ten per cent per 
acre and to employ four or five more laoourers than 
he required, costing him another £100, to say noth- 
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l&^ of the damage done by worthless labour. The 
evils exist^g in the workhouses were absence of 
classification, discipline, and employment, and the 
extravagance of allowances. Children were herded 
with older people and soon acquired their bad habits; 
particularly was this the case with young girls who 
were obliged to associate with the many women of 
evil repute who came in to recruit their health and 
then return to their trade; paupers were allowed to 
leave the workhouse one day a week and return in- 
toxicatecl without punishment. Only in a verv few 
instances were things found to be in the least degree 
satisfactory and these particular instances were due 
to the extraordinary energy and wisdom of a few inr 
dividuals. It is not difficult to imagine the disas- 
trous eiToct these abuses had upon all classes of the 
community. The independent labourers, the em- 
ployers of labour, the owners of property, were all 
seriously affected. The foregoing evils were to a 
large extent due to the administrative machinery, 
upon which the commissioners were no less severe 
in their report. Overseers, assistant overseers, open 
vestries, representative vestries, self-appointed ves- 
tries, and magistrates, were the chief aaministrators 
of the poor funds. Some of these had to serve com- 
pulsorily without payment and much against their 
will; others were paid and were of a most illiterate 
class, many not being able to read or write, and a 
final appeal for the pauper against the overseers or 
vestries was with the magistrate, who not having 
the time nor inclination to go into the details of the 
cases brought to his notice would invariably give 
a wrong decision, against which there was no 
appeal. 

One portion of the report is not without interest 
to Catholics, viz., that in which the commissioners 
refer to the large number of Roman Catholic children 
who were illegitimate in consequence of the priest 
alone having married the parents. A magistrate 
said that as many as a dozen of these cases had come 
under his notice in a single day. The remedial meas- 
ures proposed by the commissioners fill two hundred 
and thirty-six quarto pages of close print, and the 
result of their report was the passing of the Poor Law 
Amendment Act of 1834 (4 & 5 William IV, c. 
76). The act consists of one hundred and ten clauses, 
the first fifteen of which deal with the appointment ana 
duties of “The Poor Law Commissioners for England 
and Wales”, three in number, afterwards called the 
Local Government Board. The future administra- 
tion of the poor laws, power to make rules and regula- 
tions for the management of the poor, and the govern- 
ment of workhouses, were placed in the hands of 
the new commissioners. They are required to make 
an annual report to be placed before Parliament and 
to give the Secretary of State any information re- 
specting their proceedings he may require. The 
succeeding sections of the act deal with the altera- 
tion and building of workhouses; the union and dis- 
solution of unions of parishes; the number, duties, 
and qualifications of guardians and their elections; 
expenditure and assessment; qualifications, duties, 
and salaries of officers; mfiking of contracts; regu- 
lation of relief to the able-bodied and their families; 
raisinjs; of money; audit of accounts; and appren- 
ti^fltthoSc^jf children. The Roman Catholic Relief 
Bill, passed in 1829, gave courage and hope to a cer- 
tain number of Catholics, who soon began to bestir 
themselves in the inter(*.sts of their poorer brethren 
in the workhouses, and the result of their efforts was 
seen in section 19 of the Act of 1834. This section 
provides that 

“No Rules, Orders or Regulations of the said 
Commissioners, nor any By-Laws at present in 
force, or to be hereafter made, shall oblijro any 
inmate of any workhouse to attend any rdigioua 
service which may be celebrated in a mode con- 


trary xo the reli^ous principles of such inmate, 
nor shall authorize the education of any child 
in such workhouse in any religious creed other 
than that professed by the parents or surviving 
parent of such child, and to which such parehts 
or parent shall object, or, in the case of an or- 
phan, to which the godfather or godmother of 
such orphan shall so object: provided also, that 
it shall and may bo lawful for any licensed minis- 
ter of the religious persuasion of any inmate of 
such workhouse, at all times in the day, on the 
request of such inmate, to visit such workhouse 
for the pun^ose of affording religious assistance 
to such inmate, and also for the purpose of in- 
structing his child or children in the principles 
of their religion.” 

Section 55 provides for masters of workhouses and 
overseers keeping a register of all relief given, and sub- 
sequent orders of the Poor T^aw Board provide for 
the entry in this register of the religious creed of 
those receiving indoor relief. 

Although the Act of 1834 was the beginning of 
religious freedom for Catholics under the poor laws, 
it was not without considerable difficulty, and in some 
cases legal action, before the Catholic clergy and the 
inmates were able to obtain the benefit of that act. 
Some Boards of Guardians refused to admit a priest 
into the workhouse even when an inmate had made 
a request for him to visit, and others would give him 
no facilities for finding those who were Catholics. 
The creed register was therefore instituted in 1868 
by the Poor Law Amendment Act, 31 and 32 Viet., 
c. 122. Sections 16, 17, and 19 provide for a separate 
register to be kept in every workhouse, district., or 
other pauper school, into which the religious creed of 
every inmate shall be entered: the religious creed of a 
child under twelve shall be entered as that of his 
father if it can be ascertained, if not, as that of his 
mother. The religious creed of an illegitimate 
child shall be deemed to be that of his mother. 
Should the father be a Protestant and wish his child 
educated as a Catholic, he is entitled to have his wish 
carried out, but the entry in the creed register must 
be that of the father^s religion. Such register is to 
be opened to the inspection of any minister of any 
denomination, nearest the workhouse or school, or 
any rate-payer of any parish in the Union, at any time 
of the day between ten and four o'clock, except 
Sunday. Section 18. provides for any question as to 
correertness of entry being settled only by the Local 
Government Board. Section 20 provides for the 
minister visiting and instructing those who are of the 
same religion as himself. Although the act pro- 
vides for the child being instructed according to the 
entry in the creeid register, the act of William IV 
referred to above in some instances contradicts it. 
A child may be entered as a Roman Catholic, that 
being the religion of h^s father, but he being dead, the 
Protestant mother can object to the child being in- 
structed in the Catholic Faith. Section 22 provides 
for a child above the age of twelve years altering his 
religion if the Local Government Board consider him 
competent to exercise a judgment upon the subject. 
Those for whom no religious service is provided in 
the workhouse are allowed by section 21 to attend a 
place of worship of their own denomination within a 
coffvenient distance of the workhouse. Many gmr- 
dianshave refused to allow inmates under sixty years 
of age to go out to Mass an Sundays, Good Friday, 
and Christmas Day, but this is not legal and can b.e 
remedied by applying to the local Government 
Board (0*’der 1847, Art. 126). This right can only 
be stopped if abused and then the guardians must 
enter the cause in the minutes. The I.rf>cal Govern- 
ment Board have permitted the appointment of a 
considerable number of priests, with stipends, to 
attend to the spiritual interests of Catholic inmates of 
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workhouses; they oannot be called chaplains, but are 
known as Roman Catholic instructors. Mass is 
regularly said in many workhouses and in some the 
Blessed Sacrament is reserved. Benediction is also 
giv^n in scjveral workhouses. 

By the act to provide for the maintenance and educa- 
tion of pauper children, 1862 (25 and 26 Viet., c. 
43), guardians are empowered (section 1) to send any 
poor child to any school certified by the lx>cal Govern- 
ment Board, and supported wholly or partially by 
voluntary subscriptions, and to pay out of the funds 
in their possession the expenses of maintenance, 
clothing, and education. By an act of 1882 (45 aiui 
46 VicL, c. 58, s. 13), the rate of payment is sanc- 
tioned by the Local Government Hoard and it varies 
from fiv(5 to seven shillings a week. The amount of 
the payment, within this limit, will be a matter of 
agreement between the guardians and the school. 

Certified scliools are inspected by the 1 jocal Govern- 
ment Ht)ard inspector; and guardians who have sent 
a child to any such school may from time to time 
appoint one of their body to visit and in.si>ect. A 
child cannot be s(;nt to a cert ified school without the 
consent of its parents or surviving parent, unless it 
be an oijphan or a child desertcMl by its parents or 
surviving parent. This regulation is neither rec- 
ognized by the guardians nor enforced by the Local 
Government Board in London. A child cannot be 
sent to a school conducted on the principles of a 
religion to which the child does not belong (25 & 
26 Viet., c. 43, s. 9). Should a Hoard of Guardians 
refuse to send a child to a certified s(4iool, the course 
to adopt to com])(jl them to do so is to apply to the 
Local Government Board. Orphan and deserted 
children, and children adopted by the guardians under 
the acts of 1889 and 1898 may be boarded out und(?r 
very strict regulations comf)iled in the orders of 
1905 and 1909, but in no case may a child be boarded 
out with a foster-parent of a icligious creed different 
from that to which the child belongs. FornuTly 
if a child wore atlopted and taken off the rates al- 
together, the jurisdiction both of the guardians and 
of the Local Government Board was at an end; now, 
however, the Poor Law Act 1899 provides that where 
a child maintained by guardians is with their consent 
adopted by any jjerson, tlit? guardians must, during a 
period of three years from the date of the adoption, 
cause the child to be visited at least twice in each 
year by some competent person •appointed by them 
for the purpose, who is to report to them. And the 
guardians may, if they think fit, at any time during 
the three years revoke their consent to the adoption 
and the child must thereupon be returned to them 
by tlie person having the cu.stody of him. Efforts 
arc now being made to have all surfh children phiced 
under the regulations of the boarding out orders. 
Guardians are authorized to bury Catholics in a 
Catholic burial ground and a Catholic priest may 
officiate and be psiid a reasonable sum for his ser- 
vices. 

Fowlk, The Poor Tjnw (London, 1890) ; Glen, The Poor Law 
Orders (11th ed., London, 1900); Asciirott, The English Poor 
Imw System, Past and Present, English tr. by PuBBrON-TnoMAR 
(London, 1SS8); Maude, The Poor Imw Tfandbook (London, 
i903) ; Idem, The Religious Rights of the Catholic Poor (2nd ed., 
Lonaon, 1010); Reprint of the Poor Law Commissioners* Report 
of IS'dJt (London); Royal Commission on the Poor Laws, 1906-9 
Report (London); iSellerr, Foreign Solutions of Poor Law Prob- 
(London, 1904);. Idem, 2'he Danish Poor Imw Rdkef 
System (London, 1004); Cowen, The Poor Laws of the S^te of 
New York (Albany, 1887); Repwts of Poor Law in Foreign Coun~ 
tries in Parliamentary Papers, LXV (1875). 

• Thomas G,Kino. 

^ poor of St. Francis, Sisters of the, a ^ngrega- 
tion, founded by the Venerable Mother Frances Schcr- 
vier at Aachen in the year 1845, whose mem- 
bers -observe the Rule of the Third Order of St. 
Francis, as given by Leo X for Tertiaries living in 
XTT.— 17 


community, and Constitutions adapted to their 
special work, care of the sick poor, depcjident upon 
charity. • 

Foundation . — Frances Schervier, b. in Aachen, 3 
January, 1819, was the child of Jolin Henry Caspar 
Schervier, proprietor of a iicedhi manufactory and 
associate magistrate of the city, and Maria Louisa 
Migeon, descendant of a wealth}^ Fnuich family. 
Frances’s education was thorough, and it was alw'ays 
her desire to serve tlie sick and poor. She begun by 
giving them food and clothing, labouring for them, 
and visiting them in tlicdr homes and hospitals. In 
1840 she jointMl a charitable society, in order to exer- 
cise this charity more actively. In 1844 she and four 
other young ladies (Cat lieriiie Daverkosen, Gertrude 
Frank, Joanna Bruchhans, and Catherine Lassen) be- 
came members of the Third Order of St. Francis. 4"he 
following year, with the permission of a priest, they 
went to live together in a smsill house beyond St. 
James’s Gate, and l<>aiiees was chosen superior of the 
community. The life of the sisters wjis conv(*ntual, 
and the time spe^nt in religious exercises, household 
.duties, and caring for t he sick poor. In 1848 the com- 
munity numlxTcd tliirteeri members. 

Development . — In the latter part of 1848 a mild 
form of cholera broke out in Aaclum, follow^ed by an 
epidemic of small i:)ox, and an inlirrnary was oix'iied in 
an old Dominican building, th(^ property of the eity. 
The Sisters offered t.heir services as nurses and they 
were authorized to take up their abode in the building 
(1849). New members were admitted in 1849, wlicm 
they were (tailed to take charges of an infirmary for 
cholera )>alients in liiirtscheid. In 1850 they estab- 
lished a hospital for incurMl)1es in the old Dominican 
building, and the home nursing and charity kitchens 
in different ])arishos were entrusted to them. In 1850 
the “Constitutions” were compiled and submitted to 
the Archbishop of Cologne'. Tliey were aoproved, and 
on 12 August, 1851, Mother Frances anu lujr twenty- 
three associates were invc'sted with the habit of St. 
Francis. On 13 June, 1850, the^y took charge of a hos- 
pital in JuelieJi (later abandoned). In 1851 a founda- 
tion was cstablislicd at Bonn and also at Aaclum for the 
care of the female prisoners in the House of Deten- 
tion. When the home of the Poor Clares, btjfore their 
suppression in 1803, was offered for sale in the summer 
of 1852, Mother Frances purchased the spacious build- 
ing for a convent - the first mother-house. Tl»e con- 
gregation grew steadily and rapidly. In 1852 two 
houses W(*rt5 founded in Cologne, and a hospital was 
opened at Burtscheid. Foundations were established 
in Ratingen, Mayence, Coblenz (1854); Kalserswerth, 
Crcfeld, Euskirchen (1855); Kschweiler (1858); Stol- 
berg and Erfurt (1863), etc. The nunaber of institu- 
tions in Europe at time of present writing (1911) is 
about 49. 

Congregatvm in America.— Thu year 1858 marks an 
important epoch in the development of the congrega- 
tion, namely: the transplanting of the congregation to 
America. Airs. Sarah Peter, a convert of Cincinnati, 
O., received a commission from the archbishop 
in that city to bring German Sisters to America 
to care for the destitute poor of German nationality, 
and Irish Sisters for the Irish poor. While in Rome in 
1857 she submitted the plan to the Holy Father, who 
atl vised her. to apply for German Sisters to som o^A us - 
trian bishop. Cardinal Von Gcissel, the AiPtmbishop 
of Cologne, earnestly recommended the Congregation 
of Mother Frances for the purpose. In Ireland she 
succeeded in obtaining the Sisters of Merely. Mother 
Frances resolved to found a house in Cincinnati, and 
on 24 August, 1858, the six sisters chosen by her set 
sail for America. Upon their arrival in Cincinnati, the 
Sisters of the (rood Shepherd kindly gave them hospi- 
tality. Soon they received the ot?er of the gratuitous 
use of a vacivtcrl orphanage for their patients. The 
following y(»ar three more sisters arrived from EuropOy 
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and in March they purchased several lots at the comer 
of Linn and ^etts Streets (the present site of St. Mary’s 
Hospital)^ and bc( 2 ;an constructing a hospital. More 
sisters soon arrived from the mother-house, and in 1860 
they were able to establish a branch-house in Coving- 
ton, Ky. 

In the spring of 1861 Mrs. Peter offered her resi- 
dence to the sisters for a novitiate, and home for the 
Clarisses or recluses, a contemplative branch of the 
congregation, for whose coming she had long been 
negotiating with Mother Franc<‘.s. In October, 1861, 
three recluses came to America, and from their arrival 
up to the present time perpetual adoration of the 
Most Blessed Sacrament has been carried on without 


interruption in this novitiate convent of St. Clara. 
Mrs. Peter reserved for herself the use of several rooms, 
wherein she lived a life of retirement until her death in 
Feb., 1877. The congregation owed much of its rapid 
progress in the New World to the influence of this 
noble lady. Hospitals have been founded in the fol- 
lowing cities of the United States: Cincinnati (1858); 
Covington, Ky. (1860); Columbus, O. (1862); Hobo- 
ken, N. J. (1863); Jersey City, N. J. (1864); Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. (1864) ; 5th St., N. Y . City (1865) ; Quincy, 
111.(1866); Newark,N. J. (1867); Dayton, 0.(1878); 
N. Y. City (1882); Kansas City, Kan. (1887); Fair- 
mount, Cin., O. (1888); Columbus, O. (1891); 142nd 
St., N. Y. City (1906). In 1896 the novitiate was 
removed to Hartwell, O., where the congregation pos- 
sesses a large convent, church, and grounds, the centre 
of activity of the Province in America. 

WiLSTACH, Frances Scherxier and her Poor listers in Catholic 
World Magazine, LXlll (New York). 261. 

Sister Antonia. 


Poor Servants of the Mother of God, a 

religious congregation founded in 1808 b^r Mother 
Mary Magdalen Taylor in conjunction with Lady 
Georgiana Fullerton (a. v.). Mother M. Magdalen 
was the daughter of a Church of England clergyman. 
As one of Miss Nightingale’s band of nurses m the 
Crimea she became acquainted with the Catholic 
Faith as manifested by many of the soldiers, and on 
her return to England entered the Church. Her sub- 
sequent intimacy with Lady Georgiana Fullerton led 
to the foundation of a congregation for work among 
the poor of London, then inadequately served by a 
single convent. At first an affiliation with the Little 
Sisters of Mary (Archduchy of Posen) was considered, 
but this was found to be impracticable, and the new 
order was placed under the direction of its own 
superior general (Mother M. Magdalen). From the 
first it was approved and encouraged by Cardinal 
Manning, its spiritual training being committed to 
the Fathers of the Society of Jesus, near whose church 
in Farm St., London, its existence began. Its Consti- 
tutions are based on the Rule of St. Augustine, and 
the congregation was approved by Leo XIII in 1885. 
The members devote themselves to visiting the poor, 
teaching in parochial schools, nursing, and conducting 
institutions of refuge and rescue for women. To the 
mother-house in Rome are attached two schools and 
the public church of St. George and the English 
Martyrs. In this church on Good Friday, 1887, the 
Three Hours was preached for the first time in English 
b y Fath er Lucas, S.J. Other houses are in Florence; 
LJINliinimB; Brentford; Roehami>ton; Streathain; 
St. Helen’s, Lancashire, where the sisters conduct the 
only free hospital in the town; Liverpool; Brighton; 
Dublin (2); Carrightowhill, Co. CJork; Youghal, Co. 
Cork. The congregation is under the direction of a 
superior geneDil. A black habit is worn, with a blue 
scapular and a black veil. There are no lay sisters. 

Taylor, Inner Life of Lady O. Fullerton (London, 189S) ; Idbii, 
Memoir of Father Dignam, S.J. (London, s. d.); (]!ravkn. Lady 
Oeorgiana Fullerton (PdKst 1888); Steele, Convents of Great 
(London, 1901) ; Metsonger of the Sacred Heart (AprU, 

Blanche M. Kbllt. 


Popay&n, Archdiocese of (Popatanenbib), lies 
approximately between 1^ 20’ and 3^ 2’ north latitude, 
and 78° 4' and 80° 3' east longitude. Since the 
Decree of the Sacred Congregation of the Ckinsistory 
(7 July, 1910), the boundaries of the archdiocese are< 
on the north, the Diocese of Cali, along the Rivers 
Sonso and Rio Claro; on the west, the same diocese, 
along the mountain chain of the Cordillera Occidental; 
on the south, the Diocese of Pasto, along the Rivers 
Patfa and Juanarnbd, and on the east, the Diocese of 
Garz6n, along the Cordillera Central. The archdio- 
cese comprises the entire Department of del Cauca. 
and portions of the Departments of Nariilo and El 
Valle. The diocese was established by Paul III 
1 Sept., 1546; the see, however, was not erected until 
8 Sept., 1547, when the first bishop named to the see, 
Don Juan del Valle, performed the ceremony by 
Apostolic delegation at Aranda del Duero, in the Dio- 
cese of Osma, Spain. The diocese became a suffragan 
of Lima, and so remained until 1573, in which year 
Bogotd became a metropolitan see and received 
Popaydn among its suffragans. The Sacred Congre- 
gation of the Consistory, however, by its Decree of 
20 June, 1900, made Popaydn an archdiocese, with 
Pasto, Garz6n, and Cali for suffragans, its f'v'st arch- 
bishop being Don Manuel Josd de Cayzedo. Among 
the Bishops of Popaydn, special mention should be 
made of Agustin dc la Coruna (1509-89), an Au^us- 
tinian, who was a student under St. Thomas of Villa- 
nova. He suffered vexations, and even banishment, 
for his activity in defence ot the Indians. Bishop 
Carlos Bermtidez (1827-86) restored the seminary, 
and suffered banishment through his firm defence oi 
the rights and privileges of the Church. The Bishop 
Juan Buenaventura Ortiz (1840-94) wrote a history 
of the Diocese of Popaydn (Historia de la Did- 
cesis) and a treatise on religion for colleges (Rcligidn 
para los Colegios). 

M. Antonio Arbolida. 

Pope, Alexander, poet, son of Alexander Pope 
and his second wife, TCdith Turner, b. in I^ondon, 
England, 22 May, 1688; d. at Twickenham, England, 
30 May, 1744. His parents were both Catholics, and 
the son lived and died in the profession of the faith to 
which he was born. The poet’s father was a linen mer- 
chant in Lombard Street, Ix)n don, who bef ore the end of 
the seventeenth century retired on a moderate fortune 
first to Kensington,* then to Binfield, and finally to 
Chiswick, where he died in 1717. Soon after this 
event Pope with his mother removed to the villa at 
Twickenham, which became his permanent abode, 
and which, with its five acres, its gardens, and its 
grotto, will be forever associated with his memory. 
As a child he was Very delicate, and he retained a con- 
stitutional weakness as well as a deformity of body 
all through his life, while in stature he was very 
diminutive. His early education was spasmodic and 
irregular, but before he was twelve ^hc had picked up 
a smattering of Latin and Greek from various tutors 
and at sundry schools, and subsequently he acquired 
a similar knowledge of French and Italian. From his 
thirteenth year onward he was self-instructed and he 
was an extensive reader. Barred from a political and 
to a great extent from a professional career by the 
penal laws then in force against Catholics, he did not 
fce& the restraint very acutely, for his earliest aspira- 
tion was to be a poet, and at an exceptionally youthful 
period he was engaged in writing verses. His first idea 
was to compose a great epic^ the subject that pre^ 
sent^ itself Deing a mythological one, with Alcander, 
a prince of Rhodes, as' hero; and perhaps he never 
wholly relinquished his intention of producing such a 
poem, for after his death there was found among his 
papers a plan for an epic on Brutus, the mythical 
great-grandson of .^eas and reputed founder of 
Britain. The Alcander epic, which had reached afl 
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many as 4000 lines, was laid aside and never completed. 
Pope^s first publication was the “Pastorals”; “Jan- 
uary and May”, the latter a version of Chaucer^s 
“Merchant's Tale”; and the “Ei)isode of Sarpedon” 
frotn the “Iliad”. These appeared in 1709 in Ton- 
son’s “Poetical Miscellanies”. His “Essay on Criti- 
cism” appeared in May, 1711, and some months later 
was warmly, if not enthusiastically, coinmendfxi by 
Addison in the “Spectator” (No. 253, 20 Dec., 1711). 
Steele was eager to get hold of the rising poet to c;on- 
tribute to the paper, and eventually succeeded, for 
practically the entire literary portion of one issue of 
the “Spectator” (No. 378, 14 May, 1712) is given over 
to Pope’s “Messiah: A Sacred Eclogue”. In 1712 
the first edition of “The Pape of the Lock”, in two 
cantos, came out in Lintot’s “ M iscellany ”. Later Pope 
extended the work to five cantos, and by introducing 
the supernatural machinery of sylphs and gnomes 
and all the light militia of the 
lower sky, he gave to the world 
in 1714 one of its airiest, most 
delightful, and most cherished 
specimens of the mock-heroic 
poem. In the April of the 
preceding* year (1713), Addi- 
son’s tragedy of “Cato” was 
produced with almost unparal- 
leled success at Drury Lane 
Theatre and the prologue, a 
dignified and spirited com- 
position, as Macaulay describes 
it, was written by Pope. It 
was published with tin? play 
and also in No. 33 of the 
“Guardian”. To the “Guar- 
dian” also Pope contributed 
eight papers in 1713. In the 
same year he published his 
“Windsor Forest” and the 
“Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day”. 

“The Wife of Bath”, from 
Chaucer, and two translations 
from the “ Odyssey ”—1 he “Ar- 
rival of Ulysses at Ithaca” 
and the “Garden of Alcinous” 

— came out in 1714 in a vol- 
ume of miscellanies edited by 
Steele for Tonson, the pub- 
lisher. “The Temple of Famc”,*in which Steele said 
there were a thousand beauties, was separately pub- 
lished in the following year, 1715. 

In November of 1713 a turning point was reached 
in Pope’s fortunes. He issued proposals for the pub- 
lication, by subscription, of a transjation of Homer’s 
“Iliad” into English verse, with notes. The matter 
was warmly taken up, and subscriptions poured 
in apace. His friends stood by him. Swift in par- 
ticular obtaining a long list of influential patrons. 
Work was at oneb begun on the undertaking, and 
the first four books appeared in 1715, the remain- 
ing volumes coming out at intervals in 1710, 1717, 
1718, and 1720, when the task was completed. Three 
years later he undertook the translation of the 
“Odyssey”, which, with the aid of Broome and Fen- 
ton as collaborators, he completed by 1726. Pope’s 
exact share was twelve books; the rest were by his 
as8i«tants. By Homer Pope made close on £90^. 
which, added to what his father had left him, plnced 
him in a position of independence for the remainder 
oi his life. While engaged on his great trans- 
lation Pope found time for other forms of literary 
work, ana in 1717 he published two of the tery best 
of his lyrics, namely, the “Elegy to the Memory of an 
Unfortunate T.ady’’ and the “Epistle of Elolsa to 
Abelard”, and he joined with Gay and Arbuthnot in 
writing and producing the unsuccessful farce “Three 
Hours after Marriage”. He also undertook for Ton- 


son, the publisher, an annotated edition of Shake- 
speare, winch appeared in 1725, a task for v^liich Pope’s 
lowers vrcrc unequal, for he was not siffliciently 
versed in the literature of the Elizabctlinn and 
Jacobean period, and although the preface; is very 
fine and many shrewd emendations were made in 
the text. Pope’s Shakesiieare was on the whole far 
from being a suc(;ess. It was at once attacked by 
Theobald, who thus exposed himself to the character- 
istic vcngean(;e which Pope was shortly to take by 
making him the first hero of t he “Dunciad”. In 1713-14 
Pope, with Swift, Arbuthnot, and other leaders of the 
Tory Party, had formed a sort of literary society 
called the Scriblerus Club, and had amu.sed them- 
selves by burlesquing the vagaries of literature in the 
“ Memoirsof Martinus Scriblerus ”, which, althoughin- 
cluded in the edit ion of Pope’s prose works in 1741, 
was mainly the composition of Arbuthnot. Arising 
partly out of the performance 
of “Scriblerus”, Pope and 
Swift published in 1727-28 
three volumes of their “ Miscel- 
lanies ”, which c o n t a i n e d 
among other things Pope’s 
“I'reatise on the Bathos, or 
the Art of Sinking in Poetry”, 
illustrated by exam])h‘s from 
the inferior poets of the day. 
These “Miscellanies”, and par- 
ticularly the “Bathos”, drew 
dowm upon the authors a tor- 
rent of abuse from every quill- 
driver and poetaster who had 
been in reality attacked or fan- 
cied himself ridiculed. The 
“Dunciad” was in turn the 
outcome of these invectives. 
This celebrated satin; first ap- 
peared, in three books, in 
May, 1728, and an enlarged 
edition followed in 1729. In 
1742 a further issue app(‘arwJ 
w ith the addition of a fourth 
book, and in 1743 the poem 
came out in its final form with 
Theobald dethroned and Colley 
Cibb(*r installed in his room 
as King of the Duiutt's. The 
publication of this sw^ingeing satire naturally increased 
the fury against Pope, who w as roundly abused in all 
the moods and tenses. Nor did he shrink from the fray. 
11c gave back blow' for blow' for eight years, 1730-37, 
in a weekly sheet, the“Grub Strt*ot .journal ”, as well as 
paying ofl’ old s(;ores when opportunity offered in his 
avowed and more ambitious publications. 

While thus engaged Pope came more directly than 
ever before under the influence of Bolingbroke, with 
W'hom he had been on intimate terms in the palmy 
pre-Georgian days, liolingbrokc undoubtedly indoc- 
trinated l\)pe with the tenets of his own system of 
metaphysics and natural theology, and the fruit W'as 
seen in the “Essay on Man”, in four “Epistles” 
(1732-34), and in flic “Moral Essays”, also in four 
“Epistles” (1731-35). The fifth Epistle — “To Mr. 
Addison, occasioned by his ‘Dialogues on Medals’” — 
plac€Hl arbitrarily enough by Warburton^^^jiiii^Jttts 
series of “Moral Essays”, was actually Written in 
1715, and has appeared in TickcH’s edition of Addi- 
son’s works in 1720. Bolingbroke, in another con- 
nexion, once said of Pope that he was “a very great 
wit, but a vc;ry indifferent philosopher”! and in these 
“Essays”, especially in the “Essay on Man”, he was 
endeavouring to expound a system of philosophy 
which he but imperfectly undersitood. The result is 
that the tendency of his principal theories is tow'ards 
fatalism and naturalism, and the consequent reduc- 
tion of man to a mere puppet. This position Pope 
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never had the intention of taking up, and he shrank 
from it whep it was forcibly exposed by Crousaz as 
logically heading to Spinozisrn. To clear himself of 
the charge of a denial of revealed religion and, in 
Johnson's celebrated phrase, of representing “the 
whole course of things as a nec(;ssary concatenation of 
indissoluble fatality he wrote, in 1788, the “Uni- 
versal Prayer", which is now generally appended to 
the “Essay on Man", but which, despite the piety it 
displays, is not entirely convincing. From 1732 to 
1738 he was busy with tlie coni])osition and publica- 
tion of his “Imitations of Horace", which, in diction 
and versification at least, some critics consider his 
masterpieces. He also at this jjeriod published two of 
the “Satinis of Dr. Donne", which he had versified 
earlier in life. In 1735 appeared the “Epistle to Dr. 
Arbuthnot, or Prologue to the Satires", and in 1738 
the “Epilogue to the Satires, in Two Dialogues". In 
1737 lie published an authorized and carefully pre- 
pared edition of his “Corre.spondence", which had 
been brought out in 1735 by Curll in what Pope 
alleged to be a garbled form. 

With the publication of the “Dunciad", in 1743, 
Pope's literary activity ceased. He indeed set about 
the collection of his works with a view to an authori- 
tative edition; but he was obliged to abandon the 
attempt. His health, always poor, began rapidly to 
fail. He always expressed undoubting confiaence in 
a future state, and when his end was obviously ap- 
proaching he willingly yielded to the representations 
of a Catholic friend that he should see a priest. It 
was noticed by those about him that after he had 
received the last sacraments his frame of mind was 
very peaceable. He died calmly the next day, 30 May, 
1744, in the fifty-seventh yc^ir of his age. He was 
buried near the monument which he had raised to the 
memory of his father and mother at Twickenham, 

Probably no writer, as such, ever made more ene- 
mies than Pope. Not only did he lash Bufo and 
Sporus, Sappho and Atossa, and scores of others by 
their own names or under thin disguise, but he boasted 
that he made a hundred smart in Timon and in 
Balaam. Heroin indeed he over-reached himself, 
for the great majority of the victims of his satire would 
have been long ago forgotten but that he has em- 
balmed them for all time in the “Dunciad" and else- 
where. But if he had the fatal gift of arousing 
enmity and the fault of vindictiveness in the per- 
secution of those who had incurred his wrath, it must 
be put to the credit side of his account that scattered 
throughout his works there are many generous 
tributes to worth among his contemporaries. He 
possessed beyond que.stion a deep fund of affection. 
He was a loving and devoted son, a loyal and con- 
stant friend. His happy relations with Arbuthnot 
and Swift, with Atterbury and Oxford, with Parnell 
and Prior, with Bolingbroke and Gay, with Warbur- 
ton and Spence, and with many others of his acquain- 
tances were interrupted only by death. His friend- 
ship with Addison, which augured so auspiciously at 
first, was unhirtunatcly sc^on clouded over. The 
question of their estrangement has been so volumi- 
nously discussed by Johnson, Macaulay, Ward, and 
others that it is unnecessary, as it would be unprofit- 
able to pursue it here in detail. It will perhaps be 
say that there were probably faults on 
both side^. If Pope wjvs unduly suspicious, Addison 
was certainly too part ial to the members of his own 
inimcdiate little coterie. And if for real or fancied 
slights or wrongs Pope took an exemplary vengeance 
in his celebratcfl character of Atticus (Epistle to 
Dr. Arbuthnot, II, 193-214), it must always he borne 
in mind that he has taken care in many passages to 
pay compliments t^ Addison, and not empty com- 
pliments either, but as handsome as they were well 
deserved. A reference, for example, to Epistle T 
of the Second Book of Horace, will sufficiently prove 


the truth of this statement. Regarding Pope’s 
position in the literature of his country, there 
has been an extraordinary amount of controversy; 
some critics going the length of * denying him 
the right to be called a poet at all. Opinion has 
fluctuated remarkably on his merits. By his contem- 
poraries he wiis regarded with a sort of reverential 
awe. To his immediate successors he w’as the grand 
exemplar of what a poet should be. His standing was 
first assailed by Joseph Warton, in 1756, in his 
“Essay on the Genius and Writings of Pope", but 
Johnson gave the great weight of his authority to the 
other side. During the Romantic reaction of the hist 
part of the eighteenth century he lost caste to some 
extent, arul his rtiputation was very seriously jeop- 
ardized in the height of the Romantic movement from 
about 1820 onward. He was, however, warmly de- 
fended by Campbell, BjTon, and others. Nor is he 
without stalwart champions in our own day. At 
present opinion appears to have crystallized in the 
aircction of recognizing him as among the rt^ally great 
names of English literature. Johnson’s criticism may, 
on the wdiole, be regarded as sound. His opinion, ex- 
preased in his biography of the poet, is that Pope had 
111 proportions very nicely adjusted to one another all 
the qualities that constitute genius, invention, im- 
agination, judgment, rare power of expn^ssion, and 
melody in metre; and he rcpliiis to the (luestion t hat 
had been raised, as to whether Pope was a jioet, by 
asking in return: If Poyie be not a poet, where is poetry 
to be found? To treat this subject fully would lead 
to a discussion of two very vexed questions, namely 
what poetry really is, and what the pro|)tjr subjects 
of poetry are. It will perhaps serve the purpose 
if the opinion be indicated th.at, when detraction has 
done its worst. Pope will still stand out, not perhaps as 
a master-genius, but as the typical man of letters and 
as the great representative English poet of the first 
half of the eighteenth century. 
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(London, 1710); Idem, Retnarks upon Mr. Pope's I'rnnslntioti of 
Homer ^ with two Letters concerning Windsor Fitrest and the Temple 
of Fame (London, 1717) ; Spence, An Essay on Pope's Translation 
of Homer's Odyssey (London, 1727) ; Idem, A necdotes, Ohsermtions, 
and Characters of Books and Men, collected from the Conversation 
of Mr. Pope arid others (London, 1820); Ayue, Mmnioirs of the 
Life and Writings of Alexander Pope (London, 174.'i); Warton, 
Essay on the Genius and Writings of Pope, I (London, 175G), 
II (London, 1782); JouxaoN, TAfe of Pope (London, 1781); Karl 
OP Carlisle, Two Lectures on the Poetry of Pope (London, 18.01); 
Ward, Introductory MeSnoir profixod to the (Jlobc ed. of The 
Poetical Works of Alexander Pope (London, 1809); Kdwin 
Abbott, A Concordance to the Works of Alexander Pope, with an 
Introiluctionhy E. A. Abbott (London, 1875) ; Stephen, Alexander 
Pope in "English Men of Letters" series (London and New York, 
1880); Emily Morse Symonds, Mr. Poj)e, Ilis Life and Times 
(London, 1909); eds. of Pope's Works by Wauhurton (London, 
17.51, reprinted 1709, with Life by Rupfhead); Bowles, witli 
Life (London, 1800, ifl*w ed., 1847); Roscoe, with Life (London, 
1824, new ed., 1847); Carrutheks, with Life (London, 18.53, 
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^ P. J, Lennox. 

Pope, Election of the. ‘See Conclave; 
Papal Election 

Pope (ecclcs. Lat., papa from Gr. irdiros, a variant 
of irdiTTav, father; in classical Latin pappas — Juvenal, 
“Satires”, vi, 633), The. The title pope, once used 
with far greater latitude (see below, section V), is at 
present employed solely to denote the Bishop of Rome, 
who, in virtue of his position as successor of St. P^er, 
is tha chief pastor of the whole Church, the Vicar of 
Christ upon earth. Besides the bishopric of the 
Roman Diocese, certain, other dignities are held by 
the popje ka well as the slipreme and universal pastor- 
ate: he is Archbishop of the Roman Province, Mmate 
of Italy and the adjacent islands, and sole Patriarch 
of the Western Church. The Church's doctrine as 
to the pope was authoritatively declared in the Vati- 
can Council in the Constitution “Pastor uStemus". 
The four chapters of that Constitution deal respec* 
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tively with the office of Supreme Head conferred on 
St. Peter, the perpetuity of this office in the person of 
the Roman pontiff, the pope’s jurisdiction over the 
faithful, and his supreme authority to define in all 
qut'stions of faith and morals. This last point has 
been sufficiently discussed in the article Infallibil- 
ity, and will be only incidentally touched on here. 
The present article is divided as follows: I. Institution 
of a Supreme llea<l by Christ; II. l*rimacy of the 
Roman See; III. Nature and Extent of the Papal 
Power; IV. Jurisdictional Rights and Prerogatives of 
the Pope; V. Primacy of Honour: Titles and Insignia; 
VI. Election of the Popes; VII. Chronological List of 
the Popes. 

1. Institution of a Suphkmb Head by Chuist. — 
The proof that Christ constituted St. Peter head of 
His Church is found in the two famous Petrine texts. 
Matt., xvi, 17-19, and John, xxi, 15-17. In Matt., 
xvi, 17-19, the office is solemnly promised to the 
Apostle. In response to his profession of faith in the 
Divine Nature of his Master, Christ thus addresses 
him: “IJhissed art thou, Simon Har-Jona: because 
flesh and blood hath not revealed it to thee, but my 
Father who is in heaven. And I say to thee: That 
thou art* Peter; and upon tJiis rock 1 will build my 
church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail against 
it. And I wdll give (o thee the keys of the kingdom 
of heaven. And whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth 
it shall be bound also in heaven : and whatsoever thou 
shalt loo.se on earth, it shall be loosed also in heaven.” 
The prerogatives here jiroinised are manifestly per- 
sonal to Peter. His profession of faith was not made, 
as has beim .sonKilimes a.ss<Tt(Hl, in the name of the 
other Apostles. This is evident from the words of 
Christ.. He pronoun(?(\s on tin? Apostle, distinguish- 
ing him by his name Simon son of John, a peculiar and 
personal h hissing, doi^laring that his knowledge regard- 
ing the Divine Sonship sprang from a special revela- 
tion granted to him by the Father (cf. Matt., xi, 27). 
He further proceeds to recompense this confession of 
His Divinity by be.stowing upon him a reward proper 
to hims(df: *‘Thou art Peter [Cepha^ transliterated 
also Kiphd\ and upon this rock [Cepha] I will build 
my Church.” The word for Peter and for rock in the 
original Aramaic is one and the same (NCD) ; this renders 
it evident that the variotis at-ttanpls to explain the 
term “rock” as having reference not to Peter himstdf 
but to .som(?t,hing else are misinterpretations. It is 
P(^ter who is the rock of the Church. The term 
eccksia (iKKXrjffia) h(*re employ^^d is the Greek render- 
ing of the Ihibn^w qdhal (b*!?), the name which denoted 
the Hebrew nation vieweel as God’s Church (see 
Church, The, I). 

Here then Christ teaches plainly that in the future 
the Church will be the society of t/iose who acknowl- 
edge Him, and that this Church will be built on Peter. 
The expre.ssion j)re.sents no difficulty. In both the 
Old and New Test aments the Church is often spoken 
of under the methphor of God’s house (Num., xii, 7; 
Jer., xii, 7; Osee, viii, 1; ix, 15; I Cor., iii, 9-17, Eph., 
ii, 20-2; 1 Tim., iii, 5; Heb., iii, 5; I Peter, ii, 5). Peter 
is to be to tJie Church what the foundation is in re- 
gard to a house. He is to be the principle of unity, 
of stability, and of increase. He is the principle of 
unity, since what is not joined to that foundation is 
no part of the Church; of stability, since it is the 
firmness of this foundation in virtue of which alhe 
Church remains unshaken by the storms which buffet 
her; of increase, since, if flhe grows, it is because new 
'Atones arc laid on this foundation. It is through her 
union with Peter, Christ cont^inues, that the Church 
will prove the victor in her long contest with the Evil 
One: “The gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” 
There can be but one explanation of this striking 
metaphor. The only manner in which a man can 
stand in such a relation to any corporate body is by 
possessing authority over it. The supreme head of a 


body, in dependence on whom all subordinate author- 
ities hold their power, and he alone, can ^e said to be 
the principle of stability, unity, and inerdhwe. The 
promise acquires additional solemnity when we re- 
member that both Old Testament prophecy (Is., 
xxviii, Ifi) and Christ’s own words (Matt., vii, 24) 
had attributed this office of foundation of the Church 
to Himself. He is therefore assigning to Peter, of 
course in a secondary degree, a prerogative which is 
His own, and thereby associating the Apostle with 
Himself in an altogether singular manner. 

In the following verse (Matt., xvi, 19) He promises 
to bestow on Peter the keys of the kingdom of heaven. 
The words refer evidently to Is., xxii, 22, where God 
declares that Eliacim, the son of Ilclcias, shall be in- 
vested with office in place of the worthlc\sH Sobna: 
“And I will lay the key of the house of David upon 
his should(?r: and he shall open, and none shall shut: 
and he shall shut and none shall open.” In all 
countries the key is the symbol of authority. Thus, 
Christ’s w’ords are a promise that H(^ will confer on 
Peter supreme powcT to govern the Church. Peter 
is to be His vicegerent, to rule in His place. Further, 
the character and extent of the power thus be.stowcd 
arc indicat, ed. It is a power to ‘ ‘ bi nd ’ ’ and to ‘ ‘ loose ” 
— words which, as is shown below, denote the grant 
of legislative and judicial authorit 3 ^ And this ])ower 
is granted in its fulhist measure. Whatever Peter 
binds or looses on earth, his act will receive the Divine 
ratification. The meaning of this passage; does not 
seem t,o have been challeng(;d by any writer until the 
ri.se of the sixteenth-cent ur 3 '^ henNsies. Since then a 
great variety of inferpretat ions have been put forward 
by Protestant controversialists. The.s(; agree in little 
save in the rejection of the plain sense of Christ’s 
words. Recent Anglican controvc;r.sy tends to the 
view that the reward jiromi.sed to St.. Peter consisted 
in the prominent part taken by him in the initial 
activities of the Church, but (hat he was never more 
than primus inUr pares among the Apostles (see 
Lightfoot, “Apost. Fathers”, 11, ISO; Gore, “Roman 
Cath. Claims”, v; Puller, “Primitive Saints, etc.”, 
lect. 3). It is manifest that this is (uiite insufficient 
as an explanation of the terms of Christ’s promi.se. 
For a more detailed consideration of the pa.ssage the 
following works may be consulted: Knabenbauer, 
“In Matt.”, ad loc; Pas.saglia, “ De Pnerog. B. Petri.”, 
II, iii-x; Palmieri “Do Rom. Pont.”, 225-78. 

The promi.se made by Christ in Matt., xvi, 16-19, 
received it,s fulfilment after the Resurrection in the 
scene described in John, xxi. Here the Lord, when 
about to leave the earth, places the whole flock — the 
sheep and the lambs alike — in the charge of the 
Apostle. The term employed in xxi, 16, “Be the 
shepherd [irolfjjiive\ of my slu^ep”, indicates that 
his ta.sk is not merely to feed but to rule. It is 
the same word as is used in Ps. ii, 9 (Sept.): “Thou 
shalt rule \iroipja.vui\ them with a rod of iron”. The 
scene stands in striking paralleli.sm with that of Matt., 
xvi. As there the reward was given to Peter after a 
profe.s.sion of faith which singled him out from the 
other eleven, so here Christ demands a similar pro- 
testation, but this time of a yet higher virtue: 
“Simon, .son of John, Uwesl thou Me more than these”? 
Here, too, as there. He bestows on the Apostle an 
office which in its highest sense is proper to^aaoelf 
alone. There Christ had promised to makePeter the 
fourulation-stone of the house of God: here He makes 
him the shepherd of God’s flock to take the place of 
Himself, the Good Shepherd. The passage receives 
an admirable comment from St. Chiysostom: “He 
saith fx) him, ‘Feed my sheep’. Why does He pass 
over the others and speak of the sheep to Peter? He 
was the chosen one of the Apostjes, the mouth of the 
disciples, the head of the choir. For this reason Paul 
went up to see him rather than the others. And also 
to show him that he must have confidence now that 
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his denial had been purged away. He entrusts him 
with the Tvfo [vpoaTaala] over the brethren. ... If 
anyone should say ‘Why tlien was it James who re- 
ceived the See of Jerusiilom? \ 1 slioiild reply that He 
made Peter the teacher not of that see but of the whole 
world” [“Horn. Ixxxviii (Ixxxvii) in Joan ”, i, in P. G., 
LIX, 478. Cf. OrigtMi, “ In Kp. ad Horn.”, v, 10, in 
P. G., XIV, 1053; JCpIiraern Syrus, “Hymn, in B. 
Petr.” in “Bibl. Orient. Assernani”, I, 95; Leo 1, 
“Serm. ’vdc^ natal.”, ii, in P. L., LIV, 151, etc.]. Kven 
certain Prote.stant commentators (e. g. liengstenborg 
and recently Woizsiicker) frankly own tliat Christ 
undoubtedly intended In^re to confer the supreme 
pastorate on Peter. On the other hand Dr. Gore 
(op. cit., 79.) and Mr. Pulh^r (op. cit., 119), relying on a 
passage of St. Cyril of Alexandria (“In Joan.”, XII, 
1 , in P. G., LX^IV, 750), maintain that the purpo.se 
of the thrtiefold charge was simply to reinstate St. 
Peter in the Apo.stoli(j commission which his threefold 
denial might b(^ suppo.sed to liave lost to him. This 
interj^retation is rh'void of all probability. There is 
not a wor<l in Scripture or in patristic trarlilion to 
suggest that St. Peter had forfeited liis Apostolic 
commis.sion; an<l the sui)position is absolutely ex- 
cluded by the fact that on the evening of the Resur- 
rection ho recc^ived the sanui Apostolic pow('rs as the 
others of the elevcai. The solitary phrase of St. Cyril 
is of no weight against the overwlulming [)atri.stic 
authority for the other vit^w. Tliat such an interpre- 
tation should be seriou.sly advocated proves how 
great is the difficulty experienc(‘d by Protestants re- 
garding this text. 

The po.sition of St. Peter affiT the Ascension, as 
shown in the Acts of I he Apostles, rc'alizes to the full 
the great commission bestow(Ml upon him. He is from 
the first the chief of the Apo.stolic band — not primus 
inter prireSf but the undisputed head of the Church 
(see Chukch, Thk, III). If then Christ, jis we have 
seen, established His Church as a .society .subordinated 
to a single supreme head, it follows ifrom the very 
nature of the case that this office is perpetual, and 
cannot have been a mc^re transitory fiNiture of eccle- 
siastical life. For t he Churcli mu.st (uidure to the end 
the very same organizat ion which Christ established. 
But in an organized .society it is precisely the constitu- 
tion which is the es.sential feature. A change in con- 
stitution transforms it into a society of a different 
kind. If then the Church should adopt a con.stitut'on 
other than Christ g.avc it, it would no longer be His 
handiwork. It would no longer be the Divine king- 
dom established by Him. As a .socief » , it would have 
passed through (;s.sential modifications, and thereby 
would have birome a human, not a Divine institution. 
None who believe that Christ came on earth to founii 
a Church, an organized society destined to endure for 
ever, can admit the po.s.sibility of a (haiige in the or- 
ganization given to it by its Founder. Tlio same con- 
clusion also follows from a consideration of the end 
which, by Christ’s declaration, the supremacy of Peter 
was intended to effect. He was to give the Church 
strength to re.sist her foes, so that the gates of hell 
should not prevail again.st lior. The contest with the 
powers of evil docs not belong to the Apostolic age 
alone, it is a permanent feature of t he Church's life. 
Hence, throughout the conturif»s the office of Peter 
iflBMNli^jalizefl in the Church, in order that she may 
prevail in her age-long struggh*. Thus an analysis of 
Christ'.s words show.s us that fho perpetuity of the 
office of supreme head is to be reckoned among the 
truths revealed in Scripluro. His promise to Peter 
conveyed noif mendy a ])er.sonal prerogative, but es- 
tablished a permanent oflii’o in the Church. And in 
this sense, as will appear in the n«^xt soid ion, His words 
were understood by« Latin and Greek Fathers alike. 

II. Primacy of the Roman Sf;e. — We have shown 
in the last'section that Christ confernvl upon St. Peter 
the office of chief pastor, and that the permanence of 


that office is essential to the very being of the Church. 
It must now be established that it belongs of right to 
the Roman Sec. The proof will fall into two parts: 
(1) that St. Peter was Bishop of Rome, and (2) that 
those who succeed him in that sec succeed him alscrin 
the supreme headship. 

(1) It is no longer denied by any writer of weight 
that St. Peter visited Rome and suffered martyrdom 
there (Harnack, “Chronol.”, I, 244, n. 2). Some, how- 
ever, of those who admit that he taught and suffered 
in Rome, deny tliat he was ever bishop of the city — 
e. g. Lightfoot, “Clement of Rome”, II, 501; Ilar- 
nack, op. cit., I, 703. It is not, however, difficult to 
show that the fact of his bishopric is so well attested 
;is to be historically certain. In coasidcring this 
point, it will be well to begin with the third century, 
when references to it become frequent, and work back- 
wards from this point. In the middle of the third 
century St. Cyprian expressly terms the Romjui Sec 
the Chair of St. Peter, saying that CorncliiLs has suc- 
ceeded to “the place of Fabian which is the pla (!0 of 
Peter” (Ep. Iv, 8; cf. lix, 14). Firmilian of Caisarea 
notices that Stephen claimed to decide the contro- 
versy regarding rebaptism on the ground that he held 
the succession from Peter (Cyprian, Kp. k.xv, 17). 
He does not deny the claim: yet certainly, had he 
been able, he would have done so. Tlius in 250 the 
Roman episcopate of Peter was admitted by tho.se 
bcist able to know the truth, not mert'ly at Romo but 
in the churcJios of Africa and of Asia Aliiior. In the 
first quarter of the century (about 220) Tertiillian 
(Do Pud., xxi) mentions Callistus’s claim that I’etiir’s 
power to forgive sins had descended in a special man- 
ner to him. Had the Reman Church been miirely 
founded by Peter, and not reckoned liim as its first 
bishop, there could have boon no groiunl for such a 
contention. Tortullian, like Firmilian, had every 
motive to deny the claim. Moreover, ho had himself 
resided at Romo, and would have been well aware if 
the idea of a Roman episcopate of Peter had been, as 
is coTitendcd by its opponents, a novelty dating from 
the first years of the third century, supplanting the 
older tradition according to which looter and Paul were 
co-founders, and Linus first bishop. About the same 
period, llippolytus (for Liglitfoot is surely right in 
holding him to be the author of tlic first part of the 
“Liberian Catalogue” — “Clement of Rome”, I, 259) 
reckons Peter in the list of Roman bishops. 

We have moroovefa poem, ‘ ‘ Adversiis Marcionem ”, 
written apparently at the same period, in wluch Peter 
is said to have pas.sed on to Linus “the chair on which 
he himself had sat” (P. L., 11, 1077). These witnesses 
bring us to the beginning of the tliird century. In the 
second century we cannot look for much evidence. 
With the exception of Ignatius, Polycarp, and Clem- 
ent of Alexandria, all the writers whose works we 
possess are apologists against either Jews or pagans. 
In works of such a charaiitcr there was no reason to 
refer to such a matter as Peter’s Roman episcopate. 
Irenajus, however, supplies us with a cogent argument. 
In two passages (Adv. hair., I, xxvii, 1, and 111, iv, 3) 
he speaks of Hyginus as ninth Bishop of Rome, thus 
employing an enumeration which involves the inclu- 
sion of Peter as first bishop (Lightfoot was undoubt- 
edly wrong in supposing that there was any doubt as 
to the correctness of the reading in the first 6f these 
p.'lhsages. See “Zeitschrift fur kath. Theol.”, 11^02. 
In III, iv. 3, the Latin version, it is true, gives “oc- 
taviis”: but the Greek tkjxt as cited by Eusebius 
reads tvaros). Irenieus we know visited Rome in 
177. At* this date, scarcely more than a century 
after the*death of St. Peter, he may well have come 
in contact with men whose fathers had themselves 
spoken to the Apostle. The tradition thus supported 
must be regarded as beyond all legitimate doubt. 
Lightfoot’s suggestion (Clement, I, 64), maintained as 
certain by Mr. Pitller, that it had its origin in the 
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Clementine romance, has proved singularly unfor- 
tunate. For it is now recognized that this work be- 
longs not to the second, but to the fourth centu^. 
Nor is there the slightest ground for the assertion 
that the language of Irenseus, 111, iii, 3, implies that 
Peter and Paul enjoyed a divided episcopate at Rome 
— an arrangement utterly unknown to the Church at 
any period, lie does, it is true, speak of the two 
Apostles as together handing on the episcopate to 
Linus. But this expression is explained by the pur- 
pose of his argument, which is to vindicate against 
the Gnostics the validity of the doctrine taught in the 
Roman Church. Hence he is naturally led to lay 
stress on the fact that that Church inherited the teach- 
ing of both the great Apostles. Epiphanius (“Ha;r.”, 
xxvii, 6, in P. G., XLI, 372) would indeed seem to sug- 
gest the divided episcopate; but he has apparently 
merely misunderstood the words of Irenseus. 

(2) History bears complete testimony that from the 
very earliest times the Roman See has ever claimed the 
supreme headship, and that that headship has been 
freely acknowledged by the universal Church. We 
shall here confine ourselves to the consideration of the 
evidence affordetl by the first three centuries. The 
first witliess is St. Clement, a disciple of the Apostles, 
who, after Tiinus and Anacletus, succeeded St. Peter 
as the fourth in the list of popes. In his “Epistle to 
the Corinthians”, written in 95 or 96, he bids them 
receive back the bishops whom a turbulent faction 
among them had expelled. “If any man”, he says, 
“should be disobedient unto the words spoken by 
God through us, let them understand that they will 
entangle themselves in no slight transgression and 
danger ^ * (Ep . n . 59) . Moreover, ho bids them * * render 
obediimee unto the things written by us through the 
Holy Spirit”. The tone of authority which inspires 
the latter appears so clearly that Light foot did not 
hesitate to speak of it as “the first step towards papal 
domination” (Clement, I, 70). Thus, at the very 
commencement of church history, before the last sur- 
vivor of the Apostles had passed away, we find a 
Bishop of Rome, himself a disciple of St. Peter, inter- 
vening in the affairs of another Church and claiming 
to settle the matter by a decision spoken under the 
influence .of the Holy Spirit. Such a fact admits of 
one explanation alone. It is that in the days when the 
Apostolic teaching wjis yet fresh in men’s minds the 
universal Church recognized in the Bishop of Rome 
the office of supreme head. * 

A few years later (about 107) St. Ignatius of An- 
tioch, in the opening of his letter to the Roman 
Church, refers to its presiding over all other Churches. 
He addresses it as “presiding over the brotherhood 
of love [TpoKa07jfjJvri rp dydirrjs\.^^ The expression, 
as Funk rightly notes, is grammatically incompatible 
with the translation advocated by some non-Catholic 
writers, “preeminent in works of love”. The same 
century gives us the witness qf St. Irenseus — a man 
who stands in the closest connexion with the age of 
the Apostles, since he was a disciple of St. Polycarp, 
who had been appointed Bishop of Smvma by St. 
John. In his wort “Adversus Hsereses” (III, lii, 2) 
he brings against the Gnostic sects of his day the 
argument that their doctrines have no support in the 
Apostolic tradition faithfully preserved by the 
Churches, which could trace the succession of their 
bishops back to the Twelve. He writes: “Becauje it 
would be too long in such a volume as this to enumer- 
ate the successions of all the churches, wc point to the 
tradition of that very great and very ancient and 
universally known Church, ^hich was foAnded and 
established at Rome, by the two most glorious Apos- 
tles, Peter and Paul: we point, I say, to the tradition 
which this Church has from the Apostles, and to her 
fhith proclaimed to men which comes down to our 
time through the succession of her bishops, and so we 
put to e^me ... all who assemble in unauthor- 


ized meetings. For with this Church, because of its 
superior authority, every Church must aj^roe — that is 
the faithful eve^where — in communion with which 
Church the tradition of the Apostles has been always 
preserved by those who are everywhere [Ad hanc 
enim ecclcsiam propter potentiorem principalitatem 
neoesse est omnem convenire ecclcsiam, hoc est cos 
qui sunt undique fideles, in quA semper ab his qui 
sunt undique, conservata est ea quse est ab apostmis 
traditk)]”. He then proceeds to enumerate the 
Roman succession from Linus to Eleutherius, the 
twelfth after the Apostles, who then occupied the see. 
Non-Catholic writers have sought to rob the passage 
of its importance by translating the word convenire 
“to resort to”, and thus understanding it to mean no 
more than that the faithful from every side {undique) 
resorted to Rome, so that thus the stream of doctrine 
in that Church was kept immune from error. Such 
a rendering, however, is excluded by the construction 
of the argument, which is based entirely on the con- 
tention that the Roman doctrine is pure by reason of 
its derivation from the two great Apostolic founders 
of the Church, Sts. Peter and Paul. The frequent 
visits made to Rome by members of other Christian 
Churches could contribute nothing to this. On the 
other hand the traditional rendering is postulated by 
the context, and, though the object of innumerable 
attacks, none other possessing any real degree of 
probability has been suggested in its place (see Dom. 
J. Chapman in “R5vue b^n^jdictine”, 1895, p. 48). 

During the pontificate of St. Victor (189-98) wc 
have the most explicit assertion of the supremacy of 
the Roman Sec in regard to other Churches. A dif- 
ference of practice betweem the Churches of Asia 
Minor and the rest of the Christian world in regard 
to the day of the Paschal festival led the pope to take 
action. There is some ground for supixising that the 
Montanist heretics maintained the Asiatic (or Quarto- 
deciman) practice to be the true one: in this case it 
would be undesirable that any body of Catholic 
Christians should appear to support them. But, un- 
der any circumstances, such a diversity in the eccle- 
siastical life of different countries may well have 
constituted a regrettable feature in the Church, whose 
very purpose it was to bear witness by her unity to 
the oneness of God (John, xvii, 21). Victor bade the 
Asiatic Churches conform to the custom of the re- 
mainder of the Church, but was met with determined 
resistance by Polycrates of Ephesus, who claimed that 
their custom derived from St. John himself. Victor 
replied by an excommunication. St. Irenx'us, how- 
ever, intervened, exhorting Victor not to cut off whole 
Churches on account of a point which was not a matter 
of faith. He assumes that the pope can exercise the 
power, but urges him not to do so. Similarly the 
resistance of the Asiatic bishops involved no denial 
of the supremacy of Rome. It indicates solely that 
the bishops believed St. Victor to be abusing his power 
in bidding them renounce a custom for which they 
had Apostolic authority. It was indeed inevitable 
that, as the Church spread and developed, new prob- 
lems should present themselves, and that questions 
should arise as to whether the supreme authority 
could be legitimately exercised in this or that case. 
St. Victor, seeing that more harm than good would 
come from insistence, withdrew the imposerhj:^-;^!^. 

Not many years since a new and important piece 
of evidence was brought to light in Asia Minor dating 
from this period. The sepulchral inscription of 
Abercius, Bishop of Hieropoiis (d. about 200), con- 
tains an account of his travels couched in allegorical 
language (see Abercius, Inscription of) . He speaks 
thus of the Roman Church: “To Rome He [sc. Christ] 
sent me to contemplate majesty: and to see a ^een 
goldcn-robed and golden-sandalled.” It is dimcult 
not to recognize in this description a testimony to the 
supreme position of the Roman See. Tertullian’s 
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bitter polemic, “De Pudicitia'* (about 220), was 
called forth J>y an exercise of papal prerogative. Pope 
Callistus*had decided that Uie rigid discipline which 
had hitherto prevailed in many Churches must be in 
a large measure relaxed. Tertullian, now lapsed into 
heresy, fiercely attacks “the peremptory edict 
which “the supreme pontiff, the bisiiop of bishops 
has sent forth. The words arc intended as .sarciusm: 
but none the less they indicate clearly the position of 
authority claimed by Home. And the op^iosition 
comes, not from a Catholic bishop, but from a Mon- 
tanist heretic. 

The views of St. Cyprian (d. 258) in regard to papal 
authority have giv(;n rise to much discussion (see 
Cyprian of Cautuaoe, Saint). He undoubtwlly 
entertained exaggerated views as to the independence 
of individual bishops, which eventually led him into 
serious conflict witli Rome. Yet on the fundamental 
princii)le his position is clear, lie attributed an ef- 
fective primacy to the pope as the successor of Peter. 
He makes communion with th(i Sec of Rome essential 
to Catholic communion, .speaking of it as “tlui prin- 
cipal Church whence episcopal unity had its rise” 
(ad Petri cathedram et ad ecclesiam principalem unde 
unites sacerdotalis exorta est). The force of this ex- 
pression becomes clear when viewed in the liglit of 
his doctrine as to the unity of the Church. This was, 
he teaches, established by Christ when He foundetl 
His Church upon Peter, lly this act the unity of the 
Apostolic college wjis ensured through the unity of the 
foundation. The bishops through all time form a 
similar college, and are bound in a like indivisible 
unity. Of this unity the Chair of P(‘ter is the source. 
It fulfils the very oflice as principle of union which 
Peter fulfilled in his lifetime. Hence to communicate 
with an antipope such as Novatian would be schism 
(Ep. Ixviii, 1), He holds, also, that the pope has 
authority to depose an heretical bishop. When 
Marcian of Arles fell into heresy, Cyprian, at the re- 
quest of the bishops of th^^ province, wrote to urge 
Pope Stephen “to send letters by which, Marcian 
having been excommunicated, another may be sub- 
stituted in his phice” (Ep. Ixviii, 3). It is manifest 
that one who regarded the Roman See in this light, 
believed that the pope possessed a real and effective 
primacy. At the same time it is not to be denied that 
his views as to the right of the jiopc to interfere in the 
government of a diocese already subject to a legiti- 
mate and orthodox bishofi were inadeciuate. In the 
rebaptism controversy his language in regard to St. 
Stephen was bitter and intemperate. His error on 
this point docs not, however, detract from the fact 
that he admitted a primacy, not merely of honour, 
but of jurisdiction. Nor should his mistake occiision 
too much surprise). It is as true in the Church as in 
merely human institutions that the full implications 
of a general principle arc only realized gradually. 
The claim to apply it in a.particular case is often con- 
tested at first, though later ages may wonder that 
such opposition was possible. 

Contemporary with St. Cyprian was St. Dionysius 
of Alexandria. Two incidents bearing on the present 
cmestion are related of him. hmaebiu-s (Hist, eccl., 
VII, ix) gives u.s a letter addressed by him to St. 
Xystu s II regarding the case of a jnan who, as it ap- 
pvOTHli^ad been invalidly baptized by heretics, but 
who for many years had been frequenting the sacra- 
ments of the Church. In it he says that he needs St. 
Xystus's advice and begs for his decision 
that he may not fall into error (fie^ttbf Apa (r^dXXai/iai). 

Again, some years later, the same patriarch occasioned 
anxiety to some of the brethren by making use of some 
expres.sions which appeared hardly compatible with a 
full belief in the Divinity of Christ. They promptly 
had recourse to the Holy See and accused him to his 
namesake, St. Dionysius of Rome, of heretical lean- 
ings. The i)ope replied by laying down authorita- 


tively the true doctrine on the subject. Both events 
are instructive as showing us how Rome was recog- 
nized by the second see in Christendom as empowered 
to speak with authority on matters of doctrine. (St. 
Athanasius, “De sententia Dionysii” in P. G., XXV, 
500). Equally noteworthy is the action of Emperor 
Aurelian in 270. A synod of bisho]Js had condemned 
Paul of Samosata, Patriarcli of Alexandria, on a charge 
of heresy, and had elected Donmiis bishop in his place. 
Paul refused to withdraw', and appeal was made to the 
civil power. The emperor decreed that he who was 
acknowledged by the bishops of Italy and the Bishop 
of Rome, must be recognized as rightful occupant of 
the see. The incident proves that even the pagans 
thenwclves knew well that communion with the 
Roman See was the essential mark of all Christian 
Churches. That the imperial Government was well 
aware of the position of the pope among Christians 
derives additional confirmation from the saying of St. 
Cyprian that Decius would have sooner heard of the 
proclamation of a rival emperor Ilian of the election 
of a new poT>e to fill the place of the martyred Fabian 
(Ep. Iv, 9). 

The limits of the present article prevent us from 
carrying the historical argument further thai^ the year 
300. Nor is it in fact necessary to do so. l^roin the 
beginning of the fourth century the supremacy of 
Rome is writ large upon the i>agc of history. It is 
only in regard to the first age of the Church that any 
question can arise. But the facts we have recounted 
are entirely sufficient to prove to any unprejudiced 
mind that the supremacy wjis exercised and acknowl- 
edged from (lie days of the Apostles. It was not of 
course e.\ercised in the same way as in later times. 
The Church was as yet in her infancy: and it would be 
irrational to look for a fully developed procedure gov- 
erning the relations of the supreme pontiff to the 
bishops of other sees. To establish such a system wiw 
the work of time, and it wjis only gradually embodied 
in the canons. There would, moreover, be little call 
for frequent intervention when the Apostolic tradi- 
tion was still fresh and vigorous in every part of 
Christendom. Hence the papal prerogatives came 
into play but rarely. But when the Faith was 
threatened, or the vital welfiurc of souls ,jdcmaiided 
action, then Romo intervened. Such were the causes 
which led to the intervention of St. Dionysius, St. 
Stephen, St. Callistus, St. Victor, and St. Clement, 
and their claim to s^ipremacy as the occupants of the 
Chair of Peter was not disputed. In view of the pur- 
poses with which, and with which alone, these early 
poi)es employed their supreme power, the contention, 
so stoutly maintaineil by Protestant controversialists, 
that the Roman primacy had its origin in papal am- 
bition, disappears^. The motive which inspired these 
men w.as not earthly ambition, but zeal for the Faith 
and the consciousness that to them had been commit- 
ted the responsibility, of its guardianship. The con- 
troversialists in question even claini that they are 
justified in refusing to admit as evidence for the papal 
primacy any pronouncement emanating from a Roman 
source, on the ground that, where the personal in- 
terests of anyone are concerned, his statements should 
not be admitted as evidence (cf., for example, Puller, 
op. cit., 99, note). Such an objection is utterly 
fallacious. We are dealing here, not with the state- 
nntents of an individual, but with the tradition fd a 
Church- — of that Church which, even from the earliest 
times, was known for the*purity of its doctrine, and 
which had had for its founders and instructors the two 
chief Apbstles, St. Peter and St. Paul. That tradi- 
tion, moreover, is absolutely unbroken, as the pro- 
nouncements of the long series of popes bear witness. 
Nor does it stand alone. The utterances, in which 
the popes assert their claims to the obedience of aV 
Christian Churches, form part and parcel of a grea\; 
body of testimony to the Petrine privileges, issuing 
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not merely from the Western Fathers but from those 
of Greece, Syria, and Egypt. The claim to reject the 
evidence which comes to us from Rome may be skilful 
as a piece of special pleading, but it can claim no other 
vaVie. The first to employ this argument were some 
of;the Gallicans. But it is deservedly repudiated as 
fallacious and unworthy by Bossuet in his ^‘Defensio 
cleri gallicani” (II, 1. XI, c. vi). 

The primacy of St. Peter and the perpetuity of that 
primacy in the Roman Sec arc dogmatically defined in 
the canons attached to the first two chapters of the 
Constitution “ Pastor i^ternus” : (a) “ If anyone shall 
say that Blessed Peter the Apostle was not constituted 
by Christ our Lord as chief of all the Apostles and the 
visible head of the whole Church militant: or that he 
did not receive directly and immediately from the 
same Lord Jesus Christ a primacy of true and proper 
jurisdiction, but one of honour only: let him be ana- 
thema.” (b) ‘4f any one shall say that it is not by the 
institution of Christ our Lord Himself or by divinely 
established right that Blessed Peter hiis perpetual 
succcjssors in his primacy over the universal Church: 
or that the Roman Pontiff is not the successor of 
Blessed Peter in this same primacy: — let him be 
anathem:;” (Denzinger-Bannwart, ** Enchiridion”, nn. 
182.3, 1825). 

(3) A qU(\stion may be raised as to the precise dog- 
matic value of the claiisci of the second canon in which 
it is asserted that the Roman pontiff is PctcT’s succes- 
sor. The truth is infallibly defined. But the Church 
has authority to define not merely those truths which 
form part of the original deposit of revelation, but also 
such as arc necessarily connected with this deposit. 
The former are held fulc dinna, the latter Jide inf alii-- 
hill. Although Christ established the perpetual office 
of supreme head, Scripture does not tell us that He 
fixed the law according to which the headship should 
descend. Granting that He left this to Peter to deter- 
mine, it is plain that the Apostle need not have at- 
tached the primacy to his own sec: he might have 
attached it to anoth(?r. Some have thought that the 
law establishing the succession in the Roman episco- 
ate became known to the Apostolic Church as an 
istoric fact. In this case the dogma that the Roman 

E ontiff is a4 all times the Church\s chief p.'xstor would 
e the conclusion from two premises — the revealed 
tnith that the* Church must ever have a supreme head, 
and the historic fact that 8t. Peter attached that office 
to the Roman Sec. This conclusidh, while necessarily 
connected with revelation, is not part of r(?velation, 
and is accepted fide infallihili. Ac(!ording to other 
theologians the proposition in question is part of the 
deposit of faith itself. In this case the Apostles must 
have known the law determining the succession to the 
Bishop of Rome, not merely on human testimony, but 
also by Divine revelation, and they must have taught 
it as a revealed truth to their disciples. It is this view 
which is commonly adopted. The definition of the 
Vatican to the cffc(it that the successor of St, Peter is 
ever to be found in the Roman pontiff is almost uni- 
versally held to be a truth revealed by the Holy Spirit 
to the Apostles, and by them transmitted to the 
Church. 

III. Nature and Extent of the Papal Power. — 
This section is divided as follows: (1) the pope's uni- 
versal coercive jurisdiction; (2) the pope's immediate 
and 'Drdinary jurisdiction in regard of all the faithfdl, 
whether singly or collectively; (3) the right of enter- 
taining appeals in all ccclehAastical causes. The rela- 
tion of the pope's authority to that of a*cumenical 
councils, ana to the civil power, are discussea in sep- 
arate articles (see Councils, General; CivIl Alle- 
giance). 

(1) Popes , — Not only did Christ constitute St. Peter 
head of the Church, but in the words, Whatsoever 
thou shalt bind on earth, it shall be bound also in 
heaven; and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth, it 


shall be loosed in heaven,” He indicated the scope of 
this headship. The expressions binding ^sxid loosing 
here employed arc derived from the currc*nt*terminol- 
ogy of the Rabbinic schools. A doctor who declared a 
thing to be prohibited by the law was said to bind 
("iDX), for thereby he imposed an obligation on the 
conscience. He who declared it to be lawful was said 
to loose (T'nn, Aramaic In this way the terms 

had come respectively to signify official commands and 
permissions in general. The words of Christ, there- 
fore, ris understood by His hearers, conveyed the 
romise to St. Peter of legislative authority within the 
ingdom oyer which He had just set liim, and legisla- 
tive authority carries wdth it as its necessary accom- 
paniment judicial authority. IVIoreover, the powers 
conferred in those regards fire plenary. 3'his is i)lainly 
indicated by the gcmcnility of tlic terms employed: 
"Whatsoever thou shalt bind . . . Whatsoever 

thou shalt loose”; nothing is withheld. Further, 
Peter's authority is subordinated to no eiirthly supe- 
rior. The sentences which he gives are to be forthwith 
ratified in heaven. I'hey do not need the Jintecedent 
approval of any other tribunal. He is indept'ndent of 
all save the Master who fippointed him. The words 
as to the power of binding and loosing fire, therefore, 
elucidatory of the promise of the keys which imme- 
diately precedes. They explain in what sense Peter is 
gov«;rnor and head of Cellist's kingdom, the Church, 
by promising him legislative and judicial authority in 
the fullest sense. In other words, Peter and his succes- 
sors have? 1 ) 0 wer to impose laws both preceptive and 
prohibitive, power liki^wise to grant dispensation from 
these laws, and, when needful, to finnul them. It is 
theirs to judge offences against the laws, to impose 
and to remit penalties. 3'his judicial authority will 
even include the powiT to pfirdon sin. For sin is a 
breach of the laws of the sup(‘rnatural kingdom, and 
falls under the cognizance of its constituted judges. 
The gift of this particular power, however, is not ex- 
pressed with full clearness in this passage. It needed 
Oirist's words (John, xx, 23) to remove all ambiguity. 
Further, sin(!e the Church is tin* kingdom of the truth, 
so that an essential note in all her numibers is the act 
of submission by ivhich they accept the doctrine of 
Christ in its entirety, supn'inc power in this kingdom 
carries with it a suiirenie mngiMvrinm — authority to 
declare tliat doctrine and to presririlie a rule of uiith 
obligatory on all. Here, too, IVter is .subordinated to 
none save his Master alone; he is the supreme teacher 
as he is the supreme ruler. However, the tremendous 
powers thus conferred are limit ('d in th(?ir scope by 
thc?ir reference to the cmds of the kingdom and to them 
only. The authority of Peter and his successors does 
not extend beyond this sphere. W'ith matters that are 
altogether (‘xtrinsic to the Cliurch they are not con- 
cerned. 

Protestant controversialists contend strenuously 
that the words, ‘‘AVhatsoever thou shalt bind etc.' , 
confer no special prerogative on Peter, since precisely 
the same gift, they allege, is conferred on all the Apos- 
tles (Matt., xviii, 18). It is, of course, the case that in 
that passage the same w ords are used in regard of all 
the Twelve. Yet there is a manifest difference be- 
tween the gift to I'eter and that bestowed on the 
others. In his ciisc the ^ift is connected with the 
power of the kc'ys, and this power, as we hjiz^'fseeiiT' 
signififid th(‘ supreme authority over the whole king- 
dom. That gift was not bestowed on the other 
eleven: and the gift Christ bestowed on them in 
Matt., xviii, 18, was received by them as members of 
the kingdom, and as subject to the authority of him 
who should be Christ's vicegerent on earth. There is 
in fact a striking parallelism between Matt., xvi, 19, 
and the w^ords employed in referen'se to Christ Himself 
in Apoc., iii, 7: "He that hath the key of David; he 
that openeth, and no man .shutteth; shutteth, and no 
man openeth.” In both cases the second clause de- 
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dares the meaning of the first, and the power signified 
in the first clause by the metaphor of the keys is 
supreme. is worthy of note that to no one else save 
to Christ and His chosen vicegerent does Holy Scrip- 
ture attribute the power of the keys. 

Certain patristic passages are further adduced by 
non-Cathoucs as adverse to the meaning given by the 
Church to Matt., xvi, 19. St. Augustine in several 
places tells us that Peter received the keys as repre- 
senting the Church — e. g. “In Joan.”, tr. 1, 12, in P. 
L., XXXV, 1763: “Si hoc Petro tantum dictum est, 
non facit hoc Ecclesia ... ; si hoc ergo in 

Ecclesia fit, Petrus ouando claves accepit, Ecclesiam 
sanctam significavit” (If this was said to Peter alone, 
the Church cannot exercise this power . . . ; if 

this power is exercised in the Church, then when Peter 
received the keys, he signified the Holy Church) ; cf . 
tr. cxxiv, 5, in P. L., XXXV, 1973; “Serm.”, ccxcv, 
in P. L., XXVIII, 1349. It is argued that, according 
to Augustine, the power denoted by the keys resides 
primarily not in Peter, but in the whole Church. 
Christ's gift to His people was merely bestowed on Peter 
as representing the whole body of the faithful. The 
right to forgive sins, to exclude from communion, to 
exercise any other acts of authority, is really the pre- 
rogative of the whole Christian congregation. If the 
minister performs these acts he does so as delegate of 
the people. The argument, which was formerly em- 
ployed by Gallican controversialists (cf.Febronius,“De 
statu cccl.”, i, § 6), however, rests on a misunderstand- 
ing of the passages. Augustine is controverting the 
Novatian heretics, who affirmed that the power to 
remit sins was a purely personal gift to Peter alone, 
and had disappeared with him. He therefore asserts 
that Peter received it that it might remain for ever in 
the Church and be used for its benefit. It is in that 
sense alone that he says that Peter represented the 
Church. There is no foundation whatever for saying 
that he desired to affirm that the Church wiw the true 
recipient of the power conferred. Such a view would 
be contrary to the whole patristic tradition, and is 
expressly reprobated in the Vatican Decree, cap. i. 

It appears from what has been said that, when the 

E opes legislate for the faithful, when they try offenders 
y juridical process, and enforce their sentences by 
censures and excommunications, they are employing 
powers conceded to them by Christ. Their authority 
to exercise jurisdiction in this way is not founded on 
the grant of any civil ruler. Indeed the Church has 
claimed and exercised these powers from the very first. 
When the Apostles, after the Council of Jerusalem, 
sent out their decree as vested with Divine authority 
(Acts, XV, 28), they were imposing a law on the faith- 
ful. When St. Paul bids Timothy not receive an 
accusation against a presbyter unless it be supported 
by two or three witnesses, he clearly supposes him to 
be empowered to judge him in foro extemo. This 
claim to exercise coercive jurisdiction has, as might 
be expected, been denied by various heterodox writ- 
ers. Thus Marsilius Patavinus (Defensor Pacis, II, 
iv), Antonius de Dominis (De rep. eccl., IV, vi, vii, 
ix), Richer (De eccl. et pol. potestate, xi-xii), and later 
the Synod of Pistoia, all alike maintained that coer- 
cive jurisdiction of every kind belongs to the civil 
power alone, and sought to restrict the Church to the 
UMaia^noral means. This error has always been 
condemnSl by the Holy See. Thus, in the Bull 
“Auctorem Fidei”, Pius Vl makes the following pro- 
nouncement regarding one of the Pistoian proposi- 
tions: “[The aforesaid proposition] in respect of its 
insinuation that the Church docs not possess author- 
ity to exact subjection to her decrees otherwise than 
by means dependent on persuasion: so far as this 
signifies that the Chprch 'has not received from God 
ower, not merely to direct by counsel and persuasion, 
ut further to command by laws, and to coerce ana 
compel the delinquent and contumacious by external 


and salutary penalties' [from the brief 'Ad assiduas' 
(1755) of Benedict XlVj. leads to a system already 
condemned as heretical.” Nor may it be held that 
the pope’s laws must exclusively co'ncem spiritual 
objects, and their penalties be exclusively of a spirityal 
character. The Church is a perfect society (see 
Church, XIII). She is not dependent on the per- 
mission of the State for her existence, but holds her 
charter from God. As a perfect society she has a right 
to all those means wliich are necessary for the attain- 
ing of her end. These, however, will include far more 
than spiritual object>s and spiritual penalties alone: 
for the Church requires certain material possessions, 
such, for example, as churches, schools, seminaries, 
together with the endowments necassary for their sus- 
tentation. The administration and the due protection 
of these goods will require legislation other than what 
is limited to the spiritual sphere. A large body of 
canon law must inevitably be formed to determine the 
conditions of their management. Indeed, there is a 
fallacy in the assertion that the Church is a spiritual 
society; it is spiritual as regards the ultimate end to 
which all its activities are directed, but not as regards 
its present constitution nor as regards the means at 
its disfiosal. The question has been raised ^^^whether 
it be lawful for the Church, not merely to sentence a 
delinquent to physical penalties, but itself to inflict 
these penalties. As to this, it is sufficient to note that 
the ri^t of the Church to invoke the aid of the civil 
power to execute her sentences is expressly asserted 
by Boniface VIII in the Bull “ Unam Sanctam”. This 
declaration, even if it be not one of those portions of 
the Bull in which the pope is defining a jKjint of faith, 
is so clearly connected wdth the parts expressly statecl 
to possess such character that it is held by theologians 
to be theologically certain (Palmicri, ''De Romano 
rontifice”, thes. xxi). The question is of theoretical, 
rather than of practical importance, since civil Gov- 
ernments have long ceased to own the obligation of 
enforcing the decisions of any ecclesiastical authority. 
This indeed became inevitable when large sections of 
the population ceased to be Cat-holic. The state of 
things supposed could only exist when a whole nation 
was thoroughly Catholic in spirit, and the force of 
papal decisions was recognized by all as l^inding in 
conscience. 

(2) In the Constitution “Pastor ifCternus”, cap. 
iii, the pope is declared to possess ordinary, immediate, 
and episcopal jurisdir^tion over all the faithful: “We 
teach, moreover, and declare that, by the disposition 
of God, the Roman Church possesses supreme ordi- 
nary authority over all Churches, and that the juris- 
diction of the Roman Pontiff, which is true episcopal 
jurisdiction, is immediate in its character” (Enchir., 
n. 1827). It is fuither added that this authority ex- 
tends to all alike, both pastors and faithful^ whether 
singly or collectively. An ordinarj" jurisdiction is one 
which is exercised by the holde?-, not by reason of any 
delegation, but in virtfie of the officQ which he himself 
holds. All who acknowledge in the pope any primacy 
of jurisdiction acknowledge that jurisdiction to be 
ordinary. This point, therefore, docs not call for dis- 
cussion. That the papal authority is likewise imme- 
diate has, however, been called in question. Jurisdic- 
tion is immediate when its possessor stands in direct 
relation to those with whose oversight he is charged. 
If, ^n the other hand, the supreme authority can oply 
deal ^Jirectly with the proximate superiors, and not 
with the subjects save thro|igh their intervention, his 
power is not immediate but mediate. That the pope’s 
jurisdictiou is not thus restricted appears from thA 
analysis already given bf Christ’s words to St. Peter. 
It has been shown that He conferred on him a primacy 
over the Church, which is universal in its scope, ex- 
tending to all the Church’s members, and which needs 
the support of no other power. A primacy such as this 
manifestly gives to him and to his successors a direct 
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authority over all the faithful. This is also implied in 
the words of the pastoral commission, **Feed my 
sheep**. The sjicpherd exercises immediate authority 
oVer all the sheep of his flock. Every member of the 
“Church has been thus committed to Peter and those 
wfio follow him. This immediate authority has been 
always claimed by the Holy See. It was, however, 
denied by Fobronius (op. cit., vii, § 7). That writer 
contended that the duty of the pope was to exercise 
a gen(*ral oversight over the Church and to direct the 
bishops by his counsel; in case of necessity, where the 
legitimate pastor was guilty of grave wrong, he could 
pronounce sentence of excommunication against him 
and proceed against, him according to the canons, but 
he could not on his own authority depose him (op. 
cit., ii, §§ 4, 9). The Febroniaii doctrines, though de- 
void of any historical foundation, yet, through their 
appeal to the spirit of nationalism, exerted a pow'erful 
influence for harm on Catholic life in Germany during 
the eighteenth and part of the nineteenth century. 
Thus it was imperative that the error should be 
definitively condemned. That the j)ope*s power is 
truly episcopal needs no proof. It follows from the 
fact that he enjoys an ordinary pastoral authority, 
both legli^lative and judicial, and immediate in rela- 
tion to its subjects. Moreover, since this power re- 
gards the pastors as well as the faithful, the pope is 
rightly termed Pastor pasiorurnj and Episcopus epis- 
coporum. 

It is frequently objected by writers of the Anglican 
school that, by declaring the pope to possess an im- 
mediate ei)iscopal jurisdiction over all the faithful, 
the? Vatican Councnl d(\stroyed the authority of the 
diocesan episcopate. It is further pointed out that 
8t. Gregory the Great expressly repudiated this title 
(Ep. vii, 27; viii, 30). To this it is replied that no 
difliculfy is involved in the exercise of immediate 
jurisdiction over the same subjects by two rulers, pro- 
vided only that these rulers stand in subordination, 
the one to the other. We constantly see the system 
at w^ork. In an army the regimental officer an<l the 
general both possess immediate authority over the 
soldiers; yet no one maintains that the inferior au- 
thority is thereby annulled. The objection lacks jill 
weight. The Vatican Council says most justly (cap. 
iii): ^‘This power of the supreme pontiff in no way 
derogates from the ordinary immediate power of epis- 
copal jurisdiction, in virtue of which the bishops, who, 
appointed by the Holy Spirit [Ac is, xx, 2tS], have suc- 
ceeded to the place of the Apostles as true ])astors, 
feed and rule their several flocks, each the one which 
has been assigned to him: that power is rather main- 
tained, confirmed and defended by the supreme 
pastor** (Enchir., n. 1828). It is without doubt true 
that St. Gregory repudiated in strohg terms the title 
of universal bishop, and relates that St. Leo rejected 
it when it w^as offered him by the fathers of Chalcc- 
don. But, as he used it, it has iv^ifferent signification 
from that with winch it was employed in the Vatican 
Council. St. Gregory understood it as involving the 
denial of the authority of the local diocesan (lip. v, 
21). No one, he maintains, has a right so to term 
himself universal bishop as to usurp that apostolic- 
ally constituted power. But he was himself a stren- 
uous asserter of that immediate jurisdiction over all 
the faithful which is signified by this title tis used in 
the*Vatican Decree. Thus he reverses (Ep. vi, 15)>a 
sentence passed on a priest by Patriarch John of 
Constantinople, an act wlJich itself involves a claim 
to universal authority, and explicitly states that the 
Church of Constantinople is sijbject to the Apostolic 
Sec (Ep. ix, 12). The title of universal bishdp occurs 
as early as the eighth century; and in 1413 the faculty 
of Paris rejected the proposition of John Hus that the 
pope was not universal bishop (Natalis Alexander, 
‘‘Hist, eccl.**, SJEC. XV and XVI, c. ii, art. 3, n. G). 

(3) The Council goes on to affirm that the pope is 


the supreme judge of the faithful, and that to him 
appeal may be made in all ecclesiastical pauses. The 
right of appeal follows as a necessary corollary from 
the doctrine of the priniacy. If the pope really pos- 
sesses a supreme jurisdiction over the Church, every 
other authority, wdiet her episcopal or synodal, being 
subject to him, there must of necessity be an appeal 
to him from all inferior tribunals. This question, how- 
ever, has bei'ii the siil)ji*ct of imufh controversy. The 
Galli(!an diviru's <le Marca and (iuesnel, and in Ger- 
many 1‘Vbronius, sougl it to show that the right of appeal 
to the pojie was a mere concession derived from eccle- 
siastical canons, and that the influence of the pseudo- 
Isidorean decretals hail led to many unjustifiable 
exaggerations in tin? iiapal claims. The arguments of 
these writers are at the prescait flay employed by 
frankly anti-Catholic contro\ i*rsia, lists wdth a view to 
showing that the whole primacy is a merejy human 
institution. It is contended that th(^ right of appeal 
wa.s first granted at. Sardica (313), and that each step 
of its snbsf'qiient development can be traced. His- 
tory, however, n'luh'rs it. ahuiuhintly ch'ar that the 
right of appeal had been known from- primitive times, 
and that the purpose of tlui Sarrlican (canons was 
merely to give conciliar ratific.at.ion to an already 
existing usage. It w'ill be*, convenient to speak first of 
the Sardican question, and t hen to (*xamine the evi- 
dence as n^gards ])n*vioiis practice. 

In the years immediately pn*(;(?ding Sardica, St. 
Athan.asius h;id a])p(\‘il(‘(l to liome against the decision 
of the Council of Tyre (335). Pope Julius had an- 
nulled the action of that council, and had restored 
Athanasius and ]\Iarc(*llus of Ancyra to their sees. 
The 10us(4)ians, however, had contested his right to 
call a conciliar decision in (pii'st ion. Tin; fathers who 
met at Sardica, and who included the most eminent 
of the orthodox party from blast ami West alike, de- 
sired by th(‘ir decrees to affirm this right, and to 
fwtablish a canonical mode of ])ro(;edure for such 
ai)peals. The ])rincipal ])rovisi()ns of the canons which 
deal with this mat.t or an*: ( I ) that a bishop condcmnecl 
by the bishops of his provinces may ap])eal to the pope 
cither on his owm initiative or through his judges; (2) 
that if the pope entertains the apf)eal he shall appoint 
a court of second instamjc drawui from th(i bishops of 
the ndghbouring provinces; he m.ay, if he tliinks fit, 
send judges to sit with the bishops. There is nothing 
whatever to suggest that new privileges are being (con- 
ferred. St. Julius had n^cently, not miTcly (exercised 
the right of hearing appeals in t he most formal man- 
ner, but had seventy censured the Eusebians for 
neghjcting to respect the sui)reme judicial rights of the 
Homan Sec: “for**, ho writes, “if tlu^y [Athanasius 
and Marcellus] really did some wrong, as you say, the 
judgment ought to have been given according to the 
eccleshisl.icial canon and not tliiis. . . . Do you not 
know that this has b(^(in the c.usfom first to write to 
us, and t hen for that whicdi is just to be defined from 
hence?** (Athanasius, “ Apol.’*, 35). Nor is there the 
smallt'st ground for the*, assertion that the pope’s 
action is hedged in within narrow limits, on the ground 
that no more is i)(u-mitted than that he should orcier 
a rehearing to lake phujc on the spot. The fathers in 
no way disputed the pope’s right to hear the case at 
Home. But tluar object was to (hiprive the Eusebians 
of the facile excuse that it was idle for appc:^It.HLl/lJf^ 
carri(d to Home, since there the requisite evidence 
could not be forthcoming. They th(?n'fore provided a 
canoni(.‘al procedure which should not be open to that 
objection. 

Having thus shown that there is no ground for the 
assertion that the right of appeal was first granted at 
Sardica, we may now consider the evidence for its 
existence in earlier times. The rewords of the second 
century an? so scanty as to throw but little light on the 
subject. Vet it would seem that Montanus, Prisca, 
ar*d Maximilla appealed to Home against the decision 
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of the Phrygian bishops. Tertullian (Con. Prax., i) 
tells us that ihe pope at first acknowledged the genu* 
ineness of* their prophecies, and that thus “he was 
giving peace to the Churches of Asia and Phrygia”, 
when further information led him to recall the letters 
of peace which he had iasuod. The fact that the popc*s 
decision had w'cight to decide the whole question of 
their orthodoxy is suffi(iiently significant. But in St. 
Cyprian’s correspondence we find clear and unmis- 
takable evidence of a system of appeals. Basilides and 
Martial, the bishops of Leon anil Merida in Spain, had 
in the persecution acet^pted certificates of idolatry. 
They confessed their guilt, and were in consequence 
deposed, other bishops being appointed to the scies. 
In the hope of having themselves reinstated they 
appealeci to Home, and succeeded, by misrepresenting 
the facts, in imposing on St. Stephen, who ordered their 
restoration. It has been objected to the evidence 
drawn from this incident, that St. Cyprian did not 
acknowledge the validity of the papal decision, but 
cxiiorted the pciople of Leon and Merida to hold fast 
to the sentence of dcyiosition (Lp. Ixvii, 6). But the 
objection misses the point of St. Cyprian’s letter. In 
the case in question there wiis no room for a legitimate 
appeal, since tlie two bishops liad confessed- An ac- 
quittal obtained after spontaneous confession could 
not be valid. It has further been urg(id that, in the 
case of Ffirtimatus (Ep. fix, 10), Cyprian denies his 
right of appeal to Home, and asserts tlie sufficiency of 
the African tribunal. But here too the objection rests 
upon a misunderstanding. F ortunatus had procured 
consecration as Bishop (.)f Carthage from a heretical 
bisho]>, and St. Cyprian asserts the competency of the 
local synod in his case on t-ho ground that he is no true 
bishop — a mere pseiulo^piscopus. Juridically consid- 
ered he is merely an insubordinate presbybjr, and he 
must submit himself to his own bishop. At that period 
the established custom deni<‘d the right of apjwal to 
the inferior clergy. On the other hand, the action of 
Fortunatus indicates that he based his claim to bring 
the question of his status before the poi>e on the 
ground that he was a legitimate bishop. Privatus of 
Lambese, the heretical comsecrator of Fortunatus who 
had previously been liiiriself condemnecl by a synod of 
ninety bishops (Ep. fix, 10), had aiipcaled to Home 
without success (Ep. xxxvi, 4). 

The difficulties at Carthage which led to the Dona- 
tist schism provide us with another instance. When 
the seventy Numidian bishops, who had condemned 
Csccilian, invokiul the aiil of the emperor, the latter 
referred them to Home, that the ca.se might be decided 
by Pope Miltiades (lUII). St. Augustine makes fre- 
quent mention of the circumstances, and indicates 
plainly tliat he holds it to have been Csccilian’s un- 
doubtefl right to claim a trial before the pope. He 
says that Secundiis should never have dared to con- 
demn Cieiiilian wlien he ileclined to submit his cji.se to 
the African bishops, since he had tlie right “to reserve 
his whole case to the judgment of other colleagues, 
especially to that of Apostolical Churches” (Ep. xliii, 
7). A little later (367) a council, held at Tyana in 
Asia Minor, restored to his see Eustathius, bishop of 
that city, on no other ground than that of a successful 
appeal to Home. St. Basil (Ep. cclxiii, 3) tells us that 
they did not know what te.st of orthodoxy Liberius 
!nifnreq«wd. lie brought a letter from the pope de- 
manding his restoration, and this was accepted as 
decisive by the council. It should be observed that 
there can be no question here of the pope employing 
prerogatives conferred on him at Sardica, for he did 
not follow the I^rocedure there indicated. Indeed there 
is no good reason to believe that the Sardican pro- 
cedure over came into use in c^ither East or West. 
In 378 the appellate* jurisdiction of the pope received 
civil sanction from Emperor (initian. Any charge 
aj^ainst a metropolitan Wiis to come before the pope 
himself or a court of bi.shops nominated by him, while 


all (Western) bishops had the right of appeal from 
their provincial synod to the pope (Mansi, III, 624). 
Similarly Valentinian HI in 445 assigned to the pope 
the right of evoking to Rome any cause he should 
think fit (Cod. Theod. Novell., tit. xxiv, De cpiso^- 
porum ordin.). These ordinances were not, however, 
in any sense the source of the pope’s jurisdiction, 
which rested on Divine institution; they were civil 
sanctions enabling the pope to avail himself of the 
civil machinery of the empire in discharging the duties 
of his office. What Pope Nicholas I said of the synodal 
declarations regarding the privileges of the Holy See 
holds good here also: “Ista privilegia liuic sanctaj 
Ecclcsiie a Christo donata, a synodis non donata, sed 
him solummodo venerata et eelebrata” (These privi- 
leges bestowed by Christ on this Holy Church have 
not been granted her by synods, but merely pro- 
claimed and honoured by them) (“Ep. ad Michaelcm 
Imp.” in P. L., CXIX, 948). 

Much has been made by anti-Catholic writers of 
the famous letter “Optaremus”, addressed in 420 by 
the African bishops to Pope St. Cclestinc at the close 
of the incident rchiting to the jiriest Aiiiarius. As the 
point is discussed in a special article (Aimarius of 
Sicca), a brief reference will suffice here. Pt jtestant 
controversialists maintain that in this l(4.t(T the Afri- 
can bishops positively repudiate th(‘ claim of Ronu^ to 
an appellate jurisdiction, the repudiation being (;onse- 
tiuont on the fact that they luid in 4 19 satislied tluun- 
selvcs that Pope Zosimus was mistaken in claiming the 
authority of Nlciea for the Sardican canons. 'I'liis is 
an error. The letter, it is true, urges with some dis- 
play of irritation tliat it would bo both more reason- 
able and more in harmony with the fifth Ni(;t*no cjinon 
regarding the inferior clergy and the hiity, if oven ej^is- 
coiKil casc‘8 were left to the decision of Hie African 
synod. The pope’s authority is nowhere denied, but 
the sufficiency of the local tribunals is assen ted. In- 
deed the right of the pope to dcjil with episcopal cases 
wiis freely acknowledged by the African Church even 
after it had been shown tluit the Bardicjin cjinous did 
not emjinate from Niciea. Antony, Bishop of Fussjila, 
prosecuted Jin appeal to Rome against St. Augustine 
in 423, the appejil being supported by the I’rimate of 
Numiciia (Ep. ceix). Mon'over, St. Augustine in his 
letter to Pope Celestine on this subject urges that pre- 
vious popes have dealt with similar cases in th(^ Sfune 
manner, sometimeBby independent dcci.sions juk I some- 
times by confirmation of the decisions locally givtm 
(ipsa sede apostolica judicante vel aliorum judicjita 
firinante), and that he could cite examples (*ither from 
ancient or from more recent times ( Ep. ceix, 8) . Thc‘sc 
facts appe^ar to be absolutely conclusive as to the tra- 
ditional African pnictice. Tliat th<i letter “Optare- 
mus” did not result in any change is evinctui Ijy a 
letter of St. Leo’s in 446, directing what is to be done 
in the case of a certain Impicinus who had appealed to 
him (Ep. xii, 13). It vs occasionally argued that if the 
pope really possessed jure divino a* supreme jurisdic- 
tion, the African bishops would neither have raised 
any question in 419 as to whether the alleged canons 
were authentic, nor again have in 426 requested the 
pope to take the Niccne canon as the norm of his 
action. Those who reason in this way fail to see that, 
where canons have been established prescribing the 
mode of procedure to be followed in the Church, right 
reil^on demands that the supreme authority should 
not Jitter them except for some grave cause, and, as 
long as they remain the recognized law of the Church, 
should observe them. The pope as God’s vicar musvt 
govern according to re^on, not arbitrarily nor capri- 
ciously. This, however, is a veiy different thing from 
saying, as did the Gallican divines, that the pope is 
subject to the canons. He is not subject to them, be- 
cause he is competent to modify or to annul them when 
he holds this to be best for the Church. 

IV. Jurisdictional Rights and Prerogatives of 
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THE Pope. — In virtue of his office as supreme teacher 
and ruler of the faithful, the cliicf control of every de- 

! >artment of the Church's life belongs to the pope. In 
his section the rights and duties which thus fall to his 
[it will be briefly enumerated. It will appear that, in 
cgard to a considerable number of jjoints, not merely 
the supreme control, but the whole exercise of powx‘r 
is reserved to the Holy See, and is only granted to 
others by exi)rcss delegation. This system of reserva- 
tion is possible, since the ])opc is the universal source 
of all ecjfilesiastical jurisdi(;tion. Hence it rests with 
him to determine in what metisure he will confer juris- 
diction on l)iHhops and other prelates. 

(1) As the supreme teacher of the Chundi, whose it 
is to prescribe w hat is to be believed by all the faithful, 
and to take measures for the presfTvation and the 
propagation of the faith, the following are the rights 
which pertain to the pope: (a) it is his to set forth 
cretids, and to determine when and by whom ati ex- 
plicit profession of faith shall be made (cf. Council of 
Trent, 8ess. XXIV, cc. i, xii) ; (b) it is his to prescribe 
and to command books for the religious instruction of 
the faithful; thus, for example, Clement Xlll has 
recommended the Roman Catechism to all the bish- 
ops. (<?) The pope alone can establish a university, 
possessing the status and privileg(‘s of a canonically 
erected Catholic univ(*rsity; (d) to him also belongs 
the direction of Catholic missions throughout the 
world; this charge is fulfilled through the Congrega- 
tion of the Propaganda, (e) It is his to prohibit the 
reading of such books as arc injurious to faith or 
morals, and to determine the conditions on which 
certain class('.s of books may be issued by Catholics; 
(f) his is the condemnation of given propositions as 
being either heretical or (k^serving of some minor de- 
gree of censun*, and lastly (g) he has the right to 
interpret authentically the natural law. Thus, it is 
his to s.ay what is lawful or unlaw'ful in regard to social 
and family life, in regard to tlie practice of usury, etc. 

(2) With the pope’s office of supreme teacher are 
closely connected his rights in ixjgard to thti worship 
of Clod: for it is the law'^ of prayer that fixes the law of 
belief. In this sphere very much has been n^served to 
the sole regulation of f.he Holy 8cc. Thus (a) the 
pope alone (;an pn\scribe the liturgical services em- 
ployed in the Church. If a doubt should occur in 
regard to the ceremonial of the liturgy, a bisho[) may 
not settle the point on his own^ authority, but must 
have recourse to Home. ''Fhe Holy See likewi.se 
proscribes rules in regard to the devot ions used by the 
faithful, and in this way checks the growth of w'hat 
is novel and unauthorized, (b) At the present day 
the institution and abrogation of festivals, which was 
till a eomi)aratively recent time frpe to all bishops lus 
regards their own dioceses, is reserved to Rome. ((;) 
The solemn canonization of a saint is proper to the 
pope. Indeed it is commonly held that this is an 
exercise of the papal infallibility. Beatification and 
every permission for the public veneration of any of 
the servants of God is likewise reserved to his deci- 
sion. (d) He alone gives to anyone the privilege of a 
private chapel where Mass may be said, (e) He dis- 
penses the treasury of the Church, and the grant of 
plenary indulgences is reserved to him. While he has 
no authority in regard to the substantial rites of the 
sacraments, and is bound to preserve them as they 
w<frc given to the Church by Christ and His Aposclcs, 
certain powers in their regard belong to him; <f) he 
can give to simple priestS the powder to confirm, and 
4o bless the oil of the sick and tiic oil of catechumens, 
and (g) he can establish dirii^ent and impedient im- 
pediments to matrimony. 

(3) The legislative power of the pope carries with it 
the following rights: (a) he can legislate for the whole 
Church, with or without the assistance of a general 
council; (b) if he legislates with the aid of a council, 
it is his to convoke it, to preside, to direct its delibera- 


tions, to confirm its acts, (e) He has full authority to 
interpret, alter, and abrogate both his ^w{i laws and 
those established by his predecessors. He has the same 
plenitude of power as they enjoyed, and stands in the 
same relation to their laws as to those which he liiin- 
self has decreed; (d) he can dispense individuals from 
the obligation of all pur<*ly eeclesiaslieal laws, and can 
grant privik*ges and ex(;niptions in their r(*gard. In 
this connexion may be menliom^d (e) his jiower to 
dispense froin vows whc're the greater glory of God 
renders it desirable. Consideralile powers of flispensa- 
tion arc grant ed to bishops, and, in a n^strict ed inejis- 
ure, also to priests; but then? are somi* vows reserved 
altog(?tJier to the Holy See. 

(4) In virtue of his supreme judicial authority (a) 
causa 7uajores are resCTved to him. By this term arc 
signified etises dealing with matters of great moment, 
or those in which personage's of eminent, dignity arc 
concerned, (b) 1 1 is appellat e? juris(li(!t ion has b('en dis- 
cussed in the pn'vious section. It should, however, be 
noted ((?) that tlic pope has full right , should he see fit, 
to deal even with causa; rrnnores in the first instance, 
and not merely by reason of an appeal ("Front , Sess. 
XXIV, cap. xx). In wliat cone(*rns punishment, (d) 
he can inflict censures either by judicial sentence or 
by general laws which operate without need of such 
sent ence, (e) Ho furl her resiTves certain eases t o his 
own tribunal. All (?:ises of heresy oome Ix'fore the Con- 
gregation of the Inquisition. A similar r(\servation 
covers the c.'ises in whicli a bislio]) or a reigning prince 
is the accused party. 

(5) As the supreme governor of the Church the pope 
lijis authority over all ap[)oint rnents to its public 
offices. Thus (a) it is his to nominate to bishoprics, 
or, where tlie nomination luis been conceded to ot hers, 
to giv<? confirrnatif)n. Furt htjr, he alone can translat<? 
bisho|.)s from one see to another, can accept their 
resignation, and can, wlajre grave eausi? exists, sen- 
tence to d(?privation. (b) He can establish dioceses, 
and can annul a previously existing arrangement in 
favour of a new one. Similarly, he alone can erect 
cathedral and collt?giaf.(? chafders. (e) He can approve 
new religious orders, and (d) can, if he sees fit, exempt 
them from the authority of local ordinaries, (e) 
Since his oflicc of supremo ruler imposes on him the 
duty of enforcing the canons, it is rec^iiisite that he 
should be kept informed as to the? state of the various 
dio(?e.s(?s. He may obtain this information by legates 
or by siiinmoning the bishops to Rome. At the 
l)resent day this jus rdationum is exercnsc'd through 
the triennial visit wl limina reejuin'd of all bishops. 
This system wixs introduced by Sixtus V in 1585 
(Constitution, “ Rom. Ponl ifex’^), and confirmed by 
Benedict XI V in 17^0 (Constitution, “Quod Sancta”). 
(f) It is to be further obstu'ved that the pope's office 
of chief ruler of the Church carries with \tjure divino 
the right to free intercourse with tlu* j^astors and the 
faithful. The 'placitmn refiium, by which this inter- 
course was limited and impeded, was therefore an 
infringement of a sacred right, and as such was sol- 
emnly condemned by thtj Vatican Council (Constitu- 
tion, “Pastor il^tcrnus", cap. iii). To the pope like- 
wi8<5 belongs the supreme administration of the goods 
of the Church. He alone (g) can, where there is just 
cause, alienate any consiiierable quantity of such 
property. ’ Thus, e. g., Julius III, at the tuAe of 
restoration of religion in England under Queen Mary, 
validated the title of those laymen who had acquired 
Church lands during the spoliations of the previous 
reigns, (h) The pope has further the right to impose 
taxes on the clergy and the faithful fdt ecclesiastical 
purposes (cf. Trent, Sess. XXI, cap. iv de Ref.). 
Though the power of the pope, as we have described it, 
is very great, it does not follovf that it is arbitrary 
and unrestricted. “The pope", as Cardinal Hergen- 
rother well says, “is circumscribed by the conscious- 
ness of the necessity of making a righteous and benefi- 
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cent use of the duties attached to his privileges. . . . 
He is alsa cilcumscribed by the spirit and practice of 
the Church, by the r(?si)e(;t due to General Councils 
and to ancient statu t<*s and custoins, by th(» rights of 
bishops, by his relation with civil powers, bj*^ the tra- 
ditional mild tone of government indicated by the aim 
of the institution of the papacy — to ^feed’ — ^and 
finally by the respect iiidisjxmsablc in a .si)irit ual power 
towards the spirit and mind of nations'' (^^Cath. 
Church and Christian State", Ir., I, 197). 

V. Primacy of lloxouii: Titles and Insignia. — 
Certain tithes and distinctive marks of honour arc 
assigned to the jiope alone; these constitute what is 
tenned his primacy of honour. These prerogatives arc 
not, as are his jurisdictional rights, attached jure 
divino to his office. They have grown up in the courso 
of history, and are consecrated by the usage of cen- 
turies; yet they are not incapahhi of modification. 

(1) Titles. — Tlie most noteworthy of the titles arc 
PapOf Surmmis Pontifex, Poniifex \TnximuSy Servus 
seruorum Dei. The title pope (papa) w’as, iis has been 
stated, at one time emtiloj^ed with hir more latitude. 
In the East it has always be(;ii used to designate 
simple priests. In the Western Cliureli, however, it 
seems from the beginning to hav(i been n\stri(!t(;d to 
bishops (Tertullian, “I)c Pud.", xiii). It was appar- 
ently in the fourth century tliat it Ix'gan to become a 
distinctive t itle of the Roman Pont lit. Pope iSirienus 
(d. 398) seems so to use it (Kp. vi in P. L., XIII, 
1104), and Ennodius of Pavia (<1. 473) emplo3^s it still 
more clearly in this senstj in a letter to Pope Sym- 
machiis (P. L., LXIl I, 09). Yet as late as tiu* sevcntli 
century St. Gall (d. 010) a<l<lresses l)(‘sid(*rius of 
Cahors as papa (P. L., LX XX VII, 205). Gregory 
VII finally prescribed that it should be confined to 
the successors of Peter. 31i(i terms Pontifrx Maxi- 
muSj Sunnnus Pontifex, wore doubtlc'ss origimilly em- 
ployed with reference to th(^ Jewish high-priest, wdiose 
place the Christian bishops w’ero reganUHl as holding, 
each in his own <liocf‘.so (I Cl(?m., xl). As n^gards the 
title Poniifex Maximm, especially in its api)lication to 
the pope, there was further a nanini.scenco of the dig- 
nity attaeJuni to that title in jiagaii Home. Tertullian, 
as has already been said, uses the phra.sc^ of Po])c 
Callistus. Though his w'ords are ironical, they prob- 
ably indicate that Catholics already aiiplied it to the 
pope. Hut here too the tiTms w'ere onc(^ less narrowly 
restricted in their use. Pontifex siwimm was used of 
the bishop of some notable see in relation to those of 
less importance. Hilary of Arles (d. 4 19) is so .styled 
by Euchcrius of Lyons (P. L., L, 773), and l/anfranc 
is termed ^‘primas et pontifex siimmus” by his biog- 
rapher, Milo Crispin (P. L., CL, lO). Pope Nicholas 
I is termed **summus pontif ex et univca-salis papa" by 
his legate Arsenius (Hardouin, “Cone.", V, 280), and 
subsequent examples are common. After the eleventh 
century it appears to lie only used of the popes. The 
phrase ^Servus servoruni Dei is now so entindy a papal 
title that a Bull in which it should be w^anting would 
be reckoned unauthcntic. Yet this dc.signation also 
was once applied to others. Augustine (“Ep. ccxvii 
a. d. Vitaleiri" in P. L., XXXIII, 978) enfith^s himself 
“servus Christi et per Ipsiim servus servorum Ipsius". 
Desidcrius of CaJiors made use of it (Thomas.sin, 

•iiBcclfigisB nov. et vet. disc.", pt. I, 1. I, c. iv, n. 4): 
so also old St. Boniface (740), tne apostle of Germany 
(P. L., LXXIX, 700). The first of the popes to adopt 
it was seemingly Gregory 1; he appears to have done 
BO in contrast to the claim put forward by the Patri- 
arch of Constantinople to the title of universal bishop 
(P. L., LXXV, 87). The re.striotion of the term to the 
pope alone began in the ninth century. 

(2) Insignia and Marks of Honour. — The pope is 
distinguished by thJ use of the tiara or triple crown 
(see Tiara). At what date the custom of crowning 
the pope was introduced is unknown. It was cer- 
tainly previous to the forged donation of Constantine, 


which dates from the commencement of the ninth 
century, for mention is there made of the pope's 
coronation. The triple crown is of much later origii;;. 
The pope moreover does not, like ordinary bishojji^ 
use the bent pastoral staff, but only the erect croi^. 
This custom was introduced before the reign of In- 
nocent III (1198-121G) (cap. un. X dc sacra unctione, 
I, 15). lie further uses the pallium (q. v.) at all 
ecclesiastical functions, and not under the same re- 
strictions as do the archbishops on whom he has con- 
ferred it. The kissing of the pope's foot — ;the 
characteristic act of reverence by which all the faith- 
ful do honour to him jis the vicar of Christ — is found 
as early as the eighth century. We read that Em- 
peror Justinian II paid this respect to Pope Constan- 
tine (708-16) (Anastasius Bibl. in P. L., CXXVIll, 
949). lOvcn at an earlier date Emperor Justin had 
prostrated himself before Pope John I (523-6; op. 
cit., 515), and Justinian I before Agapetus (535-6; 
op. cit., 551). The pope, it may be added, ranks as 
the first of Christian princes, and in Catholic coun- 
tric's his ambassadors have precedence over other 
members of the diplomatic body. 

VI. Election op the Popes. — The supreme head- 
ship of th(i Church is, we have seen, annexed to the 
office of Roman bishop. The pope becomes chief 
piLstor becjaiLsc ho is Bishop of Romo: he does not be- 
come Bislio]) of Rome because he has been chosen to 
be head of the universal Church. Thus, an election 
to the papacy is, jiroperly speaking, primarily an 
election to the local bishopric. The right to elect 
their bishop has ever belonged to the members of the 
Roman Chundi. They possess the prerogative of 
giving to the universal Church her chief pastor; they 
(lo not rec('ive their bishop in virtue of his election by 
the univH.‘rsal Church. This is not to say that the 
election should be by po|iular vote of the Romans. 
In ecclesiastical alTairs it is ahvays for the hierarchy 
to guide the decisions of the flock. The choice of a 
bishop belongs to the clergy: it may he confined to the 
leading members of the clergy. It is so in the Roman 
Church at present. The electoral college of cardinals 
exercise tlieir office because they arc the clVief of the 
Roman clergy. Should the college of cardinals ever 
become (extinct, the duty of choosing a supr^m«j pastor 
would fall, not on the bishops assembled in council, 
but upon the remaining Roman clergy. At the time 
of the Council of Tient Pius IV, thinking it possible 
that in the event of his death the council might lay 
some claim to the right, insisted on this point in a 
consistorial allocution (Phillips, “ Kirchenrecht", V, p. 
737 n.). It is thus plain that a pope cannot nominate 
his successor. .History tells us of one pope — Bene- 
dict II (530) — who meditated adopting this course. 
Rut he recognized that it would be a false step, and 
burnt the document which he had drawn up for the 
purpose. On the other hand the Church’s canon law 
(10 D. 79) supposes tHht the pope m/iy make provision 
for the needs of the Church by suggesting to the car- 
dinals some one whom he regards as fitted for the 
office: and we know that Gregoiy VII secured in this 
way the election of Victor III. Such a step, however, 
does not in any way fetter the action of the cardinals. 
The pope can, further, legislate regarding the mode in 
which the subsequent election shall be carried out, 
de4f5rmining the composition of the electoral college, 
ana ^hc conditions remiisitc for a definitive choice. 
The method at present followed is the result of a scries 
of enactments on this subject. 

A briefthistorical review will show how the prinef- 
ple of election by the Roman Church has been main- 
tained through all the vicissitudes of papal elections. 
St. Cyprian tells us in regard to the election of Pope 
St. Cornelius (251) that the comprovincial bishops, 
the clergy, and the people all took part in it: “He was 
made bishop by the decree of God and of His Church, 
by the testimony of nearly all the clergy, by the cqI- 
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toe of aged bishops [8acerdoium\ and of good men” 
(Ep. Iv ad Anton., n. 8). And a precisely similar 
fpound is alle^d the Roman priests in their letter 
■TO Emperor Honorius regarding the validity of the 
potion of Boniface I (a. d. 418; P. L., XX, 750). 
Previous to the fall of the Western Empire interference 
W the civil power seems to have been inconsiderable. 
Cfonstantius, it is true, endeavoured to set up an 
antipope, Felix II (355), but the act was universally 
regarded as heretical. Honorius on the occasion of 
the contested election of 418 decreed that, when the 
election was dubious, neither party should hold the 
papacy, but that a new election should take place. 
This method was ai)plied at the elections of Conon 

S and Sergius I (687). The law is found in the 
ch^s code (c. 8, d. LXXIX), though Gratian de- 
clares it void of force as having emanated from civil 
and not ecclesiastical authority (d. XCVI, proem.; d. 
XCVII, proem.). After the barbarian conquest of 
Italy, tne Church's rights were less carefully observed. 
Basilius, the prefect of Odoaccr, claimed the right of 
supervising the election of 4S3 in the name of his 
master, alleging that Pope Simplicius had himself 
requested him to do so (Hard., II, 977). The dis- 
turbance's which occurnjd at the disputed election of 
Symmachus (498) led that pope to hold a council and 
to decree the severest penalties on all who should be 
guilty of canvassing or bribery in order to attain the 
pontificate. It was moreover decided that the ma- 
jority of votes should decide the election. Theodoric 
the Ostrogoth, who at this period ruled Italy, became 
in his later years a persecutor of the Church. He even 
went so far as to appoint Felix III (IV) in 526 as the 
successor of Pope John I, whose death was due to the 
incarceration to which the king had condemned him. 
Felix, however, was personally worthy of the office, 
and the appointment was confirmed by a subsequent 
election. The precedent of interference set by 
Theodoric was fruitful of evil to the Church. After 
the destruction of the Gothic monarchy (537), the 
Byzantine emperors went even farther than the 
heretical Ostrogoth in cncroachiiijj on ecclesiastical 
rights. Vigilius (540) and Pelagius I (553) were 
forced on the Church at imperial dictation. In the 
case of the latter there seems to have been no election: 
his title was validated solely through his recognition 
as bishop by clerj?y and people. The formalities of 
election at this time were as follows (Lib. Diumus 
Rom. Pont., ii, in P. L., CV, 27). After the pope's 
death, the archpriest, the archdeacon, and the pnmi- 
cerius of the notaries sent an official notification to 
the exarch at Ravenna. On the third day after the 
decease the new pope was elected, being invariably 
chosen from among the presbyters, or deacons of the 
Roman Church (cf. op. cit., u, titt. 2, 3. 5), and an 
embassy was despatched to Constantinople to request 
the official confirmation of the election. Not until 
this had been received did the consecration take place. 
The Church acquired greater freedom after the Lom- 
bard invasion of 568 had destroyed the prestige of 
Byzantine power in Italy. Pelagius II (578) and 
Gregory I (590) were the spontaneous choice of the 
electors. And in 684, owing to the long delays in- 
volved in the journey to Constantinople, Constantine 
IV (Pogonatus) acceded to Benedict IPs request that 
in future it should not be necessary to wait for con- 
firmation, but that a mere notification of the election 
would suffice. The loss.. of the exarchate and the 
iconoclastic heresy of the Byzantine court completed 
the severance between Rome and the Eastern Empire, 
and Pope Zacharias (741) diipensed altogether with 
the customary notice to Constantinople. 

In 769 a council was held under Stephen III to 
rectify the confusion caused by the intrusion of the 
antipope Constantine. This usurper was a layman 
humealy raised to priest's orders to render his nomi- 
nation to the pontincate possible. To make a repeti- 


tion of the scandal impossible it was decreed that only 
inembers of the sacred college were eligiblf for elec- 
tion. The part of the laity was, moreover, reduced 
to a mere right of acclamation. Under Charlemagne 
and Louis the Pious the Church retained her freedom. 
I^thair, however, claimed more ample rights for the 
civil power. In 824 he exacted an oath from the 
Romans that none should be consecrated pope with- 
out the permission and the presence of his ambas- 
sadors. This was, in fact, done at most of the 
elections during the ninth century, and in 898 the 
riots which ensued ujion the death of Pope St ephen V 
led John IX to give ecclesiastical sanction to this 
system of imperial control. In a council held at 
Koine in that year he decreed that the election should 
be made by bishops (cardinal) and clergy, regard 
being had to the wishes of the people, but that no con- 
secration should take place except in the presence of 
the imperial legate (Mansi, XVIII, 225). 

The due formalities at least of election appear to 
have been observed through the wild disorders which 
followed the collapse of the Carlovingian Empire: and 
the same is tnie as regards the times of Otto the Great 
and his son. Under the restored empire, however, 
the electors enjoyed no freedom of choice. Otto I 
even compelled the Romans to swear that they would 
never elect or ordain a pope without his or his son's 
consent (963; cf. Liutprand, “Hist. Ott.'', viii). In 
1046 the scandals of the preceding elections, in which 
the supreme pontificate had become a prize for rival 
factions entirely regardless of what means they em- 
ployed, led clcr^ and people to leave the nomination 
to Henry III. Three popes were chosen in this man- 
ner. But Leo IX insisted that the Church was free 
in the choice of her pastors, and, until he was duly 
elected at Rome, declined to assume any of the state 
of his office. The party of reform, of which Hilde- 
brand was the moving spirit, were eager for some 
measure which should restore an independent choice 
to the Church. This was carried out oy Nicholas II. 
In 1059 he held a council in the Latcran and issued 
the Decree “In Nomine”. This document is found 
in two recensions, a papal and an imperial, both of 
early date. There is howeyer little doubt that the 
papal recension embodied in the “Decretum Gra- 
tiani” (c. 1. d. XXIII) is genuine, and that the other 
was altered in the interest of the antipope Guibert 
(1080; Hcfele, “Conciliengesch.”, IV, 800, 899). The 
right of election is confined to the cardinals, the 
effective choice being placed in the hands of the 
cardinal bishops: clergy and people have a right of 
acclamation only. The right of confirmation is 
granted to the Emperor Henry IV and to such of his 
successors as should personally request and receive 
the privilege. The pope need not necessarily be taken 
from the number of cardinals, though this should be 
the case if possible. 

This decree formed the basis of the present legis- 
lation on the papal election, though the system under- 
went considerable development. The first important 
modification was the Constitution “Licet de Vitanda” 
[c. vi, X, “De elect.” (I, 6)] of Alexander III, the first 
of the decrees passed by the Third Oecumenical 
Council of the Lateran (1179). To prevent the evils 
of a disputed election it was established by this Isiy , 
that no one should be held duly elected udtil two- 
thirds of the cardinals should have given their votes 
for him. In this decree no distinction is made be- 
tween the rights of the cardinal bishops and those of 
the rest of the Sacred College. The imperial privilege 
of confirming the election had already become obso- 
lete owing to the breach between the Church and the 
Empire under Henry IV and Frederick I. Between 
the death of Clement IV (1268) and the coronation 
of Gr^ory X (1272) an interregnum of nearly three 
years intervened. To prevent a repetition of so great 
a misfortune the pope m the Council of Lyons (1179) 
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issued the Decree “Ubi periculum** [c. iii, ‘‘De 
elect.”, in ^ (I, 6)J, by which it was ordiiined that 
during thb election of a pontiif the cardinals should be 
secluded from the world under exceedingly stringent 
regulations, and that the seclusion should continue 
till they had fulfilled their duty of providing the 
Church with a supreme pastor. To this electoral 
session was given the name of the Conclave (q. v.). 
This system prevails at the present day. 

VII. CiiiioNoLooicAL List of tue Popes. — ^The 
historical lists of the popes, from those drawn up in 
the second century to those of the present day, form 
in themselves a considerable body of literature. It 
would be beyond the scope of f.hc article to enter upon 
a discussion of these catalogues. For an account of 
the most famous of them all, the article LiuekPontifi- 
CALis may be consulted. It appears, however, desir- 
able to indicate very briefly what are our authorities 
for the names and the durations in olflce of the popes 
for the first two centuries of the Church’s existence. 

Irenaeus, writing between 175 and 190, not many 
years after his Roman sojourn, enumcrati^s the series 
from Peter to Elcutherius (Adv. llier., Ill, iii, 3; 
Eusebius, “Hist, eccl.”, V, vi) . His object, as we have 
already seen, was to establish th(? orthodoxy of the 
traditional doctrine, as opposed to heretical novelties, 
by showing that the bishop was the natural inheritor 
of the Apostolic teaching. He gives us the names 
alone, not the lengt h of t.he various episcopates. This 
need is supplied by other wit nesses. Most important 
evidence is furnislied by tlic document entitled the 
“ Liberian Catalogue ” — so called from tlie pope wlioso 
name ends the list. The collection of t racts of which 
this forms a part was edited (apparently by one Furius 
Dionysius Philocalus) in 354. The catalogue consists 
of a list of the Roman bishops from Peter to Liberius, 
with the length of their respective episcopates, the 
consular dates, the name of the reigning emperor, and 
in many cases other details. There is the strongest 
ground for believing that t he earlier part of the cata- 
logue, as far as Pontian (230-35), is t he w ork of Ilippo- 
lytus of Portus. It is manifest that up to this point 
the fourth-century compiler was making use of a dif- 
ferent authority from that which he employs for the 
8ubse(iucnt popes: and there is evidemee rendering it 
almost certain that Hippolytus’s work “Chronica” 
contained such a list. The reign of Pontian, moreover, 
would be the point at which tJiat list would have 
stopped: for Hippolyt.us and he w^ere condemned to 
servitude in the Sardinian mines — a fact which the 
chronographer makes mention when speaking of 
Pontian’s episc,opat.e. Lightfoot has argucMl that 
this list originally contained nothing but the namcjs 
of the bishops and the duration of their episco- 
pates, the remaining notes being additions by a 
lattT hand. The list of popes is identical with that of 
Ircnscus, save that Anacletus is doubled into Clctus 
and Anacletus, while Clement appears before, instead 
of after, these two names. The order of Popes Pius 
and Anicctus has also been interchanged. There is 
every reason to regard these differences as due to the 
errors of copyists. Another witness is Eusebius. The 
names and episcopal years of the bishops can be gath- 
ered alike from his “History” and his ” Chronicle”. 
Th e notices in the two works can be shown to be 
*1Tr agt^sment, notwithstanding certain corruptions in 
many texts of the “Chronicle”. This Eastern list in 
the hands of Eusebius is seen to have been identical 
with the Western list of Hippolytus, except that in the 
East the name of Linus’s successor seems to have been 
given as AnAicletus, in the original Western list as 
Clctus. The two authorities presuppose the following 
list: (1) Peter, xxv; (2) Linus, xii; (3) Anencletus 
[Cletus], xii; (4) Clement, ix; (5) Evarestus, viii; (6) 
Alexander, x; (7> Sixtus, x; (8) Telesphorus, xi; (9) 
Hyginus, iv; (10) Pius, xv; (11) Anicetus, xi; (12) 
Soter, viii; (13) Elcutherius, xv; (14) Victor, x; (15) 


ZephyrinuB, xviii: (16) Callistus, v; (17) Urban, viii; 
(18) Pontian, v (Hamack, “Chronologic”. I, 152). 

We learn from Eusebius (Hist, eccl., IV, xxii) thfit 
in the middle of the second century Hegesippus, the 
Hebrew Christian, visited Rome, and that he drew^lp 
a list of bishops as far as Anicctus, the then po^e. 
Eusebius does not quote his catalogue, but Lightfoot 
sees ground for holding that we possess it in a passage 
of Epiphanius (Hair., xxvii, 6), in which the bishops 
as far as Anicetus are enumerated. This list of Hege- 
sippus, drawn up less than a century after the martyr- 
dom of St. Peter, was, he believes, the foundation alike 
of the Eusobian and Hippolytan catalogues (Clement 
of Rome, I, 325 sq.). His view has been accepted by 
many scholars. Even those who, like llarnack (Chro- 
nologic, I, 184 sq.), do not admit that this list is really 
that of Hegesippus,' recognize it as a catalogue of 
Roman origin and of very early date, furnishing 
testimony independent alike of the Eusebian and 
Liberian lists. 

The “Liber Pontificalis ”, long accepted as an au- 
thority of the highest value, is now acknowledged to 
have been originally composed at the beginning of the 
fifth century, and, as regards the early popes, to be 
dependent on the “Liberian Catalogue”, t 

In tlie numbering of tlie successors of St. Peter, cer- 
tain ilifforences appear in various lists. The two forms 
Anacletus and Clctus, as we have seen, very early 
occiisioncd the third pope to bo reckoned twice. There 
are some few cases, also, in which it is still doubted 
whether particular individuals should be accounted 
genuine popes or intruders, and, according to the view 
taken by the compiler of the list, they will be included 
or excluded. In the accompanying list the Stephen 
immediately following Zacharias (752) is not num- 
bered, since, though duly elected, he died before his 
consecration. At that period the papal dignity was 
held to be conferred at consecration, and hence he is 
excluded from all tlic early lists. Loo VIII (963) is in- 
cluded, as the resignation of Benedict V, though en- 
forced, may have been genuine. Boniface VII is also 
ranked fis a pope, since, in 984 at least, he would seem 
to have been accepted as such by the Roman Church. 
The claim of Benedict X (1058) is likewise recognized. 
It cannot be affirmed that his title was certainly 
invalid, and his name, though now sometimes ex- 
cluded, appears in the older catalogues. It should be 
observed that there is no John XX in the catalogue. 
This is due to the fadt that, in the “Liber Pontificalis”, 
two dates arc given in connexion with the life of John 
XIV (983). This introduced confusion into some of 
the papal catalogues, and a separate pope was assigned 
to each of these dates. Thus three popes named John 
were made to appear between Benetlict VII and Greg- 
ory V. The error led the pope of the thirteenth cen- 
tury who should have been called John XX to style 
himself John XXI (Duchesne, “Lib. Pont.”, II, xvii). 
Some only of the antipopes find mention in the list. 
No useful purpose would oe served by giving the name 
of every such claimant. Many of them possess no 
historical importance v/hatever. From Gregory VII 
onward not merely the years but the precise days arc 
assigned on which the respective reigns commenced 
and closed. Ancient authorities furnish these details 
in the case of most of the foregoing popes also: but, 
previously to the middle of the eleventn cenfury, the 
idformation is of uncertain value. With GregorycVII 
a neMr method of reckoning came in. The papaJ dig- 
nity was held to be conferfed by the election, and not 
as previously by the coronation, and the commence- 
ment of the reign was^omputed from the day of elec- 
tion. This point seemis therefore a convenient one at 
wMch to introduce the more detailed indications. 

List of the Popes. — 

(1) St. Peter, d. 67(?) 

(2) St. Linus, 67-79(?) 
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(3) St. Anaclctus I, 79-90(?) 

(4) St. Clement I, 90-99(?) 

.(5) St. Kvaristus, 99-l07(?) 

1(6) St. Alexander I, 107-16(?) 

■ 1 ( 7 ) St. Sixtufl (Xystus) I, ll&-25(?) 
1(8) St. Telesphonis, 125-36(7) 

(9) St. Hyginus, 136-40(7) 

(10) St. Pius, 140-54(7) 

(11) St. Anicetus, 154-65(7) 

(12) St. Soter, 165-74 

(13) St. Elcutherius, 174-89 

(14) St. Victor, 189-98 

(15) St. Zcphyrinus, 198-217 

(16) St. Ciillistus I, 217-22 

(17) St. Urban I, 222-30 

(18) St. Pontian, 230-35 

(19) St. Antcrus, 235-36 

(20) St. Fabian, 23(5-50 

(21) St. Cornelius, 251-53 
Novatianusj 251-58(7) 

(22) St. Lucius I, 253-54 

(23) St. Stephen 1, 254-57 

(24) St. Sixtus (Xystus) II, 257-58 

(25) St. Dionysius, 259^8 

(26) SiJl Felix I, 269-74 

(27) St. hhitychian, 275-83 

(28) St. Cains, 283-96 

(29) St. Marcellinus, 206-304 

(30) St. Marcellus I, 308-09 

(31) St. Eusebius, 309(310) 

(32) St. Melchiades (Miltiadcs), 311-14 
C33) St. Sylvester 1, 314-35 

(34) St. Marcus, 336 

(35) St. Julius I, 337-52 

(36) St. Liberius, 352-66 
Felix 77, 355-65 

(37) Damasiis I, 366-84 

(38) St. Siricius, 384-98 

39) St. Anastasius I, 398-401 

40) St. Innocent I, 402-17 

(41) St. Zosimus, 417-18 

(42) St. Boniface I, 418-22 

(43) St. Cclestinc I, 422-32 

(44) St. Sixtus (Xystus) III, 432-40 

(45) St. Leo I, 440-61 

(46) St. llilarius, 461-68 

(47) St. Simplicius, 468-83 

(48) St. Felix II (III), 483-92 

(49) St. Gela.sius I, 492-96 

(50) St. Anastasius II, 496-98 

(51) St. Syinmachus, 408-514 

(52) St. liormi.sdas, 514-23 

(53) St. John I, 523-26 

(54) St. Felix HI (IV), 526-30 

(55) Boniface II, 530-32 

(56) John II, 533-35 

(57) St. Agapetus I, 535-36 

(58) St. Silverius, 536-38(7) , 

(59) Vigilius, 538(7)-55 

(60) Pelagius I, 556-61 

(61) John III, 561-74 

(62) Benedict 1, 575-79 

(63) Pelagius II, 579-90 

(64) St. Gregory I, 590-604 

(65) Sabinianus, 604-06 

66) Boniface III, 607 

67) St. Boniface IV, 608-15 

(68) St. Deusdedit, 615-18 

(69) Boniface V, 619-25 

(70) Honorius I, 625-38 

(71) Severinus, 638-40 

(72) John IV, 640-2 

(73) Theodore I, 642-49 

(74) St. Martin I, 649-55 

(75) St. Eugene I, 654-57 

(76) St. Vitalian, 657-72 

(77) Adeodatus, 672-70 

XII.— 18 


(78) Donus, 676-78 

(79) St. Agatho, 678-81 

(80) St. Leo II, 682-83 

(81) St. Benedict II, 684-85 

(82) John V, 685-86 

(83) Conon, 686-87 

(84) St. Sergius I, 687-701 

(85) John VI, 701-05 

(86) John VII, 705-07 

(87) Sisinnius, 708 

(88) Constantine, 708-15 

(89) St. Gregory II, 71.5-31 

(90) St. Gregory 111, 731-41 

(91) St. Zacharias, 741-52 
Stephen (//), 7.52 

(92) Stephen II (111), 7.52-57 

(93) St. Paul I, 757-67 
ConsUinlinCy 767- 68 

(94) Stephen III (IV), 768-72 

(95) Adrian I, 772-95 

(96) St. Leo III, 79.5-816 

(97) Stephen IV (V), 816-17 

(98) St. Pasehal 1, 817-24 

(99) Eugene II, 824-27 

(100) Valentine, S27 

(101) Gregory IV, 827-14 

(102) Sergius II, 844-47 

(103) St. Leo IV, 847-55 

(104) Benedict 111, 8.5.5-58 
Anastn}iiu8f 855 

(105) St. Nicholas 1, 8.58-67 

(106) Adrian II, 867-72 

(107) John VllI, 872-82 

(108) Marinus I (Marlin II), 882-8‘-i 

(109) Adrian III, 881-85 

(110) Stephen V (VI), 885-91 

(111) Formosus, 891-96 

(112) Boniface VI, 896 

(113) Stephen VI (VII), 896-97 

(114) Roman us, 897 

(115) Theodore II, 897 

(116) John IX, 898-900 

(117) Benedict IV, 900-03 

(118) Leo V, 903 

(119) Christopher, 903-04 

(120) Sergius III, 904-11 

(121) Anastasius III, 911-13 

(122) Lando, 913-14 

(123) John X, 914-28 

(124) Leo VI, 928 

(125) Stephen VII (Vlll), 928-31 

(126) John XI, 931-36 

(127) Leo VII, 936-39 

(128) Stephen VIII (IX), 939-42 

(129) Marinus II (Martin III), 942-4f 

(130) Agapetus II, 910-.55 

(131) John XII, 9.55-64 

(132) Ixjo VIII, 963-65 

(133) Benedict V, 964 

(134) John XIII, 965-72 

(135) Benedict VI, 973-74 
Boniface VI I ^ 974 

(136) Benedict VII, 974-83 

(137) John XIV, 983-84 

(138) Boniface VII, 984-85 

(139) Jolm XV, 985-96 

(140) Gregory V, 996-99 
John XVI, 997-98 

(141) Silvester II, 999-1003 

(142) John XVII, 1003 

(143) John XVIII, 1003-09 

(144) Sergius IV, 1009-12 

(145) Benedict VIII, 1012-24 

(146) John XIX, 1024-32 

(147) Benedict IX (a), 1032-43 
Silvester III, 1045 

(148) Gregory VI, 1045-40 
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(149) Clement II, 1046-47 
Ben&lict IX (b), 1047-48 

(150) IKunasus II, 1048 

(151) St. Leo IX, 1619-54 

(152) Victor II, 1055-57 

(153) Stephen IX (X), 1057-58 

(154) Benedict X, 1058-.59 

(155) Nicholas II, 1059-0)1 
(150) Alexander II, 1061-73 

yionnriiis II, 1061-64 

(157) St. {Jrcgory VII, 22 Apr., 1073-25 May, 1085 
Clement III, 1084^-1100 

(158) Victor 111, 9 May, 1087-16 Sept., 1087 

(159) Urban 11, 12 March, 1088-29 .Inly, 1099 
(100) Paschal II, 13 Aug., 1099-21 Jan., 1118 

Sylvester IV, 110.5-11 

(161) Gcliisius II, 24 Jan., 1118-28 Jan., 1119 
Gregory VlII, 1118-21 

(162) Callistus II, 2 Feb., 1119-13 Dec., 1124 

(163) Ilonorius II, 16 Dec., 1124-13 Feb., 1130 
CeleHline 11, 1124 

(164) Innocent II, 14 Feb., 1130-24 Sept., 1143 
Anacklus II, 1130-38 

Victor IV, 1138 

(165) Celestinc II, 20 Sept., 1143-8 March, 1144 

(160) Lucius II, 12 Mai’ch, 1144 (cons.)-15 Feb., 

1145 

(167) Eugene HI, 15 Feb., 114.5-8 J(dy, 11.53 

(168) Anastasiua IV, 12 July, 1153 (con8.)-3 Dec., 

1154 

(169) Adrian IV, 4 Dec., 11.54-1 Sci)t., 1159 

(170) Alexander III, 7 Sept., 11.59-30 Aug., 1181 
Viclor IV, 1159-64 

Paschal III, 1164-68 
Callistm III, 1168-78 
Innocent III, 1179-80 

(171) Luciius III, 1 Sept., 1181-25 Nov., 11.85 

(172) Urban III, 25 Nov., 118.5 -20 Oct., 1187 

(173) Gregory VIII, 21 Oct.-17 Dec., 1187 

(174) Clement HI, 19 Dec., llS7-March, 1191 

(175) Ccle.stine HI, 30 Miu'ch, 1191-8 Jan., 1198 

(176) Innocent HI, 8 Jan., 1198-16 July, 1216 

(177) Honorius HI, 18 July, 1216-18 March, 1227 

(178) Gregory IX, 19 March, 1227-22 Aug., 1241 

(179) Ccicstine 1\', 25 Oct.-lO Nov., 1241 

(180) Innocent IV, 25 June, 121,3-7 Dec., 1254 

(181) Alexander IV, 12 Dec., 12.54-25 May, 1261 

(182) Urban IV, 29 Aug., 1261-2 Oct., 1264 

(183) Clement IV, 5 Feb., 126.5-29 Nov., 1268 

(184) St. Gregory X, 1 Sept ., 1271-10 Jan., 1276 

(185) Innocent V, 21 Jan.-22 June, 1276 

(186) .\drian V, 11 July-lS Aug., 1276 

(187) John XXI, 8 Sept., 1276-20 May, 1277 

(188) Nichohw HI, 25 Nov., 1277-22 Aug., 1280 

(189) Martin IV, 25 Feb., 1281-28 March, 12.85 

(190) Honorius IV, 2 Apr., 1285-3 Apr., 1287 

(191) Nichohis IV, 22 Feb., 1288-4 Apr., 1292 

(192) St. Celest.ine V, 5 July-13 Dec., 1294 

(193) Boniface VIII, 24 Dec., 1294-11 Oct., 1303 

(194) Benedict XI, 22 Oct., 1303-7 July, 1.304 

(195) Clement V, 5 June, 1305-20 Apr., 1314 

(196) John XXI I, 7 Aug., 1.316-4 Dec., 1334 
Nicholas V, 1328-30 

(197) Benedict XII, 20 Dec., 1334-25 Apr., 1342 

(198) Clement VI, 7 May, 1342-6 Dec., 1352 
-^409) Iipiocent VI, 18 Dec., 13.52-12 Sept., 1362 

(200) Urban V, 6 Nov., 1362 (cons.)-19 Dec., 1.370 

(201) Gregory XI, 30 Dec., 1370-27 March, 1378 

(202) Urban VI, 8 Apr., 1378-15 Oct., 1389 
Clement VII, 1.378-94 

(203) Bonifase IX, 2 Nov., 1389-1 Oct., 1404 
Benedict XIII, 1394-1424 

(204) Innocent VII, 17 Oct., 1404-6 Nov., 1406 

(205) Gregory XII„30 Nov., 1406-4 July, 1415 

(208) Alexander V, 26 June, 1409-3 May, 1410 

(207) John XXIII, 17 May, 1410-29 May, 1415 

(208) Martin V, 11 Nov., 1417-20 Feb., 1431 


Clement VIII, 1424-29 
Benedict XIV, 1424 

(209) Eugene IV, 3 March, 1431-23. Feb., 1447 r; 

Felix V 1439-49 § 

(210) Nicholas V, 6 March, 1447-24 March, 14I&® 

(211) Callistus HI, 8 Apr., 1456-6 Aug., 1458 T; 

(212) Pius II, 19 Aug.; 1458-15 Aug., 1464 

(213) Paul II, 31 Aug., 1464-26 July, 1471 

(214) Sixtus IV, 9 Aug., 1471-12 Aug., 1484 

(215) Innocent VIII, 29 Aug., 1484-25 July, 1492 

(216) Alexander VI, 11 Aug., 1492-18 Aug., 1503 

(217) Pius III, 22 Scpt.-18 Oct., 1503 

(218) Julius H, 1 Nov., 1.503-21 Feb., 1513 

(219) Leo X, 11 March, 151.3-1 Dec., 1521 

(220) Adrian VI, 9 Jan., 1522-14 Sept., 1523 

(221) Clement VII, 19 Nov., 1523-25 Sept., 1534 

(222) Paul HI, 13 Oct., 1534-10 Nov., 1549 

(223) Julius III, 8 Feb., 1550-23 March, 1555 

(224) Marcellus II, 9-30 Apr., 1.5.55 

(225) Paul IV, 23 May, 1.55.5-18 Aug., 1559 

(226) Pius IV, 25 Dec., 1559-9 Dec., 1565 

(227) St. Pius V, 7 Jan., 1.566-1 May, 1572 

(228) Gregory XIII, 13 May, 1.572-10 Apr., 1585 

(229) Sixtus V, 24 Apr., 1.585-27 Aug., 1590 

(230) Urban VII, 1.5-27 Sept., 1590 ^ 

(231) Gregory XIV, 5 Dec., 1590-15 Oct., 1591 
(2.32) Innocent IX, 29 Oct.-30 Dec., 1591 

(233) Clement VllI, 30 Jan., 1592-5 March, 1605 

(234) Ixo XI, 1-27 Apr., 1605 

(235) Paid V, 16 May, 1605-28 Jan., 1621 
(2.36) Gregory XV, 9 Feb., 1621-8 July, 1623 

(237) Urban VHI, 6 Aug., 1623-29 July, 1644 

(238) Innocent X, 15 Sept., 1644-7 Jan., 1655 

(239) Alexander VII, 7 Apr., 16.55-22 May, 1667 

(240) Clement IX, 20 June, 1667-9 Dec., 1669 
(2H) Clement X, 29 Apr., 1670-22 July, 1676 

(242) Innocent XI, 21 Sept., 1676-11 Aug., 1689 

(243) Alexander VHI, 6 Oct., 1689-1 Feb., 1691 

(244) Innocent XII, 12 July, 1691-27 Sept., 1700 
(24.5) Clement XI, 2,3 Nov., 1700-19 March, 1721 
(246) Innocent XIH, 8 May, 1721-7 March, 1724 
(217) Benedict XllI, 29 May, 1724-21 Feb., 1730 

(248) Clement XII, 12 July, 1730-6 Feb., 1740 

(249) Benedict XIV, 17 Aug., 1740-3 May, 1758 
(2.50) Clement XIII, 6 July, 1758-2 Feb.; 1769 
(261) Clement XIV, 19 May, 1769-22 Sept., 1774 
(2.52) Pius VI, 15 Feb., 177.5-29 Aug., 1799 
(253) Pius VII, 14 March, 1800-20 Aug., 1823 
(2.54) Leo XH, 28 ^pt., 1823-10 Feb., 1829 
(255) Pius VIII, .31 March, 1829-30 Nov., 1830 

(2.56) Gregory XVI, 2 Feb., 1831-1 June, 1846 

(2.57) Pius IX, 16 June, 1846-7 Feb., 1878 

(2.58) Leo XIII, 20 Feb., 1878-20 July, 1903 

(2.59) Pius X, 4 ^ug., 1903- 

Rocaberti, Hibl. Maxima Pontificia (21 vole., Rome, 1605- 
yj); UohkovXny, Romanus Pontifex tanquam Primas Eecle^ 
site el prinerpH civiliit e Monument, omnium eccculorum demonstra^ 
tus (1(5 vol.s., Neulra, 1867-79). The collection of Rocabsbtx 
embraces the works of nnre than a hundred authors (from the 
ninth to the Beventcciith century) on the pD-imacy. RobkovIny’s 
work is a collection of documents dealing with the primacy, the 
civil principality, infallibility, the Vatican Council, etc. A valu- 
able feature of the work is a vast bibliography of books and 
pamphlets treating of the subject from the earliest times up 
to the date of publication, with useful wpreciations of many 
of the works mentioned. Bellarmins, De Summo Pontijice in 
Conlroversitv, I (Ingolstadt, 1601); Ballerini, De primatu 
romani pontificia in Miqne, Theaaurua, III, 906; Palmibri, De 
romano ponlifice (Rome, 1877); Pabsaoua, De prea^bgativia b, 
Pe^i apoalolorum principia (Ratisbon, 1850); HeroenrAtrer, 
Cmholic Church and Christian State (London, 1876). On the 
prim»iy in the primitive Church; Rivinoton, The Primitive 
Church and the See of Peter (London, 1804); Idem, The Roman 
Primacy 430-45 1 (London, 1899); Chapman, Bishop Gore and 
the Catholic Claims (London, 1005), vi-vii. *- 

On the Aght of the pope to receive appeals: Lupus, Divinum 
et xmmulamle S. Petri cireix omnium eub cede fiddium ad Ro* 
manam ejua Cathedram Appellationea in Opera, VIII (Venice, 
1726); Alexander Natalis, Hist, ted., sno. IV, diasertatio 
xxviii: De Jure Appdlationum; Ballerini, Annolationee in 
Dissert., V. QuesneUii in Mione, P. L., LV, 634; Hefele- 
Lbclercq, Hist, dea coneiles, I (2), p. 759 sq. (Paris, 100^. 
On the primacy of honour: Prilupb, Kirchenreeht (Ratisbon. 
1854) : Hinbchius, System dee kathol. Kirch/enrechte (^rliik 
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On papal elections: Puillips, op. cit.; Hinsciiius, op. ciL: 
Ttii|^iassik, Vetu» et nova ecdesiat disciplina (Lyons, 1706); 
8obffrr-Boichobst, IHo Neuordnuno dcr Papstwahl durch 
M'OTpw.v 7/ (Strasburg, 18Z9). On the chronology of the popes: 
n|MT:HNK, Lihtrr pontif. (Paris, 1802) ; Gams, Series episcoporum 
(iTiKbon, 1873). 

i G. H. Joyce. 

Popish Plot. See Oateses Plot. 

PoppOy Saint, abbot, b. 977 ; d. at Marehionnos, 2.5 
January, 1048. He belonged to a noble family of 
Flanders; his parents were Tizekinus and Adalwif. 
About the year 1000 he made a|)ilgrinKi.g(; to the Holy 
Land with two others of his country men. Soon aft(‘r 
this he also went on a pilgrimage to Rome. He w^as 
about to nnirry a lady of noble family, w^hen 
an impressive experienec led him to seek another 
mode of life. As he was journ(\ving late at 
night a flame burst forth ovct his head and his lance 
radiated a brilliant light. He believed this to bo an 
illumination of the Holy Spirit, .and soon after, 
100.5, he ent ered the monastery of St. Thieriy at 
Rciims. About 1008 Abbot Ri(4iard of St. Vannes at 
Verdun, who was a zealous n'formcr of monasteries in 
the spirit of the reform of Cluny, took Poppo with 
him to hi^.* monastery. Richard made Po]i])o prior of 
St. V:iast d’Arra.s, in the Diocesf^ of Cambrai, about 
1018. H(Te IVippo provcHl hiins(‘lf to b<^ the right in:in 
for the position, n'clairned the lands of the monaster^" 
from the rapacious vassals, and secur(‘d tlu^ ])Osses- 
sion of the monastery by <leeds. R(*fore 10 IG he w:us 
appointed to the same position .at Vasloges {Bdoannn^ 
Reaiilieu) in the Dioces<^ of Verdun. In 1020 the Em- 
peror Henry H, who had become acqu.ainted with 
Poppo in lOlG, made liini abbot of the royal Abbeys of 
Stablo (in Lower Lorraine, now Ih'lgium) and M:il- 
medy. IpKihard was v('ry unwilling to los(^ him. 
Pop |)0 also rec<‘lved in 1028 the Ablxy of St. Maximin 
at. Trier, and his imjiort :ince became st ill greater clnr- 
ing the reign of Conr.ad 11, From St. Maximin the 
CluniM.c reform now found its way into the German 
monast('ries. The emiieror plaeetl one royal monas- 
tery after another under Poppo’s control or super- 
vision, as I/miburg an <ler Hardt., Echiernach, St. 
Gislen, Weissenburg, St. Gall, Hersfeld, Waul.sort, and 
Hostieres. “In the third dc’cade of the century I’oppo 
gave these posit ions as .abbot to his pupils. The bish- 
ops and laymen who had founded monasteries placed 
a series of otlxT monasteries under his care, as St. 
Laurence at T/iego, St.. Vincent at ^Metz, St,. lOuch.arius 
at Trier, Hohorst, Rraiiwcdler, St, Vaast, Marchi- 
ennes, et c. However, th(^ Cliiniae reform had at the 
time no permanent success in Germany, because the 
monks were accustomed to a mon^ indejiendent and 
individual way of ;\ction and raised ojiposition. After 
1038 the German court no longer Buiiyiorted the 
reform. 

Personally Poppo practised the most severe .asceti- 
cism. lie had no interest> in literary affairs, 
jinil also lacked ’'the powers of organization and 
centralization. Neither was he particuhirly promi- 
nent in polit ics, and in the reign of Henry ill he was 
no longer a person of importance. Death overtook 
him while he was on a journey on behalf of his efforts 
at monastic reform. His funeral t(X)k place in the 
presence of a great concourse of people at Stablo. 

Lade WIG, Poppo von Stablo und dir. Klosterreform unter den 
eratiju Saliern (Berlin, 1883) ; Sacktjr, Die Cluniacenecr, II (HeJI<^, 
180^, 174-79, 244-Cl, '292-96; Hauck, Kirchruf/eschichte DentWch- 
landSt 3rd and 4th ed.s., Ill (Leipzig, 1906), 499-514. > 

Klemens Loffleh. 

•• 

Popular Devotiona. — Devotion, in the'^language 
of ascctical writers, denotes a certain ardour of affec- 
tion in the things of God, and even without any quali- 
fying prefix it generally implies that this ardour is of a 
sensible character. On the other hand, by the term 
‘‘devotions** in the plural, or “popular devotions’*, we 
commonly understand those external practices of piety 


by which the devotion of the faithful finds life and ex- 
pression . The efficacy of these practices in eliciting feel- 
ings of devotion is derived from four principal^sources, 
either (1) by the strong appeal which tiny make to 
man’s cmotion.al instincts, or (2) b}^ the simjflicity of 
form \yhich puts them witliin the reach of all, or (3) by 
the stimulus of association with many others in the 
same good work, or (4) by ili(*ir derivation from the 
example of pious ]jersons who :ire venerated for their 
lioliness. No doubt other reasons besides these might 
b(i found why this or that exercise brings with it a cer- 
t.ain spiritual unction which .stimulates .and comforts 
the soul in the practice of virtue, but the points just 
mentioned .arc th(^ most; noteworthy, and in the more 
familiar of our poiiul.ar devotions all these four influ- 
cnees will bij found united. 

Hi.storically speaking, our bc*st known devotions 
liave nearly .all originated from the* imitation of some 
jir.acf ice peculiar to t he religious orders or to a specially 
privileged class, and eonseiiutmtly owe most of their 
vogue to the fourth of the influences just mentioned. 
The Rosary, for instan(;e, is admitted by all to have 
been known in its earliest form as “Our Lady’s Psal- 
ter”. At a lime whiai the recitation of tlie whole 
hundred and fifty Psalms was a practice inculcated 
upon the religious orders and upon persons of educa- 
tion, siinpler folk, un.able to read, or want ing the neces- 
sary l(*isure, recited instead of the Psalms a liundred 
and fifty Pater noslers or supplied their ])laco more 
expeditiously still by a Imndn'd and fifty Hail Marys 
saicl as sjilutat ions of Our Ty:idy. Tlie Itosary is thus 
a miniature PsaltcT. Again, at a time w'hcn the most 
ardent desires of Christfaidom centred in the Holv 
L:ind, and ^vh('n lovers of the Crucified gladly faced all 
hardships in the attempt to visit the scenes of the 
Saviour’s Passion, those unable to accomplish such a 
journey strove to find an equivalent by following 
Christ’s footsteps to Calvary at least in spirit. The 
exercise of tlio Stations of the Cross thus formed a 
miniature pilgrim.age. Simil.'irly, th(^ wearing of a 
scapular or a ginlh* was a form of investiture for peo- 
ple living in Hkj world, by wliicli they might put on the 
livery of a particailar religious institute; in other 
words, it was a miniature habit. Or ag.ain, those who 
coveted the merits .‘iltaching to the recitation of the 
day .and night Iioiirs of the clergy and the monks 
supplied tJieir pl.ace by various mini.atiire Offices of 
devotion, of whicli tlie Little Office of the Rlessod 
Virgin and the Hours of the Passion were t he most 
himiliar. 

Even devotions which at first siglit suggi'st nothing 
of imitation jirovo on closer scruf iny to bi* illustrations 
of the s.amo iirinciplo. The triph^ Hail Mary of the 
Angclus ])robal)ly owes its actu.al form to the Trea 
preccs sjiid by the mon.astic ord(a*s .at Prime and Com- 
plin as far back as the eleventh century, while our 
familiar Renci lief ion of the Blessed Sacrament has 
almost certainly developed out of an imitation of the 
mihsical rendering of the antiphons of Our Lady, 
notably the Halve Rc^gina, which to the popular taste 
were the most attractive feature of the mon.astic office. 
To chissify these practices of piety, and especially 
those others which concern the observance of special 
times and scJLsons, for example, the consecration of the 
month of May to Our Lady, or of the month of June 
to the Saered Heart, is not easy; for the pious ia, 
genuity of the faithful is fertile in new devices, and it 
is difficult to decide what degree of acceptance war- 
rants us in regarding a new devotion as legitimately 
established. The dedication of May .and June just 
referred to, and that of November to the floly Souls, 
is recognized everywhere, but there is far less una- 
nimity about the consecration of October, for example, 
to the honour of the Guardian Angels. This devotion 
is no doubt indicated in many prayer books, but it has 
been in a measure obscured of late years by the special 
p.apal commendation of the Rosaiy in October- while 
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Indulgences are also granted for t he novena and other 
exercises in honour ol St. Francis of Assisi during the 
same isoifth. We may note that the consecration of 
March to St. Joseph, of September to the Seven 
Dolours, and, less directly, that of July to the Precious 
Blood, are also recognized by the grant of indulgences. 

Again, there are other devotions whose popularity 
has been limited to certain i)eriods or certain localities. 
For example, the various sets of ‘ ‘ Litt le Otiices ” (e. g. of 
the Passion or of the BIcsscmI Trinity), which oi;cupy 
so much space in the printed Hone and Primers of the 
early sixteenth century, arc hardly heard of at. present. 
The “Seven Blood-Sheddings” or the “Seven Falls*' 
of Our Blessed Lord, once so much honoured, have now 
passed out of recollection. Similarly the exercise of 
the Jesus Psalter, w^hich w:is incredibly dear to our 
ancestors in the old pimal days, seems never to have 
spn^ad beyond English-speaking c,ountri(iS and has 
never been indulgenced. On the ot her hand, the prev- 
alence of more fretpient Communion since the six- 
teenth century has iTitroduc.cd many new practices of 
devotion unknown in the Midtile Ages. The Six Sun- 
days of St. Aloysius, the Five Sundays of St. Framiis’s 
Stigmata, the Seven Sundays of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, the Seven Sundays of St. Joseph, the Ttm 
Sundays of St. Francis Xavier, the T(?n Sundays of 
St. Ignatius Loyola, and especially the Nine Fri- 
days in lionour of the Sacred lleart. are all in 
various degrees authoriztKl and familiar. And, as these 
last examples suggest, there is everywhere a tendency 
to multiply imitations. We have now not one llosary, 
but many rosaries or chaplets (of which imitations 
perhaps the best known is the Rosary of the Seven 
Dolours), not one scapular but many scapulars, not 
one “miraculous medal” but several. Neither must 
w'e always expect to finci (jonsistency. In the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries, the Seven Doloura 
and Seven Joys of Our liO-dy were commonly Five 
Dolours and Five Joys (see “Analecta Ihdlandiana”, 
1893, p. 333), while this last reckoning probably owed 
much to the great popularity of the devotion to the 
Five Wounds. On the other hand, indulgences, which 
may be found in the Raccolta, have been grant.ed 
to certain prayers in honour of the Seven Sorrows 
and Seven Joys of St. Joseph. 

It must not, however, be supposed that devotional 
extravagances arc suffered to multiply iintdieeked. 
Although the Holy See as a rule refrains from inter- 
vention, exc«?pt when abuses are directly denounced to 
it (the practice bedng in siKili matters to leave tin; 
repression of what is un.secmly or fantastic to the local 
ordinary), still, every now and again, where some the«)- 
logical principle is involved, action is tak(ui by one of 
the Roman Congregations, and some objectionable 
practice is prohibited. Not very long since, for exam - 
ple, the jjropagation of a part icular form of prayer was 
forbidden in connexion with the so-called “Brief of St. 
Anthony The history of the slow recognition by the 

Church of the devotion to the Sacred Heart might 
very well serve as an illustration of the caution with 
which the Holy Sec proceeds in matters where there is 
question of any theological principle. The precise 
aumber of Christ’s blood-shcddings, or of Mary’s joys, 
the fashion or colour of scapulars, medals, or badges, 
the veneration of Our Lady under one particular invo- 
^ation rather than another, are obviously matters of 
subordinate importance in which no great harm can 
result if some measure of freedom is allowed to the pious 
imagination of the faithful. 

No good purpose would be served by attempting a 
catalogue of^pproved Catholic devotions. It may be 
sufficient to note that the list of indulgenced prayers 
and practices provided in the Raccolta or in the larger 
works of Bennger and Mocchegiani afford a sufficient 
practical indication of the measure in which such prac- 
tices are recognized and recommended by the Church. 
Most of the principal devotions are dealt with sep- 


arately in The Catholic Encyclopedia, whether we 
regard different objects and motives of devotion — such 
as the Blessed Sacrament (sec Eucuiarist), the Pas- 
sion, the Five Wounds, the Sacred 'Heart, the S|vc n 
Dolours, and, in a word, the principal inystcriewIRid 
festivals — or, again, devotional practices — c. g.|[ the 
Angelus, Jienetliction of the Blessed Sacrament, the 
Rosary, the Stations of the Cross — or, again, confra- 
ternities and associations identified with particjular 
forms of devotion — e. g., the Confraternity of the 
Bona Mors or that of the Holy Family. 

There seeina t<» he no aiithoritutive Keneral work on popular 
devotions, hut. for tlie Indulgenees and some historical details 
connecteil with them see Colledio Indnlaentiaruin 

(Quaracchi, lSf)7); Bkkingkr, Die. Ahla>i8e (many editions and a 
French and It.alian translation); li^PiciKU, Indiilff enr.es, it. (Lon- 
don, 1900). Several of the more familiar popular devotioii.s havo 
been treated historically by the present writer in The Month 
(1900 and 1901). 

Herbeut Thurston. 

Population, Theories of. — Down to the end of the 
eighteenth century, very litiJo attention was given to 
the relation between increase of population and in- 
creii.se of .sulisistence. Plato (De republica, V) and 
Aristotle (Dc rcpublica, II, vi) maintained, in- 
dceil, that in a eornmiinistic so(;iety nim riagc'. and 
the birth of children oughli to be regulatofl and re- 
stricted by law, lest the means of support should bo 
insutlicient for all th(^ cil izciiis; and in some of the 
city-states of ancient Grcoccj, al>orfion, unnatural 
love, and infanticide were deliberately njc^ornmcndcd 
and practised for the same general end. As a 
rule, however, the nations of anticpiity as well as those of 
the medieval period regarded the indefinite increase 
of the population as a public good, since it multi- 
plied the numher of the country’s fighting men. In 
the words of Frederick the Groat, “the number of the 
population constitutes the wealth of t,ho State”. 
Before his time over-population had not occurred 
in any civil ize<l country, or at least it had not been 
rcKiOgnizcd as such. It was prevented or disguised 
by diseas(h plagues, wars, and various forms of 
economic hardshij); by fixed and simple standards of 
living; and by cust,oms which adjustc^d the marriage 
rate, and eonscqucntly the rate of roproduc.tion, to 
the contemporary pianos of living and • supplies of 
food. The Mercantilists, whoso opinions on economic 
matters were widely accei)tcMl in the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and eighhuaith centuries, agrecnl with the 
military stat-esmertr that incnaisc? of population was 
an unqualified bh'ssiug; while the Physiocrat-s of 
the eighteenth oemtury were less confident, some of 
t hem insisting that short age of food wius a possibility 
that ought to be taken into account by a nation, 
none of them conceived the problem as of pressing 
importance, or dealt with it in an c?xt.en<led and sys- 
t(*matic way. Several ot her writers, such as Montes- 
<iuieu, Hume, Stcuart, Wallac^e, Arthur Young, and 
Julius Moser, who had recognized Hie existence and 
general nature of the problem, ^ likewise failed to 
discuss it thoroughly. This was true even of Adam 
Smith. Although he noted the fact that increase 
of population among the poorer classes is checked by 
scarcity of subsistence (“Wealth of Nations”, T/)n- 
don, 1776, I, viii), he did not develop the thought 
or draw any practical conclusions therefrom. Writ- 
ing w^hen the great industrial inventions Were just 
ly^iginning to indicate an enlargement of the Titeana 
of ijving, when the new political and economic free- 
dom seemed to promise cthe release and expansion 
of an immense amount of productive energy, apd 
under tke influence of a philosophical theory which 
held that the “unseeft hand” of Providence would so 
direct the new powers and aspirations that all classes 
would have abundant sustenance, Smith was an un- 
qualified optimist. He believed that the pressure of 
population upon subsistence had become a thing 
of the past. 
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The first author to deal systematically with the 
problem was Gianmaria Ortes, a Venetian friar, in 
a \«|>rk entitled, lieflessioni sulla populazionc per 
nujilorto air econornia nazionalc.” It appeared in 
iT^Rl eight years before the first edition of Malthiis’s 
famfus work. According to Nitti: “Some pages of 
Ortes seem quite similar to those of Malthus; he com- 
prehended trie entire question, the geornel.rical pro- 
gression of the population, the arithmetical pro- 
gression of the means of subsistence, the preventive 
a(;tion of man, and the repressive action of naturci” 
(Population and the Social System, p. S). However, 
his book lacked the confident tone and the statistical 
arguments of Malthus; consequently it was soon 
overshadowed by the latter’s production, and the 
Angli(;an divine instead of the Venetian friar became 
the sponsor of the world’s best-known and most 
pessimistic theory of population. 

The Theory of MAi/nius. — In the twenty-two 
years that had intervened between the appeiirance 
of Adam Smith’s “Wealth of Nations” and the 
“Essay on the Principle of Population” (London, 
179S) of the Rev. Thomas Malthus (17()6--1S34), 
the Frencli R(!voIution had caused the downfall of 
the old sol^ial syst(an, wif-hout improving the condi- 
tion of the Frerndi people; a succession of bad 
harvests had impoverishc'd t,he agricultural districts 
of England, whik^ her credit had bec^onu* so impaired 
by th(^ recent wars as to nauler very difficult the im- 
portation of sup|)li(is from abroad. On the otlu^r 
hand, thc^ rapid development of the textile and ot.her 
industries through the reccait me<;hani<ud inventions 
had called new towns into (existence, and grcsatly 
stimulated tlu3 incrc'ase of population; the system 
of public allowances of moTU^y to all j)auper (children 
encouraged improvident marriages among the poorer 
classes. Although there had been a con si ( feral )le 
incro.ase in the national wealth as a wholes, t he wt)rk- 
ing classes had received none of the benefit. In- 
creased production secaned t;o mean a disproportionate 
increase in ])opulation, and a d(?creasc in the sub- 
sistence of the poor. The obvious objection, that 
this condition was attributable to bad distribution 
rather than to insufficient production, had indee<lcome 
to the attention of Malthus. In some degnMj his 
book was an answer to that, very objection. William 
Godwin, a distaiffe of the French revolutionary 
])hilosophers, chiefly in his work “I’olitical Justice”, 
had been dc^fcaiding the theory tlftit all the <*vils of 
socnet.y arose from d<?f(Mrtivn social institutions, and 
that there was more than enough wealth for all, if 
it were only distributejd ecpially. Malthus replied 
to this position with his “Essay on the Principle of 
Population”. His thesis was that population con- 
stantly tends to outrun subsistence!, but that it is 
held in clu^ck by vice — abortion, infanticide, prostitu- 
tion, and by misery in the form of war, plague, famiiu*, 
and unnecessary disease. If alji persons were pro- 
vided with sufficierirt. sustenance, and these checks n> 
moved, the relief would be only temporary; for the 
increase of marriages and births wouM soon produce 
a population far in excess of the food suT)ply. 

The first edition of Malthus’s w'ork had, therefore, 
a definite polemical purpose, the refutation of a com- 
munistic scheme of societ.y. Its argumen1,s were 
general and popular rather than systematic or scien- 
tific’j They were based upon facts easily observe^i, 
and upon what the average man would expeoit to 
happen if vice and misery (i!?ased l.o operate as checks 
tfa population. As a popular refutation of the theories 
of Godwin, the book was a m ;cess, but \\^ author 
soon began a deeper inquiry into the fac.ts from which 
he had drawn his conclusions. The result of his labours 
was the appearance in 180il of a second edition of the 
“Essay”, which differed so much in size and content 
from the first as to constitute, in the words of Malthus 
himself, “a new work”. In the first chapter of the 


new edition he declared that “the constant tendency 
of all animated life to increase beyond the nourish- 
ment prepared for it” (p. 2) had not hithertA rtceived 
sufficient attention. Before attempting to prove the 
existence of this tendency, he inquired what would 
be “the natural increase of population if left to 
exert itself with perfect freedom . . . under the most 
favourable circumstances of human industry” (p. 
4). On the basis of the history of North America 
during the century and a half preceding 1800, and 
from the opinions of some economists, he concluded 
th.at “population when unchecked goes on doubling 
itself every 25 j^ears, or increases in a geometrical 
ratio” (p. 0). A brief examination of the possi- 
bilities of food increase convinced him that this 
could never be “fast(‘r than in an arithmetical ratio” 
(p. 10). Applying these conclusions to England 
with its 11,000,000 inhabitants in 1800, he fouml that 
the natural result at the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury would be a population of 176,0(X),000, and sub- 
sistence for only 55,000,000 (ibid.). The remainder 
of th(? first volume is occupied with an account of the 
positive checks, that is, vice and misery, whic.h had 
hitherto concealed this disastrous discrepancy be- 
tween population and subsistence in the various 
countries of the world. In the second volume he 
discusses the inciins whifJi have been proyjoscMl to 
prevent an undue incre.*ise of population, and, there- 
fore, to rendcT unnecessary tln^ atition of the positive 
checks. Some of the means that ho recommended 
were abstention from public provision for the cn- 
courag(.^ment of population increase and for the relief 
of the poor, and abolition of existing laws of this kind, 
especially the Poor Law of England. But his chief 
recommendation was the ])ractice of what he called 
“moral n^slraint”. That is, persons who were un- 
able to maintain a family proya^rly should live in 
chaste celiba(iy until such time as they had overcome 
this economic disability (bk. IV, passim). In the 
new edition of liis work, (ionsequcntly, Malthus not 
men*ly pointed out a new check to population, but 
advocabnl it, in order to prevent and fon^stall the 
operation of the cruel and immoral checks auto- 
matically set in mot ion by vice and misery. 

Criticism of the Malthmian Theory . — The tlieory 
may be briefly characterized thus: In its most ox- 
tn^me and abstract form it is falser, in it.s more 
moderates form it nev(?r has boon and nev(T can bo 
dc^rnonstrated ; even if true, it is so hypothetical, 
and subject, to so many disturbing factors, that it is 
of no practical value or importance. It is, of course, 
abstractly or theon^tically yiossible that population 
may exceed subsist, once, either temporarily and 
locally, or permanently and universally. This 
po.ssibilit.y has betai frecpiently realized among savage 
peoples, and occasionally among civilized peoples, as 
in the case of famine. But the theory of Malthus 
implies something more than an abstract possibility 
or a temporary and local actuality. It asserts that 
population shows a constant tendency to outrun the 
food supply, a tendency, th(^refore, that is always 
about to pass into a realit,y if it is not counteracted. 
In all the six editions of his work that appeared dur- 
ing Malthus’s lifetime, this tendency is described 
in the formula that population tends to increase in 
geometrical progression, as, 2, 4, 8, etc., while tlv) 
utmost increase in subsistence that can be expected 
is according to an arithmetical ratio, as, 2, 3, 4, etc. 
So far as we know, population has never increased 
in geometrical ratio through any considerable period; 
but we cannot show that such an incrfjsise, by nat- 
ural mcaTis, is physiologically impossible. All that 
it implies is that every married couple should have 
on the average four children, whq would themselves 
marry and have the same number of children to each 
couple, and that this ratio should be kept up indefi- 
nitely. It is not, however, true that the means of 
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living can be increased only in an arithmetical ratio. 
During the nineteenth century this ratio was con- 
siderably l/xceeded in many countries (cf. Wells, 
“Recent Economic Changes”). Malthus's view 
on this point was based upon a rather limited knowl- 
edge of what had been happening before his time. 
He did not foresee the great improvements in pro- 
duction and transportation which, a few years later, 
BO greatly augmented the means of subsistence in 
every civilized country. In ofiher words he compared 
the potential fecundity of man, the limits of which 
were fairly well known, with the potential fertility 
of the earth and the potential achievements of human 
invention, neither of which was known even approxi- 
mately. This w!is a bad method, and its outcome in 
the hands of Malthus was a false theory. 

Even if we discard the mathematical formula- 
tion of the theory, and examine it in its more moderate 
form, as merely asserting that population tends to 
outrun subsistence, we find that the theory cannot 
be proved. The facts adduced by Malthus in support 
of his contention related to the insufficiency of the 
food supply in many countries at many different 
times. Now it is true that barbarous peoples and 
peoples dependent upon fishing and hunting for a 
living have frequently lacked subsistence, especially 
when they were unable or unwilling to emigrate; 
but such has not often been the cfise for any consider- 
able time among civilized nations. Want of food 
among the latter has usually b(jen due to a bad in- 
dustrial organization and a bad distribution, rather 
than to the poverty of nature, or the unproductive- 
ness of man. Even to-day a large proportion of the 
inhabitants of every country is insufficiently nour- 
ished, but no intelligent person attributes this con- 
dition to an absolute excess of population over sub- 
sistence or productiveness. Since Malthus did not 
give sufficient attention to the evils of distribution, 
he failed to prove that his theory was generally true, 
even of the time before he wrote; since he did not 
suspect the great improvements in production that 
were soon to take placid, he was still lcs.s able to show 
that it would be universally valid. While admitting 
the weakness of his argument, some of his later 
followers insist that the theory is true in a general 
way. Population, if unchecked by a prudential 
regulation of marriages and births, can and in all 
probability often will outrun subsistence, owing to 
the law of diminishing returns (cf. Hadley, “Eco- 
nomics”). 

Although Malthus seems to have had some knowl- 
edge of this law, he did not use it as the basis of his 
conclusions. Now the “law of diminishing returns” 
is simply the phrase by which economists describe 
the well-known fact that a man cannot go on in- 
definitely increasing the amount of capital and labour 
that he expends upon a piece of land, and continue 
to get profitable returns. Sooner or later a point 
is reached where the product of the latest increment 
of expenditure is less than the expenditure itself. 
This point has already been reached in many re- 
gions, whence a part of the population is compelled 
to move to other land. When it has been reached 
everywhere, population will universally exceed 
subsistence. Stated in this form, Malthusianism 
to be irrefutable. Nevertheless the law of 
diminishing returns, like all economic laws, is true 
only in certain conditions. Change the condi- 
tions, in this case, the met-hods of production, and the 
law is no longer op<jrativc. With new productive 
processes, further expenditures of labour and capital 
become profitable, and the point of diminishing re- 
turns is moved fart-her away. This fact has received 
frequent illustration in the hi.story of agriculture and 
mining. While it is true that new methods are not 
always discovered as soon as they are needetl, and 
that men often find it more profitable to expend their 


additional resources upon new lands than upon the 
old, it is also true that we can set no definite limits 
to the inventive power of man, nor to the potential 
fertility of nature. Absolutely speaking, no onais 
warranted in asserting that these two forces will 
be able to modify indefinitely the conditions in wl^h 
the law of diminishing returns operates, so that sub- 
sistence will keep pace with population as long as men 
have standing room upon the earth. On the other 
hand, we cannot prove that if population were to 
increase up to the full limit of its physiological possi- 
bilities, it would always bo sufficiently provided for 
by the fertility of nature and the inventiveness of 
man. We are dealing here with three unknown 
quantities. Upon such a basis it is impossible either 
to establish a social law, or conclusively to refute 
any particular generalization that may be set up. 
In the third place, the Malthusian theory, even if 
true, is of no practical use. The assurance that 
population, if uncjhecked, will inevitably press upon 
subsistence does not terrify us, when we realize that 
it always has beem checked, by ccdibacy, late marriages, 
war, natural calamitujs, and other force's wdiich are 
not due to scarcity of subsistence. The practical 
question for any people is whether these nop-scarcity 
checks are likely to keep ])opulation within the limits 
of that people’s productive resources. So far as tlie 
nations of the Western world arc concerned, this 
question may be answered in the affirmalivc?. 

The use of preventive checks, such as postpone- 
ment of marriage, abortion, and artificial sterility 
have become so common that the birth-rate? has al- 
most everywhere decreased within the last half- 
century, and there is no indication of a reaction in 
the near future. During the same period the rate; of 
food production hiis considerably increased. More- 
over, the decline in the birth-rate has Ixjon most 
pronounced among those classes whose? subsistence 
is most ample, thus suggesting the probability that it 
will become equally i)n?valent among the ])Oorer 
classes as soon as their plane of living is raistid. ff'lio 
contingency that men may some day become so care- 
less of the higher standjirds of comfort tis to give 
up the ])resent methods of ri?striction is too remote 
to justify anxiety on the part of this generation. 
Let us assume, however, that, under the? influence of 
religion and moral teaching, all the immoral preven- 
tives of population were discarded. Even so, we 
have no reason to doubt that the lawful checks, such 
as virtuous celibacy both temporary and permanent, 
and the decrease of iccundity that seems to be a 
necessary incident of modern life, particularly in 
cities, would be sufficient to keep the w’orld’s inhabi- 
tants well within the bounds of its productive powers. 
iSo far Jis we caVi see at present, the Malthusian 
theory, even if true in the abstract and hypotlieticially, 
is 80 hypothetical, assumes the absence of so many 
factors which are always likely to be present, that it 
is not deserving of 'serious attention, exetipt as a 
means of intellectual exercise. As a law of popula- 
tion, it is about as valuable as many of the other laws 
handed down by the classical economists. It is 
about as remote from reality as the “economic man”. 

And yet, this theory met with immediate and al- 
most universal acceptance. The book in which it 
was expounded went through six editions while 
Mrdthus was living, and exerted a remarkable^ in- 
fluence upon economics, sociology, and legislation 
during the first half of the nineteenth century. Aside 
from a section of the Socialists, the most important 
group of*' writers rejecting the Malthusian theory 
have boon Catholic economists, such as labcratore, 
Devas, Pesch, Antoine (cf. Pesch, “Lehrbuch der 
Nationalokonomie”, II, 598). Being pessimistic 
and individualistic, the teaching of Malthus agreed 
thoroughly with the temper and idc?as of liis time. 
Distress was deep and general, and the political and 
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economic theories of the day favoured the policy 
of laisaez faire. To him perhaps more than to any 
other writer is due the evil repute of the orthodox 
ecowmists, as opponents of legislation in the in- 
tefBro of the poorer classes. In the words of Devj^, 
'^Malthusianism in practice has been a grave dis- 
couragement to all works of social reform and humane 
legislation, which appeared as foolish sentiment de- 
feating its kind aims by encouraging population*' 
(Political Economy, 2nd ed.. p. 198). Malthus de- 
clared that the poor created their own poverty by 
marrying improvidently, and that any general sys- 
tem of poor relief only increased and prolonged the 
root evil, overpopulation, from which they suffered 
(Essay bk. IV, passim). Although he had a genuine 
sympathy for the poor, and believed that the pr^- 
tice of “moral restraint” in postponing or foregoing 
marriage was the one means of bettering their condi- 
tion i)ermanently, his teaching received the cordial 
approbation of the wealthier classes, because it tended 
to relieve them of “responsibility for the condition 
of the working classes, by showing that the latter had 
chiefly themselves to olamc, and not either the negli- 
gence of their superiors or the institutions of the 
country” ^Ingram, “History of Political Economy”, 
p. 121). His more recent followers among the econo- 
mists realize that an improvement in the condition of 
the masses is apt to encourage a lower birth-rate, con- 
sequently they are not opposed to all measures for im- 
rovement by legislation. Many of them, however, 
ave exaggerated the social and moral benefits of a 
low birth-rate, and have implicitly ajiprovod the im- 
moral and destructive practices upon which it depends. 
The irony of . the situation is that preventive checks, 
moral and immoral, have been adopted for the most 
part by the rich and comfortable classes, who, in 
the opinion of Malthus, were not called upon to 
make any personal contribution to the limitation of 
population. 

The most notable results of the work and teaching 
of Malthus may be summed up as follows: he con- 
tributed absolutely nothing of value to human 
knowledge or human welfare. The facts which he 
described and the remedies which he proposed had 
long been sufficiently obvious and sufficiently known. 
While he emphasized and in a striking way drew at- 
tention to the possibility of general overpopulation 
he greatly exaggerated it, and thus misled and mis- 
directed public opinion. Had hfe been better in- 
formed, and seen the facts of population in their 
true relations, he would have realized that the proper 
remedies were to be sought in better social and in- 
dustrial arrangements, a better distribution of wealth, 
and improved moral and religious education. As 
things have happened, his teaching has directly or 
indirectly led to a vast amount of social error, negli- 
gence, suffering, and immorality. 

Neo^Mdlthusianiam . — In a senjie this system is the 
extreme logical outcome of Malthusianism proper. 
While Malthus would have turned in horror from the 
practices of the newer theory, his own recommenda- 
tions were much less effective as a means to the com- 
mon end of both systems. The Neo-Malthusians 
realize better than he did, that if population is to be 
deliberately restricted to the desired extent, other 
methods than chaste abstention from or postpone- 
ment of marriage are necessary. Hence they urge 
married couples to use artificial and immoral de\dces 
for preventing conceptioh. Some of the most 
p^minent leaders of this movement were Robert 
Dale Owen, John Stuart Mill^ Charles Bjhdlaugh, 
and Annie Besant. With them deserve t6 be as- 
sociated many economists and sociologists who im- 
plicitly advocate the same practices, inasmuch as 
they glorify an indefinitely expanding standard of 
comfort, and urge limitation of offspring as the one 
certain means whereby the labour of the poorest 


paid workers may be made scarce and dear. . Some 
of the Nco-Malthusian leaders in England main- 
tained that they were merely recomirienching to the 
poor what the rich denounced but secretly practised. 

In common with the older theory from which it 
derives its name. Neo-Malthusianism assumes that 
population if unchecked will exceed subsistence, but 
oy subsistence it means a liberal, or even a progres- 
sively rising, standard of comfort. In all prob- 
ability this contention is correct, at least, in the latter 
form; for all the indications are against the supposi- 
tion that the earth can furnish an indefinitely rising 
standard of comfort for a population that contin- 
ues to increase up to the full measure of its physio- 
logical capacity. On the other hand, the practices 
and the consequences of the system are far more 
futile, deceptive, and disastrous than those of 
Malthusianism. 'Fhc practices are intrinsically im- 
moral, implying as they do either fa'ticide, or the 
perversion of natural faculties and functions, to 
say nothing of their injurious effect upon physical 
health. The condition aimed at, namely, the small 
family or no children at all, fosters a. degree of ego- 
tism and enervating st'lf-indulgenco which lessens 
very considerably the capacity for social service, 
altruism, and every form of industrial and intellec- 
tual achicivement. Htmce the economists, sociolo- 
gists, and i)hy8icians of France condemn the low 
birth-rate and the small family as a grave national 
and social evil. On the industrial side, Neo-Mal- 
thusianism soon d(ifeats its own end; for increased 
selfishness and decreased stimulus to labour arc 
naturally followed by a smaller output of product. 
If the restriction of offspring were confined to the 
poorer classes, tlnur labour would indtjed become 
scarce relatively to the higluT kinds of labour, and 
their wages would rise, provided that their pro- 
ductivity were not diminished through deterioration 
of character. As a fact, however, the comfortable 
classes a<lopt the method much more generally than 
do the poor, with the result that the excessive supply 
of unskilled labour is increased rathc^r than dimin- 
ished. Where all classes are addicted to the practice, 
the oversupply of unskilled labour remains relatively 
unchanged. The wages of all classes in France are 
lower than in Germany, England, or the United 
States (cf. Fifteenth Annual Report of the (Com- 
missioner of Labour). Finally, a constantly rising 
standard of comfort secured by the pra('tices and 
in the moral atmosphere of Neo- Malthusianism 
means not a higher but a lower plane of life; not more 
genuine culture or loftier morals, but mon; abundant 
Ijhysical enjoyments and a more refimid materialism. 

Other Theories of Population.- -liodhortus^ Marx, 
Engels, Bebel, and possibly a majority of the Social- 
ists who have considcircnl the problem, either deny a 
general tendency to excessive population, or main- 
tain that it is realized only in capitalistic society. 
Under Socialism there would be ample sustenance for 
the greatest possible increase in population, or, at any 
rate, for whatever increase that form of society would 
decide to have. Now it is quite unlikely that a 
J^cialistic organization of production, with its les- 
sened incentives to inventive and productive energy, 
would be able to provide means of living ade(|uate to 
the full cai>acity of human fecundity; and a univerj^ 
sally and continuously rising standard of comfort 
would be subj(;ct to all the ifliysical, moral, and in- 
tellectual hindrances and consequences which beset 
the suicidal system of Neo-Malthusianism. 

A respectable minority of economists >(in this con- 
nection frequently known as “optimists”) have re- 
jected the Malthusian theory from the beginning. 
Among the most prominent are,.,Ba8tiat in France, 
List (1789~184fi) in Germany, and Henry C. Carey 
in America. In a general way they all maintained 
that in proper social and industrial arrangements 
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ix>pulation will never excee<l subsistence. This was 
likewise the position of Henry George, whose attack 
upon th^tneory of Malthus is probablv more familiar 
to Americans than that of any other writer (cf. 
Progress and Poverty). Carey, whose father, 
Matthew Carey, the Philadelphia publisher, was a 
Catholic, based his view partly upon his belief in 
Providence, and partlv upon the assumption that in 
every country the richest lands and land powers re- 
main undeveloped longest; List })ointed out that 
thickly-populated lands are frequently more pros- 
perous than those with relatively few inhabitants, 
and that we have no good reason to set limits to the 
capacity of the earth, which could undoubtedly 
support many times its present population; and 
Bastiat, who had already observed the artificial ro- 
striction of the birth-rate in his own country, seems 
to have concluded that the same thing wouicl happen 
in other countries whenever subsistence tended to 
fall below the existing standards of living. Al- 
though there is some exaggeration and uncertainty 
in all these positions, they are undoubtedly nearer 
the truth than the assumptions of Malthus. 

What may be called the evolutionist theory of 
population was originated and incompletely stated 
by Charles Darwin, and developed by Herbert 
Spencer. In the latter form it has been adopted 
substantially by many biologists and sociologists. 
Although it was a chance reading of Malthus’s work 
that suggested to Darwin the idcii of the struggle for 
existence, the Si>encerian theory of population is on 
the whole opposed to the Malthusian. According 
to Spencer, the process of natural selection, which 
involves the destruction of a large proportion of the 
lower organisms, increases individuality and de- 
creases fecundity in the more developed species, 
especially in man. At length, population becomes 
automatically adjusted to subsistence at that level 
which is consonant with the highest progress. With 
regard to the future, this theory is extremely opti- 
mistic, but it is not more probable or any more 
capable of proof than his prophecy concerning the 
future identification of egoism and altruism. 

On the basis of painstaking research and abundant 
statistics, M. Arshine Dumont concluded that Malthu- 
sianism is theoretically false and practically worth- 
less, and that the only valuable generalizations about 
the relation of population to subsistence are those 
which concern a particular country, epoch, civiliza- 
tion, or form of society (cf. Nitti, op. cit.). In a 
democratic society, he says, the real danger is ex- 
cessive limitation of the birth-rate by all classes, 
even the lowest. When privileged classes and so- 
cial stratifications have disappeared, the members of 
every class strive to raise themselves above their 
present condition by restricting the number of their 
offspring. So far as it goes, this theory is a correct 
explanation of certain existing tendencies, but, as 
Fath(?r Pesch observes in reply to P. Lcroy-Beaulieii, 
the true remedy for the French conditions is not 
monarchy but the Christian religion and moral 
teaching (op. eit., II, 639). 

The theory of Nitti has a considerable similarity 
to that of Sjiencer, but the Italian sociologist exjMJcts 
the deliberat,e act ion of man, rather than any decrease 

human fecundity, to conform population to sub- 
sistence in any society in which wealth is justly 
distributed, individuality strongly developed, and 
individual activity maintained at a high level of 
efficiency (op. cit.). He repudiates, however, the ego- 
tistic and socially demoralizing ‘‘prudence” which 
is so generally practised to-day for the limitation 
of the size of families. Nevertheless, it is utterly 
unlikely that the fcane regulation which he desires 
will be obtained without the acjtive and universal 
influence of religion. With this condition added, 
his theory seems to be the most reasonable of all 


those considered in this article, and does not greatly 
differ from that of the Catholic economists. 

The latter, as we have already noted, reject 
Malthusian theory and the interpretation of somal 
facts upon which it is founded. Taking as typlM 
the views of Devas in England^ Antoine in Frai^ce, 
Perin in Belgium, Liberators in Italy, and Pesch 
in Germany (see works cited below) wo may describe 
their views in the following terms. Where produc- 
tion is effectively organized, and wealth justly dis- 
tributed; where the morals of the people render them 
Industrious, frugal, averse to debilitating comforts, 
and willing to refrain from all immoral practices 
in the conjugal relation; where a considerable pro- 
portion of the people embrace the condition of re- 
ligious celibacy, others live chastely and yet defer 
marriage for a longer or shorter ])eriod, and many 
emigrate whenever the population of any region be- 
comes congested — ^undue pressure of population 
upon subsistence will never occur except locally and 
temporarily. Probably this is as comprehensive, 
and at the same time as correct a generalization as 
can be formulated. It may be reducctl to the sum- 
mary statement of Father Pesch: ‘‘Where the 
quality of a people is safeguarded, there rt.^cd be no 
fear for its quantity” (op. cit., II, 624). Take care 
of the quality, says the learncHl Jesuit, and the quan- 
tity will take care of itself. Be anxious about the 
quantity, say the Malthusians and all the advocates 
of the small family, lest the quality deteriorate. It 
is less than eighty years since M:iltliiis died, and 
a considerably shorter time has elapsed since the 
restriction of births became in any sense general; 
yet the number is rapidly increasing everywhere of 
thoughtful men who see that the Wc^st^ern world is 
confronted by ‘‘a problem not of excessive fecundity, 
but of race suicide” (Seligman, ‘‘Principles of 
Economics”, 65). 

MALTiiUft, An Essay on the Principle of Population (London, 
182C); Nitti, Population and the Horinl System (tr. London, 
1894); Ingham, A History of Political Economy (New York, 
1894); Dkvas, Political Economy (Ijomlon, 1901); IIaolky, 
Economics (New York, 1898); iSkugman, Principles of Economics 
(New York, 1905); LibKRATOiiis, Principles of Political Economy 
(tr. lAindon, 1891); Antoine, Cours d' Economic sociale (Parts, 
1899); Perin, Premiers principes d'lconomie politique. (Paris, 
1890); Pesch, Lehrhuch der Nationalohmomie (Frqiburg, 1009); 
Faui.beck, Neomalthusianismus in Zeitschrift fur Sozialwissen- 
schaft, VI (1903). 

John A. Ryan. 

Pordenone, Gi6vanni Antonio, Italian painter, 
b. at Pordenone, 1483; d. at Ferrara, January, 1539. 
He is occasionally referred to by his family name 
Licinio, at times as Regillo, but usually as I’ordenone, 
from his birthplace, and by that name some of his 
works are signed. He is believed to have been a pupil 
of Pellegrino da ?5an Daniello. Most of the informa- 
tion respecting him is derived from Carlo Ridolli, who 
states that Pordenone’ s first commission was given 
him by a grocer in his native town, to try his boast 
that he could paint a picture as the priest commenced 
High Mass, and complete it by the time Mass was 
over. He is said to have exccaited the given com- 
mission in the required time. Most of his early work 
is to be found in the form of fresco decoration in the 
churches around Pordenone, where he spent most of 
his time. There he married twice. His work was in 
great demand in Mantua, Cremona, TreViso, and 
Sf^ilimbergo. where his rich and elaborate fresco work, 
as well as decorations for the fronts of organs, and 
altar-pieces, are found. < About 1529 he went to 
Venice, but little of his work remains in that city, save 
the two Panels representing St. Christoplier and St. 
Martin in the church of Saint Rocco. He then jour- 
nejred to Piacenza, Genoa, Ferrara, and other places, 
doing fresco decoration, and receiving warm welcome 
at each place. Returning to his native city, he re- 
ceived the honour of knighthood from King John of 
Hungary, and from that time was frequently styled 
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“Regillo”. In 1636 he was again in Venice, carrying 
out some commissions for the Council of Ten, and 
decorating the ceilings of three of their halls. These 
works were so thoroughly approved that further com- 

missions were 
given him by the 
Senate, but unfor- 
tunately every- 
thing carried out 
by Tordenone at 
that time has per- 
ished. From Ven- 
ice he went to 
Ferrara, to ex- 
ecute certain com- 
missions for 
Ercole II, Duke 
of Ferrara, but he 
was there a short 
time when he 
died. 

Rumours were 
that he had been 
poisoned by one 
of the Ferraresc 
artists, who was 
jealous of his rep- 
utation, but 
PoRDENONB (Painting by liimselO other reports 
state that he cauglit a severe chill after eating, 
and a tliird statc'ment says that he died from an 
epidemic at that time raging in the city. A con- 
temporary artist, however, gives his family name as 
Cuticello and not I/ieinio. He states definitely that 
the artist was poisoned by Ferrarese artists at the 
Angel Inn, Ferrara. His tomb is in the church 
of San Piw^lo in Ferrara. Better than most of his 
contemporaries, he w;us aci^uainted with the laws 
of perspective, and his fresco work is always well 
drawn, learned, agre(*able, and pleasant. He i)os- 
sessed great faiality and considerable power of 
originality, and biang a man of strong and very 
determined religious opinions, devoted himself heart- 
ily to church d(!Coration, and carried it out with 
exceedingly fine results. There was a strong com- 
petition between him and Titian in Venice, and 
there are statements in Venetian MSS. of the time 
which imply that certain works of Pordenonc's were 
intentionally ilestroyed by ixTsods who wc^e jealous 
of the honour and position of Titian. At the present 
d|iy, to understand his painting, it is necessary to 
vi.sit the various churches round Pordenone, as the 
quality of his workmanship cannot be ayipreciated 
from the few frescoes which remain in Venice, nor 
from the small number of easel pictures which can be 
attributed to him with any definite authority. He 
had many pupils who copieil his work cleverly, and 
who probably did most of tho^ smaller pictures at- 
tributed to him. *Perhaps his finest are those in the 
cathedrals of San Daniele, Spilimbergo, Treviso, and 
Cremona; in Munich there is a portrait of himself 
with his pupils, and there is another of himself in a 

E rivate gallery in Rome. He appears to have founded 
is ideas in Venice very much on those of Giorgione 
and Titian, but in the cathedrals already mentioned 
his work is more natural and original. 

RUbOLFi, Mariviqlie dell* Arte (Venice, 1648), and the 
tensi MS., in the Venice Library. ^ 

OKORora* Charles Williamson. 

Pordenone, Odortc of, Fr*inci.scan mis.s\onary of 
a Czech family named Mattiussi, b. at Villanova near 
Pordenone, Friuli, Italy, about 1286; d. at Udine, 14 
Jan., 1331. About 1300 he entered the Franciscan 
Order at Udine. Towards the middle of the thirteenth 
century the Franciscans were commis.sioned by the 
Holy Sec to undertake missionary work in the interior 



of Asia. Among the missionaries sent there were John 
Plano Carpini, William Rubruquis, and John of 
Montecorvmo. Odoric was called to follow»tl.¥5m, and 
in April, 1318, started from Padua, crossed the Black 
Sea to Trebizond, went through Persia by way of the 
Tauris. Sultaniah, where in 1318 John XXII had 
erecteu an archbishopric, Kashain, Yezd, and Persepo- 
lis; he also visited Farsistan, Khuzistan, and Chal- 
dea, and then went back to the Persian Gulf. From 
Hormuz he went to Tana on the Island of Salsette, 
north of Bombay. Here he gathered the remains of 
Thomas of Tolentino, Jacopo of Padua, Pietro of 
Siena, and Demetrius of Tiflis, Franciscans who, a 
short time before, had suffered martyrdom, and took 
them with him so as to bury them m China. From 
Salsette he went to Malabar, Fondaraina (Flandrina) 
that lies north of Calicut, then to Cranganore that 
is south of Calicut, along the Coromandel Coast, 
then to Meliapur (Mailras) and Ceylon. He then 

g assed the Nicobar Islands on his way to Lamori, a 
ingdom of Sumoltra (Sumat ra) ; he also visited Java. 
Banjannasin on the southern coast of Borneo, and 
Tsiompa (Champa) in the southern part of Cochin 
China, and finally reached Canton in China. From 
Canton he travelled to Zaitoum, the largest Chinese 
seaport in the Middle Ages, and Che-kiang, and went 
overland by way of Fu-cheu, the ca])ital of the 
province of Fokien, to Quinsay (Tlangcheiifu), cele- 
brated by Marco Polo. He reinaini»d in China and 
went to Nanking, Yangchufu, and finally travelled by 
the great canal and the Hwangho River to Khan-balig 
or Peking, the capital of the Great Khan. At that 
time the aged Montccorvino was still archbishop in 
Peking, where Odoric remained three years. On 
his return journey he went overland by way of 
Chan-si through Tibet, from tlu^re apparently by way 
of Badachschan to the Tauris and Armenia, reaching 
home in 1330. 

In May, 1330^ at the request of his sup(;rior, Gui- 
dotto, Odoric dictated an account of his travels to 
Brother William of Holagna while; at the monast ery of 
St. Anthony at Padua. According to another version 
Hennr of Glatz, who was at that time st aying at the 
papal court at Avignon, made notes of the ai^counts 
given by Odoric's travelling companions and wrote 
them out at Prague in 1340. Unfortunately Odoric 
accepted many fabulous storic's and for a long period 
it was doubted wheth(;r he had really seen all the 
places and regions he described . 1 1 is narrat ive, though, 
IS veracious, and he is the first Kuroiiean traveller 
from whom are learned many peculiarities of the 
Chinese people and country which Marco Polo did 
not mention, because he had grown accustomed to 
them. It is to be regretted that he does not give a 
more det-ailed account of Tibet and lihasa, the capital 
of the Dalai-Lama, which he was t he first European 
to enter. ITie account of his travels was wiihdy spread 
by Mandeville’s plagiarisms from them, Mandeyille's 
work being exceedingly popular in the later Middle 
Ages and much used as a manual by geographers of 
that period. Numerous manuscripts of Odoric's 
travels were current in It, aly,* France, Germany, and 
England. They were first printed at Pesaro. A Latin 
version appeared in Marcellino da Civezza^s ^‘Storia 
universale delle miasioni Francescane”, III (Rc^me, 
1859), 739-81; an English translation was made by 
Yule in his work “Cathay and the Way Thither 1 
(London, 1866), 1-162; a French version with very 
good notes was made by Henri Cordier “Les voyages 
en Asie au XIV® sidcle du bienheureux frere Odoric de 
Ponienone” (Paris, 1891). • 

Besides the editions already given may be mentioned: Asquini, 
Vita e vioffoi del B. Odorieo da Udine (Udine, 17.37); Kunstmann, 
Die Mixeionen in Indien u. Chinn in XIV. Jahrh. m Ilistor.-polit. 
Blatter, XXXVIII (Munich, 1856), .507^^; Richthofen, China, 
I (Berlin, 1877), 617-8; Domf.nichelli, Sopra la vita e i viaggi del 
bealo Odorieo da Pordenone' dell* or dine de^ Minori (Prato, 1881); 
Gnauck, Odorich von Pordenone, dn Orientreieender d, XIV, 
Jahrh, (Leipzig, 1895). OtTO HaRTIO. 
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Ponnort, Thomas, Venerable. English martyr, 
b. at Hull about 1559; d. at St. Paul’s Churchyard, 20 
Feb., 1592 He was probably related to the family of 
Ponnort of Great Grimsby and Saltfletby, Lincoln- 
shire. George Pormort, Mayor of Grimsby in 1565, 
had a second son Thomas baptized, 7 February, 1566, 
but this can hardly be the martyr. After receiving 
some education at Cambridge, he went to Rheims, 15 
January, 1581, and thence, 20 March following, to 
Rome, where he was ordained priest in 1587. He en- 
tered the household of Owen Lewis, Bishop of Cassano, 
6 March, 1587. On 25 April, 1590, Pormort became 
prefect of studies in the Swiss college at Milan. He 
was relieved of this ofllce, and started for England, 15 
September, without waiting for his faculties. Cross- 
ing the St. Gotthard Pass, he reached Brussels before 
29 N o vember . There he became man-servant to Mrs. 
Geoffrey Pole, under the name of Whitgift, the Prot- 
estant archbishop being his godfather. With her he 
went to Antwerp, intending to proceed to Flushing, 
and thence to England. He wiis arrested in London 
on St. James’s Day (25 July), 1591, but he managed to 
escape. In August or September, 1591, he was again 
taken, and committed to Bridewell, whence he was re- 
moved to Topeliffe’s house. He was repeatedly nicked 
and sustained a rupture in consequence. On 8 Febru- 
ary following he was convicted of high treason for be- 
ing a seminary priest, a.nd for reconciling John Bar- 
wys, or Burrows, haberdasher. He pleaded that he 
had no faculties; but he was found guilty., At the bar 
he accused Topeliffe of having boasted to him of inde- 
cent familiarities with the queen. Hence Topeliffe ob- 
tained a mandamus to the sheriff to proceed with the 
execution, though Archbishop Whitgift endeavoured to 
delay it and make his godson conform, and though (it 
is said) Pormort would have admitted conference with 
Protestant ministers. The gibbet was erected over 
against the haberdasher’s shop, and the martyr was 
kept standing two hours in his shirt upon the ladder on 
a very cold day, while Topeliffe vainly urged him to 
withdraw his accusation. 

POLLF.N, English Martyrs tB84-iG03 (London, 1908), 187-190, 
200-2, 208-10, 292; Acts of the English Martyrs (London, 1891), 
118-20; Challonra, Missionary Priests^ I, no. 95; Gillow, 
Bihl. Diet. Eng. Cath., a. v.; Harleian Society Publications^ LII 
(London, 1904), 790; Knox, Douay Diaries (London, 1878), 

174-7. John B. Wainewright. 

Porphyreon, titular sec, suffragan of Tyre in 
Phoenicia Prima. It is described in the ^'iSTotitia 
Episcopatuum” of Antioch as belonging to the sixth 
century (Echos d’Orient, X, 1907, 145), but does not 
appear in that of the tenth century (op. cit., 97). 
I^quien (Oriens christ., II, 829-32) mentions five of 
its bishops: Thomas, 451; Alexander, at the end of 
the fifth century; Theodore, 518; Christophorus, 536; 
and Paul (contemporary of Justinian 11), 565-78. 
There were two Porphyreons in this province, one, 
described by Scylax (civ, ed. Mtiller) north of Sidon 
and also by Palerin of Bordeaux (Itinera hierosoly- 
mitana, ed. Gcyer, 18) eight miles from Sidon, is now 
the village of El-Djiyeh, in the midst of the beautiful 
gardens between SaidcOr and Beirut, near the Khan en- 
Nebi Yunt^s; a second Porphyreon, according to the 
Pseudo-Antoninus (Itinera hierosolymitana, 161), 
may be located six or seven miles north of Carmel. 

Mi^istorians of the Crusades (William of Tyre and 
James of Vi try) confound this town with the modern 
Caipha. The latter corresponds to our see. In fact 
Saint Simeon Stylitc the Young, contemiiorary of 
Paul Bishop of Porphyreon, affirms (Mansi, “Con- 
cilionim collectio”, XIII, p. 160) that the episcopal 
town may be found near Castra, a place inhabited by 
the Samaritans. Now, in the same epoch the Pseudo- 
Antoninus (op. cit4, 160) locates the Castra Samari- 
tanorum a Sucamina (Caipha) milliario subtus monte 
Carmelo” south of Porphyreon. The identification 
is therefore incontestible. The church of Porphyreon, 


dedicated to the Blessed Virgin, was not built by 
Justinian II but by Justinian I (Procopius, “Dc 
iEdificiis”, V, ix; '^Historia arcana”, xxx). The 
ruins of Poiphyreon should be found near Belu8,;the 
Nahr Namcin, in the sands of which may still be Mn 
the murex hrandaris and the murex irunculua (thorny 
shell fish), from which is extracted the famous purple 
dye of Tyre, and which has given its name to Porphy- 
reon. 

S. Vailh£. 

Porphyrius. See Neo-Platonism. 

Porphyrius, Saint, Bishop of Gaza in Palestine, 
b. at Thessalonica about 347 ; d. at Gaza. 26 February, 
420. After five years in the Egyptian desert of Scete 
he lived five years in a cave near the Jordan. In 
spite of his impaired health, he frequently visited the 
scene of the Resurrection. Here he met the Asiatic 
Mark, at a later date a deacon of his church and his 
biographer. To effect the sale of the property still 
owned by Porphyrius in his native city, Mark set out 
for Thessalonica and, upon ins return, the proceeds 
were distributed among the monasteries of E^pt and 
among the necessitous in and around Jerusalem. In 
392 Porphyrius was ordained to the priesthood, and 
the relic of the Holy Cross was intrusted to his care. 
In 395 he became Bishop of Gaza, a stronghold of 
paganism, with an insignificant Christian community. 
The attitude of the pagan population was hostile so 
that the bishop appealed to the emperor for protection 
and pleaded repeatedly for the destruction of pagan 
temples. He nnally obtained an imperial rescript 
ordering the destruction of pagan sanctuaries at Gaza. 
A Christian church was erected on the site of the 
temple of Mamas. In 415 Porphyrius attended the 
Council of Diospolis. The **Vita S. Porphyrii” of 
Mark the Deacon, formerly known only in a Latin 
translation, was published in 1874 by M. Haupt in 
its original Greek text; a new edition was issued in 
1895 by the Bonn Philological Society, 

Acta SS., Feb., Ill (Paris. 1865), 649-66; Nxtth, De Mard 
diaconi vita Porphyrii episcopi Gaiensis quastiones historica et 
grammatics (Bonn, 1897) ; Bctleb, Lives of the Saints^ 26 Feb. 

N. A. Weber. 

Porrecta, Serafino, family name* Capponi, 
called a Porrecta from the place of birth, theoloman, 
b. 1536; d. at Bologna, 2 Jan., 1614. He joined the 
Dominican Order at Bologna in 1552. His life was 
devoted entirely Vo study, teaching, writing, and 
preaching. He is best known as a commentator on 
the ”Summa” of St. Thomas; he also wrote valuable 
commentaries on the books of the Old and New 
Testaments. His duties as a professor prepared him 
well for work of this kind, for he taught philosophy, 
theolo^ (dogm&tic and moral), and Sacred Scrip- 
ture. In 1606, Father Capponi was invited to teach 
theology and Sacred Scripture to the Carthusians in a 
monastery near Bolqgna. He accepted the invitation, 
but two years later he was recalled to Bologna, where 
he died. Fr. Michele Pio, who wrote his life, states 
that on the last day of his life Porrecta completed his 
explanation of the last verse of the Psalms. The 
people of Bologna venerated him as a saint; miracles, 
attested by the ordinary, are said to have been 
wrought through his intercession and his body was 
taken (1615) &om the community buryin’g-ground 
tb be deposited in the Dominican church. It h al- 
most universally admitted that, until the Leonine 
edition of St. Thomas’s Vorks appeared, there were 
no editions more highly prized or more helpful fo 
student^" of the **Summa” than those which con- 
tained "the Porrecta-Cajetan commentaries. The 
distinguishing features of these commentarira are 
well set forth in the title of the Venice edition of 
1612. His principal works are: ^Elucidationes 
formalcs in summam theologicam S. Thoms do 
Aquino” (Venice, 1588, 1596); ”8umma totius 
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iheologise D. Thomse . . . cum eliicidationibus forma- 
libvs ...” (Venice, 1612; Padua, 1698; Rome, 
17>3). To the first volume were added: (a) De 
altitudinc doctrinse Thornisticsc'; (b) Regulae ad 
KJBtIbrem’; (c) P"ive indices. Echard censures the 
addition of Fr. Javelli^s “Expositio in primam 
partem” and “Tractatus de pnescientia et prajdes- 
tinatione”; “Veritates aure® supra totam legem 
veterem. . . (Venice, 1590); ** Commentaries on 
St. Matthew” (Venice, 1602); “St. John” (Venice, 
1604); those on St. Mark and St. Luke were not 
published; “Scholia super comp, theologic® veri- 
tatis Alberti Magni” (Venice, 1588, 1590). Echard 
says the compendium wjxs not by Albert us Mag- 
nus (I, p. 176); “Tota theologia S. Th. Aquin. in 
compendium redacta” (Venice, 1597); “Commen- 
tarii in psahnos” (one volume published, Bologna, 
1692). 

Qu^tif and Echard, Script. Ord. Prred.. IT (Paria, 1721), 
392; Michkle Pio, Vila e morte del ven. P. M. Fr. Scrafino delta 
Porrccta (Bologna, 1615). 

D. J. Kennedy. 

Porta, Carlo, poet, b. at Milan in 1775; d. there, 
5 January. 1821; educated by the Jesuits at Monza 
and in the seminary at Milan. Finding uncongenial 
the mercantile pursuits for which his family had 
destined him, he obtained posts in the treasury de- 
partment first at Venice and later at MiLan. He 
served under the government of the Cisalpine Re- 
public and, without ceasing to be an Italian patriot, 
welcomed the return of tlie Austrian rule, since it 
seemed to promise peace and prosperity. At Milan 
he enjoyed the comi)anionship of noted men of letters, 
among them Foscolo and Monti. His fame is based 
upon his felicito\is use of the Milanese dialect for 
poetical purposes. He was a Romanticist and argued 
in favour of the doctrines of his friends Manzoni and 
Grossi in the<;anlica “El Romanticism”, the “Dodos 
SonittarabaaGiavan” (i.e. Giordani), the “Meneghin 
Classegh ”, and others. Some of his view’s are opposed 
to the I’rench, who had brought so much misery into 
Italy. He is most successful in humorous composi- 
tions, in which lie truly delineates Milanese types, 
especially in “Le desgrazi de Giovannin Bongee” and 
“Le olter desgrazi de Giovannin Bongee”. In his 
use of dialect Porta evinces the greatest skill; his 
language is the language of the people adapted in a 
most masterly way to the purposes of literary ex- 
pression. 

Barbieua, Poesie editc, inedite e rnre^ scelte e illustrate (Flor- 
ence, 1S87); Pocsie rived ute augli orifjinnli (Milan, 1887, with a 
hibliograph 3 ^ by RonEcciii); LtyrrEMBRiNi, II Mcli, il Cardone 
il Porta in Morandi, Antologia; D’Ovidio and Saii.f.r, Porta 
« il Manzoni in Discussioni Mamoniane (Citttl di Cnsteilo, 1886). 

J. j). M. Ford. 

Porta, Giacomo della, architect and sculptor, b. 
at Porlizza on Lake Lugano 1541 ; d. 1604. He w’as a 
pupil of Michelangelo and succeeded Vignola as archi- 
tect of St. Peter’s. Here he removed the temporary 
choir built by Brarnante and with the aid of Domenico 
Fontana finished the dome and lantern by 1500 or 
1592. He completed the plan of 11 Gesfl, the ground- 
plan and other chief architectural features of which 
are the work of Vignola, departing somewluit from his 
predecessor. Dells Porf,a’s facade was, in connexion 
with Vignola’s work, an authoritative model for large 
nuinfiiers of buildings in the Baroque style. Tlite 
facade, fairly simple in design, is built in two stones, 
is topped by a gable, and divided by half-pillars and 
pilasters, panels and niches. It can hardly be said to 
possess a clearly defined ecclesifystical characHcr; the 
windows and entrances recall rather the stj^le of a 
palace. In Santa Maria ai monti, he followed the 
pound-plan of the church of II GesO. He made the 
facade of San Luigi de’ francesi a piece of decorative 
work entirely independent of the body of the struc- 
ture, a method much copied later. Another architec- 


tural work is Santa Catarina de’ funari at Rome. 
With Carlo Madema he built the church of San Gio- 
vanni de’ Fiorentini from the designs of Sahsovino. 
Sometimes the Sapienza at Rome is ascribed to Michel- 
angelo; however, della Porta had charge of the erec- 
tion and work on the interior of the building although 
he did not complete it. In constructing an addition 
to Maria Maggiore he altered the plans of Michel- 
angelo. He had something of the spirit of this great 
master, although he had neither the ability nor the 
desire to follow him in everything; yet he did not fall 
into the uncout h exaggerations of the later period. In 
the Palazzo Farnese his work is associated with that 
of Sangallo and Michelangelo. The Villa Aldobrandini 
with its superb gardens show's wdiat beautiful work 
della Porta could construct when free to follow his 
own ideas. At Genoa he built the Annunziata, not 
with pilasters, a met hod much admired In the Baroque 
style, but as a columned basilica, without, however, 
infringing on the spacious width customary in this 
style. This is one of the most, beautiful churches of 
the period. As a sculptor flella Porta w'orked on the 
Certosa of Pavia. He has I 'ft some? fine groups for 
fountains, especially the fountains at the Capitol and 
on the Piazza Mattel. In sculpture his teacher was 
il Gobbo. 

Hecker, Kunst u. Kilnstler d. 16., 17. u. 18. Jahrh. (Leipzig, 
186.3--6.'>) ; Buik'Kiiardt, Cicerone, 7Lh eel.. Bode (Leipzig, 1898); 
QuATUEMfeitE DE QuiNCY, llist. des architertes (Paris, 183U); Gur- 
UTT, Gesch. d. liarockstils in Italien (Stuttgart, 1887). 

G. Gietmann. 

Portable Altar. See Altar, sub-title Port- 
able Altar. 

Portalegre, Diocese op, suffragan of Lisbon, 
Portugal, established by Pope Julius 111 in 1550. 
Its first bishop was Julian d’ Alva, a 8i)aniard, who 
was transf(?rred to Miranda in 1557. On 17 July, 
1560, Andiz’ de Noronlia succeeded to the diocese, but 
he wtis promot ed to Placeiieia in 1581. Frci Amador 
Arraes, the iicjxt bishoj), was the author of a cele- 
brated book of “Dialogues”; he resigned in 1582, and 
retiretl to the college of lus order in Coimbra, where 
he remained till his death. Lopo Soares de Alber- 
garia and Frei Manoel de Gouvea died before re- 
ceiving th.c Bulls confirming their nomination. Diego 
Conra, nf?pliew of the Venerable Bartholomew of the 
Martyrs and Bishop of Ceuta, became bishop in 
1598, and died on 9 October, 1614. Among the bish- 
ops of Portalegro during the seventeenth century 
was Ricardo Ru.sscll, an h^nglishman, who took 
possession of the see on 17 September, 1671, and was 
subsequently transferred to Vizeu. The present 
bishop is Antonio Mutinho, transferred from Ca- 
boverde in 1909. The diocese contains 197,343 
Catholics, 16 Protestants, 148 parishes, 286 priests, 
447 churches and chapels. 

Port Aufirusta, Diocere of (Port august an a), 
suffragan of Adelaide, South Australia, created in 
1887. Its boundaries are: north, the twenty-fifth 
degree of S. latitude; east, the States of Queensland 
and New South Wales; west, the State of West 
Australia; south, the counties Musgrave, Jervois, 
Daly, Stanley, Light, Eyre, and the River Murray. 
As the limits originally fixed were found insufficient, 
the counties of Vi(;toria and Burra were added. At 
its inception the diocese was heavily burdened with 
debt and the Catholic population, numbering about 
1 1 jOOO, became much diminished owing to the period- 
ical droughts to which a large portion of the diocese 
is subject. The town of Port Augusta zommands a 
splendid position at the head of Spencer’s Gulf, 
overlooking which is the cathedral, a fine stone edifice. 
Its Catholic population is still small, but is bound to 
increase when the great overland railways to West 
Australia and to Port Darwin in the far Northern 
Territory become linked together. 
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Right Rev. John O'Reily, D.D. (to-day Arch- 
bishop of Adelaide), consecrated by Cardinal Moran 
at Sydnej^ 1 May, 1888, was the first Bishop of Port 
Augusta. His chief work was liquidating the dio- 
cesan debts, especially that of the cathedral. He 
introduced the Sisters of the Good Samaritan from 
Sydney to Port l^rie in 1890. On 5 January, 1895, 
he was transferred to Adelaide as archbishop. The 
second bishop, Right Rev. James Maher, D.D. (d. at 
Pekina, 20 December, 1905), first vicar-general, then 
administrator sede vacanle, was consecrated at Ade- 
laide, 26 April, 1896. His episcopate was marked by 
a succession of fully nine years of drought, which ex- 
tended over the larger portion of the diocese. Owing 
to this disaster it was impossible to make much 
material progress, but the finances of the see were 
kept steadily in view. The third bishop and present 
occupant of the see. Right Rev. John Ilcnry Norton, 
D.D. (b. at Ballarat, Victoria, 31 Dec., 1855), was 
consecrated at Adelaide, 9 December, 1906. He is 
the first native of Ballarat to be ordained priest, the 
first Victorian, and the third Australian, native to be 
raised to the episcopate. He received his early edu- 
cation in that city and afterwards engaged in the 
study and practice of architecture for four years. 
In 1872 he entered St. Patrick’s College, Melbourne, 
became an undc^rgraduatc of Melbourne University, 
and, on 10 June, 1876, received minor orders from 
Archbishop Goold. Early in 1878 he became aflili- 
ated to the then Diocese of Adelaide under Right Rev. 
C. A. Reynolds, D.D., and was sent by him to Europe 
to finish his studies. After a year at St. Kieran’s 
College, Kilkenny, Ireland, he was admitted to 
Prop^anda College, Rome, and was ordained by 
Cardinal Monaco la Valetta in St, John Lateran’s, 
8 April, 1882. Returning to Adelaide, February, 

1883, he was engaged at the cathedral until January, 

1884, when he was appointed first resident priest of 
the new district of Petersburg, where he has resided 
ever since. He was made diocesan consul tor in 1894, 
vicar-general under Dr, Maher, 2 May, 1896, admin- 
istrator sede vacanle on the latter’s dcjith, and ap- 
pointed bishop, 18 August, 1906. IIcj was consecrated 
in St. Francis Xavier’s Cathedral, Adelaide, by Most 
Rev. Michael Kelly, D.D., Coadjutor Arclibishoj) of 
Sydney on 9 December, 1906. As parish priest he 
erected a church, presbytery, school, and convent at 
Petersburg, also churches at Dawson, Nackara, Lan- 
celot, Yongala, Tectulpa, Renmark, Farina, and other 
places. He published three ^‘Reports on the liabili- 
ties of the Diocese”. He has rec(mtly completed a 
successful campaign for the final liquidation of the 
cathedral and Kooringa church debts. During his 
episcopate churches have been erected at Warner- 
town, Hammond, and Wilmington, and convents at 
Caltowie, Jamestown, and Georgetown. 

The diocese is divided into nine districts (not 
including the West Coiist from Talia to West Aus- 
tralia, which is visited from Port Lincoln in the arch- 
diocese), namely. Port Augusta, Carrieton, Hawker, 
Georgetown, Jamestown, Kooringa, Pekina, Peters- 
burg, and Port Pirie. There are 10 diocesan pric^sts, 34 
churches, two religious orders of women — the Sisters 
of St. Joseph, numbering 33, and the Sistens of the 
Good Samaritan, numbering 9. The former have con- 
. vents and primary schools in Port Augusta, Gladstone, 
Jamestown, Caltowie, Kooringa, Pekina, Quorn, 
Georgetown, and Petersburg; the latter are estab- 
lished at Port Pirie only, where they manage two pri- 
mary schools, including a boarding and select school. 
The children in these thirteen schools number 754. 
The Society of Jesus hati resident missionary priests 
at Port Pine, Kooringa, Georgetown, and Jamestowui, 
long before the formation of the territory into a new 
diocese. As circumstances permitted, they relin- 
quished Port Pirie in November, 1890, Kooringa in 
September, 1899, and Jamestown and Georgetown 


in September, 1900. Schools are maintained in 24 
different places, the aggregate cost of salaries and 
general maintenance being estimated at £27,50^ in 
the last twenty years, the original cost of the build- 
ings at £18,250, or a total expenditure of £45,75(X^y 
the Catholic population, which, according to the 
census of 1901, is estimated at 11,953. 

Australasian Catholic Directory; O’Reily, Maher, Norton, 
Reports on the liahililies of the Diocese of Port ugusta (published 
between 1889-1907). 

JouN H. Norton. 

Port-au-Prince, Archdiocese of (Portus Prin- 
ciPis), comprises the western part of the Republic of 
Haiti. Its population numbt^rs about 668,700, mostly 
Catholics, the greater part of whom have but a slight 
knowledge of their religion, and are scjittercd over a 
surface of about 3080 sq. miles. The archdiocese was 
created by the Bull of 3 June, 1801, and has ever since 
hjul a clergy almost exclusively French. In the eigh- 
teenth century the territory of the present archdiocese 
was served by the Dominicans, and after the French 
Revolution was left in the hands of unworthy clergy, 
who were driven out after the Concordat of 1860, 
The archdiocese has had five archbisliops: Mgrs 
Testard du Cosquer (1863-69); Guilloux^( 1870-85); 
Hillion (1886-90); Tonti (1894-1902); Conan (1903). 
In January, 1906, Most Rev. Julian Conan held the 
first provincial council of Haiti whose acts were 
approvetl by the Congregation of the Council, 3 
August, 1907. Fourteen diocesan synods have also 
been held and their acts and statutes have regularly 
been published. The seminary for senior students is 
in France (St. Jacques, Finistcre), and there is a 
seminary-college at Port-au-Prince directed by the 
Feathers of the Holy Ghost with 500 pupils. About 
an equal number of boys receive their instruction at 
the Institution 8t. Louis de Gonzague, kept by the 
Brothers of Christian Instruction. There are two 
secondary establishments for girls: Ste Rose de Lima, 
directed by the Sisters of St. Joseph de Cluny, and 
Notre Dame dii Sacn^-Coeur, directed by the Filles de la 
Sagesse. The province lias a monthly religious bul- 
letin publi.shed at Port-au-Prince. Archbi.shop Guil- 
loux has left a valuable work for the history of the 
archdiocese and of the province, “Le Concordat 
d’Haiti, ses resultats”, a pamphlet of twenty-eight 
pages relating to the origin of the different diocesan 
works, '^riie metropolitan church has honorary 
canons, not constituting a chapter, and named by the 
arcdibishop. The archdiocese (1911) has 24 parishes, 
140 rural chapels; y)ric'sts, 55 secular, 42 regular; 67 
Brothers of Instruction; 192 sisters. 

A. Cabor. 

Port de la P&iz. See Cap Haitien, Diocese op. 

Porter, doorkeeper (ostiariusj Lat. ostium, a door), 
denoted among the Romans the slave whose duty it 
was to guard the ent?rance of the house. In the Roman 
period all hous(?8 of the better class had an ostiarius, 
or ostiary, whose duties were considered very in- 
ferior. When, from the end of the second century, 
the Christian communities began to own houses for 
holding church Services and for purposes of admin- 
istration, church ostiarics are soon mentioned, at least 
for the larger cities. They are first referred to in the 
letter of Pope Cornelius to Bishop Fabius of AiRioch 
wr^ten in 251 (Eusebius, ”H. Ph”, VI, 43), wliere it 
is said that there were 7hcn at Rome 46 priests, 7 
deacons, 7 subdcacons, 42 acolytes, and 52 exorcists, 
lectors, tand ostiarics, or doorkeepers. According •'to 
the statement of ‘the “Liber Pontificalis” (ed. 
Duchesne, 1, 155) an ostiary named Romanus suffered 
martyrdom in 258 at the same time as St. Lawrence. 
In Western Europe the office of the ostiary was the 
lowest grade of the minor clergy. In a law of 377 of 
the Codex Theodosianus (Lib. XVI, tit. II, num. 
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XXIV; ed. Gothofredi, VI, I, 67) Intended for the 
Vicariate of Italy, the ostiaries are also mentioned 
am^g the clergy who have a right to personal im- 
munity. In his loiter of 1 1 March, 494, to the bishops 
o# southern Italy and Sicily Pope Gelasius says that 
for admission into the clergy it was necessary that the 
candidate could read (must, therefore, have a certain 
amount of education), for vrithout this prerequisite an 
applicant could, at the most, only fill the office of an 
ostiary (P. L., LVT, 691). In Rome itself this oflic^e 
attained to no particular development, as a large part 
of these duties, namely the actual work nec(\ssary in 
the church building, what is now probably the duty 
of the sexton, was at Rome performed by the mnn- 
sionarii. The clergy of the three lower grades (minor 
orders) wore united at Rome into the Schola canloTum 
and as such took part in the church ceremonies. There 
are no special prayers or ceremonies for the ordination 
of the lower clergy in the oldest liturgical books of the 
Roman Church. For the Gallican Rite, short state- 
ments concerning the ordination of the lower orders, 
among them that of the ostiaries, arc found in the 
‘‘Statuta ecclesia) antiqua”, a collection of canons 
which appeared at Arlc'S about the beginning of the 
sixth cenCliry (Maassen, ‘‘Quellen ties Kirchen- 
rechts”, 1, 382). The “ Sacramentarium GelasianunP' 
and the “Missale Francorum” contain the same rite 
with tlio prayers used on this occasion. 

According to these the ostiaries are first instructed 
in their duties by the archdeacon; after this he brings 
them before the bishoj), who takes the keys of the 
church from the alt.ar and hands them to the candidate 
for ordination with the words: *4^'ulfil thine office to 
show that thou k no west that thou wilt give account to 
God concerning the things that are locked away under 
these keys.” Tlien follows a praycT for the candidate 
and a prayer for the occasion that the bishop j^ro- 
nounces over him. ^rhis ceremony was also at a later 
date adopted by the Roman Church in its liturgy and 
has continued with slight changes in the formulae 
until now. In Latin Westeni Europe, outside of 
Rome, in the late Roman era and the one following, 
the ostiaries were still actually employed as guardians 
of the church buildings and of tlw’ir contents. This is 
shown by the epitaph of one Ursat ius, an ostiary of 
Trier (Corpus inscr. latin., XI 11, 3789). An ostiary 
of the church of Salona is also men! ioned in an epitaph 
(Corpus inscr. latin., ITT, 13142). Later, however, in 
th6 Latin Church the office of ostiAry universally re- 
mained only one of the degrees of ordination and the 
actual work of the ostiary was transferred to the laity 
(sacristans, sextons, etc.). In the ordination of 
ostiaries at the present day their duties arc thus 
enumerated in the Pontifical: /‘Percuterc cymbalum 
ct campanam, aperire ec(4esiam cl sacrarium, 
librum ci aperire qui pr®dicjit” (to ring the bell, to 
open the church and sacristy, to open the book for 
the preacher) . The forms of prayer for the ordination 
are similar to those* in the old Gallican Rite. In tlie 
East there were also doorkc^epers in the service of the 
Church. They are enumerated as ccclesiiistical per- 
sons by the Council of Laodicea (343-81). lake the 
acolytes and exorcists, they were only appointed to 
serve the church, but received no actual ordination, 
and were not regarded as belonging to the ecclesias- 
tical hiertirchy. According to the “Apostolic Con- 
stitutions belonging to the end of the fourth centurji^ 
the guarding of the door of the church during ^tfie 
service was the duty of the^cacons and subdcacons. 
Thus the doorkeepers exercised their office only when 
service was not being held. 

Duchesne, Originea du cuUc cAr^a'an tsth cd., Paris, fi)09), 349 
■q.; WiELAND, 2>. genetuche Entwicklung d. sogen. Ordinea 
minors in den drei eraten Jahrhunderien (Homo, 1807), 54 sqq., 
161 sqq.; Thomassinus, Vetua et nova eccleaice disdpUna drea 
benefida el benefidarioa, pt. i, lib. I, cap. xxz-zxxiii, I (Lyons, ed. 
1706), 310 sqq. 

J. P. Kirsgh. 


Porter, Francis, controversialist and historian, 
b. at Kingston, near Navan, Ireland, 1622; d. at 
Rome, 7 April. 1702. He was descended**fn)m the 
Norman family of Le Porter, which had been settled 
in Ireland from the time of Henry II, and were great 
benefactors of the Franciscans. While still very 
young, Porter went to Rome, entered the Fran- 
ciscan Order, took degrees in philosophy and 
theology, and for several years taught controversial 
theology, ecclesiastical history and dogmatic the- 
ology in St. Isidore's College. King James II ap- 
pointed him his theologian and historiographer. In 
1679 he published in Rome his “Securis cvangelica 
ad hffircsis radices posit a", an able controversial 
work in which he confutes the fundamental prin- 
ciples of Protestantism and its sevtTal sects. In the 
same year he published at Rome his “Palinodia Re- 
ligionis pnetensac reformat®”, in which he proves 
with solid and convincing arguments that the 
Catholic Church is the Church founded by Jesus 
Christ. To it is prefixed a “T^nefatio apologetica” 
— a noble appeal to the princes and state councillors 
of Protestant coiintri(‘s to abolish the. infamous laws 
promulgated in their respective? states against the 
Catholic Cliurch. His compendium of the ecclesias- 
tical annals of the Kingdom of Ii eland was published 
in Rome in 1690, and dedicated to l\jpe Alexander 
VIII. After a brief outline of the civil history of 
Ireland, tlie author gives a summary account of the 
foundations of t he several dioceses and religious houses 
pointing out tlie constancy of the Irish people in 
preserving tlie l\‘iitTi, and the persecutions they suf- 
fered for their religion. 

Hesid(?s the works mentioned above, he published 
“Systema dccretorurn dogmaticorum”, Avignon, 
1693; “ Disquisit io thcologica de priesorvjuido 

feedore inito cum Principe Diiriaco ha‘retico invasorc 
regi® coron® ac dictionum Jacobi IT, legitirni et 
Catholici principis. Pr®mittitur facti historia”, 
Rome, 1683 ; “ De abolit ionc consuetudinis prie- 

st antli juramentum reis”, Rome, 1696; “Refutatio 
IVophctiarum falso attributarum S. Malachi®”, 
Rome, 1698. 

Joannes a S. Antonio, BihUotheca Universa Frandacana 
(Madrid, 1704); Bjiknan, Eccl. I/iatorgof Ireland (Dublin. 1804); 
Webb, Compendium of Irinh Biography (Dublin, 1878); Cogan, 
Diocese of Mvath, Aririent and Modern (Dublin, 1870); da 
C iVEzzA, Sloria dclle Miasioni Frnncescane, VII (Prato, 1883); 
MSS. in Franciscan Convent, Dublin. 

Gregory Cleary. 

Porter, George, Archbishop of Bombay, b. 1825 
at Exeter, England; d. at Bombay, 28 September, 
1889. Of Scotch descent, he was educated at Stony- 
hurst and joined the Society of Jesus in 1841. After 
making his novitiate at Hodder, and devoting three 
years to philosophy at Stony hurst, he was employed 
in teaching at Stonyhurst and at St. Francis Xavier's 
College, Liverpool, becoming prefect of studies at the 
former college in 1849. In 1853 he went to St. 
Beuno's College, North Wales, for theology, and in 
1856 was ordained priest. His theological studies 
were completed in Rome under Passaglia and Schra- 
der. After two years more spent at Stonyhurst and 
a year at Liessc, near Laon, Father Porter returned 
to St. Beuno's, where for four years he occupied the 
chair of dogmatic theology. He was then appointed 
rector at Liverpool, but was moved to London in 
1871, becoming master of novices two years later. 
In 1881 he was appointed rector of Farm Street, 
London, but he was soon called to Fiesolc as assistant 
to the general. In December, 1886, he^ was made 
Archbishop of Bombay (q. v.). Father Porter's 
collected “Letters” (London, 1891) reveal the ver- 
satility of his mind and his skill in direction. He 
translated or wrote prefaces for a dumber of spiritual 
books and compiled “The Priest's Manual for the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass” (Liverpool, 1868). 
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Some of his meditations and considerations have been 
printed for private circulation. 

Gillov^ ffibl . Die, Eng . Cath., ». v. 

Charles Plater. 

Portio Congrua. See Congrita. 

Portiuncula (Porzioncula or Porziuncola), a 
town and parisli situated about three-quarters of a 
mile from Assisi. The town, numbering about 2000 
inhabitants and officially known as Santa Maria degli 
Angeli, has grown up around the church (basilica) of 
Our La(iy of the Angels and the adjoining Franciscan 
monastery. It was here that on 24 Feb., 1208, St. 
Francis of Assisi recognized his vocation; here was 
for the most part his permanent abode, after the Bene- 
dictines (of the Cluny Congregation from about 1200) 
had presented him (about 1211) with the little chapel 
Portiuncula, i. e. a little portion (of land); here also 
he died on Saturday, 3 Oct., 1226. According to a 
legend, the existence of which can be tracied back with 
certainty only to 1645, the little chapel of Portiuncula 
was erected under Pope I Aberius (352-66) by hermits 
from the Valley of Josaphat, who had brought 
thither relics from the grave of the Blessed Virgin. 
The same legend relates that the chapel passed into 
the possession of St. Benedict in 516. It was known 
as Our Lady of the Valley of Josaphat or of the Angels 
— the latter title referring, according to some, to Our 
Lady’s ascent into heaven accompanied by angels 
(Assumption B. M. V.) ; a better founded opinion at- 
tributes the name to the singing of angels which had 
been frequently heard there. However this may be, 
here or in this neighbourhood w’lis the cnwlle of the 
Franciscan Order, and on his death-bed St. Francis rec- 
ommended the chai)el to the faithful protection and 
care of his brethren. Concerning the form and plan of 
the first monastery built near the chapel wa have no in- 
formation, nor is the exact form of the loggia or plat- 
forms built round the chapel itself, or of the choir for 
the brothers built behind it, known. Shortly after 
1290, the chapel, which measured only about twenty- 
two feet by thirteen and a half, became entirely in- 
adequate to accommodate the throngs of |)ilgrirns. 
The altar piece, an Annunciation, was painted by the 
priest, Hilarius of Viterbo, in 1393, The monastery 
was at most the residence, only for a short time, of 
the ministcrs-general of the onler after 8t. Francis. 
In 1415 it first became associated with the Regular 
Observance, in the care of which it njinains to the 
present dav. Tlie buildings, which hal been grad-r 
ually added to, around the shrine were taken down by 
order of Pius V (1566-72), except the cell in which St. 
Francis had died, and were replaced by a large 
basilica in contemi^orary style. The new edifice was 
erected over the cell just mentioned and over the 
Portiuncula chapel, which is situated immediately 
under the cupola. The basilica, which has three naves 
and a circle of chapels extending along the entire 
length of the aisles, wjis completed (1569-78) jtccord- 
ing to the plans of Jacob Barozzi, named Vignola 
(1507-73), assisted by Alessi Galeazzo (1512-72). The 
Doric order was chosen. The basilica forms a Latin 
cross 416 feet long by 210 feet wide; above the middle 
of the transept rises the magnificent cupola, flanked 
.mmJyy a single side-tower, the second never having been 
finished. In the night of 15 March, 1832, the arch 
of the three naves and of the choir fell in, in conse- 
quence of an earthquake, but the cupola escaped with 
a big crack. Gregory XVI had all restored (1836- 
40), and on 8 Sept., 1840, the basilica was recon- 
secrated by Cardinal Lambnischini. By Brief of 11 
April, 1909, Pius X raised it to a “patriarchal 
basilica and papa} chapel”. The high altar was 
^ereforc immediately rebuilt at the expense of the 
Franciscan province of the Holy Cross (also known 
as the Saxon province), and a papal throne added. 


The new altar was solemnly consecrated by Car- 
dinal De Lai on 7 Dec., 1910. Under the bay of 
the choir, resting against the columns of the cupp]a, 
is still preserved the cell in which St. Francis died, 
while, a little behind the sacristy, is the spot where 
the saint, during a temptation, is said to have 
rolled in a briar-bush, which was then changed into 
thornless roses. During this same night the saint 
received the Portiuncula Indulgence. The representa- 
tion of the reception of this Indulgence on the faeade 
of the Portiuncula chapel, the work of Fr. Overbeck 
(1829), enjoys great celebrity. 

The Portiuncula Indulgence could at first be gained 
only in the Portiuncula chapel between the afternoon 
of 1 Aug. and sunset on 2 Aug. On 5 Aug., 1480 (or 
1481), Sixtus IV extended it to all churches of the 
first and second orders of St. Francis for Franciscans; 
on 4 July, 1622, this privilege was further extended by 
Gregory XV to all the faithful, who, after confession 
and the reception of Holy Communion, visited such 
churches on the appointed day. On 12 Oct., 1622, 
Gregory granted the same privilege to all the churches 
of the Capuchins; Urban VIII granted it for all 
churches of the regular Third Order on 13 Jan., 1643, 
and Clement X for all churches of the Ci^pventuals 
on 3 Oct., 1670. Later popes extended the privilege 
to all churches pc^rtaining in any way to the Franciscan 
Order, even to churches in which the Third Order 
held ite meetings (even parish churches etc.), pro- 
vided that there was no Franciscan church in the 
district, and that such a church was distant over an 
Italian mile (1000 pac(38, about 1640 yards). Some 
districts and countries have been granted s])ecial priv- 
ileges. On 9 July, 1910, Pius X (only, however, for 
that year) granted the privilege that bishops could 
appoint any public cliurchos whatsoever for the gain- 
ing of the Portiuncula Indulgtmce, whet, her on 2 Aug. 
or the Sunday following (Acjta Apostolicie Sedis, 11, 
1910, 443 sq.; Acta Ord. Frat. Min., XXIX, 1910, 
226). This privilege has been renciwed for an in- 
definite time by a decree of the S. Cong, of Indul., 
26 March, 1911 (Acta Apostolicie Scidis, III, 1911, 
233-4) . The Indulgence is lotiea-quoticSf that is, it may 
be gained as often as one wishes (i. e. visits the church) ; 
it is also applicable to the souls in purgatory. 

While the declarations of the popes liavc rendered 
the Portiuncula Indulgence certain and indisputable 
from the juridico-canonistic standpoint, its historical 
authenticity (sc. origin from St. Francis) is still a sub- 
ject of dispute. Tlie controversy arises from the fact 
that none of the old legends of St. Francis mentions 
the Indulgence, and no contemporary document or 
mention of it has come down to us. The oldest docu- 
ment dealing with the Indulgence is a notary’s deed 
of 31 October, 1277, in which Blessed Benedict of 
Arezzo, whom St. Francis himself received into the 
order, testifies that he had been informed by Brother 
Masseo, a companion of St. Francis, of the granting 
of the Indulgence by Honorius 1 1 fi at Perugia. Then 
follow other testimonies, for example, those of Jacob 
Cappoli concerning Brother Leo, of Fr. Oddo of Aqua- 
sparta, Peter Zalfani, Peter John Olivi (d. 1298, who 
wrote a scholastic tract in defence of this Indulgence 
about 1279), Blessed John of Lavema (Fermo; d. 
1322), Ubertinus of Casale (d. after 1335), Blessed 
Francis of Fabriano (d. 1322), whose testimony goes 
b^ck to the year 1268, etc. In addition to these 
rat^r curt and concise testimonies there are otliers 
which relate all details iw connexion with the grant- 
ing of the Indulgence, and were reproduced in nuij)- 
berlcss books: e. g. the testimony of Michael Ber- 
nardi, l^e letters dl Bishop Theobald of Assisi 
(1296-1329) and of his successor Conrad Andrcie 
(1329-37). All the testimonies were collected by Fr. 
Francesco Bartholi della Rossa in a special work! 
“Tractatus de Indulgentia S. Mariac de Portiuncula” 
(ed. Sabatier, Paris, 1900). In his edition of th b 
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work, Sabatier defends the Indulgence, although in 
his world-famous Vie de S. Francois” (Paris, 1894), 
he denied its historicity (412 sqq.) ; he explains 
the silence of St. Francis and his companions and 
biographers as due to reasons of discretion etc. 
Others seek to accord more weight to the later testi- 
monies by ^centuating their connexion with the 
first generation of the order; others again find al- 
lusions to the Indulgence in the old legends of St. 
Francis. On the other hand, the opponents regard 
the gap between 1216 and 1277 as unbridgable, and 
hold that the grounds brought forward by the de- 
fenders to explain this silence had vanished long 
before the latter date. No new documents have 
been found recently in favour of the authenticity of 
the Indulgence. 

ViTALifl, ParaAisua aeraphicua: Ptrrtiuncula sacra (Milan, 1645) ; 
Growels, Hist. crit. sacra indulgentias B. Maria Angeltyrum (Ant- 
werp, 1726); Acta SS., II, Oct., 545 atiq.; Annibali de Latera, 
Disserlaiiones crUico-historiae (Rome, 1784) ; Amedeo da Sulero, 
Gloria della sacra Porsiunrula, ossia compendia storico di S. Maria 
degli Ahgeli (Perugia, 18.')8); Barnab^ d’Albace (Meihtkr- 
MANx), La Portioncule on hist, de Ste~ Marie des Aiiges (Foligno, 
1884), Ital. tr. (Foligno, 1884); German tr. (Rixheim, Alsace, 
1884); new Ital. ed. Sta Afaria degli A rif/cli (1895) ; Sabatier, 
Etude critique stir la concession de V Indulgence de la Port, in 
RejnjM hist., LXll (Paris, 1896), 282-318 (for the authenticity 
of the origirjof the Indulgence); Paulub, Die Beunlligung des 
Porliuncula-Ablaaaea in Die Katholik, I (Mainz, 1809), 97-125 
(for); Idem, Ibid., II (1901), 185-7 (against the authenticity of 
the origin of the Indulgence); Saturnino (Mencheuixi) da 
Capresb, I/addio di S. Francesco alia Verna etc. (Prato, 1901), 
with documents; D*ALRNgoNin Etudes francisc., XI (Paris, 1903), 
585 sqq.; Fa loci, Gli storici della Porziuncula in Misc. francesc., 
X (Foligno, 1906), 65 sqq., 97 sqq., 129 sqq., 101 sqq.; Kirbch, 
Die Portiuncula-Ablass in Thetnog. Quartalschr., LXXXVTII 
(Tiibingen, 1906), 81-lOi; 211-91, published separately (Ttt- 
bingen, 1900), against; Idem, Lilt. Beilnged. Kdln. Volksztg., IJKIX, 
n. 10 (5 March, 1908), against; Vam Ortroy in Atud. lioUand., 
XXI (1902), 372-80, doubtful; XXVI (1907), 140-1, against; 
Lemmens, Die dUeaten Zeugniaae filr d. Portiunkulaablaaa in Die 
Katholik, I (1908), 169-84, 253-07, for; Holzapfel, Die Entste^ 
hungd. Port. Ablasses in Archiv. francisc. hist., I (Quaracchi, 1908), 
31-45, for; Bihl in Archiv. francisc. hist., I, 6^ sqq.; Fierens, 
De Geschiedkundige Oor sprang van het A final van Porliunkula 
(Ghent, 1910), re-edited critically all desirable documents, for. 
See also bibliography, Francis of Assisi, Saint. 

Michael Biul. 

Portland, Diocese op, in the State of Maine, 
suffragan of Boston, established by Pius IX, 8 Dec., 
1854. When erected it included the territorial limits 
of the present States of Maine and New Hampshire. 
Previous to that time it was under the jurisdiction 
of the Bishop of Baltimore and later of the Bisliop 
of Boston. In 1884 the diocese was divided, New 
Hampshire being made a separate diocese and the 
episcopal see located at Manchester (q, v.). The 

g resent Diocese of Portland includes all the State of 
laine. It has an area of 29,895 square miles, and a , 
Catholic population of 125,000, or one-sixth of the 
total population. The diocese is organized in the 
form of a corfioration sole, the title of which is 
“Roman Catholic Bishop of Portland”. 

Early History. — The earliest attempts at Cath- 
olic colonization in the north or cast of what is known 
as the United States took place in Southern Maine. 
In 1604, sixteen years before the Pilgrims landeii at 
Plymouth. Henry IV, King of France, gave authority 
to Pierre au Gaust, Sieur de Monts, to establish colo- 
nies between the 40th and 46th degrees of north lati- 
tude. He landed at Cape La Heve, on the southern 
part of the Nova Scotian coast, and after making 
several expeditions to the north in the vicinity of the 
St. I;awrence, sailed ^uth and discovered ana name*^ 
the River St. John, thence south to an island whjch 
he named Ste-Croix, or Holy Cross, and now called 
De Monts Island. The Ste-Croix River derived its 
name from this island, and to-day flows by the east- 
ernmost part of the IJnited Sthtes. A colony vras 
establish^ on this island, and in their chapel in July, 
1604, Holy Mass was offereii for the first time in New 
England by the Rev. Nicholas Aubray of Paris. The 
haraships of the severe winter were such that seventy- 
nine of the colonists died before the ooening of spring. 


From Ste-Croix Island on 12 September, 1605, 
Champlain set out on a voyage of discovery. He 
sailed west along the coast as far as the '^Penobscot 
River, which he ascended to the mouth of the Ken- 
duskeag Stream, the present site of Bangor. The 
falls, a mile above, prevented further progress. De- 
scending the Penobscot River, Champlain sailed west 
to the mouth of the Kennebec and then returned to the 
Island of Holy Cross. No doubt Holy Mass was 
offereil up on this voyage. This was the first foothold 
of France and Catholicism in the North. Potrincourt 
w-ho succeeded De Mont, after receiving a blessing on 
his laboin-s from the pope, applied himself to the work 
of colonization and Christianizing the natives. Two 
Jesuits, Fathers Peter Biard and Enemond Mass6, 
who were sent to him after some work among the 
Micmacs of Nova Scotia, came to Maine, and began 
their very successful labours among the Abenaki. In 
a vessel under the command of La Saussaye, having 
on board also Fathers Quentin and Lalomant, and the 
lay brother Du Thet, who had lat(‘ly come from 
France, they sailed to the west and came to Mt. 
Desert Island, where they landed, and. having erected 
a cross, set up an altar, and, after offering the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass, founded a settlement which they 
called St. Sauveur, or Holy Redeemed. This settle- 
ment was dostroyefl by Argali, who came from Vir- 
ginia. The Fathers were taken prisoners, and after 
many hardships were finally returned to France. 
Brother Du Thct was killed and buried on this island. 

Some Capuchins were afterwards stationed along 
the coast in the French posts, and had a convent at 
Castine, and some settlements along the Kennebec. 
In 1646, Father Gabriel Druillettes was sent to the 
Kennebec and estabJishcHl the mission of the Assump- 
tion among the Abenaki, obtaining wonderful results 
from this docile people. In 1652, he returned to 
Canada, but in 1656 and 1657, came again and con- 
tinued his work. Rev. Launmt Molin, a Franciscan, 
laboured at Pent agoet. In 1667, Fat her Morain was 
successful wuth the Penobscots and Passamaquoddy 
Indians. In 1667, Father Thury, a secular priest, 
came to the Penobscots and laboured successfully 
among them to the close of his life. In 1668, he estab- 
lished the mission at Panawaiiiski, at Oldtown. lie 
was succeeded by Fathers Gaudin and Uageot, who 
remained among the Penobscots until 1703. In 1668, 
Fat, her Bigot erected a chapel at Narantsouac, now 
Norridgewock, restoring the mission. The Jesuits, 
Fath^ Joseph de la Chasse, Julian Binii(itcau, 
Joseph Aubdry. Sebastian Rasle, Sebastian I^auvergal 
and Loyard, laboured in turn. Of these F athcr Rasle 
is the best known. He came to Norridgewock in 
1695. There he found a chapel and had the Indians 
instructed. In 1705, the English destroyed the chapel 
and village. They were rebuilt in 1722, were once 
more destroyed, and Father Rasle^s treasures were 
carried off, including his dictionary of the Abenaki 
language, now in Harvard College. Father Rasle 
was murdered and scalped on 23 August, 1724, and his 
scalp carried to Boston. His body was buried on the 
spot where the altar had stood. Father James do 
Sirenne restored the mission at Norridgewock in 1730. 
For a long period during the wars the Indians were 
without missionaries, yet they remained faithful. 
Numbers of the Abenaki fought for the Colonies dur- 
ing the War of Independence. After the war, when 
Bishop Carroll was consecrated first Bishop of the 
United States, the Indians sent a deputation to him 
for a priest. Father Ciquard, a priest of St. Sulpice, 
was sent in answer to this appeal and romained for 
ten years, until 1794. In 1797, the Rev. John Chev- 
erus, then a missionary at Boston, came to visit the 
Indians and remained three months, and wdiile priest 
and first Bishop of Boston, vi.sited them every j^ear 
until 1804, built them a church and gave them Father 
Rotnagne os their pastor. The latter devoted him- 
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self for twenty years to the Penobsqots and Passa- 
maquoddys and to the scattered Catholic missions. 
Bishop 1^'enwick was consecrated in 1825^ and con- 
tinued the work. Father Ffrench, a Dominican, was 
stationed at Eastport, and from that place visited the 
Indian missions. In July, 1827, Bishop Fenwick 
visited them and at intervals later.^ In 1833, 109 
years after the destruction of the mission at Norridge- 
wock, Bishop Fenwick erected a monument to the 
memory of Fiither llasle. Father Dcmilier continued 
the work until his death 23 July, 1843. Bishop 
Fitzpatrick, the successor to Bishop Fenwick, gave 
over the Abenaki mission to the Society of Jesus, and. 
in 1848, Father John Bapst was sent to Oldtown ana 
became a zealous missioi^aiy to both whites and 
Indians. The Indians of Maine are, as a result of the 
careful teaching and self-sacrificing labours of the 
missionaries, Catholics. 

In the latter part of the eighteenth century, some 
immigrants from Ireland came to Maine and settled 
in the towns of Newcastle, Damariscotta, and Noble- 
boro. Seven Catholic families had settled at Dam- 
ariscotta Bridge, and for them Father Cheverus said 
Mass in the bam of Matthew Cottrill. Ijater Mr. 
James Kavanaugh, a merchant of the town, had fitted 
up a neat chapel and Mass was celebrated there on 
the visitations of the priest. In 1800, Mr. Kavanaugh 
and his partner, Mr. Cottrill, subscribed $1000 each for 
the new church, which was dedicated 17 July, 1808, 
Father Cheverus officiating. This was the second 
Catholic church in New England, and the first built 
by English-speaking Catholics in Maine. In 1822, 
Bishop Cheverus came to Portland at the request of 
some Catholics, and said the first Mass in Portland. 
Bishop Fenwick succeeded Bishop Cheverus and ruled 
the New England province from 1825 to 1845. The 
work of Bishop Cheverus among the Indians was con- 
tinued by Bishop Fenwick, and he established in July, 
1834, the Catholic colony at Bcnedicta in Northern 
Maine and to-day all the inhabitants of the township 
are Catholics, in 1853 the Holy Sec divided the 
diocese of Boston and erected a new see at Portland, 
and named its first bishop, David William Bacon 
(see Bacon, David Wiliaam). 

James Augustine Healy, second bishop, b. aft 
Macon, Ga., 6 April, 1830. He entered Holy Cross 
College, 1844, and graduated, 1849. His theological 
education was received at the Grand Seminary, 
Montreal, where he spent three years, then two years 
at St-Sulpice, Paris. He was ordained in the Cathe- 
dral of Notre Dame, Paris, by Archbishop Sibour, 10 
June, 1854. He began his priestly labours in Boston 
as Secretary to Bishop Fitzpatrick, and became the 
first chancellor of the diocese. In March. 1866, he 
was named pastor of St. James* Church by Bishop 
Williams. A papal bull dated 12 Feb., 1875, desig- 
nated him as second Bishop of Portland. He was 
consecrated in the Cathedral of the Iminaculate Con- 
ception, Portland, 2 Jime, 1875. When he assumed 
the cares of the diocese he found the Church well 
established in the cities of Maine and New Hampshire. 
In the small towns, however, little was known of 
Catholic doctrine. Bishop Healy established many 
missions and new parishes and the Catholic name be- 
came known in all parts of the state. He introduced 
the Dominicans and Marists and some religious orders 
of women, and was instrumental in establishing the 
hospital and Healy Asylum in Lewiston . In February, 
1877, the school begun in Portland by Bishop Bacon 
was completed at a cost of $23,000. It is named the 
Kavanauglf School in honour of Miss Kavanaugh, a 
sister of Governor Edward Kavanaugh. In 1^1, 
Bishop Healy purchased a splendid estate in Deering, 
then a separate town, but now a part of Portland, and 
opened a boarding school for gins, under the care of 
the Sisters of Mercy. It is known as St. Joseph’s 
Academy, and has an enrollment of about 100 pupils. 


He also caused to be built on the same grounds a 
home for aged women, and a neat chapel to serve the 
needs of the Catholics in the vicinity. In 1887, [It. 
Elizabeth’s Orphan Asylum, which had been trans- 
ferred to North Whiteneld, shortly after his accesr 
sibn, was re-established in Portland. The Sacred 
Heart School for boys was established by him in 1893. 
Bishop Healy died 5 August, 1900, respected and be- 
loved by priests and people, as a scholar, a master of 
oratory, and a man of sanctity. 

The third Bishop of Portland was William Henry 
O’Connell (see Boston). 

Louis Sebastian Walsh, fourth bishop, b. at 
Salem, Mass., 22 Jan., 18.58, son of Patrick Walsh 
and Honora Foley. He was educated for the priest- 
hood at the Grand Seminary, Montreal, and St- 
Sulpice Seminary, Paris, and later made profounder 
studies of canon law and theology at Rome. Or- 
dained in St. John Latcran, Rome, 23 Dec., 1882, by 
Cardinal La Valletta, he was appointed assistant 
pastor at St. Joseph’s Church, Boston, and professor 
and director at St. Joseph’s Seminary, Brighton, at 
its opening in 1884, where for thirteen years he taught 
church history, canon law, and liturgy. In Sept., 
1897, he was appointed supervisor of Cathqjic schools 
in the archdiocese. He was one of the founders of the 
“New England Catholic Historical Society”, also of 
the “Catholic Educational Association”. He was 
appointed Bishop of Portland in Aug., 1906, and con- 
secrated in the cathedral at Portland on 18 Oct., 1906, 
by Rt. Rev. Matthew Harkins of Providence. New 
parishes and schools were soon established, and the 
mother-house of the Diocesan Sisters of Mercy was 
erected in the Deering district of Portland. Bishop 
Walsh opened in Sept., 1909, the Catholic Institute 
in the former mother-house of the Sisters of Mercy, 
wherein are taught 200 boys, also the Holy Innocents 
Home for Infants and St. Anthony’s Guild for Work- 
ing Girls. At Damariscotta in Aug., 1908, a celebra- 
tion was arranged to commemorate the hundredth 
anniversary of the dedication of the parish church, 
and on this occasion wjis formed the “Maine Catholic 
Historical Society”. At Norridgewook the monu- 
ment erected by Bishop Fenwick to the memory of 
Father Rasle, S. J., was replaced and rfi-dcdicated. 
On Mt. Desert Island in the town of Bar Harbor the 
arrival of the first missionaries, in 1604, was com- 
memorated; and a beautiful church dedicated under 
the name given tO' the island by them, that of St- 
Sauveur or Holy Redeemer, was erected. The char- 
ities of the diocese have been arranged on a permanent 
» basis. In general it may be said that there is a splen- 
did advance in all that pertains to the Church. 

Statistics. — ^Within the limits of the diocese, com- 
prising the Stat^’ of Maine, there are (1911) 125,000 
Catholics. They are carea for by 125 seculars and 
22 priests of religious orders. There are 70 churches 
with resident pastora and 49 mission churches, 36 
chapels and 67 stations. There* is one college, St. 
Mary’s, Van Buren, conducted by the Marist Fathers. 
Nine academies have an enrollment of 500 pupils. 
St. Joseph’s Academy of Maine, conducted by the 
Sisters of Mercy, is the largest and best, and furnishes 
instruction to 100 pupils. There are two schools for 
Indians caring for 132 pupils; three Catholic hospitals 
and one home for aged women. The orphams ui^der 
Qkthoiic care number 415. Total of young p^ple 
under Catholic care, 12,274. 

Rbuoious CoMMUNiTiBs. — ^The Dominican Fathers 
are established in Lewiston and the Marists at V^ 
Buren iftid Lower Grand Isle. The Diocesan Sis- 
ters of *Mercy have llheir mother-house in Portland 
and number 185. The following Sisters and congre- 
gations are engaged in various parts of the state: 
The Sisters of Charity; Grey Nuns; Dominican Sis- 
ters; Little Sisters of the Holy Family; Little Fran- 
ciscan Sifters of Mary; Sisters of the Holy Rosary; 
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claimed twelve hundred Catholic Indians, principal 
among whom were the chiefs Pokagan and Bourassa, 
wiXh two flourishing schdols, conducted jointly by the 
JeHuits and the Sisters of the Sacred Heart. 

The official Indian report for 1855 contains an 
Interesting account of this mission by Fr. J. B. 
Duerinck, then in charge. It was then the only mis- 
sion existing in the tribe, the Baptist work having 
been abandoned. Concerning Saint Mary’s the 
accent in charge says (Ind. Kept, for 1855): ’’The 
missionary labors at Saint Mary’s are divided into 
two establishments. The boys are under the charge 
of the ’fathers’ of the institution, whilst the girls 
are under the kind care of the ’Ladies of the Sacred 
Heart’. I cannot speak in terms too highly of the 
condition of these establishments. Besides the or- 
dinaiy literary course the girls arc taught sewing, 
knitting, embroidery, and the various other branches 
of housekeeping. In connexion with the institution 
is a manual labor school, where the boys are taught 
the practical and useful departments of farming, 
gardening, etc. Mr. Duerinck is a man of great energy 
and business habits, united with a devotion to the 
welfare of the Potawatomi Indians, to whom he has 
roved a father and friend, and by whom he is 
ighly esteemed. I have no hesitancy in expressing 
my conviction that this institution is of great service 
to these Indians. This influence is seen in the neat 
cottages and little fields of the ’Mission Indians' 
and the air of comfort and good order apparent 
throughout the neighborhood.” 

Owing to friction between the progressive ele- 
ment and the conservative Prairie Band^ the former 
were segregated in 1861 and took lands in severalty 
under the name of ’’Citizen Potawatomi”. In 1868 
they removed to Oklahoma, where they now reside. 
About three hundred are rated as Catholic, with two 
prosperous mission schools at Sacred Heart, St. 
Mary’s (girls) in charge of the Sisters of Mercy, and 
St. Benedict’s (boys) in charge of the Benedictines. 
The rest of the tribe, for whom no religious statistics 
arc given, is still in Kansas or cast of the Mississippi. 
The whole tribe originally may have numbered 5000 
souls. In 1855 they were officially estimated at about 
4000. of whom about 3700 were in Kansas. They 
number no'w in round numbers about 3500; Okla- 
homa (Citizen), 1660; Kansas (Prairie), 725; Wis- 
consin (no agent), 440; Michigan (including ’’Hu- 
ron” band), 450; Walpole Islan^, Ontario, Canada 
(Methodist), 225. The linguistic material of Pota- 
watomi is meager, consisting chiefly of a few printed 
or manuscript vocabularies, the latter with the Bureau 
of American Ethnology, together with one or two 
small publications by the Baptist mission .board, at 
Shawnee Mission, Kansas (about 1§37). The Pota- 
watomi were organized upon the clan system, having, 
according to Morgan, 15 gentes: Wolf, Bear, Beaver, 
Elk, Loon, Eagle, Sturgeon, Carp, Bald Eagle, 
Thunder, Rabbit, Crow, Fox, 'Eurkey, Black Hawk. 
Like most of the Algonquin tribes of the central area 
they were scmi-scdcntary and semi-agricultural, 
but subsisted also largely by hunting and Ashing, 
as well as by the gathering of wild rice and the pre- 
aration of maple sugar. The^ built communal 
ark-covered lodges, and buried in the ground or in 
hollow logs, excepting the Rabbit gens, which prac- 
ticed cremation. They sacriAced chiefly to the sun, 
and 'each man had also his personal tutelary, which 
was chosen at their great ’,’ dream feast”. Theit* or- 
dinary dress was of buckskin, but the men frequently 
^ent almost naked excepting for the biTfjBclicloth. 
Their primitive weapons wereuthe bow, toijiahawk, 
and knife; they fought generally on foot. Polygamy 
was common, but the women were noted for their 
reserve, as were the men for their humane and re- 
Aned disposition as compared with other tribes. 
They were also experts in the athletic game of la- 
XII.— 21 


crosse. The majority of the tribe arc now fairly pro^ 
perous farmers. 

Jesuit Relations, cd. Thw\itbb (73 vols., Cleveland, 1896- 
1001); Catholic Inti, Missions in Annual kepU. V Director 
(Washington); Comaner, of Ind. Affairs in Annual Repts. (Wash- 
ington); Dept, of Ind. Affairs (Canada) in Annual Repla. (Ot- 
tawa); Duerinck Letters in Repts. Secretary of Interior (Wash- 
ington, 18.'>2-7); Dunk, True Indian Stories (Indianapolis, 
1^8); Suck, Catholic^ Indian Missions (New York, 1854); 
DbHmbt, IVestern Missions and Missionaries (New York, 1863); 
Wisconsin State Hist. Soc., colls. XI (Madison, 1888); Pilumo, 
Bibliography of Algonquin Langs, in BuU. Bur. Am. Ethnology 
(Washington, 1801); Boycb and Thomas, Indian Land Cessions 
in I8th Rept. Bur. Am. Ethnology, II (Washington, 1890); New 
York Colortial Documents (15 vols., Albany, 18.53-87); American 
State Papers: Ind. Affairs, I (Washington, 1832); Merqrt, 
Dlcouvertes et Itablisaements des Franfais (6 vols., Paris, 1875-86). 

James Mooney. 

Pothier, Robert Joseph, a celebrated French 
lawyer, b. at Orl6ans, 9 January, 1699; d. there, 2 
March, 1772. His father was a judge of the petty 
court, a position later Ailed by the son (1750), who 
at the same time was professor of French law at the 
University of Orleans (1750). His life?, devoted to 
teaching and the administration of justice, was not 
marked by any important events; his considerable 
influence was exercised in his lectures and his works. 
Of an austere life, modest, disinterested, and pro- 
foundly religious, he was a characteristic representa- 
tive of the legal profession under the old regime. His 
principal work was rather an aiTangcment of the texts 
of the Roman I.aw: ’’Pandecta) Justinianeie in 
novum ordinein digostie”, 3 vols. (Paris, 1748-52) 
several times rc-cditcd, and published under the 
patronage of the Chancellor d’Agucsseati, who offered 
him a profi^ssorsliip aft(?r the appearance of the Arst 
volume. Having written in collaboration with Pro- 
vost dc la Jann68 and Jousse, a remarkable ’’Intro- 
duction a la coutume d’Orleans (Orl6ans, 1740), he 
published ’’Les Coutumes d’Orldans” (1760). He is 
especially known for a series of treatises on duties, 
sales, constitution of rents, exchange, hiring, leases, 
leasing of cattle, contracts of beneficence, contracts 
aleatory, contracts of marriage, the community, 
dowry, law of habitation, tenure of the estate, pos- 
session, and title; they were published between 1761 
and 1772; all collected in his ’’Trait^s sur diff^rentes 
matieres du (Iroit civil ” (Orleans, 1781). Other e.ssays 
left in manuscript, principally on Aefs, successions, 
donations, civil and criininal procedure, were pub- 
lished between 1776 and 1778. All these works, in 
plain clear compilation, perfectly planned, were in 
the hands of the jurists who edited the new French 
Civil Code (Code Napoleon). As the editors took 
into account both the Roman anil the common law, 
Pothier’s writings were exceedingly useful for the 
purposes of the new codiAcation which owed consid- 
erable to them, especially as regards questions of 
duties and contnacts. See Th('‘zard, “De I’inAuence 
des travaux de Pothier et du ChanceAer d’Agucsseau 
sur le droit civil moderne” (Paris^ 1866). Pothier’s 
most interesting work, from a religious point of view, 
is his ’’TraitA du contrat de mariage”, in which he 
exposes in all their fullness the current Gallican doc- 
trines. According to French lawyers, not only is the 
marriage contract distinct from the sacrament, and 
becomes such only through the nuptial benediction, but 
it is subject to the authority of princes, who can legis- 
late on the marriages of their subjects, remove obstacles, 
and regulate the formalities; thus marriages of minors 
contracted without the consent of their parents are 
declared null and void. Further, marriage matters, 
not alone of separation or divorce, but of nulliAcation, 
pertain to the secular tribunals.^ In thi? way he was 
a forerunner of the secularization of marriage, and 
the establishment of civil marriage (Esmein, ”1^ 
mariage en droit canonique” Paris, 1891, I, 33 sq.). 

Dhpin, Dissertation sur la vie et lea outrages de /*o<Wcr (Paris, 
1825); Vie de Rcb.^Joa. Pothier (Orleans, 1850). 
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PothinuB, Saint. See Gaul, Christian. 

Pouget, Jean-Fran^ois-Albert du. Marquis 
DE NADiKLlAC, b. in 1817; <1. at Rougemont, Clo3re8, 

1 October, 19(H; the scion of an old French family, 
and one of the most distinguished among modern 
men of anthropologic science. He devoted his earlier 
years to public anairs, and served in 1871 and 1877 
respectively as prefect of the Departments of Basses- 
Py^n^es and Indre-et-Loire, proving himself an able 
and sympathetic administrator. On completing his 
term of office he retired into private life and devoted 
himself to scientific research, chiefly in the lines of 
palaeontology and anthropology, giving ]:)articular at- 
tention to American questions, upon which he was a 
leading authority. He had much to do with the ex- 
ploration of the caves of southern France, being es- 
pecially interested in the evidence of artistic develop- 
ment in the primitive occupants. He was probably 
the foremost authority on cave drawings. He studied 
deeply the relation of science to faith, and was one 
of the first to warn the French nation of the impend- 
ing danger of race suicide. To a dignified presence 
he united an exquisite politeness which sprang from 
a kind heart. Of a spiritual temperament, he was an 
earnest Catholic. He died at his ancestral chateau of 
Hougemont, near Cloyes, Department of Eure-et-Ijoir, 
in his 87th year, and, as officially announced, ^'fortified 
by the sacraments of the Church combining in 
himself the highest type of Christian gentleman and 
profound scientist. He was a member of learned 
societies in evciw part of the world, including several 
in the United States, and he held decorations from 
half a dozen Governments, besides being a chevalier 
of the legion of Honour. He was also a correspond- 
ent of the Institute of France. 

His published volumes and shorter papers cover a 
remarkably wide range of interest. In this country 
he is probably best known for his great work on 
Prehistoric America (in French), published in Paris 
in 1883, and in English at New York in 1884. 
Among other important papers may be noted 
those on ‘^Tertiary Man” (1885); ** Decline of 

the Birthrate in France” (1886); '‘The Glacial 
Ei>och” (1886); "Manners and Monuments of 
Prehistoric Peoples” (Paris, 1888); "Origin and De- 
velopment of Life iqion the Globe” (18^); "Pre- 
historic Discoveries and Christian Beliefs” (1889); 
"Most Ancient Traces of Man in America” (1890); 
"The First Population of Europe” (1890); "The 
National Peril’^ (1890); "The Progress of Anthro- 
pology” (1891): " InUdligence and Instinct” (1892); 
"The Depopulation of France” (1892); "The 
Lacustrine Population of Europe” (1894); "Faith 
and Science” (1895); "Evolution and Dogma” 
(1896); "Unity of the Human Species” (1897); 
"Man and the Ape” (1898); "Painted or Incisra 
Figures ... of Prehistoric Caverns” (1904). Most 
of these appeared first, either in the journal of the 
Institute or in .the Revue des Questions Scientifiques 
of Louvain and Brussels. 

Oaudbt, in L* Anihropalooie, XV, No. 5 (Paris, Sept., 1904); 
McGuire, in Am. ArUhropoloffiat, N. 8., Vll, No. 1 (Lancaster, 
Jan.. 1005). 

James Moonet. 

Pounde, Thomas, lay brother, b. at Beaumond (or 
— Belmont), Farlington. Hampshire, 29 May, 1538 or 
1539; d. there, 26 Feo., 1612-13; eldest son of Wil- 
liam Pounde and Helen, sister or half-sister to Thomas 
Wriothesley, Earl of Southampton. He is reported to 
have been ^ucated at Winchester College. He was 
admitted to Lincoln’s Inn 16 Feb., 1559-60, and his 
father dying in the same month, he then succeeded to 
Beaumond, and soon after was ^pointed esquire of 
the body to Queen Elizabeth. He acted the pui; of 
Mercury in Gsufcoigne’s Masqu^performed before the 
queen at Kenilworth in 1565. During the revelries of 


Christmastide, 1569, after dancing before the queen, 
he received a public affront from her, which induced 
him to retire from the court. 

Shortly afterwards he was reconciled to the Chur£h, 
probably by Father Henry Alway, and after some 
time of seclusion at Beaumond, began an active care^ 
as proselytizer. He was in the Marshalsca for six 
months in 1574; in Winchester Gaol for some months 
in 1575-6; and in the Marshalsea again from 0 
March. 1575-76, to 18 Sept., 1580, being made a 
Jesuit lay-brother by a letter dated 1 Dec., 1578, from 
the Father-General Mercurian, sent at the instance of 
Father Thomas Stevens, S.J., the first Englishman to 
go to India. From the Marshalsea Pounde was re- 
moved to Bishop’s Stortford ' Castle, and thence to 
Wisbech. Then he was in the Tower of London 13 
Aug., 1581, to 7 Dec., 1585. He was in the White 
Lion, Southwark, from 1 Sept., 1586, till he was sent 
back to Wisbech in 1587, where he remained nearly 
ten years. He was again in the Tower of London from 
Feb., 1596-7, to the autumn of 1598, when he was 
again committed to Wisbech. From Wisbech he was 
relegated to the Wood Street Counter, where he re- 
mained for six weeks from 19 Dec., 1598. After that 
he was in the Tower again until 7 July, 1601. He 
was then in Framlingham Castle for a yearf In 1602 
he was in Newgate, and in the following year he was 
indicted at York. Afterwards he was in the Gate- 
house, Westminster, for some time, then in the Tower 
(for the fourth time) for four months, and lastly in the 
Fleet for three months. He was finely liberated late 
in 1604 or early in 1605, having spent nearly thirty 
years in prison. These facts arc but the dry bones of 
the career of an heroic man, whose real biography has 
yet to be written. The "life” by Father Matthias 
Tanner, S.J., is full of inaccuracies. 

Tanner* Societaa Jeau Apoatolorum ItniUUriz (Prague* 1694), 
450; Foley, Recorda Engliah Province S.J. (London* 1877-83); 
Notea and Queries, 10th series, IV and V (Tx>ndon* 1905-06); Cal- 
endars of Domeatic State Papera; Dahent* Acta of the Privy Coun- 
cil; Catholic Record Society* a Publicationa; Morrih, Troublea of our 
Catholic Forefathera (London, 1872-77) ; Simpson in The Rambler, 
VIII. 26-38, 94-106. 

John B. Wainbwright. 

PouBBin, Nicolas, French painter, b. at Les 
Andelys near Rouen in 1.594; d. at Rome, 19 Novem- 
ber. 1666. His early history is obscure; 'his father 
had been a soldier, his mother was a peasant. In 
1612, Varin, a wandering jiainter, brought him to 
Paris^ where he experienced great distress. In despair 
he tried his fortunc*in the provinces but nothing re- 
mains of what he did at that time in Poitou and later 
with the Capuchins at Blois, as well as the six pictures 
he painted in eight days for the Jesuit college at Paris. 
He studied under Varin, Lallemand, and Ferdinand 
Elle, but they ha(| no share in his development. The 
French school was then in a languid condition. The 
religious wars of the time rendered abortive the at^ 
tempt of Francis I to inaugurate the Renaissance, and 
Henry IV had other tthings to en^oss his attention 
besides the arts. His successor sought rather such 
foreign artists as John of BoIo^il Pourbus, and 
Rubens. At this juncture Poussin learned of some 
engravings W Marc Antonio after Giulio Romano and 
Raphael. Inis was his road to Damascus. Antique 
beauty was revealed to him through the works of 
these sons of Italy and thenceforth he live4 in the 
past. All modern civilization seemed barbarous to him. 
His experience was an illumination, a veritable dbn- 
versien. Henceforth he had no rest until he found 
the fatherland of his heart and his ideas. Three at- 
tenmts he made to reach Rome. Compelled to return 
to Paris te there eniyiuntered Marini, the famous 
author of the "Adonis”, who contracted a warm 
friendship for the enthusiastic boy: "Che ha”, said 
he, "una furia di diavolo”. With him he finally 
reached Rome in 1624; but Marini died within a few 
months and Poussin was alone in a strange dty, hdp« 
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Nicolas Poussin 
(After a painting by himselO 


less, ill, without means, and reduced to doing hack 
work. The poor artist then met a countryman, the 
cook Dughet, who took pity on him, sheltered and 
cured him, and whose daughter he married (1629). 

At the time of his arrival at Rome the school was 
divided into two parties, that of the mannerists who 
followed Guido, and that of the 
brutal naturalists who followed 
Caravaggio, both in Poussin’s 
opinion quackery, equally dis- 
honest and remote from reality. 

He detested the affected airs of 
the fashionable painters, their 
sentimentality, their insipidity, 
their ecstasy. Nor was he less 
hard on the affectation of the 
’’naturalists and their partiality 
for ugliness and vulgarity ”. He 
called Caravaggio’s art ’’paint- 
ing for lackeys”, and added: 

’’This man is come to destroy 
painting”. Both schools sought 
to execute more beautifully or 
more basely than nature; Art was 
endangerej^ for lack of rule, con- 
science, and discipline. It was 
time to escape from caprice and 
anarchy, from the despotism of 
tastes and temperaments. And 
this was what Poussin sought 
to achieve by his doctrine of 
’ ’ imitation ” . To imitate the an- 
tique was to approach nature, to 
learn conformity with reality, to recover life in its most 
lasting, noble, and human forms. Such at least was the 
doctrine and faith which he practised unceasingly in 
his works and letters. For this he became an archae- 
ologist, a numismatist, a scholar. He used scientific 
methods, measuring 
statues, consulting 
bas-reliefs, studying 
painted vases, sar- 
cophagi, and mo- 
saics. Every point 
was based on an au- 
thentic document. 

In this he was doubt- 
less influenced by a 
certain narrowness 
and misunderstand- 
ing of the claims of 
realism. To a cer- 
tain extent his art 
is for the initiated, 
the taste for it re- 
quires culture. More, 
this pure ideal inv- 
plies a singular an- 
achronism. Poussin 
presents the strange 
case of a man isolate 
in the past and who 
never descended in history lower than the Antonines. 
By his turn of mind this man of austere virtue was 
scarcely Christian. He rarely painted scenes from the 
Gospel. -His Christ is certainly one of his weakest types. 
Let jne dare to say it : as an artist Poussin thinks soir^- 
what like a Jjeconte de Lisle or Kke the Renan of tne 
* ’ Pri^re sur 1’ Acropole ” . Poussin had no desire to sec 
the modem world. He left but a single portrait, his 
dwn. He is wholly expressed in Bernini’^ words: 
’’Veramente quest’ uomo h staio grande istoriatore e 
grande favoleggiatore”. He was a great historian, a 
great teller of fables, an epic poet, in a word the fore- 
most of his time ana one of the roremost of all time. 

His works are very numerous. The first group con- 
tains subjects borrowed from sacred and profane 
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antiquity. Among these to mention only dated works 
are: ’’The Rape of the Sabines”, and ’’The Plague of 
the Philistines” (1630, Louvre); ’’The T(^t.^ment of 
Eudamidas” (.Copenhagen); ’’Hebrews Gathering 
Manna” (1639); ’’Moses Rescued from the Waters'" 
(1647); ’’Eliezer and Rebecca” (1648); ’’The Judg- 
ment of Solomon” (1649); ’’The 
Blind Men of Jericho” (1650); 
’’The Adulteress” (1663); all 
these last-named pictures are at 
the Louvre. To these must bo 
added the important double 
series of pictures known as the 
’ ‘ Seven Sacraments ” . The first, 
painted (1644-8) for Cavaliere 
del Pozzo, is now at the Bridge- 
water Gallery, London. The 
second is a very different varia- 
tion of the former and was painted 
for M. de Chantclou, his cor- 
respondent and active protector. 
It is now in the collection of the 
Duke of Rutland at Bel voir 
Castle. This historical portion 
of his work seems to have been 
most in favour with his contem- 
poraries. It immediately became 
classic and it is certainly filled 
with the highest beauty. Despite 
their high and strong qualities, 
however, these works no longer at- 
tract us, for we often find therein 
an intellectual affront, a some- 
thing too literary or too rationalistic which seems to 
us foreign to the genius of painting. But that this was 
relished by the French of the seventeenth century is 
shown by their commentaries on these works. The 
description of the two tnctures, ’’Eliezer” and the 

” Manna”, fills forty 
qiiarto pages in F61i- 
bien. Apart from 
these historical 
scenes which ’’re- 
late” and ’’prove” 
there is a purely 
lyric side. In it are 
evident the wonder- 
ful skill of the de- 
signer and the poet, 
detached from any 
attempt at anecdote 
or ’’illustration ”. 
Such were the ’’Bac- 
chanalia”, the ’’Tri- 
umph of Flora”, the 
’’Childhood of Jupi- 
ter”, which do little 
more than repeat the 
theme of the joy and 
beauty of living. 
Here Poussin’s ge- 
nius freed of all re- 
straint can only be compared to that of great musicians 
such as Rameau or Gluck. Properly speaking it is the 
genius of rhythm. This is his true sphere, as original as 
that' of any master, and the inexhaustible source of his 
emotion and poetry. In a sense his work may be con- 
sidered as a ballet. This was his idea in his famous 
letter on the modes of the ancients, who distinguished 
as many as seven, the Dorian, Phrygian, Lydian, Hy- 
polydian etc. ” I desire”, he added, ’’before another 
year to compose a picture in the Phrygian manner”. 
This phrase would have aroused less amusement if 
Whistler’s works, with his ’’synmhonies”, ’’harmo- 
nies”, ’’nocturns”, and ’’sonatas^’, had been known. 
But this music of painting which Whistler made chiefly 
a matter of colour seemed to Poussin a question of 
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movement. For him it meant life understood os a 
dance which the Greeks made a science. 

Finally the landscape becomes more and more im- 
portant in this lyrical or poetical side of his work. 
Nature accompanies with its profound harmony the 
human sentiments wliich transpire on its surface, the 
persons are merely a melodious figure outlined against 
the chorus of things. As a landscape artist he is with- 
out a peer, unless it be Titian. Constable finds some- 
thing religious in his landscapes; in fact when con- 
templating his “Polyphemus** or his “Cacus** (St. 
Petersburg), it is easy to understand (what no one 
since Virgil has felt) the naturalistic and mysterious 
origin of myths. Beyond doubt this is something far 
removed from the pious Franciscan tenderness ba it 
finds expression in the “Canticle of creatures**; it is 
rather the religion of Epicurus or Lucretius, which 
teaches conformity with the ends of the universe and 
as supreme wisdom counsels harmony with the rhythm 
of nature. Towards the end of his life Poussin seems 
to have renounced the personal or dramatic element. 
His last works, the “Four Seasons** of the Ijouvre 
(1664-65), are simply four landscapes which please by 
variety of sense. Like the ancient sage the master 
leaves history and psychology, and devotes himself 
simply to music. Between 1624 and his death he 
was absent from Rome only once (1641-2) at the 
command of Richelieu, who summoned him to Paris 
to superintend the work at the Louvre with the title of 
painter to the king. This journey was otherwise un- 
fortunate. The artist was misunderstood by the 
painters, who soon succeeded in driving him away. 
All that remains of this period are two large pic- 
tures, a “Last Supper**, very mediocre, painted for 
St. Germain cn Laye, a “Miracle of St. Francis 
Xavier**, painted for the Jesuit novitiate, and a ceil- 
ing, the “Triumph of Truth**, painted for Richelicu*s 
chateau at Rueil. These three canvases are at the 
Louvre. On Ids return to Rome Poussin found his 
authority much increased by his official title. He 
lived not far from the Trinitil d^ Monti in a little side 
street where he had as neighbours Claude Lorrain and 
Salvator. Among artists he exercised a singular in- 
fluence. N early all the Frenchmen who came to Rome 
to study, from Mignard to Le Brun and Sebastien 
Bourdon, not to mention his brother-in-law Gaspard 
Dughet (called “ Guaspre**). imitated him and claimed 
him as master; but as usual none of them understood 
him. In Ids century he was an isolated genius, but his 
glory has not been useless to us; it shone more bril- 
liantly in the decadence of the Italian school and it 
gave to the French school what it had hitherto lacked 
— titles and an ancestor. 

I. Poubbin's correspondence in Bottarx, Aaccotta di LeUere 
(Rome, 1764), and in Quatrem^ire dr Quincy, CoUtdum dt9 
Lettrea du Pouaain (Paris, 1824), defective edition, a critical one 
is in press. II. Biographies: Bbllori, Vile de' piUori (Rome, 
1672); FAlibibn, Entretiena aur la vie dea plus excellenia peirUrea 
(2nd ed., Paris, 1688) ; Arckxvea de V Art francaia (Paris, 1864 sq.), 
1. 1-11, 140-50; II, 224-31; III, 1-18; VI, 241-.')4. III. Studies 
on Poussin: or Saint Cehmain, Viede N, Pouaain (Paris, 1806); 
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Louis Gillet. 

Poverty. I. The Moral Doctrine op Poverty. 
—Jesus Christ did not condemn the possession of 
worldly goods, or even of great wealth; for He himself 
had rich friends. Patristic tradition condemns the 
opponents qf private property; the texts on which 
such persons rely, when taken in connexion with their 
context and the historical circumstances, are capable 
of a natural explanj.tion w'hich does not at all support 
their contention (cf. Vermeersch, “Quacst. de jus- 
titia**, n. 210). Nevertheh?ss it is true that Christ 
oonstomtly pointed out the danger of riches, which. 


He says, are the thorns that choke up the good seed 
of the word (Matt., xiii, 22). Because of His poverty 
as well as of His constant journeying, necessitated by 
persecution, He could say; “The foxes have holes, hnd 
the birds of the air nests: but the son of man hath not 
where to lay his head** (Matt., viii, 20), and to tSe 
young man who came to ask Him what he should do 
that he might have life everlasting, He gave the coui>' 
sel, “If thou wilt be perfect, go sell what thou hast, 
and giye to the poor*’ (Matt., xix, 16-21). The re- 
nunciation of worldly poascssions has long been a 
part of the practice of Christian asceticism; the Chris- 
tian community of Jerusalem in their first fervour sold 
their goods “and divided them to all, according as 
every one had need** (Acts, ii, 45), and those who em- 
braced the state of perfection understood from the 
first that they must choose poverty. 

Does this mean that poverty is the object of a 
i^ccial virtue? Gury (Thcolog. moralis II, n. 155) 
answers the question in the affirmative, and many 
religious writers favour the same opinion, wdiich is 
Biipported by the ordinapr conventual and a,scotical 
literature; what is prescribed by the vow of poverty 
b compared therein with the virtue of poverty, just 
as we compare the vows of obedience and chastity 
with the corresponding virtues. But this iserroneous ; 
for the object of a virtue must be something' honour- 
able or praiseworthy in itself: now poverty has no in- 
trinsic goodness, but is good only because it is useful 
to remove the obstacles which stand in the way of the 
pursuit of spiritual perfection (St. Thomas, “Contra 
Gentiles**j HI, cxxxiii; Suarez, “Dcroligione**, tr. VII, 
1. VIII, c. li. n.6; Bucceroni, “ Inst, theol.mor.**, II, 75, 
n. 31). The practice of poverty derives its merit 
from the virtuous motive ennobling it, and from the 
virtues which we exercise in regard to the privations 
and sacrifices accompanying it. As every vow has 
for its object the worship of God, poverty practised 
under a vow has the merit of the virtue of religion, and 
its public profession, as enjoined by the Church, forms 
a part of the ritual of the Catholic religion. 

The ancients understood the nobility of making 
themselves independent of the fleeting things of earth, 
and certain Greek philosophers lived in voluntary 
penury; but they prided themstdves on being superior 
to the vulgar crowd. There is no virtue fn such pov- 
erty as thiB, and when Diopmes trampled Plato*B 
carpet, saying as he did so: “Thus do 1 trample on 
Plato*B pride**, “yes**, answered Plato, “but only 
through your own pride.” ^ Buddhism also teaches the 
contempt of riches; in China the tenth precept of the 
novices forbids them to touch gold or silver, and the 
second precept of female novices forbids them to jios- 
sess anything of their own; but their ignorance of a 
personal God prevents the Buddhist monks from 
having any higher motive for their renunciation than 
the natural advantage of restraining their desires (cf. 
Wieger, “Bouddhisme chinois**, pp. 153, 155, 183, 
185) . If voluntary poverty is ennpblcd by the motive 
which inspires it, the poverty which puts aside tem- 
poral possessions for the service of God and the salva- 
tion of souls is the most noble of all. It is the 
apostolic poverty of the Christian religion, which is 
practised in the highest degree by missionaries in 
pagan countries, and to a certain degree by all priests: 
all these voluntarily give up certain possessions and ad- 
in order to devote themselves entirely to the 
service of God. • 

A^luntary poverty is tl^e object of one of the evan- 
gelical TOunsels. The question then arises, what 
poverty js required by the practice of thb counsel dr, 
in other* words, whattpoverty suffices for the state of 
perfection? The renunciation which b essential and 
strictlv required is the abandonment of all that is 
superfluous, not that it is absolutely necessary to give 
up the ownership of all property, but a man must be 
contented with what is necessary lor bis own use. Then 
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only is thctc a real detachment which sufficiently 
mortihes the love of riches, cuts off luxury and vain 
dofy, and frees. from the care for worldly goods, 
^pidity, vain glory, and excessive solicitude are, 
{^cording to St. Thomas, the three obstacles which 
riches put in the way of acquiring perfection (Summa, 
II-II, clxxxviii, a. 7). This abandonment of 
superfluities was the only way in which voluntary 
poverty could be understood before the introduction 
of the common life. The state of perfection, under- 
stood in its proper sense, requires also that the renun- 
ciation should DC of a permanent character; and in 
practice this stability follows as the result of a per- 
petual vow of poverty. The warnings and counsels 
of Jesus Christ are valuable even to those who are not 
vowed to a state of perfection. They teach men to 
moderate their desire for riches, and accept cheerfully 
the loss or deprivation of them; and they inculcate 
that detachment from the things of this world which 
our Lord taught when lie said, Every one of you that 
doth not renounce all that he possesseth, cannot be 
my disciple” (Luke, xiv, 33). 

II. The CanonicaTj Discipline op Poverty. — 
Among the followi^rs of perfection, the spirit of 
poverty was manifested from the first by giving up 
temporal possessions; and among those living in com- 
munity, the use of goods as private property was 
strictly forbidden, being contrary to that common life 
which the patriarchs of monasticism, St. Pachomius 
and his disciple Sch<5noudi, St. and St. Benedict, 
imposed ui>on their followers. But there was at that 
time no express vow of poverty, and no legal disabil- 
ity; the monastic profe^ssion required nothing but the 
rigorous avoidance of all that was unnecessary (cf . De 
Buck, ”De sollemnitate votorum, pra'cii)ue pauper- 
tatis religiosa) opistola”, x). Justinian ordained 
that the goods of religious should belong to the mon- 
astery (Novel. 5, iv sqq.; 123, xxxviii and xlii). This 
law gradually came into force, and in time created a 
disability to acquire property, although in the twelfth 
century, and even later, there vrerc religious in pos- 
session of property. The rule of French law, under 
which a religious was considered as civilly dead, con- 
tributed to establish a necessary connexion between 
tlie vow of poverty and the idea of disability. 

The cxi)ress vow of renunciation of all private X)rop- 
erty waa introduced into the profession of the Friars 
Minor in 12G0. About the same time another change 
took place; hitherto no limit had neen placed on the 
common possessions of religious, but the mendicant 
orders in the thirteenth century forbade the posses- 
sion, even in common, of all immovable property dis- 
tinct from the convent, and of all revenues; and the 
Friars Minor of the strict observance, desiring to go 
one stop further, assigned to the Holy See the owner- 
ship of all their property, even the most indispensable. 
Following the example of St. Francis and St. Dominic, 
many founders established their-* orders on a basis of 
common poverty, and the Church saw a large increase 
in the number of the mendicant orders until the foun- 
dation of the clerks regular in the sixteenth century; 
even then, many orders united common povertv with 
the regular clerical life : such were theTheatincs (1524), 
whose rule was to live on alms and contributions 
spontanejously given; and the Society of Jesus (1540). 
It soon became evident that this profession of poverty 
whi& had so greatly edified the thirteenth centifty 
was exposed to grave abu^, that a certain state of 
destitution created more cares than it removed, and 
\fa8 not conducive either to intellectual activity or to 
strict observance; and that mendicity migh| become 
an occasion of scandal. Consequently the Council 
of Trent (Scss. XXV, c. iii. de reg.) permitted all 
monasteries, ^except those of the Friars Minor Ob- 
servantines and the Capuchins, to possess immovable 
property, and consequently the income derived there- 
from; butr the Carmelites and the Society of Jesus, in 


its professed houses, continue to pr^tise the edmmon 
poverty which forbids the possession of assured in- 
comes. • ♦ 

Congregations with simple vows were not bound by 
the canonical law forbidding the private possession or 
acquisition of property by members of approved or- 
ders: the disaoility of private possession w'as thus 
considered as an effect of the solemn vow of poverty; 
but this bond between the incapacity to possess and 
the solemn vow is neither essential nor indissoluble. 
So far as the effect of the vow on private possession is 
concerned, the vow of poverty taken by the formed 
coadjutors of the Society of Jesus has the same effect 
as the solemn vow of the jirofessed fathers. St. 
Ignatius instituted in his order a simple profession 
preparatory to the final one with an interval between 
them during which the religious retains his capacity 
to possess property. A similar rule has been extended 
to all orders of men by Pius IX and to orders of wromen 
by Leo XIII (sec Profession, Belioious). On the 
other hand, since the Rcscriy)t of the Penitentiary of 
1 Dec., 1820, confirmed by the declaration to the 
bishops of Belgium dated 31 July, 1878, the solemn 
profession of religious in Bt'lgium (and Holland ap- 
pears to enjoy the same privilege) docs not prevent 
them from acquiring propciiy, or keening and admin- 
istering it, or disposing of it: they are bound, however, 
in the exercise of their rights, to observe the submis- 
sion they owe to their legitimate superiors. 

T'hc Vow of Poverty in General. — I'lic vow of pov- 
erty may geiuTally be defined as tlie promise made 
to God of a certain constant renunciation of temporal 
goods, in order to follow Christ. The object of the 
vow of poverty is anything visible, material, appre- 
ciable at a money value. Reputation, personal ser- 
vices, and the application of the mass, do not fall 
under this vow; relics are included only on account of 
the reliquary wdiich contains them, and (at least in 
practice) manuscripts, as such, remain the i)roperty 
of the religious. 1 he vow of poverty entirely forbids 
the independent use, and sometimes the acquisition 
or possession of such property as falls wdthin its scope. 
A person wiio has made this vow gives up the right to 
acquire, possc'ss, us(% or dispose of X)rox>erty except in 
accordance wdth the will of his superior. NcjvcTthe- 
less certain acts of abdication are sometimes left to 
the discretion of the religious himself, such as the ar- 
rangements for the administration and applicat ion of 
income which i^rofessed religious under simple vows 
are required to make; and the drawing up of a will, by 
which the religious makes a disposition of his X’roperty 
to take effect after his death, may be permitted with- 
out any restriction. This license with regard to wills 
is of great antiquity. The simple fact of refusing to 
accept, for cxami)le, a personal legacy, may be con- 
trary to charity, but cannot be an offence against 
the vow of x^overty. The vow of poverty docs not 
debar a religious from administering an ecclesiastical 
benefice which is conferred upon him, accepting sums 
of money to distribute for x>ious works, or assuming 
the administration of property for th# Dcnefit of an- 
other person (when this is consistent with his religious 
state), nor does it in any w^ay forbid the fulfilment of 
obligations of just ice, whether they are the result of 
a voluntary promisc—for the religious may properly 
engage to Offer a Mass or render any personal service 
— or aris(; from a fault, since he is bound in justice to 
repair any wrong done to the reputation of another 
person. 

Submission to a superior (as we call the person 
whose permission, by the terms of the voiV, is required 
for all acts disposing of temiK)ral goods) does not 
necessarily call for an express or formal permission. 
A tacit permission, which may be' inferred from some 
act or attitude and the expression of some other wish, 
or even a reasonable X)resumption of permission, will 
be sufficient. There is no violation of the vow, when 
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the religious can say to himself, ''the superior, who is 
acquaii\ted with the facts, will approve of my actine 
in this vtojf without being informed of my intention . 
The case is more difKcult, wh(m he knows that the 
superior would expect to be informed, and asked for 
permission, even though he would willingly have 
given his consent: if it seems probable that he regards 
the request for permission as a condition of his ap- 
proval, the inferior offends against the vow of poverty, 
if he acts without asking leave; but there is no offence 
if he knows t hat the superior and himself arc agreed 
as to the essential nature of the act; and the question 
whether the presumption is reasonable or otherwise 
may depend on the customs of different ordcra, the 
importance of the object, the frequent necessity of the 
act, the age and prudence of the inferior, his relations 
with his superior, the facility of obtaining access to 
him, and other similar considerations. Any admission 
of luxury or superfluity in daily life is derogatory to 
the religious state and the first conception of voluntary 
poverty; but it is not clear that this want of strictness 
18 necessarily contrary to the vow. To decide this, 
regard must be had to the manner in which each par- 
ticular vow, with all its circumstances, is generally 
understood. 

A sin against the vow of poverty is necessarily an 
offence against the virtue of religion, and when com- 
mitted in connexion with religious profession it is even 
a sacrilege. It may be a grave or a slight offence. The 
question, what matter is grave, caus(?s great difficulty 
to moral theologians; and while some regard the ap- 
, propriation of one franc as a grave matter, others arc 
more lenient. Most tlicologians are inclined to com- 
pare the sin against the vow of poverty with the sin of 
theft, and say that the same amount which would make 
theft a mortal sin would, if appropriated contrary to 
the vow, constitute a grave offence against poverty. 
With the exception of Palmiori (Opus morale, tr. IX, 
c. i, n, 123) and G(inicot (Thcol. mor., II, n. OS) moral- 
ists admit that as in the case of sins against justice, 
so here circumstances may be considered. While 
many persons consider the importance and the wealth 
or poverty of the community in which the offence is 
committed, we arc of opinion that it is rather the 
extent of the vow that should be considered, since the 
act does not violate the vow by reason of the harm it 
causes, but by its being a forbidden a])propriation. If 
the fault is aggravated by injustice it must, as an un- 
just act, be judged according to the usual rules; but 
when considered as an offence against the vow, its 
gravity will be measured by tlic condition of the per- 
son who commits it. Thus a sum which would be 
very large for a beggar will be insignificant for a man 
who had belonged to a higher class. The social posi- 
tion should be considered; is it that of the poor or 
mendicant class? One cannot without grave fault 
dispose independently of a sum which without grave 
fault one could not take away from a beggar. For 
many existing congregations, the matter will be 
that of a mortal sin of theft committed to the detri- 
ment of a priest of .honourable condition. It fol- 
lows that in the case of incomplete appropriation, 
we must consider the economical value of the act in 
question; whether, for example, it is an act of simple 
use of administration; and when the religious does 
nothing but give away honourably goods of which he 
retains the ownership, the amount must be very large 
before the reasonable disposal of it can be regarded 
as a grave sin for want of the required authorization. 
If the sin consists, not in an independent appropria- 
tion, but in If life of too great luxury, it will be neces- 
sary to measure the gravity of the fault by the oppo- 
sition which exists between luxury and the poverty 
which is promised by vow. 

Variety in thf. Vows of Poverty. — ^The vow of poverty 
is ordinarily attached to a religious profession; a 
person may however bind himself to a modest and 


frugal life, or even to follow the direction of an adviser 
in the use of his property. The vow may be perpetual 
or temporary, it may exclude private possession,* or 
even to a certain point possession in common. It may 
entail legal disability or be simply prohibitive. It 
may extend to all goods possessed at present, or ex- 
pected in the future; or it may be limited to certain 
classes of property; it may require the complete re- 
nunciation of rights, or simply forbid the application 
to personal profit, or even the independent use of the 
property. According to the present discipline of the 
Church, the vow of poverty taken by religious always 
involves a certain renunciation of rights: thus the 
religious is understood to give up to his order for ever 
the fruit of his work or personal industry, stipends of 
Masses, salary as professor, profits of any publication 
or invention, or savings from money allowed him for 
personal expenses. The independent disposal of any 
of these would be contrary not only to the vow, but 
also to justice. We have, moreover, to distinguish in 
the religious life between the solemn vow of poverty 
and the simple vow. The latter may be a step towards 
the solemn vow, or it may have a final character of its 
own. 

The Solemn Vow of Poverty. — ^Thc solcnf i vow by 
common law has the following special characteristics: 
it extends to all property and rights; it renders one 
incapable of possessing property, and therefore of 
transferring it; it makes all gifts or legacies which a 
religious receives, as well as the fruits of his own work, 
the property of the monastery; and in case prop- 
erty is inherited, the monastery succeeds in place of 
the professed religious, in accordance with the maxim: 
Quicquid momichus acquirit monasterio acquirit. Some 
orders are incapable of inheriting on such occasions, 
e. g., the Friars Minor Observantines, the Capuchins, 
and the Society of J esus. The inheritance then passes to 
those who would succeed under the civil law in default 
of the professed religious. Sometimes before solemn 
vows are made by a religious, his monastery gives up 
its right of inheritance by arrangement with the fam- 
ily, and sometimes the religious is allowed to dispose 
of his share in anticipation. (As to these arrange- 
ments and their effect, see Vcrmccrsch, “Dc relig. 
instit. et pers.^\ II, 4th ed., supp. VI, 7© sqq.) As 
long as monasteries were independent, the monastery 
which inherited in place of the professed monk was 
the house to which he was bound by his vow of stabil- 
ity; but in more Iccent orders, the religious often 
changes his house, and sometimes his province, and 
has therefore no vow of stability, except as 'to the 
entire order; in such cases, the monastery according 
to the common usage is the whole order, unlcM some 
arrangement is made for partition among provinces or 
houses. (Sec Sahehez, '*In decalogum'^, VII^ xxxii 
sqq.; De Lugo, “Do iustitia et iure”, d. hi, nn. 
226 sqq.) We have already said that the religious of 
Belgium preserve thgir capacity to acquire property 
and dispose of it: their acts therefore are valid, but 
they will only be licit if done with the approval of their 
superior. It will be the duty of the latter to see that 
the rigour of observance and especially the common 
life do not suffer by this concession, which is, indeed, 
in other respects most important lor their own civil 
security. 

The Simple Vow of Religious Poverty. — ^Thfe simple 
vCw of poverty has these common characteristic^: it 
leavts the capacity to acquire intact, and permits the 
religious to retain certain lights of ownership.^ In ex- 
ceptional cases the simple vow may involve incapaq^ 
ity, as is^bharactcristic of the last simple vows of the 
Society <ff Jesus. We nave now to distinguish between 
the simple vow which is preparatory to the solemn 
vow, and the final simple vow. 

(a) The simple vow in preparation for the solemn 
vow. — ^The Decree ''Sanctissimus'’ of 12 June, 1858, 
with the subsequent declarations, constitute the 
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oommon law on the subject of this simple vow. (See 
Vermeersch, *'De religiosis institutis etc.”, II, 4th ed., 
ifa. 61 sqq., pp. 178 sqq.) This vow permits the reli- 
gious to retain the ownership of property possessed at 
^the time of his entrance into religion, to acquire 
property by inheritance, and to receive gifts and per- 
sonal legacies. The administration and usufruct and 
the use of this property must before the taking of the 
vow pass either to the order (if it is able and willing 
to approve of the arrangement), or into other hands, 
at the choice of the religious. Such an arrangement 
is irrevocable as long as the religious remains under 
the conditions of the vow, and ceases should he leave 
the order; he seems authorized also to make or com- 
plete the resignation which he may have omitted to 
make or complete previously. Except so far as he is 
affected by the decree of the Council of Trent, which 
forbids novices to make any renunciation which would 
interfere with their liberty to leave their order, the 
religious who is bound by this simple vow may, with 
the permission of his superior, dispose of his property 
by a donation inter vivoSf and apparently has full 
liberty to make a will. But the Decree “Perpensis” 
of 3 May, 1902, which extends to nuns the simple 
profcssicii of orders of men, without mentioning a 
will, 'declares simply that women are not permitted 
to make final disposition of their property except 
during the two months immediately preceding their 
solemn profession. 

(b) The final simple vow. — ^With the exception of 
the Society of Jesus, in which the simple vow of 
formed coadjutors entails the same personal obliga- 
tions and the same disability as the solemn vow, the 
final simple vow is known only in religious congrega- 
tions, and the practice differs in different congrega- 
tions (cf. Lucidi, “De visitatione SS. liminum”, ll, 
V, sec. 8, nn. 319 sqq.), and very often resembles that of 
the vow preparatory to the solemn vow; but accord- 
ing to the Regulations (Normee) of 28 June, 1901, the 
transfer of property by donations inter vivos cannot be 
licitly made before the perpetiual vowsj after these 
vows, the complete renunciation requires the per- 
mission of the Holy Sec, which reserves to itself also 
the right to authorize the execution or modification 
of a will lafter profession. Any arrangements made 
before profession for the administration of property 
and the application of the revenues may be subse- 

? [uently modified with the consent of the superior, 
n diocesan institutes, there is* no question of the 
capacity of the religious; but the bishops generally 
reserve to themselves the right of approving the more 
important acts of administration. 

The PeevUum . — Certain goods, for example sums of 
money, independent of the common stock, and made 
over to the religious to be used wit?iOut restriction for 
their private wants, form what is called the peevUum, 
Only that which is irrevocably put out of the power 
of tne superior is contrary to tl^e vow of poverty; but 
all peculium is an injury to that common life, which 
since the earliest times was considered so important 
by the founders of religious communities. The Holy 
See constantly uses its efforts to abolish it, and to 
establish that perfect common life which provides that 
there shall be m the convent one common treasury for 
the personal needs of all. 

Possession in Common . — The vow of poverty does 
not necessarily or.as a general rule exclude the capajity 
to possess in common, thatis to say, to have a common 
stock of property at th^ common disposal of the 
4 x>ssessors, provided that they do not dispose of it in 
any manner contrary to the accepted rulus and cus- 
toms. It is a great mistake td argue from the vow of 
poverty that it is just to deny to religious this real 
oommon possession. 
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A. Vermeerbch. 

Poverty and Pauperism.— In a legal and technical 
sense, pauperism denotes the condition of persons 
who are supported at public expense, whether within 
or outside of almshouses. More commonly the term 
is applied to all persons whose existence is dependent 
for any considerable period upon charitable assist- 
ance, whether this assistance oe public or private. 
Not infrequently it denotes an extreme degree of 
poverty among a large group of persons. Thus, we 
speak of the pauperism of the most abject classes 
in the large cities. Poverty is even less definite, and 
more relative. In Catholic doctrinal and ascetical 
treatises and usage, it indicates merely renunciation 
of the right of private property; as in speaking of 
the vow of poverty, or the poverty of tne poor in 
spirit recommended in the Sermon on the Mount. 
Apart from this restricted and technical signification, 
poverty means in general a condition of insufficient 
subsistence, but different persons have different con- 
ceptions of sufficiency. At one extreme poverty in- 
cludes paupers, while its upper limit, at least in 
common language, varies with the plane of living 
which is assumed to be normal. As used by econo- 
mists and social students, it denotes a lack of some of 
the requisites of physical efficiency; that is, normal 
health and working capacity. Like pauperism, it 
implies a more or less prolonged condition; for to be 
without sufficient food or clothing for a few days is 
not necessarily to be in poverty. Unlike pauperism, 
poverty does not always suppose the receipt of 
charitable assistance. As the definition just given 
sets up a purely material and utilitarian standard, 
namely, productive efficiency, we shall in this article 
substitute one that is more consonant with human 
dignity, yet which is substantially equivalent in 
content to the economic conception. — Poverty, then, 
denotes that more or less prolonged condition in 
which a person is without some of those goods essen- 
tial to normal health and strength, an elementary 
degree of comfort, and .right moral life. 

Due question which* at once suggests itself is: 
whether the amount of poverty and pauperism exist- 
ing to-day is greater or less than that of former times. 
No general answer can be given that will not be mis- 
leading. Even the partial and particular estimates 
that are sometimes niade are neither certain nor 
illuminating. Economic historians like Rogers and 
Gibbins declare that during the best period of the 
Middle Ages — say, from the thirteenth to the fifteenth 
century, .inclusive — there was no such grinding and 
hopeless poverty, no such chronic semi-starvation 
in any class, as exists to-day among large classes in 
the great cities (cf. “Six Centuries of Work and 
Wages”, and “Industry in England”). Probably 
this is true as regards the poorest of thn poor at these 
two periods. In the Middle Ages there was no class 
resembling our proletariat, which has no security, 
no definite place, no .certain claiiii upon any organiza- 
tion or institution in the socio-economic organism. 
Whether the whole number of persoiis in poverty in 
the earlier period was relatively larger or smaller 
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than at present, wc have no means of knowing. The 
proportion of medieval persons who lacked what are 
to-day rd^arded as requisites of elementary comfort 
was probably larger, while the proportion that had 
to go without adequate food and clothing for long 
periods of time wtis not improbably smaller. One 
of the great causes of poverty — namely, insecurity 
of employment, of residence, and of shelter — was cer- 
tainly much Iciss frequent in the older time. If we 
compare the poverty of to-day with that of one cen- 
tury ago, we find all authorities agreeing that it has 
decreased both absolutely and relatively. Against 
this general fact, however, we must note one or two 
circumstances that are less gratifying. Both the 
intensity and the extent of the lowest gri^e of poverty 
are probably quite as great now as they were at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century; and there arc 
some indieations that the improvement occurring 
during the last twenty-five years has been less than 
in the preceding half-century. 

Owing to lack of statistical data, it is impossible 
to estimate, even approximately, the proportion of 
the people of any country that is in poverty. On the 
basis of unemployment statistics, eviction statistics, 
cases of charity relief, and other evidences of distress, 
Robert Hunter declared that the number of persons 
in poverty in the United States in 1904 was ten 
millions; that is, they were '^much of the time un- 
derfed, poorly clothed, and impropiTly housed’* 
(*‘The New Encyclopedia of Social Reform’*, 910; 
cf. also his work on Poverty). Ten millions repre- 
sented at that time about onc-cighth of our total 
population. Professor Bushnell estimated the num- 
ber of persons known to be in receipt of public or 
private relief at tliree millions (Modern Methods 
of Charity, 385-90). Of course the total number of 
persons who received charitable aid was much larger, 
for a large proportion of such cases do not come to 
the knowledge of statisticians or social students. On 
the other hand, not all who are charitably assisted 
are paupers, nor strictly speaking in poverty. Mr. 
Hunter’s estimate is perhaps too high. After a very 
careful and thorough invastigation of the poor in 
London, completed in 1902, Charles Booth found that 
nearly thirty-one per cent of the jjeople of that city 
were in poverty (cf. '*Life and Labor of the People 
in London’*). This estimate was fully and remark- 
ably confirmed by the studies of Scebohm llowntrce 
in the City of York, where the proportion of the in- 
habitants in poverty appeared as twenty-eight per 
cent (cf. ‘‘Poverty: a Study of Town Life”). There 
are good reasons for thinking that both these esti- 
mates are under-statements, if poverty be understood 
according to the definition adopted in this article. 
For example, llowntrec placed above the poverty 
line all persons who were in a condition of present 
physical efficiency, even though many of them were 
unable to make any outlay, for carfare, amusement, 
recreation, newspapers, religion, societies, or in- 
surance against old age. Evidently, physical ef- 
ficiency in such circumstances can be maintained 
only for a few years. At any rate, this condition 
is not elementary comfort nor decent existence. 
Since wages and their purchasing power are quite 
as high in England as in any other country of Europe, 
the proportion of poverty is probably as great in the 
latter as in the former. 

The causes of poverty are very numerous and very 
difficult to classify satisfactorily. Wliile the division 
of them into social and individual causes is useful 
and suggestive it is not strictly logical; for each of 
these is often to some extent responsible for the other. 
Where both causes affect the same person, it is fre- 
quently impossible tp say wliich is the more important. 
A better classification is that of immediate and origl- 
nid caus^; biU it is not always possible to deter- 
mine which is the tiue original cause, nor how many 


of the intermediate causes have operated as mere, in- 
struments, and contributed no special influence of 
their own. As a rule, each case of poverty is duo <o 
more than one distinct factor, and it* is not possible 
to measure the precise contribution of each factor* 
to the general result. In any particular situation, 
the most satisfactory method is to enumerate all the 
chief causes and to state which seems to be the most 
potent. Professor Warner applied this method to 
more than 110,000 cases which had been investigated 
in London, in five American cities, and in seventy- 
six German cities (“American Charities**, 1st ed., 
22-58). He found the principal cause to be: in 
21.3 per cent of the whole number of instances, mis- 
conduct, such as drink, immorality, inefficiency, and 
a roving disposition; in 74.4 per cent, misfortune, 
under which head he included such factors as lack 
of normal support, matters of employment, and in- 
dividual incapacity as distinguish^ from individual 
fault. Misfortune was, therefore, the predominant 
cause in three and one-half times as many cases as 
misconduct. Among the particular chief factors 
drink was credited with 11 cent, lack of employ- 
ment with 17.4, no male support with 8, sickness or 
death in family with 23.G, old age with 9^1, insuffi- 
ciency of employment with 6.7, poorly paid employ- 
ment with 4.4, and inefficiency and shiftlessncss with 
8.26. In a general way these figures support the 
contention of Dr. E. T. Devine, that poverty “is 
economic, the result of malatljustment, that defective 
personality is only a halfway explanation, which 
itself results directly from conditions which society 
may largely control” (Misery and its Causes, 11). 

It must be noted, however, that Professor Warner 
aims to state the immediate causes only. In a large 
proiiortion of cases these are the result of some other 
cause or causes. Thus, disease, accident, or unem- 
ployment might be due to immorality or intem- 
perance in the more or less disfiant past; and what 
is now chissified as culpable inefficiency or shiftlcss- 
ncss might be ultimately traceable to prolonged un- 
employment. The important lesson conveyed by 
tliis and every other attempt to estimate the com- 
parative influence of the various causes of poverty 
IS that we must never regard our estiinatQs as more 
than very rough approximations. Certain factors 
are known to be very important everywhere. They 
arc: intemperance, sexual immorality, crime, im- 
providence, ineflicioacy, heredity and associations, 
insufficient wages and employment, congenital de- 
fects, injurious occupations, sickness, accident, and 
old age. Every one of these is not only capanle of 
producing poverty on its own account, but of in- 
ducing or supplementing one of the other causes. 
Intemperance leads to sideness, accident, inefficiency, 
immorality, and unemployment; on the other hand, 
it often appears as the effect of these. Almost all 
of the other factors may properly be regarded in the 
same light, as causes &d as effects reciprocally. 

Among the principal effects of poverty are physical 
suffering, through want of sufficient sustenance, 
through sickness, and other forms of disability; 
moral degeneration and immorality in many forms; 
intellectual defects and inefficiency; social injury 
through diminished productive efficiency, and un- 
necessary expenditures for poor relief; finally, more 
PQircrty through the vicious circle of many of |fhe 
effect;^ just enumerated. For example, intemperance, 
improvidence, sickness, and inefficiency are at once 
effects and causes. In a word, the effects of ^verty 
are sufficiently numerous and sufficiently destruc^ 
tive to eficit the ferment wish that this condition 
might be totally abolished. 

The relief of poverty, especially under the direction 
of the Church, has been discus^ at length in the 
article Ciiahity .\vd Cuaritibs. Here we merely 
note the fact that the poor are now assisted by the 
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public authorities, by churches, by religious and 
secular associations, and by private individuals. 
All these methods are subject to abuses, but all are 
decessary. In. many countries old-age pensions ^d 
insurance, housing activities, and insurance agmnst 
’ oickiiess and other forms of disability, prevent a 
considerable amount of poverty, and thus relieve it 
in the most effective fashion. At present poor-relief 
is to a much greater extent carried on by the State, 
and to a much less extent by the Church, than in the 
period before the Protestant Reformation. The 
remedies and preventives of poverty are as numerous 
and various as the causes. Persons who attribute 
it almost wholly to social influences propose social 
correctives, such as legislation, and frequently some 
simple form of social reconstructing — for example, 
the single tax or Socialism. Persons who believe that 
the individual is almost always responsible for his 
poverty or for the poverty of his natural dependents 
reject social remedies and insist upon the supreme 
and sufficient worth of reformation of character 
through education and religion. In times past the 
latter attitude was much more common than to-day, 
when the tendency is strongly and quite generally 
toward the social viewpoint. Both are exaggera- 
tioas, aifd lead, therefore, to the use of one-sided and 
inefficient methods of dealing with poverty. While 
a large proportion of the individual causes of poverty 
arc ultimately traceable to social (pauses, to congenital 
defects, or to pure misfortune, many of them never- 
thclciffl exert an original and independent influence. 
This is clearly seen in the case of two persons who 
have had precisely the same o])portunities, environ- 
ment, and natural endowments, only one of whom is 
in i^vcrty. For such ciises individual remedies are 
obviously indispensable. On the other hand, it is 
only the crassly ignorant who can honestly think 
that all poverty is due to individual defects, whether 
culpable or not. Individual remedies, such as re- 
generation of character, cannot lift out of poverty 
the wagcM^arner who is Avithout employment. In- 
dividual and social causes originate, produce re- 
spectively their own specific influences, and can be 
effectively counteracted only by measures that affect 
them directly. 

Of the* individual causes that must be prevented 
in whole or in part by individual regeneration, the 
principal are intemperance, immorality, indolence, 
and improvidence. All these would be responsible 
for many cases of poverty even if the environment and 
the social arrangements were ideal. Each of them 
is, indeed, frequently affected by social forces, and 
consequently is preventible to some extent by social 
remedies. Thus, intemperance can be diminished 
by a better regulation of the liquor traffic, and by 
every measure that makes better provision for food, 
clothing, housing, security, and opportunity among 
the poor. Immorality can bo lessened by more 
stringent and effective metbpds of detection and 
punishment. Indolence can be discouraged and to 
some extent prevented by compulsory labour colonics, 
as well as by penalties inflicted upon persons who re- 
fuse to provide for their natural dependents. Im- 
providence can be greatly lessened by laws providing 
larger economic opportunities, insurance against 
disability, and better methods of saving. Yet, in 
every one of these csises, the remedy which aims at 
ii][^)rovement of- character will bo beneficial; anfl in 
many cases it will be indispensable. Thcp chief 
causes of poverty to be rehiovcd by social methods are: 
.unemployment, low wages, sickness, accident, old 
age, improper woman labour and chfld labour, 
unsanitary and debilitating conditions df employ- 
ment, refusal of head of family to provide for support 
of family, and industrial inefficiency. The necessary 
social remedies must be applied by individuals, by 
voluntary associations and by the State; and the 


greater part of them will fall under the general head 
of larger economic opportunity. If this were at- 
tained to a reasonable degree, persons ^yho are at or 
below the poverty line would enjoy adequate in- 
comes and better conditions of employment generally, 
and thus would be enabled to protect themselves 
against most of the other causes of poverty which 
have just been enumerated. In great part, this 
larger economic opportunity will have to come 
through legislation directed towards a better or- 
ganization of production and distribution, and 
towards an efficient system of industrial education. 
Legal provision must also be made for insurance 
against sickness, accident, unemployment, and old 
age, and for the coercion and punishment of negligent 
husbands and fathers. Since, however, many of 
these social causes of poverty are frequently due, in 
part at least, to individual delinquencies, they are 
curable to a considerable extent by individual 
remedies. Sickness, accident, inefficiency, and un- 
employment are often the results of intemperance, 
immorality, and indolence. Whenever this is the 
case, the reformation of characfter must enter into 
the remedy. In a word, we may say that the cor- 
rectives of some causes of poverty must be domi- 
nantly social, of others dominantly individual; but 
that in nearly all cases both methods will be to some 
extent effective. 

The abolition of all poverty which is not due to 
individual fault, congenital defect, or unusual mis- 
fortune is one of the ideals of contemporary philan- 
thropy and social reform. It is a noble aim, and it 
ought not to be impossible of realization. Agaimst 
it are sometimes quotetl the words of Christ: ^‘The 
poor you haye always with you’^' but this sentence 
IS in the present ten.se, And it was obviously addressed 
to the Disciples, not to the whole world. Until 
the words have been authoritatively given a universal 
application, the njpetition of them as an explanation 
of current poverty, or as an argument against the 
abolition of poverty, Avill be neither convincing nor 
edifying. Equally irrelevant is the fact that poverty 
is highly honoured in ascetical life and literature. 
In the first place, there is question here of the aboli- 
tion of the poverty that is involuntary, not that 
which is freely embraced. In the second place, re- 
ligious poverty generally includes those things the 
lack of which makes the other kind of poverty so 
undesirable, namely, the requisites of elementary 
health and comfort, and decent living. Nor should 
wo oppose the abolition of poverty on the ground 
that this would lassen the opportunities of the poor 
to practise humility, and of the rich to exercise 
benevolence. At present the majority of the people 
arc not in poverty, yet no one urges that they should 
descend to that condition for the sake of the greater 
opportunity of humility. There would still be abun- 
dant room for the exercise of both these virtues after 
all involuntary poverty had disappeared, for there 
would be no lack of suffering, misfortune, and genuine 
need. On the other hand, those who had escaped 
poverty, or been lifted out of it, would be better able 
to practise many other virtues more beneficial than 
compulsory humility. 

Poverty has, indeed, been a school of virtue for 
many persons who otherwise would not have reached 
such heights of moral achievement, but those are the 
exceptions. The vast majority of persons are better 
off, physically, mentally, and morally, when they are 
above the line which marks the lower limit of ele- 
mentary health, comfort, and decency. For the 
great majority, the wish of the Wise A'lan. “neither 
poverty nor riches”, reprc.sents the most favourable 
condition for right and reasonable life. If any per- 
son secs in poverty better opportunities for virtuous 
living, let him embrace it, but no qian ought to be 
compelled to take this course. After all, the proposal 
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to abolish involuntary poverty is merely the proposal 
to enable every person to have a decent livelihood, 
and enjoy tl\fit reasonable and frugal comfort which 
Leo XIII aeclared to be the natural right of every 
wage-earner, and which, consequently, is the normal 
condition of every human being. It merely seeks to 
lift the lowest and weakest cla^s of the communitv 
to that level which Father Pesch believes is both 
desirable and practicable: *4^ermaneht security in 
living conditions which are in conformity with the 
contemporary state of civilization, and in this sense 
worthy of human beings’’ (op. cit. infra., II, 276). 

Hunter. Poverty (New York, i004); Devine, Misery and Its 
Causes (New York, 1909); Warner, American Charities (New 
York, 1894) ; Booth, Life and Labour of the People in London 
(London, 1889-1902); Rowntree, PoveHy: A Study of Town 
Life (London, IWl); Hobson, Problems of Poverty (London, 
1890); Adams and Sumner, Labor Problems (New York, 1905); 
Seuoman, Principles of Economics (New York, 1905); Dev as, 
Political Economy (London, 1901); Antoine, Cours d*iconomis 
sodale (Paris, 1899); Pesch, Lehrhueh dor NationaUtkonomio 
(Freiburg, 1909). 

John A. Ryan. 

Powel, Philip, Venerable (alios Morgan, alias 
Prosser), martyr, b. at Tralon, Brecknockshire, 
2 Feb., 1694: d. at Tyburn 30 June, 1646. He 
was the son oi Roger and Catharine Powel, and was 
brought up to the law by David Baker, afterwards 
Dom Augustine Baker, O.S.B. At the age of sixteen 
he became a student in the Temple, London, but went 
to Douai three or four years later, where he received 
the Benedictine habit in the monastery of St. Gregory 
(now Downside Abbey, Bath). In 1618 he was or- 
dained priest and in 1622 left Douai for the English 
mission. About 1624 he went to reside with Mr. 
Poyntz of Leighland, Somersetshire, bu^when the 
Civil War broke out, in 1645,i retired to Devonshire, 
where he stayed for a few months with Mr. John 
Trevelyan of Yarnscombe and then with Mr. John 
dJoffin of Parkham. He afterwards ^rved for six 
months as chaplain to the Catholic soldiers in General 
Goring’s army in Cornwall, and, when that force was 
disbanded, took ship for South Wales. The vessel 
was captured on 22 February, 1646; Father Powel 
was recognized and denounced as a priest. On 11 
May he was ordered to London by the Earl of War- 
wick, and confined in St. Catherine's Gaol, Southwark, 
where the harsh treatment he received brought on a 
severe attack of pleurisy. His trial, which had been 
fixed for 30 May. did not take place till 9 June, at 
Westminster Hall. He was found guilty and was 
hanged, drawn, and quartered at Tyburn. At the 
instance of the Common Council of London the head 
and Quarters were not exposed, but were buriecl in the 
old churchyard at Moornelds. The martyr’s crucifix, 
which had formerly belonged to Feckenharn, last 
Abbot of Westminster, is preserved at Downside, with 
some of his hair and a cloth stained with his blood. 

Relation du martyre de Philippe Powell autrement dit le Pkre 
Morgan, Religieux Binidictin (Paria, 1647); Challoner, Mem- 
oirs of Missionary Priests, II (London, 1742), 297; Ouver, Col- 
lections Illustrading the History of the Catholic Religion in Comwall, 
Devon, etc. (London, 1857), 20, 386; Weldon, ed. Dolan, Chron- 
ologieal Notes on the English Congregation of the Order of SI. 
Benedict (Worcester, 1881), 186; Stanton, Menology of England 
and Wales (London, 1887), 295; Downside Remew (London, 1882), 
I, 346-52; XII, 239-48; Spillmann, Geschichte der Katholihen- 
verfolgung in England, 1636-1681, IV (Freiburg 1905), 309-13. 

G. Roger Hudleston. 

Powell, Edward, Blessed. See Thomas Abel, 
Blessed. 

Poynter, William, b. 20 May, 1762, at Peters- 
field, Hants; d. 26 Nov., 1827, in London. He was 
educated at the English College at Douai, where he 
was ordained •in 1786. He remained as professor, 
and afterwards prefect of studies till the college came 
to an end during the Terror. After undergoing 
eighteen months imfiHsonment, the collegians were 
set free, and returned to England in March, 1796. 
Poynter with the students from the »South went to 


Old Hall, where he took a leading part in the founda- 
tion of 8t. Edmund’s College, bemg first vice-presi- 
dent, then (1801-13) president. In 1803, Bishop 
Douglass of the London district being in declining 
health. Dr. Poynter was consecrated coadjutor, 
remaining at the same time president of the college. ' 
On the death of Bishop Douglass in 1812, Bishop 
Poynter succeeded as vicar Apostolic. His position 
was rendered difficult by the persistent attacks of 
Biriiop Milner in pamphlets and even in his pas- 
torals (see Milner, John). Dr. Poynter endured all 
Milner’s accusations in silence, having the support of 
all the other English and Scotch bishops; but when 
in May, 1814, on the issue of the famous Quarantotti 
Rescript, which sanctioned all the “security” re- 
strictions, Milner went to Rome to obtain its re- 
versal, Dr. Poynter followed him there and wrote 
his “Apologctical Epistle” defending himself to 
Propaganda. Quarantotti’s Rescript was with- 
drawn, and in its place was substituted a “Letter to 
Dr. Poynter”, dated from Genoa, where the pope had 
taken refuge. A limited veto was sanctioned, but 
the exequatur was refused. Milner was directed to 
abstain from publishing pastorals or pamphlets 
against Dr. Poynter. He obeyed this injunction, 
but continued his attacks in letters to the Ortho- 
dox Journal” until he was peremptorily prohibited 
by order of the pope, under pain of being deposed. 

During his episcopate Dr. Poynter paid four visits 
to Paris of several months each (1814, 15, 17, and 
22), with the object of reclaiming the property of the 
colleges at Douai and elsewhere, which had been con- 
fiscated during the Revolution. He received the 
support of the Duke of Wellington and Lord Castle- 
reagh, and of the British commissioners appointed to 
deal with the claims. He succeeded eventually in 
recovering the colleges themselves and about £30,000 
which had been kept in the names of the bishops, 
but the main claim amounting to £120,000 was lost. 
The French indeed paid it to the British commission- 
ers, but these refused to hand it over, on the plea 
that it would be applied to purposes considered by 
English law as “superstitious”. The final de- 
cision was given in November, 1825. It is said that 
the disappointment of the failure of his long labours 
notably shortened the bishop’s life. His 'principal 
works are: “Theological Examinations of Colum- 
banus” (I^ondon, 1811); “Epistola Apologetica”, 
tr. by Butler (London. 1820), also appear^ in Butler, 
“Hist. Mem.”, 3rd edition; “Prayerbook for Catho- 
lic Sailors and Soldiers ” (London, 1858); “Evidences 
of Christianity” (London, 1827); “New Year’s 
Gift” in Directories (1813-28); numerous pamphlets, 
pastorals etc. There is a portrait of him by Ramsay 
(1803) at St. Edmund’s College, another in “Catholic 
Directory” for 1829; also a bust by Tumerelli and 
another at Moorfields. 

Cooper in Diet. Nat. Biog.; Gillow, Did. Eng. Cath.; Kibe, 
Biographies (London, 19^) ; Brady, E^scopal Succession 
(London, 1877); AiSHEnBT,uath. Emancipation (London, 1886); 
Ward, Hist, of St. Edmund* s College (London, 1893); Idem, 
Catholic Lotion a Century Ago (London, 1905); Idem, Dawn of 
Catholic Revival (London, 1909); Husenbeth, Life of Milner 
(Dublin, *1862); Butler, Hist. Mem. (3rd ed., London, 1822); 
Laity*s Diredory (1829); Cath. Miscellany; Orthoddx Journal, 
etc. 

Bernard Ward. 

Pouo (PuTEHs), Andreas, Italian painter and 
arcStect of the Baroque period, b. at Trent, 1642; 
d. at Yienna, 1709. The grater part of his life was 
spent at Genoa. Rome, Turin, and Vienna. After 
his literary studies, he devoted himself to painting, o 
and at tw^ty-four ent^jed the Society of Jesus as a 
lay brother. After his death he was commemorated 
by a memoir and a medal. Pozzo was an unrivalled 
master of perspective; he used light, colour, and an 
architectural background as means of creating illu- 
sion. In the Baroque period, instead of emptying 
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panels ornamented with stucco work, painting was 
used not only to cover the domes and semi-domes but 
1 ^ the ceilings and vaultings. Michelangelo had 
{fainted the celling of the Sistinc Chapel, but Bra- 
mante did not follow him in treating the main vault- 
^ing of St. Peter's. It had begun to be customary to 
fill the sunken panels or large cartouches, and finally 
the entire vault, as, for example, the domes, with 
perspective paintings in the advanced style of Cor- 
reggio. Michelangelo's device of painting in archi- 
tectural framework to divide the different portions 
of the painting was no longer in vogue, nor even 
actual architectural members. Pozzo was a master 
in this new style of painting; he gives full instructions 
concerning this method in his manual. His frescoes 
on the ceiling, dome, and apse of the church of San 
Ignazio at Rome are greatly admired. By the skilful 
use of linear perspective, light, and shade, he made the 
great barrel-vault of the nave of the church into an 
idealized aula from which is seen the reception of St. 
Ignatius into the opened heavens. About the pain^ 
ing there is a wonderful effect of supernatural maj- 
esty, but the whole composition is more a feat of 
skill than a work of art. Only the Baroque era could 
regard it. as a genuine devotional picture. Pozzo exe- 
cuted a tdmilar work in San Bartolommeo at Modena. 
In the Abbey of the Cassincse at Arezzo and in the 
Pinacotheca at Bologna the magical effect is produced 
by the architectural perspective alone. Importance 
is laid on the profiles of the ornamental architectural 
members, not in the life and moycinent. According 
to his theory, columns must be twisted; they can even 
be bent and cracked. Coloured stones and metals 
must also aid in securing the pictorial effect. An 
extraordinary inenjase in bulk, therefore, would be 
required to obtain the necessary constructive strength. 
In making the altar for the Jesuit church at Venice, 
he erected for the plastic work of the cent-n? a temple 
of ten columns, with twisted entablature. He also 
constructed the high altar of Gli Scalzi at Venice. 
The altar of St. Ignatius in the Gesii at Rome is an 
example of the greatest magnificence. His manual 
gives directions for making all kinds of church furni- 
ture. Pozzo's decorative work, logically systema- 
tized, shows his great talent which perfectly suited 
the chara?cteristic taste of the period and the pomp 
then customary in religious services. 

Pozzo. PerspMlim jneUrrum et archileettrrum (2 vola., Kbme. 
109.*); 1700), text in Italian and Latin and 226 plates; tr. into 
English, James (London, 1893); LANZi,**Storta pittorica dell' Italia 
(Bassano, 1789) ; de Quincy, Di<A. d' architecture. 

G. Gi£TMANN» 

Pozzozli, Domenico. See Honq-Kong, Vicariate 
Apostolic op. 

Pozzuoli, Diocese op (Puteolana). — ^Thc city of 
Pozzuoli in the province of Naples, southern Italy, 
on the gulf of the same name, was founded by the 
Cumaeans, whose port it becawie, under the name of 
Dicsoarchia. It was used by the Carthaginians in the 
Second Punic War. The Romans took possession of 
it, fortified it, and gave it the name of Putcoli. Han- 
nibal sought in vain to take this place, which became 
a Roman colony in 194 B. c. and was thereafter the 
most important port of Italy, enjoying exceptional 
municipal liberties. The harbour was set off from the 
sea by a line of pilasters supporting a long arcade, 
which was restored later by Antonius Pius. Calij^la 
connected the ports of Ppzzuoli and of Baifio with a 
pontoon bridge. In the third century Pozzuoli fell 
•into decadence. In 410, it was besieged ^d sacked 
by Alaric, in 545 by Totila, a^d in 715 by primoaldo 
II, Duke of Benevento, who, however, did not succeed 
in taking it from its Byzantine masters; in the tenth 
century, it was several times the object of Saracen 
incursions. In 1014 Pozzuoli was taken by the Nea- 
politans, and later passed, with Naples, into the King- 


dom of the Two Sicilies. In 1448 and 1538, it suffered 
from severe earthquakes; in 1550 the Turks landed 
and wrought frightful havoc in the towi^. Abundant 
ruins of villas and temples attest its ancient splendour. 
Among the temple ruins, the most important arc those 
of the Temple of Serapis, which was at once a temple 
and an establishment of therapeutic baths; there re- 
main the cella and many of its columns, also sixteen 
bath-rooms for baths in the mineral water that flows 
near by. The work of excavation (1838) exposed the 
ruins of an amphitheatre that had a capacity of 
30,000; there are also the ruins of a theatre, and 
of thermae or hot baths, where was found, among other 
objects, the Venus Anadyomene of the Naples Museum. 
The object of greatest interest at Pozzuoli, however, 
are the sulphur caves, the "forum Vulcani" of the an- 
cients, which, through crevices in the earth, exude 
sulphuretted hydrogen and sulphurous acid. In 1190 
there was a severe volcanic eruption from these caves. 
There are also four mineral springs, and two caverns, 
known as the "Grottadel Cane", which exudes car- 
bonic acid, and the "Grotta dell' Aminoniaca". 

On his voyage to Rome, St. Paul landed at Pozzuoli, 
where he met some "brothers" (Acts, xxviii, 13, 14), 
and among these Jews there may have been Chris- 
tians; no doubt the Apostle took advantage of the 
opportunity to preach to hi.s countrymen the mystery 
of the Messiah already come. That St. Patrobas, a 
disciple of St. Paul, wjis first Bishop of Pozzuoli is a 
fabrication of the notorious Dositheos; on the other 
hand, the Bishops St. Celsus and St. Joannes governed 
the diocese before the fourth century. Proimlus, 
Acutius, Eutyches, and St. Artemas were martyrs of 
Pozzuoli, and St. Januarius of Benevento and his com- 
panions suffered martvrdom here. In the fourth cen- 
tury the bishop of tliis sec was Florentius. against 
whom Pope Damasus was compelled to sec^k tne assist- 
ance of the emperors. Bishop St. Theodorus died in 
435; Julianus was pontifical legate to the Robber 
Council of Ephesus in 449; the Bishop Stephanus, 
whom Cappellcitti names at this period, should be re- 
ferred to the seventh century, or later. Other bishops 
were Gaudiosus (G80); St. Leo (about 1030), later a 
hermit; Luilovico di Costanzo, who. with the assist- 
ance of Alfonso of Aragon, was at first a usurper of 
this see, but was later recognized by Nicholas V; 
Carlo Borronico (1537), a relative of the saint of the 
same name; Gian Matteo Castaldi (1542), who rebuilt 
thecathedral; Lorenzo Mongevio (1017), agood orator, 
formerly Auxiliary Bishop of Salzburg and of Va- 
lencia (he was a Franciscan), unjustly accused, 
and held prisoner in Castel Sant' Angelo; Martin 
Leon y Cardenas (1010), to whom a public monument 
was erected, in recognition of his many merits. 
The cathedral rises on the ruins of the Temple of 
Augustus; it contains some good pictures, among 
them the MartJrio di San Gennaro by Guido Rcni. 
The churches of Santa Maria delle Grazic and of 
Santa Croce are worthy of note. The diocese is a 
suffragan of Naples; has 10 parishes, with 57,100 
inhabitants, 1 religious hous<» of men, and 3 of women, 
and 1 educat ional establishment for girls. 

Cappelletti, Le Chieve d’ltaliat XX. 

U. Bbnigni. 

Prades, Jban-Marttn db, theologian, b. about 
1720 at Castelsarrasin (Diocese of Montauban), d. 
in 1782 at Glogau, famous through an irreligious 
thesis. Having finished liis preliminary studies, he 
went to Paris, where he lived in many seminaries, 
especially in that of St-Sulpice. He very soon be- 
came acquainted with the principal piiblishers of the 
"Encyclopedic", and supplied them with the article 
on "Certitude". About the end of 1751, he presented 
himself for the doctoratCj driven, as a m&maire of 
that time says, "by the mcrcdulouq, who, in order 
to justify his blasphemies, wanted to have his doc- 
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trine approved by the Faculty”. Prades wrote a 
very lon^ thesis, which the examiners accepted with- 
out readiQg 4 The defence, which took place on 18 
November, was very sharp, and the scandal broke 
out. On 15 December following, the Faculty de- 
clared several prcmositions to be ” worthy of blame 
and censures”. On 15 January following, the cen- 
sure was published. According to Abb6 de Prados, 
the soul IS an unknown substance; sensations are 
the source of our ideas; the origin of civil law is 
might, from which are derived all notions of just and 
of unjust, of good and evil; natural law is empiric; 
revealed ridigion is only natural religion in its evolu- 
tion j the chronology of Moseses books is false; the 
healings operated oy Jesus Christ are doubtful 
miracles, since those operated by Esculapius present 
the same characteristics. The archbishop of Paris 
and several bishops approved the censure; after- 
wards, on the 2 March, Benedict XIV condemned the 
thesis; at last the Parliament of Paris issued a decree 
against the author; further, Stanislas, Duke of 
Lorraine, incited the Faculty against the Abbe. 

The latter found a refuge in Holland, where he pub- 
lished his ” Apology ” (1752) . It consists of two parts: 
a third part containing “reflexions upon the Pastoral 
Letter of the bishop of Montauban and the Pastoral 
Instruction of the Dislioji of Auxerre” as written by 
Diderot. Le P^sre Broticr published “the Survey 
of the Apology of the Abbe <le Prad(«” (1753). The 
question is whether the Abb6 dc Pradt'S is not the 
author of an “Apology of the Abb^j de Prados” in 
verse. Upon the recommendation of Voltaire and of 
the Marquis of Argens, the Abb6 became lector to 
Frederick of Prussia and went to Berlin. Frederick 
gave him a pension and two canonries, the one at 
Oppeln, the other at Glogau. From the year 1753, 
negotiations were entered upon between the Abb6 
do Prades and the Bishop of Breslau, Philip von 
SchalTgotsch, with a view to a recantation. Frederick 
himself induced the Abb<^ to return to “the bosom of 
the Church”. Benedict XIV and the Cardinal of 
Vencin wrote the formula of recantation wliich was 
signed by the Abb6. In 1754, the Faculty of Paris 
again inscribed the Abb<3 upon the list of bachelors. 
The Abb5 de Prades became the archdeacon of the 
Chapter of Glogau, and died in that town in 1782. 

Besides the works quoted, he left an “Abr€g4 
dc rhistoire eccldsiastique de Fleury”, tr, Berne 
(Berlin, 1767), II vols., with a violently anti-catholic 
preface written by Frederick II. This would make 
us doubt the sincerity of the recantation of the Abb6 
de Prades. To him is generally ascribed “ le Tombeau 
de la Sorbonne” translated from I^atin (1782). 
According to Qu^rard, he left in manuscript a com- 
plete translation of Tacitus, which remains unpub- 
lished. What has become of the manuscript is un- 
known. It is said also that he vrorked, before leaving 
France, at a Treatise on “the Truth of Religion . 

Acta. S. Faeullatis Pari:*, circa J. M. de Prade.* (Paris, 1794); 
CfiiELANO. Souvenirs de Berlin (Snl ed., IV, 308); Feret, La 
FacuUi de thSologie de Paris, VI (Paris, 1900), 183-193. 

Joseph Dedieu. 

Prado, Jerome de, exegete, b. at Baeza in Spain, 
1547; d. at Rome, 13 Jan., 1595. lie entered the 
Socie^ of Jesus in 1572j taught literature; and 
then filled the chair of Scripture at Cordova for six- 
teen years. His great work is “Tomus primus in 
Ezechiel” (fol. pp. 360; Rome, 1596). After sixteen 
years spent on this tome he died at Rome, where he 
was seeking illustrations for it. He had reached the 
twenty-sixth qhapter. The remainder of Ezechiel was 
interpreted by John Baptist Villalpando S.J., of Cor- 
dova, who added two volumes: Of these the second is 
in two parts: I. “Expjanationum Ezechielis prophetac, 
pars prima, in tredccim capita sequentia” (fol. pp. 
104; Rome, 1604); II. “De postrema Ezechielis 
prophets visione” (fol. pp. 655; Rome, 1605). This 


second part of the second volume goes into a detailed 
archsDological study of the Temple. The third volume 
of this commentaiy on Ezechiel is entitled “ Apparat^ 
urbis ac tempi! Hierosolymitani” (fol-. pp. xvi, 603; 
Rome, 1604). There arc two parts to the volume, and , 
both are the joint work of Prado and Villalpando. 
Commentaries on Isaias. Zachary, Michcas, the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, together with a book on Biblical 
chronology are among the MSS. works left by Prado, 
several of which are in the National Library of Madrid. 
The volumes published by Villalpando were dedicated 
to Philip II, at whose request and cost the work begun 
W Prado was brought to a successful completion. 
These three volumes have always been highly es- 
teemed for their thorough and scientific study of Jew- 
ish coins, weights, and measures; likewise for the care 
with which the Temple and City of Jerusalem are 
reconstructed from the very few'data then at hand. 
Cardinal Wiseman found the work of Prado to be 
“still the great repertory to which every modern 
scholiast must recur, in explaining the difficulties of 
the book” (Science and Revealed Religion, II, Lon- 
don, 1851 , 199) . The younger Rosenm idler calls these 
volumes “a work replete with varied erudition, and 
moat useful to the study of antiquity” (“h^echielis 
Vaticinia”, I, Ijcipzig, 1826, 32, in Wisem^, 1. c.). 
Among those whom Prado inspired with his thorough- 
ness and enthusiasm in the study of the Bible were hia 
pupils John Pineda and T^ouis de Alcazar. 

IIURTER, ^omenclntor, I (Innsbruck, 1892), 84; Sommrrvooel, 
Biblioth^que de la Compagnie de Jisus, VI, li49. 

Walter Drum. 

Prselatus Nullius (i. c. Dmeeseos)^ a prelat(; who 
exercises quasi-episcopal jurisdiction in a territory 
not comprised in any diocese. The origin of such 
prelates must necessarily be sought in the Apostolic 
privileges, for only he whose authority is superior to 
that of bishops can grant an exemption from episcopal 
jurisdiction. Such exemption, therefore, comes only 
from the pope. The rights of prelates nullius are 
quasi-episcopal, and these dignitaries are supposed to 
nave any power that a bishop has, unless it is expressly 
denied to them by canonical law. When they have 
not received episcopal consecration, such prelates may 
not confer sacred orders, but they have thof-privilegc 
(if they are abbots and priests) of advancing candi- 
dates to tonsure and minor orders. If not consecrated 
eplscopally, they have not the power to exercise those 
functions of consecrolJng oils, etc., which arc referred 
to the episcopal order only analogously. Prelates 
nullius may take cognizance of matrimonial causes 
witliin the same limits as a bishop; they may dispense 
from the proclamation of matrimonial banns, grant 
faculties for hearing confessions and preaching, re- 
serve certain cases \o themselves, publish indulgences 
and jubilees, exercise full jurisdiction over the enclo- 
sure of nuns, and invite any bishop to confirm in their 
quasi-diocese. These^ prelates may not, however, 
without special permission of the Holy See, convoke a 
synod or institute synodal examiners. Neither may 
they confer parochial benefices. They are not allowed 
to grant indulgences, or absolve from the reserved 
cases and secret irregularities whose absolution is 
restricted to the pope ordinarily, but allowed to bish- 
ops by the Council of Trent; nor promote secular 
cleiics to orders, nor grant dimissorial letters fdr ordi- 
na^n, nor exercise jurisdiction over regulars as Apos- 
tolic delegates. Prelates nullius are, however, bound 
to residence, to preach the Word of God, to offer up 
Mass for their people, to make the visit ad liminay and 
in concurr^ice with the ncighbourin^ishop to make a 
visitation ^f their quaSi-uiocesc. The only prelaie 
nullius in the United States is the Abbot of Maryhelp, 
Belmont, North Carolina. (See Abbot.) 

Sanquinetti, Juris Eeclesiastiece InstUuHones (Home, 1896); 
Taunton, The Law of the Church (London, 1906), s. v. Prelates, 

William H. W. Fanning. 
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Pr»po8ltU8. See Provost. 

; PrssteztatUB, Catacomb of. See Cemetery, sub- 
title, Early Roman Christian Cemeteries. 

Pragmatic Sanction (pragmatica aanctio, lex, jits- 
sio, also pragmatica or pragmaticum) meant in the 
latter period of the Roman Empire an edict formally 
issued by the emperor. They were called pragmatic, 
from vpdyfia, the affair or matter of sanction. In later 
times the best known are: — 

I. The Sanctio Pragmatica said to have been issued 
by St. Louis IX of France in 1269. — Its purpose was to 
oppose the extension of papal power, the demands of 
trioute made by Rome, and the increase of papal 
reservations in regard to the filling of offices. The 
rights of prelates, patrons, and the regular collators of 
benefices were protected against papal collation of 
benefices. Free elections, promotions, and collations 
were guaranteed to the cathedrals and other churches. 
This was directed against the papal right of reserva- 
tion and presentation, not against the Hlling of offices 
by the king. It was further laid down that all promo- 
tions, collations, and bestowals of Church offices must 
be in accordance with the common law, the early coun- 
cils and tiie ancient regulations of the Fathers. Simony 
was forbidden. Papal taxes and imposts were permitted 
only in case of necessity, and with the permission of the 
king and the French Church. The liberties and privi- 
leges granted to churches, monasteries, and priests by 
the kings were guaranteed. The investigations of 
Thomassy (1844), G^rin (1869), Viollet (1870), and 
Scheffer-Boichorst (1887), have proved that it is a 
forgery which appeared between 1438 and 1452. 

II. The Pragmatic Sanction of Bourges. — The Coun- 
cil of Basle (1431-7) had issued many useful decrees 
concerning reform, but finally came into conflict with 
Eugenius IV and was suspended by him. Both par- 
ties, pope and council, now sought the support of the 
secular powers. It was to the interest of these to pre- 
vent a now schism and not to permit the complete 
failure of the reforms of Basle. The position of France 
in regard to these questions was to be discussed at a 
national council that King Charles VII comnianded to 
meet at Bourses in May, 1438. This council declared 
itself ncut'ral in the dispute between the pope and the 
synod, but accepted the greater part of the Basle de- 
crees on reform, modifying some on account of the 
special conditions in France; these changes were made 
with the expectation that the coiincil would ratify the 
modifications. On 7 July, 1438, the king issued a 
decree, the Pragmatic Sanction, in which he accepted 
the decisions and ordered the observance of them. 
Essentially it contains the tenets of the supremacy of 
an oecumenical council over the pope, of the regular 
holding of general councils, and ol the limitation of 
papal reservations and demands of tribute. The sup- 

ression of annates by the Council of Basle was added, 
ut with the modiffcation that fifth of the former tax 
was conceded to the papal see. 

By this edict the French king issued a law of the 
secular legislative authority in purely ecclesiastical 
affairs. Tno recognition of the authority of the Coun- 
cil of Basle was only formal, for the validity of its deci- 
sions in France rested solely upon the edict of the 
king. As the law was reeorded in the Parliaments these, 
especially the Parliament of Paris, received the right ot 
inrorfering in the internal affairs of the Church. * In 
addition, no attention had^een paid to the pope, tsonse- 
quently every effort was made at Rome to have the law 
*8et aside. Hus 11 (1458-64) declared it ap infringe- 
ment of the ris^ts of the papal^e, and call^ upon the 
French bishops to aid in its suppression. Charles VII 
appealed against this to a general council. His suc- 
cessor Louis XI promised the pope to repeal the sanc- 
tion, but the Parliament of Paris and the university 
resisted, and the kin^ let the matter drop. In 1409 
Louis Xll by explicit declaration renewed the en- 


forcement of the sanction. Leo X effected its an- 
nulment by means of a Concordat mad^with Francis 
I in 1516. ^ ' 

III. The German Pragmatic Sanction of 1439. — At 
the Diet of Frankfort held in March, 1438, the Ger- 
man ruling princes also declared their neutrality in the 
struggle between Eugenius IV and the Council of 
Basle. A new diet was held for further discussion of 
the matter in March, 1439, at Mainz, and this diet 
also accepted a series of the Basle decrees of reform 
with modifications in individual cases. The diet re- 
served to itself the right to make other changes, and 
at a convenient time the council was to pass decisions 
on such points. This is the substance of the “Instru- 
mentum acceptationis^Vof 26 March, 1439. The 
designation pragmatic sanction is, however, mislead- 
ing, for it was not confirmed by the emperor. 

IV. The Pragmatic Sanction of the Emperor Charles 
VI. — This edict, issued by the last German male 
member of the House of Ilapsburg regulating the 
succession to his hereditary lands, wjis read 19 April, 
1713, before the ministers and councillors, but was 
temporarily kept secret. The law ordained that all 
the Austrian hereditary lands should always remain 
united, and that on the failure of male descendants 
they should pass to the daughters that might be bom 
to the emperor; and not until their d(‘scendants died 
out should the right of succession revert to the daugh- 
ters of his brother, the Emperor Joseph I (1705-11), 
and to their male and female descendants, lliis prag- 
matic sanction was accepted by the estates of the 
Austrian lands in 1720-4; then in the course of 
time it was also recognized and guaranteed by the 
Pow’crs of Europe, so that after the death of Charles 
VI his daughter Maria Theresa could succeed. 

V. The Pragmatic Sanction of Charles III of Spain. 
— Charles III was King of Naples and Sicily until he 
succeeded his brother Ferdinand upon the throne of 
Spain in 1759. The pragmatic sanction that he issued 
6 Oct., 1759, before he left Naples, is also an edict of 
succession. As earlier treaties forb.ade the union of 
Spain and Naples, he transferred Naples and Sicily to 
his third son Ferdinand. Up to Ferdmand^s sixteenth 
yc^ar N aplcs was to be administered by a regency. The 
eldest son, Philip, was weak-minded; the second son 
Charles was to receive Spain. Charles III also pro- 
vided that in case Ferdinand’s line should become 
extinct his brothers Philip and Louis were to have the 
succession. The union of Naples and the Two Sicilies 
was expressly forbidden in the edict. 

HekgenrCthkr, Handbuch der altoemnnen Kirchenge»ch., cd. 
K 1 U 8 CJ 1 , II (lih ed., Freiburg, 1W()4), fiOO-Ol, 931; Hefele, 
KonziliengeHrMchte^ VII (Freiburg, 1809), 702-70; Koch. 
Sanctio pragmatica Germanorum illustrata (Strasburg, 1780) ; 
St, Louis and the Pragmatic Sanction in The Month (London, Oct., 
1869), 306. 

Klemens L5ffler. 

Praflptnatism, as a tendency in philosophy, signifies 
the insistence on usefulness or practical consequences 
as a test of truth. In its negative phase, it opposes 
what it styles the formalism or rationalism of Intellec- 
tualistic philosophy. That is, it objects to the view 
that concepts, judgments, and reasoning processes ale 
representative of reality and the processes of reality. 
It considers them to be merely symbols, hypotheses 
and schemata devised by man to facilitate or render 
possible the use, or experience, of reality. This use, 
or experience, is the true test of real existence. In its 
positive phase, therefore. Pragmatism sets up as the 
standard of truth some non-rational test, sucm as ac- 
tion, satisfaction of needs, realization hi conduct, the 
possibility of bein^ lived, and judges reality by this 
norm to the exclusion of all others. 

I. The Origins of Pragmatism. — Although the 
Pragmatists themselves proclaim that Pragmatism is 
but a new name for old ways of thinking, they are not 
agreed as to the immediate sources of the Pragmatic 
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movement. Nevertheless, it is clear that Kant, who is 
held responi^le for so many of the recent develop- 
ments in pnilosophy and theology, htis had a deciding 
influence on the origin of Pragmatism. Descartes, by 
reason of the emphasis he laid on the theoretical con- 
sciousness, I think, therefore 1 exist”, may be said to 
be the father of Intellectiialism. From KanPs substi- 
tution of moral for theoretical consciousness, from his 
insistence on “I ought” instead of “I think”, came a 
whole progeny of Voluntaristic or non-rational philos- 
ophies, ('.specially Lotze’s philos()phy of ** value instead 
of validity”, which were not w'ithout influence on the 
founders of PragmativSm. Besides the influence of 
Kant, there is also to be reckoned the trend of scien- 
tific thought during the bust half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. In* ancient and medieval times the scientist 
aimed at the discovery of causes and the establishment 
of laws. The cause was a fact of oxp(?riencc, ascertain- 
able by empirical methods, and the law was a general- 
ization from facts, representing the real course of 
events in nature. With the advent of the evolution 
theory it was found that an unproved hypothesis or 
hypothetical cause, if it explains the facts observed, 
fulfils the same purpose and serves the same ends as a 
true cause or an established law. I ndeed, if evolution, 
as a hypothesis, explains the facts observed in plant 
and animal life, or if a hypothetical medium, like ether, 
explains the facts observed in regard to light and heat, 
there is no reason, say the scientists, why we should 
concern ours(?lves further about the tnith of evolution 
or the existence of ether. The hypothesis functions 
satisfactorily, and that is enough. From this equaliza- 
tion of hypothesis with law and of provisional explana- 
tion with proved fact arose the tendency to equalize 
postulates with axioms, and to regard as true any prin- 
ciple which works out well, or functiems satisfactorily. 
Moreover, evolution had familiarized scientists with 
the notion that all progress is (ionditioned by adjust- 
ment to new conditions. It was natural, therefore, to 
consider that a problem presented to the thinking mind 
calls for the adjustment of the previous content of the 
mind to the new experience in the problem pondered. 
A principle or postulate or attitude of mind that would 
bring about an adjustment would satisfy the mind for 
the time bcin^, and would, therefore, solve the prob- 
lem. This satisfaction came, consequently, to be con- 
sidered a test of truth. This account, however, would 
be incomplete without a mention of the temperamen- 
tal, racial, and, in a sense, the environmental deter- 
minants of Pragmatism. The men who represent 
Pragmatism are of the motor-active type; the coun- 
try, namely the United States, in w’hich Pragmatism 
has flourished most is pre-eminently a country of 
achievement, and the age in which Pragmatism has 
appeared is one which bestows its highest praise on 
successful endeavour. The first of the Pragmatists 
declares that Pragmatism rests on the axiom “The end 
of man is action* , an axiom, he adds, which does not 
recommend itself to him at sixty as forcibly as it did 
when he was thirty. 

II. The Pragmatists. — In a paper contributed to 
the “Popular Science Monthly** in 1878 entitled 
“How to make our Ideas clear**, Mr. C. S. Peirce first 
used the word Pragmatism to designate a principle put 
forward by him as a rule to guide the scientist and the 
mathematician. The principle is that the meaning of 
any conception in the mind is the practical effect it 
will have in action. “Consider what effects which 
might conceivably have practical bearings we consider 
the object of our conception to have. Then our con- 
ception of these effects is the whole of our conception 
of the object.** This rule remained unnoticed for 
twenty years, until it was taken up by Professor Wil- 
liam James in his addr&s delivered at the University of 
California in 1898. “Pragmatism**, according to 
James, “is a temper of mind, an attitude; it is also a 
theory of the nature of ideas and truth; and finally, it 


is a theory about reality** (Journal of Phil., V, 86). 
As he uses the word, therefore, it desimates (a) an 
attitude of mind towards philosophy^ (o) an episte- 
mology, and (c) a metaphysics. James*s epistemology 
and metaphysics will be described in sections III and 
IV. The attitude which he calls Pragmatism he de- 
fines as follows: “The whole function of philosophy 
ought to be to find out what definite diffejence it will 
make to you and me, at definite instants of our lives, 
if this world-formula or that world-formula be the true 
one** (Pragmatism, p. .50). Thus, when one is con- 
fronted with the evidence in favour of the formula 
“the human soul is immortal**, and then turns to the 
considerations put fonvard by the sceptic in favour of 
the formula “the human soul is not immortal**, what 
is he to do? If he is a Pragmatist, he will not be con- 
tent to weigh the evidence, to compare the case for 
with the case against immortality; he will not attempt 
to fit the affirmative or the negative into a “closed 
system** of thought; he will work out the conse- 
quences, the definite differences, that follow from each 
alternative, and decide in that way which of the two 
“works** better. The alternative which works better 
is true. The attitude of the Pragmatist is “ihe atti- 
tude of looking away from first things, pnnciples, 
categories, supposed necessities; and of looking 
towards last things, fruits, consequences, facts** (op. 
cit., 5.5). 

This view of the scope and attitude of philosophy is 
sustained in Professor James’s numerous contributions 
to the literature of Pragmatism (see bibliography), in 
lectures, articles, and reviews which obtained for him 
the distinction of being the most thorough-going and 
the most eminent, if not the most logical, of the Prag- 
matists. Next in importance to James is Professor 
John Dewey, who in his “Studies in Ix)gical Theory** 
and in a number of articles and lectures, defends the 
doctrine known variously as Instrumentalism, or Im- 
mediate Fjinpiricism. According to Dewey, we are 
constantly acquiring new items of knowledge which 
are at first unrelated to the previous contents of the 
mind; or, in moments of reflection, we discover that 
there is some contradiction among the items of knowl- 
edge already acquired. This condition causes a strain 
or tension, the removal of which gives satisfaction to 
the thinker. An idea is “a plan of action”, which we 
use to relieve the strain; if it perforins that function 
successfully, that is,, satisfactorily, it is true. The 
adjustment is not, however, onc-sicled. Both the old 
truths in the mind and the new truth that has just 
entered the mind must be modified before we can have 
satisfaction. Thus there is no static truth, much less 
absolute truth; there are truths, and these arc con- 
stantly being mad^. true. This is the view which, 
under the names Personalism, and Humanism, has 
been emphasized by Professor F. S. Schiller, the fore- 
most of the English e^onents of Pragmatism. “Hu- 
manism**, and Studies in Humanispi** are the titles 
of his principal works. Pragmatism, Schiller thinks, 
“is in reality only the application of Humanism to 
the theory of knowledfje” (Humanism, p. xxi), and 
Humanism is the doctrine that there is no absolute 
truth, but only truths, which are constantly being 
made true by the mind working on the data of expe- 
rience. 

On the Continent of Europe, Pragmatism has not 
attained the same prominence as in English-speakifig 
countiles. Nevertheless, wyriters who favour Prag- 
matism see in the teachings of Mach, Ostwald, Avena- 
rius, and Sjimmel a tendency towards the Pragmatic 
definition qT philosophy* James, for instance, quotes 
Ostwald, the illustrious Leipzig chemidt, as saying, “I 
am accustomed to put questions to my classes in this 
way: in what respects would the world be different if 
this alternative or th at were true? If 1 can find nothing 
that would become different, then the alternative has no 
sense*’ (Pragmatism, p. 48). Avenariu8*s ** Criticism 
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of Experience”,- and Simmel’s ” Philosophic des 
peldes’’ tend towards establishing the same criterion, 
in France, Renouvier’s return to the point of view of 
practical reason in his neo-Criticism, the so-called 
”new philosophy” which minimizes the value of scien- 
tific categories as interpretations of reality, and which 
has its chief representative in Poincar6, who, as James 
says, misses Pragmatism only by the breadth of a 
hair”, and, finally, Bergson, whom the Pragmatists 
everywhere recognize as the most brilliant and logical 
of their leaders, represent the growth and develop- 
ment of the French School of Pragmatism. Side by 
side with this French movement, and not iminfiuenccd 
by it, is the school of Catholic Immanent Apologists, 
beginning with 0114-Laprune and coming down to 
Blondel and Le Roy, who exalt action, life, sentiment, 
or some other non-rational element into the sole ana 
supreme criterion of higher spiritual truth. In Italy, 
Giovanni Papini, author of ” Introduzione al prag- 
matismo”, takes his place among the most advanc^ 
exponents of the principle that 'Hhe meaning of 
theories consists uniquely in the consequences which 
those who believe them true may expect from them” 
(Introd., p. 28). Indeed, he seems at times to go far- 
ther than the American and English Pragmatists: 
when, for instance, in the “Popular Science Monthly” 
(Oct., 1907), he writes that Pragmatism “is less a 
philosophy than a method of doing without philos- 
ophy”. 

III. Pragmatic Theory op Knowledge. — In fair- 
ness to the Pragmatists it must be recorded that, when 
they claim to shift the centre of philosophic inquiry 
from the theoretical to the practical, they explain that 
by “practical” they do not understand merely the 
“bread and butter” consequences, but include also 
among practical consequences such considerations as 
logical consistency, intellectual satisfaction, and har- 
mony of mental content; and James expressly affirms 
that by “practical” he means “particular and con- 
crete”. Individualism or Nominalism is, therefore, 
the starting-point of the Pragmatist. Indeed Dr. 
Schiller assures us that the consequences which are 
the test of truth must be the consequences to some one, 
for some purpose. The Intellectualism against which 
Pragmatism is a revolt recognizes logical consistency 
among the tests of truth. But while Intellectualism 
refers the truth to be treated to universal standards, 
to laws, principles, and to established generalizations. 
Pragmatism uses a standard which is particular, indi- 
vidiial, personal. Besides, realistic Intellectualism, 
such as was taught by the Scholastics, recognizes an 
order of real things, independent of the mind, not 
made by the mind, but given in experience, and uses 
that as a standard of truth, conformity to it being a 
test of truth, and lack of conformity being a proof of 
falseness. Pragmatism regards this realism as naive, 
as a relic of primitive modes of philosophizing, and is 
obliged, therefore, to test newly-accjuired truth by the 
standard of truth already in the mind, that is, by per- 
sonal or individual experience. Again, there underlies 
the pragmatic account of knowledge a Sensist psy- 
chology, latent, perhaps, so far as the consciousness 
of the ^agmatist is concerned. For the Pragmatist, 
although he does not affirm that we have no knowledge 
superior to sense knowledge, leaves no room in his 
philosophy for knowledge that represents universally 
alid necessarily and, at the same time, validly. * 

Knowledge begins with sense-impressions. At this 
point the Aagmatist falls into his initial error, an 
error, however, of which the idealistic Inteliectualist 
is also guilty. What we arciaware of, ss^ both the 
Pragmatist and the Idealist, is not a thin^, or a quality 
of an object, but the state pf self, the subjective condi- 
tion, the “sensation of whiteness”, the “sensation of 
iweetness” etc. This error, fatal as it is, need not 
detaki us here, because, as has been said, it is common 
to Idealists and Pragmatists. It is, in fact, the luck- 


less Cartesian legacy to all modern systems. N ext, we 
come to percepts, concepts, or ideas. Incidentally, it 
may be remarked that the PragmatistV in common 
with the Sensist, this time, fails to distinguish bet.w'een 
a percept, which is particular and contingent, and an 
idea or concept, which is universal and necessary . Let 
us take the word concept, and use it as he does, with- 
out distinguishing its [^ecific meaning. What is the 
value of the concept? The Realist answers that it is a 
representation of reality, that, as in the case of the im- 
pression, BO here, too, there is a something outside the 
mind which the concept represents and which is the 
primary test of the truth of the concept. The Prag- 
matist rejects the notion that concepts represent 
reality. However the Pragmatists may differ later on, 
they are all agreed on this point: James, Schiller, 
Bergson, Papini, the neo-Critics of science and the 
Immanentists. What, then, does the concept do? 
Concepts, we are told, are tools fashioned oy the 
human mind for the manipulation of experience. 
James, for example, says “The notions of one Time, 
one Space . . . the distinctions between thoughts 

and things . . . the conceptions of classes with 

subclasses within them . . . surely all these w'ere 

once definite conquests made at historic dates by our 
ancestors in their attempts to get the chaos of their 
crude individual experiences into a more shareable and 
manageable shape. They proved of such sovereign 
use as Denkrnitlel that they are now a part of the very 
structure of our mind” (Meaning of Truth, p. 62). 

A concept, therefore, is true if, when we use it as a 
tool to manipulate or handle our experience, the re- 
sults, the practical results, are satisfactory. It is true 
if it functions well; in other words, if it “works”. 
Schiller expresses the same notion in almost identical 
words. Concepts, he tells us, are “tools slowly fash- 
ioned by the practical intelligence for the mastery of 
experience” (Studies in Humanism, p. 64). They arc 
not static but dynamic; their work is never done. 
For each new experience has to be subjected to the 
process of manipulation, and this process implies the 
readjustment of all past experience. Hence, as Schiller 
says, there are truths but there is no truth; or, as James 
expresses it, truth is not transcendent but ambulatory; 
that is to say, no truth is made and set aside, or out- 
side experience, for future reference of new truth to 
it; experience is a stream out of which we can never 
step; no item of experience can ever be verified defi- 
nitely and irrevocably; it is verified provisionally 
now, but must be verified again to-morrow, w'hen I 
acquire a new experience. Verificability and not 
verification is the test of experience; and, therefore, 
the function of the concept, of any concept or of all 
of them, goes on indefinitely. 

Professor Dewey agrees with James and Schiller in 
his description of the meaning of concepts. He ap- 
pears to differ from them merely in the greater em- 
phasis which he lays on the strain or stress which the 
concept relieves. Our first experience, he says, is not 
knowledge properly so-called. When to this is added 
a second experience there is likely to arise in the mind 
a sense of contradiction, or, at least, a consciousness of 
the lack of coordination, between the first and the 
second. Hence arises doubt, or uneasiness, or strain, 
or some other form of the throes of thinking. We can- 
not rest until this painful condition is remedied. 
Therefore we inquire, and continue to inquire until 
we obtain an answer Which satisfies by removing the 
inconsistency which existed, or by bringing about the 
adjustment which is required. In this inquiry w'e use 
the concept as a “plan of action” ; if the plan leads to 
satisfaction, it is true, if it does not, it is false. For 
Dewey, as for James and Schiller, each adjustment 
means a going over and a doing over of all the previous 
contents of experience, or, at least, of those contents 
which are in any way relevant or referrable to the 
newly-acquired item. Here, therefore, we have once 
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more the doctrine that the concept is not static but 
dynamic, no^ fixed but fiuent; its meamng is not its 
content but its f unction. The same doctrine is brought 
out very forcibly by Bergson in his criticism of the cat- 
egories of science. The reality which science attempts 
to interpret is a stream, a continuunij more like a living 
organism than a mineral substance. Truth in the 
mind of the scientist is, therefore, a vital stream, a suc- 
cession of concepts, each of which flows into its suc- 
cessor. To say that a given concept represents things 
as they are can be true only in the fluent or functional 
sense. A concept cut out of the continuum of expe- 
rience at any moment no more represents the reality 
of science than a cross-section of a tissue represents 
the specific vital function of that tissue. When we 
think we cut our concepts out of the continuum: to uso 
(>iir concepts as they were intended to be used, we must 
keep them in the stream of reality, that is, we must 
live them. 

If we pass now from the consideration of concepts 
t o that of judgment and reasoning, we find the same 
contrast between the intellectual Realist and the 
Pragmatist as i n the case of concepts. The intellectual 
Realist defines judgment as a process of the mind, in 
which we pronounce the agreement or difference be- 
tween two things represented by the two concepts of 
the judgment. The things themselves are the stand- 
ard. Sometimes, as in self-evident judgments, we do 
not appeal to experience at the moment of judging, but 
perceive the agreement or difference after an analysis 
of the concepts. Sometimes, as in empirical judg- 
ments, we turn to experience for the evidence that 
enables us to judge. Self-evident truths are axiomatic, 
necessary, and universal, such as “All the radii of a 
given circle are equal”, or “The whole is greater than 
its part”. Truths that arc not self-evident may 
change, if the facts change, as, for instance, “The pen 
I hold in my hand is six inches long”. There are neces- 
sary truths, which are a legitimate standard by which 
to test now truths; and there are truths of fact, 
which, as long as they remain true, are also legitimate 
tests c' new truth. Thus, systems of truth are built 
up, and part of the system may be axiomatic truths, 
which need not be re-made or made over when a new 
truth is acquired. 

All this is swept aside by the Pragmatist with the 
same contempt as the naive realism which holds that 
concepts represent reality. There are no necessary 
truths, there are no axioms, says Pragmatism, but 
only postulates. A judgment is true if it functions in 
such a way as to explain our experiences, and it con- 
tinues to be true only so long as it docs explain our 
experiences. The apparent self-evidence of axioms, 
says the Pragmatist, is due, not to the clearness and 
cogency of the evidence arising from an analysis of 
concepts, much less is it due to the cogency of reality; 
it is due to a long-established habit of the race. The 
reason why I cannot help thinking that two and two 
are four is the habit of so thinking, a habit begun by 
our ancestors before they were human and indulged in 
by all their descendants ever since. All trutli^ are, 
therefore, empirical: they are all “man-made”; hence 
Humanism is only another name for Pragmatism. 
Our iudgments being all personal, in this sense, and 
basea on our own experience, subject to the limita- 
tions imposed by the habits of the race, it follows that 
the conclusions which we draw from them when we 
reason are only hypothetical. They are valid only 
within our experience, and should not be carried be- 
yond the region of verifiable experience. Pragmatism, 
as James i^oidled out, does not look backward to axi- 
oms, premises, systems, but forward to consequences, 
results, fruits. In point of fact, then, we are, if we 
believe the Pragmatfst, obliged to subscribe to the 
doctrine of John Stuart Mill that all truth is hypo- 
thetical, that “can be” and “cannot be” have refer- 
ence only to our experience, and that, for all we know, 


there may be in some remote region of space a country 
where two and two are five, and a thing can be and not 
be at the same time. « 

IV. Pragmatic Theory op Reality. — The atti- 
tude of Pragmatism towards metaphysics is some- 
what ambiguous. Professor James was quoted above 
(Sec. II) as saying that Pragmatism is “finally, a 
theory of reality”. Schiller, too, although he con- 
siders metaphysics to be “ a luxury ”, and believes that 
“neither Pragmatism nor Humanism necessitates a 
metaphysics”, yet decides at last that Humanism 
“implies ultimately a voluntaristic metaphysics”. 
Papini, as is well known, puts forward the “corridor- 
theory”, according to which Pragmatism is a method 
through which one may pass, or must pass, to enter 
the various apartments indicated by the signs “ Mate- 
rialism”, “Idealism”, etc., although he confesses that 
the Praffeiatist “will have an antipathy for all forms 
of Monism” (Introduzione, p. 29). As a matter of 
fact, the metaphysics of the Pragmatist is distinctly 
anti-Monistic. It denies the fundamental unity of 
reality and, adopting a word which seems to haVe 
been first used by Wolff to designate the doctrines of 
the Atomists and the Monadism of Leibniz, it styles 
the Pnigmatic view of reality Pluralistic. Huralism, 
the doctrine, namely, that reality consists of a plural- 
ity or multiplicity of real things which cannot be 
reduced to a basic metaphysical unity, claims to offer 
the most consistent solution of three most important 
roblems in philosophy. These are: (1) The possi- 
ility of real change; (2) tiie possibility of real variety 
or distinction among things; and (3) the possibility 
of freedom (see art. “Pluralism” in Baldwin, “Diet, 
of Philosophy and Psychology”). It is true that 
Monism fails on these points, since (1) it cannot con- 
sistently maintain the reality of change; (2) it tends 
to the Pantheistic view that all distinctions are merely 
limitations of the one being; and (3) it is inevitably 
Deterministic, excluding the possibility of true in- 
dividual frceclom (see art. Monism). 

At the same time, Pluralism goes to the opposite 
extreme, for: (1) while it explains one term in the 
problem of change, it eliminates the other term, 
namely the original causal unity of all things in God, 
the First Cause; (2) while it accounts for variety, it 
cannot consistently explain the cosmic harmony and 
the multitudinous resemblances of things; and (3) 
while it strives to maintain freedom, it docs not dis- 
tinguish with sufficient care between freedom and 
causalism. James, the chief exponent of Pragmatic 
Pluralism, contrasts Pluralism and Monism as fol- 
lows: “Pluralism lets things really exist in the each- 
form or distributively. Momsm thinks that the all- 
form or collective-unit form is the only form that is 
rational. The all-Yorm allows of no taking up and 
dropping of connexions, for in tlie 'alP the parts are 
essentially and externally co-implicated. In the each- 
form, on the contrary^ a thing may be connected by 
intermediate things, with a thing ^ith which it has 
no immediate or essential connexion. ... If the 
each-form be the eternal form of reality no less than 
the form of temporal appearance, we still have a 
coherent world, and not an incarnate incoherence, as 
is charged by so many absolutists. Our ^multiverse’ 
still makes a * universe’; for every part, though it may 
not br in actual or immediate connexion, is neVerthe- 
les#in som^ possible or mediate connexion with every 
other ^art, however remote” (A Pluralistic Universe, 
324). This type of union Vames calls the “strung- 
along type”, the type of continuity, contiguity, or, 
concatenafton, as oppoi^ to the co-implication or in- 
tegration Vpe of unity advocated by the absolute 
Monists. If one prefers a Greek name, he says, the 
unity may be called synechism. Others, however, 

P refer to call this tychism, or mere chance succession. 

eirce, for instance, holds that the impression 
novelty which a new occurrence produces is explioahW 
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only on the theory of chance, and Bergen seems to bo religions are proved or not, they have approved them-' 
in no better case when he tries to explain what he calls selves to the Pragmatist (Vaneties of Kc^iuous £x- 
tho devenir rieL perience, p. 331). They should be judged^y their 

The gist of Pluralism is that Things are ^with’ intent and not merely by their content. James says 
She another in many ways, but nothing includes every- expressly : ** On Pragmatic principles, if the hypoUicsis 
thing or dominates over everything’^ (ibid., p. 321). of God works satisfactorily in the widest sense of the 
One of the consequences of this view is that, as Schii- word, it is true” (Pragmatism, p. 299). This is open 
lersays ('^Personal Idealism”, p. 60), “the world is to two objections. In the first place, what functions 
what we make it”. “Sick souls”, and “tender- or “works satisfactorily” is not the existence of God, 
minded” people may, as James says, be content to but belief in the existence of God. In the struggle 
take their' places in a world already made according with Agnosticism and religious scepticism the task of 
.to law, divided off into categories by an Absolute the Christian apologist is not to prove that men be- 
IMind, and ready to be represented in the mind of the lieve in God but to justify that belief by proving that 
'beholder, just as it is. This is the point of view of the God exists; and in this task the assistance which he 
Monist. But, the “strenuous”, and the “tough- receives from the Pragmatist is of doubtful value. In 
minded” will not be content to take a ready-made the second place, it will be remembered that the 
world as they find it; they will make it for themselves. Pragmatist makes experience synonymous with real- 
overcoming all difficulties, filling in the gaps, so to ity. The consequences, therefore, which follow from 
speak, and smoothing over the rough places oy cstab- the “hypothesis of God” must fall within actual or 
hshing actual and immediate connexions among the possible human experience, not of the inferential or 
events as they occur in experience. The Monistic deductive kind, but experience direct and intuitional, 
view, James confesses, has a majesty of its own and a But it is clear that if we attach any definite meaning 
capacity to yield religious comfort to a most respect- at all to the idea of God, we must mean a Being whose 
able class pi minds. “Butj from the human (prag- existence is not capable of direct intuitional experi- 
matic Pluialist) point of view, no one can pretend ence, except in the supernatural order, an order which, 
that it does not suffer from the faults of remoteness it need hardly be said, the Pragmatist docs not admit, 
and abstractness. It is eminently a product of what We do not nee<l the Pragmatist to tell us that belief in 
I have ventured to call the Rationalistic temper. God functions for good, that it brings order into our 
. . . It is dapper, it is noble in the bad sense, in intellectual chaos, that it sustains us by confidence in 

the sense in which it is noble to be inapt for humble the rationality of things here, and buoys us up with 
service. In tliis real world of sweat and dirt, it seems hope when we look towards the things that are be- 
to me that when a view of things is ‘noble’, that yond. What we need is assistance in the task of 
ought to count as a presumption against its trutn, and showing that that belief is founded on inferential 
as a philosophic disqualification’^ (Pragmatism, pp. evidence, and that the “hypothesis of God” may be 
71 and 72). Moreover, Monism is a species of spirit- proved to be a fact. 

ual laziness, of moral cowardice. “They [the Mo- VI, Estimate op Pragmatism. — In a well-known 
nists] mean that we have aright ever and anon to passage of his work entitled “Pragmatism”, Professor 
take a moral holiday, to let the world wag its own way. James sums up the achievements of the Pragmatists 
feeling that its issues are in better hands than ours ana and outlines the future of the school. ‘ ‘ The centre of 
are none of our business” (ibid.^ p. 74). Pluralistic gravity of philosophy must alter its placer The earth 
strenuosity suffers no such restraints; it recognizes no of things, long thrown into shadow by the glories of 
obstacle that cannot be overcome. The test of its the upper ether, must resume its rights. ... It 
audacity is its treatment of the idea of God. For the will be an alteration in the ‘seat of authority’ that 
Pluralist, “God is not the absolute, but is Himself a reminds one almost of the Protestant Reformation, 
part. . . . His functions can be taken as not And as, to papal minds, Protestantism has often 

wholly dissimilar to those of the other smaller parts — seemed a mere mess of anarchy and confusion, such, 
as similar to our functions, consequently, having an no doubt, will Pragmatism often seem to ultra- 
environment, being in time, and working out affistory Rationalist minds in philosophy. It would seem so 
iust like ourselves. He escapes frSm the forcignness much trash, philosopfiically. But life wags on, all 
from all that is human, of the static, timeless, perfect the same, and compasses its ends, in Protestant coun- 
absolute” (A Pluralistic Universe, p. 318). God, tries. I venture to think that philosopliii* Protes- 
then, is finite. We are, indeed, internal parts of God, tantism will compass a not dissimilar prosperity” 
and not external creations. God is not identical with (Pragmatism, p. 123). It is, of course, too soon to 
the universe, but a limited, condit^pned, part of it. judge the accuracy of this prophecy. Meantime, to 
We have here a new kind of Pantheism, a Pantheism minds papal, though not ultra-Rationalistic, the 
of the “strung-along” type, and if James is content parallel nere drawn seems quite just, historically and 
to have his philosophical democratic strenuosity philosophically. Pragmatism is Individualist ic. De- 
judged by this result, he has uery effectively con- spite the disclaimers of some of its exponents, it sets 
demned his own case, not only in the estimation of up the Protagorean principle, “Man is the measure of 
aristocratic Absolutists but also in that of every all things”. For if Pragmatism means anything, it 
Christian philosopher. means that human consequences, “consequences to 

V. Pragmatism and Religion. — It has been you and mo”, are the test of the meaning and truth 
pointed out that one of the secrets of the popularity of our concepts, judgments, and reasonings. Prag- 
of Pragmatism is the belief that in the wartare b^ matism is Nominalistic. It denies the validity of 
tween religion and Agnosticism the Pragmatists have, content of universal concepts, and scornfully rejects 
somehow, come to the rescue on the side of religious the mere possibility of universal, all-including or even 
truth (Pratt, “What is Pragmatism”, p. 175). St many-including, reality. . It is, by implication, Sen- 
should be admitted at oncq that, by temperamental sistic. For in describing the functional value of con- 
disposition, rather than by force of logic, the Px^- cepts it restricts that function to immediate or remote 
nuatist is inclined to uphold the vital ana social im- sense-experience. It is Idealistic. For, despite its 
portance of positive rehgious fai^h. For him^religion disclaimer of agreement with the intellectual Idealism 
IS not a mere attitude of mind, an illumination thrown of the Bradley type, it is guilty of the fundamental 
on facts already ascertained, or a state of feeling error of Idealism when it makes reality to be co- 
which disposes one to place an emotional value on the extensive with experience, and describes its doctrine 
truths revealed by science. It adds new facts and of perception in terms of Cartesian Subjectivism. It 
brings forward new truths which make a difference, is, in a sense. Anarchistic. Discarding Intel lectual- 
andlead to differences, especially in conduct. Whether istic logic, it discards principles, and has no substitute 
XII.— 22 
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for them except individual experience. Like the 
Reform^r^ who misunderstood or misrepresented the 
theology of the Schoolmen, it has never grasped the 
true meaning of Scholastic Realism, always confound- 
ing it with Intellectual Realism of the Absolutist type. 
Finally, by bringing all the problems of life within 
the scope of Pragmatism, which claims to be a system 
of* philosophy, it introduces confusion into the rela- 
tions between philosophy and theology, and still 
worse confusion into the relations between philosophy 
and religion. It consistently appeals to future pros- 
perity as a Pragmatic test of its truth, thus leaving 
the verdict to time and a future generation. Rut 
with the elements of error and disorganization which 
it has embodied in its method and adopted in its 
synthesis, it has done much, so the Intellectualist 
thinks, to prejudge its case. 
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William Turnek. 

Prague, Archdiocese of (Pragensis), in Bohemia. 
From about the middle of the sixth cent ury Slavonic 
tribes advancing into Bohemia drove the Mar- 
comanni to the borders of the country. The Slavs 
soon came under the influence of the Carolingian 
civilization. In 845 Czech princes and their warriors 
appeared at the Court of Louis the German at Ratis- 
bon, where they were baptized on the octave of 
Epiphany (13 January) by the Bishop of Ratisbon. 
Although many German priests now came into Bohe- 
mia to aid in the spread of Christianity, the land soon 
fell under the dominion of Moravia, which was natu- 
rally followed by the appearance of Slavonic priests 
from Great Moravia. It is supposed, though it can- 
not be proved, that the Bohemian Duke Bofiwoi 
was baptized by Methodius, the apostle to the Slavs. 
The first Duke of Bohemia of whom there is historic 
certainty that he was a Christian is Bofiwoi’s son, 
Spitigniew, who in 895 allied himself to Carlmann’s 
son, Amulf of Carinthia. Spitigniew's brother and 
successor, Wratislaw I, built the church of St. George 
upon the Hradschin (castle hill) at Prague. His wife 
Drahomira. who belonged to a pagan Slavonic family, 
though prooably baptized, was not Christian at heari. 
Their sons, St. Wenceslaus and Boleslaw I the Cruel, 
were still minors at the death of their father. The 
most important factor in the history of Bohemia at 
this time was the opposition between the pagan or 
national paKy and the Christian or German party. 
Wenceslaus hoped to gain everything from the Ger- 
mans. Desiring to build a church upon the Hrad- 
Bchin he requestefl permission from the diocesan 
bishop who oame to the consecration. The church 
was dedicated to St. Vitus, as Henry I the Saxon of 
Germany had sent a present of a precious relic of this 


saint. The struggle between pagan and Christian 
divided even the ducal family. On 28 September, 
935, Wenceslaus was murdered by .his brother Bble- 
slaw and his acconmlices at the door of the church in 
Altbunzlau. Yet Boleslaw found himself obliged tb 
rule in a manner favourable to the Christian-German 
party. Much was done for the Christian civilization 
of Bohemia by his children, Boleslaw II the Pious, 
Milada, and Dubravka. Boleslaw II desired to be 
independent of Germany in ecclesiastical matters and 
sought to have Prague made a bishopric. Dtto II of 
Germany aided this effort, for he regarded it as a pro- 
tection against Hungary. John XIII consented on 
condition that the Latin Rite should be used. Milada, 
sister of the duke, who lived in a Benedictine abbey at 
Rome, was appointed by the pope under the name of 
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Maria abbess of the Abbey of St. George on the 
Hradschin, the first monastic foundation in Bohemia. 
Bohemia then formed a part of the Diocese of Ratis- 
bon, suffragan of Salzburg. St. Wolfgang drew up 
the charter for tne new diocese and it was made a suf- 


fragan of Mainz. 

Thietmar, a monk from Magdeburg who had a 
thorough knowledge of the Slavonic language, was 
appointed (973) the first Bishop of Prague. The new 
diocese included: Bohemia, Silesia including Cracow, 
and Lusatia; Moravia, western Hungary as far as the 
Waag and Danube Rivers; Lower Austria between 
Taia and Kamp. In Moravia, Vracen was appointed 
bishop. St. Adalbert, second Bishop of Prague, ap- 
pointed by Otto II at Verona, was consegrated by 
Willigis of Mainz. He proved in Bohemia and 
Moravia a stem censor of morals, striving to suiljpress 
coiM^ubinage among the clgir^, polygamy, and heathen 
practices, but, obliged to withdraw, took r^uge in a 
monast^ at Rome. At the' request of the Boho? 
mians- l^e returned 'i^th twelve monks from Monte 
Casslno, among them Christinus, Benedictus, and 
Matthseus. In 993 Adalbert founded for these 
monks the first monastery for men in Bohemia, that 
of Bfewnow near Prague (St. Margaret), and ap- 
pointed his teacher Radla (Anastasius) abbot. Two 
years later Adalbert was again obliged to flee. ^ The 
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pope now dissolved his connexion with Prague and 
Ad^bert died (997) a martyr in Prussia. Severus, 
sixtn Bishop of Prague, was one of the retinue of Duke 

S ljfetislaw. Achilles, who brought (1039) the relics of 
t. Adalbert from Gnesen to Prague. The ambitious 
Bfetislaw wished to be independent of Germany. It 
was his intention to make use of the Benedictine 
monastery of Sazawa, founded in 1037, with a Greek- 
Slavonic liturgy, as a national church; he appointed 
St. Procopius the first abbot of this monastenr. A 
part of his plan was that Bishop Severus, as the lawful 
luccessor of St. Methodius, should receive the pallium. 
^Vs, however, the Polish Church complained of the 
robbery of the relics of St. Adalbert, the duke and 
bishop became involved in an investigation and they 
were condemned to found a monastery as penance. 
Bfetislaw established the collegiate chapter of Alt- 
bunzlau in 1096 and two years later founded Raigcm. 
the first monastery in Moravia. Raigem was united 
with Bfewnow. The next duke, Spitihnew, founded 
(1058) the collegiate church of St. Stephen at Leit- 
meritz. The Slavonic monks, who were replaced by 
Latin monks, were transferred to the monasteries of 
Vesprim, YySehrad, Csanad, and Arad. Nicholas II 

? ;ranted the duke the honour of ‘‘the mitre’* (a cloak) 
or an annual payment of one hundred marks; this 
honour was regarded as a sign of royal dignity. 
Spitihnew’s brothers, Wratislaw II, who succeeded 
him, and Jaromir (Gebhard), who was appointed 
Bishop of Prague, were men very different in charac- 
ter. In 1063 the duke gave his consent to the estab- 
lishment of the Diocese of Olmutz. The Bishop of 
Prague received compensation for what he lost in 
tithes and fiefs, and a monk named John, belonging to 
the monastery of Bfewnow, was appointed first 
Bishop of Olmfitz. The new bishop had much to 
suffer from Jaromir, who attacked and ill-treated him 
in his episcopal residence. Alexander II sent to 
Prague the legate Rudolphus, who held there a synodal 
diet at which . however, tfaromir did no t appear. J aro- 
mir was declared to be deposed; Gregory VII sum- 
moned the contending bishops to Rome. At the 
Easter synod of 1074, Jaromir expressed his regret for 
his ill-usage of John but was unwilling to yield the 
fief of Podvin. The pope now wrote to Wratislaw 
that if necessary he should drive Jaromir away by 
force. 

In the struggle over Investitures^ Wratislaw II and 
Jaromir supported Henry IV. After the death of 
Bishop John, Jaromir secured the union of Olmutz 
with Prague (1085-01), as his brother had received 
the title of king from Henry IV and consequently was 
entirely on the king’s side. Wratislaw soon deserted 
the emperor and gave Olmutz to his court chaplain 
Wc5cl (Andreas I), who was made bishop. Jaiomir 
died at Gran, where he was preparing to fight his rival. 
After We5el’s death Henry IV invested the canon 
Andreas at Mantua with the ringpand crozier, but he 
was not consecrated until two years later. At Easter 
(1138) Bishop Henry of Olmiitz, called Zdik after his 
native town, enterea the Premonstratensian Order in 
the church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. On 
his return, he persuaded the Bishop of Prague, John 
I, to bring Premonstratensians from Stcinhof near 
Cologne and establish them at Strahow. Bitter con- 
tention arose between Zdik and his cler^ when the 
princes of Moravia rebelled against Wladislaw Ir. 
Duke of Bohemia. Zdik cohered to the duke, tod 
was, therefore, obliged to flee to Prague; after giving 
wfimings in vain he placed the rebels and ^e land 
under bann and interdict, which were later i^moved 
by the legate Guido. He deposed ecclesiastics who 
had concubines. Ordinations were only permitted 
on definite conditions. Wladislaw supported the 
legate so vigorously that it was said of him that he 
had enforced clerical chastity throughout Bohemia. 
Wladislaw also granted Podvin in perpetuity to the 


bishop and bestowed on him the right to have a mint. 
Lucius II invited Zdik to Rome. On the v$ay he was 
attacked and robbed near Boscowicz, and escaped to 
Leitomischl. In 1143, Bishop Otto settled Cister- 
cians from Waldsassen at Sedlek. When the Second 
Crusade was preached Bishop Henry of Olmutz was 
the subdelegate of St. Bernard for Bohemia and 
Moravia. Henry himself went to Pomerania, but 
soon returned unsuccessful. In 1156, the Order of 
St. John of Jerusalem was introduced in the hospice 
of St. Mary near the Prague bridge. Frederick I 
Barbarossa in 1158 made Wladislaw a king in return 
for his aid against Lombardy. The right to crown the 
king was assigned to the Bishops of Prague and Ol- 
mutz. The Bohemian king and Bishop Daniel I 
supported Frederick in his bitter struggle with Alex- 
ander III. The king and bishop were excommuni- 
cated and when in 1167 the bishop died the clergy 
of Prague refused to recite the Office for the Dead. 
It was during the quarrel between Duke Pfemysl 
Ottokar I and Bishop Henry Bfetislaw that Kacim, 
Bishop of Olmutz, ordained deacons and priests at 
Prague in 1193 but forgot the laying on of hands. 
Two years later his successor, Engelbert, performed 
this part of the rite, but the cardinal legate Peter 
suspended the ordination and in 1197 the entire ordi- 
nation had to be repeated. At the renewed ordina- 
tion the cardinal legate insisted positively upon the 
vow of chastity. The candidates rebelled at this and 
Peter had to leave the church. Not long after, the 
legate succeeded in making a synod pass his demands, 
and the prosperity of the Bohemian Church rapidly 
increased. About this time St. Hrozata founded the 
Premonstratensian Abbey of Tepl, which he entered. 

Pfemysl Ottokar I made Bohemia a hereditary 
kingdom, and independent of Germany; henee the 
Bishops of Prague and Olmutz no longer received in- 
vejititure from the emperor but from the King of 
Bohemia. The cathedral chapter was to elect the 
bishop. Ottokar wished to make Prague an arch- 
bishopric with Olmutz as its suffragan. Innocent III, 
however, had all the less reason to be gracious to the 
Bohemian king as Ottokar had just changed his po- 
litical adherence from Otto IV to Philip of Swabia, 
against the wishes of the pope. The first king who 
received Bohemia by inheritance desired to annul the 
immunity of the clergy and take the church tithes for 
himself, while Bishop Andreas wished to enforce the 
decrees of the fourth Synod of Laberno. The king 
would not permit this. Andreas placed Bohemia un- 
der an interdict, the king cut off all the bishop’s 
revenues. The pope commanded that Robert of Ol- 
mutz, who, in spite of the interdict, had cclcbrat^ 
Mass at Prague, should be punished. With the aid 
of a legate a fairly satisfactory agreement was reached 
(Concord of Skadenze, 1220). One of Ottokar's 
daughters, St. Agnes, corresponded with St. Clare of 
Assisi, and founded the convent of St. Clare, called 
later St. Agnes, in 1234 at Prague; as soror majoT 
Agnes was the head of it. She also aided the founda- 
tion of the Order of the Knights of the Cross of the 
Red Star at Prague. While on his journey to Poland 
St. Hyacinth brought Dominicans to league, who 
established themselves in the monastery of St. 
Clement. Wenceslaus granted to the Franciscans 
the monastery of St. James in the Altstadt, Prague. 
Bohemian nobles who went to France became ac- 
quainted there with the Knights Templars. They 
introduced them into Bohemia and the order flour- 
ished to such extent that in 1240 Bohemia became a 
national priory and Prague had two coihmanderies. 
the Temple and St. Laurence. Church life flourished 
in Bohemia at this era; the country seemed “to 
breathe nothing but holiness’’. King Wenceslaus 
remained a firm adherent of Frederick II even after 
his deposition by the Council of Lyons. An interdict 
was pronounced over Bohemia and Bishop Nicholas 
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of Bohemia was suspended. Mass was only cele- 
brated in the monasteries and there behind closed 
doors \ifitnout .the ringing of bells. For some time, 
the Teutonic Knights had been fighting against the 
natives of Prussia. In 1225 Pfcinysl Ottokar II as- 
sumed the cross; he wished to gain the favour of the 
pope and Christendom. The name of the city of 
Konigsberg preserves the memory of the king, who 
was called not only the Golden but also the Iron. 
About this time (1256) the first heresy appeared in 
Bohemia; the Flagellants came from Germany (see 
Flagellants). In gratitude for the successful issue 
of his struggle with B61a IV (battle of Kressenbrunn) 
Pfemysl Ottokar II in 1263 founded the Cistercian 
monastery of Goldenkron, so named because of a 
relic of the Crown of Thorns set in gold that had been 
given by St. Louis. Ottokar’s viceroy in Austria, 
Peter of Rosenberg, founded the monastery of Hohen- 
furt in expiation of his sins and for the salvation of the 
souls of his ancestora. Bishop John III of Bohemia 
attended the Council of Vienna in 1276, which had 
been summoned by the king. The councirs nineteen 
canons treat of the behaviour of the clergy, of the 
penal power of bishops and abbots, and the relations 
Detween Christians and Jews. The Jews were to be 
distinguished by pointed hats, and on Good Friday 
they were not to appear in public. Bishop Bruno of 
Olmutz had brought to Ottokar from the Council of 
Lyons a letter written by the pope calling upon him 
to support the election of Rudolph of Ilapsburg as 
Emperor of Germany. When Ottokar recommenced, 
he was excommunicated; consequently it was not until 
eighteen years after he had been killed in battle that 
he was buried in consecrated ground in the Cathedral 
of Prague. During this time, it is said, there were 
not less than twenty-one thousand Beghards in Bo- 
hemia. The country was also disturbed by ofT-shoots 
of the Waldensians who called themselves “Apostolic 
Brethren * * , and ^ ‘ Brethren of the Holy Spirit ’ * . They 
even wished to have wives and property in common 
and sought to live underground. They claime<l that 
God did not trouble Himself about what happened 
under the earth and so have been called Uruhenn 
heimer. 

Bishop John IV of Prague had taken part in pre- 

B the decrees concerning the dispute between the 
cant Orders and the secular priests, which were 
drawn up at Vienna. After his return, he desired to 
execute these decrees. The Mendicants were only 
to preach in their own churches and not there during 
the service at the parish church; they w’cre not in any 
way to encroach upon the pastoral work, and must 
have episcopal autliority to hear confessions. The 
Mendicants appealed to their exemption and made 
loud complaint that the bishop denied the validity of 
confessions heard by them. The parish priests of 
Prague announced that they would publish the deci- 
sions of the Council of Vienna in their churches. The 
Mendicants also made their preparations. Bishop 
John established the Court of the Inquisition as the 
council had desired. When in the course of a year, 
however, this court delivered to the State fourteen 
heretics who were burned at the stake, the bishop sent 
the Inquisitors away and opened their prisons. Com- 
plaint having been made against him, he had to go to 
Avignon, and after an investigation of eleven years 
he nnally returned home. After the suppression of 
the Knights Templar, their lands were mven by King 
John of Luxemburg to other orders of knights, and 
he substituted religious houses founded by him. He 
also established the first Carthusian monastery in 
Bohemia, Maria Garten am Smichow, and at Raud- 
nitz a monastery of Augustinian Canons. The in- 
creasing prospentj" of the Church reached its most 
flourishing ppriod during the reign of Charles IV. 
The emperor had been educated at the French court; 
his teacher and friend Peter de Rosidres was now 


Clement VI. It was, therefore, not difficult for 
Charles to obtain from him in 1344 a Bull raising 
Prague to an archbishopric, with the suffri^an Dio- 
ceses of OlmUtz and of the newly founded Leitomischl. 
The archbishop was to anoint and crown the Bohe- 
mian kings ; thus he was the Primate of Bohemia. The 
first arcld)ishop was St. Ernst of Pardubitz, the ad- 
visor of Charles IV in his great undertakings. Charles 
brought Matthias of Arras from Avignon to Prague 
so that, with the aid of Peter Parler of Gmund (in i 
Suabia), he might build the beautiful Cathedral of i 
St. Vitus, the corner-stone of which had been laid' 
by the emperor’s father. It is yet unfinished. The/ 
emperor even included his crown among the treasures 
witn which he thought to enrich the cathedral; from 
that time it adorned the head of St. Wenceslaus. The 
crown jewels were kept in the Castle of Karlstein 
built by Arras. The chapel of Castle Karlstein was 
built in the shape of a cross; its walls were inlaid with 
Bohemian garnets on a gold ground, so that the lights 
of the altar were reflected many hundred times. At 
Ernaus Charles founded, an abbey for Benedictines, 
who were to use the Glagolitic Liturgy in celebrating 
Mass. The foundation in which Charles was most 
interested vras the University of Prague, 4cistablished 
in 1348, the oldest German university. The arch- 
bisliop was to be its chancellor {Protector studiorum et 
Cancellarius) . In 1349 Archbishop Ernst held the 
celebrated provincial synod that defined the rights and 
duties of the clergy. Correctores Cleri were provided 
who were to supervise the carrying out of the Siatuta 
Ernesti and to supply what was lacking. 

Now began a religious movement that plunged 
Bohemia and the surrounding countries into war, 
seriously retarded the growth of the Church, and left 
the See of Prague vacant for one hundred and forty 
years (1421-1561). For details of this period, see 
IIus AND Hussites; Constance, Council of: III. 
The Repression of Heresy. These hundred years 
of religious unrest had prepared a fruitful soil for the 
Reformation. Matthias preached Luther’s doctrines 
^enly on the public roads; Thomas MUnzer and 
Gallus Cahera preached them in Prague. King Fer- 
dinand, who had taken up his residence on the Hrad- 
schin, checked the growth of Protestantism, but the 
war over the Hungarian throne and the struggle with 
the Turks impeded his efforts. The Utraquist Con- 
sistory of Prague obtained in Mistopol an adminis- 
trator who was evdn inclined to Lutheran ism . Durin g 
the Smalkaldic war the Bohemian Brethren united 
with the Protestants. After the battle of Mulilbcrg 
(1547), the religious reformers, driven out of tlic cities 
of Bohemia, went to Poland and Prussia, which were 
added by the Bohemian Brethren as a third province 
to Bohemia and*Moravia. The greatest aid received 
by tlie Catholic Church came from the Jesuits. In 
1556, Peter Canisius brought the first twelve Jesuits 
to St. Clement’s at J’rague; their college there, called 
Clementinum, ranked with the Ohrolinuih. In 1561, 
Prague a^ain received an archbishop, Anton Brus of 
Miiglitz in Moravia. At the Council of Trent the 
archbishop sought to gain the cup for the laity, which 
Pius IV granted in 1567 for the countries ruled by 
Ferdinand. As, however, the result expected from 
this concession did not appear, the Utraquists becom- 
ing more largely Lutheran, Pius V recalled the permis- 
i^n. Maximilian II was more favourable to Pzotes- 
tantism. In 1567 he annulled the Compacta for the 
benefit of the Utraquistsi? Not only the Utraquislic 
Catholics, but also all Utraquists (I^otestants) wore 
to be toRsrated. At the Diet of Prague they demanded 
the intfoduction of xhe Augsburg Confession. The 
“Bohemian Confession” was drawn up in twenty-five 
articles;* it maintained Luther’s teachings, but was 
indefinite on the doctrine of the Eucharist. The ad- 
ministrator of the consistory was to ordain their 
priests also, while fifteen defenders were to be added 
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to the consistory. Thus the imperial cities which had 
been Utraquistic rapidly became Lutheran. At Prague 
threia Lutheran parishes were soon formed. When 
Hudolph II shut* himself up in the castle on the 
Rradschin.thc archdukes of Austria selected Matthias 
as the head of the Hapsburg dynasty. The Bohemian 
estates, taking advantage of the family quarrel of the 
Hapsburgs, elected a directory and raised an army. 
They remained indeed loyal to Rudolph, but forcM 
from him in 1609 the royal charter (MajesUUsbrief), 
which confirmed the Bohemian Confession, opened the 
^university to the evangelical estates, granted them the 
Vight to elect defensors, and also permitted the three 
lecular estates of lords, knights, and imperial cities to 
build Protestant churches and schools. Rudolph 
finally abdicated and in 1611 Cardinal Dietrichstein of 
Olmiitz crowned Matthias King of Bohemia (1611-9). 
Contrary to the regulations of the royal charter 
granted by Rudolph, subjects of the Archbishop of 
Prague built a Protestant church at Klostergrab and 
subjects of the Abbot of Braunau one at Braunau. 
The archbishop commanded these to be closed, and 
when the Emperor Matthias sanctionetl this order the 
result was the Third Defenestration of Prague, with 
which the l^hirty Y ears* W ar began. A government of 
thirty directors was formed, and the head of the Prot- 
estant Union and of the German Calvinists, Frederick 
V, Elector of the Palatinate, was elected King of 
Bohemia. The Cathedral of Prague was arranged for 
Calvinistic services; altars were torn down, pictures 
and statues destroyed. The court preacher Scultetus 
drew up an indejicndent liturgy for Bohemia. 

A sovereign has seldombegun his reign under greater 
difficulties than Ferdinand II (1619-37). The insur- 
gents under Thurn were at the gates of Vienna; within 
the city the non-Catholic estates made common cause 
with the besiegers. Ferdinand, however, never yielded. 
After the battle of the White Mountain (1620) he took 
more severe measures against the disturbers; they 
were driven out of the country, tlie royal charter that 
liad been the source of so much disorder was annulled, 
and a system of government introduced in 1627 that 
among other things made the clergy the first estate. 
It granted the bishops, prelates, and abbot s seats and 
votes in thejdiet (the ecclesiastical bench) and the title 
of l^rimas reyni to the archbishop. Only the Catholic 
religion was to be permitted. An imperial commission 
of reform (“dragonnades**, “saviours**) was to tra- 
verse the country purging it of preachers, heretical 
schoolmasters and books. Thirty-six thousand fami- 
lies were welcomed in neighbouring countries, but with 
all this the country was not ma(le thoroughly Cath- 
olic. Many conformed only externally and the vary- 
ing phases of the Thirty Years* War, for which in the 
end religion was merely the excuse, constantly favoured 
Protestantism. In the Peace of Westphalia (1648), 
however, Ferdinand III did not allow himself to be 
dictated to. During the period when princes were 
absolute rulers, events protected’ the Church against 
fresh attacks. Pastoral care, instruction, and eccle- 
siastical administration were improved. The Mont- 
seratines, Piarists, Theatines, and Ursuline nuns were 
introduced into the country, the clerical seminary was 
founded, and the new Dioceses of Leitmeritz (1655) 
and Koniggratz (1665) were erected. The old Univer- 
sity of Prague and the Clementinum, the Jesuit col- 
lege^werc united into the Caroline-Ferdinand Univer^ 
sity. «The tax of fift^n kreuzers on salt, either mined 
in Bohemia or imported,* was applied to Church 
purposes, the St. Wenceslaus fund was used to dis- 
tribute good books, and the Emeritus fund^was em- 
ployed, to aid poor priests. For two years from 
1712 the churches even in Prague were closed on 
account of the plague. In 1729 the canonization of 
St. John Nepomucene was celebrated with great festivi- 
ties. The power of the sovereign over the Church was 
introduced by Protestantism. The Catholic rulm at 


first only churned this position as regards their Prot- 
estant subjects. In the course of time, however, they 
began to exercise this power also as regards t-hejr Cath- 
olic subjects. As the maintenance of religion (the 
Counter-Reformation) was their work and they ob- 
tained the chief patronage of the Church, a State 
Church was the natural consequence. Even in the 
reign of Maria Theresa edicts were issued concerning 
ecclesiastical matters. No one could take the vows of 
an order until fully twenty-four (1770); monastic 
prisons were to be suppressed (1771). As the basis of 
theological instruction were to be used: Sagan’s 
Catechism (1772), Riegger’s “Institutiones jurispru- 
denti® ecclesiastic®**, and Hautcnstrauch’s “Synopsis 
juris ecclesiastici**. Trumpets and drums could no 
longer be used in the churenes; in the lessons of the 
Breviary for the feast of St. Gregory VII the places 
concerning the power of the pope to depose kings were 
to be omitted. Parish priests were expressly for- 
bidden to speak abusively of the laws of the country. 
Within ten years Joseph II issued sixty-two hundred 
laws, orders of the court, and ordinances. Even what 
was good showed marks of haste; laws and ordinances 
contradicted one another. When in 1781 the patent of 
toleration was issued quite a number who had been 
Protestants in secret now appeared as such openly. 
The Bull “In cama Domini** and “Unigenitus** were 
to be suppressed. It was forbidden to study theology 
at Rome, Roman dignities and titles could only be 
assumed after obtaining permission of the ruler. A 
general seminary was established at Prague, where 
both secular priests and candidates for the orders were 
to be educated. Evem the number of Masses to bo 
held in a church and the number of candles that could 
be used at such services were prescribed by law; the 
litany of the Trinity was forbidden “on account of 
various additions**. Many monasteries were sup- 
pressed, the remaining ones were regulated by the 
State, and fell into decay. One good measure of the 
emperor was, that he formed a fund for the mainte- 
nance of religion from the property of the suppressed 
monasteries and used it to increase the number of 
parishes. In this way Joseph II founded eighty-one 
parishes and three hundred and fourteen dependent 
churches in Bohemia. He also established the Diocese 
of Budweis. 

Joseph’s brother Leopold II soon changed condi- 
tions. The general seminaries were abolished, there 
was no further suppression of monasteries, and books 
for theological instruction were submitted to the cen- 
sorship of the bishop. Francis II was a pious ruler, who 
took a serious view of his duty in regard to conscience 
and religious duties, but for nearly a generation the 
war with France claimed all the strength and energy 
of the Government. In the meantime both laity and 
clergy grew more and more accustomed to the Jose- 
phine reforms of the Church. Were any ecclesiastical 
concessions made the Josephinists raised a cry over 
the unjustifiable demands of the Church and the un- 
heard of concessions of the Government. One of the 
results of the French war was the demand of the Gov- 
ernment for the silver plate in 1806, 1809 etc., when 
all the Church silver not absolutely necessary went to 
the mint. In return, the churches received from the 
Government an acknowledgment of the indebted- 
ness. • During this period the priest, Bernhard Bol- 
zano, a philosophical writer and professor of theology 
at the University of Prague, wrote: “Lchrbuch der 
Religionswissenschaft** (4 vols.); “ Wissenschafts- 
lehre**; “Logic** (4 vols.); “Athanasia oder die 
Grtinde fiir die Unsterblichkeit der Seele**; “Erbau- 
ungsreden an die akademische Jugend'* (4 vols.); 
“ifcber die Perfektibilitfit des Katholizismus**. The 
authorities were suspicious of hirn on account of his 
teachings, but his archbishop. Prince von Salm, pro- 
tected him. In 1820 he was removed from his profes- 
sorship and died in 1848. In 1848 Alois, Freiherr vofi 
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Schrenk became Prince Archbishop of Prague. On 15 
March, the emperor announced his intention of grant- 
ing a con|titution. Schrenk may have thought that 

freedom is a great good for those who know how to 
use it”. On 22 March he issued a censure, as some 
priests, forgetting their sacred calling, turned the pul- 
pit into a political platform. The freedom gained 
should rather be the signal for greater activity. His 
address at the Easter festival, posted on the streets in 
Czech and German, sought to allay the hostility to the 
Jewish population. A meeting of thirty-five ecclesias- 
tics, parish priests, members of orders, cathedral 
canons, professors, and prelates, called together with- 
out asking the consent of the archbishop by F. Nah- 
lowsky, principal of the seminary for Wends, Upper 
Lusatia, was held at the seminary on 18 and 22 May. 
In his address Nahlowsky expressed his opinion con- 
cerning the unsuitability^ of the unessential system of 
celibacy; the monasteries should be thoroughly re- 
formed. The proceedings of this assembly even ap- 
peared in print. Naturally both the archbishop and 
Bishop Hille of Leitmeritz, of which diocese Nahlow- 
sky was a priest, expressed ‘ * their deep sorrow ” . Late 
in August the pamphlet issued by the Bohemian epis- 
copate appeared. The contents discussed the two 
questions: What is the position of the Church towards 
the State in general and what are the special rights of 
the Church in dogma, liturgy, and administration. 
The strain he had undergone shattered the health of 
the archbishop and he died in March, 1849, at the age 
of forty-seven. Ilis successor was Cardinal Schwarz- 
enberg. The present prince archbishop is Leo Cardi- 
nal von Skrbensky. 

The Archdiocese of Prague (1911) has a population 
of 2,228,750 Catholics, 63,475 Protestants, 51,016 
Jews. There are: 570 parishes; 1348 secular, 258 
regular priests; 1517 nuns in 76 orders. (See Bohe- 
mia; Moravia.) 

Dounrr, Mon, hist. Boemia (6 vols., Prague, 1764-85); Foniea 
r«rum hohemiearum (4 vols., Prague, 1871-84); Gindely, Mon, 
hist. Bohemim (5 vols., Prague, 1864-9C); Mon, Vat, res hohe- 
micas illuslrantia, 1342-1404 (5 vols., Prague, 1903-05); Fruseo 
AND Dobrowhky, ScTiptores rerum Bohemicarurn (2 vols., Prague, 
1783-). Works on Bohemia: Bach.mann, Gesch, Bdhmens, 1 
(1899) to 1400, II (1905) to 1520; Frind, Die Kircherm»ch, 
Bdhmens (4 vols., Prague, 1804-78); Die Gesch, d, Bischdfe u. 
Ersbisch^fe von Prag (Prague, 1873); Paiacky, Gesch, von Bdh~ 
men (9 vols., Prague, 1830-67); Schindler, D. soziale Wirken 
d. Kalh, Kirche in d. Prager Erzdidzese (Vienna, 1902); Watten- 
BACH, Beitrdge zur Gesch, d, Christ, Kirche in Mdhren u, Bohmen 
(Vienna, 1849); Von Lutzow (nun-Catholic), Bohemia, A Jlis- 
torieal Sketch (London, 189G); Denis, La Bohtme depuis la 
Montagne Blanche (Paris, 1903). 

C. WOLPSGRUBER. 

University op Prague, founded by Charles IV 
with the consent of the Estates on the model of the 
universities of Paris and Bologna and confirmed 
at the emperor^s request by Clement VI as a studium 
generdle. It was established by the Golden Bull 
of 7 April, 1345, and received imperial sanction 14 
September, 1349. Archbishop Ernst of Pardubitz 
took an active part in the foundation by obliging the 
clergy to contribute. Its official title is ” Imperial 
and Royal Franz Ferdinand University”; at the 
present time it is divided into two completely sepa- 
rated universities, one German and the other Bone- 
mian or Czech, each having four faculties (namely, 
theology, jurisprudence, philosophy, and medicine), 
each its own rector and four deans. Both universi- 
ties are national and are under the immediate control 
of the Imperial and Royal Ministry of Education at 
Vienna. All professors are appointed by the State, 
even the theological professors; these latter are ap- 
pointed in agreement with the Archbishop of Prague, 
who is chancellor of both theological faculties. 

I. History. — From the time of its founding the 
University of Pragije was equipped with four faculties, 
of which each came gradually to elect its dean for 
one half-yearf and jointly the rector, at first for a year, 
then later for a half-year. On account of a dispute 


about an inheritance the faculty of law separated 
from the rest of the university in April, 1372, and 
from that time on, with the consent of the kin^, 
formed what might be called an .independent uni- 
versity under the direction of a dean of its own; 
the chancellor was the only official whose authority 
extended to all the faculties; this office was held 
in perpetuity by the Archbishop of Prague. The 
list of matriculations from 1372 to 1418 of the faculty 
of law is still in existence. The lectures were held in 
the colleges, of which the oldest was the Carolinum. 
The chapel of the Carolinum still stands and serves 
as the chapel of the university for the ceremony of'' 
giving degrees. Theological instruction was given, 
in the Carolinum and in the monasteries. For the 
^Iministration of its aiTairs the university was divided 
into four “nations”, according to the native land 
of the teachers and students, namely: the Bohemian, 
including Bohemians, Moravians, southern Slavs, 
and Hungarians; tlie Bavarian, including Austrians, 
Swabians, natives of Franconia and of the Rhine 
provinces; the Polish, including Silesians, Poles, 
Russians; the Saxon, including inhabitants of the 
Margravate of Meissen, Thuringia, Upper and Lower 
Saxony^ Denmark, and Sweden. Each nation had 
a vote in all deliberations regarding the affairs of the 
university. This was changed in 1409. 

Although in 1403 the university had forbidden its 
members to follow the teachings of Wyclif, yet his 
doctrine constantly gained adherents in the Bohemian 
nation, the most conspicuous being the magister. 
Jerome of Prague, and John Hus. The latter had 
translated Wyclif 's “Trialogus” into Czech. In 

1401- 02 Hus had been dean of the faculty of arts, in 

1402- 03 rector of the university; he had also been an 
exceedingly popular preacher at the Bethlehem 
chapel. The majority of the other three nations of 
the university had declared themselves, together with 
the Archbishop of Prague, on the side of Gregory 
XII, to whom King Wenceslaus IV was opposed, 
and Hus knew how to make use of the king's dis- 
pleasure at this to obtain from him what is called 
the “Kuttenberg Decree” of 18 January, 1409. 
This gave the Bohemian nation three votes in all the 
affairs of the university and only one vote to all the 
other nations together; the result of thi3 decree was 
the emigration of the German professors and students 
to Leipzig in May, 1409. In 1408 the university 
had about 200 doctors and magisters, 500 bachelors, 
and 30,000 students; it now lost a large part of this 
number, accounts of the loss varying from 5000 to 
20,000 including 46 professors. This was the be- 
ginning of the decline of the university, from now on 
a national Bohemian institution, which sank to a 
very low status^ For the faithfulness of Hub's op- 
ponents led to a far-reaching division between the 
theological and the secular faculties, as the latter 
held firmly to his teachings even after he was burnt 
by the Council ofeConstance GA14). The faculty 
of arts became a centre of the Hussite movement, 
and the chief doctrinal authority of the Utraq^uists. 

On account of the part taken by the university in 
ecclesiastico-political affairs, its position as a centre 
of learning suffered. No degrees were given in the 
years 1417-30; at times there were only eight or nine 
profe^rs, as in 1419 the faculties of theology and 
law disappeared, and only the faculty of arts remained 
in existence. There were also very few student!, for 
mafty were unwilling to« study under the Calixtine 
faculties and therefore went into foreign countries. 
The holdings of the university were taken by the 
Empjerqr Sigismund «s his personal property. Under 
the impulse of Humanism some progress w&s made 
by the philosophical faculty when the Emperor 
Rudolf 11 (1612) took lU) his residence in Prague, but . 
it did not last long. The only thing to the credit 
of the university was what it did in directing the school 
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system of the country. In the meantime the Em- 
peror Ferdinand 1 had called the Jesuits to Prague, 
in 1^56, and these had opened an academy near St. 
Clement’s, the imperial letter of foundation being 
dated 1562. This academy comprised a gymnasium 
oT six claves as well as an institute for teaching the- 
ology and philosophy arranged according to the 
“Plan of Study” {Ratio studiorum) of the Society. 
At first there was only one teacher for each of the two 
departments of theology and philosophy. In addi- 
tion, a large college was built near St. Clement’s, 
k which on this account was called the Clementina, 
\pr, after its founder, the Ferdinandea. The right 
if giving degrees, which it received from the emperor 
In 1562, was sharply contested by the old university, 
the Carolina. 

After the battle of the White Mountain, the Jesuits, 
who had been expelled in the years 1618-21, came 
to have a predominant influence over the emperor 
in matters concerning instruction on account of their 
“Plan of study”, and the great work they did for 
Catholicism. An imperial decree of 19 September, 
1622, gave them the supreme control of the entire 
school system of Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia. In 
November of the same year, after the resignation of the 
remaining tour professors, they were also given con- 
trol of the Carolina together with nine colleges, and all 
the rights and revenues of these, so that whoever 
was rector of the Jesuit college was the future rector 
of the Carolo-Ferdinandca. The right of giving de- 
grees, of holding the chancellorship, and of appoint- 
ing the secular professors was also granted to the 
Jesuits. Cardinal Ernst, Count von Harrach, who 
opposed this union of the university with another 
institution and the withdrawal of the archiepiscopal 
right to the chancellorship, prevented the drawing-up 
of the imperial Golden Bull for the confirmation of 
these grants. He also founded an archiepiscopal 
seminary of his own, the Collegium Adalbertinum, 
in order to secure his influence over the students in 
training for the priesthood. In 1638 Ferdinand III 
limited the monopoly of teaching enjoyed by the 
Jesuits by taking from them the rights, properties, 
and archives of the Carolina, the faculties of law and 
medicine, and making these once more independent 
under an iidperial protector. During the last year 
of the Thirty Years’ War the Karls Bridge of Prague 
was courageously defended against the Swedes by the 
students of the Carolina and Clen^entina under the 
leadership of the Jesuit Father George Plach^. After 
this war the university received its permanent con- 
stitution and by a formal ceremony (4 March, 1654) 
the Carolo-Ferdinandca was again united and placed 
under a chancellor, the Archbishop of Prague, and 
an imperial superintendent. The retained 

all the professorships in the philosophical and theo- 
logical faculties up to 1757, when a Dominican and an 
Augustinian were also appointed to give theological 
instruction. In the^two secular faculties the number 
of lay professors increased after the abolition, in 
1612, of the obligatory celibacy of the professors. 
The secular professors were appointed by the cm- 
eror, the Jesuit professors were merely presented to 
im. They held closely to the Ratio studiorum of 
the Society and, in regard to discipline and juris- 
diction, they were entirely their own masters. The 
theological faculty had four regular professorships: 
that 6? law, four to six; the philosophical, three to 
five; the medical, five. « * 

The dilapidated Carolinum was rebuilt in 1718 
by Max Kanka at the expense of the Stati^. The 
university was strictly Catholic: the profession of 
faith that had to be made on receiving a degree before 
the chancellor, the Archbishop of Prague, excluded 
non-Catholics from the professorships; the rector 
panted the degrees for the ecclesiastical chancellor 
{pro canceUario ) . The laws of the university prescribed 


that the whole teaching corps should receive Commuo 
nion.on Maundy Thureda:^and (after 1602) should 
take part as a body in Ibhe Corpus Christi p/opession. 
From 1650 those who received degrees took an oath to 
maintain the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed 
Virgin as long as the Church did not decide against it, 
and this oath was annually renewed on 8 December by 
all the cives academid. Such, on the whole, was the 
status which continued until the bureaucratic reform 
of the universities of Austria in 1752 and 1754. This 
reform deprived the universities of many of their 
corporate rights, and rectors appointed by the State 
were placed at the head of the faculties; as neither 
the rectors nor the deans so appointed were pro- 
fessors, the Senate was little more than an ornamental 
body. Matters remained thus until 1849. A great 
change was brought about in the entire school 
system of Austria by the suppression of the Jesuits 
in 1773: secular priests now received positions in the 
theological faculty, and laymen were appointed to 
the philosophical faculty. In 1781 the prevailing 
Josephinism opened academic ofllces to non-Catho- 
lics, and this was followed, in 1785, by the appoint- 
ment of the first Protestant as profe.ss6r in the philo- 
sophical faculty; in 1781 Jews were permitted to 
study at the university, and in 1790 they were allowed 
to receive degrees. The juramentum de Immaculata 
Concepiione and the profession of faith on receiving 
a degree were dropped in 1782. The new regula- 
tions concerning studies (1784) increased the number 
of professorships and teaching positions in all the 
faculties; German was made the language of in- 
struction, only pastoral theology and obstetrics were 
taught in Czech. In 1784 the professors dropped the 
dress peculiar to the university, which has been re- 
tained to the present only by the five proctors, the 
upper proctor and the proctors for the four faculties. 
The university was completely under the guardian- 
ship of the state, which prescribed the text-books, 
themes for disputation, semi-annual examinations 
and fees; in making all these changes, practical train- 
ing was kept in view. It was not until the revolu-' 
tionary year of 1848 in which the students of the Uni- 
versity of Prague took up arms that a radical change 
was made. 

The “regulation respecting study” of 1 October, 
1850, is based upon freedom of teaching and learning. 
By this law and that “concerning the organization 
of academic boards of control” the early autonomy 
of the university with its independent election of 
rectors and deans was restored. The religious 
limitations upon academic degrees and positions were 
to be entirely removed; although as late as 1863 
a Protestant elected dean of the philosophical faculty 
failed of confirmation by the State. Since that time 
the election of non-Catholics as deans and rectors 
has been of common occurrence. Jews, also, have 
held the office of dean, but not, so far, that of rector, 
two who were electee! having declined the position. 
Great difficulties have arisen from the national condi- 
tions. One indication of the constitutional tendency 
was a constant development of the national and 
political consciousness of the Czech majority of the 
Bohemian people. The university recognized this 
to a limited degree by founding parallel Czech pro- 
fessorships. Thus, in 1863, out of 187 lecture 
courses 22 were in Czech; the number was increased 
but even this did not satisfy the Czechs. Conse- 
ouently, after long negotiations, the Carolo-Fer- 
oinandea was divided into a German and a Bohemian 
Karl-Fcrdinand University, by the law pf 28 Feb- 
ruary, 1882. The academic authorities and institu- 
tions of each section are entirely independent of 
the other section; only the aula in^he Carolinum and 
the university library are in common. The separa- 
tion came into effect in the winter semester of 1882- 
83, but it did not include the theological faculty* 
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where lectures are generally given in Latin, on ac- 
count of the opposition of Cardinal Schwarzenburg. 
Under jSQhwarzenbiirg’s successor, Cardinal Count 
Schonbom, this faculty was also divided in the winter 
semester of 1891-2, while the ^chiepiscopal semi- 
nary for priests remained mixed in nationality. The 
sum of 93,0(X) kronen is required for the maintenance 
of the 150 students of this seminary — i. e. about 6^ 
kronen apiece (a krone is twenty cents). Of this 
amount 32,043 kronen come from the revenues of 
the seminary; the rest is granted by the State. The 
separation and the constantly increasing needs of 
the work of teaching make new buildings necessary. 
Two new university buildings to replace the inade- 
quate Carolinum are in course of construction. 

II. Present Condition. — In the winter semester 
of 1909-10 the German Karl-Ferdinand University 
had 1778 students; these were divided into: 58 theo- 
logical students, for both the secular priesthood and 
religious orders; 755 law students; 376 medical; 
589 philosophical. Among the students were about 
80 women. The professors were divided as follows: 
theology, 7 regular professors, 1 assistant professor, 
1 docent; law, 12 regular professors, 2 assistant pro- 
fessors, 4 docents; medicine, 15 regular professors, 
19 assistant, 30 docents; philosophy, 30 regular 
rofessors, 8 assistant, 19 docents, 7 lecturers. The 
udget for the year (not including building expenses) 
was: 1,612,246 kronen ($322,450) for regular ex- 
penses, 94,534 kronen for extraordinary expenses. 
The student associations, copied from those in the 
German Empire, are highly developed. The prin- 
cipal ones are: the “Reading and Debating Club of 
the German Students founded in 1848. with about 
500 members; the “ Germania founded in 1892, 
with 600 members (both Liberal associations); the 
Catholic association, “ Academia founded in 1909, 
with over a hundred members. In the face of over 
twenty student corps which h^ve colours of their 
own and favour duelling, the three Catholic corps with 
about a hundred active members have a difficult 
position; yet they continually increase in number. 
In aid of the students there is a German students’ 
home with a hundred rooms and a students’ commons. 
The Bohemian Karl-P^erdinand University in the 
winter semester of 1909-10 included 4319 students; 
of these 131 were theological students belonging both 
to the secular and regular clergy; 1962 law students; 
687 medical; 1539 philosophical; 256 students were 
women. The professors were divided as follows: 
theological faculty, 8 regular professors, 2 docents; 
law, 12 regular, 7 assistant professors, 12 docents; 
medicine, 16 regular professors, 22 assistant, 24 
docents; philosophy, 29 regular, 16 assistant^ 35 
docents, 11 lecturers. The annual budget amounts 
to 1,763,790 kronen ($352,758) for regular expendi- 
tures, and 117,760 kronen for extraordinary expendi- 
tures, without including building expenses. The 
theological faculty is temporarily housed in a private 
residence. The “Acaclemic Reading Society” 
(Akademick^ ^tendlsk^ spolek) is Liberal in religion, 
the “Svaz cesko-slovanas-k4ho studentstva” is more 
radical still. In comparison with these the Catholic 
associations arc comparatively weak. They are: 
“Druistvo ArnoSta z Pardubie” (100 to 200 mem- 
bers), “Ccska akademicka Liga”, and the Slavonic 
“Dan”. In addition to the Hlaska house of studies 
for students, there is a Catholic home for students 
founded by Ernst von Pardiibitz. The library com- 
mon to both universities, and to which the public 
is also adrmtted, contains 375,630 volumes; among 
these arc ^^21 manuscripts, and 1523 early printed 
books. The expenses of the library for 1910 were 
178,509 kronen (^35,702). 

Tomak, OeBch, der Prager UniveraitOt (Prague. 1849) ; Iosm, Oeaeh, 
von Prog (12 vols., Prague, 1855-1901), in^hemian; Zschokka, 
Theologische Studien und Anstalten im Oaterreich ^enna, 1894), 
157-219; Eriiann-Horn, Bibliographxa d*r dndschen Uni- 


vcrnMtfen, II (Leipzig, 1904), nn. 14790 sqq.; Die KarUPtrdi^ 
nandt-UniveraiUli m Prog 184^-1898 (Prague, 1898); Prog aU 
deutaeher I/oehaehulatadt (2iid ed., Prague. 1910) ; Rabhdall, Uni- 
veraitiea of the Middle Agea^ II (Oxford, 1895). ^ 

Karl .Hilgenreiner. 

Prato. See Pistoia and Prato, Diocese of. , 

PraxeaSv ^ early anti-Montanist, is known to us 
only by Tertullian’s book “Ad versus Praxean”. 
His name in the list of heresies appended to the “ De 
Prascriptionibus ” of that writer (an anonymous 
epitome of the lost “Syntagma” of Hippolytus) is a I 
correction made by some ancient diorf/mfes for Noetus. / 
Praxeas*was an Asiatic, and was inflated with pride A 
(says Tcrtullian) as a confessor of the Faith because 
he had been for a short time in prison. lie waa 
well received at Rome (c. 196-98) by the pope 
(V ictor , or possibly Zephyrinus) . The latter pope had 
decided to acknowledge the prophetic gifts of Mon- 
tanus, PrisccL and Maximilla (if we may believe 
Tertullian). xhe intention had been sufficiently 
public to bring peace to the Churches of Asia and 
Phrygia — so much depended on the papal sanction; 
but Praxeos prevailed upon the pope to recall his 
letter. He came to Carthage before Tertullian had 
renounced the Catholic communion (c. 206-8). 
He taught Monarchian doctrine there, ur at least 
doctrine which Tcrtullian regarded as Monarchian: 

“ Patrem cruci fixit ; Paraclitum fugavit ” — “Having 
driven out the Paraclete [Montanus], he now cruci- 
fied the Father”. He was refuted, evidently by Ter- 
tullian himself, and gave an explanation or recanta- 
tion in writing, which, wdion Tertullian wrote several 
years afterwards, was still in the hands of the au- 
thorities of the Carthaginian Church, the “carnal”, 
as he affects to call them. When Tertullian wrote 
he himself was no longer in the Church; Monarchian- 
ism had sprung up again, but he does not mention 
its leaders at Rome, and directs his whole argument 
against his old enemy Praxeas. But the arguments 
which he refutes are dpubtless those of Epigonus and 
Cleomenes. There is little reason for thinking that 
Praxeas was a hcresiarch, and less for identifying him 
with Noetus, or one of his disciples. He was very 
likely merely an adversary of the Montahists who 
used some quasi-Monarchian expressions when at 
Carthage, but afterwards withdrew them When he saw 
they might be misunderstood. On the identification 
by Hageman of Praxeas with Callistus, see Monar- 

CHIANS. 

For bibliography aSo Monarciiians; also D'AiJss, La thSo- 
logie de Tertullien (Paris, 1908). 

John Chapman. 

Prazedes and Pudentlana, martyrs of an un- 
known era. The seventh-century itineraries to the 
graves of the Roman martyrs mention in the catacomb 
of Priscilla two female martyrs called Potentiana 
(Potenciana) and Praxedis (Praxidis). They occupied 
adjoining graves in this catacomb (De Rossi, “Roma 
sott.”, I, 176-7). ©f the various ,MSS. of the “Mar- 
tyrologium Hieronymianum” only the Echtemach 
Codex (Cod. Eptern.) gives the name of St. Praxedes 
on 21 July (“Martyrol. Hieronym.”, ed. De Rossi- 
Duchesne, 94), but it looks like a later addition, and 
not as if it came from the fourth-century Roman 
Martyrology. St. Potentiana’s name is found under 
19 May in the Martyrology of Reichenau. .Praxedes 

? ^nd Pudentiana were venerated as martyrs at Rome. 
Irater legends connect them with the founder the 
old* title-church of Romei; “titulua Pudentis”, called 
also the “ecclesia Pudentiana”. Legend makes 
Pudens f. pupil of St. Peter, and Praxedes and Poteft- 
tiana, bis daughters .«• Later Potentiana became cus- 
tomarily known as “Pudentiana”, probably because 
the “ecclesia Pudentiana” was designated as “eccL 
sanctai Pudentians” and Pudentiana was identified 
with Potentiana. The two female figures offering 
their crowns to Christ in the mosaic of the apse in St 
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Pudentiana are probably Potentiana and Praxedes. 
The veneration of these martyrs therefore was in the 
fourth century connected in a particular manner with 
the ‘‘Titulus Pudentis^'. About that time a new 
Church, ' ‘Hitulus Praxedis’’, was built near Santa 
Maria Maggiore, and the veneration of St. Praxedes 
was now especially connected with it. When Paschal 
I (817-824) rebuilt the church in its present form he 
translated to it the bones of Sts. Praxedes, Poten- 
tiana, and other martyra. St. Pudentiana’s feast is 
observed on 19 May, St. Praxedes^s on 21 July. 

Acta SS., IV May. 299 sq.; BibL hagiogr. laL, II. 1007, 1017; 
DurovRcq. Lea Geata martyrum rotnaina, I (Paris, 1900), 127-30; 
Db Waai., Der Titulua Praxedia in Rdm. Qimrtalaehriftt XIX 
'(1905), Areh.t 160 sqq.; Ds llossi, Muaaici delle chieae di Roma 
(Rome, 1899), plate X (Santa Pudenziana), plate XXV (Santa 
Prassede) ; Maruccui, Baailiquea ei igliaea de Rome (Homo, 1909), 
323 sqq., 3G4 sqq. 

J. P. Kirbch. 

Pray, Gborqe, abbot, canon, librarian of the Uni- 
versity libraw of Buda, and important Hungarian his- 
torian, b. at Ersekujviir, 11 Sept., 1723; d. in Pesth, 23 
Sept., 1801. His family came from the Tyrol. He 
studied in Pozsony, entered the Society of Jesus in 
1745, spent two years in the Jesuit college (St. Ann’s) 
in Vienna, and completed his higher studies at Nagy- 
Szombat. He taught at N agy-Vdrad, Trenesdn, Nagy- 
Szombat, and Pozsony. In 1754 he was ordained and 
continued teaching in Rozsnyd and in the Tfieresianum 
at Vienna, where he was professor of political science 
and, at the same time, tutor to the Princes of Salm. 
He was professor in Gydr (1758), Nagy-Szombat 
(1759), and Buda (1760), where, among other subjects, 
he lectured on moral theology. After the suppression 
of the Jesuits (1773) he went to the. Archdiocese of 
Gran, and Maria Theresa appointed him imperial 
historiographer, with a yearly income of 400 florins. 
When the University of Nagy-Szombat was transferred 
to Pesth (1777), Pray was given charge of the library; 
he resign^ this position in 1780, but resumed it in 
1784. During this year he surrendered his manuscripts 
and collection of documents to the university library 
for a life annuity of 400 florins. He became canon in 
Grosawardein (1790), and was sent by the chapter as 
its representative to the Hungarian Reichstag. Later 
he became Abbot of Tormowa. His literary activity 
embraced the history of Hungary, especially the earlier 
centuries, the history of the Catholic Church in Hun- 
gary, and editing the sources of Hungarian history. He 
was the first to draw attention to the oldest coherent 
text in the Hungarian language, **Oratio funebris”, 
dating probably from 1199, which was called after him 
“The Pray-codex”. Among his works maybe men- 
tioned: “Annalcs vetcres Hunnorum, Avarorum et 
Hungarorum, 210 ad 997” (Vienna. 1761) ; ”Annales 
regum Hungariae, 997-1564” (5vois., Vienna, 1763- 
70) ; “VitaS. Elisabethac” (Vienna, 1770); ” Specimen 
Hierarchise Hungariae” (2 vols., P^burg, 1776-9). 

SziNNYEi in Magyar irdk ilete ia munkdi (Life and works of 
Hungarian writers), XH wliore tlie bibliography of his works and 
matter concerning him are collected. 

A. AldAst. 

Prayer» Apobtlbbhip of. See Apobtlebhip of 
Prayer. 

Prayer (Gr. Lat. precari, Fr. pricr, to 

plead, to. beg, to ask earnestly), an act of the vi^ue 
of religion which consists in asking proper gifts or 
gracS^ from God. In* a more general sense it is tne 
application of the mind to Divine things, not merely 
to acquire a knowledge of them but to make use m 
lAich knowledee as a means of union with Gqd. This 
may be done oy acts of praise and thanksgivjng, but 
petition is the principal act of prayer. The words 
used to express it in Scripture are: to call upon (Gen., 
ivj 26) ; to intercede (Jod, xxii, 10) ; to meditate (Is., 
liii, 10); to consult (I Kings, xxviii, 6); to bes^h 
ffix., xxxii, 11); and, very commonly^ to cry out to. 
The Fathers speak of it as the elevation of the mind 


to God with a view to asking proper things from Him 
(St. John Damascene, “De fide”. III, xxi^ in P. G., 
XCIV, 1090); communing and conversing i/^iih God 
(St. Gregory of Nyssa, “De oratione dom.”, in P. G., 
XLIV, 1125); talking with God (St. John Chrysos- 
tom, “Horn. XXX in Gen.”, n. 6, in P. G., LIII, 280). 
It is therefore the expression of our desires to God 
whether for ourselves or others. This expression is 
not intended to instruct or direct God what to do, 
but to appeal to His goodness for the things we need; 
and the appeal is necessary, not because He is igno- 
rant of our needs or sentiments, but to give definite 
form to our desires, to concentrate our whole attention 
on what we have to recommend to Him, to help us 
appreciate our close personal relation with Him. The 
expression need not be external or vocal; internal 
or mental is sufficient. 

By prayer we acknowledge God’s ]>ower and good- 
ness, our own neediness and dependence. It is tnere- 
fore an act of the virtue of religion implying the deep- 
est reverence for God and habituating us to look to 
Him for everything, not merely because the thing 
asked be good in itself, or advantageous to us, but 
chiefly because we wish it as a gift of God, and not 
otherwise, no matter how good or desirable it may 
seem to us. Prayer presupposes faith in God and 
hope in His goodness. By both, God, to whom we 
ray, moves us to prayer. Our knowledge of God 
y the light of natural reason also inspires us to look 
to Him for help, but such prayer lacks supematural 
inspiration, and though it may avail to keep us from 
losing our natural knowledge of God and trust in 
Him, or, to some extent, from offending Him, it cannot 
positively dispose us to receive His graces. 

Objects of Prayer, — Like every act that makes for 
salvation, grace is required not only to dispose us to 
pray, but also to aid us in determining what to pray 
for. In this “ the spirit helpeth our infirmity. For we 
know not what we should pray for as we ought; but 
the Spirit himself asketh for us with unspeakable 
groanings” (Rom., viii, 26). For certain objects we 
are always sure we should pray, such as our salvation 
and the general means to it, resistance to temptation, 
practice of virtue, final perseverance; but constantly 
we need light ana the guidance of the Spirit to know 
the special means that will most help us in any par- 
ticular need. That there may be no posvsibility of 
misjudgment on our part in such an essential obliga- 
tion, Christ has taught us what we should ask for in 
prayer and also in what order we should ask it. In 
response to the request of His disciples to teach them 
how to pray, He repeated the prayer commonly 
spoken of as the Lord’s Prayer (q. v.), from which it 
appears that above all we are to pray that God may 
be glorified, and that for this purpose men may be 
worthy citizens of His kingdom, living in conformity 
with His will. Indeed, this conformity’’ is implied in 
every prayer: we should ask for nothing unless it be 
strictly in accordance with Divine Providence in our 
regard! ^ much for the spiritual objects of our 
prayer. We are to ask also for temporal things, our 
dai^ bread, and all that it implies, health, strength, 
and other worldly or temporal goods, not material 
or corporal only, but mental and moral, every accom- 
plishment that may be a means of serving God and 
our fellow-men. Finally, there are the evils which 
we should pray to escape, the penalty of our sins, the 
dangers of tcimitation, and every manner of physical 
or spiritual affliction, so far as these might impede 
us in God’s service. 

To whom may we pray . — Although God the Father 
is mentioned in this prayer as the one to whom we 
are to pray, it is not out of place to address our 
prayers to the other Divine peTsons. The special 
appeal to one does not exclude the qthers. More 
commonly the Father is addressed in the beginning 
of the prayers of the Church, though they close with 
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the invocation, Through Our Lord Jesus Christ Thy 
Son who with Thee liveth and reigneth in the unity 
of the H61;^ Ghost, world without end”. If the prayer 
be addressed to God the Son. the conclusion is: ” Who 
livest and reigncst with Goa the Father in the unity 
of the Holy Ghost, God, world without end ” ; or, ” Who 
with Thee liveth and reigneth in the unity, etc.”. 
Prayer may be addressed to Christ as Man, because 
He is a Divine Person, not however to His human 
nature as such, precisely because prayer must always 
be addressed to a person, never to something im- 
personal or in the abstract. An appeal to anything 
impersonal, as for instance to the Heart, the Wounds, 
the Cross of Christ, must be taken figuratively as in- 
tended for Christ Himself. 

Who can pray. — As Ho has promised to intercede 
for us (John, xiv, 16), and is said to do so (Rom., viii, 
34; Hcb., vii, 25), we may ask His intercession, 
thou^ this is not customary in public worship. He 
prays in virtue of His own merits; the saints inter- 
cede for us in virtue of His merits, not their own. Con- 
sequently when we pray to them, it is to ask for their 
intercession in our behalf, not to expect that they can 
bestow gifts on us of their own power, or obtain them 
in virtue of their own merit. Even the souls in 
purgatory, according to the common opinion of theo- 
logians, pray to God to move the faithful to offer 
prayers, sacrifices, and expiatory vrorks for them. They 
also pray for themselves and for souls still on earth. 
The fact that Christ knows the future, or that the 
saints may know many future things, docs not pre- 
vent them from praying. As they foresee the future, 
so also they foresee how its happenings may be in- 
fluenced by their prayers, and they at least by prayer 
do all in their power to bring about what is best, 
though those for whom they pray may not dispose 
themselves for the blessings thus invoked. The just 
can pray, and sinners also. The opinion of Quesnel 
that the prayer of the sinner adds to his sin was con- 
demned by Clement XI (Denzinger, 10 ed.. n. 1409). 
Though there is no supernatural merit in the sinner^s 
prayer, it may be heard, and indeed he is obliged to 
make it just as before he sinned. No matter how hard- 
ened he may become in sin, he needs and is bound to 
pray to be delivered from it and from the temptations 
which beset him . His prayer could offend God only if it 
were hypocritical, or presumptuous, as if he should 
ask God to suffer him to continue in his evil course. 
It goes without saying that in hell prayer is impos- 
sible; neither devils nor 16st souls can pray, or be the 
object of prayer. 

For whom we may ‘pray. — For the blessed prayere 
may be offered not with the hope of increasing their 
beatitude, but that their glory may be better es- 
teemed and their deeds imitated. In praying for one 
another we assume that God will bestow His favours in 
consideration of those who pray. In virtue of the 
solidarity of the Church, that is, of the close relations 
of the faithful as members of the mystical Body of 
Christ, any one may benefit by the good deeds, and 
especially by the prayers of the others as if par- 
ticipating in them. This is the ground of St. Paul’s 
desire that supplications, prayers, intercessions, and 
thanksgivings be made for all men (Tim., ii, 1), for 
all, without exception, in high or low station, for the 
just, for sinners, for infidels; for the dead as well as 
for the living; for enemies as well as for friends. 
(See Communion op Saints.) 

Effects of Prayer. — In hearing our prayer God does 
not change His will or action in our regard, but simply 
puts into efffcct what He had eternally decreed in view 
of our prayer. This He may do directly without the 
intervention of any secondary cause as when He im- 
parts to us some Supernatural gift, such as actual 
grace, or indirectly, when He bestows some natural 

S ift. In this latter case He directs by His Provi- 
ence the natural causes which contribute to the 


effect desired, whether they be moral or free agents, 
such as men; or some moral and others not, but 
physical and not free; or, again, when none of thhm 
18 free. Finally, by miraculous intervention, and 
without en^loying any of these causes, He can pro^ 
duce the effect prayed for. 

The use or habit of prayer redounds to our ad- 
vantage in many ways. Besides obtaining the gifts 
and graces we need, the very process elevates our 
mind and heart to a knowledge and love of Divine 
things, greater confidence in God, and other precious 
sentiments. Indeed, so numerous and so helpful 
arc these effects of prayer that they compensate us, 
even when the special object of our prayer is not 
granted. Often they are of far greater benefit than 
what we ask for. Nothing that we mi^ht obtain in 
answer to our prayer could exceed in value the 
familiar converse with God in which prayer consists. 
In addition to these effects of prayer, we may {de 
congruo) merit by it restoration to grace, if we are in 
an; new inspirations of grace, incre^e of sanctifying 
grace, and satisfy for the temporal punishment due 
to sin. Signal as all these benefits arc, they are only 
incidental to the proper effect of prayer due to its 
impetratory power based on the mfallilAc promise 
of God, “Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and 
you shall find: knock, and it shall be opened to you” 
(Matt., vii, 7); “Therefore I say unto you, all things 
whatsoever you ask when ye pray, believe that you 
shall receive” (Mark, xi, 24 — see also Luke, xi, 11; 
John, xvi, 24, as well as innumerable assurances to 
this effect in the Old Testament). 

Conditions of Prayer. — ^Absolute though Christ’s 
assurances in regard to prayer would seem to be, 
they do not exclude certain conditions on which the 
efficacy of prayer depends. In the first place, its 
object must be worthy of God and good for the one 
who prays, spiritually or temporally. This condi- 
tion is always implied in the prayer of one who is 
resigned to God’s will, ready to accept any spiritual 
favour God may be pleased to grant, and desirous 
of temporal ones only in so far as they may help 
to serve God. Next, faith is needed, not only the 
general belief that God is capable of answering prayer 
or that it is a powerful means of obtaining 41is favour, 
but also the implicit trust in God’s fidelity to His 
promise to hear a prayer in some particular instance. 
This trust implies a special act of faith and hope that if 
our request be for dur good, God will grant it, or some- 
thing else equivalent or better, which in His Wisdom 
He deems best for us. To be efficacious prayer 
should be humble. To ask as if one had a binding 
claim on God’s goodness, or title of whatever colour 
to obtain some favour, would not be prayer but 
demand. The fiarable of the Pharisee and the 
Publican illustrates this very clearly, and there are 
innumerable testimonies in Scripture to the power 
of humility in prayer. “A contrite and humbled 
heart, O God, thou wilt not d^pise” (Ps. 1, 19). 
“The prayer of him that humbfeth himself shall 
pierce the clouds” (Eccl., xxxv, 21). Without 
sacrifice of humility we may and should try to be 
sure that our conscience is good, and that there is 
no defect in our conduct inconsistent with prayer; 
indeed, we may even appeal to our merits so far as 
they recommend us to God, provided alw’ays that 
t^Q principal motives of one’s confidence are God’s 
goodness and the merits of ' Christ. Sincerity is 
another necessary quality of prayer. It would be 
idle to ask favour without doing all that may be w, 
our pow€r to obtain jt; to beg for it without really 
wishing Tor it; or, at the same time that one prays, 
to do anything inconsistent with the prayer. 
Earnestness or fervour is another such qu^ity, pre- 
cluding; all lukewarm or half-hearted petitions. To 
be resigned to God’s will in prayer does not imply 
that one should be indifferent in the sense that one 
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does not care whether one be heard or not, or should 
as lief not receive as receive; on the contrary, true 
reAgnation to God's will is possible only after we have 
desired and earnestly expressed our desire in prayer 
•for such things as seem needful to do God's will. 
This earnestness is the clement which makes the 
persevering prayer so well described in such parables 
as the Friend al Midnight (Luke, xi, 5-8), or, the 
Widow and the Unjust Judge (Luke, xviii, 2-5), 
and which ultimately obtains the precious gift of 
perseverance in grace. 

Attention in Prayer. — Finally, attention is of the 
very essence of prayer. As an expression of senti* 
* ment emanating from our intellectual faculties prayer 
requires their application, i. c. attention. As soon 
as this attention ceases, prayer ceases. To begin 
praying and allow the mind to be wholly diverted or 
distracjted to some other occupation or thought 
necessarily terminates the prayer, which is resumed 
only when the mind is withdrawn from the object 
of distract-ion. To admit distraction is wrong when 
one is obliged to apply oneself to prayer: when there 
is no such obligation, one is at liberty to pass from 
the subject of prayer, provided it be done without 
irreverenci?, to any other proper subject. This is 
all very simple when applied to mental prayer; but 
docs vocal prayer require the same attention as men- 
tal, — in other wordsj when praying vocally must one 
attend to the meaning of words, and if one should 
cease to do so, would one by that very fact cease to 
pray? Vocal prayer differs from mental precisely 
m this that mental prayer is not possible without 
attention to the thoughts that are conceived and ex- 
pressed whc?ther internally or externally. Neither 
18 it possible to pray without attending to thought 
and words when we attempt to express our sentiments 
in our own words; whereas all that is needed for 
vocal prayer proper is the repetition of certain words, 
usually a set form with the intention of using them 
in prayer. So long as this intention lasts, i. c. so 
long as nothing is done to terminate it or wholly 
inconsistent with it, so long as one continues to re- 
peat the form of prayer, with prop<?r reverence in dis- 
position and outward manner, with only this general 
purpose of praying according to the prescribed form, 
so long one continues to pray and no thoiight or ex- 
ternal act can be considered a distraction unless it 
terminate our intention, or by levity or irreverence 
be wholly inconsistent with the lirayer. Thus one 
may pray in the crowded streets where it is impossible 
to avoid sights and sounds and consequent imagina- 
tions and thoughts. 

Provided one repeats the words of the prayer and 
avoids wilful distractions of mind to things in no 
way pertaining to prayer, one majf through mental 
infirmity or inadvertence admit numerous thoughts 
not connected with the subject of the prayer, without 
irreverence. It is tnie, this amoynt of attention does 
not enable one to derive from prayer the full spiritual 
advantage it should bring; nay, to be satisfied with 
it as a rule would result in admitting distractions 
quite freely and wrongfully. For this reason it is 
advisable not only to keep the mind bent on praying 
but also to think of the purport of the prayer, and 
as far as possible to think of the meaning of some at 
least of the sentiments or expressions of the prayer. 
As atneans of cultivating the habit, it is recommended, 
notatAy in the spiritual cxcj^cises of St. Ignatius, often 
to recite certain familiar prayers, the Ijord's Prayer, 
the Angelical Salutation, the Creed, the Confiteor, 
slowly enough to admit the interval of a bfeath be- 
tween the principal words or sentences, so as* to have 
time to think of their meaning, and to feel in one's 
heart the appropriate emotions. Another practice 
strongly recommended by the same author is to take 
each sentence of these prayers as a subject of re- 
flection, not delaying too long on any one of them un- 


less one finds in it some suggestion or helpful thought 
or sentiment, but then stopping to reflect as long as 
one finds proper food for thought or emotion, and, 
when one has dwelt sufficiently on any passage, 
finishing the prayer without further deliberate re- 
flection (see Distraction). 

Necessity of Prayer . — Prayer is necessary for sal- 
vatioiL It is a distinct jirecept of Christ in the 
Gospels (Matt., vi, 9; vii, 7; Luke, xi, 9; John, xvi, 
26; Col., iv, 2; Rom., xii, 12; I Pet., iv, 7). The 
precept imposes on us only what is really necessary 
as a means of salvation. Without prayer we cannot 
resist temptation, nor obtain God's grace, nor grow 
and persevere in it. This necessity is incumbent on 
all according to their different states in life, especially 
on those who by virtue of their office, of pries thoodf, 
for instance, or other special religious obligations, 
should in a special manner pray for their own welfare 
and for others. The obligation to pray is incumbent 
on us at all times. '^And he spoke also a parable, 
to them that we ought always to pray, and not to 
faint" (Luke, xviii, 1); but it is especially pressing 
when we arc in great need of prayer, when without 
it we cannot overcome some obstacle or uerform some 
obligation; when, to fulfil various ooligations of 
charity, we should pray for others; and when it is 
specially implied in some obligation imposed by the 
Church, such as attendance at Mass, and the ob- 
servance of Sundays and feast-days. I'his is true 
of vocal prayer, and as regards mental prayer, or 
meditation, this, too, is necessary so far as wo may 
need to apply our mind to the study of Divine 
things in order to acquire a knowledge of the truths 
necessary for salvation. 

The obligation to pray is incumbent on us at all 
times, not that prayer should be our sole occupation, 
as the Euchites, or Messalians (q. v.), and similar 
heretical sects professed to believe. The texts of 
Scripture bidding us to pray without ceasing mean 
that we must pray whenever it is necessary, as it so 
frequently is necessary; that we must continue to 
pray until we shall have obtained what we need. 
Some writers speak of a virtuous life as an uninter- 
rupted prayer, and appeal to the adage “to toil is 
to pray " (faborare est orare) . This docs not mean that 
virtue or labour replaces the duty of prayer, since 
it is not possible either to practise virtue or to 
labour properly without frequent use of prayer. 
The Wyclifites and Waldenses, according to Suarez, 
advocated what they called vital prayer, consisting 
in good works, to the exclusion even of all vocal 
prayex except the Our Father. For this reason 
Suarez does not approve of the expression, though 
St. Francis de Sales uses it to mean prayer reinforced 
by work, or rather work which is inspired by prayer. 
The practice of the Church, devoutly followed by the 
faithful, is to begin and end the day with prayer: 
and though morning and evening prayer is not of 
strict obligation, the practice of it so well satisfies 
our sense of the need of prayer that neglect of it, 
especially for a long time, is regarded tis more or 
less sinful, according to the cause of the neglect, 
which is commonly some form of sloth. 

Vocal Prayer . — Prayer may be classified as vocal 
or mental, private or public. In vocal prayer some 
outward action, usually verbal expression, accom- 
panies the internal act iinplied in every form of prayer. 
This external action not only helps to keep us at- 
tentive to the prayer, but it also adds to its intensity. 
Examples of it occur in the prayer of the Israelites 
in captivity (Ex., ii, 23); again after their idolatry 
among the Chanaanites (Judges, iii, 9); the Lord's 
Player (Matt., vi, 9) ; Christ’s own prayer after re- 
suscitating Lazarus (John, xi, 41);* and the testimonies 
in Heb., v, 7, and xiii, 15, and frequently we are rec- 
ommended to use hymns, canticles, and other vocal 
forms of prayer. It has been common in the Church 
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from the beginning; nor has it ever been denied, 
except by the WycUfites and the Quietists. The 
former objected to it as unnecessary, as God does 
not need our words to know what goes on in our 
souls, and prayer being a spiritual act need be per- 
formed by the soul alone without the body. The 
latter regarded all external action in prayer as an 
untoward disturbance or interference with the 
passivity of the soul required, in their opinion, to 
pray proi)crly. It is obvious that prayer must be 
the action of tlie entire man, body, as well as soul; 
that God who created both is pleased with the service 
of both, and that when the two act in unison they 
help instead of interfering with one another’s activi- 
ties. The Wyclifites objected not only to all ex- 
ternal expression of prayer generally, but to vocal 
prayer in its proper sense, viz. prayer expressed in 
set form of words, excepting only the Our Father. 
Tlie use of a variety of such forms is sanctioned by 
the prayer over the first-fruits (Deut., xxvi, 13). If 
it be right to use one form, that of the Our Father, 
why not others also? The Litany, Collective and 
Eucharistic prayers of the early Church were surely 
set forms, and the familiar daily prayers, the Our 
Father, Hail Mary, Aijostlcs’ Creed, Confitcor, Acts 
of Faith, Hope, and Charity, all attest the usage of 
the Church in tliis respect and the preference of the 
faithful for such approved forms to others of their 
own composition. 

Postures in Prayer , — Postures in prayer arc also 
an evidence of the tendency in liuman nature to ex- 
press inward sentiment by outward sign. Not only 
among Jews and Christians, but ainong nagan peoples 
also, certain postures were considered appropriate 
in prayer, as, for instance, standing with arms raised 
among the Romans. The Orante (see Ohans) in- 
dicates the postures favoured by the early Chris- 
tians, standing with hands extended, as Christ on the 
Cross, according to Tertullian; or with hands raised 
towards heaven, with bowed heads, or, for the faith- 
ful, with eyes raised towards heaven, and, for cate- 
chumens, with eyes bent on the earth; prostration, 
kneeling, genuflexion (q. v.), and sucli gestures as 
striking the breast are all outward signs of Uie rev- 
erence proper for prayer, whether in public or private. 

. Mental Prayer . — Meditation is a form of mental 
prayer consisting in the application of the various 
faculties of Uic soul, memory, imagination, intellect, 
and will, to the consideration of some mystery, 
principle, truth, or fact, with a view to exciting proper 
spiritual emotions and resolving on some act or course 
of action regarded as God’s will and as a means of 
union with Him. In some degree or other it hiis 
always been practised by God-fearing souls. There 
is abundant evidence of this in the Old Testament, 
as, for instance, in Ps. xxxviii, 4; Ixii, 7; Ixxvi^ 13; 
cxviii throughout; Ecclus., xiv, 22; Is., xxvi, 9; 
Ivii, 1; Jer., xii, 11. In the New Testament Christ 
gave frequent examples of it, and St. Paul often re- 
fers to it, as in Eph., vi, 18; Col., iv, 2; I Tim., 
iv, 15; I Cor., xiv, 15. It has always been practised 
in the Church. Among others who have recom- 
mended it to the faithful are Chrysostom in his two 
books on prayer, as also in his *‘Hom. xxx in Gen.” 
and “ Horn. vi. in Isaiam” ; Cassian in ‘‘Conference ix” : 
St. Jerome in “Episfola 22 ad Eustochium”: St. Basil 
in his “Homily on St.. Julitta, M.”, and ‘Un regula 
breviori”, 301; St. Cyprian, “In expositione ora- 
tionis dominicalis ” ; St. Ambrose, “De sacramentis ”, 
VI, iii; St. Augustine. “Epist. 121 ad Probam”, 
cc. V, vi, vii^ Boctius, “De spiritu et anima”, xxxii; 
St. Leo, “Sermo viii de jejunio’'; St. Bernard, 
“De consecratione”, I, vii; St. Thomas, II-II, Q. 
Ixxxiii, a. 2. * 

The writings of the Fathers themselves and of 
the great theologians are in large measure the fruit 
of devout meditation as well as of study of the mys- 


teries of religion. There is, however, no trace of 
methodical meditation before the fifteenth century. 
Prior to that time, even in monasteries, no regulation 
seems to liavc existed for the choice or arrangement 
of subject, the order, method, and time of the con-« 
sideration. From the beginning, before the middle 
of the twelfth century, the Carthusians had times set 
apart for mental praver, as appeals from Guigo’s 
“Consuetudinary”, but no further regulation. 
About the beginning of the sixteenth century one 
of the Brothers of the Common Life, Jean Mombaer 
of Brussels, issued «a series of subjects or points for 
meditation. The monastic rules generally prescribed 
times for common prayer, usually the recitation of 
the Office, leaving it to the individual to ponder as he 
might on one or other of the texts. Early in the six- 
teenth century the Dominican chapter of Milan 
prescribed mental prayer for half an hour morning 
and evening. Among the Franciscans there is record 
of methodical mental prayer about the middle of that 
century. Among the Carmelites there was no regu- 
lation for it until Saint Theresa introiluced it for 
two hours daily. Although Saint Ignatius reduced 
meditation to such a definite method in his spiritual 
exercises, it was not made part of his Vulc unt.il 
thirty years after the formation of the Society. His 
method and that of St. Sulpice have helped to spread 
the habit of meditating beyond the cloister among 
the faithful everywhere. 

Methods of Meditation . — In the method of St. 
Ignatius the subject of the meditation is chosen before- 
hand, usually the previous evening. It may be any 
truth or fact whatever concerning God or the human 
soul, God’s existence. His attributes, such as justice, 
mercy, love, wisdom. His law, providence, revelation, 
creation and its purpose, sin and its penalties, death, 
judgment, hell, redemption, etc. The precise aspect 
of the subject should be determined very definitely, 
otherwise its consideration will be general or super- 
ficial and of no practical benefit. As far as possible 
its application to one’s spiritual needs should be fore- 
seen, and to work up interest in it, as one retires and 
rises, one should recall it to mind so as to make it a 
slet^ping and a waking thought. When ready for 
meditation, a few moments should be givsn to recol- 
lecting what we are about to do so as to begin with 
quiet of mind and dc(^ply impressed with the sacred- 
ness of prayer. A brief act of adoration of God 
naturally follows, ^ith a petition that our intention 
to honour Him in prayer may be sincere and persever- 
ing, and that every faculty and act, interior and ex- 
terior, may contribute to His service and praise. The 
subject of the meditation is then recalled to mind, and 
in order to fix the attention, the imagination is here 
employed to con^ruct some scene appropriate to the 
subject, e. g. the Garden of Paradise, if the medita- 
tion be on Creation, or the Fall of Man; the Valley of 
Jehosaphat, for the f^ast Judgment; or, for Hell, the 
bottomless and boundless pit of fire^ This is called the 
composition of place, and even when the subject of 
meditation has no apparent material associations, the 
imagination can always devise some scene or sensible 
image that will help to fix or recall one’s attention and 
appreciate the spiritual matter under consideration. 
Thus, when considering sin, especially carnal sin, as 
enslaving the soul, the Book of Wisdom^ ix,* 15, sug- 
gests the similarity of the body to the prison hou&e of 
the soul: “The corruptible body is a load upon the 
soul, and the earthly habitation presseth down the 
mind that museth upon many things.” » 

Quite bften this initial step, or prelude as it is 
called, ihight occupy* one profitably the entire time 
set apart for meditation; but ordinarily it should be 
made in a few minutes. A brief petition follows for the 
special grace one hopes to obtain and then the meditar 
tion proper begins. The memory recalls the subject 
as definitely as possible, one point at a time, repeating 
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it over if necessary, always as a matter of intimate 
personal interest, and with a strong act of faith until 
tl^ intellect naturally apprehends the truth or the 
import of the fact under consideration, and begins to 
, conceive it as a matter for careful consideration, 
reasoning about it and studying what it implies for 
one’s welfare. Gradually an intense interest is 
aroused in these reflections, until, with faith quicken- 
ing the natural intelligence, one begins to perceive 
applications of the truth or fact to one’s condition 
and needs and to feel the advantage or necessity of 
acting upon the conclusions drawn from one’s reflec- 
tions. This is the important moment of meditation. 
The conviction that we need or should do something 
in accordance with our consideration begets in us 
desires or resolutions which we long to accomplish. 
If we are serious we shall admit of no self-deception 
either as to the propriety or possibility of such resolu- 
tions on our part. No matter what it may cost us 
to be consistent, we shall adopt them, and the more 
w^e appreciate their difficulty and our own weakness 
or incapacity, the more we shall try to value the 
motives which prompt us to adopt them, and above 
all the more we shall pray for grace to be able to 
carry theipa out. 

If we are in earnest we shall not be satisfied with 
a superficial process. In the light of the truth wo are 
meditating, our past experience will come to mind 
and confront us perhaps with memory of failure in 
previous attempts similar to those we are considering 
now, or at least with a keen sense of the difficulty to 
be apprehended, making us more solicitous about the 
motives animating us and humble in petitioning God’s 
grace. These petitions, as well jis all the various 
emotions that arise from our reflections, find expression 
in terms of prayer to God which are called colloquies, 
or conversations with Him. They may occur at 
any point in the process, whenever our thoughts in- 
spire us to call upon God for our needs, or even for 
light to perceive and appreciate them ana to know the 
means of obtaining them. This general process is 
subject to variations according to the character of 
the matter under consideration. The number of 
preludes and colloquies may vary, and the time spent 
in reasoning may be greater or less according to our 
familiarity with the subject. There is nothing me- 
chanical in the process; indeed, if analysed, it is 
clearly the natural operation of each faculty and of all 
in concert. Roothaan, who hai| prepared the best 
summary of it, recommends a remote preparation for 
it, so as to know whether we are properly dispovsed to 
enter into meditation, and, after each exercise, a brief 
review of each part of it in detail to see how far we 
may have succeeded. It is also strongty advised to 
s(dect as a means of recalling the leading thought or 
motive or afT(H;tion some brief ineraorandum, prefer- 
ably couched in the words of some t<^xt of Scrip- 
ture, the “Imitation of Christ”, the Fathers of the 
Church, or of sqmc accredited writer on spiritual 
things. Meditation made regularly according to this 
method tends to create an atmosphere or spirit of 
prayer. 

The method in vogue among the Sulpicians and 
followed by the students in their seminaries is not 
substantially different from this. According to 
Chenart., companion of Olier and for a long time 
director of the Seminary of St. Sulpice, the mc(UJa- 
tioff ^should consist of three parts: the preparation, 
the prayer proper, and the conclusion. By w^y of 
preparation we should begin with acts of adoration 
\)f Almighty God, of self-humiliation, and w^h fervent 
petition to be directed by the Holy Spirit in our 
prayer to know how to make it well and obtain its 
fruits. The prayer proper consists of considerations 
and the spiritual emotions or affections that result 
from such considerations. Whatever the subject of 
the meditation may be, it should be considered as it 


may have been exemplified in the life of Christ, In 
itself, and in its practical importance for ourselves. 
The simpler these considerations are tholvetter. A 
long or intricate course of reasoning is not at all desir- 
able. When some reasoning is needed, it should bo 
simple and always in the light of faith. Speculation, 
subtlety, curiosity are all out of place. Plain, prac- 
tical reflections, always with an eye to self-examina- 
tion, in order to see how well or ill our conduct con- 
forms to the conclusions we derive from such reflec- 
tions, are by all means to be sought. The affections 
are the main object of the meditation. These are to 
have charity as their aim and norm. They should be 
few, if possible, one only of sucli simplicity and inten- 
sity that it can inspire the soul to a^t on the conclu- 
sion derived from the consideration and resolve to do 
something definite in the service of God. To seek too 
many affections only distracts or dissipates the atten- 
tion of the mind and weakens the rc'solution of the 
will. If it be difficult to limit the emotions to one, 
it is not well to make much effort to do so, but better 
to devote our energies to deriving the best ft-uit we 
can from such a*s arise naturally and with ease from 
our mental reflections. As a means of keeping in mind 
during the day the uppermost thought or motive of the 
meditation we are advised to cull a spiritual nosegay, 
as it is quaintly called, with which to refresh the memory 
from time to time. 

Meditation carefully followed forms habits of 
recalling and reasoning rapidly and with some ease 
about Divine things in such a manner as to excite 
pious affections, which become very ardent and which 
attach us ve^ strongly to God’s will. When prayer is 
made up chiefly of such affections, it is calked by Alvarez 
de Paz, and other writers since his time, affective 
prayer, to denote that instead of having to labour men- 
tally to admit or grasp a truth, we have grown so famil- 
iar with it that almost the mere recollection of it fills 
us with sentiments of faith, hope, charity; moves us to 
practise more generously one or other of the moral 
virtues; inspires us to make some act of self-sacrifice 
or to attempt some work for the glory of God. When 
th«c affections become more simple, that is, less 
numerous, less varied, and less interrupted or im- 
peded by reasoning or mental attempts to find ex- 
pression either for considerations or affections, they 
constitute what is called the prayer of simplicity by 
Bossuet and those who follow his terminology, of 
simple attention to one dominant thought or Divine 
object without reasoning on it, but simply letting it 
recur at intervals to renew or strengthen the senti- 
ments which keep the soul united to God. 

These degrees of prayer are . denoted by various 
terms by writers on spiritual subjects, the prayer of 
the heart, active recollection, and by the paradoxical 
phnises, active repose, active quietude, active 
silence, as opposed to similar passive states; St. 
Francis de Sales called it the prayer of simple com- 
mittal to God, not in the sense of doing nothing or 
of remaining inert in His sight, but doing all we can 
to control our own restless and aberrant faculties 
so as to keep them disposed for His action. By what- 
ever name these degrees of prayer may be called, it 
is important not to confuse them with any of the 
modes of Quietism (see Guyon, Molinos, Quiet- 
ism); as also not to exaggerate their importance, as 
if they were absolutely different from vocal prayers 
and meditation, since they are only degrees of or- 
dinary prayer. With more than usual attention to 
the sentiment of a set form of prayer meditation 
begins; the practice of meditation develops a habit 
of centring our affections on Divine things; as this 
habit is cultivated, distractions are more easily 
avoided, even su(ih as arise frona, our own varied and 
complex thoughts or emotions, until God or any 
truth or fiw^t relating- to Him becomes the sinijik? 
object of our undisturbed attention, and this atten- 
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tion is held steadfast by the firm and ardent affection 
it excites. St. Ignatius and other masters in the art 
of praye^ l^ve provided suggestions for passing from 
meditation i^roper to these further degrees of prayer. 
In the “Spiritual Exercises the repetition of previous 
meditations consists in affective prayer, and the ex- 
ercises of the second week, the contemplations of 
the life of Christ, are virtually the same as the prayer 
of simplicity, whicli is in its last analysis the same 
as the ordinary practice of contemplation. Other 
modes of prayer are described under Contempla- 
tion; Quiet, Prayer op. 

The classification of private and public prayer is 
made to denote distinction between tne prayer of the 
individual, whether in or out of the presence of others, 
for his or for dthers’ needs, and all prayer offered 
officially or liturgically whether in public or in secret, 
as when a priest recites the Divine Office outside of 
choir. All the liturgical prayers of the Church are 
public, as are all the prayers which one in sacred 
orders offers in his ministerial capacity. These 
public prayers are usually offered in places set apart 
for this purpose, in churches or chapels, just as in 
the Old Law they were offered in the Temple and in 
the synagogue. Special times are appointed for 
them: the hours for the various parts of the daily 
Office, days of rogation or of vigil, seasons of Advent 
and Lent; and occasions of special need, affliction, 
thanksgiving, jubilee, on the part of all, or of large 
numbers of the faithful. (See Union of Prayer.) 

St. Thoma.s, II’-II, Q. Ixxxv; Suarez. De orcUionet I, in De 
rdigione, IV ; Perch, Prielectiones dogmaticce, IX (Freiburg, 
1902); St. Bernard. Scala clauatralium, attributed to St. Au- 
gustine under the title of Scala paradit^ in volume IX among hia 
works; Rootuaan, The Method of Metlitalion (Now York. 18.58); 
Letourneau. M6thode d’oraiaon nunilale du aiminaire de St- 
Sulpice (Paris. 1903); Cntechiam of the Council of Trento tr. 
Donovan (Dublin, s. d.) ; Poulain, The Graces of Interior Prayer 
(St. Louis, 1911); Caurade, Progress in Prayer, tr. Sheehan 
(St. Louis) ; Fiaher, A Treatiae on Prayer (London, 1885) ; Booitr, 
Are Our Prayers Heard? (London, 1910); Sr. Francis de Sales, 
Treatiae of the Love of Goil (tr. London, 1884); St. Peter of 
AlcIntara, a Golden Treatiae on Mental Prayer (tr. Oxford, 
1900) ; Faber. Growth in Holiness (London, 1854). Among the 
many books of meditation, the following may be mentioned: 
Avancini, Vita et doctrina Jeau Chriati ex quatuor evangeliia 
eollecta {Varia, 1850); de Ponte, MetliUUionea de prcecipuia fidei 
noatrcB myateriia (St. Louis, 19()8-10), tr.. Meditations on the 
Mysteries of Holy Faith (T<iondon, 1854); Granada, Medita- 
tions and Contemplations (New York, 1879); Lanciciur, Pious 
Affedions towards God and the Saints (Ijondon, 1883); Seoneri, 
The Manna of the Soul (London, 1892) ; St. John Baptist de La 
Salle, Meditations for Sundays and Festivals (New York, 1882); 
Bellord, MedUationa (Tjondon); Luck, Meditations; Chal* 
LONER, Considerations upon Christian Truths and Christian 
Doctrines (Philadelpliia, 1863); Clarke, Meditations on the Life, 
Teaching and Passion of Jesus Christ (New York, 1901); Hamon, 
MedUationa for all the Days in the Year (New York, 1894); 
DAiLLB, Meditations on the Gospels, tr. Eyre (New York, 1907); 
Newma’n, Meditations and Devotions (New York, 1893); Wire- 
man, Daily Meditations ^Dublin, 1868); Vercrutrsb, Practical 
MedUationa (London). 

John J. Wynne. 

Prayer-Books. — ^By “prayer-books” usage gen- 
erally understands a collection of forms of prayer 
intended for private devotion, and in so far distinct 
from the “service books” which contain the liturgical 
formularies used in public worship. In the Church 
of England, of course, the official liturgy is entitled 
“The Book of Common Prayer” or more compen- 
diously the “Prayer Book”, but this is an exception. 
Of prayer-books in the sense defined, the early Chris- 
tian centuries have left us no specimen, neither can 
we bo certain that any such existed. The work some- 
times known as “Bishop Scrapion^s Prayer-book” 
(Eng. tr. by J. Wordsworth, 1899) and compiled 
probably by an Egyptian bishop of that name in 
the fourth century should rather be described as a 
Pontifical or Euchologium than as a praver-book, and 
was certainly not intended for private (levotion. On 
the other hand we (lo find traces of isolated composi- 
tions, sometimes in prose, sometimes in a metrical 
form- which entitles them perhaps to be regarded 
rather as hymns, which in all probability were not 


meant to be used in church, and there is nothing in 
the nature of things which could render it improbable 
that individuals may have copied these and other 
more liturgical prayers into a volume as an aid^to 
piety. Thus one or two prayers or hymns of the 
third or fourth century have been recovered from* 
buried papyri (see Wessely, “Les plus anciens Monu- 
ments du Christianisme' , Paris, 1906, pp. 195 and 
205). An oatracon from a Coptic monastery at De 
rcli-Bahri preserves in Greek what amounts prac- 
tically to a sixth-century equivalent of the Hail Mary, 
though this may be liturgical (see Crum, “Coptic 
Ostraca”, 1902, p. 3), while two long prayers formerly 
attributed to St. Cyprian, but probably of the fifth 
century, are especially worthy of remark on account 
of the light they throw upon certain early develop- 
ments of Christian art (see K. Michel, “Gebet und 
Bild in fruhchristlicher Zeit”, 1902, pp. 3-7). But 
on the whole the Christians in the first centuries 
probably found that the Psalms sufficed for the needs 
of private as well as public devotion (cf. Cassian, 
“De ccenob. inst.”, II, v, P. L., XLIX, 34; Euse- 
bius, “In Psalm.” in P. G., XXIll, 647), and the 
fact is significant that a large proportion of the 
surviving books of piety belonging to the early 
Middle Ages which were copied for private use are 
simply psalters, to which devotional supplements of 
various kinds, for example the litanies, the Gloria, 
Credo, Athanasian Creed etc., were added with in- 
creasing frequency. 

Some few of tiiesc psalter prayer-books have been 
happily preserved to us, probably on account of their 
illuminations, ornamentation, or binding, while the 
plainer copies belonging to less exalted owners have 
entirely perished. The psalter of the Emperor 
Lothair (c. 845) is one of the earliest and most famous 
of these, but there is also a similar manuscript which 
belonged to Charles the Bald now preserved at 
Paris and two very fine psalters of St. Gall, one of 
them known as the “psalterium aureuin”, the work 
of the famous scribe Sindram and belonging to the 
beginning of the tenth century. Similar books of 
devotion are to be found in English libraries. The 
ancient psalter in the British Museum (Cotton 
M.S. Vespas., A. 1), formerly supposed to be one of 
the books brought by St. Augustine froirf Rome but 
really written in England about 700, is probably to 
be accounted liturgical. It is not a manual for private 
devotion, although ^n the eleventh century a number 
of non-liturgical prayers were added to it. On the 
other hand, the volume in tlie same collection, known 
as King Athelstan's psalter (ninth century), seems to 
have been intended for a prayer-book, being small in 
size and supplemented with a number of prayers in a 
later but tenth-epntury script. And here be it said 
that down to the time of tne invention of printing, 
the Psalter, or at least a volume containing psalms 
and portions of the Office with a supplement of mis- 
cellaneous prayers, vemained the type of the devo- 
tional manuals most favoured by the laity. After 
King Alfred, at the age of twelve or thirteen (861), 
as Asscr tells us, had learned to read, “he carried 
about with him everywhere, as wc ourselves have 
often seen, the daily Office {cur sum diumum), that 
is, the celebrations of the hours {celehraliones horarum)f 
and next certain psalms and a number of prayers, 
aU collected into one book which he kept sus an in- 
s^arable companion in his bosom to help him to 
pray amid all the contingencies of life”. Sinfilarly 
we read in the life of St. Wenceslaus (tenth century) 
of the <]pg-eared prayer-book {codicellum manuak 
frequentifl rugosum) which he carried about with him 
while he continuously recited the Psalms and other 
prayers. These descriptions seem to apply accurately 
enough to a number of devotional manuals still 
surviving in manuscript, though often enough the 
whole Psalter was transcribed and not merely select 
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portions of the Office. Many of those thus pre- 
served must have been intend^ for the use of great 
personages and, like the famous Utrecht Psalter”, 
for example, in the ninth century, or the psalter of 
Archbishop Egbert of Trier (d. 993), were elaborately 
Illustrated, and, as in the last case at least, very 
considerably enlarged b^ devotional additions. At 
least five psalters of this kind are still in existence, 
which seem to have belonged to St. Louis of France, 
more than one of them being clearly of English 
workmanship, which in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries was very famous. One of these, now pre- 
served at Leyden, was used by the saint in his boy- 
hood as an elementary reading-book, a fact which 
^ brings us very near the origin of the English name 
“primer”. Moreover, to pass from the complete 
book of psalms to a collection of offices, of which the 
principal was the Little Office of Our Lady, was the 
most natural of transitions, and we thus arrive at 
the manual which is universally recofpiized as being 
the gimt prayer-book of the laity during the close of 
the Middle Ages (see Primer, The). 

The psalter type, however, was not the only form 
of manual of private devotions which existed in the 
Carlovingian period. Several collections of mis- 
cellaneous"* prayers, often with extracts from the 
Gospels and more especially the Passion according 
to the four Evangelists, still survive from the eighth 
and ninth centuries. THe codex known as “the 
Book of Cerne”, written apparently for Hishof) 
iEdeluald of Lichfield (818-30) and now preserved 
in the University Library, Cambridge, is one of the 
most famous of these, and it has recently been rendered 
accessible, with valuable notes by Mr. Edmund 
Bishop, in the edition of Dom Kuypers (Cambridge, 
1902). The traces of Celtic influences and, as Mr. 
Bishop Joints out, of “Spanish symptoms”, are very 
mark^ in this book, but it is difficult not to admit 
that such a prayer as the “Lorica” (breastplate), 
which, while resembling that attributed to St. Patrick, 
is different from it and ascribed to a certain Loding, 
partakes in some respects of the nature of an in- 
cantation. There are also in the “Book of Cerne” 
and some similar collections forms of general accusa- 
tion for confession, embracing almost every imagi- 
nable crime, which were probably intended to hdp 
the penitent, much as a modern examination of con- 
science might do. Closely resembling the “ Book of 
Cerne” is the eighth-century Book of Nunnaminster 
(MS. Harl. 2965). This also colitains the Passion 
according to the four Evangelist^ and a miscellaneous 
collection of non-liturgical prayers (many of them con- 
nected with the Passion of Christ), and also the 
“Lorica” of Loding. Irish and Gallican charac- 
teristics are much in evidence, in ^itc of the book 
coming from Winchester. This is still more the case 
with Harl. MS. 7053, a fragmentary “book of private 
devotions written by an Irish lady probably a nun”, 
and with MS. Reg^ 2, A. XX., c<pmpiled probably at 
Lindisfarne in the*ei^th century. In all of them, 
despite much genuine piety, there is a pronounced 
tendency to. fall occasionally to the level of magical 
incantations and spells. Even on the Continent tnese 
collections of prayers for private use were apt to 
wear an Irish colouring, as, for example, may be 
observed, in the tenth-century “Libellus Precum” 
of Fleury (printed by Martdne, “De antio. ecc. 
litib^s”, HI, 234), though prayers extracted froih 
the IFkthers, e. g. St. Augustine and St. Ephr^m. 
predominate. Alcuin in his “De Psalmorum Usu” 
and “Officia per Ferias ” (P. L., Cl, 465-612) also made 
similar collections. His arrangement of sjich de- 
votions according to days of the week was especially 
noteworthy, since it was conspicuously revived by 
Simon Verepseus and other prayer-book compilers 
of the sixth century. 

The affection for the Psalms, even when dissociated 


from any form of Office, was always a conspicuous 
feature in the early devotional books of the laity; 
see, for example, the “Liber Orationum”,of Charles 
the Bald (ninth century, edited at Ingolst^t, 1583), 
in which, after the example of Alcuin, selections of the 
Psalms are made for various spiritual needs, e. g. 
“Psalmi pro tribulatione et tentatione carnis”, “Pro 
gratianim actione”, etc. When, however, some few 
centuries later, it had become the custom in most 
of the monastic orders to supplement the Divine 
Office with various “cursus” of the Blessed Virgin, 
of All Saints, of the Holy Cross, etc., these excres- 
cences upon the official prayer of the Church acquired 
great popularity with the laity also, and in the long 
run it seems to have been felt that the psalms in- 
cluded in these little offices, with the Gradual and 
Penitential Psalms, sufficed for the needs of the ordi- 
nary layman. Hence the “Book of Hours”, or 
“Primer” (q. v.), as it was called in England, gradu- 
ally replaced the Psalter in popular use. At the 
same time an immense variety of prayers came to be 
added to the Office of Our Lady, which formed the 
kernel of these “ Horse ”, so that hardly any two manu- 
script copies of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
arc identical in their contents. In the case of 
books written for the devotion of royal and noble 
personages, the most exquisite artistic skill was often 
lavished upon the illuminations and miniatures with 
which they were adorned. Be it noted also that in 
course of time a certain traditional order of subjects 
established itself in the full-page miniatures which 
commonly preceded each of the Little Hours, the 
Penitential Psalms, the Office for the Dead, and the 
other elements of which these Books of Hours were 
made up, but to give details would be impossible 
here. A brief description of some of the most famous 
of these artistic treasures, e. g. the “Horae” of Bona 
of Luxemburg (1327) and that of Catherine of Clevas, 
wife of Duke Arnold of Gclders, is given by Father 
Beissel in the “Stimmen aus Maria-Laach” (Aug., 
1909) and a more general account by Dr. M. R. James 
in his catalogue of the MSS. of the Fitzwilliam 
Museum (especially pp. xxv-xxxviii). 

Upon the introduction of printing an immense 
stimulus was given to the production of manuals of 
popular devotion. Apart from a relatively quite 
small and unimportant class of booklets (the “Fifteen 
O's” in English, “printed by command of Princess 
Elizabeth, Queen of England”, at Caxton's press in 
1490, may be cited in illustration), the books issued 
from 1475 to about 1530, though the names differed, 
varied hardly at all in type. In France and England 
the “Horse” held undisputed sway. As explained 
in the tirticle Primer, certain elements were constant, 
and the supplementary matter exhibited a constant 
tendency to increase in bulk and we may add also in 
extravagance. In Germany the book known as the 
“Hortulus Animse” (the little garden of the soul), 
which seems first to have appeared in 1498, enjoyed 
most popularity. But though the “Horae” and the 
“Hortulus” were apt to differ somewhat in arrange- 
ment, their contents in substance were identical, and, 
more particularly after the “Hortulus” was brought 
out at Lyons in 1504, .the various publishers of the 
one book made no scruple about appropriating anv 
feature in the other which took their fancy. Both 
in the “Horse” and the “Hortulus” we find, at any 
rate in the later copies, almost without exception,, 
after the Calendar, the Office of the Blessed Virgin, 
extracts from the four Gospels (either the beginnings 
or the narratives of the Passion), the Penitential 
Psalms, the Litany of the Saints, a long series of 
prayers to the Holy Trinity and the Divine Persons, 
to Our Lady and to different saints, mostly with an 
antiphon, versicle, and respond taken from liturgical 
books, also prayers for. the principal feasts borrowed 
from the Missal, and particularly the Office for the 
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Dead and prayers for the dying. Both the “Hor»” 
and the **Hortulus” appeared in innumerable edi- 
tions. ISyen as early as the period 1487 to 1498 
more than sixty-five editions of the different “Hor»” 
are known to have been printed in France alone. 
For the adornment of these volumes, which were often 
printed upon vellum, the best art of the wood en- 
graver was called into requisition. The editions of 
the “Hor»” by Du Pr6, V6rard, Pigouchet, and 
Geoffroy Tory, especially those produced between 
1488 and 1502, may rank amonf^ the most beautiful 
specimens of the printing press in the first hundred 
years of its existence, while the German cuts of the 
engravers Schiiufelein and Springinklee have also 
a charm of their own. It was also a common prac- 
tice to employ hand illumination to add further 
lustre to many of the copies printed upon vellum. 
In regard to the contents, the devotional extrava- 
gance of the age and the competition between pub- 
lisher and publisher to push their wares and attract 
purchasers led to many regrettable abuses. Spuri- 
ous indulgences and fantastic promises of all kinds 
abound, and even prayers which in themselves are 
full of piety and absolutely unobjectionable--Tfor 
example the prayers in honour of the Passion pre- 
viously referred to, which were attributed to St. 
Bridget and were known in England as the Fifteen 
0*s”--are not exempt from these disfigurements. A 
deplorable example of such extravagance is presented 
by a Sarum “Hone” of Thielman Kerver printed at 
Paris in 1510, in which we find such assertions as the 
following: “Alexander the VI pope of Rome hath 
p;ranted to all them that say this prayer devoutly 
m the worship of St. Anne and Our Lady and her 
Son Jesus V thousand years of pardon for deadly 
sins and XX years for venial sins totiens quotiens'^ 
or again, “Tins prayer our Lady showed to a devout 
person, saying that this golden prayer is the most 
sweetest and acccptablest to me, and in her appear- 
ing she had this salutation and prayer written with 
letters of gold on her breast” (Hoskins, “Hor»”, 
124-5). Again, for a certain prayer to be said before 
a picture of Christ crucified. Pope Gregory III (!) 
is declared to have granted an inaulgcnce of so many 
days as there were wounds in our Saviour’s sacred 
Body. In another supposed grant of Boniface VIII 
an indulgence of eighty thousand years is mentioned. 
In the case of other devotions again the pious reader 
is assured that if he practise them he shall not die 
without confession, that Our Lady and her Divine 
Son will come to warn him before his death, etc. 
Of course it must be remembered that, practically 

r king, no censorship existed in the early years of 
sixteenth century. The Congregation of the 
Index did not come into existence until after the 
Council of Trent. Hence the booksellers in pre- 
Tridentine days were free to publish almost any ex- 
travagance which might help to sell their wares. 
After Trent things in this respect were very different. 

Besides the “Horae” and the “Hortuli” a few col- 
lections of private prayers, generally connected with 
some special subject, also saw the light before Refor- 
mation times. There were books on the art of how 
to die well, books on the Rosary copiously inter- 
spersed with meditations and prayers (of these the 
volumes of the Dominican Castillo, with a picture for 
each of the one hundred and fifty Hail Marys, is 
perhaps the best known), books on various forms of 
devotion to the Passion, for example, the seven 
Bloodsheddings and the seven Falls — spiritual pil- 
grima^s \yhich eventually took a more permanent 
shape in the exercise of the Stations of the Cross. A 
more important work, issued about 1498, was the col- 
lection of prayer^, called “Paradisus Animse”. In 
England there is evidence that the devotion long dear 
to the English Catholics’ forefathers in the days of per- 
secution under the name of “The Jesus Psalter” was 


printed and sold separately as early as 1520, thou^ 
no copy is now known to survive. The author of 
this most touching prayer is believed to have b^n 
Richard Whitford, the Brigittine monk who loved 
to call himself “the Wretch of Sion”. He has also 
left a spiritual little volume compiled for the use oi 
communicants, and has been* sometimes named as 
the true author of “The Fruyte of Redemeyon”, 
a collection of prayers which professes to have been 
comj^ed by “Simon the Anker [Anchoret] of Lon- 
don Wall”. But this last work is a dull peiformance 
and quite unworthy of Whitford. In all probability 
there must have been many more of tnese devo- 
tional books than our libraries have preserved traces 
of, for such works when they are not protected by' 
the abundance or beauty of their illustrations (as was 
the case with many of the “Horse”) are apt to dis- 
appear completely without leaving any trace. The 
preface of an early “Reforming” English prayer- 
book (Certcine Prayers and godly meditacyons, 1538). 
while speaking contemptuously of this devotional 
literature, implies that even in England it was large 
and variM. “These bokes, (though they abounded 
in every place with infinite errours and taught prayers 
made with wicked folysshenesse both to Glpd and also 
to his sayntes) yet by cause they were^gamyshed 
with glorious tytles and with redde letters, promis- 
inge moche grace and pardon (though it were but 
vanyte) have sore deceyved the unlemed multitude. 
One is called the Garden of the Soule, another the 
Paradyse of the Soule, and by cause I will be short, 
loke thou thy sylfcn whate dyvers and tryfeling 
names be gyven vnto them.” 

Wo are not concerned here with the prayer-books 
of the Reformers, but it may bo worth while to notice 
that, just as in Germany the Lutherans produced a 
modined version of the “Hortulus Animse”, so in 
England it was the first care of Henry VIII and his 
vicar-general, Thomas Cromwell, after the breach 
with Rome, to bring out a new set of primers adapted 
to the new condition of things. Indeed even in 
1532 Sir Thomas More in his “Confutacion of Tyn- 
dale’s Answer” could write of the devotional works 
produced by heretics: “And lest we should lack 
prayers, we have the Primer and the Ploughman’s 
Prayer and a book of other small devotidns and then 
the whole Psalter too”. These, however, we can- 
not identify. Better known were the emended 
Primers of Mars]^all and Hilsey (1534 and 1538), 
followed in 1545 by “The King’s Primer”, which 
Henry VIII supervised himself. Of course the great 
bulk of this material was entirely Catholic and imi- 
tated in arrangement that of the “Horse”. Other 
Primers appeared under Edward VI in 1551 (in this 
the Hail Mary w^ for the first time omitted) and 1553 
(which last, omitting all references to the Hours, is 
simply a book of private prayers for each day of the 
week beginning with Sunday), but under Elizabeth 
in 1559 the arrangement of the .Hours was restored 
and even the Office for the Dead or “Dirige” (see 
Clay, “Private Prayers”, Parker Society). But 
the transformations of these forms of private de- 
votional books are very intricate, and they were 
alternately adapted to suit Catholic and Protestant 
taste. For example, the book called the “Pomander 
of Prayer”, which was printed towards .the close 
pf Henry VlII’s reign, with a strong I^testant 
Tblouring, appeared again under Mary in a foftn in 
which it could well be uapd by Catholics. One point 
may be noted as of some importance, and it is: that 
down tq the breach with Rome Latin predominatefi, 
even i^ those bootoi published for the use of the 
laity. The Pater, Ave, and Creed, and the Psalms 
were commonly said Iw the people in Latin and no 
printed edition of the Office of the Blessed Virgin, or 
in other words no entirely English Primer, is known 
to have been issued before 1534. But the books of the 
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claimed twelve hundred Catholic Indians, principal 
among whom were the chiefs Pokagan and Bourassa, 
wijh two flourishing schools, conducted jointly by the 
Jesuits and the Sisters of the Sacred Heart. 

The official Indian report for 1855 contains an 
interesting account of this mission by Fr. J. B. 
Duerinck, then in charge. It was then the only mis- 
sion existing in the tribe, the Baptist work having 
been abandoned. Concerning ii^nt Mary’s the 
agent in charge says (Ind. Kept, for 1855): “The 
missionary labors at Saint Mary’s are divided into 
two establishments. The boys are under the charge 
of the ‘fathers’ of the institution, whilst the girls 
are under the kind care of the ‘Ladies of the Sacred 
^ Heait’. 1 cannot speak in terms too highly of the 
condition of these establishments. Besides the or- 
dinal^ literary course the girls are taught sewing, 
knitting, embroidery, and the various other branches 
of housekeeping. In connexion with the institution 
is a manual labor school, where the boys are taught 
the practical and useful departments of farming, 
gardening, etc. Mr. Duerinck is a man of great energy 
and business habits, united with a devotion to the 
welfare of the Potawatomi Indians, to whom he has 
roved a ^father and friend, and by whom he is 
ighly esteemed. I have no hesitancy in expressing 
my conviction that this institution is of great service 
to these Indians. This influence is seen in the neat 
cottages and little fields of the ‘Mission Indians' 
and the air of comfort and good order apparent 
throughout the neighborhood.” 

Owing to friction between the progressive ele- 
ment and the conservative Prairie Banci^ the former 
were segregated in 1861 and took lands m severalty 
under the name of “Citizen Potawatomi”. In 1868 
they removed to Oklahoma, where they now reside. 
About three hundred are rated as Catholic, with two 

S rosperous mission, schools at Sacred Heart, St. 

lary’s (girls) in charge of the Sisters of Mercy, and 
St. Benedict’s (boys) in charge of the Benedictines. 
The rest of the tribe, for whom no religious statistics 
arc given, is still in Kansas or east of the Mississippi. 
The whole tribe originally may have numbered 5000 
souls. In 1855 they were officially estimated at about 
4000. of whom about 3700 were in Kansas. They 
numoer now in round numbers about 3500; Okla- 
homa (Citizen), 1660; Kansas (Prairie), 725; Wis- 
consin (no agent), 4^; Michigan (including “Hu- 
ron” band), 450; Walpole Island, Ontario, Canada 
(Methodist), 225. The linguistic material of Pota- 
watomi is meager, consisting chwfly of a few printed 
or manuscript vocabularies, the latter with the Bureau 
of American Ethnology, together with one or two 
small publications by the Baptist mission board, at 
Shawnee Mission, Kansas (about 1^37). The Pota- 
watomi were organized upon the clan system, having, 
according to Morgan, 15 gentes: Wolf, Bear, Beaver, 
Elk, Ix)on, Eagle, Sturgeon, Carp, Bald Eagle, 
Thunder, Rabbit, ,Crow, Fox, TJurkey, Black Hawk. 
Like most of the Algonquin tribes of the central area 
they were seminsedentary and semi-agricultural, 
but subsisted also largely by hunting and fishing, 
as well as by the gathering of wild rice and the pre- 
aration of maple sugar. They built communal 
ark-covered lodges, and buried in the ground or in 
hollow Ipgs, excepting the Rabbit genfi, which prac- 
ticed cremation. They sacrificed chiefly to the sun, 
and'^ach man had also his personal tutelary, which 
was chosen at their great t‘ dream feast”. Theh* or- 
dinary dress was of buckskin, but the men frequently 
Vent almost naked excepting for the br^echcloth. 
Their primitive weapons were»the bow, topiahawk, 
and knife; they fought generally on foot. Polygamy 
was common, but the women were noted for their 
reserve, as were the men for their humane and re- 
fined disposition as compared with other tribes. 
They were also experts in the athletic game of la- 
XII.— 21 


crosse. The majority of the tribe are now fairly pros- 
perous farmers. 

Jesuit Relations, ed. Thwittks (73 vols., Cleveland, 1896- 
1001); Catholie Ind. Missions in Annual ReptJ} i/ Director 
(Washington): Cotnsner. of Ind. Affairs in Annual Repis, (Wash- 
ington); Dept, of Ind. Affairs (Canada) in Annual Repta. (Ot- 
tawa); Duerinck Letters in Repis, Secretary of hUerior (Wash- 
ington, 1852-7); Dunn, True Indian Stories (Indianapolis, 
1908); Shek, Catholic Indian Missions (New York, 1854); 
DkSmet, Western Missions and Missionaries (New York, 1863); 
Wisconsin State Hist. Soc., colls. XI (Madison, 1888); Piluno, 
Biblioyrapky of Algonquin Langs, in BuU. Bur. Am, Ethnology 
(Washington, 1891) ; Boyce and Thomas, Indian Land Cessions 
in ISth Rept. Bur. Am. Ethnology, II (Washington, 1800); New 
York Colonial Documents (15 vols., Albany, 1853-87); American 
State Papers: Ind. Affairs, 1 (Washington, 1832); Merory, 
Dicouvertea U ttabliasementa des Fran^ais (6 vols., Paris, 1875-86). 

James Moonet. 

Pothier, Robeet Joseph, a celebrated French 
lawyer, b. at Orl6ans, 9 January, 1699; d. there, 2 
March, 1772. His father was a judge of the petty 
court, a position later filled by the son (1750), who 
at the same time was professor of French law at the 
University of Orl6aiis (1750). His life, devoted to 
teaching and the administration of justice, was not 
marked by any important events; his considerable 
influence was exercised in his lectures and his works. 
Of an austere life, modest, disinterested, and pro- 
foundly religious, he w^ a characteristic representa- 
tive of the legal profession under the old regime. His 
principal work was rather an arrangement of the texts 
of the Roman Law: “Pandcctai Justinianeae in 
novum ordinem digostte”, 3 vols. (Paris, 1748-52) 
several times re-edited, and published under the 
patronage of the Chancellor d’Agucsscau, W'ho offered 
him a professorship after the appearance of the first 
volume. Having written in collaboration with Pro- 
vost de la JannC's and Joussc, a remarkable “Intro- 
duction b, la coutume d’Orleans (Orldans, 1740), he 
published “Les Coutumes d’Orl6an8” (1760). He is 
especially known for a series of treatises on duties, 
sales, constitution of rents, exchange, hiring, leases, 
loosing of cattle, contracts of boncficcncc, contracts 
aleatory, contracts of marriage, the community, 
dowry, law of habitation, tenure of the estate, pos- 
session, and title; they were published bctw’een 1761 
and 1772; all collected in his “Trait6s sur diff^rentes 
matieres du droit civil ’ ’ (Orleans, 1781). Other essays 
left in manuscript, principally on fiefs, successions, 
donations, civil and criminal procedure, w’ere pub- 
lished between 1776 and 1778. All these works, in 
plain clear compilation, perfectly planned, wxtc in 
the hands of the jurists who edited the new French 
Civil Code (Code Napoleon). As the editors took 
into account both the Roman and the common law, 
Pothier’s writings were exc^dingly useful for the 
purposes of the new codification which owed consid- 
erable to them, especially as regards questions of 
duties and contracts. See Th6zard, “Dc I’infiucnce 
des travaux de Pothier et du Chancelier d’Aguesseau 
sur le droit civil modernc” (Paris^ 1866). Pothier’s 
most interesting work, from a religious point of view, 
is his “Traite du contrat de mariage”, in which he 
exposes in all their fullness the current Gallican doc- 
trines. According to French lawyers, not only is the 
marriage contract distinct from the sacrament, and 
becomes such only through the nuptial benediction, but 
it is subject to the authority of princes, who can legis- 
late on the marriages of their subjects, remove obstacles, 
and regulate the formalities; thus marriages of minors 
contracted without the* consent of their parents arc 
declared null and void. Further, marriage matters, 
not alone of separation or divorce, but of nullification, 
pertain to the secular tribunals. In this^ way he waa 
a forerunner of the secularization of marriage, ^d 
the establishment of civil marriage (Esmein, I^ 
mariage en droit canonique” Peris, 1891, I, 33 sq.). 

Dupin, Dissertation sur la vie et les outrages de PoiAier (Parii, 
1825); Fr4mont, Vie de Rob.- Jos. Pothier (OriRans, 1850). 
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Pothinus, Saint. See Gaul, Christian. 

Pouget, Jean-Fran^ois-Albert du, Marquis 
DE NADitfir^AC, b. in 1817; d. at Rougemont, Clo^res, 
1 October, 1904; the scion of an old French family, 
and one of the most distinguished among modern 
men of anthropologic science. He devoted his earlier 
years to public affairs, and served in 1871 and 1877 
respectively as prefect of the Departments of Basses- 
Pyr^n^s and Indre-et-Loire, proving himself an able 
and sympathetic administrator. On completing his 
term of ofRce he retired into ]>rivate life and devoted 
himself to scientific research, chiefly in the lines of 
palsBontology and anthropology, giving fiarticular at- 
tention to American questions, upon which he was a 
leading authority. He had much to do with the ex- 
ploration of the caves of southern France, being es- 
pecially interested in the evidence of artistic develop- 
ment in the primitive occupants. He was probably 
the foremost authority on cave drawing. He studied 
deeply the relation of science to faith, and was one 
of the first to warn the French nation of the impend- 
ing danger of race suicide. To a dignified presence 
he united an exquisite politeness which sprang from 
a kind heart. Of a spiritual temperament, he was an 
earnest Catholic. He died at his ancestral chateau of 
Rougemont, near Cloyes, Department of Eure-et-Loir. 
in his 87th year, and, as officially announced, fortified 
by the sacraments of the Church”, combining in 
himself the highest type of Christian gentleman and 
profound scientist. He was a member of learned 
societies in eve^ part of the world, including several 
in the United States, and he held decorations from 
half a dozen Governments, besides being a chevalier 
of the Legion of Honour. He was also a correspond- 
ent of the Institute of France. 

His published volumes and shorter papers cover a 
remarkably wide range of interest. In this country 
he is probably best known for his ^at work on 
Prehistoric America (in French), published in Paris 
in 1883, and in English at New York in 1884. 
Among other important papers may be noted 
those on ” Tertiary Man'^ (1885); ” Decline of 

the Birthrate in France” (1886); “The Glacial 
Epoch” (1886); “Manners and Monuments of 
Prehistoric Peoples” (Paris, 1888); “Origin and De- 
velopment of Life upon the Globe” (18^); “Pre- 
historic Discoveries and Christian Beliefs” (1889); 
“Most Ancient Traces of Man in America” (18W); 
“The First Population of Europe” (1890); “The 
National PeriF^ (1890); “The Progress of Anthro- 
pology” (1891): “Intelligence and Instinct” (1892); 
“The Depopulation of France” (1892); “The 
Lacustrine Population of Europe” (1894); “Faith 
and Science” (1895); “Evolution and Dogma” 
(1896); “Unity of the Human Species” (1897): 
“Man and the Ape” (1898); “Painted or Incised 
Figures ... of Prehistoric Caverns” (1904). Most 
of these appeared first, either in the journal of the 
Institute or in the Revue des Questions Scientifiques 
of Louvain and Brussels. 

Gaudbt, in L*Anthropologie, XV, No. 5 (Paris, Sept., 1904); 
McGuirk, in Am, Anlhropologitt, N. S., VII, No. 1 (Lancaster, 
Jan., 1005). 

.James Moonet. 

Pounde, Thomas, lay brother, b. at Beaumond (or 
Belmont), Farlington, Hampshire, 29 May, 1538 or 
1539; d. there, 26 Feb., 1612-13; eldest son of Wil- 
liam Pounde and Helen, sister or half-sister to Thomas 
Wriothesley, Earl of Southampton. He is reported to 
have been educated at Winchester College. He was 
admitted to Lincoln’s Inn 16 Feb., 1559^, and his 
father dying in the same month, he then succeeded to 
Beaumond, and soon after, was ^pointed esquire of 
the body to Queen Elizabeth. He acted the part of 
Mercury in Gascoigne’s Masque, performed before the 
queen at KenilWorth in 1565. During the revelries of 


Christmastide, 1569, after dajicing before the queeiL 
he received a public affront from her, which induced 
him to retire from the court. . 

Shortly afterwards he was reconciled to the Church, 
probably by Father Henry Alway, and after some 
time of seclusion at Beaumond, began an active carew* 
as proselytizer. He was in the Marshalsea for six 
months in 1574; in Winchester Gaol for some months 
in 1575--6; and in the Marshalsea again from 9 
March. 1575-76, to 18 Sept., 1580, being made a 
Jesuit lay-brother by a letter dated 1 Dec., 1578, from 
the Father-General Mercurian, sent at the instance of 
Father Thomas Stevens, S.J., the first Englishman to 
go to India. From the Marshalsea Pounde was re* 
moved to Bishop’s Stortford Castle, and thence to 
Wisbech. Then he was in the Tower of London 13 
Aug., 1581, to 7 Dec., 1585. He was in the White 
Lion, Southwark, from 1 Sept., 1586, till he was sent 
back to Wisbech in 1587, where he remained nearly 
ten years. He was again in the Tower of London from 
Feb., 1596-7, to the autumn of 1598, when he was 
again committed to Wisbech. From Wisbech he was 
relegated to the Wood Street Counter, where he re- 
mained for six weeks from 19 Dec., 1598. After that 
he was in the Tower again until 7 July, 1601. He 
was then in Framlingham Castle for a yeai^ In 1602 
he was in Newgate, and in the following year he was 
indicted at York. Afterwards he was in the Gate- 
house, Westminster, for some time, then in the Tower 
(for the fourth time) for four months, and lastly in the 
Fleet for three months. He was finally liberated late 
in 1604 or early in 1605, having spent nearlv thirty 
years in prison. These facts are but the dry bones of 
the career of an heroic man, whose real biography has 
yet to be written. The “life” by Father Matthias 
Tanner, S.J., is full of inaccuracies. 

Tanner, Soexetaa Jeau Apoatolorum Imitatrix (Prague, 1694), 
450; Foley, Recorda Engliah Province S,J. (London, 1877-83); 
Notea and Querieat 10th series, IV and V (London, 1905-06) ; Cal- 
endars of Domestic SUUe Papera; Dabent, Acta of the Privy Coun^ 
cil; Catholic Record Soddy's Publicationa; Morris. Troublea of our 
Catholic Forefathers (London, 1872-77) ; Simpson in The Rambler, 
VHI, 25-38, 94-106. 

John B. Wainewright. 

Poussin, Nicolas, French painter, b. at Les 
Andelys near Rouen in 1594; d. at Rome, 19 Novem- 
ber. 1666. His early history is obscure; *his father 
haa beeq a soldier, his mother was a peasant. In 
1612, Varin, a wandering, painter, brought him to 
Paris^ where he experienced great distress. In despair 
he tried his fortune*in the provinces but nothing re- 
mains of what he did at that time in Poitou and later 
with the Capuchins at Blois, as well as the six pictures 
he painted in eight days for the Jesuit college at Paris. 
He studied under Varin, Lallemand, and Ferdinand 
Elle, but they had no share in his development. The ' 
French school wa^ then in a languid condition. The 
religious wars of the time rendered abortive the at- 
tempt of Francis I to inaugurate the Renaissance, and 
Henry IV had other ^hings to engross his attention 
besides the arts. His successor sought rather such 
foreign artists as John of Bologna, Pourbus, and 
Rubens. At this juncture Poussin learned of some 
engravings ^ Marc Antonio after Giulio Romano and 
Raphael. Tnis was his road to Damascus. Antique 
beauty was revealed to him through the wor^ of 
these sons of Italjr and thenceforth he lived in the 
poAt. All modem civilization seemed barbarous to him. 
Hii experience was an illumination, a veritable d)n- 
versien. Henceforth he hgd no rest until he fdiind 
the fatherland of his heart and his ideas. Three at- 
tenmts he made to reach Rome. Compelled to return « 
to Paris Re there enejpuntered Marini, the famous 
author of the “Adorns”, who contracted a warm 
friendship for the enthusiastic boy: “Che ha”, said 
he, “una furia di diavolo”. With him he finally 
reached Rome in 1624; but Marini died within a few 
months and Poussin was alone in a strange city, hdp« 
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cured him, and whose daughter he married (1629). Eudamidas” (Copenhagen); “Hebrews Gathering 
m At the time of his arrival at Rome the school was Manna” (1639); “Moses Rescued from the Waters” 
divided into two parties, that of the mannerists who (1647); “Eliczer and Rebecca” (1648); “The Judg- 


followed Guido, and that of the 
brutal naturalists who followed 
Caravaggio, both in Poussin’s 
opinion quackery, equally dis- 
honest and remote from reality. 
He detested the aiTected airs of 
the fashionable painters, their 
f sentimentality, their insipidity, 
their ecstasy. Nor was he less 
hard on the affectation of the 
“naturalists and their partiality 
for ugliness and vulgarity”. He 
called Caravaggio’s art “paint- 
ing for lackeys”, and added: 
“This man is come to destroy 
painting”. Both schools sought 
to execute more beautifully or 
more basely than nature; Art was 
endangered for lack of rule, con- 
science, and discipline. It was 
time to escape from caprice and 
anarchy, from the despotism of 
tastes and temperaments. And 
this was what Poussin sought 
to achieve by his doctrine of 
* ‘ imitation ” . To imitate the an- 


Nicolas Poussin 
(After a painting by himselO 


ment of Solomon” (1649); “The 
Blind Men of Jericho” (1650); 
“The Adulteress” (1653); all 
these last-named pictures are at 
the Louvre. To these must be 
added the important double 
scries of pictures known as the 
“Seven Sacraments ” . The 6rst, 
painted (1644-8) for Cavaliere 
del Pozzo, is now at the Bridge- 
water Gallery, London. The 
second is a very different varia- 
tion of the former and was painted 
for M. de Chantelou, his cor- 
respondent and active protector. 
It is now in the collection of the 
Duke of Rutland at Bel voir 
Castle. This historical portion 
of his work seems to have been 
most in favour with his contem- 
poraries. It immediately became 
classic and it is certainly tilled 
with the highest beauty. Despite 
their high and strong qualities, 
however, these works no longer at- 
tract us, for we often find therein 
an intellectual affront, a some- 


tique was to approach nature, to (Alter a painting py mmseii; an intellectual affront, a some- 

learn conformity with reality, to recover life in its most thing too literary or too rationalistic which seems to 
lasting, noble, and human forms. Such at least was the us foreign to the genius of painting. But that this was 
doctrine and faith which he practised unceasingly in relished by the French of the seventeenth century is 
his works and letters. For this he became an archsD- shown by their commentaries on these w'orks. The 
ologist, a numismatist, a scholar. He used scientific description of the two pictures, “Eliezer” and the 



methods, measuring “ 

statues, consulting 
bas-reliefs, studying 
painted vases, sar- 
cophagi, and mo- 
saics. Every point 
was based on an au- 
thentic document. 

In this he was doubt- 
less influenced by a 
certain narrowness 
and misunderstand- 
ing of the claims of 
realism. To a cer- 
tain extent his art 
is for the initiated, 
the taste for it re- 
quires culture. More, 
mis pure ideal im- 
plies a singular an- 
achronism. Poussin 
presents the strange 
case of a man isolated Mobeb taken 

in the past and who N. PouaBin- 

never aescended in history lower than the Antonines. 
By his turn of mind this man of austere virtue was 
scarcely Christian. He rarely painted scenes from the 
Gospel . His Christ is certainly one of his weakest types. 
Let qie dare to say it. : as an artist Poussin thinks som > 
what 4ike a Leconte de Lisle or Hke the Renan of, the 
“ Pri^re sur 1’ Acropole ”. Poussin had no desire to see 
(^e modem world. He left but a single portrait, his 
own. He is wholly expressed in Bemini^s words: 
“Veramente quest’ uomo ^ statb grande istoriatore e 
grande favoleggiatore”. He was a great historian, a 
great teller of fables, an epic poet, in a word the fore- 
most of his time ana one of the foremost of all time. 

His works are very numerous. The first group con- 
tains subjects borrowed from sacred and profane 


“ Manna”, fills forty 
quarto pages in F61i- 
bion. Apart from 
these historical 
scenes w'hich “re- 
late” and “prove” 
there is a purely 
lyric side. In it are 
evident the wonder- 
ful skill of the de- 
signer and the poet, 
detached from any 
attempt at anecdote 
or “illustration ”. 
Such were the “Bac- 
chanalia”, the “Tri- 
umph of Flora”, the 
“Childhood of Jupi- 
ter”, which do little 
more than repeat the 
theme of the joy and 
— beauty of living. 

Mobeb taken from the River Here Poussin’s ge- 

N. PouBBin — ^The Louvre nius freed of all re- 

straint can only be compared to that of great musicians 
such as Rameau or Gluck. Properly speaking it is the 
genius of rhythm. This is his true sphere, as original as 
that of any master, and the inexhaustible source of his 
emotion and poetry. In a sense his work m^ be con- 
sidered as a ballet. This was his idea in his famous 
letter on the modes of the ancients, who distinguished 
as many as seven, the Dorian, Phrygian, Lydian, Hy- 
polydian etc. “I desire”, he added, “before another 
year to compose a picture in the Phrygian manner”. 
This phrase would have aroused less amusement if 
Whistler’s works, with his “syirphonies”, “harmo- 
nies”, “noctums”, and “sonatas”, had been known. 
But this music of painting which Whistler made chiefly 
a matter of colour seemed to Poussin a question of 
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movement. For him it meant life understood as a 
dance which the Greeks made a science. 

Finallf^ 4!tho landscape becomes more and more im* 
portant in this lyrical or poetical side of his work. 
Nature accompanies with its profound harmony the 
human sentiments which transpire on its surface, the 
persons are merely a melodious iigure outlined against 
the chorus of thinp. As a landscape artist he is with^ 
out a peer, unless it be Titian. Constable finds some- 
thing religious in his landscapes; in fact when con- 
templating his ** Polyphemus** or his “Cacus** (St. 
Petersburg), it is easy to understand (what no one 
since Virgil has felt) the naturalistic and mysterious 
origin of myths. Bcjrond doubt this is something far 
removed from the pious Franciscan tenderness as it 
finds expression in the “Canticle of creatures**; it is 
rather the religion of Epicurus or Lucretius, which 
teaches conformity with the ends of the universe and 
as supreme wisdom counsels harmony with the rhythm 
of nature. Towards the end of his life Poussin seems 
to have renounced the personal or dramatic element. 
His last works, the “Four Seasons** of the Louvre 
(1664-65), are simply four landsca]ies which please by 
variety of sense. Like the ancient sage the master 
leaves history and psychology, and devotes himself 
simply to music. Between 1624 and his death he 
was absent from Rome only once (1641-2) at the 
command of Richelieu, who summoned him to Paris 
to superintend the work at the T^ouvre with the title of 
painter to the king. This journey was otherwise un- 
fortunate. The artist was misunderstood by the 
painters, who soon succeeded in driving him away. 
All that remains of this period are two large pic- 
tures, a “Last Supper*’, very mediocre, painted for 
St. Germain en Laye, a “Miracle of St. Francis 
Xavier**, painted for the Jesuit novitiate, and a ceil- 
ing, the “Triumph of Truth”, painted for Richelieu’s 
chateau at Rueil. These three canvases arc at the 
Louvre. On his return to Rome Poussin found his 
authority much increased by his official title. He 
lived not far from the Trinit^i dd Monti in a little side 
street where he had as neighbours Claude Lorrain and 
Salvator. Among artists he exercised a singular in- 
fiuence. Nearly all the Frenchmen who came to Rome 
to study, from Mignard to Le Brun and Sebastien 
Bourdon, not to mention his brother-in-law Gaspard 
Dughet (called “Guaspre”). imitated him and claimed 
him as master; but as usual none of them understood 
him. In his century he was an isolated genius, but his 
fjlory has not been useless to us; it shone more bril- 
liantly in the decadence of the Italian school and it 
gave to the French school what it had hitherto lacked 
— titles and an ancestor, 

I. Poussin's correspondence in • Bottarx, RaceaUa di Lettere 
(Rome, 17S1), and in QuATREMi:Ri3 DR Quinct, CoUedion dea 
Lettrea du Pouaain (Paris, 1824), defective edition, a critical one 
is in press. II. BioKraphies: Bellobi, Viie de’ piUori (Rome, 
1672) ; FAlibibn, Entretiena aur la vie dea plua excdlenta peintrea 
(2nd cd., Paris, 1688) ; Archivea de VArtfranqaia (Paris, 1854 sq.), 
1,1-11,140-50; 11,224-31; 111,1-18; VI, 241-54. III. Studies 
on Poussin; de Saint Germain, Vie de N. Pou^ain (Paris, 1806); 
Graham, Afemoira of the life of N, Pouaain (London, 1820); 
BouchittA, Le Pouaain, aa vie et aon oeuvre (Paris, 1858) ; Dei.A- 
CROix, Le Pouaain in Pikon, Eug, Delacroix, aa vie ei aea aeuvrea 
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Adviellb, Recherchea aur Nieolaa Pouaain (Paris, 1002); Des- 
jardins, Pouaain (Paris, s. d.). 

Louis Gillbt. 

Poverty. I. The Moral Doctrine op Poverty. 
—Jesus Christ did not condemn the possession of 
worldly goods, or even of great wealth; for He himself 
had rich friends. Patristic tradition condemns the 
opponents of private property; the texts on which 
such persons rely, when taken in connexion with their 
context and the historical circumstances, are capable 
of a natural explans^^ion which docs not at all support 
their contention (cf. Vermeersch, “Quscst. de jus- 
titia**, n. 216). Nevertheless it is true that Christ 
ooqatimtly pointed out the danger of riches, which. 


He says, are the thorns that choke up the good seed 
of the word (Matt., xiii, 22). Because of His poverty 
as well as of His constant journeying, necessitate^, by 
persecution. He could say: “The foxes have holes, and 
the birds of the air nests: but the son of man hath no^ 
where to lay his head” (Matt., viii, 20), and to the 
young man who came to ask Him what he should do 
that he might have life everlasting, He gave the counr 
sel, **If thou wilt be perfect, go sell what thou hast, 
and give to the poor** (Matt., xix, 16-21). The re- 
nunciation of worldly possessions has long been a 
pjart of the practice of Christian asceticism; the Chris- 
tian community of Jerusalem in their first fervour sold 
their goods “and divided them to all, according as 
every one had need” (Acts, ii, 45), and those who em-' 
braced the state of perfection understood from the 
first that they must choose poverty. 

Does this mean that poverty is the object of a 
special virtue? Gury (Theolog. moral is II, n. 155) 
answers the question in the affirmative, and many 
religious writers favour the same opinion, which is 
supported by the ordina^ conventual and ascctical 
literature; what is prescribi^d by the vow* of poverty 
is compared therein with the virtue of poverty, just 
as wo compare the vows of obedience i^d chastity 
with the corresponding virtues. But this is erroneous; 
for the object of a virtue must be something honour- 
able or praiseworthy in itself: now poverty lias no in- 
trinsic goodness, but is good only because it is useful 
to remove the obstacles which stand in the way of the 
pursuit of spiritual perfection (St. Thomas, “Contra 
Gentiles III, cxxxiii; Suarez, “ De religione”, tr. VI I, 
1. VIII, c. li, n.6; Bucccroni, “Inst. theol.mor.”, II, 75, 
n. 31). The practice of poverty derives its merit 
from the virtuous motive ennobling it, and from the 
virtues which we exercise in regard to the privations 
and sacrifices accompanying it. As every vow has 
for its object the worship of God, poverty practised 
under a vow has the merit of the virtue of religion, and 
its public profession, as enjoined by the Church, forms 
a part of the ritual of the Catholic religion. 

The ancients understood the nobility of making 
themselves independent of the fieotiiig things of earth, 
and certain Greek philosophers lived in volunts^ 
penury; but they prided themselves on b^ing superior 
to the vulgar crowd. There is no virtue in such pov- 
erty as tliis, and when Diogenes trampled Plato’s 
carpet, saying as he did so: “Thus do I trample on 
Plato’s pride**, “yes**, answered Plato, “but only 
through your own pride.” Buddhism also teaches the 
contempt of riches; in China the tenth precept of the 
novices forbids them to touch gold or silver, and the 
second precept of female novices forbids them to pos- 
sess anything of their own; but their ignorance of a 

K nal God nrevento the Buddhist monks from 
ig fmy himer motive for their renunciation than 
the natural advantage of restraining their desires (cf . 
Wieger, “Bouddhisme chinois”, pp. 153, 155, 183, 
185) . If voluntary^overty is ennobled by the motive 
which inspires it, the poverty which puts aside tem- 
poral possessions for the service of God and the salva- 
tion of souls is the most noble of all. It is the 
apostolic poverty of the Christian religion, which is 
practised in the highest degree by missionaries in 
pagan countries, and to a certain degree by all priests: 
all these voluntarily give up certain possessions and ad- 
)|antages in order to devote themselves entirely to the 
service of God. ^ 

ybluntary poverty is tke object of one of the evan- 
gelical counsels. The question then apises, what 
poverty «s required by the practice of this counsel oL 
m other words, whak poverty suffices for the state of 
perfection? The renunciation which is essential and 
strictly required is the abandonment of all that is 
superfluous, not that it is absolutely necessary to give 
up the ownership of all property, but a man must be 
contented with what is necessary lor his own use. Then 
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only is there a real detachment which sufficiently 
moiitihes the love of riches, cuts off luxury and vain 
glory, and frees from the care for worldly goods, 
^pidity, vain glory, and excessive solicitude are, 
according to St. Thomas, the three obstacles which 
riches put in the way of acquiring.perfection (Summa, 
II-II, 9 . clxxxviii, a. 7). This aba,ndonment of 
gupemuities was the only way in which voluntary 
poverty could be understood before the introduction 
of the common life. The state of perfection, under- 
stood in its proper sense, requires also that the renun- 
ciation should DC of a permanent character; and in 
practice this stability follows as the result of a per- 
petual vow of poverty. The warnings and counsels 
of Jesus Christ arc valuable even to those who are not 
vowed to a state of perfection. They teach men to 
moderate their desire for riches, and accept cheerfully 
the loss or deprivation of them; and they inculcate 
that detachment from the things of this world which 
our Lord taught when He said, “Every one of you that 
doth not renounce all that he possesseth, cannot be 
my disciple*' (Luke, xiv, 3.3). 

II. Thk Canonical Discipline op Poverty. — 
Among th?^ followers of perfection, the spirit of 
poverty was manifested from the first by giving up 
temporal possessions; and among those living in com- 
munity, the use of goods as private property was 
strictly forbidden, being contrary to that common life 
which the patriarchs of monasticism, St. Pachomius 
and his disciple Sch<5noudi, St. Basil, and St. Benedict, 
imposed upon their followers. But there wjis at that 
time no express vow of poverty, and no legal disabil- 
ity; the monastic profession required nothing but the 
rigorous avoidance of all that was unnecessary (cf. De 
Buck, “De sollemnitato votoruin, praccipue pauper- 
tatis religiosao cpistola*’, x). Justinian ordained 
that the goods of nJigious should belong to the mon- 
astery (Novel. 5, iv sqq.; 123, xxxviii and xlii). This 
law gradually came into force, and in time created a 
disability to acquire property, although in the twelfth 
century, and even later, there were religious in pos- 
session of property. The nile of French law, under 
which a religious was considered as civilly dead, con- 
tributed to,, establish a necessary connexion between 
the vow of poverty and the idea of disability. 

The express vow of renunciation of all private prop- 
erty was introduced into the profession of the Friars 
Minor in 12G0. About the same tlpie another change 
took place; hitherto no limit had been placed on the 
common possessions of religious, but the mendicant 
orders in the thirteenth century forbade the posses- 
sion, even in common, of all immovable property dis- 
tinct from the convent, and of all revenues; and the 
Friars Minor of the strict observance, desiring to go 
one step further, assigned to the Holy See the owner- 
ship of all their property, even the most indispens«able. 
Following the example of St. Francis and St. Dominic, 
many founders establi.shed their orders on a basis of 
common poverty, and the Church saw a large increase 
in the number of the mendicant ordcra until the foun- 
dation of the clerks regular in the sixteenth century; 
even then, many orders united common poverty with 
the regular clerical life: such were theTheatines (1524), 
whose rule was to live on alms and contributions 
spontaneously given; and the Society of Jesus (1540). 
It soon became evident that this profession of pover^ 
whicK bad so greatly edified the thirteenth centuiy 
was exposed to grave abuses, that a certain sta^ of 
destitution created more cares than it removed, and 
w^ not conducive either to intellectual actimty or to 
strict observance; and that mendicity might become 
an occasion of scandal. Consequently the Council 
of Trent (Sess. XXV. c. iii. de reg.) permitted all 
monasteries, except those of the Friars Minor Ob- 
servantines and the Capuchins, to possess immovable 
property, and consequently the income derived therc- 
iTom; but the Carmelites and the Society of Jesus, in 


its professed houses, continue to practise the common 
poverty which forbids the possession of ^sured in- 
Congregations with simple vows were not bound by 
the canonical law forbidding the private possession or 
acquisition of property by members of approved or- 
ders: the disability of private possession w’as thus 
considered as an effect of the solemn vow of poverty; 
but this bond between the incapacity to possess and 
the solemn vow is neither essential nor indissoluble. 
So far as the effect of the vow on private possession is 
concerned, the vow of poverty taken by the formed 
coadjutors of the Society of Jesus has the same effect 
as the solemn vow of the professed fathers. St. 
Ignatius instituted in his order a simple profession 
preparatory to the final one with an interval bctw’een 
them during which the religious retains his capacity 
to possess property. A similar rule has been extended 
to all orders of men by Pius IX and to orders of women 
by Leo XIII (see Profession, Religious). On the 
other hand, since the Rescript of the Penitentiary of 
1 Dec., 1820, confirmed by the declaration to the 
bishops of Belgium dated 31 July, 1878, the solemn 
profession of religious in Belgium (and Holland ap- 
pears to enjoy the same privilege) does not prevent 
them from acquiring property, or keeping and admin- 
istering it, or disposing of it: they are bound, however, 
in the exercise of tlu'ir rights, to observe the submis- 
sion they owe to their legitimate superiors. 

I'he Vow of Poverty in General , — The vow of pov- 
erty may generally be defined as the promise made 
to God of a certain constant renunciation of temporal 
goods, in order to follow Christ. The object of the 
vow of poverty is anything visible, material, appre- 
ciable at a money value. Reputation, personal ser- 
vices, and the application of the mass, do not fall 
under this vow; relics are included only on account of 
the reliipiary which contains them, and (at least in 
practice) manuscripts, as such, remain the property 
of the religious, llic vow of poverty entirely forbids 
the independent use, and sometimes the acquisition 
or possession of such property as falls within its scope. 
A person who has made this vow gives up the right to 
acquire, possess, use, or dispose of property except in 
accordance with the will of his superior. Neverthe- 
le.ss certain acts of abdication are sometimes left to 
the discretion of the religious himself, such as the ar- 
rangements for the administration and appli(;ation of 
income which professed religious under simple vows 
are required to make; and the drawing up of a will, by 
w hich the religious makes a disposition of his property 
to take effect after his death, may be permitted with- 
out any restriction. This license wdth regard to wills 
is of great antiquity. The simple fact of refusing to 
accept, for example, a jiersonal legacy, may be con- 
trary to charity, but cannot be an offence against 
the vow of poverty. The vow of poverty does not 
debar a religious from administering an ecclesiastical 
benefice which is conferred upon him, accepting sums 
of money to distribute for pious works, or assuming 
the administration of property for the benefit of an- 
other person (when this is consistent with his religious 
state), nor docs it in any way forbid the fulfilment of 
obligations of just ice, whether they are the result of 
a voluntary promise — for the religious may properly 
engage to offer a Mass or render any personal service 
— or arise from a fault, since he is bound in justice to 
repair any wrong done to the reputation of another 
person. 

Submission to a superior (as we call^ the person 
whose permission, by the terms of the vowr, is required 
for all acts disposing of temporal goods) does not 
necessarily call for an express oj;, formal permission. 
A tacit permission, which may be inferred from some 
act or attitude ana the expression of some other wish, 
or even a reasonable presumption of permission, wdll 
be sufficient. There is no violation of the vow% when 
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the religious can say to himself, ‘‘the superior, who is 
aoquunted with the facts, will approve of my acting 
in this WaJ* without being informed of my intention . 
The case is more difficult, when he knows that the 
superior would expect to be informed, and asked for 
permission, even though he would willingly have 
given his consent: if it seems probable that he regards 
the request for permission as a condition of liis ap- 
proval, the inferior offends against the vow of poverty, 
if he acts without asking leave; but there is no offence 
if he knows that the superior and himself are agreed 
as to the essential nature of the act; and the question 
whether the presumption is reasonable or otherwise 
may depend on t.he customs of different orders, the 
importance of the object, the frequent necessity of the 
act, the age and prudence of the inferior, his relations 
with his superior, the facility of obtaining access to 
him, and other similar considerations. Any admission 
of luxury or superfluity in daily life is derogatory to 
the religious state and the first conception of voluntary 
poverty; but it is not clear that this want of strictness 
18 necessarily contrary to the vow. To decide this, 
regard must be had to the manner in which each par- 
ticular vow, with all its circumstances, is generally 
understood. 

A sin against the vow of poverty is nccc-ssarily an 
offence against the virtue of religion, and when com- 
mitted in connexion with religious profe.ssion it is even 
a sacrilege. It may be a grave or a slight offence. The 
question, what matter is grave, cause's great difficulty 
to moral theologians; and while some regard the ap- 
propriation of one franc as a grave matter, others arc 
more lenient. Most theologians are inclined to com- 
pare the sin against the vow of poverty with the sin of 
theft, and say that the same amount which would make 
theft a mortal sin would, if appropriated contrary to 
the vow, constitute a grave offence against poverty. 
With the exception of Palmieri (Opus morale, tr. IX, 
c. i, n. 123) and G6nicot (Theol. mor., II, n. 98) moral- 
ists admit th<at as in the case of sins against justice, 
so here circum.stances may be considered. While 
many persons consider the importance and the wealth 
or poverty of the community in which the offence is 
committed, we arc of opinion that it is rather the 
extent of tne vow that should be considered, since the 
act does not violate the vow by reason of the harm it 
causes, but by its being a forbidden appropriation. If 
the fault is aggravated by injustice it must, as an un- 
just act, be judged according to the u.sual rules; but 
when considered as an offence against the vow, its 
gravity will be measured by the condition of the per- 
son who commits it. Thus a sum which would be 
very large for a beggar will be insignificant for a man 
who had belonged to a higher class. The social posi- 
tion should be considered; is it that of the poor or 
mendicant class? One cannot without grave fault 
dispose independently of a sum which without grave 
fault one could not take away from a beggar. For 
many existing congregations, the matter will !)e 
that of a mortal sin of theft committed to the detri- 
ment of a priest of honourable condition. It fol- 
lows that in the case of incomplete appropriation, 
we must consider the economical value of the act in 
question; whether, for example, it is an act of simple 
use of administration; and when the religious does 
nothing but give away honourably goods of which he 
retains the ownership, the amount must be very large 
before the reasonable disposal of it can be regarded 
as a grave sin for want of the required authorization. 
If the sin consists, not in an independent appropria- 
tion, but in h life of too great luxury, it will be neces- 
sary to measure the gravity of the fault by the oppo- 
sition which exists between luxury and the poverty 
which is promised vow. 

Variety in Vows of Poverty. — The vow of poverty 
is ordinarily attached to a rolirious profession; a 
person may however bind himsdf to a modest and 


frugal life, or even to follow the direction of an adviser 
in the use of his property. The vow may be peipetuid 
or temporary. It may exclude private possession} or 
even to a certain point possession in common. It m^ 
entail legal disability or be simply prohibitive. It 
may extend to all goods possessed at present, or ex- 
pected in the future} or it may be limited to certain 
classes of property; it may require the complete re- 
nunciation of rights, or simply forbid the application 
to personal profit, or even the independent use of the 
property. According to the present discipline of the 
Church, the vow of poverty taken by religious always 
involves a certain renunciation of rights: thus the 
religious is understood to give up to his order for ever i 
the fruit of his work or personal industry, stipends of 
Mi^es, salary as professor, profits of any publication 
or invention, or savings from money allowed him for 
personal expenses. The independent disposal of any 
of these would be contrary not only to the vow, but 
also to justice. We have, moreover, to distinguish in 
the religious life between the solemn vow of poverty 
and the simple vow. The latter may be a step towards 
the solemn vow, or it may have a final character of its 
own. 

The Solemn Vow of Poverty. — ^The soleifxn vow by 
common law has the following special characteristics: 
it extends to all property and rights; it renders one 
incapable of possessing property, and therefore of 
transferring it; it makes all gifts or legacies which a 
religious receives, as well as the fruits of his own work, 
the property of the monastery; and in case prop- 
erty is inherited, the monastery succeeds in place of 
the professed religious, in accordance with the maxim: 
Quicquid monachus acquirit monasterio acquirit. Some 
orders are incapable of inheriting on such occasions, 
c. g., the Friars Minor Observantines, the Capuchins, 
ancl the Society of J esus. The inheritance then passes to 
those who would succeed under the civil law in default 
of the professed religious. Sometimes before solemn 
vows arc made by a religious, his monastery gives up 
its right of inheritance by areangement with the fam- 
ily, and sometimes the religious is allowed to dispose 
of his share in anticipation. (As to these arranjje- 
ments and their effect, see Verineersch, “De relig. 
instit. et pers.”, II, 4tn cd., supp. VI, 70 sqq.) As 
long as monasteries were independent, the monastery 
which inherited in place of the professed monk was 
the house to which he was bound by his vow of stabil- 
ity; but in more decent orders, the religious often 
changes his house, and sometimes his province, and 
has therefore no vow of stability, except as to the 
entire order; in such cases, the monastery according 
to the common usage is the whole order, unless some 
arrangement is made for partition among provinces or 
houses. (See Sahehez, ‘‘In decalogum”, VII^ xxxii 
sqq.; De Lugo, “De iustitia et iure“, d. hi, nn. 
226 sqq.) We have already said that the religious of 
Belgium preserve thpir capacity to acquire property 
and dispose of it: their acts ther<!fore are valid, but 
they will only be licit if done with the approval of their 
superior. It will be the duty of the latter to see that 
the rigour of observance and especially the common 
life do not suffer by this concession, which is, indeed, 
in other respects most important for their own civil 
security. 

2'he Simple Vow of Religious Poverty. — ^The simple 
^w of poverty has these common characteristics: it 
leaves trie capacity to acquire intact, and permits the 
religious to retain certain rights of ownership.^ In ex- 
ceptional cases the simple vow majr involve incapacy 
ity, as is*characteristic of the last simple vows of the 
Society 6f Jesus. We nave now to distinguish between 
the simple vow which is preparatory to the solemn 
vow, and the final simple vow. 

(a) The .simple vow in preparation for the solemn 
vow. — ^The Decree “Sanctissimus” of 12 June, 1858, 
with the subsequent declarations, constitutes the 
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common law on the subject of this simple vow. (See 
Vermeersch, religiosu institutis etc.”, 11, 4th ed., 
nn. 61 sqq., pp. .178 sqq.) This vow permits the reli- 
gious to retain the ownership of property possessed at 
* the time of his entrance into religion, to acquire 
property by inheritance, and to receive gifts and per- 
sonal legacies. The administration and usufruct and 
the use of this property must before the taking of the 
vow pass either to the order (if it is able and willing 
to approve of the arrangement), or into other hands, 
at the choice of the religious. Such* an arrangement 
is irrevocable as long as the religious remains under 
the conditions of the vow, and ceases should he leave 
the order; he seems authorized also to make or com- 
plete the resignation which he may have omitted to 
make or complete previously. Except so far as he is 
affected by the decree of the Council of Trent, which 
forbids novices to make any renunciation which would 
interfere with their liberty to leave their order, the 
religious who is bound by this simple vow may, with 
the permission of his superior, dispose of his property 
by a donation ivier vivos^ and apparently has full 
liberty to make a will. But the Decree ”Perpensis” 
of 3 Mav, 1902, which extends to nuns the simple 
profession of orders of men, without mentioning a 
wilfj‘^ieclares simply that women are not permitted 
to make final disposition of their property except 
during the two months immediately preceding their 
solemi^rofession. 

(b) The final simple vow. — With the exception of 
the Society of Jesus, in which the simple vow of 
formed coadjutors entails the same personal obliga- 
tions and the same disability as the solemn vow, the 
final simple vow is known only in religious congrega- 
tions, and the practice differs in different conCTCga- 
tions (of. Lucidi, ”De visitatione SS. liminumr^ II, 
V, sec. 8, nn. 319 sqq.), and very often resembles that of 
the vow preparatoiy to the solemn vow; but accord- 
ing to the Regulations (Normas) of 28 June, 1901, the 
transfer of property by donations inter vivos cannot be 
licitly made before the perpetual vowsj after these 
vows, the complete renunciation requires the per- 
mission of the Holy See, which reserves to itself also 
the right to authorize the execution or modification 
of a will after profession. Any arrangements made 
before profession for the administration of property 
and the application of the revenues may be subse- 
quently modified with the consent of the superior. 
In diocesan institutes, there is**no question of the 
capacity of tlic religious; but the bishops generally 
reserve to themselves the right of approving the more 
important acts of administration. 

The PccidiuTn.y-Certain goods, for example sums of 
money, independent of the common stock, and made 
over to the religious to be used witnout restriction for 
their private wants, form what is called the pecvlium. 
Only that which is irrevocably put out of the power 
of tne superior is contrary to th%vow of poverty; but 
all peculium is an injury to that common life, which 
since the earliest times was considered so important 
by the founders of religious communities. The Holy 
constantly uses its efforts to abolish it, and to 
establish that perfect common life which provides that 
there shall be in the convent one common treasury for 
the pemonal needs of all. 

Possession in Common , — ^The vow of poverty does 
notmecessarily or as a general rule exclude the capacity 
to pdssess in common, that^is to say, to have a common 
stock of property at the common disposal of the 
^'possessors, provided that they do not dispose of it in 
any manner contrary to the qpcepted rulds and cus- 
toms. It is a great mistake to argue from tne vow of 
poverty that it is just to deny to religious this real 
common possession. 

Sources. — I. Hiatorieal. — ^Btttlbr, The Lauaiac History of PaU 
fadiua (Cambridfse, 1890), a critical discuBsion together with notes 
on early Egyptian monachiam; CARRiisRS, De iustitia et iure 
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premikre moitii du V* (Louvain, 1808) ; MARTtNri^ Comment, in 
reg. S. P. Benedieti; Sciiiwibtz, Das oriental. Mdnehiutn (Maim, 
1904); Thomassinus, Velua el nova eccles. discip.t I. iii. 

II. Doctrinal. — Bastibn, Directoire canonigue A Vusage ties con- 
grigations d vcbux simples (Maredsous, 1011) ; Battandier, Guide 
canonigue pour lea conatUutiona dea smurs d vesux simples (Paris, 
1008); Bouix, Tract, de jure regularium (Paris, 1858); Db Lnoo, 
De iustitia et iure, d. iii, s. 4 sqq. ; MoccuEoaiANi, Juriaprudentia 
ecclesiastica ad uaum et commoditatem utriuague eleri, I (Quaracchi, 
1904) ; Passbrini, De hominum statihua, I, inQ. clxxxvi, art. 7, pp. 
519 sqq.; Pbllizarius, Manuals regularium, tr. IV, o. ii; tr. VI, oc. 
iz andziv; Piat, Pralectiones iuria regularia, I (Tournai, 1898), 
239-60; Sanchez, In Decalogum, 1. VII, especially cc. xviii- 
xxi; Suarez, De religione, tr. VII, 1. VIII; St. Thomas, Il-II, Q. 
clxxziv, a. 3; Q. clxxxv, a. 6, ad I''"; clxxxvi, aa. 3 and 7; Q. 
clxxxviii, a. 7, c.; Vbrmeerscii, De religxosia institutis et personia, 
I (Bruges, 1007), nn. 237 sqq.; II (4th ed., 1010), suppl. vi. 

A. Vermeersc^. 

Poverty and Pauperism. — In a legal and technical 
sense, pauperism denotes the condition of personi^ 
who are supported at public expense, whether within 
or outside of almshouses. More commonly the term 
is applied to all persons whose existence is dependent 
for any considerable period upon charitable assist- 
ance, whether this assistance be public or private. 
Not infrequently it denotes an extreme degree of 
poverty among a large group of persons. Thus, we 
speak of the pauperism of the most abject classes 
in the large cities. Poverty is even less definite, and 
more relative. In Catholic doctrinal and ascetical 
treatises and usage, it indicates merely renunciation 
of the right of private property; as m speaking of 
the vow of poverty, or the poverty of the poor in 
spirit recommended in the Sermon on the Mount. 
Apart from this restricted and technical signification, 
poverty means in general a condition of insufficient 
subsistence, but different persons have different con- 
ceptions of sufficiency. At one extreme poverty in- 
cludes paupers, while its upper limit, at least in 
common language, varies with the plane of living 
which is assumed to be normal. As used by econo- 
mists and social students, it denotes a lack of some of 
the requisites of physical efficiency; that is, normal 
health and working capacity. Like pauperism, it 
implies a more or less prolonged condition; for to be 
without sufficient fooci or clothing for a few days is 
not necessarily to be in poverty. Unlike pauperism, 
poverty does not always suppose the receipt of 
charitable assistance. As the definition just given 
sets up a purely material and utilitarian standard, 
namely, productive efficiency, we shall in this article 
substitute one that is more consonant with human 
dignity, yet which is substantially equivalent in 
content to the economic conception. — Poverty^ then, 
denotes that more or less prolonged condition in 
which a person is without some of those goods essen- 
tial to normal health and strength, an elementary 
degree of comfort, and right moral life. 

One question which at once suggests itself is: 
whether the amount of poverty and pauperism exist- 
ing to-day is greater or less than that of former times. 
No general answer can be given that will not be mis- 
leading. Even the partial and particular estimates 
that are sometimes made are neither certain nor 
illuminating. Economic historians like Rogers and 
Gibbins declare that during the best period of the 
Middle Ages — say, from the thirteenth to the fifteenth 
century, inclusive — there was no such grinding and 
hopeless poverty, no .such chronic semi-starvation 
in any class, as exists to-day among large classes in 
the great cities (cf. ”Six CJenturies of Work and 
Wages”, and “Industry in England”). Probably 
this is true as regards the poorest of the^or at these 
two periods. In the Middle Ages there was no class 
resembling our proletariat, wMch has no security, 
no definite place, no certain claim upon any organiza- 
tion or institution in the socio-econopiic organism. 
Whether the whole number of persons in poverty in 
the earlier period was relatively larger or smaller 
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than at present, we have no means of knowing. The 
proportiqp^f medieval persons who lacked what are 
to-aay regaled as requisites of elementary comfort 
was probably larger, while the proportion that had 
to go without adequate food and clothing for long 
periods of time was not improbably smaller. One 
of the great causes of poverty — namely, insecurity 
of employment, of residence, and of shelter — was cer- 
tainly much less frequent in the older time. If we 
compare the poverty of to-day with that of one cen- 
tury ago, wo find all authorities agreeing that it has 
decreased both absolutely and relatively. Against 
this general fact, however, we must note one or two 
circumstances that are less gratifying. Both the 
intensity and the extent of the lowest grade of poverty 
are probably quite as great now as they were at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century; and there are 
some indications that the improvement occurring 
during the last twenty-five years has been less than 
in the preceding half-century. 

Owing to lack of statistical data, it is impossible 
to estimate, oven approximately, the proportion of 
the people of any country that is in poverty. On the 
basis of unemployment statistics, eviction statistics, 
cases of charity relii^f, and oilier evidences of distress, 
Robert Hunter declared that the number of persons 
in poverty in the United States in 1001 was ten 
millions; that is, they were “much of the time un- 
derfed, poorly clothed, and improperly housed** 
(“The New Encyclopedia of Social Reform**, 940; 
cf. also his work on Poverty). Ten millions repre- 
sented at that time about one-eighth of our total 
population. Professor Bushnell estimated the num- 
ber of persons known to be in receipt of public or 
private relief at tlurec millions (Modern Methods 
of Charity, 385-*W). Of course the total number of 
persons who received charitable aid was much larger, 
for a large proportion of such cases do not come to 
the knowledge of statisticians or social students. On 
the other hand, not all who are charitably assisted 
are paupers, nor strictly speaking in poverty. Mr. 
Hunter’s estimate is perhaps too high. After a very 
careful and thorough investigation of the poor in 
London, completed in 1902, Charles Booth fouiul that 
nearly thirty-one per cent of the people of that city 
were in poverty (cf. “Life and Labor of the People 
in London**). This estimate was fully and remark- 
ably confirmed by the studies of Scebohin Rowntree 
in the City of York, where the proportion of the in- 
habitants in poverty appeared as twenty-eight per 
cent (cf. “Poverty: a Study of Town Life”). There 
are good reasons for thinking that both these esti- 
mates are under-statements, if poverty be understood 
according to the definition adopted in this article. 
For example, Rowntree placed above the poverty 
line all persons who were in a condition of present 
physical efficiency, even though many of them were 
unable to make any outlay for carfare, amusement, 
recreation, newspapers, religion, societies, or in- 
surance against old age. Evidently, physical ef- 
ficiency in such circumstances can be maintained 
only for a few years. At any rate, this condition 
is not elementary comfort nor decent existence. 
Since wages and their purchasing power are quite 
as high in England as in any other country of Europe, 
the proportion of poverty is probably as great in the 
latter as in the former. 

The causes of poverty are very numerous and very 
difficult to classify satisfactorily. While the division 
of them into social and individual causes is useful 
and suggesttve it is not strictly logical; for each of 
these is often to some extent responsible for the other. 
Where both causes affect the same person, it is fre- 
quently imtK)ssiblc t^say which is the more important. 
A better cliis^ification is that of immediate and origi- 
nal caus^; but it is not always possible to deter- 
mine which is the tiue original cause, nor how many 


of the intermediate causes have operated as mere in- 
struments, and contributed no special influence of 
their own. As a rule, each case of poverty is due \o 
more than one distinct factor, and it is not possible 
to measure the precise contribution of each factor * 
to the general result. In any particular situation, 
the mast satisfactory method is to enumerate all the 
chief causes and to state which seems to be the most 
potent. Professor Warner applied this method to 
more than 110,000 cases which had been investigated 
in London, in five American cities, and in seventy- 
six German cities (“American Charities**, 1st ed., 
22-58). He found the principal cause to be: in 
21.3 per cent of the whole number of instances, mis- 
conduct, such as drink, immorality, inefficiency, and 
a roving disposition; in 74.4 per cent, misfortune, 
under which head he includai such factors as lack 
of normal support, matters of employment, and in- 
dividual incapacity as distinguished from individual 
fault. Misfortune was, tlicrcfore, the predominant 
cause in three and onc-half times as many cases as 
misconduct. Among the particular chief factors 
drink was credited with 11 per cent, lack of employ- 
ment with 17.4, no male support with 8, sickness or 
death in family with 23.6, old age with insuffi- 
ciency of employment with 6.7, poorly paid employ- 
ment with 4.4, and inefficiency and shiftleasness with 
8.26. In a general way these figures support the 
contention of Dr. E. T. Devine, that poverty “is 
economic, the result of maladjustment, that defective 
personality is only a halfway explanation, which 
itself results directly from conditions which society 
may largely control** (Misery and its Causes, 11). 

It must be noted, however, that Professor Warner 
aims to state the immediate causes only. In a large 
proportion of cases these are the result of some other 
cause or causes. Thus, disease, accident, or unem- 
ployment might be due to immorality or intem- 
perance in the more or leas distant pjist; and what 
IS now classified as culpable inefficiency or shiftlcss- 
ness miglit be ultimately traceable to prolonged un- 
employment. The important lesson conveyed by 
this and every other attempt to estimate the com- 
parative influence of the various caases of poverty 
is that we must never regard our estimates as more 
than very rough approximations. Certain factors 
are known to be very important everywhere. They 
are: intemperance, sexual immorality, crime, im- 
providence, inefficiBney, heredity and associations, 
insufficient wages and employment, congenital dc5- 
fects, injurious occupations, sickness, accident, and 
old ago. Every one of these is not only capaole of 
producing poverty on its own account, but of in- 
ducing or supplementing one of the other causes. 
Intemperance leads to sickneas, accident, inefficiency, 
immonility, and unemployment; on the other hand, 
it often appears as the effect of these. Almost all 
of the other factors jpay properly be regarded in the 
same light, as causes and as effects fii^ciprocally. 

Among the principal effects of poverty are physical 
suffering, through want of sufficient sustenance, 
through sickness, and other forms of disability; 
moral degeneration and immorality in many forms; 
intellectual defects and inefficiency; social injury 
through diminished productive efficiency, and un- 
necessary expenditures for poor relief; finally, more 
p#verty through the vicious circle of many of^he 
effects just enumerated. For example, intemperance, 
improvidence, sickness, aifd inefficiency are at once 
effects and causes. In a word, the effects of poverty, 
are suffidlcntly numerous and sufficiently destruc- 
tive to Micit the ferment wish that this condition 
might be totally abolished. 

The relief of poverty, especially under the direction 
of the Church, has beeu discussed at length in the 
article Ch.\rity ant> Ch.vhitibs. Here we merely 
note the fact' that the poor are now assisted by the 
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public authorities, by churches, by religious and 
secular associations, and by private individuals. 
All these methods are subject to abuses, but all are 
necessary. In ^any countries old-age pensions aad 
insurance, housing activities, and insurance against 
*l; 3 icknesiB and other forms of disability, prevent a 
considerable amount ot poverty, and thus relieve it 
in the most effective fashion. At present poor-relief 
is to a much greater extent carried on by the State, 
and to a much less extent by the Church, than in the 
period before the Protestant Reformation. The 
remedies and preventives of poverty are as numerous 
and various as the causes. Persons who attribute 
it almost wholly to social influences propose social 
correctives, such as legislation, and frequently some 
simple form of social reconstructing — for example, 
the single tax or Socialism. Persons who believe that 
the individual is almost always responsible for his 
poverty or for the poverty of his natural dependents 
reject social remedies and insist upon the supreme 
and sufficient worth of reformation of character 
through education and religion. In times past the 
latter attitude was much more common than to-day, 
when the tendency is strongly and quite generally 
toward the social viewpoint. Both are exaggera- 
tions, and'^ead, therefore, to the use of one-sided and 
inefficient methods of dealing with poverty. While 
a large proportion of the individual causes of poverty 
are ultimately traceable to social causes, to (Congenital 
defects, or to pure misfortune, many of them never- 
thclesss exert an original and independent influence. 
This is clearly seen in the case of two persons who 
have had precisely the same opportunities, environ- 
ment, and natural endowments, only one of whom is 
in poverty. For such cases individual remedies are 
obviously indispensable. On the other hand, it is 
only the crassly ignorant who can hoiKcstly think 
that all poverty is due to individual defects, whether 
culpable or not. Individual remedies, such as re- 
generation of character, cannot lift out of poverty 
the wage-earner who is without employment. In- 
dividual and social causes originate, produce re- 
spectively their own specific influences, and can be 
effectively counteracted only by measures that affect 
them directly. 

Of the individual causes that must be prevented 
in whole or in part by individual regeneration, the 
principal are intemperance, immorality, indolence, 
and improvidence. All these would be responsible 
for many cases of poverty even if tfhe environment and 
the social arrangements were ideal. Each of them 
is, indeed, frequently affected by social forces, and 
consequently is prcvcntible to some extent by social 
remedies. Thus, intemperance can be diminished 
by a better regulation of the liquor traffic, and by 
every measure that makes better pfovision for food, 
clothing, housing, security, and opportunity among 
the poor. Immorality can be lessened by more 
stringent and effective methods of detection anci 
punishment. IndMcnce can be discouraged and to 
some extent prevented by compulsory labour colonies, 
as well as by penalties inflicted upon persons who re- 
fuse to provide for their natural dependents. Im- 
providence can be greatly lessened by laws providing 
larger economic opportunities, insurance against 
disability, and better methods of saving. Yet, in 
every one of these cases, the remedy which aims at 
improvement of character will be beneficial; and'4n 
man/ cases it will be indispensable. The ^rhief 
causes of poverty to bo removed by social methods are: 
jinemploymcnt, low wages, sickness, accident, old 
age, improper woman labour and chiia labour, 
unsanitary and debilitating ftmditions of ^employ- 
ment, refusal of head of family to provide for support 
of family, and industrial inefficiency. The necessary 
social remedies must be applied by individuals, by 
voluntary associations and by the State; and the 


greater part of them will fall under the general head 
of larger economic opportunity. If this were at- 
tained to a reasonable degree, persons who are at or 
below the poverty line would enjoy adcjduate in- 
comes and better conditions of employment generally, 
and thus would be enabled to protect themselves 
against most of the other causes of poverty which 
have just been enumerated. In great part, this 
larger economic opportunity will have to come 
through legislation directed towards a better or- 
ganization of production and distribution, and 
towards an efficient system of industrial education. 
I^egal provision must also be made for insurance 
against sickness, accident, unemployment, and old 
age, and for the coercion and punishment ol negligent 
husbands and fathers. Since, however, many of 
these social causes of poverty are frequently due, in 
part at least, to individual delinquencies, they are 
curable to a considerable extent by individual 
remedies. Sickness, accident, inefficiency, and un- 
employment arc often the results of intemperance, 
immorality, and indolence. Whenever this is the 
case, the reformation of character must enter into 
the remedy. In a word, we may say that the cor- 
rectives of some causes of poverty must be domi- 
nantly social, of others dominantly individual; but 
that in nearly all cases both methods will be to some 
extent effective. 

The abolition of all poverty which is not due to 
individual fault, congenital defect, or unusual mis- 
fortune is one of the ideals of contemporary philan- 
thropy and social reform. It is a noble aim, and it 
ought not to be impossible of realization. Against 
it are sometimes quoted the words of Christ: “The 
poor you have always with you''; but this sentence 
IS in the present tense, and it was obviously addressed 
to the Disciples, not to the whole world. Until 
the words have been authoritatively given a universal 
application, the repetition of them as an explanation 
of current poverty, or as an argument against the 
abolition of poverty, will be neither convincing nor 
edifying. Equally irrelevant is the fact that poverty 
i.s highly honoured in ascetical life and literature. 
In the first place, there is question here of the aboli- 
tion of the poverty that is involuntary, not that 
which is freely embraced. In the second place, re- 
ligious poverty generally includes those tilings the 
l,ack of which makes the other kind of poverty so 
undesirable, namely, the requisites of elementary 
health and comfort, and decent living. Nor should 
we oppose the abolition of poverty on the ground 
that this would lessen the opportunities of the poor 
to practise humility, and of the rich to exercise 
benevolence. At present the majority of the people 
are not in poverty, yet no one urges that they should 
descend to that condition for the sake of the greater 
opportunity of humility. There would still be abun- 
dant room for the exercise of both those virtues after 
all involuntary poverty had disappeared, for there 
would bo no lack of suffering, misfortune, and genuine 
need. On the other hand, those who had escaped 
poverty, or been lifted out of it, would be better able 
to practise many other virtues more beneficial ttian 
compulsory humility. 

Poverty has, indeed, been a school of virtue for 
many persons who otherwise would not have reached 
such heights of moral achievement, but these are the 
exceptions. The vast majority of persons are better 
off, physically, mentally, and morally, when they are 
above the line which marks the lower limit of ele- 
mentary health, comfort, and decency. For the 
great majority, the wish of the Wise ^^n, “neither 
poverty nor riches”, represents the most favourable 
condition for right and reasonable life. If any per- 
son sees in poverty»HbCtter oppoftunities for virtuous 
living, let him emorace it, but no man ought to be 
compelled to take this course. After all, the proposal 
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to abolish involuntary poverty is merely the proposal 
to enable every person to have a decent livelihood, 
and enjoy that reasonable and frugal comfort which 
Leo Xln declared to be the natural right of every 
wage-earner, and which, consequently, is the normm 
condition of every human being. It merely seeks to 
lift the lowest and weakest classes of the communitv 
to that level which Father Pesch believes is both 
desirable and practicable: Permanent security in 
living conditions which are in conformity with the 
contemporary state of civilization, and in this sense 
worthy of human beings” (op. cit. infra., II, 276). 

Huntkr, Poverty (New York, 1904) ; Dbvinu, MUery and lU 
Cautea (New York, 1000); Warner, American Charitxea (New 
York, 1894) ; Booth, Life and Labour of the People in London 
(London, 1^0-1002); Rowntkxe, Poverty: A Study of Toum 
Life (London, 1001); Hobson, ProbUma of Poverty (London, 
1899) ; Adams and Sumner, Labor Problema (New York, 1905) ; 
Sbliqman, f^incijdea of Economica (New York, 1905); Dev as. 
Political Economy (London, 1901); Antoine, Coura d'iconomie 
aodale (Paris, 1899); Pesch, L^buch dor Nationalbkonomie 
(Freiburg, 1909). 

John A. Ryan. 

Powelf Phiup, Venssable {alim Morgan, alias 
Prosser), martyr, b. at Tralon, Brecknockshire, 
2 Feb., 1594: d. at Tyburn 30 June, 1646. He 
was the son or Roger and Catharine Powel, and was 
brought up to the law by David Baker, afterwards 
Dom Augustine Baker, O.S.B. At the age of sixteen 
he became a student in the Temple, London, but went 
to Douai three or four years later, where he received 
the Benedictine habit in the monastery of St. Gregory 
(now Downside Abbey, Bath). In 1618 he was or- 
dained priest and in 1622 left Douai for the English 
mission. About 1624 he went to reside with Mr. 
Poyntz of Leighland, Somersetshire, bu^when the 
Civil War broke out, in 1646, retired to Devonshire, 
where he stayed for a few months with Mr. John 
Trevelyan of Yarnscombe and then with Mr. John 
Coffin of Parkham. He afterwards served for six 
months as chaplain to the Catholic soldiers in General 
Goring’s army in Cornwall, and, when that force was 
disbanded, took ship for South Wales. The vessel 
was captured on 22 February, 1646; Father Powel 
was recognized and denounced as a priest. On 11 
May he was ordered to London by the Earl of War- 
wick, and confined in St. Catherine’is Gaol, Southwark, 
where the harsh treatment he received brought on a 
severe attack of pleurisy. His trial, which had been 
fixed for 30 May, did not take place till 9 June, at 
Westminster Hall. He was found guilty and was 
hanged, drawn, and quartered at Tyburn. At the 
instance of the Common Council of London the head 
and quarters were not ejmosed, but were buried in the 
old churchyard at Moornelds. The martyr’s crucifix, 
which had formerly belonged to Feckenham, last 
Abbot of Westminster, is preserved at Downside, with 
some of his hair and a cloth stained with his blood. 

Relation du martyre de Philippe Powel, autrement dit le Pire 
Morgan, Religieux BSniditdin (Paris, 1047); Challoner, Mem- 
oira of Miaaionary Prieata, II (London, 1742), 297; Oliver, Col- 
lectiona Illustrating the History of the Catholic Religion in Cornwall, 
Devon, etc. (London, 1857), 20, 386; Weldon, cd. Dolan, Chron- 
ological Notes on the English Congreg<Uion of the Order of St, 
Benedict (Worcester, 1881), 186; Stanton, Menology of England 
and Wales (London, 1887), 205; Doumaide Review (Ijondon, 1882), 
I, 346-52; XII, 239-48; Spillmann, Geschichte der Katholiken- 
verfolgung in England, 1535-1681, IV (Freiburg 1905), 309-13. 

G. Roger Hudlebton. 

Powell, Edward, Blessed. See Thomas Abel, 
Blessed. 

Poynter, William, b. 20 May, 1762, at Peters- 
field, Hants; d. 26 Nov., 1827, in London. He was 
educated at the English College at Douai, where he 
was ordained in 1786. He remained as professor, 
and afterwards prefect of studies till the college came 
to an end during the Terror. After unefergoing 
eighteen months imVi8onihe*ftt, ' Ihe collegians were 
set free, and i^tumM to England in March, 1795. 
Poynter with the students from the South went to 


Old Hall, where he took a leading part in the founda- 
tion of St. Edmund’s College, bemg first vice-presi* 
dent, then (1801-13) president. In 1803, Bishop 
Douglass of the London district being in declinlhg 
health. Dr. Poynter was consecrate his coadjutor, 
remaining at the same time president of the college.* 
On the death of Bishop Douglass in 1812, Bishop 
Poynter succeeded as vicar Apostolic. His position 
was rendered difficult by the persistent attacks of 
Bishop Milner in pamphlets and even in his pas- 
torals (see Milner, John). Dr. Poynter endured all 
Milner’s accusations in silence, having the support of 
all the other English and Scotch bishops; but when 
in May, 1814, on the issue of the famous Quarantotti 
Rescript, which sanctioned all the ” security” re- 
strictions, Milner went to Rome to obtain its re- 
versal, Dr. Poynter followed him there and wrote 
his ”Apologctical Epistle” defending himself to 
Propaganda. Quarantotti’s Rescript was with- 
drawn, and in its place was substituted a “Letter to 
Dr. Poynter”, dated from Genoa, where the pope had 
taken refuge. A limited veto was sanctioned, but 
the exequatur was refused. Milner was directed to 
abstain from publishing pastorals or pamphlets 
against Dr. Poynter. He obeyed this injunction, 
but continued his attacks in letters to tlfb “Ortho- 
dox Journal” until he was peremptorily prohibited 
by order of the pope, under pain of being deposed. 

During his episcopate Dr. Poynter paid four visits 
to Paris of several months each (1814, 15, 17, and 
22), with the object of reclaiming the property of the 
colleges at Douai and elsewhere, which had been con- 
fiscated during the Revolution. He received the 
support of the Duke of Wellington and Lord Castle- 
reagh, and of the British commissioners appointed to 
deal with the claims. He succeeded eventually in 
recovering the colleges themselves and about £30,000 
which had been kept in the names of the bishops, 
but the main claim amounting to £120,000 was lost. 
The French indeed paid it to the British commission- 
ers, but these refused to hand it over, on the plea 
that it would be applied to purposes considerea by 
English law as “superstitious”. The final de- 
cision was given in November, 1825. It is said that 
the disappointment of the failure of his long labours 
notably shortened the bishop’s life. His principal 
works arc: “Theological Examinations of Golum- 
banus” (London, 1811); “Epistola Apologetica”, 
tr. by Butler (London, 1820), also appears in Butler, 
“Hist. Mem.”, 3rd Edition; “Prayerbook for Catho- 
lic Sailors and Soldiers ” (London, 1858): “Evidences 
of Christianity” (Ixindon, 1827); ‘'New Year’s 
Gift” in Directories (1813-28); numerous pamphlets, 
pastorals etc. There is a portrait of him by Ramsay 
(1803) at St. Edmund’s College, another in “Catholic 
Directory” for lS29; also a bust by Tumerelli and 
another at Moorfields. 

Cooper in ZHef. iVaf. Biog.; Gillow, Diet, Eng, Cath,; Kirk, 
Biographies (lA>nrlon, 1009); Bradt, Eyiacopal Succession 
(London. 1877); AMUEufr, Cath, Emancipation (London, 1886); 
Ward, Hist, of St. Edmund's College (London, 1803); Idem, 
Catholic London a Century Ago (London, 1005); Idem, Dawn of 
Catholic Revival (London, 1009); Hubenbbth, Life of Milner 
(Dublin, 1862) ; Butler, Hist, Mem. (3rd ed., London, 1822) ; 
Laity's Directory (1829); Cath, Miscellany; Orthodox Journal, 
etc. 

Bernard Ward. 

Pouo (PuTEUs), Andreas, Italian paiiiter and 
afthitect of the Baroque period, b. at Trent^ 14H2; 
d. ak Vienna, 1709. The greater part of his lif6 was 
spent at Genoa, Rome, Turin, and Vienna. After 
his litera^ studies, he devoted himself to paintingf 
and at tWenty-four entered the Society of Jesus as a 
lay brother. After his death he was commemorated 
by a memoir and a medal. Pozzo was an unrivalled 
master of perspective; he used light, colour, and an 
architectural background as means of creating illu- 
sion. In the Baroque period, instead of employing 
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panels ornamented with stucco work, painting was 
used not only to cover the domes and semi-domes but 
ali|o the ceilings and vaultings. Michelangelo had 
painted the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel, but Bra- 
mante did not follow him in treating the main vault- 
"ing of 1st. Peter’s. It had begun to be customary to 
fill the sunken panels or large cartouches, and finally 
the entire vault, as, for example, the domes, with 
perspective paintings in the advanced style of Cor- 
reggio. Michelangelo’s device of painting in archi- 
tectural framework to divide the different portions 
of the painting was no longer in vogue, nor even 
actual architectural members. Pozzo was a master 
in this new style of painting; he gives full instructions 
concerning this method in his manual. His frescoes 
on the ceding, dome, and apse of the church of San 
Ignazio at Rome are greatly admired. By the skilful 
use of linear perspective, light, and shade, he made the 
great barrel-vault of the nave of the church into an 
idealized aula from which is seen the reception of St. 
Ignatius into the opened heavens. About the painU 
ing there is a wonderful effect of supernatural maj- 
esty, but the whole composition is more a feat of 
skill than a work of art. Only the Baroque era could 
regard it a,s a genuine devotional picture. Pozzo exe- 
cuted a similar work in San Bartolommeo at Modena. 
In the Abbey of the Cassinesc at Arezzo and in the 
Pinacotheca at Bologna the magical effect is produced 
by the architectural perspective alone. Importance 
is laid on the profiles of tlic ornamental architectural 
members, not in the life and movement. According 
to his theory, columns must be twisted; they can even 
be bent and cracked. Coloured stones an<l metals 
must also aid in securing the pictorial effect. An 
extraordinary increase in bulk, therefore, would be 
required to obtain the necessary constructive strength. 
In making the altar for the Jesuit church at Venice, 
he erected for the plastic work of the centre a temple 
of ten columns, with twisted entablature. He also 
constructed the high altar of Gli Scalzi at Venice. 
The altar of St. Ignatius in the Gesfi at Rome is an 
example of the greatest magnificence. His manual 
gives directions for making all kinds of church furni- 
ture. Pozzo’s decorative work, logically systema- 
tized, shows his great talent which perfectly suited 
the characteristic . taste of the period and the pomp 
then customary in religious services. 

Pozzo, Perspectiva pictorum et archxtecUirum (2 vols., Pome, 
1693; 1700), text in Italian and Latin iukI 220 platen; tr. into 
English, James (London, 1893); Lanzi, tStorta jrillorica delV Italia 
(Bassano, 1789) ; ue Quincy, Diet, d' architecture. 

G. Gietmann. 

Pozzoni, Domenico. See Hong-Kong, Vicariate 
Apostolic of. 

■» 

Pozzuoli, Diocese of (Puteolana). — The city of 
Pozzuoli in the province of Naples, southern Italy, 
on the gulf of the same name, was founded by the 
Cumieans, whose port it bccam^v under the name of 
Dicaearchia. It was used the Carthaginians in the 
Second Punic War. The Romans took possession of 
it, fortified it, and gave it the name of Puteoli. Han- 
nibal sought in vain to take this place, which became 
a Roman colony in 194 b. c. and was thereafter the 
most important port of Italy, enjoying exoeptiond 
municipal liberties. The harbour was sot off from the 
sea by a line of pilasters supporting a long arcadi;, 
whiil^ was restored later by Antonius Pius. Caligula 
connected the ports of PoBzuoli and of Baiss wfth a 
ix>ntoon bridge. In the third centurj^ Pozzuoli fell 
Into decadence. In 410, it was besieged aj}d sacked 
by Alaric, in 545 by Totila, and in 715 by Grimoaldo 
II, Duke of Benevento, who, however, did not succeed 
in taking it from its Byzantine masters; in the tenth 
centuiy, it was several times the object of Saracen 
incursions. In 1014 Pozzuoli was taken by the Nea- 
politansj and later passed, with Naples, into the King- 


dom of the Two Sicilies. In 1448 and 1538, it suffered 
from severe earthquakes; in 1550 the Turks landed 
and wrought frightful havoc in the town., Abundant 
ruins of villas and temples attest its ancient splendour. 
Among the temple ruins, the most important are those 
of the Temple of Serapis, wliich was at once a temple 
and an establishment of therapeutic baths; there re- 
main the cella and many of its columns, also sixteen 
bath-rooms for baths in the mineral water that flows 
ne^ by. The work of excavation (1838) exposed the 
ruins of an amphitheatre that had a capacity of 
30,000; there are also the ruins of a theatre, and 
of thermsB or hot baths, where was found, among other 
objects, the Venus Anadyomene of the Naples M useum. 
The object of greatest interest at Pozzuoli, however, 
arc the sulphur caves, the “forum Vulcani” of the an- 
cients, which, through crevices in the earth, exude 
sulphuretted hydrogen and sulphurous acid. In 1190 
there was a severe volcanic eruption from these caves. 
There arc also four mineral springs, and two caverns, 
known as the “Grottadel Cane”, which exudes car- 
bonic acid, and the “Grotta dell’ Ammoniaca”. 

On his voyage to Rome, St. Paul landed at Pozzuoli, 
where he met some “brothers” (Acts, xxviii, 13, 14), 
and among these Jews there may have been Chris- 
tians; no doubt the Apostle took advantage of the 
opportunity to preach to his countrymen the mystery 
of the Messiah already come. Thfit St. I’atrobas, a 
disciple of St. Paul, w'tis first Bishop of Pozzuoli is a 
fabrication of the notorious Dosithoos; on the other 
hand, the Bishops St. Celsus and St. Jo.annes governed 
the diocese before the fourth century. Proculus, 
Acutius, Kutyches, and St. Artemas were martyrs of 
Pozzuoli, and St. Januarius of Benevento and his com- 
panions suffered martyrdom here. In the fourth cen- 
tury the bishop of this see was Florentius. against 
whom Pope Damasus was compelled to seek the assist- 
ance of the emperors. Bishop St. Theodorus died in 
435; Julianus was pontifical legate to the Robber 
Council of Ej^hesus in 449; the Bishop Stephan us, 
whom Cappelletti names at this period, should be re- 
ferred to the seventh century, or lat er. Other bishops 
were Gaudiosus (080); St. I^eo (about 1030), later a 
hermit; Ludovico di Costanzo, w"ho. with the assist- 
ance of Alfonso of Aragon, was at nrst a usurper of 
this sec, but was later recognized by Nicholas V; 
Carlo Borromeo (1537), a relative of the saint of the 
same name; Gian Matteo Castaldi (1542), who rebuilt 
the cathedral ; Lorenzo Moiigevio ( 1 6 1 7) , a good orator, 
formerly Auxiliaiy Bishop of Salzburg and of Va- 
lencia (he was a Franciscan), unjustly accused, 
and held prisoner in Castel Sant’ Angelo; Martin 
Leon y Cardenas (1619), to whom a public monument 
was erected, in recognition of his many merits. 
The cathedral rises on the ruins of the Temple of 
Augustus; it contains some good pictures, among 
them the Martirio di San Gennaro by Guido Reni. 
The churches of Santa Maria delle Grazie and of 
Santa Croce are w'orthy of note. The diocese is a 
suffragan of Naples; has 10 parishes, wdth 57,100 
inhabitants, 1 religious house of men, and 3 of women, 
and 1 educational establishment for girls. 

Cappelletti, Le Chiese d' Italia^ XX. 

U. Benigni. 

Pradez, Jean-Martin dk, theologian, b. about 
1720 at Castelsarrasin (Diocese of Montauban), d. 
in 1782 at Glogau, famous through an irreligious 
thesis. Having finished his preliminary studies, he 
went to Paris, where he lived in many seminaries, 
especially in that of .St-Suli:>ice. He very soon be- 
came ac(iuainted with the principal publishers of the 
“Encyclopedic”, and supplied them with the article 
on “Certitude ”. About th e cndjpf 1751, he presented 
himself for the d^oratc, driven, as a m^moire of 
that time says, /by -the incredulous, .who, in order 
to justify his blasphemies, wanted to have his doc- 
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trine approved by the Faculty**. Prades wrote a 
very long thesis, which the examiners accepted with- 
out reacUng. The defence, which took place on IS 
November, wjis very sharp, and the scandal broke 
out. On 15 December following, the Faculty de- 
clared several propositions to be “worthy of blame 
and censures**. On 15 January following, the cen- 
sure was published. According to Abb6 dc Prades, 
the soul is an unknown substance; sensations are 
the source of our ideas; the origin of civil law is 
might, from which are derive<l all notions of just and 
of unjust, of good and evil; natural law is empiric; 
revealed religion is only natural religion in its evolu- 
tion; the chronology of Mose8*s books is false; the 
healings operated by Jesus Christ are doubtful 
miracles, since those operated by Esculapius present 
the same characteristics. The archbishop of Paris 
and several bishops approved the censure; after- 
wards, on the 2 March, Benedict XIV condemned the 
thesis; at last the Parliament of Paris issued a decree 
against the author; further, Stanislas, Duke of 
Lorraine, incited the Faculty against the Abb^. 

The latter found a refuge in Holland, where he pub- 
lished his “Apology ** ( 1752) . It consists of two parts: 
a third part containing “reflexions upon the Piistoral 
Letter of the bishop of Montauban and the Pastoral 
Instruction of the bishop of Auxerre** as written by 
Diderot. Le P^re Brotier publishi^d “the Survey 
of the Apology of the Abb(i de Prades** (1753). The 
question is whether the Abb^i dc Prades is not the 
author of an “Apology of the Abb^ dc Prades** in 
verse. Upon the recommendation of Voltaire and of 
the Marquis of Argens, the Abb6 became lector to 
Frederick of Prussia and went to Berlin. Frederick 
gave him a pension and two canonries, the one at 
Oppeln, the other at ( rlogau. From the year 1753, 
negotiations were entered upon between the Abb6 
de Prades and the Bishop of Breslau, Philip von 
Schaifgotsch, with a view to a recantation. Frederick 
himself inducetl the Abbd to return to “the bosom of 
the Church**. Benedict XIV and the Cardinal of 
Vencin wrote the formula of recantation which was 
signed by the Abb6. In 1754, the Faculty of Paris 
again inscribed the Abb6 upon the list of bachelors. 
The Abb6 de Prades became the archd(?acon of the 
Chapter of Glogau, and died in that town in 1782. 

Besides the works quoted, he left an “Abr4g6 
de I’histoire eccl6siasti(]uc de Fleury**, tr, Berne 
(Berlin, 1767), II vols., with a violently anti-catholic 
preface written by Frederick II. This would make 
us doubt the sincerity of the recantation of the Abb6 
de Prades. To him is generally ascribed “ le Tombeau 
de la Sorbonne** translated from Latin (1782). 
According to Qu6rard, he left in manuscript a com- 
plete translation of Tacitus, which remains unpub- 
lished. What has become of the manuscript is un- 
known. It is said also that he worked, before leaving 
France, at a Treatise on “the Truth of Religion* . 

Acta. S, FacuUeUitt Paris, circa J. M. de Prades (Paris, 1794); 
Chiglano. Souoenirs de Berlin (.*)rd cd., IV, .308); Fkkkt, Iki 
FaculU de ihiologie de Paris, VI (Paris, 1909), 183-193. 

Joseph Dedieu. 

Prado, Jerome de, exegete, b. at Baeza in Spain, 
1547; d. at Rome, 13 Jan., 1595. He entered the 
SocieW of Jesus in 1572; taught literature; and 
then nllcd the chair of Scripture at Cordova for six- 
teen years. His great work is “Tomus primus in 
Ezechiel** (fol. pp. 360; Rome, 1596). After sixteen 
years spent on this tome he died at Rome, where he 
was seeking illustrations for it. He had reached the 
twenty-sixtl^ chapter. The remainder of Ezechiel was 
interpreted by John Baptist Villalpando S.J., of Cor- 
dova, who added two volumes: Of these the second is 
in two parts: I. “ExplanatinrnpT^^Ezechielis prophetac, 
pars prima, in trcdecim capita siftriuentia** (fol. pp. 
104; Rome, '1604); II. “De po^-rema Ezechielis 
prophetae visions** (fol. pp. 655; Rolne, 1605). This 


second part of the second volume goes into a detailed 
archaeological study of the Temple. The third volume 
of this commentary on Ezechiel is entitled “ ApparaVis 
urbis ac templi Hierosolymitani** (fol. pp. xvi, 603; 
Rome, 1604). There are two parts to the volume, and ^ 
both are the joint work of Prado and Villalpando. 
Commentaries on Isaias. Zachary, Michcas, the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, togetner with a book on BiDlical 
chronology are among the MSS. works left by Prado, 
several of which are in the National Library of Madrid. 
The volumes published by Villalpando were dedicated 
to Philip II, at whose request and cost the work begun 
by Prado was brought to a successful completion. 
Inese three volumes have always been highly cs- 
t^med for their thorough and scientific study of Jew- 
ish coins, weights, and measures; likewise for the care 
with which the Temple and City of Jerusalem are 
reconstructed from the very few data then at hand. 
Cardinal Wiseman found the work of Prado to be 
“still the great repertory to which eveiy modem 
scholiast must recur, in explaining the difficulties of 
the book** (Science and Revealed Religion, II, lion- 
don, 1851 , 199) . The younger RoseniniUler calls these 
volumes “a work replete with varied erudition, and 
most useful to the study of antiquity** (“JEzechielis 
Vaticinia’*, I, I^eipzig, 1826, 32, in Wiseman, 1. c.). 
Among those whom Prado inspired with his thorough- 
ncas ami enthusiasm in the study of the Bible were his 
puT)ils .John Pineda and Louis de Alcazar. 

lluRTER, Nomcnelator, I (Innsbruck, 1802), 84; Sommeuvooel, 
Bibliothkque de la Compemnie de Jisus, VT, 1 i49. 

Wai.ter Drum. 

Prsslatua Nullius (i. e. Dioeceseos)^ a prolate who 
exercises quasi-episcopal jurisdiction in a territory 
not comprised in any diocese. The origin of such 
prelates must necessarily be sought in the Apostolic 
privileges, for only he whose authority is superior to 
that of bishops can grant an exemption from episcopal 
jurisdiction. Such exemption, therefore, comes only 
from the pope. The rights of prelates mdlius are 
quasi-cpiscopal, and these dignitaries are supposed to 
have any power that a bishop lias, unless it is expressly 
denied to them by canonical law. Wlicn they have 
not received episcopal consecration, such prelates may 
not confer sacred orders, but they have the privilege 
(if they are abbots and priests) of advancing candi- 
dates to tonsure and minor orders. If not consecrated 
episcopally, they have not the power to exercise those 
functions of consecrating oils, etc., which are referred 
to the episcopal order only analogously. Prelates 
nullius may take cognizance of matrimonial causes 
within the same limits as a bishop; they may dispense 
from the proclamation of matrimonial banns, grant 
faculties for hearing confessions and preaching, re- 
serve certain easel to themselves, publish indulgences 
and jubilees, exercise full jurisdiction over the enclo- 
sure of nuns, and invite any bishop to confirm in their 
quasi-diocese. Thege prelates may not, however, 
without special permission of the Hbly See, convoke a 
synod or institute synodal examiners. Neither may 
they confer parochial benefices. They are not allowed 
to grant indulgences, or absolve from the reserved 
cases and secret irregularities whose absolution is 
restricted to the pope ordinarily, but allowed to bish- 
ops by the Council of Trent; nor promote secular 
clerics to orders, nor grant dimissorial letters for ordi- 
nAtion, nor exercise jurisdiction over regulars as Apos- 
toliCfdelegates. Prelates nuUius are, however, bound 
to residence, to preach the Word of God, to offer up 
Maas for their people, to make the visit ad limina^ ana« 
in concurAsnee with the neighbouring bishop to make a 
visitation of their qi&si-oiocese. The only prelate 
ntUlius in the United States is the Abbot of I^aryhelp, 
Belmont, North Carolina. (See Abbot.) 

Sanguinetti, Juris Bedesiastiem Inst^utxones (Home, 1896); 
Taunton, The Law of the Church (London, 1906), 8. v. PrelaUe, 

William H. W. Fannimq. 
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Pr»po8itU8. See Provost. 

Pr8BteztatU8, Catacomb of. See Cemetery, sub- 
litle, Early Homan Christian Cemeteries. 

Pragmatic Sanction (pragmaiica sanctioy lexj jiis- 
siOy also pragmatica or pragmaiicum) meant in the 
latter period of the Roman Empire an edict formally 
issued by the emperor. They were called pragmatic, 
from irpayfMy the affair or matter of sanction. In later 
times the best known are: — 

I. The Sanclio Pragrmitica said to have been issued 
by SL Louis IX of France in 1269. — Its purpose was to 
oppose the extension of papal power, the demands of 
tribute made by Rome, and the increase of papal 
reservations in regard to the filling of oflices. I'he 
rights of prelates, patrons, and the regular collators of 
benefices were protected against papal collation of 
benefices. Free elections, promotions, and collations 
were guaranteed to the cathedrals and other churches. 
This wiis directed against the papal right of reserva- 
tion and presentation, not against the filling of offices 
by the king. It was further laid down that all promo- 
tions, collations, and bestowals of Church oflices must 
be in accoiyiancci with the common law, the early coun- 
cils and the ancient regulations of the Fathers. Simony 
wasforbidden. Papal taxes and imposts were permitted 
only in case of necessity, and with the permission of the 
king and the French Church. The liberties an‘d privi- 
leges granted to churches, monasteries, and priests by 
the kings were guaranteed. The investigations of 
Thornassy (1814), G6rin (1869), Viollet (1870), and 
Schcffer-Boichorst (1887), have proved that it is a 
forgery which appeared between 1438 and 1452. 

II. The Pragmatic Sanction of Bourges. — The Coun- 
cil of Basle (1431-7) had issued many useful decrees 
concerning reform, but finally came into conflict with 
Eugeni us IV and was suspended by him. Both par- 
ties, pope and council, now sought the support of the 
secular powers. It was to the interest of these to pre- 
vent a new schism and not to permit the complete 
failure of the reforms of Basle. The position of France 
in regard to these questions was to be discussed at a 
national council that King Charles yil commanded to 
meet at Bourges in May, 1438. This council declared 
itself neutral in the dispute between the pope and the 
synod, but accepted the greater part of the Basle de- 
crees on reform, modifying some on account of the 
special conditions in France; thes^ changes were made 
with the expectation that the council would ratify the 
modifications. On 7 July, 1438, the king issued a 
decree, the Pragmatic Sanction, in which he accepted 
the decisions and ordered the observance of them. 
Essentially it contains the tenets of the supremacy of 
an ecumenical council oyer the pope, of the regular 
holding of general councils, and of the limitation of 
papal reservations and demands of tribute. The sup- 

ression of annates by the Council of Basle was added, 

ut with the modification that a fifth of the former tax 
was conceded to the papal see. 

By this edict the French king issued a law of the 
secular legislative authority in purely ecclesiastical 
affairs. The recognition of the authority of the Coun- 
cil of Basle was only formal, for the validity of its deci- 
sions in France rested solely upon the ^ict of the 
king. As the law was recorded in the Parliaments these, 
especially the Parliament of Paris, received the lighter 
intejh^ering in the internal affairs of the Church, in 
addition, no attention had liieen paid to the pope, conse- 
quently every effort was made at Rome to have the law 
bet aside. Pius II (1458-64) declared it an infringe- 
ment of the rights of the papal see, and callea,upon the 
French bishops to aid in its suppression. Chanes VII 
appealed i^amst this to a general council. His suc- 
cessor Louis XI promised the pope to repeal the sanc- 
tion, but the Parliament of Paris and the university 
resisted, and the kin^ let the matter drop. In 1499 
Louis XII by explicit declaration renewed the en- 


forcement of the sanction. Leo X effected its an- 
nulment by means of a Concordat made with Francis 
I in 1516. ^ • 

III. The German Pragmatic Sanction of 14S9. — At 
the Diet of Frankfort held in March, 1438, the Ger- 
man ruling princes also declared their neutrality in the 
struggle between Eugenius IV and the Council of 
Basle. A new diet was held for further discussion of 
the matter in March, 1439, at Mainz, and this diet 
also accepted a series of the Basle deerrees of reform 
with modifications in individual cases. The diet re- 
served to itself the right to make other changes, and 
at a convenient time the council was to pass decisions 
on such points.^This is the substance of the “Instru- 
mentum acceptationis” of 26 March, 1439. The 
designation pragmatic sanction is, however, mislead- 
ing, for it was not confirmed by the emperor. 

IV. The Pragmatic Sanction of the Emperor Charles 
VI, — This edict, issued by the last German male 
member of the House of Hapsburg regulating the 
succession to his hereditary lands, was read 19 April, 
1713, before the ministers and councillors, but was 
temporarily kept secret. The law ordained that all 
the Austrian hereditary lands should always remain 
united, and that on the failure of male descendants 
they should pass to the daughters that might be born 
to the emperor; and not until their descendants died 
out should the right of succession revert to the daugh- 
ters of his brother, the Emperor Joseph 1 (1705-11), 
and to their male and female descendants. This prag- 
matic sanction was accepted by the estates of the 
Austrian lands in 1720-4; then in the course of 
time it was also recognized and guaranteed by the 
Powers of Europe, so that after the death of Charles 
VI his daughter Maria Theresa could succeed. 

V. The Pragmatic Sanction of Charles III of Spain. 
— Charles III was King of Naples and Sicily until he 
succeeded his brother Ferdinand upon the throne of 
Spain in 1759. The pragmatic sanction that he issued 
6 Oct., 1759, before he left Naples, is also an edict of 
succession. As earlier treaties forbade the union of 
Spain and Naples, he transferred Naples and Sicily, to 
his third son Ferdinand. Up to Ferdinand^s sixteenth 
year N aples was to be administered by a regency. The 
eldest son, Philip, was weak-minded; the second son 
Charles was to receive Spain. Charles III also pro- 
vided that in case Ferdinand^s line should become 
extinct his brothers Philip and Louis were to have the 
succession. The union of Naples and the Two Sicilies 
was expressly forbidden in the edict. 

HtcrcjenrOtukr, Ilandhuch dtr allgemeinen Kxrchengeaeh.^ ed. 
Kirsch, II (4th ed., Freiburg, 1904), 000-01, 931; Hefele. 
KonziliengeschicMe, VII (Freiburg, 1SG9), 702-70; Koch. 
Sanctio pragmatica Germanorum illustrata (Stninburg, 1789); 

Louis and the Pragmatic Sanction in The Month (London, Oct., 
1869), 366. 

Klemens Loffler. 

Pra|piiati8m, as a tendency in philosophy, signifies 
the insistence on usefulness or practical consequences 
as a test of truth. In its negative phase, it opposes 
what it styles the formalism or rationalism of Intellec- 
tualistic philosophy. That is, it objects to the view 
that concepts, judgments, and reasoning processes are 
representative of reality and the processes of reality. 
It considers them to be merely symbols, hypotheses 
and schemata devised by man to facilitate or render 
possible the use, or experience, of reality. This use, 
or experience, is the true test of real existence. In its 
positive phase, therefore, Pragmatism sets up as the 
standard of truth some non-rational test, such as ac- 
tion, satisfaction of needs, realization in'^conduct, the 
possibility of bein^ lived, and judges reality by this 
norm to the exclusi on of a ll othy-s. 

I. The Originjk^dp Pragmatism. — ^Although the 
Pragmatists themselves proclaim that JPragmatism is 
but a new namaffor old ways of thinking, they are not 
agreed as to the immediate sources of the Pragmatic 
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movement. Nevertheless, it is clear that Kant, who is 
held responsible for so many of the recent develop- 
ments in pmlosophy and theology, has had a deciding 
influence on the origin of I’ragmatism. Desc^tes, by 
reason of the emphasis he laid on the theoretical con- 
sciousness, I think, therefore I exist”, may be said to 
be the father of Intcllectualism. From Kant's substi- 
tution of moral for theoretical consciousness, from his 
insistence on “I ought” instead of “I think”, came a 
whole progeny of Voluntaristic or non-rational philos- 
ophies, especialijr Lotze's philosophy of value instead 
of validity”, wliich were not without influence on the 
founders of Pragmatism. Besides the influence of 
Kant, there is also to be rc^ckoned the trend of scien- 
tific thought during the hist half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. In ancient and medieval times the scientist 
aimed at the discovery of causes and the establishment 
of laws. The cause was a fact of experience, ascertain- 
able by empirical methods, and the law was a general- 
ization from facts, representing the real course of 
events in nature. With the advent of the evolution 
theory it was found that an unproved hypothesis or 
hypothetical cause, if it explains the facts observed, 
fulflls the same purpose and serves the same ends os a 
true cause or an established law. Indeed, if evolution, 
as a hypothesis, explains the facts observed in plant 
and animal life, or if a hypothetical medium, like ether, 
explains the facts observed in regard to light and heat, 
there is no reason, say the scientists, why we should 
concern ourselves further about the truth of evolution 
or the existence of ether. The hypothesis functions 
satisfactorily, and that is enough. F rorn this equaliza- 
tion of hypothesis w'ith law and of provisional explana- 
tion with proved fact arose the tendency to equalize 
postulates with axioms, and to regard as true any prin- 
ciple which works out w(?ll, or functions satisfactorily. 
Moreover, evolution had familiarized scientists with 
the notion that all progress is conditioned by adjust- 
ment to new conditions. It was natural, therefore, to 
consider that a problem presented to the thinking mind 
calls for the adjustment of the previous content of the 
mind to the new experience in the problem pondered. 
A principle or postulate or attitude of mind that would 
bnng about an adjustment would satisfy the mind for 
the time being, and would, therefore, solve the prob- 
lem. This satisfaction came, consequently, to be con- 
sidered a test of truth. This account, however, would 
be incomplete without a mention of the temperamen- 
tal, racial, and, in a sense, the environmental deter- 
minants of Pragmatism. The men who represent 
Pragmatism are of the motor-active type; the coun- 
try, namely the United Statc\s, in which Pragmatism 
has flourished most is pre-eminently a country of 
achievement, and the age in which Pragmatism has 
appeared is one which bestows its highest praise on 
successful endeavour. The first of the Pragmatists 
declares that Pragmatisni rests on the axiom ”The end 
of man is action”, an axiom, he adds, which does not 
recommend itself to him at sixty as forcibly as it did 
when he was thirty. 

II. The Puagmatists. — In a paper contributed to 
the ” Popular Science Monthly” in 1878 entitled 
”How to make our Ideas clear”, Mr. C. S. Peirce first 
used the word Pragmatism to designate a principle put 
forward by him as a rule to guide the scientist and the 
mathematician. The principle is that the meaning of 
any conception in the mind is the practical effect it 
will have in action. “Consider what effects which 
might conceivably have practical bearings we consider 
the object of pur conception to have. Then our con- 
ception of these effects is the whole of our conception 
of the object.” This rule remained unnoticea for 
twenty years, until it jiras takeij up by Professor Wil- 
liam James in his adfiress deliverecf at the University of 
California in J.898. “Pragmatisni, according to 
James, “is a temper of mind, an attitVde; it is also a 
theory of the nature of ideas and truth; and flpally) it 


is a theory about reality” (Journal of Phil., V, 85). 
As he uses the word, therefore, it designates (a) ^n 
attitude of mind towards philosophy, (b) an episte- 
mology, and (c) a metaphysics. James’s epistemology^ 
and metaphysics will be described in sections III and* 
IV. The attitude which he calls Pragmatism he de- 
fines as follows: “The whole function of philosophy 
ought to be to find out what definite difference it will 
make to you and me, at definite instants of our lives, 
if this world-formula or that world-formula be the true 
one” (Pragmatism, p. 60). Thus, when one is con- 
fronted with the evidence in favour of the formula 
“the human soul is immortal”, and then turns to the 
considerations put forward by the sceptic in favour of 
the formula “the human soul is not immortal”, what 
is he to do? If he is a Pragmatist, he will not be con- 
tent to weigh the evidence, to compare the case for 
with the case against immortality; he will not attempt 
to fit the affirmative or the negative into a “closed 
system” of thought; he will work out the conse- 
quences, the definite differences, that follow from each 
alternative, and decide in that way which of the two 
“works” better. The alternative which works better 
is true. The attitude of the Pragmatist is the atti- 
tude of looking away from first things, principles, 
categories, supposed necessities; and of looking 
towards last things, fruits, consequences, facts” (op. 
cit., 55). 

This view of the scope and attitude of philosophy is 
sustained in Professor James’s numerous contributions 
to the literature of Pragniatism (see bibliography), in 
lectures, articles, and reviews which obtained for him 
the distinction of being the most thorough-going and 
the most eminent, if not the most logical, of the Prag- 
matists. . Next in importance to James is Professor 
John Dewey, who in his “Studies in Logical Theory” 
and in a number of articles and lectures, defends the 
doctrine known variously as Instrumentalism, or Im- 
mediate Empiricism. According to Dewey, we are 
constantly acquiring new items of knowledge which 
are at first unrelated to the previous contents of the 
mind; or, in moments of reflection, we discover that 
there is some contradiction among the items of knowl- 
edge already acquired. This condition causes a strain 
or tension, the removal of which gives satisfaction to 
the thinker. An idea is “a plan of action”, which we 
use to relieve the strain; if it performs that function 
successfully, that i^ satisfactorily, it is true. The 
adjustment is not, however, one-sided. Both the old 
truths in the mind and the new truth that has just 
entered the mind must be modified before we can have 
satisfaction. Thus there is no static truth, much less 
absolute truth; there are truths, and these are con- 
stantly being ma^e true. This is the view which, 
under the names Personalism, and Humanism, has 
been emphasized by Professor F. S. Schiller, the fore- 
most of the English exponents of Pragmatism. “Hu- 
manism”, and “Studies in Humanipm” arc the titles 
of his principal works. Pragmatism, Schiller thinks, 
“is in reality only the application of Humanism to 
the theory of knowledge” (Humanisna, p. xxi), and 
Humanism is the doctrine that there is no absolute 
truth, but only truths, which are constantly being 
made true by the mind working on the data of expe- 
rience. 

On the Continent of Europe, Pramatism has not 
attained the same prominence as in English-spe^ng 
couniSHes. Nevertheless, writers who favour Prag- 
matism see in the teachings of Mach, Ostwald, Avena- 
rius, and gimmel a tendency towaras the Pragmatic * 
dcfinition«of philosophy. James, for instance, quotes 
Ostwald, the illustrious Leipzig chemist, as saying, ''I 
am accustomed to put questions to mv classes in this 
way: in what respects would the world be different if 
this alternative or that were true? If 1 can find nothing 
that would become different, then the alternative has no 
sense” (Pragmatism, p. 48). Avenarius’s “Criticism 
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of Experience”, and Simmers ” Philosophic des 
Glides’’ tend towards establishing the same criterion. 
In France, Rcnouvicr’s return to the point of view of 
j>ractical reason in his nco-Criticism, the so-called 
”new philosophy” which minimizes the value of scien- 
tific categories as interpretations of reality, and which 
has its chief representative in Poincar4, who, as James 
says, ” misses Pragmatism only by the breadth of a 
hair”, and, finally, Bergson, whom the Pragmatists 
everywhere recognize as the most brilliant and logical 
of their leaders, represent the growth and develop- 
ment of the French School of Pragmatism. Side by 
side with this French movement, and not uninfluenced 
by it, is the school of Catholic Immanent Apologists, 
beginning with 0116-1 japrune and coming down to 
Blondel and Le Roy, who exalt action, life, sentiment, 
or some other non-rational element into the sole ana 
supreme criterion of higher spiritual truth. In Italy, 
Giovanni Papini, author of ” Introduzione al prag- 
matismo”, takes his place among the most advanced 
exponents of the principle that ”the meaning of 
theories consists uniquely in the consequences which 
those who believe them true may expect from them” 
(Introd., p~ 28). Indeed, he seems at times to go far- 
ther than the American and English Pragmatists: 
when, for instance, in the “Popular Science Monthly” 
(Oct., 1907), he writes that Pragmatism “is less a 
philosophy than a method of doing without philos- 
ophy”. 

III. Pragmatic Theory of Knowledge. — In fair- 


ness to the Pragmatists it must be recorded that, when 
they claim to shift the centre of philosophic inquiry 
from the theoretical to the practical, they explain that 
by “practical” they do not understand merely the 
“bread and butter” consequences, but include also 
among j)ractical consequences such considerations as 
logical consistency, intellectual satisfaction, and har- 
mony of mental content; and James expressly affirms 
that by “practical” he means “particular and con- 
crete”. Individualism or Nominalism is, therefore, 
the starting-point of the Pragmatist. Indeed Dr. 
Schiller assures us that the consequences which are 
the test of truth must be the consequences to some one, 
for some purpose. The Intcllectualism against whicli 
Pragmatism is a revolt recognizes logical consistency 
among the tests of truth. But while Intcllectualism 
refers the truth to be treated to universal standards, 
to laws, principles, and to established generalizations. 
Pragmatism uses a standard which is particular, indi- 
vidual, personal. Besides, realistic Intcllectualism, 
such as was taught by the Scholastics, reco^pizes an 
order of real things, independent of the mind, not 
made by the mind, out given in experience, and uses 
that as a standard of truth, conformity to it being a 
test of truth, and lack of conformity being a proof of 
falseness. Pragmatism regards this realism as naive, 
as a relic of primitive modes of philosophizing, and is 
obliged, therefore, to test newly-accjuired truth by the 
standara of truth already in the mind, that is, by per- 
sonal or individual experience. Again, there underlies 
the pragmatic account of knowledge a Sensist psy- 
chology, latent, perhaps, so far as the consciousness 
of thel^agmatist is concerned. For the Pragmatist, 
although he docs not affirm that we have no knowledge 
superior. to sense knowledge, leaves no room in his 
philosophy for knowledge that represents universally 
andiiecessarily and, at the same time, validly. 


Knowiectee begins with sense-impressions. At*‘this 
point the Aagmatist falls into his initial error, an 
error, however, of which the idealistic InteVectualist 
is also guilty. What we are aware of, say both the 
Pragmatist and the Idealist, is not a thin|;, or a quality 
of an object, but the state of self, the subiective condi- 
tion, the “sensation of whiteness”, the “sensation of 
sweetness” etc. This error, fatah as it iSj need not 
detain us here, because, as has been said, it is common 
to Idealists and Pragmatists. It is, in fact, the luck- 


less Cartesian legacy to all modern systems . N ext, we 
come to percepts, concepts, or ideas. Incidentally, it 
may be remarked that the Pragmatist, in "common 
with the Sensist, this time, fails to distinguish between 
a percept, which is particular and contingent, and an 
idea or concept, which is universal and necessary . I .et 
us take the word concept, and use it as he does, w ith- 
out distinguishing its imecific meaning. What is the 
value of the concept? The Realist answers that it is a 
representation of reality, that, as in the case of the im- 
pression, so here, too, there is a something out side the 
mind which the concept represents and wdiieh is the 
primary test of the truth of the concept. The Prag- 
matist rejects the notion that concepts represent 
reality. However the Pragmatists may differ later on, 
they are all agreed on this point: James, Schiller, 
Bergson, Papini, the neo-Critics of science and the 
Immanentists. What, then, docs the concept do? 
Concepts, we arc told, arc tools fashioned oy the 
human mind for the manipulation of experience. 
James, for example, says “The notions of one Time, 
one Space . . . the distinctions between thoughts 

and things • . . the conceptions of classes with 

subclasses within them . . . surely all these w^re 

once definite conquests made at histone dates by our 
ancestors in their attempts to get the chaos of their 
crude individual experiences into a more shareable and 
manageable shape. They proved of such sovereign 
use as Denkmittel that they are now a part of the very 
structure of our mind” (Meaning of Truth, p. 62). 

A concept, therefore, is true if, when we use it as a 
tool to manipulate or handle our experience, the re- 
sults, the practical results, are satisfactory. It is true 
if it functions well; in other w'ords, if it “works”. 
Schiller expresses the same notion in almost identical 
words. Concepts, he tells us, are “tools slowly fash- 
ioned by the practical intelligence for the mastery of 
experience” (Studies in Humanism, p. 64). They are 
not static but dynamic; their work is never done. 
For each new experience has to be subjected to the 
process of manipulation, and this process implies the 
readjustment of all past experience. Hence, as Schiller 
says, there are truths but there is no truth ; or, as James 
expresses it, truth is not transcendent but ambulatory; 
that is to say, no truth is made and set aside, or out- 
side experience, for future reference of new truth to 
it ; experience is a stream out of which we can never 
step; no item of experience can ever be verified defi- 
nitely and irrevocably; it is verified provisionally 
now, but must be verified again to-morrow, when I 
accpiire a new experience. Vcrificability and not 
verification is the test of experience; and, therefore, 
the function of the concept, of any concept or of all 
of them, goes on indefinitely. 

Professor Dewey agrees with James and Schiller in 
his description of the meaning of concepts. He ap- 
pears to differ from them merely in the greater em- 
phasis which he lays on the strain or stress which the 
concept relieves. Our first experience, he says, is not 
knowledge properly so-called. When to this is added 
a second experience there is likely to arise in the mind 
a sense of contradiction, or, at least, a consciousness of 
the lack of co5rdination, between the first and the 
second. Hence arises doubt, or uneasiness, or strain, 
or some other form of the throes of thinking. We can- 
not rest until this painful condition is remedied. 
Therefore we inquire, and continue to inquire until 
we obtain an answer which satisfies by removing the 
inconsistency which existed, or by bringing about the 
adjustment which is required. In this inquiry we use 
the concept as a “ plan of action ” ; if the plan leads to 
satisfaction, it is true, if it does not, it is false. For 
Dewey, as for JamesjsAdLSchii^Qr, each adjustment 
means a going over^lliid a doing over of all the previous 
contents of exper^nce, or, at least, of those contents 
which are in any way relevant or referrable to the 
newly-acquired item. Here, therefore, we have once 
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more the doctrine that the concept is not static but 
dynamic# not fixed but fluent; its meaning is not its 
content but its f unction. The same doctrine is brought 
ont very forcibly by Bergson in his criticism of the cat- 
egories of science. The reality which science attempts 
to interpret is a stream, a continuum^ more like a living 
organism than a mineral substance. Truth in the 
mind of the scientist is, therefore, a vital stream, a suc- 
cession of concepts, each of which flows into its suc- 
cessor. To say that a given (concept represents things 
as they are can be true only in the fluent or functional 
sense. A concept cut out of the continuum of expe- 
rience at any moment no more represents the reality 
of science than a cross-section of a tissue represents 
the specific vital function of that tissue. When wo 
think we cut our concepts out of the continuum: to use 
our concepts as they were intended to be used, we must 
keep them in the stream of reality, that is, we must 
live them. 

If we pass now from the consideration* of concepts 
to that of judgment and reasoning, we find the same 
contrast between the intellectual Realist and the 
Pragmatist as in the case of concepts. The intellectual 
Realist defines judgment as a process of the mind, in 
which we pronounce the agreement or difference be- 
tween two things represented by the two concepts of 
the judgment. The things t.hemselvcs arc the stand- 
ard. Sometimes, as in self-evident judgments, we do 
not appeal to experience at tlic moment of judging, but 
perceive the agreement or difference after an analysis 
of the concepts. Sometimes, as in empirical judg- 
ments, we turn to experience for the evidence that 
enables us to judge. Self-evident truths are axiomatic, 
necessary, and universal, such as ‘‘All the radii of a 
given circle are cq^ual ”, or ^‘The w'hole is greater than 
its part”. Truths that arc not self-evident may 
change, if the facts change, as, for instance, “The pen 
I hold in my hand is six inches long ”, There are neces- 
sary truths, which are a legitimate standard by which 
to te.st new tniths; and there are truths of fact, 
which, as long as they remain true, are also legitimate 
tests cf new truth. Thus, systems of truth arc built 
up, and part of the system may be axiomatic truths, 
which need not be re-made or made over when a new 
truth is acquired. 

All this is swept aside by the Pragmatist with the 
same contempt as the naive realism which holds that 
concepts represent reality. There are no necessary 
truths, there are no axioms, says Pragmatism, but 
only postulates. A judgment is true if it functions in 
such a way as to explain our experiences, and it con- 
tinues to be true only so long as it does explain our 
experiences. The apparent self-evidence of axioms, 
says the Pragmatist, is due, not to the clearness and 
cogency of tne evidence arising from an analysis of 
concepts, much less is it due to the cogency of reality; 
it is due to a long-established habit of the race. The 
reason why I cannot help thinking that two and two 
are four is the habit of so thinking, a habit begun by 
our ancestors before they were human and indulged in 
by all their descendants ever since. All truths are, 
therefore, empirical : they are all “man-made ” ; hence 
Humanism is only another name for Pragmatism. 
Our judgments being all personal, in this sense, and 
based on our own experience, subject to the limita- 
tions imposed by the habits of the race, it follows that 
the conclusions which we draw from them when we 
reason are only hypothetical. They are valid only 
within our experience, and should not be carried be- 
yond the region of verifiable experience. Pragmatism, 
as James pointed out, docs not look backward to axi- 
oms, premises, systemsy but forward to consequences, 
results, fruits. In«point^.of*8&^^«» are, if we 

believe the Pragmatist, obligedSp subscribe to the 
doctrine of ,k)hn Stuart Mill that^ll truth is hypo- 
thetical, that “can be” and “cannot be” have refer- 
ence only to our experience, and that, for all we know, 


there may be in some remote region of space a country 
whe^re two and two are five, and a thing can be and not 
be at the same time. 

IV. Pragmatic Theory of Reality. — The atti- 
tude of Pragmatism towards metaphysics is some-' 
what ambiguous. Professor James was quoted above 
(Sec. 11) as saying that Pragmatism is “finally, a 
theory of reality”. Schiller, too, although he con- 
siders metaphysics to be “a luxury ”, and believes that 
“neither Pragmatism nor Humanism necessitates a 
metaphysics”, yet decides at last that Humanism 
“implies ultimately a voluntaristic metaphysics”. 
Papini, as is well known, puts forward the “corridor- 
theory”, according to which Pragiriatism is a method 
through which one may pass, or must pass, to enter 
the various apartments indicated by the signs “Mate- 
rialism”, “Idealism”, etc., although he confesses that 
the Pragmatist “will have an antipathy for all forms 
of Monism” (Introduziond, p. 29). As a matter of 
fact, the metaphysics of the Pragmatist is distinctly 
anti-Monistic. It denies the fundamental unity of 
reality and, adopting a word which seems to have 
been first used by Wolff to designate the doctrines of 
the Atomists and the Monadism of Leibniz, it styles 
the Pragmatic view of reality Pluralistic. ‘Pluralism, 
the doctrine, namely, that reality consists of a plural- 
ity or multiplicity of real things which cannot bo 
reduced to a oasic metaphysical unity, claims to offer 
the most consistent solution of three most important 
problems in philosophy. These are: (1) The possi- 
bility of real change; (2) the possibility of real variety 
or distinction among things; and (3) the possibility 
of freedom (see art. “Pluralism” in Baldwin, “Diet, 
of Philosophy and Psychology”). It is true that 
Monism fails on these points, since (1) it cannot con- 
sistently maintain the reality of change; (2) it tends 
to the Pantheistic view that all distinctions are merely 
limitations of the one being; and (3) it is inevitably 
Deterministic, excluding the possibility of true in- 
dividual freedom (see art. Monism). 

At the same time, Pluralism goes to the opposite 
extreme, for: (1) while it explains one term in the 
problem of change, it eliminates the other term, 
namely the original causal unity of all things in God, 
the First Cause; (2) while it accounts for variety, it 
cannot consistently explain the cosmic harmony and 
the multitudinous resemblances of things; and (3) 
while it strives to pain tain freedom, it does not dis- 
tinguish with sufficient care between freedom and 
causalism. James, the chief exponent of Pragmatic 
Pluralism, contrasts Pluralism and Monism as fol- 
lows: “Pluralism lets things really exist in the each- 
form or distributively. Monism thinks that the all- 
form or collective-unit form is the only form that is 
rational. The all-form allows of no taking up and 
dropping of connexions, for in the ^all’ the parts are 
essentially and externally co-implicated. In the each- 
form, on the contrary, a thing m^ be connected by 
intermediate things, with a thing with which it has 
no immediate or essential connexion. ... If the 
each-form be the eternal form of reality no less than 
the form of temporal appearance, we still have a 
coherent world, and not an incarnate incoherence, as 
is charged by so many absolutists. Our ^multiverse' 
still m&es a *imiverse’ ; for every part, though it may 
imt be in actual or immediate connexion, is neverthe- 
less in some possible or mediate connexion with ^eiy 
othdr partj however remote” (A Pluralistic Unfverse, 
324). This type of union James calls the “strung- 
along ty}>e”, the type of continuity, contijguity, oc 
concatenation, as opposed to the co-implication or in- 
tegration type of unity advocated by the absolute 
Monists. If one prefers a Greek name, he says, the 
unity may be called synechism. Others, however, 
prefer to call this iychism, or mere chance successiem. 
Peirce, for instance, holds that the impression 
novelty which a new occurrence produces is explicabla 
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ooly 6n the theory of chance, and Bergen seems to be 
ii^o better case when he tries to explain what he calls 
the devenir r6eL 

Tbe gbt of Pluralism is that Things are *with’ 
* one another in many ways, but nothing includes eveiy- 
thing or dominates over everything^; (ibid., p. 321). 
One of the consequences of this view is that, as Schil- 
ler says Personal Idealism”, p. 60), ”the world is 

what we make it”. “Sick souls”, and “tender- 
minded” people may, as James says, be content to 
take their places in a world already made according 
to law, divided off into categories by an Absolute 
Mind, and ready to be represented in the mind of the 
beholder, just as it is. This is the point of view of the 
Monist. But, the “strenuous”, and the “tough- 
minded” will not be content to take a ready-made 
world as they find it; they will make it for themselves, 
overcoming all difficulties, filling in the gaps, so to 
speak, and smoothing over the rough places by estab- 
lishing actual and immediate connexions among the 
events as they occur in experience. The Monistic 
view, James confesses, has a majesty of its own and a 
capacity to yield religious comfort to a most respect- 
able clas^ of minds. “But, from the human (prag- 
matic Pluralist) point of view, no one can pretend 
that it does not suffer from the faults of remoteness 
and abstractness. It is eminently a product of what 
I have ventured to call the Rationalistic temper. 
. . . It is dapper, it is noble in the bad sense, in 

the sense in which it is noble to be inapt for humble 
service. In this real world of sweat and dirt, it seems 
to me that when a view of things is ^ noble’, that 
ought to count as a presumption against its truth, and 
as a philosophic disqualification” (Pragmatism, pp. 
71 and 72). Moreover, Monism is a species of spirit- 
ual laziness, of moral cowardice. “They [the Mo- 
nists] mean that we have a right ever and anon to 
take a moral holiday, to let the world wag its own way, 
feeling that its issues are in better hands than ours and 
are none of our business” (ibid.^ p. 74). Pluralistic 
strenuosity suffers no such restraints; it recognizes no 
obstacle that cannot be overcome. The test of its 
audacity is its treatment of the idea of God. For the 
Pluralist, “God is not the absolute, but is Himself a 
part. . . . His functions can be taken as not 

wholly dissimilar to those of the other smaller parts — 
as similar to our functions, consequently, having an 
environment, being in time, and working out a history 
just like ourselves. He escapes from the foreignness 
from all that is human, of the static, timeless, perfect 
absolute” (A Pluralistic Universe, p. 318). God, 
then, is finite. We arc, indeed, internal parts of God, 
and not external creations. God is not identical with 
the universe, but a limited, conefitioned, part of it. 
We have here a new kind of Pantheism, a Pantheism 
of the “strung-along” type, and if James is content 
to have his philosophical democratic strenuosity 
judged by this Result, he has«very effectively con- 
demned his own case, not only in the estimation of 
aristocratic Absolutists but also in that of every 
Christian philosopher. 

V. Pbaqmatism and Religion. — It has been 
pointed out that one of the secrets of the popularity 
of Pragmatism is the belief that in the warfare be- 
tween teligion and Agnosticism the Pragmatists have, 
somehow, come to the rescue on the side of religious 
tnf^ (Pratt, “What is Pragmatism”, p. 175). • It 
should be admitted at oace that, by temperamental 
disposition, rather than by^force of logic, the Frag- 
' matist is inclined to uphold the vital and social im- 
portance of positive reh^ous (^ith. For mpi, religion 
IS not a mere attitude of mind, an illumination thrown 
on facts already ascertained, or a state of feeling 
which disposes one to place an emotional value on the 
truths revealed by science. It adds new facts and 
brings forward new truths which make a difference, 
and lead to differences, especially in conduct. Whether 
XII.— 22 


religions are proved or not, they have approved them- 
selves to the Pragmatist (Vaneties of Religious Ex- 
perience, p. 331). They should be jud^d by their 
intent and not merely by their content. James says 
expressly: “On Pragmatic principles, if the hypothesis 
of God works satisfactorily in the widest sense of the 
word, it is true” (Pragmatism, p. 299). This is open 
to two objections. In the first place, wliat functions 
or “works satisfactorily” is not the exisU*nce of God, 
but belief in the existence of God. In the struggle 
with Agnosticism and religious scepticism the tusk of 
the Christian apologist is not to prove that men be- 
lieve in God but to justify that belief by proving that 
God exists; and in this task the assistance which he 
receives from the Pragmatist is of doubtful value. In 
the second place, it will be remembered that the 
Pragmatist makes experience synonymous with real- 
ity. The consequences, therefore, which follow from 
the “hypothesis of God” must fall within actual or 
possible human experience, not of the inferential or 
deductive kind, but experience direct and intuitional. 
But it is clear that if we attach any definite meaning 
at all to the idea of God, we must mean a Being whose 
existence is not capable of direct intuitional experi- 
ence, except in the supernatural order, an order w hich, 
it need hardly be said, the Pragmatist does not admit. 
Wc do not need the Pragmatist to tell us that belief in 
God functions for good, that it brings order into our 
intellectual chaos, that it sustains us by confidence in 
the rationality of things here, and buoys us up with 
hope when we look towards the things tliat arc be- 
yond. What we need is assistance in the task of 
showing that that belief is founded on inferential 
evidence, and that the “hypothesis of Gotl” may be 
proved to be a fact. 

VI. Estimate op Pragmatism. — In a well-known 
assage of his work entitled “Pragmatism”, Professor 
ames sums up the achievements of the Pragmatists 
and outlines the future of the school. “The centre of 
gravity of philosophy must alter its place. The earth 
of things, long thrown into shado^y by the glories of 
the upper ether, must resume its rights. ... It 
will be an alteration in the ‘seat of authority’ that 
reminds one almost of the Protestant Reformation. 
And as, to papal minds, Protestantism has often 
seemed a mere mess of anarchy and confusion, such, 
no doubt, will Pragmatism often seem to ultra- 
Rationalist minds in philosophy. It would seem so 
much trash, philosophically. But life wags on, all 
the same, and compasses its ends, in Protestant coun- 
tries. I venture to think that philosopliic Protes- 
tantism will compass a not dissimilar prosperity” 
(Pragmatism, p. 123). It is, of course, too soon to 
judge the accuracy of this prophecy. Meantime, to 
minds papal, though not uUra-Rationalistic, the 
parallel here drawn seems quite just, historically and 
philosophically. Pragmatism is Individualistic. De- 
spite the disclaimers of some of its exponents, it sets 
up the Protagorean principle, “Man is the measure of 
all things”. For if Pragmatism means anything, it 
means that human consequences, “ coi^cquences to 
you and me”, are the test of the meaning and truth 
of our concepts, judgments, and reasonings. Prag- 
matism is Nominalistic. It denies the validity of 
content of universal concepts, and scornfully rejects 
the mere possibility of universal, all-including or even 
many-including, reality. It is, by implication, Sen- 
^tic. For in describing the functional value of con- 
cepts it restricts that function to immediate or remote 
sense-experience. It is Idealistic. For, despite its 
disclaimer of agreement with the intellectual Idealism 
of the Bradley type, it is guilty of the fundamental 
error of Idealbm whe n it makes reality to be co- 
extensive with describes its doctrine 

of perception in /terms of Cartesian Subjectivism. It 
is, in a sense. Anarchistic. Discardihg Intellectual- 
istic logic, it d/scards principles, and has no substitute 
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for them except individual experience. Like the saint. The struggle between pagan and Christian 
Reformers, who misunderstood or misrepresented the divided even the ducal family. On 28 September, 
theology bf^the Schoolmen, it has never grasped the 935, Wenceslaus was murdered by his brother Bole- 
true meaning of Scholastic Realism, always confound- slaw and his accomplices at the door of the church in , 
ing it with Intellectual Realism of the Absolutist type. Altbunzlau. Yet Boleslaw found him^lf obliged to 
Finally, by bringing all the problems of life within rule in a manner favourable to the Chratian-perman 
the scope of Pragmatism, which claims to be a system party. Much was done for the Christian civilization 
of philosophy, it introduces confusion into the rela- of Bohemia by his children, Boleslaw II the Pious, 
tions between philosophy and theology, and still Milada, and Dubravka. ^ Boleslaw II desired to be 
worse confusion into the relations between philosophy independent of Germany in ecclesiastical matters and 
and religion. It consistently appeals to future pros- sought to have Prague made a bishopric. Otto II of 
perity as a Pragmatic test of its truth, thus leaving Germany aided this effort, for he regarded it as a pro- 
the verdict to time and a future generation. But tection against Hungary. John XIII consented on 
with the elements of error and disorganization which condition that the Latin Rite should be used. Milada, 
it has embodied in its method and adopted in its sister of the duke, who lived in a Benedictine abbey at 
synthesis, it has done much, so the IntellectuaUst Rome, was appointed by the pope under the name of 
thinks, to prejudge its case. 

James, Varieties of Religious Experience (New York, 1902); 

Idem, Pragmaiism (New York, 1908) ; Idem, A Pluralistic Uni^ 
verse (New York, 1909); Idem, The Meaning of Truth (New York, 

1910); Dewey, Outlines of Ethics (Chicago, 1891); Idem, Stwlies 
in Logical Theory (Chicago, 1903); articles in Journal of Phi^ 
losophy, etc.; Scrilled, Personal Idealism (London, 1902); Idem, 

Humanism (London, 1903); Idem, Stwlies in Humanism (New 
York, 1907) ; Bbroson, If Evolution cT^airice (Paris, 1907) ; Idem, 

Matikre et mfmoire (Paris, 1897); Bawden, Principles of Prag~ 
matism (New York, 1910). 

Anti-Pragmatist: Pratt, What is Pragmatism? (New York, 

1909); ScHiNZ, Anti- Pragmatism (New York, 1909); Walker, 

Theories of Knowledge (New York, 1910); Faroes, Im arise de la 
certitude (Paris. 1907); LECiisRB, Pragmaiisme, modernisme, 
proieslantisme (Paris. 1909). 

Articles: Rivista difilosojia neo-scoldstica (April and Oct., 1910) ; 

Revue nSo-scolastigue (1907), pp. 220 sq. (1909), pp. 451 sq.; 

Revue des sciences phil. et thiol. (1907), pp. 105 sq., give an up-to- 
date bibliography of Pragmatism. Of the many articles which 
M>peared on the subject from the Catholic point of view, cf. 

Turner, New York Review (1906); Suanauan in Catholic Uni- 
versity Bulletin (1909 — ^) ; Sauvaoe, ibid. (1906 — ) ; Moore, Cath- 
olic World (Doc., 1909). Articles criticizing Pragmatism have 
appeared in the Philosophical Review, Creiohton in vols. XIII, 

XV. XVII; Hibben in vol. XVII; Bakewell in vol. XVII; 

Monist, Carus in vols. XVIII, XIX, etc. In defence of Prag- 
matism many articles have appeared in the Journal of Phil. 

Psychol, etc., and in Mind. A recent article on the French School 
of Pragmatism is entitled Le pragmaiisme de Vicole fran^aise in 
Rev. de phil. (April, 1910). 

William Turner, 

Prague, Archdiocese of (Pragenbis), in Bohemia. 

From about the middle of the sixth century Slavonic 
tribes advancing into Bohemia drove the Mar- 
comanni to the borders of the country. The Slavs 
soon came under the influence of the Carolingian 
civilization. In 845 Czech princes and their warriors 
appeared at the Court of Louis the German at Ratis- 
bon, where they were baptized on the octave of 
Epiphany (13 January) by the Bishop of Ratisbon. Maria abbess of the Abbey of St. George on the 
Although many German priests now came into Bohe- Hradschin, the first monastic foundation in Bohemia, 
mia to aid in the spread of Christianity, the land soon Bohemia then formed a part of the Diocese of Ratis- 
fell under the dominion of Moravia, which was natu- bon, suffragan of ^alzburg. St. Wolfgang drew up 
rally followed by the appearance of Slavonic priests the charter for the new diocese and it was made a sut- 
from Great Moravia. It is supposed, though it can- fragan of Mainz. 

not be proved, that the Bohemian Duke Bofiwoi Thietmar, a monk from Magdeburg who had a 
was baptized by Methodius, the apostle to the Slavs, thorough knowledge «f the Slavonic language, was 
The first Duke of Bohemia of whom there is historic appointed (973) the first Bishop of Prague. The new 
certainty that he was a Christian is Bofiwoi’s son, diocese included: Bohemia, Silesia including Cracow, 
Spitigniew, who in 895 allied himself to Carlmann’s and Lusatia; Moravia, western Hungary as far as the 
son, Amulf of Carinthia. Spitigniew's brother and Waag and Danube Rivers; Lower Austria between 
successor, Wratislaw I, built the church of St. George Taia and Kamp. In Moravia, Vraoen was appointed ' 
upon the Hradschin (castle hill) at Prague. His wife bishop. St. Adalbert, second Bishop of Prague, ap- 
Drahomira. who belonged to a pagan Slavonic family, points by Otto II at Verona, was consecrated by 
though prooably baptized, was not Christian at heart. Willigis of Mainz. He proved in Bohemia and 
Their sons, St. Wenceslaus and Boleslaw I the Cruel, Moravia a stern censor of morals, striving to suppifias 
were still minors at the death of their father. The concubinage among the cler^. polygamy, and heatnen 
most important factor in the history of Bohemia at practices, but, obliged tcawitndraw, took refuge in a 
this time was the opposition between the pagan or monastery ^t Rome. At the request of the Bohe- 
national part^ and the Christian or German party, mians he Returned witV twelve monks from Monte 
Wenceslaus hoped to gain everything from the Ger- Cassino, among them Christinus, Benedictus, and 
mans. Desiring to build a church upon the Hrad- Matthseus. In 993 Adalbert founded for these 
schin he requested ^rinisEdtlr'tj^ the diocesan monks the first monastery for men in Bohemia, that 
bishop who caipe to the consecratidlA. The church of Bfewnow near Pra^e (St. Margaret), and ap- 
was dedicated to St. Vitus, as Henry^ the Saxon of pointed his teacher Radla (Anastasius) abbot. Two 
Germany had sent a present of a precious relic of this years later Adalbert again obliged to flee. The 
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pope now dissolved his connexion with Prague and 
Ac&lbert died (997) a martyr in Prussia. Severus, 
sixth Bishop of Prague, was one of the retinue of Duke 
Bfetislaw Achilles, who brought (1039) the relics of 
St. Adalbert from Gnesen to Prague. The ambitious 
Bfetislaw wished to be independent of Germany. It 
was his intention to make use of the Benedictine 
monastery of Sazawa, founded in 1037, with a Grcck- 
Slavonic liturgy, as a national church; he appointed 
St. Procopius the first abbot of this monastery. A 
part of his plan was that Bishop Severus, as the lawful 
successor of St. Methodius, should receive the pallium. 
As, however, the Polish Church complained of the 
robbery of the relics of St. Adalbert, the duke and 
bishop became involved in an investigation and they 
were condemned to found a monastery as penance. 
Bfetislaw established the collegiate chapter of Alt- 
bunzlau in 1096 and two years later founded Raigem, 
the first monastery in Moravia. Raigem was united 
with Bfewnow. The next duke, Spitihnew, founded 
(1058) the collegiate church of St. Stephen at Leit- 
mentz. The Slavonic monks, who were replaced by 
Latin monks, were transferred to the monasteries of 
Vesprim, Yy^ehrad, Csanad, and Arad. Nicholas II 
granted the duke the honour of “the mitre** (a cloak) 
for an annual payment of one hundred marks; this 
honour was regarded as a sign of royal dignity. 
Spitihnew*s brothers, Wratislaw II, who succeeded 
him, and Jaromir (Gebhard), who was appointed 
Bishop of Prague, were men very different in charac- 
ter. In 1063 the duke gave his consent to the estab- 
lishment of the Diocese of Olmutz. The Bishop of 
Prague received compensation for what he lost in 
tithes and fiefs, and a monk named John, belonging to 
the monastery of Bfewnow, was appointed first 
Bishop of Olmiitz. The new bishop had much to 
suffer from Jaromir, who attacked and ill-treated him 
in his episcopal residence. Alexander II sent to 
Prague the legate Rudolphus, who held there a synodal 
diet at which, however, Jaromir did not appear. Jaro- 
mir was declared to be deposed; Gregory VII sum- 
moned the contending bishops to Rome. At the 
Easter synod of 1074, Jaromir expressed his regret for 
his ill-usage of John but was unwilling to yield the 
fief of Podvin. The pope now wrote to Wratislaw 
that if necessary he should drive Jaromir away by 
force. 

In the struggle over Investiture Wratislaw II and 
Jaromir supported Henry IV. After the death of 
Bishop John, Jaromir secured the union of Olmutz 
with Prague (1085-91), as his brother had received 
the title of king from Henry IV and consequently was 
entirely on the king’s side. Wratislaw soon deserted 
the emperor and gave Olmutz to t)is court chaplain 
We6el (Andreas I), who was made bishop. Jaiiomir 
died at Gran, where he was preparing to fight his rival. 
After We6ers death Henry IV invested the canon 
Andreas at Manti^ with the ring and crozier, but he 
was not consecrated until two years later. At Easter 
(1138) Bishop Henry of Olmiitz, called Zdik after his 
native town, entered the Premonstratensian Order in 
the church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. On 
his return, he persuaded the Bishop of Pr^ue, John 
I, to bring Premonstratensians from Stei^of near 
Cologne and establish them at Strahow. Bitter con- 
tention arose between Zdik and his clergy when the 
priifi^ps of Moravia rebelled against Wladlslaw rl, 
Duke of Bohemia. Zdik«adhered to the dukef and 
was, therefore, obliged to flee to Prague; after giving 
Vamings in vain he placed the rebels an(^ the land 
under bann and interdict, whigh were later^removed 
by the legate Guido. He deposed ecclesiastics who 
had concubines. Ordinations were only permitted 
on definite conditions. Wladislaw supported the 
legate so vigorously that it was said of nim that he 
had enforced clerical chastity throughout Bohemia. 
Wladislaw also granted Podvin in perpetuity to the 


bishop and bestowed on him the right to have a mint. 
Lucius II invited Zdik to Rome. On the wivy he was 
attacked and robbed near Boscowicz, and**m;aped to 
Leitomischl. In 1143, Bishop Otto settled Cister- 
cians from Waldsassen at Sedlek. When the Second 
Crusade was preached Bishop Henry of Olmiitz was 
the subdelegate of St. Bernard for Bohemia and 
Moravia. Henry himself went to Pomerania, but 
soon returned unsuccessful. In 1156, the Order of 
St. John of Jerusalem vras introduced in the hospice 
of St. Mary near the Prague bridge. Frederick I 
Barbarqssa in 1158 made Wladislaw a king in return 
for his aid against Lombardy. The right to crown the 
king was assigned to the Bishops of Prague and Ol- 
mutz. The Bohemian king and Bishop Daniel I 
supported Frederick in his bitter struggle with Alex- 
ander 111. The king and bishop wore excommuni- 
cated and when in 1167 the bishop died the clergy 
of Prague refused to recite the Office for the Dead. 
It was during the quarrel between Duke Pfemysl 
Ottokar I and Bishop Henry Bfetislaw that Kacim, 
Bishop of Olmutz, ordained deacons and priests at 
Prague in 1193 but forgot the laying on of hands. 
Two years later his succc8.sor, Engelbert, pcrfoi*med 
this part of the rite, but the cardinal legate Peter 
suspended the ordination and in 1197 the entire ordi- 
nation had to be repeated. At the renewed ordina- 
tion the cardinal legate insisted positively upon the 
vow of chastity. The candidates rebelled at this and 
Peter had to leave the church. Not long after, the 
legate succeeded in making a synod pass his demands, 
and the prosperity of the Bohemian Church rapidly 
increased. About this time St. Hrozata founded the 
Premonstratensian Abbey of Tepl, which he entered. 

Pfemysl Ot tokar I made Bohemia a hereditary 
kingdom, and independent of Germany; hence the 
Bishops. of Prague and Olmutz no longer received in- 
vestiture from the emperor but from the King of 
Bohemia. The cathedral chapter was to elect the 
bishop. Ottokar wished to make, Prague an archr 
bishopric with Olmutz as its suffragan. Innocent III, 
however, had all the hjss reason to be gracious to the 
Bohemian king as Ottokar had just changed his i;w- 
litical adherence from Otto IV to Philip of Swabia, 
against the wishes of the pope. The first king who 
received Bohemia by inheritance desired to annul the 
immunity of the clergy and take the church tithes for 
himself, while Bishop Andreas wished to enforce the 
decrees of the fourth Synod of Laberno. The king 
would not permit this. Andretis placed Bohemia un- 
der an interdict, the king cul. off all the bishop’s 
revenues. The pope commanded that Robert of Ol- 
mutz, who, in spite of the interdict, had celebrated 
Mass at Prague, should be punished. With the aid 
of a legate a fairly satisfactory agreement was reached 
(Concord of Skacenze, 1220). One of Ottokar’s 
daughters, St. Agnes, corresponded with St. Clare of 
Assisi, and founded the convent of St. Clare, called 
later St. Agnes, in 1234 at Prague; a^ saror major 
Agnes was the head of it. She also aided the founda- 
tion of the Order of the Knights of the Cross of the 
Red Star at Prague. While on his journey to Poland 
St. Hyacinth brought Dominicans to Prague, who 
established themselves in the monastery of St. 
Clement. Wenceslaus granted to the Franciscans 
the monastery of St. James in the Altstadt, Prague. 
Bohemian nobles who went to France became ac- 
quainted there with the Knights Templars. They 
introduced them into Bohemia and the order flour- 
ished to such extent that in 1240 Bohemia became a 
national priory and league had two colnmanderies. 
the Temple and St. Laurence. Church life flourished 
in Bohemia at this era; the country seemed “to 
breathe nothing Vfff^lfeiifle^ . King Wenceslaus 
remained a firm yflherent of Frederick II even after 
his deposition b / the Council of Lyons.' An interdict 
was pronounceyl over Bohemia and Bishop Nicholas 
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of Bohemia was suspended. Mass was only cele- 
brated in the monasteries and there behind closed 
doors wftlibut the ringing of bells. For some time, 
the Teutonic Knights had been fighting against the 
natives of i^ussia. In 1225 Pfemysl Ottokar II as- 
sumed the cross; he wished to gain the favour of the 
pope and Christendom. The name of the city of 
Konigsberg preserves tlie memory of the king, who 
was called not only the Golden but also the Iron. 
About this time (1256) the first heresy appeared in. 
Bohemia; the Flagellants came from Germany (see 
Flagellants). In gratitude for the successful issue 
of his struggle with B61a IV (battle of Krcsseiibrunn) 
Pfemysl Ottokar II in 1263 founded the Cistercian 
monastery of Goldenkron, so named because of a 
relic of the Crown of Thoms set in gold that had been 
given by St. Louis. Ottokar’s viceroy in Austria, 
Peter of Rosenberg, founded the monastery of Ilohen- 
furt in expiation of his sins and for the salvation of the 
souls of his ancestors. Bishop John 111 of Bohemia 
att(jndcd the Council of Vienna in 1276, which had 
been summoned by the king. The council’s nineteen 
canons treat of the behaviour of the clergy, of the 
cnal power of bishops and abbots, and the relations 
etween Christians and Jews. The Jews were to be 
distinguished by pointed hats, and on Good Friday 
they were not to appear in public. Bishop Bruno of 
Olmutz had brought to Ottokar from the Council of 
Lyons a letter written by the pope calling upon him 
to support the election of Rudolph of Hapsburg as 
Emperor of Germany. When Ottokar recommenced, 
he was excommunicated; consequently it was not until 
eighteen years after he had been ’killed in battle that 
he was buried in consecrated ground in the Cathedral 
of Prague. During this time, it is said, there were 
not less than twenty-one thousand Beghards in Bo- 
hemia. The country was also disturbed by off-shoots 
of the Waldensians who called themselves Apostolic 
Brethren ”, and ” Brethren of the Holy Spirit ”, They 
even wished to have wives and property in common 
and sought to live underground. They claimed that 
God did not trouble Himself about what happened 
under the earth and so have been called Gruhen-- 
heimer. 

Bishop John IV of Prague had taken part in pre- 

S aring the decrees concerning the dispute between the 
lendicant Orders and the secular priests, which were 
drawn up at Vienna. After his return, he desired to 
execute these decrees. The Mendicants were only 
to preach in their own churches and not there during 
the service at the parish church; they were not in any 
way to encroach upon the pastoral work, and must 
have episcopal authority to hear confessions. Tho 
Mendicants appealed to their exemption and made 
loud complaint that the bishop denied the validity of 
confessions heard by them. The parish priests of 
Prague announced that they would publish the deci- 
sions of the Council of Vienna in their churches. The 
Mendicants * also made their preparations. Bishop 
John established the Court of the Inquisition as the 
council had desired. When in the course of a year, 
however, this court delivered to the State fourteen 
heretics who were burned at the stake, the bishop sent 
the Inquisitoi’s away and opened their prisons. Com- 
plaint having been made against him, ne had to go to 
Avimion, and after an investigation of eleven years 
he finally returned home. After the suppression of 
the Knights Templar, their lands were given by King 
John of Luxemburg to other orders of knights, ana 
he substituted relimous houses founded by him. He 
also established the first Carthusian monastery in 
Bohemia, Maria Garten am Smichow, and at Raud- 
nitz a monastery of Augustinian Canons. The in- 
creasing prospenty reached its most 

flourishing period during the rei^ of Charles IV. 
The emperor had been educated at 2ue French court; 
his teacher and friend Peter de Ro(Udres was now 


Clement VI. It was, therefore, not difficult for 
Charles to obtain from him in 1344 a Bull raising 
Prague to an archbishopric, with the suffr^an Dio- 
ceses of Olmutz and of the newly founded Lcitoinischl. 
The archbishop was to anoint and crown the Bohe-* 
mian kings ; thus he was the Primate of Bohemia. The 
first arclibishop was St. Ernst of Pardubitz, the ad- 
visor of Charles IV in his great undertakings. Charles 
brought Matthias of Arras from Avignon to Prague 
so that, with the aid of Peter Parler of Gmilnd (in 
Suabia), he iniglit build the beautiful Cathedral of 
St. Vitus, the corner-stone of which had been laid 
by the emperor’s father. It is yet unfinished. The 
empero^ even included his crown among the treasures 
with which he thought to enrich the cathedral; from 
that time it adorned the head of St. Wenccslaus. The 
crown jewels were kept in the Castle of Karlstcin 
built by Arras. The chapel of Castle Karlstein was 
built in the shape of a cross; its walls were inlaid with 
Bohemian garnets on a gold ground, so that tho lights 
of the altar were reflected many hundred times. At 
Emaus Charles founded an abbey for Benedictines, 
who were to use the Glagolitic Liturgy in celebrating 
Mass. The foundation in which Charles was most 
interested was the University of Prague, Established 
in 1348, the oldest German university. The arch- 
bishop was to be its chancellor {Protector sludiorum et 
Cancellarius), In 1349 Archbishop Ernst held the 
celebrated provincial synod that defined the rights and 
duties of the clergy. Correctores Cleri were provided 
who were to supervise the carrying out of the Statuta 
Ernesli and to supply what was lacking. 

Now began a religious movement that plunged 
Bohemia and the surrounding countries into war, 
seriously retarded the growth of the Church, and left 
the See of Prague vacant for one hundred and forty 
years (1421-1561). For details of this period, see 
Hus AND Hussites; Constance, Council of: III. 
The Repression of Heresy. These hundred years 
of religious unrest had prepared a fruitful soil for the 
Reformation. Matthias preached Luther’s doctrines 
openly on the public roads; Thomas Mfinzer and 
Gallus Cahera preached them in Prague. King Fer- 
dinand, who had taken up his residence on the Hrad- 
schin, checked the growth of Protestantism, but the 
war over the Hungarian throne and the struggle witli 
the Turks impeded his efforts. Tho Utraquist Coiv 
sistory of Prague obtained in Mistopol an adminis- 
trator who was eveif inclined to lAitheranism. During 
the Smalkaldic war the Bohemian Brethren united 
with the Protestants. After the battle of Muhlbcrg 
(1547), the religious reformers, driven out of the cities 
of Bohemia, went to Poland and Prussia, which were 
added by the Bohemian Brethren as a third province 
to Bohemia and Moravia. The greatest aid received 
by the Catholic Church came from the Jesuits. In 
1556, Peter Canisius brought the first twelve Jesuits 
to St. Clement’s at l^faguc; their college there, called 
Clementinum, ranked with the Cafolinum. In 1561, 
Prague again received an archbishop, Anton Brus of 
Muglitz in Moravia. At the Council of Trent the 
archbishop sought to gain the cup for the laity, which 
Pius IV granted in 1567 for tho countries ruled by 
Ferdinand. As, however, the result expected from 
this concession did not appear, the Utraquists becom- 
ing more largely Lutheran, Pius V recalled thdpermis- 
siin. Maximilian II was more favourable to Protes- 
tantism. In 1567 he anmdled the Compacia fof the 
benefit of the Utraquists. ^ot only the Utraquislic 
Catholics, but also all Utraquists (Protestants) weroc 
to be tolei^ted. At the Diet of Prague they demanded 
the intrdduction of the Augsburg Confession. The 
''Bohemian Confession” was drawn up in twenty-five 
articles; it maintained Luther’s teachings, but was 
indefinite on the doctrine of the Eucharist. The ad- 
ministrator of the consistory was to ordain their 
priests also, while fifteen defenders were to be added 
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to the consisto^. Thus the imperial cities which had 
been Utraquistic rapidly became Lutheran. At Prague 
thnse Lutheran parishes were soon formed. When 
Rudolph II shut himself up in the castle on the 
Hradschin the archdukes of Austria selected Matthias 
as the head of the Hapsburg dynasty. The Bohemian 
estates, taking advantage of the family quarrel of the 
Hapsburgs, elected a directory and raised an army. 
They remained indeed loyal to Rudolph, but forc^ 
from him in 1609 the royal charter {Majestdtsbrief), 
which confirmed the Bohemian Confession, opened the 
university to the evangelical estates, granted them the 
right to elect defensors, and also permitted the three 
secular estates of lords, knights, and imperial cities to 
build Protestant churches and schools. Rudolph 
finally abdicated and in 1611 Cardinal Dietrichstein of 
Olmiitz crowned Matthias King of Bohemia (1611-9). 
Contrary to the regulations of the royal charter 
granted by Rudolph, subjects of the Archbishop of 
Prague built a Protestant church at Klostergrab and 
subjects of the Abbot of Braunau one at Braunau. 
The archbishop commanded these to be closed, and 
when the Emperor Matthias sanctioned this order the 
result was the Third Defenestration of Prague, with 
which the Thirty Y cars* W ar began. A government of 
thirty directors was formed, and the head of the Prot- 
estant Union and of the German Calvinists, Frederick 
V, Elector of the Palatinate, was elected King of 
Bolicmia. The Cathedral of Prague vras arranged for 
Calvinistic services; altars were torn down, pictures 
and statues destroyed. The court preacher Scultetus 
drew up an independent liturgy for Bohemia. 

A sovereign has seldom begun his reign under greater 
difficulties than Ferdinand II (1619-37). The insur- 
gents under Thurn were at the gates of Vienna; witliin 
the city the non-Catholic estates made common cause 
with the besiegers. Ferdinand, however, never yielded. 
After the battle of the White Mountain (1620) he took 
more severe measures against the disturbers; they 
were driven out of the country, the royal charter that 
had been the source of so much disorder was annulled, 
and a system of government introduced in 1627 that 
among other things made the clergy the first estate. 
It granted the bishops, prelates, and abbots seats and 
votes in the diet (the ecclesiastical bench) and the title 
of Primas regni to the archbishop. Only the Catholic 
religion was to be permitted . A n imperial commission 
of reform (“dragonnades**, ** saviours**) was to tra- 
verse the country purging it of preachers, lierctical 
schoolmasters and books. Thirty-six thousand fami- 
li(^s were welcomed in neighbouring countries, but with 
all this the country was not made thoroughly Cath- 
olic. Many conformed only externally and the vary- 
ing phases of the Thirty Years* War, for wliich in the 
end religion was merely the excuse, constantly favoured 
Protestantism. In the Peace of Westphalia (1648), 
however, Ferdinand III did not allow himself to be 
dictated to. During the period when princes were 
absolute rulers, events protected the Church against 
fresh attacks. Pastoral care, instruction, and eccle- 
siastical administration were improved. The Mont- 
seratines, Piarists, Theatines, and Ursuline nuns were 
introduced into the country, the clerical seminary was 
founded, and the new Dioceses of Ijeitmeritz (1655) 
and Koniggratz (1665) were erected. The old Univer- 
sity of Prague and the Clementinum, the Jesuit col- 
lege, were united into the Caroline-Ferdinand Univer- 
sity . The tax of fifteen kreuzers on salt, either mined 
in Bohemia or. imported, was applied to Church 
^ purposes, the St. Wenceslaus fund was used to dis- 
tribute good books, and the Emeritus fun^ was em- 
ployed to aid poor priests. i For two years from 
1712 the churches even in Prague were closed on 
account of the plague. In 1729 the canonization of 
St. John Nepomucene was celebrated with great festivi- 
ties. The power of the sovereign over the Church was 
introduced by Protestantism. The Catholic rulers at 


first only ajssumed this position as regards their Prot- 
estant subjects. In the course of time, however, they 
began to exercise this power also as regards their Cath- 
olic subjects. As the maintenance of religion (the 
Counter-Reformation) was their work and they ob- 
tained the chief patronage of the Church, a State 
Church was the natural consequence. Even in the 
reign of Maria Theresa edicts were issued concerning 
ecclesiastical matters. No one could take the vows of 
an order until fully twenty-four (1770); monastic 
prisons were to be suppressed (1771). As the basis of 
theolo^cal instruction were to be used: Sagan*s 
Catechism (1772), Riegger*s “ Institutiones iurispru- 
dentise ecclesiasticaj**, and Rautenstrauch’s ** Synopsis 
juris ccclesiastici**. Trumpets and drums could no 
longer be used in the churches; in the lessons of the 
Breviary for the feast of St. Gregory VII the places 
concerning the power of the pope to depose kings were 
to be omitted. Parish priests were expressly for- 
bidden to speak abusively of the laws of the country. 
Within ten years Joseph II issued sixty-two hundred 
laws, orders of the court, and ordinances. Even what 
was good showed marks of haste; laws and ordinances 
contradicted one another. When in 1781 tlie patent of 
toleration was issued quite a number who had been 
Protestants in secret now appeared as such openly. 
The Bull **In cccna Domini*^ and “Unigenitus** were 
to be suppressed. It was forbidden to study theology 
at Rome, Roman dignities and titles could only be 
assumed after obtaining permission of the ruler. A 
general seminary was established at Prague, where 
both secular prit\sts and candidates for the orders were 
to be educated. Even the number of Masses to be 
held in a church and the number of candles that could 
be used at such services were prescribed by law; the 
litany of the Trinity was forbidden ‘‘on account of 
various additions**. Many monasteries were sup- 
pressed, the remaining ones were regulated by the 
State, and fell into decay. One good measure of the 
emperor was, that he formed a fund for the mainte- 
nance of religion from the property of the suppressed 
monasteries and used it to increase the number of 
parishes. In this way Joseph II founded eighty-one 
parishes and three himdrecf and fourteen dependent 
churches in Bohemia. He also established the Diocese 
of Budweis. 

Jo8eph*s brother Leopold II soon changed condi* 
tions. The general seniinaries were abolished, there 
was no further suppression of monasteries, and books 
for theological instruction were submitted to the cen- 
sorship of the bishop. Francis II was a pious ruler, who 
took a serious view of his duty in regard to conscience 
and religious duties, but for nearly a generation the 
war with France claimed all the strength and energy 
of the Government. In the meantime both laity and 
clergy grew more and more accustomed to the Jose- 
phine reforms of the Church. Were any ecclesiastical 
concessions made the Josephinists raised a cry over 
the unjustifiable demands of the Church and the un- 
heard of concessions of the Government. One of the 
results of the French war was the demand of the Gov- 
ernment for the silver plate in 1806, 1809 etc., when 
all the Church silver not absolutely necessary went to 
the mint. In return, the churches received from the 
Government an acknowledgment of the indebted- 
ness. During this period the priest, Bernhard Bol- 
zano, a philosophical writer and professor of theology 
at the University of Prague, wrote: “Lehrbuch der 
Religionswissenschaft** (4 vols.); “Wissenschafts- 
lehre**; “Logic** (4 vols.); “Athanasia oder die 
Griinde fiir die Unsterblichkeit der Seele**; “Erbau- 
unpreden an die akadcmische Jugend** (4 vols.); 
“Ueber die Perfektibilitiit dcs Katholizismus**. The 
authorities were susnjw>ii 5 ^f Jum on account of his 
tcachinfjs, but hi^f&chbishop, rrince von Salm, pro- 
tected him. In TO20 he was removed ffom his profes- 
sorship and die/ in 1848. In 1848 Alois, Freiherr von 
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Schrcnk became Prince Archbishop of Prague. On 15 
March, the emperor announced his intention of grant- 
ing a constitution. Schrenk may have thought that 
“freedoih fa a great good for tiiose who know how to 
use it”. On 22 March he issued a censure, as some 
priests, forgetting their sacred calling, turned the pul- 
pit into a political platform. The freedom gained 
should rather be the signal for greater activity. PRs 
address at the Easter festival, posted on the streets in 
Czech and German, sought to allay the hostility to the 
Jewish population. A meeting of thirty-five ecclesias- 
tics, parish priests, members of orders, cathedral 
canons, professors, and prelates, called together with- 
out asking the consent of the archbishop by F. Nah- 
lowsky, principal of the seminary for Wends, Upper 
Lusatia, was held at the seminary on 18 and 22 May. 
In his address Nahlowsky expressed his opinion con- 
cerning the unsuitability of the unessential system of 
celibacy; the monasteries should be thoroughly re- 
formed. The proceedings of this assembly even ap- 
peared in print. Naturally both the archbishop and 
bishop Hille of Ijeitmeritz, of which diocese NaJilow- 
sky was a priest, expressed * ^ their deep sorrow * * . Late 
in August the pamphlet issued by the Bohemian epis- 
copate appeared. The contents discussed the two 
questions : What is the position of the Church towards 
the State in general and what are the special rights of 
the Church in dogma, liturgy, and administration. 
The strain he had undergone shattered the health of 
the archbishop and he died in March, 1849, at the age 
of forty-seven. His successor was Cardinal Schwarz- 
enberg. The present prince archbishop is Leo Cardi- 
nal von Skrbensky. 

The Archdiocese of PragueX1911) has a population 
of 2,228,750 Catholics, 63,475 Protestants, 51,016 
Jews. There are: 570 parishes; 1348 secular, 258 
regular priests; 1517 nuns in 76 orders. (See Bohe- 
mia; Moravia.) 

Dobnbb, Mon. hist. Boemiae (6 vols., Prague, 1764-85); Fontes 
rerum bohemicarum (4 vol»., Prague, 1871-84); Ginoely, Mon, 
hist. Bohemica (5 vols., Prague, 1864-90); Mon. Vat. res bohe- 
micas illustranlia, 1S4S!~1404 vols., Prague, 1903-05); Pelzel 
AND Dourowskt, Scrxptores rerum Bohemicarum (2 vols., Prague, 
1783-). Works on Bohemia: Bachmann, Gesch, B^hmens, I 
(1899) to 1400, II (1905) to 1526; Frind, Die Kirchengesch, 
Bdhmens (4 vols., Prague, 1864-78); Die Gesch. d. Bischdfe u. 
Erzbischafe von Prag (i’rague, 1873); Palacky, Gesch. von Boh^ 
men (9 vols., Prague, 1830-67); Schindler, D. smiale Wirken 
d. Kath. Kirche in d. Prager Erzdidzese (Vienna, 1902); Watten- 
BACH, BeUrdge zur Gesch. d, Christ. Kirche in Mdhren u. Bohmen 
(Vienna, 1849); Von Lutzow (non-Catholic), Bohemia, A Ilis^ 
torical Sketch (London, 1896); Denis, La Bohime depuis la 
Montagne Blanche (Paris, 1903). 

C. WOLFSGRUBER. 

University op Prague, founded by Charles IV 
with the consent of the Estates on the model of the 
universities of Paris and Bologna and confirmed 
at the emperor^s request by Clement Y1 as a sivdium 
generate. It was established by the Golden Bull 
of 7 April, 1345, and received imperial sanction 14 
September, 1349. Archbishop Ernst of Pardubitz 
took an active part in the foundation by obliging the 
clergy to contribute. Its official title is “jGnperial 
and Royal Franz Ferdinand University”; at the 
present time it is divided into two completely sepa- 
rated universities, one German and the other Bohe- 
mian or Czech, each having four faculties (namely, 
theology, jurisprudence, philosophy, and medicine), 
each its own rector ana four deans. Both universi- 
ties are national and arc under the immediate control 
of the Imperial and Royal Ministry of Education at 
Vienna. All professors are appointed by the State, 
even the theological professors; these latter are ap- 
point^ in a^eement with the Archbishop of Prague, 
who is chancellor of both theological faculties. 

I. History. — From the time of its founding the 
University of Prague jgap^ eppip n e d with four faculties, 
of which each came gradually tl^lect its dean for 
one half-year, ^nd jointly the rector,^ first for a year, 
then later for a half-year. On accol^mt of a dispute 


about an inheritance the faculty of law separated 
from the rest of the university in April, 1372, and 
from that time on, with the consent of the kvi^» 
formed what might be called an independent uni- 
versity under the direction of a dean of its own; 
the chancellor was the only official whose authority 
extended to all the faculties; this office was held 
in i>erpetuity by the Archbishop of Prague. The 
list of matriculations from 1372 to 1418 of the faculty 
of law is still in existence. The lectures were held in 
the colleges, of which the oldest was the Carolinum. 
The chapel of the Carolinum still stands and serves 
as the chapel of the university for the ceremony of 
l^iving degrees. Theological instruction was given 
m the Carolinum and in the monasteries. For the 
administration of its affairs the university was divided 
into four ” nations”, according to the native land 
of the teachers and students, namely: the Bohemian, 
including Bohemians, Moravians, southern Slavs, 
and Hungarians; the Bavarian, including Austrians, 
Swabians, natives of Franconia and of the Rhine 
provinces; the Polish, including Silesians, Poles, 
Russians; the Saxon, including inhabitants of the 
Margravate of Meissen, Thuringia, Upper and Lower 
Saxony^ Denmark, and Sweden. Each nation had 
a vote in all deliberations regarding the affairs of the 
university. This was changed in 1409. 

Although in 1403 tlie university had forbidden its 
members to follow the teachings of Wy(4if, yet his 
doctrine constantly gained adherents in tlie Bohemian 
nation, the most conspicuous being the magister. 
Jerome of Prague, and John IIus. The latter had 
translated Wyclif^s ”Trialogus” into Czech. In 

1401- 02 Hus had been dean of the faculty of arts, in 

1402- 03 rector of the university; he had also been an 
exceedingly popular preacher at the Bethlehem 
chapel. The majority of the other three nations of 
the university had declared themselves, together with 
the Archbishop of Prague, on the side of Gregory 
XII, to whom King Wenccslaus IV was opposed, 
and Hus knew how to make use of the king^s dis- 
pleasure at this to obtain from him what is called 
the “Kuttenberg Decree” of 18 January, 1409. 
This gave the Bohemian nation three votes in all the 
affairs of the university and only one vote to all the 
other nations together; the result of this decree was 
the emigration of the German professors and students 
to Leipzig in May, 1409. In 1408 the university 
had about 200 doctjprs and magisters, 500 bachelors, 
and 30,000 students; it now lost a large part of this 
number, accounts of the loss varying from 5000 to 
20,000 including 46 professors. This was the be- 
ginning of the decline of the university, from now on 
a national Bohemian institution, which sank to a 
very low status. ,»For the faithfulness of Hub’s op- 
ponents led to a far-reaching division between the 
theological and the secular faculties, as the latter 
held firmly to his teachings even after he was burnt 
by the Council of Constance (14/4). The faculty 
of arts became a centre of the Hussite movement, 
and the chief doctrinal authority of the Utraquists. 

On account of the part taken by the university in 
ecclesiastico-political affairs, its position as a centre 
of learning suffered. No degrees were given in the 
years 1417-30; at times there were only eight or nine 

E rofessors, as in 1419 the faculties of theology and 
^ kw disappeared, and only the faculty of arts remained 
in existence. There were also very few studentg,*for 
manjf were unwilling to study under the Calixtine 
faculties and therefore went into foreign countries. 
The holdings of the university were taken by the.* 
Emperor JSigismund asthis personal property. Under 
the impulse of Humanism some progress was made 
by the philosophical faculty when the Emperor 
Rudolf li (1612) took im his residence in Prague, but 
it did not last long. The only thing to the credit 
of the university was what it did in directing the school 
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system of the country. In the meantime the Em- 
peror Ferdinand 1 had called the Jesuits to Prague, 
in^l556, and these had opened an academy near St. 
Clement’s, the ijrnpcrial letter of foundation being 
dated 1562. This academy comprised a gymnaaium 
*of six classes as well as an institute for teaching the- 
ology and philosophy arranged according to the 
‘‘Plan of Study” {Ratio studiorum) of the Society. 
At first there was only one teacher for each of the two 
departments of theology and philosophy. In addi- 
tion, a large college was built near St. Clement’s, 
which on this account was called the Clementina, 
or, after its founder, the Ferdinandea. The right 
of giving degrees, which it received from the emperor 
in 1562, was sharply contested by the old university, 
the Carolina. 

After the battle of the White Mountain, the Jesuits, 
who had been expelled in the years 1618-21, came 
to have a predominant influence over the emperor 
in matters concerning instruction on account of their 
“Plan of study”, and tlie great work they did for 
Catholicism. An imperial decree of 19 September, 
1622, gave them the supreme control of the entire 
school system of Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia. In 
November of the same year, after the resignation of the 
remaining four professors, they were also given con- 
trol of the Carolina together with nine colleges, and all 
the rights and revenues of these, so that whoever 
was rector of the Jesuit college was the future rector 
of the Carolo-Ferdinandea. The right of giving de- 
crees, of holding the chancellorship, and of appoint- 
ing the secular professors was also granted to the 
Jesuits. Cardinal Ernst, Count von Harrach, who 
opposed this union of the university with another 
institution and the withdrawal of the archicpiscopal 
right to the chancellorship, prevented the drawing-up 
of the imperial Golden Bull for the confirmation of 
these grants. He also founded an archicpiscopal 
seminary of his own, the Collegium Adalbertinuin, 
in order to secure his influence over the students in 
training for the priesthood. In 1638 Ferdinand III 
limited the monopoly of teaching enjoyed by the 
Jesuits by taking from them the rights, properties, 
and archives of the Carolina, the faculties of law and 
medicine, and making these once more independent 
under an imperial protector. During the last year 
of the Thirty Years’ War the Karls Bridge of Prague 
was courageously defended against the Swedes by the 
students of the Carolina and Clementina under the 
leadership of the Jesuit Father Gebrge PlachJ'. After 
’ this war the university received its permanent con- 
stitution and by a formal ceremony (4 March, 1654) 
the Carolo-Ferdinandea was again united and placed 
under a chancellor, the Archbishop of Prague, and 
an imperial superintendent. The Jesuits retained 
all the professorships in the philosophical and theo- 
logical faculties up to 1757, when a Dominican and an 
Augustinian were also appointed to give theological 
instruction. In the two secular /acuities the iiumber 
of lay professors ' increased after the abolition, in 
1612, of the obligatory celibacy of the professors. 
The secular professors were appointed by the em- 
eror, the Jesuit professors were merely presented to 
im. They held closely to the Ratio studiorum of 
the Society and, in regard to discipline and juris- 
diction, .they were entirely their own masters. The 
theological faculty had four regular professorshiDs; 
thaf of law, four to six; the philosophical, three ^ 
five;* the medical, five. • • 

The dilapidated Carolinum was rebuilt in 1718 
^by Max Kanka at the expense of the State. The 
university was strictly Cathojic: the profession of 
faith that had to be made on receiving a degree before 
the chancellor, the Archbishop of Prague, excluded 
non-Catholics from the professorships; the rector 
panted the degrees for the ecclesiastical chancellor 
Kpro cancellario ) . The laws of the university prescribed 


that the whole teaching corps should receive CommU'> 
nion on Maundy Thursday, and (after 1602) should 
take part as a body in the Corpus Christi procession. 
From 1650 those who received degrees toolf ah oath to 
maintain the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed 
Virgin as long as the Church did not decide against it, 
and this oath was annually renewed on 8 December by 
all the Gives academid. Such, on the whole, w^as the 
status which continued until the bureaucratic reform 
of the universities of Austria in 1752 and 1754. This 
reform deprived the universities of many of their 
corporate rights, and rectors appointed by the State 
were placed at the head of the faculties; as neither 
the rectors nor the deans so appointed were pro- 
fessors, the Senate was little more than an ornamental 
body. Matters remained thus until 1849. A great 
change was brought about in the entire school 
system of Austria by the suppression of the Jesuits 
in 1773: secular priests now received positions in the 
theological faculty, and laymen were appointed to 
the philosophical faculty. In 1781 the prevailing 
Josephinisni opened academic offices to non-Catho- 
lics, and this was followed, in 1785, by the appoint- 
ment of the first Protestant as professor in the philo- 
sophical faculty; in 1781 Jews were permitted to 
study at the university, and in 1790 they were allowed 
to receive degrees. The jurammtum de Immaailata 
Conceptione and the profession of faith on receiving 
a degree were dropped in 1782. The new regula- 
tions concerning studies (1784) increased the number 
of professorships and teaching positions in all the 
faculties; German was imide the language of in- 
struction, only pastoral theology and obstetrics were 
taught in Czech. In 1784 the professors dropped the 
dress peculiar to the university, which has been re- 
tained to the present only by the five proctors, the 
upper proctor and the proctors for the four faculties. 
The university was completely under the guardian- 
ship of the state, which prescribed the text-books, 
themes for disputation, semi-annual examinations 
and fees; in making all these changes, practical train- 
ing was kept in view. It was not until the revolu- 
tionary year of 1848 in which the students of the Uni- 
versity of Prague took up arms that a radical change 
was made. 

The “regulation respecting study” of 1 October, 
1850, is based upon freedom of teaching and learning. 
By this law and that “concerning the organization 
of academic boards of control” the early autonomy 
of the university with its independent election of 
rectors and deans was restored. The religious 
limitations upon academic degrees and positions were 
to be entirely removed; although as late as 1863 
a Protestant elected dean of the philosophical faculty 
failed of confirmation by the State. Since that time 
the election of non-Catholics as deans and rectors 
has been of common occurrence. Jews, also, have 
held the office of dean, but not, so far, that of rector, 
two who were elected having declined the position. 
Great difficulties have arisen from the national condi- 
tions. One indication of the constitutional tendency 
was a constant development of the national and 
political consciousness of the Czech majority of the 
Bohemian people. The university recognized this 
to a limited degree by founding parallel Czech pro- 
fessorships. Thus, in 1863, out of 187 lecture 
courses 22 were in Czech; the number was increased 
but even this did not satisfy the Czechs. Conse- 

S uentJv, after long negotiations, the Carolo-Fer- 
inandea was divid^ into a German and a Bohemian 
Karl-Ferdinand University, by the law of 28 Feb- 
ruary, 1882. The academic authorities 'and institu- 
tions of each section arc entirely independent of 
the other section; only the the Carolinum and 

the university libn^y are in common. The sepa-a- 
tion came into e^ct in the winter sempstcr of 1882- 
83, but it did fiot include the theological faculty# 
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where lectures are generally given in Latin, on ac- 
count of the opposition of Cardinal Schwarzenburg. 
Under Schwarzenburg’s successor, Cardinal Count 
Schonbofn'^this faculty was also divided in the winter 
semester of 1891-*-2, while the ^chiepiscopal semi- 
nary for priests remained mixed in nationality. The 
sum of 93,000 kronen is required for the maintenance 
of the 150 students of this seminary — i. e. about 620 
kronen apiece (a krone is twenty cents). Of this 
amount 32,043 kronen come from the revenues of 
the seminary; the rest is granted by the State. The 
separation and the constantly increasing needs of 
the work of teaching make new buildings necessary. 
Two new university buildings to replace the inade- 
quate Carolinum are in course of construction. 

II. Present Condition. — In the winter semester 
of 1909-10 the German Karl-Ferdinand University 
had 1778 students; these were divided into: 58 theo- 
logical students, for both the secular priesthood and 
religious orders; 755 law students; 376 medical; 
589 philosophical. Among the students were about 
80 women. The professors were divided as follows: 
theology, 7 regular professors, 1 assistant professor, 
1 docent; law, 12 regular professors, 2 assistant pro- 
fessors, 4 docents; medicine, 15 regular professors, 
19 assistant, 30 docents; philosophy, 30 regular 
professors, 8 assistant, 19 docents, 7 lecturers. The 
budget for the year (not including building expenses) 
was: 1,612,246 kronen ($322,450) for regular ex- 
penses, 94,534 kronen for extraordinary expenses. 
The student associations, copied from those in the 
German Empire, are highly developed. The prin- 
cipal ones arc: the “Reading and Debating Club of 
the German Students founded in 1848, with about 
500 members; the “Germania”, founded in 1892, 
with 600 members (both Liberal associations); the 
Catholic association. “Academia”, founded in 1909, 
with over a hundred members. In the face of over 
twenty student corjis which have colours of their 
own and favour duelling, the three Catholic corps with 
about a hundred active members have a difficult 
position; yet they continually increase in number. 
In aid of the students there is a German students’ 
home with a hundred rooms and a students’ commons. 
The Bohemian Karl-Fcrdinand University in the 
winter semester of 1909-10 included 4319 students; 
of these 131 were theological students belonging both 
to the secular and regidar clergy; 1962 law students; 
687 medical; 1539 philosophical; 256 students were 
women. The profeasors were divided as follows: 
theological faculty, 8 regular professors, 2 docents; 
law, 12 regular, 7 assistant professors, 12 docents; 
medicine, 16 regular professors, 22 assistant, 24 
docents; philosophy, 29 regular, 16 assistant, 35 
docents, 11 lecturers. The annual budget amounts 
to 1,763,790 kronen ($352,758) for rc^lar expendi- 
tures, and 117,760 kronen for extraordinary expendi- 
tures, without including building expenses. The 
theological faculty is temporarily housed in a private 
residence. The “Academic Reading Society” 
(Akadcmick^ dtcndfskjr spolek) is Liberal in religion, 
the “Svaz cesko-slovanas-kdho studentstva” is more 
radical still. In comparison with these the Catholic 
associations arc comparatively weak. They are: 
”Dru4stvo Arno&ta z Pardubie” (100 to 200 mem- 
bers), “Ceska akademicka Liga”, and -the Slavonic 
”Dan”. In aildition to the Hlaska house of studies 
for students, there is a Catholic home for students 
founded by Ernst von Pardubitz. The library com- 
mon to both universities, and to which the public 
is also admitted, contains 375,630 volumes; among 
these are 392l manuscripts, and 1523 early printed 
books. The expenses ot the library for 1910 were 
178,509 kronen ($3 5.702). 

ToMAK.(7Mcft. (l^ue. 1849) ; loEM.GeaeJ^. 

9on Prag (12 vole., Prague, 186&*1901), in^onemiaii; Zscbokka, 
TKeologiache Sludden und Anatallen im OaterUich (Vienna, 18M), 
157*219; £riiann-Horn, Bibliographia deiUachen Uni- 


vwrntdUn, II (Leipsig, 1904), nn. 14790 sqq.; Die KarUFerdi^ 
nanda-Univeraitdt tn Frag 1849-1898 (Prague, 1898); Prog aU 
detUecher Hoehachvlatadt (2nd ed., Prague, 1910); Rabhdall. Uni- 
verntiee of the Middle Ages, II (Oxford. 189.5). 

Karl Uilgenreiner. 

Prato. See Pibtoia and Prato, Diocese of. 

Prazeas, an early anti-Montanist, is known to us 
only by Tertullian’s book “Ad versus Praxean”. 
His name in the list of heresies appended to the ” De 
Prescript ionibus ” of that writer (an anonymous 
epitome of the lost “Syntagma” of Hippolytus) is a 
correction made by some ancient diorthotea for Noetus. 
Praxeas was an Asiatic, and was inflated with pride 
(says Tertullian) as a confessor of the Faith because 
he had,, been for a short time in prison. He was 
well received at Rome (c. 190-98) by the pope 
(Victor, or possibly Zephyrinus) . The latter pope had 
decided to acknowledge the prophetic gifts of Mon- 
tanus, Prisc^and Maximilla (if we may believe 
Tertullian). The intention had been sufficiently 
public to bring peace to the Churches of Asia and 
Phrygia — so much depended on the papal sanction; 
but Praxeas prevailed upon the pope to recall his 
letter. He came to Carthage before Tertullian had 
renounced the Catholic communion (c. 206-8). 
He taught Monarchian doctrine there, or at least 
doctrine which Tertullian regarded as Monarchian: 

* * Patrem cruci fixit ; Paraclitum f ugavit ’ ’ — ‘ ‘ Having 
driven out the Paraclete [Montanus], he now cruci- 
fied the Father ”. He was refuted, evidently by Tcr- 
tullian himself, and gave an explanation or recanta- 
tion in writing, which, when Tertullian wrote several 
years afterwards, was still in the hands of the au- 
thorities of the Carthaginian Church, the “carnal”, 
as he affects to call them. When Tertullian wrote 
he himself was no longer in the Church; Monarchian- 
ism had sprung up again, but he does not mention 
its leaders at Rome, and directs his whole argument 
against his old enemy Praxeas. But the arguments 
which he refutes are doubtless those of Kpigonus and 
Cleomenes. There is little reason for thinking that 
Praxeas was a heresiarch, and less for identifying him 
with Noetus, or one of his disciples. He was very 
likely merely an adversary of the Montanists who 
used some quasi-Monarchian expressions when at 
Carthage, but afterwards withdrew them when he saw 
they might be misunderstood. On the identification 
by Hagcman of Praxeas with Callistus, see Monar- 

CHIANS. 

For bibliography see' Monarchians; also La thio- 

logic de TertuUien (Paris, 1908). 

John Chapman. 

Prazedes and Pudentiana, martyrs of an un- 
known era. The seventh-century itineraries to the 
graves of the Rom^in martyrs mention in the catacomb 
of Priscilla two female martyrs called Potentiana 
(Potenciana) and Praxedis (Praxidis). They occupied 
tul joining graves in this catacomb (De Rossi, “Roma 
sott.”, 1, 176-7). Otthe various MSS. of the “Mar- 
tyrologium Hieronymianum” only the Echternach 
Codex (Cod. Eptern.) gives the name of St. Praxedes 
on 21 July (“Martyrol. Hieronym.”, ed. De Rossi- 
Duchesne, 94), but it looks like a later addition, and 
not as if it came from the fourth-century Roman 
Martyrology. St. Potentiana’s name is found under 
19 May in the Martyrology of Reichenau. Pyaxedes 
aijd Pudentiana were venerated as martyrs at Rome. 
Later legends connect them with the founder o('the 
old title-church of Rome, Wtituhis Pudentis”, called 
also the “ecclesia Pudentiana”. Legend makes 
Pudens a pupil of St. Peter, and Praxedes and Poten- ' 
tiana, his daughters. J^ater Potentiana became cue- 
tomanly known as “Pudentiana”, probably because 
the “ecclesia Pudentiana” was designated as “eccl. 
sanctsB Pudentianae” and Pudentiana was identified 
with Potentiana. The two female figures offering 
their crowns to Christ in the mosaic of the apse in St 
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Pudentiana are probably Potentiana and Praxedes. 
The veneration of these martyrs therefore was in the 
fourth century connected in a particular manner with 
(he ^^Titulus Pudcntis’\ About that time a new 
church, “titulus Praxedis”, was built near Santa 
Maria Maggiorc, and the veneration of St. Praxedes 
was now especially connected with it. When Paschal 
I (817-824) rebuilt the church in its present form he 
translated to it the bones of Sts. Praxedes, Poten- 
tiana, and other martyrs. St. Pudentiana’s feast is 
observed on 19 May, St. Praxedes’s on 21 July. 

Ada iS«S., IV May, 299 sq.; Bibl, haoioQr. lal.^ IT. 1007, 1017; 
Dufourcq, Lea Geata martyrum romaina, I (Paria, 1900), 127-30: 
Db Waal, Der Titulua Praxedia in Hdm. Quartalachrift, XIX 
(lOO.*}), Arch., 100 sqq.; T)e Rossi, Muaaici delle chieae^i Roma 
(Rome, 1899), plate X (8anta Pudenziana), plate XXV (Santa 
Prasaedo) ; Marucchi, Baailiguea et igliaea de Rome (Rome, 1909), 
323 sqq., 364 aqq. 

J. P. Kirsch. 

Pray, George, abbot, canon, librarian of the Um- 
versity library of Buda, and important Hungarian his- 
torian, b. at Ersekujvdr. 11 Sept., 1723; d. in Pesth, 23 
Sept., 1801. His family came from the Tyrol. He 
studied in Pozsony, entered the Society of Jesus in 
1745, spent two years in the Jesuit college (St. Ann’s) 
in Vienna, and completed his higher studies at Nagy- 
Szombat . He taught at N agy-V drad, Trenesdn, N agy- 
Szombat, and Pozsony. In 1754 he was ordained and 
continued teaching in Rozsnyd and in the Theresianum 
at Vienna, where he was professor of political science 
and, at the same time, tutor to the Princes of Salm. 
He was professor in Gy or (1758), Nagy-Szombat 
(1759), and Buda (1760), where, among other subjects, 
he lectured on moral theology. After the suppression 
of the Jesuits (1773) he went to the Archdiocese of 
Gran, and Maria Theresa appointed him imperial 
historiographer, with a yearly income of 400 florins. 
When the University of Nagy-Szombat was transferred 
to Pesth (1777), Pray was given charge of the library; 
he resigned this position in 1780, but resumed it m 
1 784. During this year he surrendered his manuscripts 
and collection of documents to the university libra^ 
for a life annuity of 400 florins. He became canon in 
Grosswardein (1790), and was sent by the chapter as 
its representative to the Hungarian Reichstag. Later 
he became Abbot of Tormowa. His literary activity 
embraced the history of Hungary, especially the earlier 
centuries, the history of the Catholic Church in Hun- 
gary, and editing the sources of Himgarian history. He 
was the first to draw attention tolhe oldest coherent 
text in the Hungarian language, ^’Oratio funebris”, 
dating probably from 1199, which was called after him 
“The Pray-codex”. Among his works may be men- 
tioned: ^’Annales vetcres Hunnorum, Avarorum et 
Hungarorum, 210 ad 997” (Vienna. 1761); ”Annales 
regum Hungarise, 997-1564” (5vols., Vienna, 1763- 
70); “VitaS. Elisabethas” (Vienna, 1770); “Specimen 
Hierarchise Hungarise” (2 vols., Presburg, 1776-9). 

SsiNNYEi in Magyar itdk Slate Sa munkdi (Lira and works of 
Hungarian writers). XI, where the bibliography of hu works and 
matter concerning him are collected. 

A, AldXsy. 

Prayer, Apostleship of. See Apostleship of 
Prayer. 

Prayer (Gr. Lat. precaiif Fr. pricr, to 

plead, to beg, to ask earnestly), an act of the virtue 
of ^ligion which consists in asking proper gifts or 
grac^ from God^ In a more general sense it is the 
application of the mind t(f*Divme things, not merely 
jto acquire a knowledge of them but to make use of 
such knowledge as a means of union with Cqpd. This 
may be done by acts of praise and thanksgiving, but 
petition is the principal act of prayer. The words 
used to express it in Scripture are: to call upon (Gen., 
iy. 26); to intercede (Job, xxii, 10)j to meditate (Is., 
liii, 10); to consult (I Kings, xxviii, 6); to bes^h 
(Ex., xxxii, 11); and, very commonly, to cry out to. 
The Fathers speak of it as the elevation of the mind 


to God with a view to asking proper things from Him 
(St. John Damascene, “De fiae’ , III, xxiv. in P. O.. 
XCIV, 1090); communing and conversing^v,*ith Goa 
(St. Gregory of Nyssa, “De oratione dom.”, in P. G., 
XLIV, 1125); talking with God (St. John Clirysos- 
tom, “Horn, xxx in Gen.”, n. 5, in P. G., LI II, 280). 
It is therefore the expression of our desires to God 
whether for ourselves or others. I'his expression is 
not intended to instruct or direct God what to do, 
but to appeal to His goodness for the things we need; 
and the appeal is iiecessai-y, not because He is igno- 
rant of our needs or sentiments, but to give definite 
form to our desires, to concentrate our whole attention 
on what we have to recommend to Him, to help us 
appreciate our close personal relation with Him. The 
expression need not be external or vocal; internal 
or mental is sufficient. 

By prayer we acknowledge God’s power and good- 
ness, our own neediness and deiiehdencc. It is there- 
fore an act of the virtue of religion implying the deep- 
est reverence for God and habituating us to look to 
Him for everything, not merely because the thing 
asked be good in itself, or advantageous to us, but 
chiefly because we wish it as a gift of God, and not 
otherwise, no matter how good or desirable it may 
seem to us. Prayer presupposes faith in God and 
hope in His gooilness. By both, God, to whom we 
ray, moves us to prayer. Our knowledge of God 
y the light of natural reason also inspires us lo look 
to Him for help, but such prayer lacks supernatural 
inspiration, and though it may avail to keep us from 
losing our natural knowledge of God and trust in 
Him, or, to some extent, from offending Him, it cannot 
positively dispose us to receive His graces. 

Objects of Prayer . — Like every act that makes for 
salvation, grace is required not only to dispose us to 
pray, but also to aid us in determining what to pray 
for. In this “ the spirit helpeth our infirmity. For we 
know not what we should pray for as wc ought; but 
the Spirit himself asketh for us with unspeakable 
groanmgs” (Rom., viii, 26). For certain objects we 
are always sure we should pray, such as our salvation 
and the general means to it, resistance to temptation, 
practice of virtue, final perseverance; but constantly 
we need light ana the guidance of the Spirit to know 
the special means that will most help us in any par- 
ticular need. That there may be no possibility of 
misjudgment on our part in such an essential obliga- 
tion, Christ has taught us what we should ask for in 
prayer and also in what order wc should ask it. In 
response to the request of His disciples to teach them 
how to pray. He repeated the prayer commonly 
spoken of as the Lord’s Prayer (q. v.), from which it 
appears that above all we are to pray that God may 
be glorified, and that for this purpose men may be 
worthy citizens of His kingdom, living in conformity 
with His will. Indeed, this conformity is implied in 
every prayer : we should ask for nothing unless it be 
strictly in accordance with Divine Providence in our 
regard. So much for the spiritual objects of our 
prayer. We arc to ask also for temporal things, our 
daily bread, and all that it implies, health, strength, 
and other worldly or temporal goods, not material 
or corporal only, but mental and moral, every accom- 
plishment that may be a means of serving God and 
our fcllow-mcn. Finally, there are the evils which 
we should pray to escape, the penalty of our sins, the 
dangers of tei^tation, and every manner of physical 
or spiritual affliction, so far as these might impede 
us in God’s service. 

To whom may we pray . — Although God the Father 
is mentioned in this prayer as the one to whom we 
are to pray, it is not out .of ^j^Jace to address our 
prayers to the othbf** Uiv1ne‘*^rsons. The special 
appeal to one dc/es.not exclude the others. More 
commonly the Father is addressed in lihe beginning 
of the prayers ffi the Church, though they close with 
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the invocation, ** Through Our Lord Jesus Christ Thy 
Son who with Thee liveth and reigneth in the unity 
of the WAS Ghost, world without end”. If the prayer 
be addressed to God the Son. the conclusion is: “Who 
livcst and rcignest with Goa the Father in the unity 
of the Holy Ghost, God. world without end ” j or, “ Who 
with Thee liveth ancl reigneth in the unity, etc.”. 
Prayer may be addressed to Christ as Man, because 
He is a Divine Person, not however to His human 
nature as such, precisely because prayer must always 
be addressed to a person, never to something im- 
personal or in the abstract. An appeal to an 3 rthing 
impersonal, as for instance to the Heart, the Wounds, 
the Cross of Christ, must be taken figuratively as in- 
tended for Christ Himself. 

Who can pray. — As He has promised to intercede 
for us (John, xiv, 16), and is said to do so (Rom., viii, 
34; Heb., vii, 25), we may ask His intercession, 
though this is not customary in public worship. He 
prays in virtue of His own merits; the saints inter- 
cede for us in virtue of His merits, not their own. Con- 
sequently when we pray to them, it is to ask for their 
intercession in our behalf, not to expect that they can 
bestow gifts on us of their own power, or obtain them 
in virtue of their own merit. Even the souls in 
purgatory, according to the common opinion of th^ 
logians, pray to God to move the faithful to offer 
prayers, sacrifices, and expiatory works for them. They 
also pray for themselves and for souls still on earth. 
The fact that Christ knows the future, or that the 
saints may know many future things, does not pre- 
vent them from praying. As they foresee the future, 
so also they foresee how its happenings may be in- 
fluenced by their prayers, and they at leaist by prayer 
do all in their power to bring about what is best, 
though those for whom they pray may not dispose 
themselves for the blessings thus invoked. The just 
can pray, and sinners also. The opinion of Quesnel 
that the prayer of the sinner adds to his sin was con- 
demned by Clement XI (Denzingcr, 10 ed., n. 1409). 
Though tnere is no supernatural merit in the sinner’s 
prayer, it may be heard, and indeed he is obliged to 
make it just as before he sinned. No matter how hard- 
ened he may become in sin, he needs and is bound to 
pray to be delivered from it and from the temptations 
which beset him . His prayer could offend God only if it 
were hypocritical, or presumptuou.s, as if ho should 
ask God to suffer him to continue in his evil course. 
It goes without saying that in hell prayer is impos- 
sible; neither devils nor lost souls can pray, or be the 
object of prayer. 

For whom we may 'pray. — For the blessed prayers 
may be offered not with the hope of increasing their 
beatitude, but that their glory may be better es- 
teemed and their deeds imitates J. In praying for one 
another we assume that God will bestow His favours in 
consideration of those who pray. In virtue of the 
solidarity of the Church, that is, of the close relations 
of the faithful as members of the mystical Body of 
Christ, any one may benefit by the good deeds, and 
especially by the prayers of the others as if par- 
ticipating in them. This is the ground of St. Paul’s 
desire that supplications, prayers, intercessions, and 
thanksgivings be made for all men (Tim., ii, l), for 
all, without exception, in high or low station, for the 
just, for sinners, for infidels; for the dead as well as 
for the living; for enemies as well as for friends. 
(See Communion op Saints.) 

Effects of Prayer. — In hearing our prayer God does 
not change His will or action in our regard, but simply 
puts into effCict what He had eternally decreed in view 
of our prayer. This He may do directly without the 
intervention of any gecondary cause as when He im- 
parts to us some superSkturaT^jift, such as actual 
grace, or indirectly, when He bestows some natural 

S t. In this* latter case lie directs by His Provi- 
nce the natural causes which coV^tnbute to the 


effect desired, whether they be moral or free agents, 
such as men; or some moral and others not, j;>ut 
physical and not free; or, again, when none of them 
is free. Finally, by miraculous intervention, and 
without enmloymg any of these causes, He can pro- 
duce the effect prayed for. 

The use or habit of prayer redounds to our ad- 
vantage in many ways. Besides obtaining the gifts 
and graces we need, the very process elevates our 
mind and heart to a knowledge and love of Divine 
things, greater confidence in God, and other precious 
sentiments. Indeed, so numerous and so helpful 
are these effects of prayer that they compensate us, 
even wjien the special object of our prayer is not 
granted. Often they arc of far greater benefit than 
what we ask for. Nothing that we might obtain in 
answer to our prayer could exceed in value the 
familiar converse with God in which prayer consists. 
In addition to these effects of prayer, we may {de 
congruo) merit by it restoration to grace, if we arc in 
sin; new inspirations of grace, increase of sanctifying 
grace, and satisfy for the temporal punishment duo 
to sin. Signal as all these benefits are, they are only 
incidental to the proper effect of prayer due to its 
impetratory power based on the infallible promise 
of God, “Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and 
you shall find: knock, and it shall be opened to you” 
(Matt., vii, 7); “Therefore 1 say unto you, all things 
whatsoever you ask when ye pray, believe that you 
shall receive” (Mark, xi, 24 — see also Luke, xi, 11; 
John, xvi, 24, as well as innumerable assurances to 
this effect in the Old Testament). 

Conditions of Prayer. — Absolute though Christ’s 
assurances in regard to prayer would seem to be, 
they do not exclude certain conditions on which the 
efficacy of prayer depends. In the first place, its 
object must be worthy of God and good for the one 
who prays, spiritually or temporally. This condi- 
tion is always implied in the prayer of one who is 
resigned to God’s will, ready to accept any spiritual 
favour God may be pleased to grant, and desirous 
of temporal ones only in so far as they may help 
to serve God. Next, faith is needed, not only the 
general belief that God is capable of answering prayer 
or that it is a powerful means of obtaining His favour, 
but also the implicit tnist in God’s fidelity to His 
promise to hear a prayer in some particular instance. 
This trust implies a special act of faith and hope that if 
our request be foroUr good, God will grant it, or some- 
thing else equivalent or better, which in His Wisdom 
He deems best for us. To be efficacious prayer 
should be humble. To ask as if oni had a binding 
claim on God’s goodness, or title of whatever colour 
to obtain some favour, would not be prayer but 
demand. The piarable of the Phaiisee and the 
Publican illustrates this very clearly, and there are 
innumerable testimonies in Scripture to the power 
of humility In prayer. “A contrite and humbled 
heart, O God, thou wilt not despise” (Ps. 1, 19). 
“The prayer of him that humblcth himself shall 
pierce the clouds” (Eccl., xxxv, 21). Without 
sacrifice of humility we may and should try to be 
sure that our conscience is good, and that there is 
no defect in our conduct inconsistent with prayer; 
indeed, we may even ajmeal to our merits .so far as 
they recommend us to God, provided always that 
the principal motives of one’s confidence are Old’s 
goodhiess and the merits of Christ. Sincerity is 
another necessary quality of prayer. It would be 
idle to asjc favour without doing all that may be in; 
our power to obtain ifr, to beg for it without really 
wishing lor it; or, at the same time that one prays, 
to do anything inconsistent with the prayer. 
Earnestness or fervour is another such quality, pre- 
cluding all lukewarm or half-hearted petitions. To 
be resigned to God’s will in prayer does not imply 
that one should be indifferent in the sense that one 
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does not care whether one be heard or not, or should 
as lief not receive as receive; on the contrary, true 
re£gnation to God’s will is possible only after we have 
desired and earnestly expressed our desire in prayer 
•for such things as seem needful to do God’s will. 
This earnestness is the element which makes the 
persevering prayer so well described in such parables 
as the Friend at Midnight (Luke, xi, 5-8), or, the 
Widow and the Unjust Judge (Luke, xviii, 2-5), 
and which ultimately obtains the precious gift of 
perseverance in grace. 

Attention in Prayer, — Finally, attention is of the 
very essence of prayer. As an expression of senti- 
ment emanating from our intellectual faculties prayer 
requires their application, i. e. attention. As soon 
as this attention cccTses, prayer ceases. To begin 
praying and allow the mind to be wholly diverted or 
distracted to some other occupation or thought 
necessarily terminates the prayer, which is resumed 
only when the mind is withdrawn from the object 
of distra(!tion. To admit distraction is wrong when 
one is obliged to apply oneself to prayer: when. there 
is no such obligation, one is at liberty to pass from 
the subject of prayer, provided it be done without 
irreverence, to any other proper subject. This is 
all very simple when applied to mental prayer; but 
docs vocal prayer require the same attention as men- 
tal, — in other words^ when praying vocally must one 
attend to the meaning of words, and if one should 
cease to do so, would one by that very fact cease to 
pray? Vocal prayer differs from mental precisely 
m this that mental prayer is not possible without 
attention to the thoughts that arc conceived and ex- 
pressed whether internally or externally. Neither 
18 it possible to pray without attending to thought 
and words when we attempt to express our sentiments 
in our own words; whereas all that is needed for 
vocal prayer proper is the repetition of certain words, 
usually a set form with the intention of using them 
in prayer. So long as this intention lasts, i. e. so 
long as nothing is done to terminate it or wholly 
inconsistent with it, so long as one continues to re- 
peat the form of prayer, with proper reverence in dis- 
position and outward manner, with only this general 
puniose of praying according to the prescribed form, 
so long one continues to pray and no thought or ex- 
ternal act can be considered a distraction unless it 
terminate our intention, or by levity or irreverence 
be wholly inconsistent with thc‘Y>rayer. Thus one 
may pray in the crowded streets where it is impossible 
to avoid sights and sounds and consequent imagina- 
tions and thoughts. 

Provided one repeats the words of the prayer and 
avoids wilful distractions of mind to things in no 
way pertaining to prayer, one ma;^’ through mental 
infirmity or inadvertence admit numerous thoughts 
not connected with the subject of the prayer, without 
irreverence. It is true, this amount of attention does 
not enable one to derive from prayer the full spiritual 
advantage it should bring; nay, to be satisfied with 
it as a rule would result in Emitting distractions 
quite freely and wrongfully. For this reason it is 
^visable not only to keep the mind bent on praying 
but also to think of the purport of the prayer, and 
as far as possible to think of the meaning of some at 
least of the sentiments or expressions of the prayer. 
As t^means of cultivating the habit, it is recommcnac^, 
notably in the spiritual exqjrcises of St. Ignatius, <*ften 
to recite certain familiar prayers, the Lord’s Prayer, 
•|he Angelical Salutation, the Creed, the Confiteor, 
slowly enough to admit the interval of a Iheath be- 
tween the principal words or sentences, so a^ to have 
time to think of their meaning, and to feel in one’s 
heart the appropriate emotions. Another practice 
strongly recommended by the same author is to take 
each sentence of these prayers as a subject of re- 
flection, not delaying too long on any one of them un- 


less one finds in it some suggestion or helpful thought 
or sentiment, but then stopping to reflect as long as 
one finds proper food for thought or emotion, and, 
when one has dwelt sufficiently on any passage, 
finishing the prayer without further deliberate re- 
flection (see Distraction). 

Necessity of Prayer , — Prayer is necessary for sal- 
vation. It is a distinct precept of Christ in the 
Gospels (Matt., vi, 9; vii, 7; Luke, xi, 9; John, xvi, 
26; Col., iv, 2; Rom., xii, 12; I Pet., iv, 7). The 
precept irnixises on us only what is really necessary 
as a means of salvation. Without prayer we cannot 
resist temptation, nor obtain God’s grace, nor grow 
and persevere in it. This necessity is incumbent on 
all according to their different states in life, especially 
on those who by virtue of their office, of pri(isthoodf, 
for instance, or other special religious obligations, 
should in a special manner pray for their own welfare 
and for others. The obligation to pray is incumbent 
on us at all times. *^\nd he spoke also a parable, 
to them that we ought always to pray, anef not to 
faint” (Luke, xviii, 1); but it is especially pressing 
when we are in great need of prayer, when without 
it we cannot overcome some obst acle or perform some 
obligation; when, to fulfil various obligations of 
charity, we should pray for others; and when it is 
specially implied in some obligation imposed by the 
Church, such as attendance at Mtiss, and the ob- 
servance of Sundays and feast-days. This is true 
of vocal prayer, and as regards mental prayer, or 
meditation, this, too, is necessary so far as we may 
need to apply our mind to the study of Divine 
things in order to acquire a knowdedge of the truths 
necessary for salvation. 

The obligation to pray is incumbent on us at all 
times, not that prayer should be our sole occupation, 
as the Kuchites, or Messalians (q. v.). and similar 
heretical sects professed to believe. The texts of 
Scripture bidding us to pray without ceasing mean 
that we must pray whenever it is necessary, as it so 
frequently is necessary; that we must continue to 
pray until we shall have obtained what we need. 
Some writers speak of a virtuous life as an uninter- 
rupted prayer, and appeal to the adage “to toil is 
to pray ” (lahorare est orare) , This docs not mean that 
virtue or labour replaces the duty of prayer, since 
it is not possible either to practise virtue or to 
labour properly without frequent use of prayer. 
The Wyclifites and Waldenses, according to Suarez, 
advocated what they called vital prayer, consisting 
in good works, to the exclusion even of all voc£d 
prayer except the Our Father. For this reason 
Suarez docs not approve of the expression, though 
St. Francis de Sales uses it to mean prayer reinforced 
by work, or rather work which is inspired by prayer. 
The practice of the Church, devoutly followed by the 
faithful, is to begin and end the day with prayer: 
and though morning and evening prayer is not ot 
strict obligation, the i)racticc of it so well satisfies 
our sense of the need of prayer that neglect of it, 
especially for a long time, is regarded as more or 
less sinful, according to the cause of the neglect, 
which is commonly some form of sloth. 

Vocal Prayer , — Prayer may be classified as vOcal 
or mental, private or public. In vocal prayer some 
outward action, usually verbal expression, accom- 
panies the internal act implied in every form of prayer. 
This external actioii not only helps to keep us at- 
tentive to the prayer, but it also adds to its intensity. 
Examples of it occur in the prayer of the Israelites 
in captivity (Ex., ii, 23); again after their idolatry 
among the Chanaanites (Judges, iii, 9); the Lord’s 
player (Matt., vi, 9); Christ’s own prayer after re- 
suscitating Lazarus (John, xY, and the testimonies 
in Heb., v, 7, and xiii, 15, and frequently we are rec- 
ommended to use’ hymns, canticles, artd other vocal 
forms of prayer/ It has been common in the Church 
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from the beginning; nor has it ever been denied, 
except by the Wyclifites and the Quietists. The 
former obj^xjted to it as unnecessary, as God does 
not need our words to know what goes on in our 
souls, and prayer being a spiritual act need be ])er- 
formed by the soul alone without the body. The 
latter regarded all external action in jjraycr as an 
untoward disturbance or interference witlx the 
passivity of the soul required, in their opinion, to 
pray properly. It is obvious that prayer must be 
the fiction of the entire man, body as well as soul; 
that God who created both is pleased w’ith the service 
of both, and that when the two act in unison they 
help instead of interfering with one another's activi- 
ties. The Wyclifites objected not only to all ex- 
ternal expression of prayer generally, but to vocal 
prayer in its proper sense, viz. prayer expressed in 
set form of words, excepting only the Our Father. 
The use of a variety of such forms is sanctioned by 
the prayer over the first-fruits (Dent., xxvi, 13). If 
it be right to use one form, that of tlie Our Fatlier, 
why not others also? The Litany, Collective and 
Eucharistic prayers of the early Church were surely 
set forms, and the familiar daily prayers, the Our 
Father, Hail Mary, Apostles* Creed, Confiteor, Acta 
of Faith, Hope, and Charity, all attest the usage of 
the Church in this respect and the preference of the 
faithful for such approved forms to others of their 
own composition. 

Postures in Prayer , — Postures in prayer are also 
an evidence of the tendency in human nature to ex- 
press inward sentiment by outward sign. Not only 
amqng Jews and Christians, but among pagan peoples 
also, certain postures were considered a]>propriate 
in prayer, as, for instance, standing with arms raised 
among the Romans. The Orante (see Ouans) in- 
dicates the postures favoured by the early Chris- 
tians, standing with hands extended, as Christ on the 
Cross, according to Tcrtullian; or with hands raised 
towards heaven, with bowed heads, or, for the faith- 
ful, with eyes raised towards heaven, and, for cate- 
chumens, with eyes bent on the earth; prostration, 
kneeling, genuflexion (q. v.), and such gestures as 
striking the breast are all outward signs of the rev- 
erence proper for prayer, whether in public or private. 

Mental Prayer , — Meditation is a form of mental 
prayer consisting in the application of tlie various 
faculties of the soul, memory, imagination, intellect, 
and will, to the consideration of some mystery, 
principle, truth, or fact, with a view to exciting proper 
spiritual emotions and resolving on some act or course 
of action regarded as God*s will and as a means of 
union with Him. In some degree or other it has 
always been practised by God-fearing souls. There 
is abundant evidence of this in the Old Testament, 
as, for instance, in Ps. xxxviii, 4; Ixii, 7; Ixxvi, 13; 
cxviii throughout; Ecclus., xiv, 22; Is., xxvi, 9; 
Ivii, 1; Jer., xii, 11. In the New Testament Christ 
gave frequent examples of it, and St. Paul often re- 
fers 

iv, . . _ . 

in the Church. Among ot-hers who have recom- 
mended it to the faithful are Chrysostom in his two 
books on prayer, as also in his ‘‘Horn, xxx in Gen.*' 
and “Horn. vi. in Isaiam**; Cassian in '^Conference ix": 
St. Jerome in "Epistola 22 ad Eustochium”; St. Basil 
in his "Homily on St. Julitta, M.”, and "In regula 
breviori**, 301; St. Cyprian, "In expositione bra- 
tionis dominicalis” ; St. Ambrose, " Do sacramentis", 
VI, iii; St. Augustine, "Epist. 121 ad Probam**, 
cc. v, vi, viiV Boetius, "De spiritu et anima", xxxii; 
St. Leo, "Sermo viii. de jejunio**; St. Beniard, 
"Do consecratione I, vii ; St. Thomas, II-II, Q. 
Ixxxiii, a. 2. , 

The writings of the Fathers themselves and of 
the great thedlogians arc in large measure the fruit 
of devout meditation as well as of stWdy of the myeh 


to it, as in Eph., vi, 18; Col., iv, 2; I Tim., 
15; I Cor., xiv, 15. It has always been practised 


tcries of religion. There is, however, no trace of 
methodical meditation before the fifteenth century. 
Prior to that time, even in monasteries, no regulation 
seems to have existed for the choice or arrangement 
of subject, the order, method, and time of the con-* 
sideration. From the beginning, before the middle 
of the twelfth century, the Carthusians had times set 
apart for mental praver, as appears from Guigo's 
"Consuetudinary", but no further regulation. 
About the beginning of the sixteenth century one 
of the Brotliers of the Common Life, Jean Mombaer 
of Brussels, issued a scries of subjects or points for 
meditation. The monastic rules generally prescribed 
times f^r common prayer, usually the recitation of 
the Office, leaving it to the individual to ponder as he 
might on one or other of the texts. Early in the six- 
teenth century the Dominican chapter of Milan 
prescribed mental prayer for half an hour morning 
and evening. Among the Franciscans there is record 
of methodical mental prayer about the middle of that 
century. Among the Carmelites there was no regu- 
lation for it until Saint Theresa introduced it for 
two hours daily. Although Saint Ignatius reduced 
meditation to such a definite method in his spiritual 
exercises, it was not made part of his rule until 
thirty years after the formation of the Society. His 
method and that of St. Sulpicc have helped to spread 
the habit of meditating beyond the cloister among 
the faithful everywhere. 

Methods of Meditation , — In the method of St. 
Ignatius the subject of the meditation is chosen before- 
hand, usually the previous evening. It may be any 
truth or fact whatever concerning God or the human 
soul, God's existence, His attributes, such as justice, 
mercy, love, wisdom. His law, providence, revelation, 
creation and its purpose, sin and its penalties, death, 
judgment, hell, redemption, etc. The precise aspect 
of the subject should be determined very definitely, 
otherwise its consideration will be general or super- 
ficial and of no practical benefit. As far as possible 
its application to one's spiritual needs should be fore- 
seen, and to work up interest in it, as one retires and 
rises, one should recall it to mind so as to make it a 
sleeping and a waking thought. When ready for 
mefiitation, a few moments should be given to recol- 
lecting what we arc about to do so as to begin with 
quiet of mind and deeply impressed with the sacred- 
ncss of prayer. A brief act of adoration of God 
naturally follows, ^ith a petition that our intention 
to honour Him in prayer may be sincere and persever- 
ing, and that every faculty and act, interior and ex- 
terior, may contribute to His service and praise. The 
subject of the meditation is then recalled to mind, and 
in order to fix the attention, the imagination is here 
employed to construct some scene appropriate to the 
subject, c. g. the Garden of Paradise, if the medita- 
tion be on Creation, or the Fall of Man; the Valley of 
Jehosaphat, for the Last Judgment; or, for Hell, the 
bottomless and bounciless pit of fire/ This is called the 
composition of place, and even when the subject of 
meditation has no apparent material associations, the 
imagination can always devise some scene or sensible 
image that will help to fix or recall one’s attention and 
appreciate the spiritual matter under consideration. 
Thus, when considering sin, especially carnal sin, as 
enslaving the soul, the Book of Wisdom^ ix, T5, sug- 
gests the similarity of the body to the prison house of 
the soul; "The corruptib^p body is a load upon the 
soul, and the earthly habitation presseth down the 
mind that museth upon many things." < 

Quite diten this initial step, or prelude as it is 
called, ntight occupy hne profitably the entire time 
set apart for meditation; but ordinarily it should bo 
made in a few minutes. A brief petition follows for the 
special grace one hopes to obtain and then the medita- 
tion proper begins. The memory recalls the subject 
as definitely as possible, one point at a time, repeating 
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it over if necessary, always as a matter of intimate 
personal interest, and with a strong act of faith until 
the intellect naturally apprehends the tmth or the 
import of the fact under consideration, and begins to 
.conceive it as a matter for careful consideration, 
reasoning about it and studying what it implies for 
one's welfare. Gradually an intense interest is 
aroused in these reflections, until, with faith quicken- 
ing the natural intelligence, one begins to perceive 
applications of the truth or fact to one's condition 
and needs and to feel the advantage or necessity of 
acting upon the conclusions drawn from one's reflec- 
tions. This is the important moment of meditation. 
The conviction that we need or should do something 
in accordance with our consideration begets in us 
desires or resolutions which we long to accomplish. 
If we are serious we shall admit of no self-deception 
either as to the propriety or possibility of such resolu- 
tions on our part. No matter what it may cost us 
to be consistent, we shall adopt them, and the more 
we appreciate their difficulty and our own weakness 
or incapacity, the more we shall try to value the 
motives which prompt us to adopt them, and above 
all the more we shall pray for grace to be able to 
carry them out. 

If we are in earnest we shall not be satisfied witli 
a superficial process. In the light of the truth we are 
meditating, our past experience will come to mind 
and confront us perhaps with memory of failure in 
previous attempts similar to those we arc considering 
now, or at least with a keen sense of the difficulty to 
be apprehended, making us more solicitous about the 
motives animating us and humble in petitioning God's 
grace. These pc^titions, as well as all the various 
emotions that arise from our reflections, firKrexpression 
in terms of prayer to God which are called colloquies, 
or conversations with Him. They may occur at 
any point in the ])roc(^ss, whenever our thoughts in- 
spire us to call upon God for our needs, or even for 
light to perceive and appreciate them and to know the 
riK^ans of obtaining them. This general process is 
subject to variations according to the character of 
the matter under consideration. The number of 
preludes and colloquies may vaiy, and the time spent 
m reasoning may be greater or less according to our 
familiarity with the subject. There is notliing me- 
chanical in the process; indeed, if analysed, it is 
clearly the natural operation of each faculty and of all 
in concert. Roothaan, who has prepared the best 
summary of it, recommends a remote preparation for 
it, so as to know' whether we arc properly disposed to 
enter into meditation, and, after each exercise, a brief 
review of each part of it in detail to sec how' far we 
may have succeeded. It is also strongly advised to 
select as a means of recalling the Veading thought or 
motive or affection some brief memorandum, prefer- 
ably couched in the words of some text of Scrip- 
ture, the ‘'Imitation of Christ", tlie Fathers of the 
Church, or of sQine accredited writer on spiritual 
things. Meditation made regularly according to this 
method tends to create an atmosphere or spirit of 
prayer. 

The method in vogue among the Sulpicians and 
followed by the students in their seminaries is not 
substantially different from this. According to 
Chenart, companion of Olier and for a long time 
dir^^ctor of the Seminary of St. Sulpice, the raedil-a- 
tion. should consist of three parts: the preparation, 
the prayer proper, and t!hc conclusion. By way of 
preparation we should begin with acts of adoration 
V)f Almighty God, of self-humiliation, and v^th fervent 
petition to be directed by the Holy Spirit in our 
prayer to know how to make it well and obtain its 
miits. The prayer proper consists of considerations 
and the spiritual emotions or affections that result 
from such considerations. Whatever the subject of 
the meditation may be, it should be considered as it 


may have been exemplified in the life of Christ, In 
itself, and in its practical importance for ourselves. 
The simpler these considerations are the^ better. A 
long or intricate course of reasoning is not at all desir- 
able. When some reasoning is needed, it should be 
simple and always in the light of faith. Speculation, 
subtlety, curiosity are all out of place. Plain, prac- 
tical r(‘flections, always with an eye to self-examina- 
tion, in order to see how w^ell or ill our conduct con- 
forms to the conclusions we derive from such reflec- 
tions, are by all means to be sought. The affections 
are the main object of the meditation. These are to 
have charity sis tHeir aim and norm. They should be 
few, if possible, one only of such simplicity and inten- 
sity tliat it can inspire the soul to act on the conclu- 
sion derived from the consideration and resolve to do 
something definite in the service of God. To seek too 
many affections only dist racts or dissipates the atten- 
tion of the mind and W(;akens the resolution of the 
will. If it be difficult to limit the emotions to one, 
it is not well to make much effort to do so, but better 
to devote our energies to deriving the best fruit we 
can from such as arise naturally and with ease from 
our mental reflections. As a means of keeping in mind 
during the day the uppermost thought or motive of the 
meditation we are advised to cull a spiritual nosegay, 
;i8 it is quaintly called, with w'hich to refresh the memory 
from time to time. 

Meditation carefully followed forms habits of 
recalling and reasoning rapidly and with some ease 
about Divine things in such a manner as to excite 
pious affections, which become very ardent and which 
attach us very st rongly to God's will. When prayer is 
made up chiefly of such affections, it is called by Alvarez 
de Paz, and other writers since his time, affective 
prayer, to denote that instead of having to labour men- 
tally to admit or grasp a truth, we have grown so famil- 
iar with it that almost the mere recollec^tion of it fills 
us with sentiments of faith, hope, charity; moves us to 
practise more generously one or other of the moral 
virtues; inspires us to make some act of self-sacrifice 
or to attempt some work for the glory of God. When 
theze affections become more simple, that is, less 
numerous, less varied, and less interrupted or im- 
peded by rcEisoning or mental attempts to find ex- 
pression either for consid(*rations or affcctif)ns, they 
constitute what is called the prayer of simplicity by 
Bossuet and those who follow his terminology, of 
simple attention to one dominant thought or Divine 
object without reasoning on it, but simply letting it 
recur at intervals to renew or strengthen the senti- 
ments which keep the soul united to God. 

These degrees of prayer are dcnotcjd by various 
terms by writers on spiritual subjc^cts, the prayer of 
the heart, active recollection, and by the paradoxical 
pliniscs, active repose*, active quietude, active 
silence, as opposed to similar passive states; St. 
Francis de Sales called it the prayer of simple com- 
mittal to God, not in the sense of doing nothing or 
of remaining inert in His sight, but doing all we can 
to control our own restless and aberrant faculties 
so as to keep them disposed for His action. By what- 
ever name these tlegrees of prayer may be called, it 
is important not to confuse them with any of the 
modes of Quietism (see Guyon, Molinos, Quiet- 
ism), as also not to exaggerate their importance, as 
if they were absolutely different from vocal prayers 
and meditation, since they are only degrees of or- 
dinary prayer. With more than usual attention to 
the sentiment of a set form of prayer meditation 
begins; the practice of meditation develops a habit 
of centring our affections on Divine things; as this 
habit is cultivated, distractions are morc^ easily 
avoided, even sucdi as aris^ our own varied and 
complex thoughts or emotions, until God or any 
trutn or fact relating to Him becomes the simple 
object of our yndisturbed attention, and this atten- 
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tion is held steadfast by the firm and ardent affection 
it excites. St. Ignatius and other masters in the art 
of prayer have provided suggestions for passing from 
meditation proper to these further degrees of prayer. 
In the '^Spiritual Exercises” the repetition of previous 
meditations consists in affective prayer, and the ex- 
ercises of the second week, the contemplations of 
the life of Christ, are virtually the same as the prayer 
of simplicity, which is in its last analysis the same 
as the ordinary practice of contemplation. Other 
modes of prayer are described under Contempla- 
tion; Quiet, Phayek op. 

The classification of private and public prayer is 
made to denote distinction between the prayer of the 
individual, whether in or out of the presence of others, 
for his or for others’ needs, and all prayer offered 
officially or liturgically whether in public or in secret, 
as when a priest recites the Divine Office outside of 
choir. All the liturgical prayers of the Church arc 
public, as are all the prayers which one in sacred 
orders offers in his ministerial capacity. These 
public prayers are usually offered in places set apart 
for this purpose, in churches or chapels, just as in 
the Old Law they were offered in the Temple and in 
the synagogue. Special times are appointed for 
them: the hours for the various parts of the daily 
Office, days of rogation or of vigil, seasons of Advent 
and Lentj and occasions of special need, affliction, 
thanksgiving, jubilee, on the part of all, or of large 
numbers of the faithful. (See Union op Prayer.) 

St. Thomas, II-II, Q. Ixxxv; Suarez, De orationet 1, in Db 
rdioionet IV; Pesch, Prfelectiones tloatnaticte, IX (Freiburg, 

1002) ; St. Bernard, Scala claustralium, attributed to St. Au« 
gustino under the title of Scala parofliai in volume IX among hia 
works; Roothaan, The Method of Meditation (New York, 18.58); 
Letourneau, M6ihode d*oraiaon mentale du eSminaire de St- 
Sulpice (Paris, 1903); Catechism of the Council of Trento tr. 
Donovan (Dublin, a. d.) ; Poulain, The Oraeea of Interior Prayer 

St. Louis, 1011); Caubade, Proitreaa in Prayer^ tr. Sheehan 
St. Loum) : Fibher, A Treatise on Prayer (London, 188.5) ; EaasSR, 
Are Our Prayers Heard? (Tjondon, 1910) ; St. Francis be Sales, 
Treatise of the Lose of Qod (tr. T^iondon, 1884); St. Peter of 
AlcIntara. a Oolden Treatise on Mental Prayer (tr. Oxford, 

1003) ; Faber, Growth in Holiness (London, 1854). Among the 
many books of meditation, the following may be mentioned: 
Avancini, Vita et doctrina Jesu Christi ex quatuor emngeliis 
eoUeda (Paris, 1850) ; or Ponte, Meditationes de prascipuis fidei 
nostree mysteriis (St. Louis, 1908-10), tr.. Meditations on the 
Mysteries of Holy Faith (London, 1854); Granada, Medita- 
tions and Contemplationa (Now York, 1879); Lancicius, Pious 
Affections towards God and the Saints (London, 188.3); Seoneui, 
TAe Manna of the Soul (London, 1892); St. John Baptist be La 
Salle, Meditations for Sundays and Festivals (New York, 1882); 
Bbllord, McflUations (London); Luck, MedUalions; Chav- 
LONER, Considerations upon Christian Truths and Christian 
Doctrines (Philadelphia, 1803); Clarke, Meditations on the Life, 
Teaching and Passion of Jesus Christ (New York, 1901); Hamon, 
Meditations for all the Days in the Year (New York, 1894); Mi- 
DAiLLB, Meditations on the Gospels^ tr. Eyub (New York, 1907); 
Newman, Meditations and Devotions (New York, 1893); Wise- 
man, Daily Meditations (Dublin, 1808); Vercrutsbe, Practical 
Meditations (Ix>ndon). 

John J. Wynne, 

Prayer-Books. — ^By “prayer-books” usage gen- 
erally understands a collection of forms of prayer 
intended for private devotion, and in so far distinct 
from the “service books” which contain the liturgical 
formularies used in public worship. In the Church 
of England, of course, the official liturgy is entitled 
“The Book of Common Prayer” or more compen- 
diously the “Prayer Book”, but this is an exception. 
Of prayer-books in the sense defined, the early Chris- 
tian centuries have left us no specimen, neither can 
we be certain that any such existed. The work some- 
times known as “Bishop Scrapion’s Prayer-book” 
(Eng. tr. by J. Wordsworth, 1899) and compiled 
probably by an Egyptian bishop of that name in 
the fourth century should rather be described as a 
Pontifical or Euchologium than as a prayer-book, and 
was certainly not intended for private devotion. On 
the other hand we dc^find traces of isolated composi- 
tions, sometimes in prose, sometimes in a metrical 
form which entitles them perhaps to be regarded 
rather as hymns, which in all probability were not 


meant to be used in church, and there is nothing in 
the nature of things which could render it improbable 
that individuals may have copied these and other 
more liturgical prayers into a volume as an aid to 
piety. Thus one or two prayers or hymns of the 
third or fourth century have been recovered from 
buried papyri (see Wessely, “Les plus anciens Monu- 
ments du Christianisme”, Paris, 1906, pp. 195 and 
205). An ostracon from a Coptic monastery at De 
rcli-Bahri preserves in Greek what amounts prac- 
tically to a sixth-centur;^ equivalent of the Hail Mary, 
though this inay be liturgical (see Crum, “Coptic 
Ostraca”, 1902, p. 3), while two long prayers formerly 
attributed to St. Cyprian, but probably of the fifth 
century^ are especially worthy of remark on account 
of the light they throw upon certain early develop- 
ments of Christian art (see K. Michel, “Gcbct und 
Bild in fruhchristlicher Zeit”, 1902, pp. 3-7). But 
on the whole the Christians in the first centuries 
probably found that the Psalms sufficed for the needs 
of private as well as public devotion (cf. Cassian, 
“De ccenob. inst.”, II, v, P. L., XLIX, 34; Euse- 
bius, “In Psalm.” in P. G., XXIII, 647), and the 
fact is significant that a large proportion of the 
surviving books of piety belonging to the early 
Middle Ages which were copied for private use are 
simply psalters, to which devotional supplements of 
various kinds, for example the litanies, the Gloria, 
Credo, Athanasian Creed etc., were added with in- 
creasing frequency. 

Some few of these psalter prayer-books have been 
happily preserved to us, probably on account of their 
illuminations, ornamentation, or binding, while the 
plainer copies belonging to less exalted owners have 
entirely i^rished. The psalter of the Emperor 
Lothair (c. 845) is one of the earliest and most famous 
of these, but there is also a similar manuscript which 
belonged to Charles the Bald now preserved at 
Paris and two very fine psalters of St. Gall, one of 
them known as the “psalterium auroum”, the work 
of the famous scribe Sindram and belonging to the 
beginning of the tenth century. Similar books of 
devotion are to be found in English libraries. The 
ancient psalter in the British Muscium (Cotton 
M.S. Vespas., A. 1), formerly supposed to be one of 
the books brought by St. Augustine from Rome but 
really written in England about 760, is probably to 
be accounted liturgical. It is not a manual for private 
devotion, although jn the eleventh century a number 
of non-liturgical prayers wt^rc aildcd to it. On the 
other hand, the volume in the same collection, known 
as King Athelstan’s psalter (ninth century), seems to 
have been intended for a x>raycr-book, being small in 
size and supplemented with a number of prayers in a 
later but tenth-cqntury script. And here be it said 
that down to the time of the invention of printing, 
the Psalter, or at least a volume containing psalms 
and portions of the Office with a supplement of mis- 
cellaneous prayers, xemained the type of the devo- 
tional manuals most favoured by the laity. After 
King Alfred, at the age of twelve or thirteen (861). 
as Asser tells us, had learned to read, “he carried 
about with him everywhere, as we ourselves have 
often seen, the daily Office {cursum diurnum), that 
is, the celebrations of the hours (celebrationes horarum), 
and next certain psalms and a number of .prayers, 
alj^ collected into one book which he kept as an in- 
separable companion in his bosom to help hirit to 
pray*amid all the contingencies of life”. Similarly 
we read in the life of St. Wenceslaus (tenth century) 
of the d^-eared prayer-book (codicellum rrmnut^^ 
frequentiQ rugosum) which he carried about with him 
while he continuously recited the Psalms and other 
prayers. These descriptions seem to apply accurately 
enough to a number of devotional manuals still 
surviving in manuscript, though often enough the 
whole Psalter was transcribed and not merely select 
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portions of the Office. Many of those thus pre- 
served must have been intend^ for the use of great 
pei;;ponages and, like the famous ‘^Utrecht Psalter”, 
for example, in tjie ninth century, or the psalter or 
Archbishop Egbert of Trier (d. 993), were elaborately 
Illustrated, and, as in the last case at least, very 
considerably enlarged b^ devotional additions. At 
least five psalters of this kind are still in existence, 
which seem to have belonged to St. Louis of France, 
more than one of them being clearly of English 
workmanship, which in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries was very famous. One of these, now pre- 
served at Leyden, was used by the saint in his boy- 
hood as an elementary reading-book, a fact which 
brings us very near the origin of the English name 
“primer”. Moreover, to pass from the complete 
book of psalms to a collection of offices, of which the 
principal was the Little Office of Our Lady, was the 
most natural of transitions, and we thus arrive at 
the manual which is universally recognized as being 
the neat prayer-book of the laity during the close of 
the Middle Ages (see Primek, The). 

The psalter type, however, was not the only form 
of manual of private devotions which existed in the 
Carlovingian period. Several collections of mis- 
cellaneous prayers, often with extracts from the 
Gospels and more especially the Passion according 
to tne four Evangelists, still survive from the eighth 
and ninth centuries. The codex known as “the 
Book of Come”, written apparently for Bisliop 
iEdeluald of Lichfield (818-30) and now preserved 
in the Universitv Library, Cambridge, is one of the 
most famous of these, and it has recently been rendered 
accessible, with valuable notes by Mr. Edmund 
Bishop, in the edition of Dom Kuypers (Cambridge, 
1902). The traces of Celtic influences and, as Mr. 
Bishop points out, of “Spanish symptoms”, are very 
mark^ in this book, but it is difficult not to admit 
that such a prayer as the “Lorica” (breastplate), 
which, while resembling that attributed to St. Patrick, 
is different from it and ascribed to a certain Loding, 
partakes in some respects of the nature of an in- 
cantation. There arc also in the “Book of Ceme” 
and some similar collections forms of general accusi^ 
tion for confession, embracing almost every imagi- 
nable crime, which were probably intended to help 
the penitent, much as a modern examination of con- 
science might do. Closely resembling the “Book of 
Cerne” is the eighth-century Book of Nunnaminstcr 
(MS. Ilarl. 2965). This also co'Atains the Passion 
according to the four Evangelists and a miscellaneous 
collection of non-liturgical prayers (many of them con- 
nected with the Passion of Christ), and also the 
“Lorica” of Loding. Irish and Gallican charac- 
teristics are much in evidence, in ^ite of the book 
coming from Winchester. This is still more the case 
with Harl. MS. 7063, a fragmentary “book of private 
devotions written by an Irish lady probably a nun”, 
and with MS. Reg. 2, A. XX., cqpipiled probably at 
Lindisfarne in tho^ghth century. In all of them, 
despite much genuine piety, there is a pronounced 
tendency to fall occasionally to the level of magical 
incantations and spells. Even on the Continent these 
collections of prayers for private use were apt to 
wear an Irish colouring, as, for example, may be 
observed in the tenth-century “Libellus Precum” 
of Fleury (printed by Martene, ”De antia. ecc. 
ritibiSs”, III, 234), though prayers extracted from 
the FAthers, e. g. St. Augustine and St. Ephru^m, 
predominate. Alcuin in his “De Psalmorum Usu” 
M^d “Officia per Ferias” (P. L., Cl, 405-612) qlso made 
similar collections. His arrangement of 8uch^ de- 
votions according to days of the week was especially 
noteworthy, since it was conspicuously revived by 
Simon Verepseus and other prayer-book compilers 
of the sixth century. 

The fdlection for the Psalms, even when dissociated 


from any form of Office, was always a conspicuous 
feature m the early devotional books of the laity; 
see, for example, the “Liber Orationum” of Charles 
the Bald (ninth century, edited at Ingolsf&dt, 1583), 
in which, after the example of Alcuin, selections of the 
Psalms are made for various spiritual needs, e. g. 
“Psalmi pro tribulatione et tentatione carnis”, “Pro 
gratiarum actione”, etc. When, however, some few 
centuries later, it had become the custom in most 
of the monastic orders to supplement the Divine 
Office with various “cursus” of the Blessed Virgin, 
of All Saints, of the Holy Cross, etc., these excres- 
cences upon the official prayer of the Church acquired 
great popularity with the laity also, and in the long 
run it seems to have been felt that the psalms in- 
cluded in these little offices, with the Gradual and 
Penitential Psalms, sufficed for the needs of the ordi- 
nary layman. Hence the “Book of Hours”, or 
“Primer” (q. v.), as it was called in England, gradu- 
ally replaced the Psalter in popular use. At the 
same time an immense variety of prayers came to be 
added to the Office of Our Lady, which formed the 
kernel of these “Horae”, so that hardly any two manu- 
script copies of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
are identical in their contents. In the case of 
books written for the devotion of royal and noble 

E ersonages, the most exquisite artistic skill vras often 
ivished upon the illuminations and miniatures with 
which they were adorned. Be it noted also that in 
course of time a certain traditional order of subjects 
established itself in the full-page miniatures which 
commonly preceded each of the Little Hours, the 
Penitential Psalms, the Office for the Dead, and the 
other elements of which these Books of Hours were 
made up, but to give details would be impossible 
here. A brief description of some of the most famous 
of these artistic treasures, e. g. the “Horae” of Bona 
of Luxemburg (1327) and that of Catherine of Cleves, 
wife of Duke Arnold of Gelders, is given by Father 
Beissel in the “Stimmen aus Maria-Laach” (Aug., 
1909) and a more general account by Dr. M. R. James 
in his catalogue of the MSS. of the Fitzwilliam 
Museum (especially pp. xxv-xxxviii). 

Upon the introduction of printing an immense 
stimulus was given to the production of manuals of 
popular devotion. Apart from a relatively quite 
small and unimportant class of booklets (the “ Fifteen 
O^s” in English, “printed by commancl of Princess 
Elizabeth, Queen of England”, at Caxton^s press in 
1490, may be cited in illustration), the books issued 
from 1475 to about 1530, though the names differed, 
varied hardly at all in type. In France and England 
the “Hora?” held undisputed sway. As explained 
in the article Primer, certain elements were constant, 
and the supplementary matter exhibited a constant 
tendency to increase in bulk and we may add also in 
extravagance. In Germany the book known as the 
“Hortulus Animie” (the little garden of the soul), 
which seems first to have appeared in 1498. enjoyed 
most popularity. But though the “Horae” and the 
“Hortulus” were apt to differ somewhat in arrangje- 
ment, their contents in substance were identical, and, 
more particularly after the “Hortulus” was brought 
out at Lyons in 1504, the various publishers of the 
one book made no scriiplc about appropriating any 
feature in the other which took their fancy. Both 
in the “IJoraft” and the “Hortulus” we find, at any 
rate in the later copies, almost without exception, 
after the Calendar, the Office of the Blessed Virgin, 
extracts from the four Gospels (either the beginnings 
or the narratives of the Passion), the Penitential 
Psalms, the Litany of the Saints, a long series of 

n ers to the Holy Trinity and the Divine Persons, 
ur Lady and to different siiiT^Lts, mostly with an 
antiphon, versicle, and respond' taken from liturgical 
books, also prayers for the principal fc^ts borrowed 
from the Missal, and particularly the Office for the 
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Dead and prayers for the dyinc. Both the “Hora” 
and the ‘‘Hortulus'' appearecT in innumerable edi- 
tions. Even as early as the period 1487 to 1498 
more than sixty-five editions of the different “Hora” 
are known to have been printed in France alone. 
For the adornment of these volumes, which were often 
printed upon vellum, the best art of the wood en- 
graver was called into requisition. The editions of 
the ‘‘Hor®** by Du Pr4, V6rard, Pigouchet, and 
Gcoffroy Tory, especially those produced between 
1488 and 1502, may rank among the most beautiful 
specimens of the printing press in the first hundred 
years of its existence, while the German cuts of the 
engravers Sch&ufclein and Springinklee have also 
a charm of their own. It was also a common prac- 
tice to employ hand illumination to add further 
lustre to many of the copies printed upon vellum. 
In regard to the contents, the devotional extrava- 
gance of the age and the competition between pub- 
lisher and publisher to push tneir wares and attract 
purchasers led to many regrettable abuses. Spuri- 
ous indulgences and fantastic promises of all kinds 
abound, and even prayers which in themselves are 
full of piety and absolutely unobjectionable — for 
example the prayers in honour of the Passion pre- 
viously referred to, which were attributed to St. 
Bridget and were known in England as the Fifteen 
0*8 ” — are not exempt from these disfigurements. A 
deplorable example of such extravagance is presented 
by a Sarum “Hor®” of Thielman Kerver printed at 
Paris in 1510, in which we find such assertions as the 
following: “Alexander the VI pope of Rome hath 
panted to all them that say this prayer devoutly 
in the worship of St. Anne and Our Lady and her 
Son Jesus V thousand years of pardon for deadly 
sins and XX years for venial sins totiena quotiens* , 
or again, “This prayer our Lady showed to a devout 
person, saying that this golden prayer is the most 
sweetest and acccptablest to me, and in her appear- 
ing she had this salutation and prayer written with 
letters of gold on her breast** (Hoskins, “Hor®**, 
124-5). Again, for a certain prayer to be said before 
a picture of Christ crucifie<l. Pope Gregory III (I) 
is declared to have granted an indulgence of so many 
days as there were wounds in our Saviour's sacred 
Body. In another supposed grant of Boniface VIII 
an indulgence of eighty thousand years is mentioned. 
In the Ciise of other devotions again the pious reader 
is assured that if he practise them he shall not die 
without confession, that Our Lady and her Divine 
Son will come to warn him before his death, etc. 
Of course it must be remembered that, practically 
speaking, no censorship existed in the early years of 
the sixteenth century. The Congregation of the 
Index did not come into existence until after the 
Council of Trent. Hence the booksellers in pre- 
Tridentine days were free to publish almost any ex- 
travagance which might help to sell their wares. 
After Trent things in this respect were very different. 

Besides the “Hor®** and the ^‘Hortuli** a few col- 
lections of private prayers, generally connected with 
some special subject, also saw the light before Reform 
mation times. There were books on the art of how 
to die well, books on the Rosary copiously inter- 
spersed with meditations and prayers (of these the 
volumes of the Dominican Castillo, with a picture for 
each of the one hundred and fifty Hail Marys, is 
perhaps the best known), books on various forms of 
devotion to the Passion, for example, the seven 
Bloodsheddings and the seven Falls — spiritual pil- 
grimages which eventually took a more permanent 
shape in the exercise of the Stations of the Cross. A 
more important work, issued about 1498, was the col- 
lection of prayers^fifljied “Paradisus Anim®”. In 
England there is evidence that the devotion long dear 
to tlie Engli|(h Catholics* forefathers in the days of per- 
secution under the name of “The Jesus Psalter** was 


printed and sold separately as early as 1520, thou^ 
no copy is now known to survive. The author of 
this most touching prayer is believed to have been 
Richard Whitford, the Brigittine .monk who loved 
to call himself “the Wretch of Sion’*. He has also 
left a spiritual little volume compiled for the use 6i 
communicants, and has been sometimes named as 
the true author of “The Fruyte of Redemeyon**, 
a collection of prayers which professes to have been 
composed by “Simon the Anker [Anchoret] of Lon- 
don Wall**. But this last work is a dull peiformance 
and quite imworthy of Whitford. In all probability 
there must have been many more of tnese devo- 
tional books than our libraries have preserved traces 
of, for* such works when they are not protected by 
the abundance or beauty of their illustrations (as was 
the case with many of the “Hor®”) are apt to dis- 
appear completely without leaving any trace. The 
preface of an early “Reforming** English prayer- 
book (Certeine Prayers and godly meditacyons, 1538), 
while speaking contemptuously of this devotional 
literature, implies that even in England it was large 
and varied. “These bokes, (though they abounded 
in every place with infinite errours and taught prayers 
made with wicked folvsshenesse both to God and also 
to his sayntes) yet by cause they were garnyshed 
with glorious tytles and with redde letters, promis- 
inge moche grace and pardon (though it were but 
vanyte) have sore deceyved the unlemcd multitude. 
One is called the Garden of the Soule, another the 
Paradyse of the Soule, and by cause I will be short, 
loke thou thy sylfen whate dyvers and tryfeling 
names be gyven vnto them.** 

We arc not concerned here with the prayer-books 
of the Reformers, but it may be worth while to notice 
that. Just as in Germany the Lutherans produced a 
modified version of the “Hortulus Anim®**, so in 
England it was the first care of Henry VIII and his 
vicar-general, Thomas Cromwell, after the breach 
with Rome, to bring out a new set of primers adapt^ 
to the new condition of things. Indeed even in 
1532 Sir Thomas More in his “Confutacion of Tyn- 
dalc*8 Answer** could write of the devotional works 
produced by heretics: “And lest we should lack 
prayers, we have the Primer and the Ploughman’s 
Prayer and a book of other small devotions and then 
the whole Psalter too**. These, however, we can- 
not identify. Better known were the emended 
Primers of Marsf^all and Hilscy (1534 and 1538), 
followed in 1545 by “The King’s Primer*', which 
Henry VIII supervised himself. Of course the great 
bulk of this material was entirely Catholic and imi- 
tated in arrangement that of the “Hor®**. Other 
Primers appeared under Edward VI in 1551 (in this 
the Hail Mary w,as for the first time omitted) and 1553 
(which last, omitting all refcrehces to the Hours, is 
simply a book of private prayers for each day of the 
week beginning with Sunday), but under Elizabeth 
in 1559 the arrangement of the Hours was restored 
and even the Office for the Dead or “Dirige** (see 
Clay, “Private Rrayers**, Parker Society). But 
the transformations of these forms of private de- 
votional books are very intricate, and they were 
alternately adapted to suit Catholic and Protestant 
taste. For example, the book called the “Pomander 
of Prayer**, which was printed towards the close 
pf Henry VIII’s reign, with a strong Protestant 
flouring, appeared again under Mary in a folm in 
which it could well be used by Catholics. On& point 
may be noted as of some importance, and it is: that 
down t(^the breach with Rome Latin predominate^!, 
even ip those bool^ published for the use of the 
laity. The Pater, Ave, and Creed, and the Psalms 
were commonly said the people in Latin and no 
printed edition of the Offied of the Blessed Virgin, or 
in other words no entirely English Primer, is known 
to have been issued before 1534. But the books of the 
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last fifteen years of Henry’s reign accustomed the 
people to pray in KngliHh, and under Mary we have 
printed Catholic Primers both in Latin and English, 
and in P]nglish alone. It may probably be said that 
from this time forth the uneducated laity, even 
though Catholics, prayed almost exclusively in 
English. 

Although a similar change in the direction of the 
vernacular, due in large measure to the same cause, 
i. e. the influence of the lleformers. was taking place 
in Germany, France, and the Netherlands, still the 
most widely known and popular prayer-books in- 
troduced in the sixteenth century made their ap- 
pearance first in Latin. The reforms initiated by the 
Council of Trent took practical effect in the Bull of 
St. Pius V, 11 March, 1571, which enjoined a rigor- 
ous censorship of the “Horae” and “Hortuli” con- 
taining the Office of the Blessed Virgin, forbade the 
extravagant accretions and spurious indulgences 
often found in these books, prescribed a uniform 
text for the Office itself and forbade it to be printed 
in the vernacular. We may suppose that this ac- 
tion, while occjisioning the publication of revised and 
corrected editions (though these do not seem to have 
been numerous), also occasioned or at least marked 
a certain revulsion of feeling against the tyjje of 
dtwotional manual thus condemned. In any case 
we note the appearance at this same period of a num- 
ber of now prayer-books, which seem in several cases 
to have been designed to serve as manuals for the 
sodalities of the Blessed Virgin which were now 
springing up in Germany and elsewhere as one of 
the first fruits of the Counter-Reformation and the 
educational activity of the fc^ociety of Jesus. With 
this n(iw type of prayer-book must be connected in 
the first pla(^e the name of Blessed Peter Canisius. 
His activity in this matter cannot be discussed in 
detail (cf. “Zeitschrift f. kat. Thcol.”, 1890, XIV, 
pp. 727 sq.), but we may note that to his widely 
popular, short Catechism a collection of prayers was 
appended, that he produced in 1556 his “Lcctiones 
et prccationes ecclesiasticie” for the use of students, 
and in 1587 his “Manuale Catholicoruin”. Other 
books of prayers specially intended for the use of 
sodalists were published by Fathers Sailly and Veron. 
S.J., and they have since been often reprinted and 
imitated. A similar purpose seems to have been 
dominant in the mind of Simon Vercpacus, a priest of 
Mechlin, who in 1565 brought out»a little work en- 
titled “Precationum i3iarurn Enchiridion” founded 
in part upon materials left by Cornelius Liadanus. 
Verepanis’s “Enchiridion” was frequently reprinted 
and several (»ditions appeared in German. Of other 
foreign works it will be sufficient to mention here two 
famous prayer-books of German origin both belong- 
ing to the seventeenth century and both appearing 
in the vernacular bi^fore they were published in Latin 
editions. The earlier of these was the “Paradisus 
Animifi” compiled by Merlo Horst jus, a parish priest 
of Cologne, the first (German) edition of which ap- 
peared in 1644 . The later was the still more famous 
collection of Father William Nakatenus, S.J., known 
as the “Coeleste Palmetum”. In the case of both of 
these works their popularity seems to have been 
largely due to the very wide range of devotions which 
they included, adapted to every occurrence of life 
ami including many litanies, little offices, and pious > 
instructions. In France during the BevontecD|,h 
century we may note the intR)duction of the “Parois- 
sien”, a book which contained a large proportion of 
lil^irgical matter connected with Mass and Vespers 
for the Sundays and feasts, as a'so the Epistles and 
Gospels, and often a great deal of musical notation, 
but not excluding private devotions, methods of 
hearing Mass, preparation for Confession and Com- 
munion etc. The popularity of this work (though 
its contents have varied a good deal at different 
XII.— 23 


periods and in different localities) has lasted on down 
to modem times. 

For the use of English Catholics during the days of 
persecution two forms of prayer-book long held an 
unchallenged supremacy. The first of these was 
simply a revision of the old pre-Reformation Primer. 
An important edition of this, the first since Queen 
Mary’s time, was issued by that energetic scholar 
Richard Verstegan at Antwerp in 1599 “for the more 
utility”, as he said, “of such of the English nation 
and others using our language as understand not the 
Latin tongue”. With this object the Office of the 
Blessed Virgin was printed both in I^atin and English 
and the book contained a selection of hymns rather 
rudely translated into English verse probably by 
Verstegan himself. In other respects the main fea- 
tures of the old Primer reappear. We have the 
Office for the Dead, Offices of the Holy Cross and of 
the Holy Ghost, the Litanies of the Saints, Seven 
Penitential Psalms etc., but the extravagant prayers 
of the early editions were eliminated and devotions 
of a more practical kind, e. g. for Confession and 
Communion etc., substituted in their place. A con- 
siderable number of editions appeared subsequently 
and the book was in favour down to the close of the 
eighteenth century. Aqpther noteworthy revision 
of the Primer took place in King James II’s reign and 
later in 1706 the rune renderings of the hymns were re- 
placed by a version perhaps executed by John Dryden. 
The other prayer-book was the “Manual of devout 
Prayers and Exercises, collected and translated out of 
divers authors”, which seems to have been printed 
for the first time in 1583. If we may accept tlie con- 
clusions of Mr. Joseph Gillow (The Ushaw Maga- 
zine, 1910) this book also was translated by Verste- 
gan and then printed by Flinton at Father Persons' 
ress at Rouen. The original work upon which it was 
ased was, Mr. Gillow maintains, the prayer-book of 
Verepaeus, from which it borrowed its arrangement 
accordinjs; to the seven days of the week. This 
compilation became very popular. Already in 1584 
we find it mentioned among a list of Catholic books 
seized at Hoxton, and it seems to have been reprinted 
with certain modifications in 1595, 1596, 1599, and 
1604. The history of the subsequent impressions 
has been minutely traced by Mr. Gillow, who claims 
to have identified seventy-two different editions, but 
whose list is nevertheless not entirely exhaustive. 
An important revision of the work appeared under 
Jesuit auspices in 1652 (St. Omer’s) and another pub- 
lished by command of His Majesty, .James II, in 
1686. In 1729 it came out in London in two parts, 
and in 1744 an edition was printed which professed 
to have been corrected and enlarged by Bishop 
Challoncr, but the changes made ivere relatively 
slight. It appeared also in 1811 and 1819 and for the 
last time in 1847. The attraction of the book ap • 
pears to have lain in the variety of its contents, and 
m the course of years it departed a good deal from 
the type of a collection of extracts from the Fathers 
and other devout writers, which was its leading 
characteristic in the sixteenth century. 

Still more famous than the “Manual of Prayers” 
is the work compiled by Bishop Challoner in 1740 
under the title of “The Garden of the Soul”. The 
purpose aimed at in this new work is indicated in its 
subheading “a Manual of Spiritual Exercises and 
Instructions for Christians who, living in the World, 
aspire to devotion”, and although, as Dr. Burton 
notices (Life of Challoner, I, 127), the book “after 
170 years has been edited out of all recognition”, 
its popularity was originally acquired while it still 
remained “a brief guide to the spiritual life, con- 
taining not prayers only, but iiuormation, instruc- 
tions, and much practical advice”. The seventh 
edition of “The Garden of the Soul”, which appeared 
in 1757, was “corrected and enlarged by the Author” 
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and this is the final shape in which he left it; in- 
numerable modifications to which it has since been 
subjected have been made entirely according to the 
caprice of the different publishers. Both before and 
after the issue of *‘The Garden of the Soul”, a large 
number of other Catholic manuals of devotion have 
enjoyed more or less popularity. In 1617 and 1618 
we have ”A new Manual of Old Christian Catholic 
Meditations and Prayers” and ” A Manual of Prayers 
used by the Fathers of the Primitive Church both 
compiled by Richard Broughton, a divine of Douai. 
The ” Devotions in the Ancient Way of Offices”, 
which was drawn up by John Austin before 1670, had 
the compliment paid it of being imitated and prac- 
tically pirated by Anglicans. The “Libellus PreCum” 
was a work produced by the English Jesuits in the 
eighteenth century for the use of the sodalists in their 
colleges and has continued in use down to the present 
day. Of the crowd of works bearing such titles as the 
”Key of Heaven”, ”Tho Path to Paradise”, the 
“Golden Manual”, the “Path to Heaven” etc., 
some of them reproducing names already in use in 
the seventeenth century, it would bo impossible to 
speak in detail. As regards the censorship of prayer- 
books, something has already been said of the Motu 
Proprio of St. Pius V (11 March, 1571). The most 
important legislation since then is that of the Con- 
stitution “Officiorum et Munerum”, 25 Jan., 1897 
(see Censorship op Books). Paragraph 20 of this 
document in very concise terms enacts that no one 
is to publish “libros vel libcllos precum” (prayer- 
books or booklets) as well as works of devotion or 
religious instruction etc., even though they may seem 
calculated to foster piety, “without the permission 
of lawful authority”, a somewhat vague phrase which 
is generally interpreted to mean without the im- 
primatur of the ordinary: “otherwise”, adds the 
decree, “such a book must be held to be forbidden”. 
Special restrictions have also been imposed in the 
same Constitution (§ 19) upon the publication of new 
litanies without the revision and approbation of the 
ordinary. Moreover, it has since been decided that 
even then litanies which have only an episcopal 
approval of this kind cannot be used for public 
devotions in churches (sec Hilgers, “Der Index der 
verbotenen Buchei^’, Freiburg, 1904; Vermeersch, 
“De prohibitione et ccnsiira librorum”, 4th ed., 
Tournai, 1906). 

Beissel in Stimmen aus Maria -Loach LXXVII (July to 
Ootobor, 1909); Burton. Life of Bishop Challoner, I (London, 
1907), 130 sq.; Gillow in The TahUA (27 Doc., 1884; 10 Jan., 
ISS.*)); Idem in The Ushaw Magazine (1910); Linoard in The 
Catholic Miscellany (1830); Kuyperb and Bishop in The Book 
ofCerne (Cambridge, 1902). 

Herbert Thurston. 

Prayer of Christ, Feast of the, occurs on the 
Tuesday after Septuagesima (double major). Its ob- 
ject is to commemorate the prolonged prayer which 
Christ ofTere<i in Gcthsemanc in our behalf in prepa- 
ration for His Sacred Passion. The Office insists on the 
reat importance of prayer. The feast is placed at the 
eginning of I^ent to remind us that the oenitential 
season is above all a time of prayer. The Office prob- 
ably was composed by Bishop Struzzieri of Todi, at 
the suggestion of St. Paul of the Cross (d. 1775), and, 
together with the other six offices by which the mys- 
teries of Christ's Passion arc celebrated (see Passion of 
Christ, Feast of the), was approved by Pius VI. The 
hymns were composed by Fatati (Schulte, “Hymnen 
des rom. Brev.”). Outside of the Congregation of St. 
Paul this feast was adopted later than any of the other 
feasts of the Passion. It is not found in the vroprium 
of Salerno (1793) nor in that of Livorno (1809) . Other 
dioceses took it u p o^ lv after the city of Rome had 
adopted it (1831). if has not yet been inserted in the 
Baltimore Ordo. 

Nilleb, K<A. manuale ulriueQtte ecclena (Innsbruck, 1892). 

F. G. IIOLWECE. 


Prayers for the Dead. See Dead, Pbatbbs pob 
the; Purgatory. 

Preacher (Concionator). See Ecclebiabteb.’' 

Preacher Apostolic, a digniti^ of the pontifical 
household. As a regular function, under special 
regulations, this office was established by Paul IV, 
in 1555, and formed a part of the great scheme of 
reforms which that pbpe was anxious to carry out. 
The innovation was somewhat unpopular among the 
prelates, as the preacher Apostolic had to expound 
wholesome truths before the papal Court, and remind 
them of their respective duties. Before 1555 several 
members of the regular clergy, especially of the 
Franciscans, had preached in presence of the Roman 
Court. In the period following, among those who 
filled the office of preacher Apostolic were Alonso 
Salmer6n, companion of Saint Ignatius^ Francis 
Toleto, S.J., who held the position during seven 
pontificates, Anselmus Marzatti, Francis Cassini, 
and Bonaventure Barberini, Minor Capuchins; 
Toleto, Marzatti, and Cassini were elevated to the 
cardinalate. By the Brief of 2 March, 1753, directed 
to Father Michael Angelo Franceschi. then preacher 
Apostolic, Benedict XIV conferred the said dignity 
in perpetuum upon the Capuchin Order, because of 
“the example of Christian piety and religious per- 
fection, the splendour of doctrine and the Apostolic 
zeal” to be found in their institute. Two of the 
preachers Apostolic during the past century deserve 
special mention: Lewis Micara of Frascati, who be- 
came Cardinal-Vicar of Rome, and Lewis of Trent, 
chosen to deliver the discourse at the first session of 
the Vatican Council. At present the office is held 
by Father Luke of Padua, the former titular. Father 
Pacific of Sejano, having been elected Minister Gen- 
eral of the order. 

The preacher is chosen by the pontiff, though gen- 
erally presented by the predecessor, or by the supe- 
rior general of the Capuchins. He is notified by a 
Rescript of the Cardinal of the Apostolic Palace; 
and becomes ipso facto a Palatine prelate and a member 
of the papal household, enjoying all the privileges at- 
tached to his title. The sermons are delivered in 
Advent on the Feasts of St. Andrew, St. Nicholas, St. 
Lucy, and St. Thomas; and on Fridays in Lent, except 
in Holy Week, when the Passion Sermon is preached 
on Tuesday. 

The papal Court meets in the throne-room in the 
Vatican; the pulpit occupies the place of the throne. 
Beside it is placed the bussoUiy a perforated wooden 
partition, covered with silver hangings, behind which 
IS the seat of the pontiff. On the appointed day, 
the preacher wHh his “socius” is taken to the Vatican 
in a pontifical carriage, and enters the throne-room; 
when notified by the master of ceremonies, he draws 
near the husaola, takes off his mantle, asks the pope’s 
blessing, and ascends the pulpit. The sermon begins 
with an “Ave Marja”, recited aloud and answered by 
the audience. The pontiff is assisted by his major- 
domo and the master of the camera. The cardinals 
occupy the front seats: behind them are the bishops, 
prelates, and general heads of the Mendicant Orders. 
Nobody else is admitted without a special permission 
of the pope. At the close of the sermon, the preacher 
returns to the pontiff, kisses his feet, takes leave of 
Iiim, and is driven back to his convent. 

^ Analecta Ord. Cap.; BuU. Cap.; Baronics, Anah ecd.; 
Pailavxcino, Hist. cone. Trid. « 

® F. Candide. 

Preachers, Order of. — ^As the Order of t>e 
Friars ^Preachers isdbhe principal part of the entire 
Order of St. Dominic, we shall include under this 
title the two other parts of the order: the Dominican 
Sisters (Second Order) and the Brothers of Penitence 
of St. I^minic (Third Order). First, we shall study 
the legislation of the three divisions of the orde^ 
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and the nature of each. Secondly, we shall give an 
historical survey of the three brar^ches of the order. 

• I. Legislation and Nature. — In its formation 
and development, the Dominican legislation as a 
• whole is closely bound up with historical facts rela- 
tive to the origin and progress of the order. Hence 
some reference to these is necessary, the more so as 
this matter has not been sufficiently studied. For 
each of the three groups, constituting the ensemble 
of the Order of St. Dominic, we shall examine; A. 
Formation of the Legislative Texts; B. Nature of 
the Order, resulting from legislation. 

A. Formation of the Legislative Texts. — In regard to 
their legislation the first two orders are closely con- 
nected, jind must be treated together. Tl^ preach- 
ing of St. Dominic and his first companions m Lan- 
guedoc led up to the pontifical letters of Innocent III, 
17 Nov., 1205 (Potthast, '‘Rcg.^ Pont.. Rom.'', 
2912). They created for the first time in the Church 
of the Middle Ages the type of apostolic preachers, 
patterned upon the teaching of the Gospel. In 
the same year, Dominic founded the Monastery 
of Prouille, in the Diocese of Toulouse, for the 
women whom he had converted from heresy, and he 
made this establishment the centre of union of liis mis- 
sions and of his apostolic works (Balrne-Iielaidicr, 

‘ ^Cartulairc ou Histoire Diplomatique de St. Dominic ”, 
Paris, 1803, 1, 130 sq.; Guiraud, “Cart.de Notre Dame 
de Prouille,” Paris, 1907, 1, CCCXXsq). St. Dominic 
gave to the new monastery the Rule of St. Augustine, 
and also the special Institutions which regulated 
the life of the Sisters, and of the Brothers who lived 
near them, for the spiritual and temporal adminis- 
tration of the community. The Institutions are 
edited in Balmc, “Cart.” II, 425; “Bull. Ord. 
Pried.”, VII, 410; Duellius, “Misc.”, bk. I (Augs- 
burg, 1723), IGO; “Urkundenbuch der Stadt.”, I 
(Fribourg, Leipzig, 1883), 005. On 17 Dec., 1219, 
Honorius III, with a view to a general reform among 
the religious of the Eternal City, granted the mon- 
astery of the Sisters of St. Sixtus of Rome to St. 
Dominic, and the Institutions of Prouille were given 
to that monastery under the title of Institutions of 
the Sisters of St. &xtus of Rome. With this designa- 
tion they were granted subsequently to other monas- 
teries and congregations of religious. It is also under 
this form that we possess the primitive Institutions of 
Prouille, in the editions already mentioned. St. 
Dominic and his companions, having received from 
Innocent III authorization to choose a rule, with 
a view to the approbation of their order, adopted 
in 1216, that of St. Augustine, and added thereto the 
“Consuetudines”, which regulated the ascetic and 
canonical life of the religious. These were borrowed 
in great part from the Constitutions of Pr6montr6, 
but with some essential features, adapted to the 
purposes of the new Preachers, who also renounced 
private possession of property, nut retained the reve- 
nues. The “Cqnsuetudincs” formed the first part 
{vrirm distinctio) of the primitive Constitutions of 
tlie order (Qu6tif-Echard, “Scriptores Ord. Pried.”, 
L 12-13; Denifle, “Archiv. fvir Literatur und Kirch- 
engeschichte”, I, 194; Balme, “Cart.” II, 18). 
The order was solemnly approved, 22 Dec., 1216. 
A first letter, in the style of those granted for the 
foundation of regular canons, gave the order canonical 
existence; a second determined the special vocation 
oP the Order of Preachers as vowed to teaching and 
defending the tniths of faith. “Nos attendentes 
fratres Ordinis tui futures pugiles fidei et vera mundi 
\ lumina confirmamus Ordinem tuum” (Balifie, “Cart.” 
'll, 71-88; Potthast, 5402-5403). (Expecting the 
brethren of your order to be the champions of the 
Faith and true lights of the world, we confirm your 
order.) 

On 15 Aug., 1217, St. Dominic sent out his com- 
panions from Prouille. They went through France, 


^ain, and Italy, and established as principal centres, 
Toulouse, Paris, Madrid, Rome, and Bologna. 
Dominic, by constant journeyings, keptj watch over 
these new establishments, and went to Rome to 
confer with the Sovereign Pontiff (Balmc, “Cart.” 
II, 131; “Annales Ord. Prajd.”, Rome, 1756, p. 411; 
Guiraud, “St. Dominic”, Paris, 1899, p. 95). In 
May, 1220, St. Dominic held at Bologna the first 
general chapter of the order. This assembly drew 
up the Constitutions, which are complementary to 
the “Consuetudines” of 1216 and form the second 
part {secunda distinctio). They regulated the or- 
ganization and life of the ordcr^ and are the essential 
and original basis of the Dominican legislation. In 
this chapter, the Preachers also gave up certain 
elements of the canonical life* they relinquished all 
possessions and revenues, anti adopted the practice 
of strict poverty; they rejected the title of abbey for 
the convents, and substituted the rochet of canons 
for the monastic scapular. The regime of annual 
general chapters was established as the regulative 
power of the order, and the source of legislative au- 
thority. (“Script. Ord. Prajd.”. I, 20; Denifle, 
“Archiv.”, I, 212; Balme, “Cart/', III, 575). Now 
that the legislation of the Friars Preachers was fully 
established, the Rule of the Sisters of St. Sixtus was 
found to be very incomplete. The order, however, 
supplied what was wanting by compiling a few years 
after, the StatutUy which borrowed from the Constitu- 
tions of the Friars, whatever might be useful in a 
monastery of Sisters. We owe the preservation of 
these Statutay as well as the Rule of St. Sixtus, to the 
fact that this legislation was applied in 1232 to the 
Penitent Sisters of St. Mary Magdalen in Germany, 
who observed it without further modification. The 
Statuta are edited in Duellius, “Misc.”, bk. I, 182. 
After the legislative work of the general chapters 
had been added to the Constitution of 1216^20, 
without changing the general ordinance of the primi- 
tive text, the necessity was felt, a quarter of a century 
later, of giving a more logical distribution to the 
legislation in its entirety. The great canonist. 
Raymond of Penaforte, on becoming master general 
of the order, devoted himself to this w'ork. Tlie 
general chapters, from 1239 to 1241, accepted the 
new text, and gave it the force of law. In this form 
it has remained to the present time as the official 
text, with some modification, however, in the way of 
suppressions and especially of additions due to later 
enactments- of the general chapters. It was edited 
in Denifle, “Archiv.”, V, 553; “Acta Capitulorum 
Gencralium”, I (Rome, 1898), II, 13, 18, in “Monum. 
Ord. Prajd. Hist.”, bk. III. 

The reorganization of the Constitutions of the 
Preachers called for a corresponding reform in the 
legislation of the Sisters. In his letter of 27 Aug., 
1257, Alexander IV ordered Humbert of Romans, 
the fifth master general, to unify the Constitutions of 
the Sisters. Humbert remodelled them on the Con- 
stitutions of the Brothers, and put them into effect 
at the General Chapter of Valenciennes, 1259. 
The Sisters were henceforth characterized as Sorores 
Ordinis ProedicMorum. The Constitutions are edited 
in “Analecta, Ord. Pracd.” (Rome, 1897), 338; 
Finke, “Ungcdruckte Doininicanerbriefe des 13 
Jahrhunderts^' (Paderborn, 1891), p. 53; “Litter© 
Encyclic© magistrorum generalium” (Rome, 1900), 
in “ Mon. Ord. Prffid. Hist.”, V , p. 513. To this legisla- 
tion, the provincials of Germany, who had a large 
number of religious convents under their care, added 
certain admmiitiones by way of completing and def- 
initely settling the Constitutions of the Sisters. 
They seem to be the work of Herman of Minden, 
Provincial of Teutonia (1286*90). He drew up at 
first a concise admonition (Denifle, “Archiv.”, II, 
549); then other series of admonitions, more im- 
portant, which have not been edited (Rome, 
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Archives of the Order, Cod. Iluten, 130-139). The 
legislation of the Friars Preachers is the firmest and 
most compl^i^ among the systems of law by which 
institutions of this sort were ruled in the thirteenth 
century. Hauck is correct in saying: '^We do not 
deceive ourselves in considering the organization 
of the Dominican Order as the most perfect of all 
the monastic organizations produced by the Middle 
Ages” (”Kirchcngoschichtc Deutschlands”, part IV, 
Leipzig, 1902, ]). 390). It is not then surprising that 
the majority of the religious orders of the thirteenth 
century should have followed quite closely the 
Dominican legislation, which exerted an influence 
even upon institutions very dissimilar in aim and 
nature. The Church considered it the typical rule 
for new foundations. Alexander IV thought of 
making the legislation of the Order of Preachers 
into a special rule known as that of St. Dominic, 
and for that purpose commissioned the Dcuninican 
cardinal, Hugh of St. Cher (3 Fob., 1255), but 
the project encountered many obstacles, and noth- 
ing came of it. (Potthast, n. 1566; Humberti de 
Romanis, “Opera de vita rcgulari”, ed., Berthicr, 
I, Rome, 1888, p. 43). 

B. Nature of the Order of Preachers. (1) Its 
Object. — The canonical title of “Order of Preachers”, 
given to the work of St. Dominic by the Church, is in 
itself significant, but it indicates only the dominant 
feature. The Constitutions arc more explicit: 
“Our order was instituted principally for preaching 
and for the salvation of souls.” The end or aim of 
the order then is the salvation of souls, especially by 
means of preaching. For the attainment of this 
purpose, the order must labour with the utmost 
zeal — “Our main efforts should be put forth, earn- 
estly and ardently, in doing good to the souls of our 
fellow-men.” 

(2) Its Organization. — ^The aim of the order and 
the conditions of its environment determined the form 
of its organization. The first organic group is the 
convent, which may not be founded with less than 
twelve religious. At first only large convents were 
allowed and these were located in important cities 
(Mon. Ger. Hist.: SS. XXXII, 233, 236), hence the 
saying: 

Bemardus valles, montes Benedictus amabat, 

Oppida Franciscus, eelebres Dominicus urbes. 

(Bernard loved the valleys, Benedict the mountains, 
Francis the towns, Dominic the populous cities). 

The foundation and tlie existence of the convent 
required a prior as governor, and a <loctor as teacher. 
The Constitution prescribes the dimensions of the 
church and the convent buildings, and these should 
be quite plain. But in the course of the thirteenth 
century the order erected large edifices, real works 
of art. The convent possesses nothing and lives on 
alms. Outside of the choral office (the Preachers at 
first had the title of canonici) their time is wholly 
employcfl in study. The doctor gives lectures in 
theology, at which all the religious, even the prior, 
must be present, and which are open to secular 
clerics. The religious vow themselves to preaching, 
both within and without the convent walls. The 
“general preachers” have the most extended powers. 
At the beginning of the order, the convent was 
called prwdicatiOf or sancla prcedicatio. The con- 
vents divided up the territory in which they were 
established, and sent out on preaching tours religious 
who remained for a longer or shorter time in the 
principal places of thenr respective districts. The 
Preachers dic^ not take the vow of stability, but could 
be sent from one locality to another. Each convent 
received novices, these, according to the Constitu- 
tions, must be at leas^ijighteen years of age, but this 
rule was not strictly observed. The Preachers were 
the first amoni| religious orders to suppress manual 
labour, the necessary work of the interior of the house 


being relegated to lay brothers called eonversi, 
whose numoer was limited according to the needs of 
each convent. The prior was elected by the religious^ 
an<l the doctor was appointed by .the provincial 
chapter. The chapter, when it saw fit, relieved them 
from office. 

The grouping of a certain number of convents 
forms the province, which is administered by a 
provincial prior, elected by the prior and two dele- 
gates from each convent. He is confirmed by the 
general chapter, or by the master general, who can 
also remove him when it is found expcaient. He 
enjoys in liis province the same authority as the 
master general in the order; he confirms the election 
of conventual priors, visits the province, s(.*es to it 
that the Constitutions and the ordinances are ob- 
servwl and presides at the provincial chapters. The 
provincial chapter, whicli is held annually, discusses 
the interests of the province. It is composed of a 
provincial prior, priors from the convents, a delegate 
from each convent, and the general preachers. The 
capitulants (members of the chapter), choose from 
among them.selves, four counsellors or a.ssistants, 
who, with the provincial, regulate the affairs brought 
before the chapter. The chapter appoints those 
who are to visit annually each part of the province. 
The provinces taken together constitute the order, 
which hjE« at its head a master geiK^al, elected by the 
provincial priors and by two delegates from each 
province. For a long time his position was for life; 
Pius VII (1804), reduced it to six years, and Pius 
IX (1862) fixed it at twelve years. At first the master 
general had no permanent residence; since the end 
of the fourteentli century, he has lived usually at 
Rome. He visits the order, holds it to the observance 
of the laws, and corrects abuses. In 1509, he was 
granted two associates (socii); in 1752, four; in 
1910, five. The general chapter is the supreme au- 
thority within the order. From 1370, it was held 
every two years; from 1553, every three years: 
from 1625, every six years. In the eighteenth ana 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century, chapters 
were rarely held. At present they take place every 
three years. From 1228, for two years in succession, 
the general chapter was composed of definitors or 
delegates from the provinces, each province sending 
one delegate; the following year it was held by the 
provincial priors. The chapter promulgates new 
constitutions, but to become law they must be ac- 
cepted by three constitutive chapters. The chapter 
deals with all the general concerns of the order, 
whether administrative or disciplinary. It corrects 
the master general, and in certain cases can depose 
him. From 1220 to 1244, the chapters were held 
alternately at Bologna and Paris; subsequently, 
they passed round t'o all the principal cities of Europe. 
The generalissimo chapter acknowledged by the 
Constitution and composed of two definitors from 
each province, also provincials, i. e. equivalent 
to three consecutive general chaj^ters^ was held 
only in 1228 and 1236. The characteristic feature 
of government is the elective system which pre- 
vails throughout the order. “Such was the simple 
mechanism which imparted to the Order of Friars 
Preachers a powerful and regular movement, and 
secured them for a long time a real preponderance in 
Church and in State” (Delisle, “Notes et extraits 
des^ mss. de la Bibl. Nat.”^ Paris, xxvii, 1899, 2td 
part, p. 312. See the editions of the Constitutions 
mentioned above: “Const. Ord. Fr. Praed.”, Paris, 
1888; “ActaCapit. Gen. Ord. Fr. Praed.”, ed., Reichert, i 
Rome. 189Si sq. 9 vols.: Ix) Cicero, Const., “Declar. 
ct Ora. Cdpit. Gen. O. P.'', Rome, 1892; Humberti 
de Romanis, “Opera de vita regulari”, ed. Berthier, 
Rome, 1888; Reichert, “Feier und G^hftftsordung 
der provincialkapitel des Dominikanerordens im 13 
Jahrnundert” in “Rdmische Quart.”. 1903; p. 10l>. 
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(3) Forms of its Activity. — ^Tbe forms of life or 
^activity of the Order of Preachers arc many, but they 
are all duly subordinated. The order assimilated 
the ancient forms of the relij^ious life, the monastic 
and the canonical, but it made them subservient to 
the clerical and the apostolic life which are its 
peculiar and essential aims. The Preachers adojjted 
from the monastic life the three traditional vows of 
obedience, chastity, and poverty; to them they added 
the ascetic element known as monastic observances; 
perpetual abstinence, fasting from 14 Sept, until 
Easter and on all the hVidays throughout tlie year, 
the exclusive use of wool for clothing and for the bed, 
a hard bed, and a common dormitory, sileyce almost 
perpetual in their houses, public acknowledgment of 
faults in the chapter, a graded list of penitential 
j)raetice8, etc. The Preachers, however, did not take 
these observances directly from the monastic orders 
but from the regular canons, especially the reformed 
canons, who had already adopted monastic rules. 
Tlic Preachers received from the regular canons the 
choral Office for morning and evening, but chanted 
quickly. They added, on certain days, the Office 
r)f the Holy Virgin, and once a week the Office of the 
Dead. The habit of the Preachers, as of the regular 
canons, is a white tunic and a black cloak. The 
rochet, distinctive of the regular canons, was aban- 
doned by the Preachers at the General Chapter of 
1220, and replaced by the scapular. At the same 
time they gave up various canonical customs, which 
they had retained up to that period. They sup- 
])rcsscd in their order the title of abbot for the head of 
the convent, and rejected all property, revenues, the 
carrying of money on their travels, and the use of 
horses. The title evtm of canon which they hjwl 
i)()rne from the beginning tended to disappear about 
the middle of the t hirteenth century, and the General 
Chapters of 1240-1251 substituted the word clericus 
for mnoniciifi in the article of the Constitutions 
relating to the admission of novices; nevertheless, 
the deiiignation, canon still occurs in some parts of 
the Constitutions. The Preachers, in fact^ are pri- 
marily and essentially clerics. The pontifical let,- 
ter of foundation said: These are to be the 
champions of the Faith and the true lights of the 
world.” Tliis could apply only to clerics. The 
Preachers consequently made study their chief oc- 
cupation, wliich was the essential ifieans, \vith preach- 
ing and touching as tlie end. Tlic apostolic character 
of the order wiis the complement of its clericid 
ciiaracter. The Friars had to vow themselves to 
the salvation of souls through the ministry of preach- 
ing and confession, under the conditions set down 
by the Gospel and by the example of the Apostles: 
ardent zeal, absolute poverty, arid sanctity of life. 

The ideal Dominican life was rii^h in the multi- 
plicity and choice of its elements, and was thoroughly 
unifi^ by its well-considered principles and enact- 
ments; but it "was none the* less complex, and its 
full realization was difficult. The monastic-canonical 
element tended to dull and paralyze the intense 
activity demanded by a clerical-apostolic life. The 
legislators warded off the difficulty by a system of 
dispensations, quite peculiar to the order. At the 
head of the Constitutions the principle of dispensa- 
tion Appears jointly with the very definition of the 
esrder^s purpose, and is placed before the text oi^the 
laws to show that it coptrols and tempers thxjir ap- 
plication. “The superior in each convent shall have 
authority to ^rant dispensations whenever he may 
deem it expedient, especially in regard t'A what may 
hinder study, or preaching or the profft of souls, 
since our order was originally established for the work 
of preaching and the salvation of souls”, etc. The 
system of dispensation thus broadly understood, 
while it favoured the most active element of the 
order, displaced, but did not wholly eliminate, the 


difficulty. It created a sort of dualism in the in- 
terior life, and permitted an arbitrariness that might 
easily disquiet the conscience of the religions and of 
the superiors. The order warded off this new dif- 
ficulty by declaring in the generalissimo chapter of 
1236, that the Constitutions did not oblige under 
pain of sin, but under pain of doing penance (Acta 
Cap. Gen. I, 8.) This measure^ however, was not 
heartily welcomed by everyone in the order (Hum- 
berti de Romanis, Op., II. 46), nevertheless it stood. 

This dualism produced on one side, remarkable 
apostles and doctors, on the other, stern ascetics and 
great mystics. At all events the interior troubles of 
the order grew out of the difficulty of maintaining 
the nice equilibrium which the first legislators es- 
tablished, and which was preserved to a remarkable 
degree during the first century of the order"s existence. 
The logic of things and historical circumstances fre- 
quently disturbed this equilibrium. The learned 
and active members tended to exempt themselves 
from monastic observance, or to modiTate its strict- 
ness; the ascetic members insisted on the monastic 
life, and in pursuance of their . aim, suppressed at 
different times the practice of dispensation, sanc- 
tioned as it wjis by the letter anfl the spirit of 
the Const it, utions [“Const. Ord. Pracd.”, passim; 
Denifle, “Die Const, des Predigerordens ” in “Ar- 
chiv. f. Litt. u. Kirchongesch”, I, 165; Mandonnet, 
“Les Chanoines - Prccheurs de Bolognc d*apr^,s 
Jacques de Vitry” in “Archives de la sociritri 
d’histoire du canton de Fribourg”, bk. VIII, 15; 
Jiacordairt>, “M6moire pour la restauration de.s 
Freres Preclieurs dans la Chr6lient/i”, Paris^ 1852; 
P. Jacob, “Memoires sur la canonicitri de I’lnstitut 
de St. Dominic”, Beziers, 1750, tr. into Italian under 
the title; “ Difesa del canonicato dei FF. Prcdicatori”, 
Venice, 1758; Laberthoni, “ Expos6 de r6tat, du r6- 
gime, de la legislat ion et des obligations des Fr6res 
Prccheurs”, Versailles, 1767 (new ed., 1872) ]. 

(4) Nature of the Order of tlie Dominican Sisters. — 
We have indicated above the various steps by 
w4iich the legislation of the Dominican Sisters was 
brought into conformity with the Constitutions of 
Humbert of Homans (1259). The primitive type 
of religious established at Prouille in 1205 by St. 
Dominic was not affected by successive legislation. 
The Dominican Sisters are strictly cloistered in their 
monasteries; they take the three religious vows, 
recite t he canonical Hours in choir and engage in 
manual labor. The ermlitio littcrarum insiTibed in 
the Institutions of St. Sixtus disappeared from the 
Constitutions drawn up by Humbert of Romans. 
The ascetic life of the Sisters is the same as that of 
t,he Friars. Each house is governed by a prioress, 
elected canonically, and assisted by a sub-prioress, 
a niistre^ of novices, and various other officers. 
The monjisteries have the right to hold property in 
common; they must be provided with an income 
sufficient for the existence of the community; they 
are independent and are under the jurisdiction of the 
provincial prior, the master general, and of the gen- 
eral chapter. A subsequent paragraph will deal 
with the various phases of the question as to the re- 
lation existing between the Sisters and the Order of 

.Preachers. Wiilst the Institutions of St. Sixtus 
provided a group of brothers, priests, and lay servants 
for the spiritual and temporal administration of the 
monastery, the Constitutions of Humbert of Romans 
were silent, on these points. (See the legislative texts 
relating to the Sisters mentioned above.) 

(5) The Third Order. — St. Dominic '(lid not write 
a rule for the I'ertiaries, for reasons which are given 
further on in the historical sk(itph of the Third (h’cler. 
However, a large body of the laity, vowed to piety, 
grouperl themselves about the rising Order of Preach- 
ers, and constituted, to all intents a'hd purposes, a 
Third Order. In view of this fact and of some cir- 
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cumstances to be noted later the seventh master 
general of the order, Munio de Zamora, wrote (1285) 
a rule for th^Brothers and Sisters of Penitence of St. 
Dominic. The privilege granted the new fraternity, 
28 Jan., 1286, by Hoiiorius IV, gave it a canonical 
existence (Potthast, 22358). The rule of Munio was 
not entirely original; some points being borrowed 
from the Rule of the Brothers of Penitence, whose 
origin dates back to St. Francis of Assisi; but it 
was distinctive on all essential points. It is in a 
sense more thoroughly ecclesiastical; thc^ Brothers 
and Sisters are grouped in different fraternities; 
their government is immediately subject to ccclesifis- 
tical authority; and the various fraternities do not 
form a collective whole, with legislative chapters, Jis 
was the case among the Brothers of Penitence of 
St. Francis. The Dominican fraternities are local 
and without any bond of union other than that of 
the Preaching Brothers who govern them. Some 
characteristics of these fraternities may be gathered 
from the Rule of Munio de Zamora. The Brothers 
and Sisters, as true children of St. Dominic, should 
be, above all things^ truly zealous for the Catholic 
Faith. Their habit is a white tunic, with black cloak 
and hood, and a leathern girdle. After making pro- 
fession, they cannot return to the world, but may 
enter other authorized religious orders. They recite 
a certain number of Paters and Aves, for the canonical 
Hours; receive communion at least four times a ye.ar, 
and must show great respect to the ecclesiastical 
hierarchy. They fast during Advent, Lent, and on 
all the Fridays during the year, and eat jnoat only 
three days in the week, Sunday, Tuesday, and 
Thursday. They are allowed to carry arms only in 
defence of the Christian Faith. They visit sick 
members of the community, give them assistance 
if necessary, attend the burial of Brothers or Sisters 
and aid them with their prayers. The head or spirit- 
ual director is a priest of the Order of Preachers, 
whom the Tertiaries select and propose to the master 
general or to the provincial; he may act on their 
petition or appoint some other religious. The 
airector and the older members of the fraternity 
choose the prior or jiriorcss, from among the Brothers 
and Sisters, and their ofTice continues until they are 
relieved. The Brothers and the Sisters have, on 
different days, a monthly reunion in the church of the 
Preachers, when they attend Mass, listen to an in- 
struction. and to an explanation of the rule. The 
prior and the director can grant dispensations; the 
rule, like the Constitutions of the Preachers, docs not 
oblige under pain of sin. 

The text of the Rule of the Brothers of the Peni- 
tence of St. Dominic is in ‘4lcgula S. Augustini 
et Constitution cs FF. Ord. Praed.^^ (Rome, 1690), 
2nd pt., p. 39; Fcderici, ‘‘Istoria dci cavalicri Gau- 
dent” (Venice, 1787), bk. II, cod. diplomat., p. 28; 
Mandonnet, *'Lcs regies ct le gouverncment de 
rOrdo de Pcenitentia au XIII® sidcle” (Parts, 1902); 
Mortier, “llistoire des Maitres G5n6raux dcs Freres 
Prficheurs”, II (Paris, 1903), 220. 

II. History of tue Order. — A. The Friars 
Preachers. — Their history may be divided into three 
periods: (1) The Middle Ages (from their founda- 
tion to the beginning of the sixteenth century) ; (2) 
The Modem Period up to the French Revolution; 
(3) The Con temjwraneous Period. In each of these 
periods we shall examine the work of the order in its 
various departments. 

(1) Tlw Middle Ages . — The thirteenth century is 
the classic agd of the order, the witness to its brilliant 
development and intense activity. This last is 
manifested especially^ the work of teaching. By 
preaching it reached all classes of Christian society, 
fought heresy, schism, paganism, by word and book, 
and by its missfons to the north of Kurope, to Africa, 
and Asia, passed beyond the frontiers of Christendom. 


Its schools spread throughout the entire Church: 
its doctors wrote monumental works in all branches o^ 
knowledge, and two among them, Albertus Magnus, 
and especially Thomas Aquinas, founded a school 
of philosophy and theology which was to rule the ages 
to come ill the life of the Church. An enormous 
number of its members held offices in Church and State 
— ^as popes, cardinals, bishops, legates, inquisitors, 
confessors of princes, ambassadors, and paciarii 
(enforcers of the peace decreed by popes or councils). 
The Order of Preachers, which should have remained 
a select body, developea beyond bounds and absorbed 
some elements unfitted to its form of life. A period 
of relaxation ensued during the fourteenth century 
owing to the general decline of Christian society. 
The weakening of doctrinal activity favoured the 
development here and there of the ascetic and con- 
templative life and there sprang up, especially in 
Germany and Italy, an intense and exuberant 
mysticism with which the names of Master Eckhart, 
Suso, Tauler, St. Catherine of Siena are associated. 
This movement was the prelude to the reforms un- 
dertaken, at the end of the century, by Raymond of 
Capua, and continued in the following century. 
It assumed remarkable proportions in the congre- 
gations of Ijombardy and of Holland, and in the re- 
forms of Savonarola at Florence. At the same time 
the order found itself face to face with the Renais- 
sance. It struggled against pagan tendencies in 
Humanism, in Italy through Dominici and Savon- 
arola, in Germany through the theologians of Cologne; 
but it also furnished Humanism with such advance(l 
writers as Francis Colonna (Poliphilc) and Matthew 
Braiidello, Its members, in great numbers, took 
part in the artistic activity of the age, the most 
prominent being Fra Angelico and Fra Bartolomeo. 

(a) Development and Statistics. — When St. Domi- 
nic, in 1216, asked for the official recognition of his 
order, the first Preachers numbered only sixteen. At 
the general Chapter of Bologna, 1221, the year of 
St. Dominio/s death, the order already counted some 
sixty establishments, and was divided into eight 
provinces: Spain, Provence, France, Lombardy, 
Rome, Teutonia, England, and Hungary. The 
Chapter of 1228 added four new provinces: the Holy 
Land, Greece, Poland, and Dacia (Denmark and 
Scandinavia). Sicily was separated from Rome 
(1294), Arai^on fitlm Spain (1301). In 1303 Lom- 
bardy was divided intb Upper and Lower Iximbardy; 
Provence intD Toulouse and Provence; Saxony was 
separated from Teutonia, and Bohemia from Poland, 
thus forming eighteen provinces. The order^ which 
in 1277 counted 404 convents of Brothers, in 1303 
numbered nearly 600. The development of the order 
reached its height ‘during the Middle Ages; new 
houses were established during the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, but in relatively small numbers. 
As to the number of religious only approximate state- 
ments can be given. 'In 1256, according to the con- 
cession of suffrages panted by Humbert of Romans 
to St. Ijouis, the order numbered about 5000 priests; 
the clerks and lay brothers could not have been less 
than 2000. Thus towards the middle of the thir- 
teenth century, it mast have had about 7000 members 
(de Laborde, ‘‘Layette du tr6sor des chartes”, Paris, 
1875, III, 304). According to Sebasticn de Olmeda, 
the Preachers, as shown by the census taken under 
Benedict XII, were close ^n to 12,000 in 1367. 
(Fontana, “Monumenta Dominicana”, Rome, 1674, 
pp. 207-8). This number was not surpassed at the 
close of the*Middle Ages; the Great Plague of 1348, 
and the gcAieral state of*Europe preventing a notable 
increase. The reform movement begun in 1390 by 
Raymond of Capua established the principle of a 
twofold arrangement in the order. For a long time, 
it is true, the reformed convents were not separated 
from their respective provinces; but with the founda' 
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tion of the congregation of Lombardy, in 1459, a 
nq;^ order of things began. The congregations were 
more or less self-governing, and, according as they 
developed, overlapped several provinces and even 
•several nations. There were established successively 
the congregations of Portugal (1460), HoUand (1464), 
Aragon, and Spain (1468), St. Mark in Florence 
(1493), France (1497), the Galilean (1514). About 
the same time some new provinces were also estab- 
lished: Scotland (1481), Ireland (1484), B6tique or 
Andalusia (1514), Lower Germany (1515). (Qu6tif- 
Echard, Script. Ord. Praed.”, I, p. 1-15; “Anal. 
Ord. Pracd.“, 1893, 'passim; Mortier, “Hist, des 
Maltres G6n6raux”, I-V, passim). 

(b) Administration. — The Preachers post^essed a 
number of able administrators among their masters 
general during the Middle Ages, especially in the 
thirteenth century. St. Dominic, the creator of the 
institution (1206-1221), showed a keen intelligence 
of the needs of the age. He executed his plans 
with sureness of insight, firmness of resolution, and 
tenacity of purpose. Jordan of Saxony (1222-1237) 
sensitive, eloquent, and endowed with rare powers 
of persuasion, attracted numerous and valuable re- 
cruits. St. Raymond of Penaforte (1238-1240), the 
greatest canonist of the age, ruled the order only 
long enough to reorganize its legislation. John the 
Teuton (1241-1252), bishop and linguist, who was 
associated with the greatest personalities of his time, 
pushed the order forward along the lino of develop- 
ment outlined by its founder. Humbert of Romans 
(1254-1263), a genius of the practical sort, a broad- 
minded and moderate man, raised the order to the 
height of its glory, and wrote manifold work^ setting 
forth what, in his eyes, the Preachers and Christian 
society ought to be. John of Vercclli (1264-1283), 
an energetic and pnuient man, during his long govern- 
ment maintained the order in all its vigour. The 
successors of these illustrious masters did their ut- 
most in the discharge of their duty, and in meeting 
the situations which the state of the Church and of 
society from the close of the thirteenth century ren- 
dered more and more difficult. Some of them did no 
more than hold their high office, while others had not 
the genius of the masters general of the golden age 
[Halme-Lelaidier, “Cart, de St. Dominic”; Guiraud, 
“St. Dominic” (Paris, 1899) ; Mothon, “ Viedu B. Jour- 
dain de Saxe” (Paris, 1885); Reichert, “Das Itinerar 
des zweiten Dominikaner-genera^ Jordanis von Sach- 
sen” in “Festschrift des Deutschen Campo Santo in 
Rom” (Freiburg, 1897). 153; Mothon, “Vita del B. 
Giovanini da Vcrcelli” (Vercelli, 1903); Mortier, 
“ Histoire des Mattres G6n6raux”, I-V] . The general 
chapters which wielded supreme ]^wer were the great 
regulators of the Dominican life during the Middle 
Ages. They are usually remarkable for their spirit of 
decision, and the firmness with which they ruled. 
They appeared even imbued with a severe cnaracter 
which, taking no' account of pefsons, bore witness to 
the importance they attached to the maintenance of 
discipline. (See the Acta Cap. Gen. already referred 
to.) 

(c) Modification of the Statute. — We have already 
spoken of the chief exception to bo taken to the Con- 
stitution of the order, the difficulty of maintaining 
an eveA balance between the monastic and canonical 
observances and the clerical and apostolical >lfe. 
Thtf primitive regime of poverty, which left the con- 
vents without an assur^ income, created also a 

V. permanent difficulty. Time and the modifications 
'iof the state of Christian society exposed 1;hcse weak 
points. Already the Genex%l Chapters 'of 1240- 
1242 forbade the changing of the general statutes 
of the order, a measure which would indicate at least 
a hidden tendency towards modification (Acta, I, 
p. 14-20). Some change seems to have been con- 
templated also by the H^oly See when Alexander IV, 


4 February, 1255, ordered the Dominican cardinal, 
Hugh of Saint Cher, to recast the entire legisla- 
tion of the Preachers into a rule which , should be 
called the Rule of St. Dominic (Potthast, 15i) '69). 
Nothing came of the project, and the question 
broach^ again about 1270 (Humbert! de Romanis, 
“Opera”. I, p. 43). It was during the pontificate 
of Benedict XII, (1334-1342),. who undertook a g(?n- 
eral reform of the religious orders, that the Preach- 
ers were on the point of undergoing serious modifica- 
tions in the secondary elements of their primitive 
statute. Benedict, desiring to give the order griMitcr 
efficiency, sought to impose a regime of property- 
holding as necessary to its security, and to reduce the 
number of its members (12,000) by eliminating the 
unfit etc.; in a word, to lead the order back to its prim- 
itive concept of a select apostolic and teaching body. 
The order, ruled at that time by Hugh de Vansseman 
(1333-41), resisted with all its strength (1337-40). 
This was a mistake (Mortier, op. cit.. Ill, 1 15) . As the 
situation grew worse, the order was obliged to petition 
Sixtus IV for the right to hold property, and this was 
granted 1 June, 1475. Thence forward the convents 
could acquire property, and perpetual rentals (Mortier, 
IV^ p. 495). This was one of the causes which 
quickened the vitality of the order in the sixteenth 
century. 

The reform projects of Benedict XII having failed, 
the master general, Raymond of Capua (1390), 
sought to restore the monastic obscrvanct\s which had 
fallen into decline. He ordered the establishment 
in each province of a convent of strict observance, 
hoping that as such houses became more numerous, 
the reform would eventually permeate the entire 
rovince. This was not usually the case. These 
ouses of the observance formed a confederation 
among themselves under the jurisdiction of a special 
vicar. However, they did not cease to belong to 
their original province in certain respects, and this 
naturally gave rise to numerous conflicts of govern- 
ment. During the fifteenth century, several groups 
made up congregations, more or less autonomous; 
these we have named above in giving the statistics 
of the order. The scheme of reform proposed by 
Raymond and adopted by nearly all who subse- 
quently took uj) with his idcjis, insisted on the ob- 
servance of the Constitutions cul un(jmm^ as Ray- 
mond, without further explanation, expressed it. 
By this, his followers, and, pt^rhaps Raymond him- 
self, understood the suppression of the rule of dis- 
pensation which governed the entire Dominican 
legislation. “In suppressing the power to grant and 
the right to accept dispensation, the reformers in- 
verted the economy of the order, setting the part 
above the whole, .and the m(\ans above the end” 
(Lacordaire, “Mi^moire pour la restauration des FrAres 
I^^cheurs dans la chr^JienitA”, new ed., Dfjon. 
1852^ p. 18). The different reforms which originatea 
within the order up to the nineteenth century, began 
usually with principles of asceticism, which exceeded 
the letter anti the spirit of the original constitutions. 
This initial exaggeration was, under pressure of 
circumstances, toned down, and the reforms which 
endured, like that of the congregation of Lombardy, 
turned out to be the most effectual. Generally 
speaking, the reformed communities slackened the 
intense' devotion to study prescribed by the Con- 
stitutions; they did not produce the great doctors 
of the order, and their literary activity was directed 
preferably to moral theology, history, subjects of 
piety, and asceticism. They gave to -the fifteenth 
century many holy men (Thomae Antonii Senosis, 
“Historia disciplin® regularis instauratoe in Cceno- 
biis Venetis Ord. Pr®d.” in P'l. Cornelius, “Ecclesiie 
Venet®”. VII, 1749, p. 167; Bl. Raymond of Capua, 
“Opusculaet Litter®”, Rome, 1899; »Meyer, “Buch 
der Reformacio Predigerordens” in “Quellen und 
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Foradiungen aur Geschichte des Dominikanerordens 
in Deutschland”, II, III, Leipzig, I908~9; Mortier, 
de% Mattres G6n6raux , III, IV). 

(d) Preaching and TeachiM. — Independently of 
their official title of Order of Preachers, the Roman 
Church especially delegated the Preachers to the office 
of preaching. It is in fact the only order of the Middle 
Ages which the popes declared to be specially charged 
with this office (Bull. Ord. Pried.. VIII, p. 768). 
Conformably to its mission, the oracr displayed an 
enormous activity. The “Vitae Fratrum” (1260) 
(Lives of the Brothers) informs us that many of the 
brothers refused food until they had first announced 
the Word of God (op. cit., p. 150). In his circu- 
lar letter (1260), the Master General Humbert of 
Romans, in view of what had been accomplished by 
his religious, could well make the statement: “Wc 
teach the people, we teach the prelates, we teach the 
wise and the unwise, religious and seculars, clerics 
and laymen, nobles and peasants, lowly and great.” 
(Monum. Ord. Pracd. Historia, V, p. 53). Rightly, 
too, it has been said: “Science on one hand, num- 
bers on the other, placed them [the Preachersl 
ahead of their competitors in the thirteenth century” 
(Ijccoy de la Marche, “La chaire franeaisc au Moyen 
Age”, Paris, 1886, p. 31). The order maintained 
this supremacy during the entire Middle Ages (L. 
Pfleger, “Zur Geschichte des Predigtwesens in 
Strasburg”, Strasburg, 1907, p. 26; F. Jostes, “Zur 
Geschichte der Mittelalterlichen Predigt in West- 
falen”, Munster, 1885, p. 10). During the thirteenth 
century, the Preachers in addition to their regular 
spostolate, worked especially to lead back to the 
Church heretics and renegade Catholics. An eye- 
witness of their labours (1233) reckons the number 
of their converts in Lombardy at more than 100,000 
(“Annales Ord. Pried.”, Rome, 1756, col. 128). 
This movement grew rapidly, and the witnesses could 
scarcely believe their eyes, as Humbert of Romans 
(1255) informs us (Opera, II, p. 493). At the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth century, a celebrated pulpit 
orator, Giordano da Rival to, declared that, owing to 
the activity of the order, heresy had almost entirely 
disappeared from the Church (“Prediche del Beato 
FVa Giordano da Rivalto”, Florence, 1831, I, p. 
239). 

TTie Friars Preachers were especially authorized 
by the Roman Church to preach crushes, against 
the Saracens in favour of the Holy Land, against 
Livonia and Prussia, and against Frederick II, and 
his successors (Bull. O. P., XIII, p. 637). This 
preaching assumed such importance that Humbert 
of Romans composed for the purpose a treatise 
entitled, “Tractatus de priedicatione contra Saracenos 
infideles et paganos” (Tract on the preaching of the 
Cross against the Saracens^ infidels and pagans). 
This still exists in its first edition in the Paris Bibli- 
oth^que Mazarine, incunabula, no. 259; Lecoy de la 
Marche^ “La predication de la Croisade au XIIP 
siedc” in “Rev. des questions historiques”, 1890, p. 
5). In certain provinces, particularly in Germany and 
Italy, the Dominican preaching took on a peculiar 
quality, due to the influence of the spiritual direction 
which the religious of these provinces gave to the 
numerous convents of women confided to their care. 
It was a mystical preaching; the specimens which 
have survived are in the vernacular, and are 
marked by simplicity and strength (Denifle, “Uber die 
Anffinge der Predigtweise der deutschen Mystiker” 
in “Archiv. f. Litt. u. Kirchengesch ”, II, p. 641; 
Pfeiffer, “Beutsche Mystiker des vierzehnten Jahr- 
hundert”, Leipzig, 1845; Wackernagel, “Altdeutsche 
Predigten und Gebete aus Handschriften”, Basle, 
1876). Among theSe preachers may be mentioned: 
St. Dominic, the founder and moidel of preachers 
1221); Jordan of Saxony (d. 1237) (Lives of the 
Brothers^ pts. II. Ill); Giovanni di Vincenza, whose 


popular eloquence stirred Northern Italy during the 
year 1233 — called the Age of the Alleluia (Sitter, 
“Johann von Vincenza und die Italiensche FricdeVis- 
bewegung”, Freiburg, 1891); Giordano da Rivalto, 
the foremost pulpit orator in Tuscany at the beginning* 
of the fourteenth century [d. 1311 (Galletti, “Fra 
Giordano da Pisa”, Turin, 1899)] ; Johann Eckliast of 
Hochheim (d. 1327), the celebrated theorist of the 
mystical life (Pfeiffer, “Deutsche Mystiker”, II, 1857; 
Buttner, “Meister Eckharts Schriften und Predig- 
ten”. Leipzig, 1903); Henri Suso (d. 1366), the poet- 
ical lover of Divine wisdom (Bihlmcyer, “Heinrich 
Sense Deutsche Schriften”, Stuttgart, 1907); Johann 
Tauler (d. 1361), the elcmuent moralist (“Johanns 
Taulen^ Predigten”. ed. T. Harnberger, Frankfort, 
1864); Venturino aa Bergamo (d. 1345), the fiery 
poplar agitator (dementi, “Un Santo Patriota, 
11 B. Venturino da Bergamo ”, Rome, 1909) ; Jacopo 
Passavanti (d. 1357), the noted author of the “Mirror 
of Penitence” (Carmini di Pierro, “Contribute alia 
Biografia di Fra Jacopo Passavanti” in “Giornalo 
storico della letteratura italiana”, XLVII, 1906, 
p. 1); Giovanni Dominici (d. 1419), the beloved 
orator of the Florentines (Gallette, “Una Raccolta 
di Prediche volgari del Cardinale Giovanni Dominici” 
in “ Miscellanea di studi critici publicati in onore di 
G. Mazzoni”, Florence, 1907, I); Alain de la Roche 
(d. 1475), the Apostle of the Rosary (Script. Ord. 
Prajd., I, p. 849); Savonarola (d. 1498), one of the 
most powerful orators of all times (Luotto, “11 
vero Savonarola”., Florence, p. 68). 

(e) Academic Organization. — The first order institu- 
ted by the Church with an academic mission was the 
Preachers. The decree of the Fourth Latcran Coun- 
cil (1215) requiring the appointment of a master of the- 
ology for each cathedral school had not been effectual. 
The Roman Church and St. Dominic met the needs 
of the situation by creating a religious order vowed 
to the teaching of the sacred sciences. To attain 
their purpose, the Preachers from 1220 laid down as 
a fundamental principle, that no convent of their 
order could be founded without a doctor (Const., 
Dist. II, cog. I). From their first foundation, the 
bishops, likewise, welcomed them with expressions 
like those of the Bishop of Metz (22 April, 1221): 
“Gohabitatio ipsorum non tantum laicis in pricdica- 
tionibus, sed et clericis in sacris lectionibus esset 
plurimum profutura, cxemplo Domini Papic, qui 
eis RomsB dornumtcontulit, et rnultorurn archiepis- 
coporum ac episcoporum” etc. (Annales Ord. Prajd., 
I, append., col. 71). (Association with them would 
be of great value not only to laymen by their 
preaching, but also to the clergy by their lectures 
on sacred science, as it was to the Ixird Pope who gave 
them their house o-t Rome, and to many archbishops 
and bishops.) This is the reason why the second 
master general, Jordan of Saxony, defined the voca- 
tion of the order: “honeste vivere, discere et docere”, 
i. e. upright living, learning and teaching (Vitie 
Fratrum, p. 138); and one of his successors, John 
the Teuton, declared that he was “ex ordinc Prajdica- 
torum, quorum propriurn esset docendi munus” 
(Annales, p. 644). (Of the Order of Preachers, whose 
proper function was to teach.) In pursuit of this aim 
the Preachers established a very complete and 
thoroughly organized scholastic system, which has 
caused a writer of our own times to say that “Upm- 
inic ^as the first minister of public instruction in 
modem Europe” (Larousse, “Grand Dictionnaire 
Universel du XIX® Si^cle”, s. v. Dominic). . 

The gei^eral basis of tcacliing was the conventuqff 
school. •It was attoifded by the religious of the 
convent, and by clerics from the outside: the teach-^ 
ing was public. The school was directed by a doctor, 
caUed later, though not in all cases, lector. His 
principal subject was the text of Holy Scripture, 
which he interpreted, and in connexion with which 
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he treated theological questions. The "Sentences” 
of Peter lombard, the "History” of Peter Comestor, 
tlMB "Sura” of cases of conscience, were also, but 
seciondarily, used as texts. In the large convente, 
.which were not called sivdia generalia, but were in 
the language of the times stvdia solemniaf the teach- 
ing staff was more complete. There was a second 
master or sub-lector^ or a bachelor, whose duty it was 
to lecture on the Bible and the ‘^Sentences”. This 
organization somewhat resembled that of the studia 
generalia. The head master held public disputations 
every fortnight. Each convent po^essed a magister 
stvdentium, charged with the superintendence of the 
students, and usually an assistant teacher. These 
masters were appointed by the provincial chapters, 
and the visitors were obliged to report each year to 
the chapter on the condition of academic work. 
Above the conventual schools were the stvdia gen- 
eralia. The first studium generate which the order 
possessed was that of the Convent of St. Jacques at 
Paris. In 1229 they obtained a chair incorporated 
with the university and another in 1231. Thus the 
Preachers were the first religious order that took part 
in teaching at the University of Paris, and the only 
one possessing two schools. In the thirteenth cen- 
tury the order did not recognize any mastership of 
theology other than that received at Paris. Usually 
the masters did not teach for any length of time. 
After receiving their degrees, they were assigned to 
different schools of the order throughout the world. 
The schools of St. Jaccpies at Paris were the principal 
scholastic centres of the Preachers during the Middle 
Ages. 

In 1248 the development of the order led to the 
erection of four new studia generalia — at Oxford, 
Cologne, Montpellier, and Bologna. When at the 
end of the thirteenth and the beginning of the four- 
teenth century several provinces of the order were 
divided, other stiuUa were established at Naples, 
Florence, Genoa, Toulouse, Barcelona, and Salamanca. 
I'lie sLudiurn generate wjis conducted by a master or 
regent, and two bachelors who taiight under his 
direction. The master taught the text of the Holy 
Scriptures with commentaries. The works of Albert 
the Great and St. Thomas Aquinas show us the nature 
of these lessons. Every fifteen days the master 
held a debate upon a theme chosen by himself. 
To this class of exercises belong the "Quajstiones 
Disputatic” of St. Thomas, while his "Qusestiones 
Quodlibeticie” represent extraordinary disputations 
which took place twice a year during Advent and Lent, 
and whose subject was proposed by the auditors. 
One of the bachelors read and commentated the Book 
of Sentences. The commentaries of Albert and 
Thoinfis Acpiinas on the Lombardy are the fruit of 
their two-year baccalaureate course as sententiarii. 
Tlie hiblicus lectured on the Scriptures for one year 
before becoming a sententiarius. He did not com- 
imuitate, but read ,and interpreted the glosses which 
preceding ages had added to the Scriptures for a 
better understanding of the text. The professors 
of the studia generalia were appointed by the general 
chapters, or by the master general, delegated for that 
purpose. Those who were to teach at Paris were 
taken indiscriminately from the different provinces 
of the order. 

The conventual schools taught only the sacrer} 
scicilces, i. c. Holy Scripture and theology. At the 
beginiiing of the thirteenth century neither prii^sts 
nor religious studied or taught the profane sciences. 

it could not set itself against this gener^ status, 
the order provided in its constitq^ions. that thq master 
general, or the general chapter, might allow certain 
religious to take up the study of the liberal arts. 
Thus, at first, the study of the arts, i. e. of philosophy, 
was entirely individual. As numerous masters of 
arts entered the order during the early years, es- 


pecially ut Paris and Bologna, it was easy to make a 
stand against this private teaching. However, the 
development of the order and the rapid vitelloctual 
progress of the thirteenth century soon caused the 
organization — for the use of religious only — of reg- 
ular schools for the study of the liberal arts. Towarils 
the middle of the century the provinces established 
in one or more of their convents the study of logic; 
and about 1260 the studia naturaliunif i. e. courses in 
natural science. The General Chapter of 1315 com- 
manded the masters of the students to lecture on the 
moral sciences to all the religious of their convents; 
i. c. on the ethics, politics, and economics of Aristotle. 
From the beginning of the fourteenth century we 
find also some religious who gave special courses 
in philosophy to secular students. In the fifteenth 
century the Preachers occupied in several universities 
chairs of philosophy, especially of metaphysics. 
Coming in contact as it did with barbaric pec^plcs — 
principally with the Greeks and Arabs — the order was 
compellefl from the outset to take up the study of 
foreign languages. The Chapter Generalissimo of 
1236 ordered that in all convcnt.s and in all the prov- 
inces the religious should learn the languages of the 
neighbouring countries. The following year Brother 
Phillippe, Provincial of the Holy Land, wrote to 
Gregory IX that his religious had preached to the 
people in the different languages of the Orient, es- 
pecially in Arabic, the most jiopular tongue, and 
that the study of languages had been added to their 
conventual course. The provinens of Greece furnished 
several Hellenists whose works we shall mention 
later. The province of Spain, whose population was 
a mixture or Jews and Arabs, opened special schools 
for the study of languages. About the middle of 
the thirteenth century it also established a studium 
arabicum at Tunis; in 1259 one at Barcelona; be- 
tween 1265 and 1270 one at Murcia; in 1281 one at 
Valencia. The same province also established some 
schools for the study of Hebrew at Barcelona in 1281, 
and at Jativa in 1291. Finally, the General Chapter 
of 1310 commanded the miister general to establish, 
in several provinces, schools for the study of Hebrew, 
Greek, and Arabic, to which each province of the 
order should send at least one student. In view of 
this fact a Protestant historian, Molinier, in writing 
of the Friars Preachers, remarks: "They were not 
content with professing in their convents all the 
divisions of science, as it was then understood; they 
added an entire order of studies which no other Chris- 
tian schools of the time seem to have tauglit, and 
in which they had no other rivals than the rabbis of 
Languedoc and Spain” ("Guillem Bernard de 
Gaillac et I’cnseignement chez les Dominicains”, 
Paris, 1884, p. 30). 

This scholastic activity extended to other fields, 
particularly to the universities which were establi^ea 
throu^out Europe from the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century; the Preachers took a prominent part 
in university life. Those universities, like Paris, 
Toulouse etc., which from the beginning had chairs 
of theology, incorporated the Dominican conventual 
school which was patterned on the schools of the 
sivdia generalia. \^en a university was established 
in a city — as was usually the case — after the founda- 
tion of a Dommican convent, which always possessed 
a chair of theology, the pontifical letters granting the 
establishment of the university made no mention 
whatever of a faculty 6f theology. The latter was 
consideredasalreadyexistingby reason of the Domin- 
ican school and others of the mendicant orders, who 
followed the example of the Preachers. For a time 
the Dominican theological schools were simply in 
juxtaposition to the universities, which had no 
faculty of theolo^. When these universities peti- 
tioned the Holy See for a faculty of theology, and 
their petition was granted, they usually incoi^oratcd 
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the Dominican school, which thus became a part of 
the theological faculty. This transformation began 
towards the close of the fourteenth and lasted until 
the first years of tlie sixteenth century. Once es- 
tablished, this state of things lasted until the Ref- 
ormation in the countries) which became Protestant, 
and until the French Revolution and its spread in 
the Latin countries. 

The archbishops, who according to the decree of 
the Fourth Lateran Council (1215) were to establish 
in each metropolitan church a master of theology, 
considered themselves dispensed from this obliga- 
tion by reason of the creat ion of Dominican schools 
open to the secular clergy. However, when they 
thought it their duty to apply the decree of the 
council, or when later they were obliged by the 
Roman Church to do so. they frequently called in a 
Dominican master to fill the chair of their metro- 
politan school. Thus the metropolitan school of 
Lyons was intrusted to the Preachers, from their es- 
tablishment in that city until the beginning of the 
sixteenth century (Forest, “L*6cole cathddrale de 
Lyon*', Paris-Lyons, 1885, pp. 238, 368: Beyssac, ^‘Les 
Priours de Notre Dame de Contort* , Lyons, 1909; 

Chart. Univer. Paris **, II I, p. 28) . The same arrange- 
ment, though not so permanent, was made at Toulouse, 
Bordeaux, Tortosa, Valencia. Urgel, Milan etc. The 
popes, who believed themselves morally obligated to 
set an example regarding the execution of the scholastic 
decree of the Lateran Council, usually contented them- 
selves during the thirteenth century with the establish- 
ment of schools at Rome by the Dominicans and other 
religious orders. The Dominican masters who 
taught at Rome or in other cities where the sovereign 
pontiffs took up tlieir residence, were known as 
lectores curies. However, when the popes, once 
settled at Avignon, began to require from the arch- 
bishops the execution of the decree of Lateran, they 
instituted a theological school in their own papal 
palace; the initiative was taken by Clement V (1305- 
1314). At the request of the Dominican, Cardinal 
Nicolas Alberti de Prato (d. 1321), this work was 
permanently intrusted to a Preacher, bearing the 
name of Magisler Sacri Palatii. The &st to hold the 
position was Pierre Godin, who later became cardinal 
(1312). The office of Master of the Sacred Palace, 
whose functions were successively increased, remains 
to the present day the special privilege of the Order 
of Preachers (Catalan!, ^'De Magistro Sacri Palatii 
Apostolic!**, Rome, p. 175). 

Finally, when towards the middle of the thirteenth 
century the old monastic orders began to take up 
the scholastic and doctrinal movement, the Cister- 
cians, in particular, applied to the Preachers for 
masters of theology in their abbeys (“Chjuli. Univ. 
Paris’*, I, p. 184). During the last portion of the 
Middle Ages, the Dominicans furnished, at intervals, 
professors to the different orders, not themselves 
consecrated to study (Denifle, ‘‘Quellen zur 
Gelehrtcngeschichte des Predigerordens im 13. und 
14. Jahrhundert** in “Archiv.”. II, p. 165; Mandonnet, 
‘^Les Chanoincs Pr5cheurs ue Bologne”, Fribourg, 
1903; Douais, ** Essai sur I’organisation des 6tudes dans 
l’OrdrcdosFr6rcs-Pr6cheurs”, Paris^ 1884; Mandonnet, 
‘‘De rincorT)oration des Dominicams dans I’ancienne 
Universit6 de Paris** in “Revue Thomi^te”, IV. 1896, 
p. 139; Denifle, “ Die Universitaten des Mittelalters”, 
Berlin, 1885: I, passim; Denifle-Chatelain, “Chart. 
Univ., Paris’’. 1889, passim; Bernard, “Ijes Domini- 
cains dans I’Universit^ de Paris”, Paris, 183; 
MandonneL “Siger de Brabant et I’averrdisme Latin 
au XIII« si6clc”, Louvain, 1911, 1, p. 30^5). The 
legislation regaruing studies occurs nere and there 
in the constitutiono, and principally in the “Acta 
Capitularium Gcneralium’^ Rome^ 1898, sq. and 
Douais, “Acta Capitulorum Provincialium” (Tou- 
louse, 1894).* 


The teaching activity of the order and its scholastic 
organization placed the Preachers in the forefront 
of the intellectual life of the Middle Ages. TJiey 
were the pioneers in all directions as one may see 
from a subsequent paragraph relative to their literary 
productions. We speak only of the school of philos- 
ophy and of theology created by them in the thir- 
teenth century which has been the most influential 
in the history of the Church. At the beginning of 
the thirteenth century philosophical teaching was 
confined practically to the logic of Aristotle and 
theology, and was under the influence of St. Augustine; 
hence the name Augustinism generally given to the 
theological doctrines of that age. The first Domini- 
can dot tors, who came from the universities into the 
order, or who taught in the universities^ adhered for 
a long time to the Augustinian doctrine. Among 
the niost celebrated were Roland of Cremona, Hugh 
of Saint Cher, Richard f'itzacre, Moneta of Cremona, 
Peter of Tarentaise, and Robert of Kilwardby. It 
was the introduction into the Latin world of the great 
works of Aristotle, and their assimilation, through the 
action of Albertus Magnus, that opened up in the 
Order of Preachers a new line of philosophical and 
theological investigation. The work oegun by 
Albertus M^nus (1240-1250) was carried to com- 
pletion by hw disciple, Thomas Aquinas (q. v.), whose 
teaching activity occupied the last twenty years of his 
life (1245-1274). The system of theology and 
philosophy constructed by Aquinas is the moat com- 
plete, the most original, and the most profound, 
which Christian thought has elaborated, and the 
master who designed it sury^asses all his contem- 
poraries and his successors in the grandeur of his 
creative genius. The Thomist School developed 
rapidly both within the order and without. The 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries witnessed the 
struggles of the Thomist School on various points 
of doctrine. The Council of Vienne (1311) declared 
in favour of the Thomistic teaching, according to 
which there is but one form in the human composi- 
tion, and condemned as heretical any one who should 
deny that “the rational or intellective soul is per se 
and essentially the form of the human body”. This 
is also the teaching of the Fifth Lateran Council 
(1515). See Zigliara, “De Monte Concilii Vieii- 
nensis”, Rome, 1878, pp. 88-89. 

The discussions between the Preachers and the 
Friars on the poverty of Christ and the Apostles was 
also settled by John XXII in the Thomistic sense 
[(12 Nov., 1323), Ehrle, “Archiv. f. Litt. u Kirchen- 
gesch.”. Ill, p. 517: Tocco, “La Questione della 
povertll nel Secolo XlV”j Naples. 1910]. The ques- 
tion regarding the Divinity of the Blood of Christ 
separated from Qis Body during His Passion, raised 
for the first time in 1351, at Barcelona, and t^en up 
again in Italy in 1463, was the subject of a formal 
debate before Pius II. The Dominican opinion pre- 
vailed; although the pope refused a sentence prop- 
erly BO called (Mortier, “Hist, des Maitres G6n6raux”, 
III, p. 287, IV, p. 413; G. degli Agostini, “Notizic 
istorico-critiche intorno la vita e le opere degli 
scrittori Viniziani”. Venice, 1752, I, p. 401. During 
the fourteenth ana fifteenth centuries the Thomist 
School had to make a stand against Nominalism, of 
which a Preacher had been one of the protagonists, 
^lie repeated sentences of the universities and of 
princes slowly combatted this doctrine (De ^Wulf,. 
“Histoire de la philosoj^iie m6di6vale”, Louvain- 
Paris, 1905, p. 453). 

The Aiyerroism against which Albert the Gre^; 
and especially Aquinap had fought so energetically dvd 
not disappear entirely with the condemnation of 
Paris (1277), but survived under a more or less at- 
tenuate form. At the beginning of the sixteenth 
century the debates were renewed, and the Preachers 
found themselves actively engaged therein in Ital^r 
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where the Averroist doctrine had reappeared. The 
General of the Dominicans, Thomas de Vio (Cajetan), 
had published his commentaries on the Anima” 
of Aristotle (Florence, 1509), in which, abandoning 
the positiion of St. Thomjis, he contended that 
Aristotle had not taught the individual immortality 
of the soul, but affirming at the same time that this 
doctrine wtis philosophically erroneous. The Council 
of Lateran, by its Decree, 19 Dec., 1513, not only 
condemned the Averroistic teaching, but exacted still 
further that professors of philosophy should answer the 
opposing arguments advanced by philosophers — a 
measure which Cajetan did not approve (Mansi, 
“Councils^*, I, 32, col. 842). Pietro Pomponazzi, 
having published at Bologna (1510) his A’catise on 
the immortality of the soul in the Averroistic seiLse, 
while making an open profession of faith in the Chris- 
tian doctrine, raised numerous polemics, and was 
held as a suspect. Chrysostom Javelli, regent of 
theology; at the Convent of St. Dominic, in agree- 
ment with the ecclesiavSiical authority, and at the 
request of Pomponazzi, sought to extricate him from 
this difficulty by drawing up a short tlu^ological 
expose of the (luestion which was to be added in tte 
future to the work of Pomiionazzi. But this dis- 
cussion did not cease all at once. Sevenal Dominicans 
entered the lists. Girolamo de Fornariis subjected to 
examination the polemic of Pomponazzi with Augus- 
tin Nifi (Bologna, 1519); Bartolommeo de Spina at- 
tacked Cajetan on one article, and Pomponazzi in two 
others (Venice, 1519); Isidore of Isolanis also wrote 
on the immortality of the soul (Milan, 1.520); Lucjis 
Bettini took up the same theme, and Pico della Miran- 
dola published his treatise (Bologna, 1523); finally 
Chrysostom Javelli himself, in 1523, composed a 
treatise on immortality in which he refuted the point 
of view of Cajetan and of Pomponazzi (Chrysostomi 
Javelli, ^‘Opera^^ Venice, 1577, I-lII. p. 52). 
Cajetan, becoming cardinal, not only held his posi- 
tion regarding the idea of Aristotle, but further de- 
clared that the immortality of the soul was an article 
of faith, for which philosophy could offer only prob- 
able reasons Ecclesiasten’’, 1534, cap. iv; 

Fiorentino, “Pietro Pomponazzi^*, Florence, 1868). 

(f) Literary and Scientific Productions. — During the 
Middle Ages the order had an enormous literary 
output, its activity extending to all spheres. The 
works of its writers are ejioch-making in the various 
branches of human knowledge* 

(i) Works on the Bible. — The study and teaching 
of the Bible were foremost among the occupations 
of the Preachers, and their studies included every- 
thing pertaining to it. They first undertook corrcc- 
tories (correctoria) of the Vulgate text (1230-36), 
under the direction of Hugh of Skint Cher, professor 
at the University of Paris. The collation with the 
Hebrew text was accomplished under the sub-prior 
of St- Jacques, Theobald of Sexania, a converted 
Jew, Two oth*r correctories* were made prior to 
1267, the first called the correctory of Sens. Again 
uqder the direction of Hugh of Saint Cher the Preach- 
ers made the first concordances of the Bible which 
were called the Concordances of St-Jacques or Great 
Concordances because of their development. The 
English Dominicans of Oxford, apparently under the 
direction of John of Darlington, made more simpliffed 
cqpcordances in the third quarter of the thirte4iith 
century. At the beginning of the fourtcentli cen- 
tury a German Dominican, Conrad of Halberstadt. 
simplified the English concordances still more; ana 
I John Fojkowich of Ragusa, at the time of^he Council 
'of Basle, caused the insertioi# in the concordances of 
elements which had not hitherto been incorporated 
in them. The Dominicans, moreover, composed 
numerous commentaries on the books of the Bible. 
That of Hugh of Saint Cher was the first complete 
commentary on the Scriptures (last ed., Venice, 1754, 


8 vols. in fol.). The commentaries of Bl. Albertus 
Magnus and especially those of St. 'rhomtis Aquinas 
are still famous. With St. Thomas the ifitorprotation 
of the text is more direct, simply literal, and theolog- 
ical. Those great Scriptural commentaries rcqjre- 
sent theological teaching in the stwlia gmeralia. 
The heturm on the text of Scripture, also corni>osed 
to a large extent by Dominicans, represent Scrip- 
tural teaching in the other sludia of theology, ot. 
Thomas undertook an “Expositio continua’* of the 
fom* Gospels now called the “Catena aurea**, com- 
posed of extracts from the Fathers with a view 
to its use by clerics. At the beginning of the four- 
teenth century Nicholas of Trevet did the same for 
all the books of the Bible. I'he Preachers were also 
engaged in translating the Bible into the vernacular. 
In all probability they w'ere the translators of the 
French Parisian Bible during the first half of the 
thirteenth century, and in the fourteenth century 
they took a very active share in the translation of the 
celebrated Bible of King John. The name of a 
Catalonian Dominican, Rorneii of Sabruguera, is at- 
tached to the first translation of the Scriptures into 
Catalonian. The names of Preaclujrs are also con- 
nected with the Valencian and Cast ilian translations, 
and still more with the Italian (F. L. Mannoci, 
“Intorno a un volgarizzaniento della Biblia attri- 
buita al B. Jacopo da Voragine** in “Cdorniile storico 
e lettcrario della Liguria**, V, 1904, p. 96). The 
first pre-Lutheran G(*rinan translation of the Bible, 
except the Psalms, is du(j to Jolin Rellach, shortly 
after the middle of the fiftetmth century. Finally 
the Bible was translated from l^atin into Armenian 
about 1330 by B. Bartolommeo Parvi of Bologna, mis- 
sionary and bishop in Armenia. These works en- 
abled Vercellone to write: “To the Dominican Order 
belongs the glory of having first renewed in the 
Church the illustrious exarni^le of Origen and St. 
Augustine by the ardent cultivation of sacred criti- 
cism** (P. Mandonnet. “Travaux des Dominicains sur 
les Saintes Ecritures^* in “Diet, de la Bible’*, 11, 
col. 1463; Saul, “Das Bibelstudium im Predigeror- 
den** in “Dor Katholik**, 82 Jahrg, 3 f., XXVII, 
1902, a repetition of the foregoing article), 

(ii) Philosophical works. — The most celebrated 
philosophical works of the thirteenth century were 
those of Albertus Magnus and St. Thomas Aquinas. 
The former compiled on the model of Aristotle a 
vast scientific encyclopedia which exercised great 
influence on the last centuries of the Middle Ages 
(“Alberti Mjigni Opera**, Lyons, 1651, 20 vols. 
in fol.; Paris, 1890, 38 voLs. in 40; Mandonnet, 
“Siger de Brabant**, I, 37, n. 3). Thomas Aquinas, 
apart from special treat ises and numerous philosoph- 
ical sections in his other works, commentated in 
whole or in part thirteen of Ar.ist;Otle*s treatises, these 
bcang the most important of the Stagyrite*s works 
(Mandonnet, “Des Merits authentiques de St. 
Thomas d*Aquin**, 2nd ed., p. 104, Opera, Paris, 
1889, XXII-XVI). Robert of Kilwardby (d. 1279). 
a holdfT of the old Augustinian direction, producca 
numerous philosophical writings. His “De ortu et 
divisionc i)hilo8ophia;** is regarded as “the most 
important introduction to Philosophy of the Middle 
Ages** (Baur. “Dominicus Gundissalinus De divisione 
philosophifiD *% Munster, 1903, 368) . At the end of the 
thirteenth and the beginning of the fourteenth cen- 
tunr, Dietrich of Vriberg left an important philosoph- 
ical and scientific work (Krebs, “ Meister Dietrich, 
sein Leben, seine Werke, seine Wissenschaft**. 
Munster, 1906). At the end of the tlfirteenth ana 
the beginning of the fourteenth century the Domini- 
cans composed numerous philosophical treatises, 
many of them bearing on the special points whereon 
the Thomistic School was attacked by its adver- 
saries (“Archiv .f. Litt. und Kirchengesch.**, II, 
226 sqq.). 
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(iii) Theological works. — Tn importance and num- 

ber theological works occupy the foreground in the 
literary acti|dty of the order. Most of the theolo- 
gians composed coTniiKjnlaries on the ^‘Sentences” 
of Peter Lombard, which was the classical text in 
theological schools. Besides the Sentences’* the 
usual w'ork of l)ach('lors in the IJniyersil i(;s included 
iJiapulationes and QiiodUbcln, which were alw'ays 
the writings of masters. 'I'he theological aumnicB 
set forth the theological matter according to a more 
complete and wtdl-ordered plan than that of Peter 
Lombard and especially with solid philosophical 
principles in wdiiidi the books of the “Scntenc«is** 
were w'anling. Manuals of theology and more es- 
pecially manuals, or sumnKc^ on penance for the use 
of confessors were composed in great numbers. The 
oldest Dominican commentaries on the “Sentences’* 
arc those of Uolaiul of Cremona, Hugh of Saint Cher, 
Itichard Fitzacre, Pobert of Kilwardby, and Albertis 
Magnus. The series begins with the year 1230 if 
not earlier and the last are prior to the middle of the 
thirteenth century (Mandonnet, “Siger de Brabant”, 
I, 53). The “Summa” of St. ThomjiS (1265-75) 
is still the masterpiece of theology. [Fhc monu- 
mental work of Albertus Magnus is unfinished. The 
“Summa de bono” of Ulrhih of Strasburg (d. 1277), 
a disciple of Albert, is still unedited, but is of para- 
mount interest to the historian of the thought of the 
thii’tcenth century (Grabmann, “Studien ueber 
Ulrich von Strassburg” in “Z(*itschrift fiir Kathol. 
Theol.” , XX I Xj 1005, 82) . The theological summa of 
St. Antoninus is higlily esteemed by moralists and 
economists (llgner, “Die Volkswdrtschaftlichen Ans- 
chaungen Antonins von Florenz”, Paderborn, 1904). 
The “Compendium tluiologic® veritatis” of Hugh 
Ripelin of Strasburg (d. 1268) is the most widespread 
and famous manual of the Middle Age^s (Mandonnet, 
“Des Merits aulhentiques de St. Thomas”, Fribourg, 
1910, p. 80). The chief manual of confessors is that 
of Paul of Hungary composed for the Brothers of St. 
Nicholas of Bologna (1220-21) and edited without 
mention of the author in the “Bibliotheca Casinensis” 
(IV, 1880, 191) and with false assignment of author- 
ship by R. Duellius, “Miscellan. Lib.” (Augsburg, 
1723, 59). The “Summa do Pocnitentia” of Ray- 
mond of Pennafort, <;omposcd in 1235, was a cliussic 
during the Middle Ages and vras one of the works 
of which the MSS. were most multiidied. The 
“Summa Confessorum” of John of Freiburg (d. 
1314) is, according to F. von Schulte, the most perfect 
product of this class of literature. The Pisan Bar- 
tolommeo of San Conconlio has left us a “Summa 
Cjuiuum” composed in 1338, in which the matter » 
arranged in alphabetical order. It was very success- 
ful in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. The 
manuals for confessors of John Nieder (d. 1438), St. 
Antoninus, Archbishop of Florence (d. 1459), and 
Girolamo Savonarola (d. 1498) were much esteemed 
in their time (Qui^tif-Echard, “Script. Ord. Pracd.”, 
I, passim; Hurter, “Nomenclator litcrarius; actas 
media”, Innsbruck, 1906,* passim; F. von Schulte, 
“Gesch. der Qmtlen und Literatur des canonischen 
Rechts”, Stuttgart, II, 1877, p. 410 sqq.; Dietterle, 
“Die Summa confessorum . . . von ihren An- 

fangen an bis zu Silvester Priorias” in “Zeitschrift 
flir Kirchengesch.”, XXIV, 1903; XXVIII, 1907). 

(iv) Apologetic works. — The Preachers, bom amid 
the Albigensian heresy and founded especially for 
the defence of the Faith, bent their literary efforts 
to reach all classes of dissimtcrs from the Catholic 
Chinch. They produced by far the most powerful 
works in the sphere of apologetics. The “Summa 
contra Catharos et Valdenses” (Rome, 1743) of Mo- 
neta of Cremona, in 'course of composition in 1244, 
is the most complete and solid work produced in the 
Middle Ages against the Cathari and Waldenses. 
The “Summa contra Gimtiles” of St. Thomas Aquinas 


is one of that master’s strongest creations. It is 
the defence of the Christian Faith against Arabian 
philosophy. Raymond Marti in his “Pugio fidei”, i& 
course of composition in 1278 (Paris, 1642; 1651; liCip- 
zig, 1687), mefisures arms with Judaism. This work, 
to a large extent based on Rabbinic literature, is the 
most important medieval monument of Orientalism 
(Neubauer, “Jewish Controversy and the Pugio 
Fidei” in “The Expositor”, 1888, p. 81 sqq.; Loeb, 
“La conlroverse riuigieuse entre les chr^ticns et les 
Juifs au moyen-^e en France et en Esiiagne” in 
“Revue de I’histoire des religions”, XVIII, 136). 
The Florentine, Riccoldo di Monte Croce, a mission- 
ary in the East (d. 1320), composed his “Propugna- 
culum Fi&ci” against the doctrine of the Koran. It 
is a rare medieval Latin w’ork based directly on 
Arabian literature. Demetrius Cydonius translated 
the “ Propugnaculum ” into Greek in the fourteenth 
century and I<»uther translated it into German in the 
sixteenth (Mandonnet, “Fra Riccoldo di Monte 
Croce, p^derin en Terre Sainte et missionnaire en 
Orient” in “Revue Bibliquo”, I, 1893, 44; Grab- 
inann, “Die Missionsidee bei den Dominikaner- 
theologicn des 13. Jah rh under ts” in “Zeitschrift fiir 
Missionswissenschaft”, 1, 1911, 137). 

(v) Educational literature. — Besides manuals of 
theology the Dominicans furnished a con.siderable 
literary output with a view to meeting the various 
needs of all social classes and which may be called 
educational or practical literature. They composed 
treatises on preaching, models or materials for 
sermons, and collections of discourses. Among the 
oldest of these are the “ Distinct iones” and the 
“ Dictionarius pauporum” of Nicholas of Biard 
(d. 1261), the “Traciatus de diversis materiis prajdi- 
cabilibus” of Stephen of Bourbon (d. 1261), the “De 
eruditione pracdicalorurn” of Humbert of Romans 
(d. 1277), the “ Distinctioncs” of Nicholas of Goran 
(d. 1295), and of Maurice of England [d. circa 1300; 
(Qu^dif-Echard, “Script. Ord. Praid.”, 11, 968; 970; 
Lccoy de la Marche, “Lachaire frangaise au moyen- 
^e”, Paris, 1886; Crane, “The esempla or illustra- 
tive stories from the ‘Sermones vulgares’ of Jacques 
de Vitry”, London, 1890)]. The Preachers led the 
way in the composition of comprehensive collections 
of the lives of the saints or legendaries, writings at 
once for the use and edification of the faithful. 
Bartholomew of Trent compiled his “Liber cpilo- 
gorum in Gcstti Sapetorum” in 1240. After the 
middle of the thirteenth century Roderick of Cerrate 
conqwsed a collection of “Vita? Sanctorum” (Madrid, 
University Library^ cod. 146). The “Abbreviatio 
in gestis et miraculis sanctorum”, composed in 1243 
according to the “Speculum historiale” of Vincent 
of Beauvais, is th^ work of Jean de Mailly. The 
“I^genda Sanctorum” of Jacopo de Voragine (Vor- 
azze) called also the “Golden Legend”, written about 
1260, is universally known. “The success of the 
book,” writes the BoMandist, A. Poncelet, “was pro- 
digious; it far exceeded that of all similar compila- 
tions.” It was besides translated into all the ver- 
naculars of Europe. The “Speculum Sanctorale” 
of Bernard Guidonis is a work of a much more schol- 
arly character. The first three parts were finished in 
1324 and the fourth in 1329. About the same time 
Peter Calo (d. 1348) undertook under the title of 
“I^genda sanctorum” an “immense compilation” 
whitm, aimed at being more complete than its nfe- 
decessors (A. Poncelet, “Le Kgendier de Pierre Cfuo” 
in “Analecta Bollandiana”, XXIX, 1910, ^116). 

Catechetical literature was also early taken in> 
hand. In, 1256-7 Rajpmond Marti composed his^’ 
“Explanatio symboli ad institutionem fidelium” 
(“Revue des Biblioth^ques”, VI, 1846, 32; March, 
“La ‘Explanatio Symboli’, obra inedita de Ramon 
Marti, aiitor del ‘Pugio Fidei’”, in “Anuari des 
Institut d’Estudis Catalans”, 1908, and Barcelonai 
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1910). Thomas Aquinas- wrote four small treatises 
^hich represent the contents of a catechism as it wjis 
in the Middle Ages: “De articulis fidei et Ecclesiie 
Sacramentis^^;* ‘‘Eiqiositio symboli Apostolorum”; 
“I)e decern praceptis et lege amoris”; “Expositio 
orktionis dominica'\ Several of these writings 
have been collected and called the catechism of St. 
Thomas. (Portmann-Kunz, “Katechismus dos hi. 
Thomas von Aquin”, Lucerne, 1900.) In 1277 
Laurent d'Orl6ans composed at the request of Philip 
the Bold, whose confessor he wsxs, a real catechism 
in the vernacular known as the “Somme le Roi” 
(Mandonnet, “Laurent d'Orleans I’auteur do la 
Somme Ic Roi” in “Revue des langues romanes^', 
1911; “Diet, de th6ol. cath.”, II, 1900); At the 
beginning of the fourteenth century Bernard Guidonis 
compose(l an abridgment of Christian doctrine which 
he revised later when he had become Bishoi) of 
Tjod(^ve (1324-31) into a sort of catechism for the 
use of his priests in the instruction of the faithful 
(“Not ices et extraits de la Bib. Nat.”, XXVII, Paris, 
1879, 2nd part, p. 302; C. Douais, “Un nouvel (icrit 
de Beriiara Gui. Lc synodal de Ijod^ve, ” Paris, 1944, 
p. vii). The “ Discipulus” of John Herolt wfis much 
esteemed in its day (Paiilus, “Johann Il^rolt und 
seiiKj Jjehro. Ein Beitrag zur Gesch. des religioscn 
Volksunterichte am Ausgang des Mittelalters” in 
“Zeitsch. fur kath. Theol.”, XXVI, 1902, 417). 

Tlie order also produced ptMlagogical works. 
William of Tournai composed a treatise “De Modo 
(locendi inieros” (Paris, Bib. Nat. lat. 1043.5) which 
the General Chapter of 1264 recommeiuh*d, a.s w'ell 
as one on preaching and confession for school childnm. 
(“Act. Cap. Gen.” 1, 125; “Script. Ord. Prajd.”, 
I, 345). Vincciit of Beauvais wrote especially for the 
education of princes. He first composed his “De 
eruditione filiorum rogaliurn” (Basle, 1481), then 
the “De eruditione principum”, published with the 
works of St. Thomas, to w^hom as well as t o Guilla\ime 
Pcrrault it has been incorrectly ascribed; finally 
(c. 1200) the “Trjuitatus de morali principis in- 
stitutione”, which is a general treatise and is still 
unedited (“Script. Ord. Pned.^’, I, 239; R. Fried- 
rich, “Vincentius von Beauvais als Padagognach 
seiner Schrift De eruditione filiorum regalium”, 
Leipzig, 1883). Early in the fifteenth century 
(1405) John Dominici composed his famous “Lucula 
no(!tis”, in wdiich he deals with the study of pag,an 
authors in the education of Christian youth. This 
is a most important work, written against the dangers 
of Humanism (“B. Johannis Dominici Cardinalis S. 
Sixti Lucula Noctis”, ed. R. Coulon, Paris, 1908). 
Dominici is also the author of a much esteemed work 
on the government, of the family (“Regola del 
governo di cura familiarc dal Ber^to Giovanni Domin- 
ici”, ed. D. Salve, Florence, 1860). St. Antoninus 
composed a “Regola a ben vivere” (ed. Palermo, 
Florence, 1858). Works on the government of coun- 
tries were also •produced by rticmbcrs of the order; 
among them are the treatises of St. Thomas “De 
regc et regno”, addressed to the King of Cyprus 
(finished by Bartolommeo of Lucca), and the “De 
regimine subditorum”, composed for the Countess 
of Flanders. At the request of the Florentine 
Government Girolamo Savonarola drew up (1493) 
his “Trattati circa il reggimento e governo della 
oittll di Firenze” (ed. Audin de Rians, FlorJnce, 
1847) in which he Bhow| great political insigRt,. 

(vi) Canon law. — St. Raymond of Pennafort was 
tifhosen by Gregory IX to (compile the Decretals 
V (1230-34) ; to his credit also belong opinions and other 
' works on canon law. Maitin of Troppau, Bishop 
of Gnesen, composed (1278) a “Tabula decreti” 
commonly called “Margarita Martiniana”, which 
received wide circulation. Martin of Fiino, pro- 
fessor of canon law at Arezzo and Modena and 
podestk of Genoa in 1260-2, prior to entering the 


order, wrote valuable canonical wrorks. Nicholas of 
Ennezat at the beginning of the fourteesnth century 
composed tables on various parts oft canon law. 
During the pontificate of Gregorv XII John Dominici 
wrote copious memoranda in defence of the rights 
of the legitimate pope, the tw'o most important being 
still unedited (Vienna, Hof-bibliothek, lat. 5102, 
fol. 1-24). About the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury John of Torquemada wrote extensive works 
on the Di^cret als of Gratian which were very influen- 
tial in defence of the jiontifical rights. Important 
w'orks on iiKiuisitorial law also emanated from the 
order, the first direciiories for trial of heresy being 
compo.sed by Domini(;ans. The oldest is the o])inion 
of St. Raymond of Pennafort [1235 (ed. in Bzovius, 
“Annal. eiicles.” ad aim. 1235; “Monum. Ord. 
Pned. Hist.”, IV, fasc. II, 41; “Le Moyen Age”, 
2nd series III, 305)]. The same canonist wrote 
(1242) a directory for the inquisitions of Aragon 
(C. Douais, “ LTnquisition”, Paris, 1, 1906, p. 275). 
About 1244 anothc'r directory w^as composed by the 
inquisitors of Provence (“Nouvelle revue historique 
du droit fraTH;ais f‘t, et ranger”, Paris, 1883, 670; 
E. Vacandard, “LTnquisition”, Paris, 1907, p. 
314). But the two classical works of the Middle 
Ages on incjuisitorial law are that of Bernard Guidonis 
oomposc'd m 1321 under the title of “Dircctorium 
Inquisitionis heretica) pravitatis” (ed. C. Douais, 
Paris, 188t)) and the “ Direct orium Inquisitonira” 
of Nicholas hjymeriijh [(1399) “ Archiv fiir Literatur- 
und Kirchengeschechte”; Grahit, “El inquisidor F. 
Nicholas Eymerich”, (Rrona, 1878; Schulte, “Die 
Gesch. der (iucJlui und Literatur des Canonischen 
Rechts”, II, //assinii. 

(vii) Historical Writings. — The activity of the 
Pn^Rehers in t he domain of history was considerable 
during the Middle Ages. Some of their chief works 
inc.line to be real gcuu'ral histories which assured them 
great success in their day. The “Speculum His- 
toriale” of Vincent of Beauvais (d. circa 1264) is 
chiefly, like tlu^ otluT parts of the work, of the nature 
of a documentary compilation, but he has preserved 
for us sources which we couhl never otherwise reach 
(E. Boutarie, “Examen di^s sources du Speculum 
hlstoriale de Vincent de Beauvais”, Paris, 1863). 
Mart in the Pole, called Martin of Troppau ((I. 1279), 
in the third quarti*r of the thirteenth century com- 
posed his (Jironiclt's of the popes and emperors which 
were widely circulated and had many continuators 
(“Mon. Germ. Hist.: Script.”, XXll). The anony- 
mous chronicles of Colmar in the second half of the 
thirtwnth century have left us valuable historical 
materials which constitute a sort of history of con- 
tcm|)orary civilization (Mon. Germ. Hist.: Script., 
XVil). The chronicle of Jacopo da Voragme. 
Archbishop of Genoa (d. 1298) is much esteemed 
(“Rer. Ital. Script.”; Mannucci, “La Cronaca di 
Jacopo da Voraginc”, Genoa, 1904). Ptolemy of 
Lucca and Bernard Guidonis are the two great 
ecclesiastical histori.ans of the early fourteenth cen- 
tury. The “Historia ccclesiastica nova” of the 
former and the “Flores cronicorum seu cathalogus 
pontificum romanorum ” of the latter contain valuable 
historical i nformation. 

But the historical activity of Bernard Guidonis 
far exc(*eded that of Ptolemy and his contemporaries; 
he is the author of twenty historical public.ations, 
several of whi(h. such as his historical compilation 
on the Order of Preachers, are very important in 
value and extent. Bernard Guidonis is the first 
mi'dieval historian who had a wide ‘^ense of his- 
torieal documentation (“Rer. Ital. Script.”, XI; 
K. KriigcT, “Des Ptolemaus Lucensis I^eben und 
W<‘rke”, Gottingen, 1874; D*. Konig, “Ptolemaus 
von Lucca und die Flores Chronicorum des B. 
Guidonis”, Wurzburg, 1875; Idem,-“Tolomeo von 
Lucca”, Harburg, 1878; Delisle, “Notice sur lea 
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manuscrits de Bernard Gui” in Notices et manu- 
scrits de la Bib. Nat.", XVII, pt. II, 169-455; 
Douais, nouveau manuscrit de Bern^d Gui et 
dc ses chromques dcs papes d’ Avignon" in ^^M6ni. 
soc. Archdol. Midi ", XIV, 1889, p. 417, Paris, 1889; 
Arbellot, “Etude biographique ct bibliographique 
BUT Bernard Guidonis ", Paris-Limoges, 1896). The 
fourteenth century beheld a galaxy of Dominican 
historians, the chief of whom were: Francesco Pipini 
of Bologna (d. 1320), the J.atin translator of Marco 
Polo and the author of a “Chronicon" which began 
with the history of the Franks (L. Manzoni, “Di frate 
Francesco Pipini da Bologna, storico, geografo, 
viaggiatore del sec. XIV", Bologna, 1896); Nicholas 
of Butrinto (1313), author of t he “Rehitio de Ilenrici 
VII imperatoris itinere italico" (ed. Heyck, Inns- 
bruck, 1888); Nicholas Trevet, compiler of the 
“Annales sex regum Angliie" (cd. T. Hog, Ijondon, 
1845); Jacopo of Acqiii and his “Chronicon imaginis 
mundi [(1330); Monumenta historiae patriie, script.". 
Ill, Turin, 1848); Galvano Fiamma (d. circa 1340) 
composed various works on the history of Milan 
(Ferrari, “Le cronache di Galvano Fljunma e Ic 
fonti della Galvagnana" in “Bulletino dell’ Istituto 
Storico Italiano”, Rome, 1891); John of Colonna 
(c. 1336) is the author of a “De viris illustribus ” and 
a “Marc Historiarum” (Mandonnet, “Des ecrits 
authentiques de St. Thomas d’Anuin", Fribourg, 
2nd ed., 1910, p. 97). In the second half of the four- 
teenth century Conrad of Ilalberstadt wrote a “Chro- 
nographia summorum Pontificum et Irnperatorum 
romanorum (Menck, “Die Chroiiographia Konrads 
von Halberstadt" etc. in “Forsch. deutsch. Gesch.", 
XX, 1880, 279); Henry of Ilcrvordia (d. 1370) 
wrote a “Liber de rebus memorabilibus" (ed. 
Potthast, Gottingen, 1859); Stefanardo de Vico- 
mercato is the author of the rhythmical poem “De 
gestis in civitate Mediolani" (in “Script. Her. Ital.", 
IX; G. Calligaris, “Alcune osseryazioni sopra un 
passo del poema ‘De gestis in civitate Meaiolani’ 
di Stefanardo" in “Misc. Ceriani", Milan, 1910). 
At the end of the fifteenth century Hermann 
of Lerbeke composed a “Chronicon coraitum Schauen- 
burgensium" and a “Chronicon episcoporum Min- 
densium" (Eckmann, “Hermann von Lerbeke mit 
besonderer Beriicksichtigung seines licbens und dcr 
Abfassungszeit seiner Schriften" (Hamm, 1879); 
Hermann Korncr left an important “Chronica 
novella" (ed. J. Schwalm, Gottingen, 1895; cf. 
Waitz, “Ueber Hermann Korner und die Liibccker 
Chronikon", Gottingen, 1851). The “Chronicon" 
or “Summa Historialis" of St. Antoninus^ Arch- 
bishop of Florence, composed about the middle of 
the fifteenth century is a u.scful compilation with 
original data for the author’s own times (Scliaube, 
“Die Quellen der Weltchronik des heil. Antonin, 
Erzbischofs von Florenz” Hirschberg, 1880). Felix 
Fabri (Schmid, d. 1502) left valuable historical works; 
his “Evagatorium in Terraj Sanctie, Arabiie et 
iEgypti peregrinationem " (ed., Hasslcr, Stuttgart, 
1843) is the most instructive and important work of 
this kind during the fourteenth century. He is also 
the author of a “Descriptio Suevim" (“Quellen zer 
Schweizer Gesch.", Basle, 1884) and a “Tractatus 
de civitate Ulmensi" (Litterarischesverein in Stutt- 
gart, no. 186, Tubingen, 1889, ed. G. Veesenmeyer; 
cf., under the names of these writers, Qu4tif-PJchard, 
“Script. Ord. Praid"; Chevalier, “R6pcrtoire . . . 

du moyen-Age; Bio-Bibl.’’, Paris, 1907; Potthast, 
“Bib. Hist. Medii iEvi", Berlin, 1896; Hurter, 
“Nomenclatoa Lit.", II, 1906). 

(viii) Miscellaneous works.— Being unable to de- 
vote a section to each of the difF(»rent spheres wherein 
the Preachers exercisetl their activity, we shall men- 
tion here some works which obtained considerable 
influence or are particularly worthy of attention. The 
“Specula" (“Naturale", “dootrinale", “historiale": 


the “Speculum morale" is apocryphal) of Vincent 
of Beauvais constitute the largest encyclopedia of the 
Middle Ages and furnished materials for many subJ 
sequent writers (Vogel, “ Literar-hij^torischen No- 
tizen fiber den mittelalterlichen Gelehrten Vincenz * 
von Beauvais”, Freiburg, 1843; Bourgeat, “Etudes 
sur Vincent de Beauvais", Paris, 1856). The work of 
Humbert of Romans, “ De tractandis in concilio gen- 
erali", composed in 1273 at the request of Gregory X, 
and which served as a programme to the General 
Council of Lyons in 1274^ contains the most remark- 
able views on the condition of Christ ian society and 
the reforms to be undertaken (Mortier, “Hist, des 
Mattres gen6raux de I’ordre des Frercs Prficheurs", 

I, 88). l*iie treatise is edited in full only in Brown, 
“Ap|>endix ad fasc. renim expectandarum et fugen- 
danim’l (London, 1690, p. 185). Burchard of Mount 
Sion with his “Descriptio Terrie Sanctm" written 
about 1283, became the classic geographer of Pales- 
tine during the Middle Ages (J. C. M. Laurent, 
“Peregrinatores medii sevi quatuor", Leipzig, 1873). 
William of Moerbeke, who died as Archbishop of 
Corintih about 1286, was the revisor of translat>ions of 
Aristotle from the Greek and the translator of por- 
tions not hitherto translated. To him are also due 
translations of numerous philosophical and scien- 
tific works of ancient Greek authors (Mandonnet, 
“Siger de Brabant", I, 40L The “Catholicon" of 
the Genoese John Balbus, completed in 1285, is 
a vast treatise on the Latin tongue, accompanied by 
an etymologi(^al vocabulary. It is the first work 
on profane sciences ever printed. It is also famous 
because in the Mainz edition (1460) John Guttenberg 
first made use of movable type (“Incunabula xylo- 
graphica ct typographica", 1455-1500, Joseph Baer, 
Frankfort, 1900, p. 11). The “ Philobiblion ’’ edited 
under the name of Richard of Bury, but composed by 
Robert Holcot (d. 1349), is the first medieval treatise 
on the love of books (ed. Cocheris, Paris, 1856; tr. 
Thomas, I^ndon, 1888). John of Tainbach (d. 
1372), first professor of tln^ology at the newly-founded 
University of Prag\ie (1347), is the author of a valu- 
able work, the “Consolatio Theologia?” (Deniflc, 
“Magistcr Johann von Dambach" in “Archiv ffir 
Litt. u. Kirchengesch" III, 640). Towards the end 
of the fifteenth c(*ntury Frcdcrico Frezzi, who died 
as Bishop of Foligno (1416), composcjd in Italian a 
poem in the spirit of the “Divina Commedia” and 
entitled “11 Quadrifegio" (Foligno, 1725); (cf. 
Canetti, “II Quadriregio", Venice, 1889; Filippini, 
“Le edizioni del (Quadriregio” in “Bibliofilia", 
VII I^ Florence?, 1907). The Florentine Thomas 
Sardi (d. 1517) wrote a long and valued poem, 
“L’anima peregrina", the composition of which 
date from the end of the fifteenth century (Romag- 
noli, “Frate Tommaso Sardi e il suo poema inedito 
dell’ anima peregrina" in “II propugnatore”, XVIII, 
1885, pt. II, 289). 

(ix) Liturgy. — Towards the middle of the thir- 
teenth century the Dominicans had definitely es- 
tablished the liturgy which they still retain. The 
final correction (1256) was the work of Humbert of 
Romans. It was divided into fourteen sections or 
volumes. The prototype of this monumental w’ork 
is preserved at Ilorae in the general archives of the 
order (“Script. Ord. Prsed." I, 143; “Zeitschr. 
f, Knthol. Theol.", VII, 10). A portable copy f^r 
the usq of tin? master g(?neral, a beautiful spccinaen 
of thirteenth-century book-making, is pres(irved in the 
British Museum, no. 23,935 (J. W. Legg, “Tracts 
on the M}is!f[’, Bradshaw Societv, 1904; Barge^ “Le 
Chant litufgique dans IVJrdre (le Saint-Dominique" ^ 
in “I/Ann^ie r)()minicaine”, Paris, 1908, 27; Gagin, 
“Un manuscrit liturgicjue des Frftres Pr^cheurs ant6r- 
ieur aux r^glements d’ Humbert de Romans ” in “ Revue 
des Biblioth^ques", 1899, p. 163; Idem, “Domini- 
cains et Teutoniques, conflit d’attribution du ‘Libel 
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Choralis*”, no. 182 du efitaloguc 120 de M. Ludwig 
Rqjsenthal” in ** Revue des BibliOtiidqUeB^’, 1908). 
Jerome of Moravia, about 12t50, composed A '*Trac- 
tatuB de Musica” (Paris, Bib. Nat. lat. 16,005)/ 
•the most important theoretical work of the thir- 
teenth century on liturgical chant, some fragments of 
which were placed as preface to the Dominican 
liturgy of Humbert of Romans. It was edited by 
Coussemakef In his '^Beriptores do musica medii 
aivi”, I (Paris, 1864). (Cf. Korflmttller ''Die alten 
Musiktheoretiker XX. Hieronymus vOfl M&hren” 
in Kirchenmusikalisches Jahrbuch”, IV, 1889, 14.) 
The Preachers also left numerous liturgical composi- 
tions, among the most renowned being the Qffice of 
the Blessed Sacrament by St. Thomas Aquinas, one 
of the mastcrpiec(^s of Catholic liturgy (Mandonnet, 
‘‘Dos Merits authentiques do S. Thomas d^Aquin”, 
2nd ed. p. 127). Armand du Prat (d. 1306) is the 
author of the beautiful Office of St. Louis, King 
of France. His work^ scleoted by the Court o? 
Philip the Bold, came into universal use in France 
(** Script. Ord. Praid.” I, 490; '^Notices et extraits 
des manuscrits de la Bib. Nat.”, XXVlI, 11th pt., 
369, n. 6). The “Dies Ir®” has been attributed to 
Cardinal Latino Malabranca who was in his time 
a famous composer of ecclesiastical chants and offices 
(“Scritti vari di Filologia”, Rome, 1901, p. 488). 

(x) Humanistic works. — The order felt more than 
is commonly thought the influence of Hum.anisrn, 
and furnishcMl it with noteworthy contributions. 
This influence was continued during the following 
period in the sixteenth century and reacted on its 
Biblical and theological compositions. Leonardo 
Giustiniani, Archbishop of Mytilcne, in 1449, com- 
posed af^ainst the celebrated roggio a treatise “De 
vera nobilitate”, edited withPoggio’s “De iiobilitate” 
(Avellino, 16.57). The Sicilian Thomas Schifaldo 
wrote commentaries on Perseus about 1461 and on 
Horace in 1476. He is the author of a viria 
illustribus Ordinis Priedicatorum”, written in human- 
istic style, and of tlie Office of St. Catherine of Siena, 
usually but incorrectly ascribed to Pius II (Cozzuli, 
“Tommaso Schifaldo urnanista siciliano del sec. XV”, 
Palermo, 1897, in “Documenti per servire alia storia 
di Sicilia”, VI). The Venetian Francesco Colonna 
is the author of the celebrated work “The Dream 
of Poliphilus” (“Poliphili Hypnerotomachia, ubi 
humana omnia non nisi somnium esse docet”, Aldus, 
Venice, 1499; cf. Popelin, “Lc*songe de Poliphile 
ou hypnerotomachia de Frftre Francesco Colonna”, 
Paris, 1880). Colonna^s work aims to condense 
in the form of a romance all the knowledge of antiq- 
uity. It gives evidence of its author’s profound 
classical learning and impassioned love for Gr®co- 
Roman culture. The work, which is accompanied 
by the most perfect illustrations of the time, has been 
called “the most beautiful book of the Renaissance” 
(llg; “Ueber den kunsthistorisches werth der 
Hypnerotomachia*Poliphili”, Vi Aina, 1872; Ephrusi, 
“Etudes sur le songe do Poliphile” in “Bulletin de 
Bibliophile”, 1887; Paris, 1888; Dorez, “Desorig- 
ines et de la diffusion du songe de Poliphile” in 
“Revue des Bibliothftques”, VI, 1896, 2.39; Gnoli, 
“II sogno di Polifilo” in “Bibliofila”, 190^ 190; 
Fabrim, “Indagini sul Polifilo” in “Oiorn. Storico 
della, let’teratura Italiana”, XXXV, 1900, I; Poppel- 
reiiter, “Der anonyme Meister des Polifilo” *ln 
“Zuf Kunstgesch. des Aiyilandes”, XX, Strassburg, 
1904; Molmenti, “Alcuni documenti concernenti 
tl’autore della (Hypnerotomachia Poliphili)” in 
tArchivio storico italiano”, Scr. V, ^XXVIII 
(906, 291). Tommaso Radifii Todeschi tR'adinus 
Todischus) composed under the title “Callipsychia” 
(Milan, 1511) an allegorical romance in the manner of 
Apuleius and inspirea by the “Dream of Poliphilus”. 
The Dalmatian, John Polycarpus Severitanus of 
Sebenioo, commentated the eight parts of the dis- 


course of Donatus and the Ethics of Seneca the 
Younger (Perugia, 1517; Milan, 1520; Venice, 1522) 
and composed “Gramatices historic*®, siethodic® 
et exegetic® ” (Petugia, 1518). The Bolognese Leandro 
Alberti (d. 1550) was an elegant Latinist and his “De 
viris illustribus ordinis praedicatorum” (Bologna, 
1517), written in the humanistic manner, is a beau- 
tiful specimen of Bolognese publishing (“Script. 
Ord. l4®d.”, IT, 1.37; Campori, “Sei lettere inedite 
di Fra Leandro Alberti” in “Atti o memorie della 
Deput. di Storia patria per le prov. Moflenesi e 
Parmensi”, I, 1864, p. 413). Finally Matteo Ban- 
dello (d. 15.55), who was called the “Dominican 
Boccacio”, is regarded Jis the first novelist of the 
Italian Cinquecento and his work shows what an evil 
influence the Renaissance couM ex(?rt on churchmen 
(Masi “Matteo Bandello o vita italiana in im novel- 
liere del cinquecento”, Bologna, 1900). 

(g) The Preachers and Art. — The Preachers hold 
an important place in the history of art. They con- 
tributed in many ways to the artistic life of the 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance. Their churches 
and convents offered an extraordinary field of ac- 
tivity to contemporary artists, while a large number 
of the Preachers themselves did important work in 
the various spheres of art. Fimally by their tcjiching 
and religious activity they often exercised a pro- 
found influence on the direction and in.spiration of 
art. Primarily established under a regime of evan- 
gelic poverty, t he order t ook severe measures to avoid 
in its churches all that might suggest luxury and 
wealth. Until the middle of the thirteenth century 
its constitutions and general chapters energetically 
legislated against anything tending to suppress the 
evidence of poverty (“An^hiv. f. Litt.-und Kirch- 
gesch.”, I, 22.5j “Acta Cap. Gen.”, I, pasHm). 
But the order’s intense activity, its establishment in 
large cities and familiar contact with the whole 
general movement of civilization triumphed over this 
state of things. As early as 1250, churcdies and 
convents appeared called opus sumptuosum (Finke, 
“Die Freiburger Dominikancr und der Miinster- 
bau”, Freiburg, 1901, p. 47; Potth:ist, op. cit., 
22,426). They were, however, encouraged by eccle- 
siastical authority and the order eventually re- 
linquished its early uncompromising attitiule. 
Nevertheless ascetic and morose minds were scan- 
dalized by what they called royal, edifices (Matthew 
Paris, “Hist, maj.”, ad. ann. 1243; d’Achdry, 
“Spicelegium”, P*aris, 1723, II, 634; Cocheris. 
“Iffiilobiblion”, Paris, 18.56, p. 227). The second 
half of the thirteenth centur>^ saw the beginning of a 
series of monuments, many of which are still famous 
in history and art. “The Dominicans,” says 
Cesare Canth, “soon had in the chief towns of Italy 
magnificent monasteries and siq^erb temples, veri- 
table wonders of art. Among others may be men- 
tioned: the Church of Santa Maria Novella, at Flor- 
ence; Santa Maria Sopra Minerva, at Rome; St. John 
and St. Paul, at Venice; St. Nicholas, at Treviso* 
St. Dominic, at Naples, at Penigia, at Prato, and 
at Bologna, with the splendid tomb of the founder, 
St. Catherine, at Pisa; St. Eiistormus and Sta Maria 
delle Grazio, at Milan, and several others remarkable 
for a rich simplicity and of which the architects were 
mostly monks” (“Les Hf^^tiques de I’ltalie”, Paris, 
1869, I, 165; Berthier, “L’4glise de Sainte Sabine 
Rome”, Rome, 1910; Mullooly, “St. Clement, Pope 
and Martyr, and his Basilica in Rome”, Rome, 
1873; Nolan, “The Basilica of St. Clement in Rome”, 
Rome, 1910; Brown, “The Dominican' Church of 
Santa Maria Novella at Florence, An historical, 
architectural and artistic study’/, Edinburgh, 1902; 
Berthier, “I/^glisede la Minerve & Rome”, Rome, 
1910: Marchese, “San Marco convento dei Padri 
Predicatori in Firenze”, Florence, 1853; Mala^zzl, 
“La ohiesa e il convento di B. Domenico a Bologna 
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secondo nuove richcrche” in “Repertorium ftir 
Kunstwissenschaft’’, XX, 1897j 174: Caffi, “Della 
chiesa di Eustorgioin Milano Milan, 1841; 
Valle, “S. Domenico Mamore di Napoli”, Naples, 
1854: Milanese, “Le Cmesa monumentalc di S. 
Nicold in Treviso”, Treviso, 1889; Mortier, “Notre 
Dame de la Guercia”. Paris, 1904; Ital. tr. Ferretti, 
Florence^ 1904; Orlandini, “Descrizione storica 
della chiesa di S. Domenico di Perugia”, Perugia, 
1798: Biebrach, “Die holzgedeckten Franziskaner 
und Dominikanerkirchen in Umbrien und Toskana”, 
Berhn, 1908). 

France followed in Italy^s footsteps. Here men- 
tion must be made of the Jacobins of Toulouse 
(Carri^re, “Les Jacobins de Toulouse”, 2nd ed., 
Toulouse, s. d.); St. Jacques de Paris (Mdlin, 
“Antiquit6s nationalcs”, Paris, 1790, III, 1); St. 
Maximin in Provence (Rostan, “Notice sur T^glise 
de Saint-Maximin”, Brignoles, 1859); Notre-Dame- 
de-Confort at Lyons (Cormier, “L’ancien convent des 
Dominicains de Lyon”, Lyons, 1898). A compre- 
hensive account of the architectural work of the 
Dominicans in France may be found in the magnifi- 
cent publication of Rohault de Floury, “Gallia 
Dominicana, Les convents de Saint-Dominique cn 
France au moyen-dge” (Paris, 1903, 2 vols. m 4°). 
Spain was also covered with remarkable monuments: 
St. Catherine of Barcelona and St. Thomas of Madrid 
were destroyed by fire;* S. Esteban at Salamanca, 
S. Pablo and S. Gregorio at Valladolid, Santo Tomas 
at Avila, San Pablo at Seville and at Cordova. S. 
Cruz at Granada, Santo Domingo at Valencia and 
Saragossa (Martinez-Vigil, “La orden de Predica- 
doies”, Barcelona, 1886). Portugal also had beau- 
tiful buildings. The church and convent of Batalha 
are perhaps the most splendid ever dwelt in by the 
order (Murphy, “ Plans, elevations, sections and views 
of the Church of Batalha”, Ix>ndon, 1795; de Con- 
deixa, “O mosteiro de Batalha cm Portugal”, Paris, 
1892; Vascoucellos, “Batalha. Convento de Santa 
Maria da Victoria”, Porto, 1905). Germany had 
beautiful churches and convents, usually remarkable 
for their simplicity and the purity of their lines 
(Scherer, “Kirchen und Kloster der Franziskaner 
und Dominikaner in Thuringen”, Jena, 1910: 
Schneider, “Die Kirchen der Dominikaner und 
KaTOeliten” in “Mittelalterliche Ordensbauten in 
Mainz”, Mainz, 1879; “Zur Wiederherstcllung der 
Dominikanerkirche in Augsburg” in “Augsburger 
Postzeitung”, 12 Nov., 1^; “Das Domihikaner- 
kloster in Eisenach”, Eisenach, 1857 j Ingold, 
“Notice sur Tdglisc et le convent des Dominicains de 
Colmar”, Colmar, 1894; Burckhardt-Kiggenbach, 
“Die Dominikaner Klosterkirche in Bascl”^ Basle, 
1855; Stammlcr, “Die ehemalige Predigerkirche in 
Bern und ihre Wandmalercin” in “Berner Kunst- 
denkmaler”. III, Bern, 1908). 

Whatever may be said to the contrary the Domini- 
cans as well as other mendicant orders created a 
special architectural art. They made use of art as 
they found it in the course of their histoiy and adapted 
it to their needs. They adopted Gothic art and 
assisted in its diffusion, but they accepted the art of 
the Renaissance when it had supplanted the ancient 
forms. Their churches varied in dimensions and 
richness, according to the exigencies of the place. 
They built a number of churches with double naves 
and a larger number with open roofs. The distinct 
characteristic of their churches resulted from their 
sumptuary legislation which excluded decorated archi- 
tectural wo»k, save in the choir. Hence the pre- 
dominance of single lines in their buildings. Tliis 
exclusivism^ which often went as far as the suppres- 
sion of capitals on fhe columns, gives great ligntness 
and elegance to the nav^ of their churches. >^ile 
we lack direct information oonceming most of the 
anshitecta of these monuments, there is no doubt that 


many of the men who supervised the construction 
of its churches and convents were members of the 
order and they even assisted in works of art outside 
of the order. Thus we know that Brother Diemar 
built the Dominican church of Ratisbon (1273-77) « 
(Sighart. “Gesch. d. bildenden Kunste im Kgn. 
Bayern”, Munich, 1862). Brother Volmar exer- 
cised his activi^ in Alsace about the same time and 
especially at Colmar (Ingold, op. cit.). Brother 
Humbert was the architect of the church and con- 
vent of Bonn, as well as of the stone bridge across 
the Aa^ in the Middle Ages the most beautiful in the 
city (Howald, “Das Dominikaner-Kloster in Bern 
von 1269-14()0”, Bern, 1857). In Italy architects 
of the Older are known to fame, especially at Florence, 
where they erected the church and cloisters of S. 
Maria Novella, which epitomize the whole history of 
Florentine art (Davidsohn, “Forschungen zur Gesch. 
von Florenz”, Berlin, 1898, 466; Marchesc, “Me- 
morie dei piii insigni pittori, scultori e architetti 
domenicani^\ Bologna, 1878, I). At first the order 
endeavoured to banish sculpture from its churches, 
but eventually accepted it and set the example by 
the construction of the beautiful tomb of St. Dom- 
inic at Bologna, and of St. Peter of Verona at 
the Church of St. Eustorgius at Milan. A Domini- 
can, William of Pisa, worked on the former (Berthier, 
“Lc tombeau de St. Dominique”, Paris, 1895; 
Beltrani, “La cappclla di S. Pietro Martire presso la 
Basilica di Sant Eustorgio in Milano” in “Archivio 
storico deir arte”, V, 1892). Brother Paschal of 
Rome executed interesting sculptural works, c. g. 
his sphinx of Viterbo, signed and dated (1286), and 
the paschal candlestick of Sta. Maria in Cosmedin, 
Rome (“Romischc Quartalschrift”, 1893, 29). 

There were many miniaturists and painters among 
the Preachers. As early as the thirteenth century 
Hugh Ripelin of Stnusburg (d. 1268) wiis renowned 
as a painter (Mon. Germ. Hist.: SS., XVII, 233). 
But the lengthy list is dominated by two inasters 
who overshadow the others, Fra Angelico and 
Fra Bartolommeo. The work of Fra Giovanni 
Angelico da Fiesolo (d. 1455) is regarded as 
the highest embodiment of Christian inspiration 
in art (Marchese, “Mernorie”, I, 245; Tumiati, 
“Frate Angelico”, Florence, 1897; Supino, “Bcato 
Angelico”, Florence, 1898; Langton Douglas, “Fra 
Angelico”, London, 1900; Wurm, “Mcistcr und 
Schlilerarbcit in Fwt Angelicos Werk”, Strasburg, 
1907; Cochim “Lc Bienheureux Fra Giovanni 
Angelico da Fiesole”, Paris, 1906; Schottmullcr, 
“Fra Angelico da Fiesole”, Stuttgart and Leipzig, 
1911 (Fr. ed., Paris, 1911). Fra Bartolommeo be- 
longs to the golden age of the Italian Renaissance. 
He is one of the great masters of drawing. His art 
is scholarly, noble^ and simple and imbued with a 
tranquil ana restrained piety (Marchese, “Mernorie”, 
11, 1; Franz, “Fra Bartolommeo della Porta”, 
Ratisbon, 1879; GiMyer, “Fra Bartolommeo della 
Porta et Mariotto Albertinelli”. Paris-London, s. d.; 
Knapp, “Fra Bartolommeo della Porta und die 
Schule von San Marco”, Halle, 1903). The order 
also produced remarkable painters on glass: James 
of ITlm (d. 1491), who worked chiefly at Bologna and 
William of Marcillat (d. 1529), who in the opinion 
of his first biographer was perhaps the greatest 
psAnter on glass who ever lived (March^, 
“Meviorie”, It; Mancini,^“Guglielmo de Maroillat 
francese insuperato pittore sul vetro”, Florence, 
1909). As early as the fourteenth century Domini- 
can churches and convents began to be covered witly 
mural decorations. Sbme of these edifices became 
famous sanctuaries of art, such as S. Maria Novella 
and S. Marco of Florence. But the phenomenon 
was general at the end of the fifteenth century, and 
thus the order received some of the works of the great- 
est artists, as for instance the “Last Supper” of 
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Leonardo da Vinci (1497-98) in the refectory of S. 
Maria delle Grazie at Milan (Bossi, **Del cenacolo 
di Leonardo da Vinci”, Milan, 1910; Sant' Ambrogio. 
“I^ote epigrafiche cd artistiche intorno alia sala del 
Cenacolo ed al tcmpio di Santa Maria delle Grazie 
• in Milano” in “Archivio Storico Lombardo”, 1892). 

The Preachers exercised a marked influence on 
painting. The order infused its apostolic zeal and 
th(K)logical learning into the objects of art under its 
control, thus creating what may be called theological 
painting. The decoration of the Campo Santo of 
Pisa, Orcagna's frescoes in the Strozzi chapel and the 
Spanish chapel at S. Maria Novella, Florence, have 
long been famous (Michel, “Hist, dc I'art depuis 
les premiers temps chri^tiens jusqu'jt nos jours”, 
Paris, II, 1908; Ilettncr, “Die D<uninikar^r in der 
Kunstgesch.des 14.und 15. Jahrhunderts” in “Italien- 
isclie Studion zur Gesch. dor Renaissance”, Bruns- 
wick, 1879, 99; “Renaissance und Dominikaner 
Kiinst” in “Hist.-polit. Blatter”, LXXXXIII, 1884; 
J’erat(^, “ Un IViomphe de la Mort dc Pietro Ijoren- 
zetti”, Paris, 1902; Bacciochi, “II chiostro verdc e 
lacapi)<‘lla degli Spagnuoli”, Florence; Endres, “Die 
Verlu'rrlichung des Ilorninikanerordens in der Span- 
ischen Kapelle an S. Maria Novella zu Florenz” in 
“Zeitschr. f. Christliche Kunst”, 1909, p. 323). 
To the same causes were due the numerous triumphs 
of St. Thomas Aquintis (Hettner, op. cit.; Bcrthier, 
“ Le triomphe de Saint Thomas dans la chapelle des 
lOspagnols i\ Florence”, Fribourg, 1897; Ucelli, “DelP 
iconografia di s. Tommjiso d'Aquino”, Naples, 1867). 
'rhe influence of Stivonarola on the artists and the art 
of his time was ])rofound (Gruycir, “Les illustrations 
des cHirits de Jer6mc Savonarole et les parohis de 
Savonarolesur Part”, Paris, 1879; Lafcncstre, “Saint 
Franyois d’ Assise et Savonarole inspirateurs dc Part 
Italieri”, Paris, 1911). The Dominicans also fre- 
(luently furnislujd libretti, i. e. dogmatic or symbolic 
themes for works of art. They also opened up an 
important sounjc of information to art with their 
srmdoriaux and their popularizing writings. Artistic 
works such as the dances of death and sybils allied 
with the ]iroi)hets are greatly indebted to them 
(Neale, “ L’art n^ligieux du Xllle si^tcle”, Paris, 
1910; Idem, “li’art religieux de la fin du moyen-^e 
en France”, Paris, 1910). Even the mystical life 
of the order, in its way, exercised an influence on 
contemporary art (Pcltzer, “Deutsche Mystik und 
dcutsche Kunst”, Strassburg, 1899; Hintze, “Der 
Einfluss des mystiken auf die Jlltere Kolner Maler- 
schule”, Breslau, 1901). Its saints an<l its con- 
fraternities, especially that of the Rosary, inspired 
many artists (Neuwbarn, “Die Verherrlichung des 
hi. Dominicus in der Kunst”, 1900). 

(h) The Preachers and the Roman Church. — The 
Order of Preachers is the work of the Roman Church. 
She found in St. Dominic an instrument of the first 
rank. But it was she who inspired the establishment 
of the order, who loaded it with privileges, directed 
its general activity, and prote(&t.ea it against its ad- 
versaries. From Honorius HI (1216) till the death 
of Honorius IV (1287) the papacy was most favourable 
to the Preachers. Innocent IV's change of attitude 
at the end of his pontificate (10 May, 1254), caused 
by t.he recriminations of the clergy and perhaps also 
by the adhesion of Arnold of Trier to Frederick 
ll's projects of anti-ecclesiastical reform, was speedily 
repaired by Alexander IV [22 Dec., 1254; (“Ch#rt. 
Univ. Paris”, I, 263, 276; Winckelmann, “^ratris 
Arnoldi Ord. Pried. D<3f correctione Ecclcsiie Epis- 
tola”, 1863; “Script. Ord. Prajd.”, II, 821 b)]. But 
.as a general thing during the fourtexmth and fifteenth 
'•centuries the popes remained much attacbod to the 
order, displaying groat confidence in it, as is made 
maniiest by the “Bullnrium” of the Preachers. 
No other religious order, it would seem, ever received 
eulogies from the |>apacy like t.hose addressed to it 
XII.~-233^ 


by Alexander IV, 23 May, 1257 (Potthast, op, cit., 
16,847). The order co-operated with the Church 
in every way, the popes finding in its ranks assistants 
who were both competent and devoted. Beyond 
doubt through its own activity, its preaching and in 
instruction, it was already a powerful agent of the 
papacy; nevertheless the popes requested of it a 
universal co-operation. Matthew Paris states in 
1250: “The Friars Preachers, impelled by obedience, 
are the fiscal agents, the nuncios and even the legates 
of the pope. They are the faithful collectors of the 
pontifical money by their preaching and their crusades 
and when they have finished they begin again. 
They assist the infirm, the dying, and those who make 
their wills. Diligent negotiators, armed with |X)wer8 
of every kind, they turn all to the profit of the 
pope” (Matthew Paris, “Hist. Angl.”, 111,317, in 
“Rer. Brit. Med. Mw. Script.”). But the commis- 
sions of the Church to Bie Preachers far exceeded 
those enumeratiid by Matthew Paris, and among 
the weightiest must bo mentioned the visitation of 
monasteries and dioceses, t,he administration of a 
large number of convents of nuns and the inmiisi- 
torial office. The order attempted to withdraw from 
its multifarious occupations, which distracted it from 
its chief end. Gregory IX partially yiehled to their 
demands (25 Oct., 1239; cf. Potthast, op. cit., 
10,804), but the order never succeeded in wholly 
winning its cause (Fontana, “Sacnim Thcatrum 
Dominicamim ”, pt. II, De S. R. Ecclesiac Officialibus, 
Rome, 1666; “Bull. Ord. Pried.”, I-II, passim; 
Potthast, “Regest. Pont. Rom.”, Papal Register 
of the XIII cent, in “Bib. des Ecoles Frangaises 
d'Athfines et de Rome”). 

The Dominicans gave to the Church many noted 
personages: among them during the Middle Ages 
were two popes, Innocent V (1276) and Benedict XI 
[1303-4; (Mothon, “Viedu B. Innocent V”, Itome, 
1896; Fietta, “Nicol5 Boccasino di Trevigi e il suo 
tempo”, Padua, 1875; Funk, “Papst Beni^ikt XI”, 
Miinster, 1891; Grandjean, “Benoit XI avant son 
pontificat ” (1240-1303) in “ Melanges archiv.-Hist. do 
L'6cole frangaise de Romo”, VIII, 219; Idem, 
“Rechcrches sur 1' administration financi^re du pape 
Benoit XI”, loc. cit.. Ill, 1883, 47; Idem, “La date 
de la mort de Benoit XI”, loc. cit., XIV, 1894, 241; 
Idem, “Registre de Benoit XI”, Paris, 1885)]. There 
were twenty-eiglit Dominican cardinals during iht 
first three centuries of the order's existence. Some 
of them were noted for exceptional services to the 
papacy. The earliest of them, Hugh of Saint Cher, 
had the delicate mission of persuading Germany to 
accept William of Holland after the deposition of 
Frederick II (Sassen, “ Hugh von St. Cher em Seine 
T&tigkeit als Kardinal, 1244-1263”, Bonn, 1908). 
Cardinal Latino Malabranca is famous for his lega- 
tions and his pacification of Florence (1280; David- 
sohn, “Gesch. von Florenz”, II, Berlin, 1908, p. 152; 
Idem, “Forsch. zur Gesch von Florenz”, IV, 1908, 
p. 226). Nicholas Albertini of Prato (1305-21) also 
undertook the pacification of Florence (1304; Ban- 
dini, “Vita del Cardinale Nicol5 da Prato”, Leghorn, 
1757 : Fineschi, “ Supplemento alia vitta del Cardinale 
Nicol5 da Prato”, Lucca, 1758; Perrens, “Hist, de 
Florence”, Paris, III, 1877, 87). Cardinal Giovanni 
Dominici (1408-19) was the staunchest defender of 
. the legitimate pope, Gregory XII, at the end of the 
Great Schism; and in the name of his master resigned 
the papacy at the Council of Constance (Rossler, 
“Cardinal Johannes Dominici, O.Pr., 1357-1419”, 
Freiburg, 1893; Mandonnet, “ Beitrilge zur. Gesch. 
des Kardinals Giovanni Dominici'*' in #“ Hist. Jahr- 
buch.”, 1900; Hollerbach, “Die Gregorianische 
Partei, Sigismund und das Konstanzer Konzil” iz 
“Romische Ouartalschrift”, XXIIl-XXIV, 1909- 
10). Cardinal John de Torquemada (Turrecremata, 
1439-68), an eminent theologian ,wa80peof the strong- 
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est defenders of the pontifical rights at the time of the by them and were confided to the Friars Minor, viz., 
Councilof Basle (Lederer/' Johann von Torquemada, the Pontifical States, Apulia, Tuscany, the March 
sein Leben und seine Schriften”, Freiburg, 1879; of Trevisa and Slavonia, and finally Provence (Pott- 
Ilefele, ‘^Conciliengesch.*\ VIII). hast, 11,993, 15,330, 15,409, 15,410, 18,895, 20,169^; 

Many im{K>rtant officials were furnishetl to the Tanon, *'Ilist. des tnbunaux de Finquisition en 
Chfurch: Masters of the Sacred Palace (Catalamus, France” Paris, 1893j Idem, “Documents pour servir , 
“De magistro sacri palatii apostolici”, Romc^751),* a Fhist. dc Finquisition dans le Languedoc”, Paris, 
pontifical penitentiaries (Fontana, “Sacr. Theatr. 1900; Vacandard, “L ’Inquisition”, Paris, 1907; 
Dominic”, 470; 631; “Bull. O. P.”, VIII, 765, Poeni- Lea, “Hist, of the Inquisition in the Middle Ages”, 
tentiarii: Goller, “Die pa^tlichc Ponitentiarii von New York-London, 1888, French tr., Paris, 1900; 
ihrem Ursprung bis zu inrer Umgestaltung unter Fr6d6ricq, “Corpus documentorum Inquisitionis 
Pius VII”, Rome, 1907-11); and e^ecially pontiOcal hiereticiB pravitatis Neerlandicas”, Ghent, 1900; Ama- 
inquisitors. The defence of the Faith and the re- bile, “II santo ofRcio della Inquizione in Napoli”, 
pression of heresy is essentially an apostolic and Citta di Gastello, 1892; Canzons, “Hist, dc ITn- 
pontiiical work. The Preachers also furnished many quisition en France”, Paris, 1909; Jordan, “La re- 
delegate judges holding their powers either from the spqnsabilifc6 de I’Eglise dans la repression dc Thd- 
bishops or from the pope, but the order as such had r^sie au moyen-dge” in “Annidcs de Philosophie 
no mission properly so called, and the legislation chr^t.”, CLIV, 1907, p. 225). The suppression of 
for the repression of heresy was in particular absolutely heresy which had been especially active in certain 
foreign to it. The extreme dangers run by the more affected parts of Christendom, diminished 
Church at the beginning of the thirteenth century, notably in the second half of the thirteenth century, 
owing to the progress of the Albigensians and Cathari, The particular conditions prevailing in Spain brought 
impelled the papacy to labour for their repression, about the re-establishment of the Inquisition with 
It first urged the bishops to act, and the establish- new duties for the inquisitor general. Those were 
ment of synodal witnesses was destined to make their exercised from 1483 to 1498 by Thomas of Torque- 
mission more effective, but the insufficiency of this mada, who reorganized the whole scheme of sup- 
arrangement induced Gregory IX to advise the pression, and by Diego de Deza from 1498 to 1507. 
bishops to make use of the Preachers and finally. These were the first and last Dominican inquisitors 
doubtless owing to the lack of zeal displayed by many general in Spain (Lea, “ Hist, of the Inquisition of 
bishops, to create inquisitorial judges by pontifical Spain”, New York, 1906: Cotarelo y Valledor, 
delegation. The Preachers were not chosen de jure^ “Fray Diego de Deza”, Madrid, 1905). 
but de facto and successively in the various provinces (i) The Friars Preachers and the Secular Clergy. — 
of the order. The pope usually charged the Domini- The Preachers, who had been constituted from the 
can provincials with the nomination of inquisitorial fc^ginning as an order of clerics vowed to ecclesias- 
officers whose jurisdiction ordinarily coincideil with tical duties with a view to supplementing the in- 
the territory of the Dominican province. In their sufficiency of the secular clergy, were universally 
office the inquisitors were removed from the authority accepted by the episcopate, which was unable to 
of their order and dependent only on the Holy See. provide for the pastoral care of the faithful and the 
The first pontifical inquisitors were invariably chosen instruction of clerics. It was usually the bishops 
from the Order of Preachers, the reason being the who summoned the Preachers to their dioceses, 
scarcity of educated and zealous clerics. The The conflicts which broke out here and there during 
Preachers, being vowed to study and preaching, were the thirteenth century were not generally due to the 
alone prepared for a ministry, which required both bishops but to the parochial clergy who considered 
learning and courage. The order received this, themselves injured in their temporal rights because 
like many other pontifical commissions, only with of the devotion and generosity of the faithful towards 
regret. The master general, Humbert of Romans, the order. As a general thing compromises were 
declared that the friars should flee all odioiw offices and reached between the convents and tnc parishes in 
especially the Inquisition (Opera, cd. Berthier. II, 36). which thev wore situated and peaceful results fol- 

The same solicitude to remove the order from the lowed. The two great contests between the order and 


odium of the inquisitorial office impelled the provin- 
cial chapter of Cahors (1244) to forbid that anything 
should accrue to the friars from the administration 
of the Inquisition, that the order might not be 
slandered. The provincial chapter of Bordeaux 
(1257) even forbade the religious to eat with the in- 
quisitors in places wh(ire the order had a convent 
(Douais, “I^es Frdres Pr^cheurs en Gascogne”, Paris- 
Auch, 1885, p. 64). In countries where heresy was 
powcriul, for instance in the south of f'rance and the 
north of Italy, the order had much to endure, pillage, 
temporary expulsion, and assassination of the in- 
quisitors. After the putting to death of the in- 
quisitors at Avignonet (28 May, 1242) and the assas- 
sination of St. Peter of Verona (29 April, 1242) 
(“Vit® fratrum”, ed. Reichart, 231; Perein, “Monu- 
menta Conventus Tolosani”, Toulouse, 1693, II, 
198; Acta SS., 29 April) the order, whose adminis- 
tration had much to suffer from this war against 
heresy, immediately requested to be relieved of the 
inquisitorial office. Innocent IV refused (10 April, 
1^3; Potthast, 11,083), and the following year the 
bishops of thp south of France petitioned the pope 
that he would retain the Preachers in the Inquisition 
(“Hist. g6n. du Languerloc”, III, ed. in folio, proof 
CCLIX, Vol. CCCCXLVI). Nevertheless the Holy 
See understood the desire of the Preachers; several 
provinces of Christendom ceased to be administered 


the secular clergy b(;oke out in France during the 
tlurteenth century. The first took place at the 
University of Pans, led by William of Saint-Amour 
(1252-59), and was complicated by a scholastic 
question. The episcopate had no share in this, 
and the church supported with all its strength the 
rights and privileges of the order, which emerged 
victorious (Mandonnet, “Siger ae Brabant”, I, 

70, 90; Perrod, “Etude sur la vie et les oeuvres de 
Guillaume de Saint- Amour” in “M6raoires de la 
80ci6t4 d’6mulation d# Jura”, Ijons-lp-Saunier, 1902, 
p. 61; Scppelt, “Dcr Kampf der Bcttelorden an der 
Universitat Paris in der Mitte des 13. Jahrhunderts ” 
in “Kirchengeschichtliche Abhandlungen”, Breslau, 

III, 1905; VII, 1909). The strife broke out anew 
in the north of Franco after the privilege of Martin 

IV, “Ad fructus uberes” (13 Dec., 1281), and lasted 
until the Council of Paris in 1290. It was to a large 
extapt conducted by Guillaume de Flavacourt, 
Bishop of Amiens, but in this instance also the ^^o 
great fnendicant orders triutnphed over their adver- 
saries, thanks to the energetic assistance of two cardinal 
legates (Dqpifle-Chatelain, “ Chart. Univ. Paris ”. ' 
I, peusimL Finke, “I^ Pariser National Konzilr 
1290” in “ROmische Ouartalschrift”, 1895, p. 171; 
Paulus, “Welt und Ordensclerus beim Ausgangc des 
XIII. Jahrhunderts in Kampfe um die Pfarr-Rechte ”, 
Essen-Ruhr, 1900). 
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The order gave many of its members to the epis- 
copate, but endeavoured to prevent this. Sts. 
Dominic and Francis seem to have disapproved of 
the accession of their religious to ecclesiastical digni- 
ties (“Speculum perfectionis”, ed. Sabatier, Paris, 
189^ p. 75; Thomas of Celano, '^Legenda secunda 
S.' Francisci”, III, Ixxxvi). Jordanus of Saxony, 
the immediate successor of St. Dominic, forbade ill 
acceptance of election or postulation to the episcopate, 
under pain of excommunication, without special per- 
mission of the pope, the general chapter, and the 
nxaster general (“Acta Cap. Gen.”, ed. Reichert, 4). 
During his administration he resisted with all his 
strength and declared that he would rather see a 
friar buried than raised to the episcopate (“Vitas 
Fratrum”, ed. Reichert, 141, 143, 209). ^Everyone 
knows the eloquent letter which Humbert of Romans 
wrote to Albertus Magnus to dissuade him from ac- 
cepting the nomination to the See of Ratisbon 
(1260; Peter of Prussia, “Vita B. Alberti Magni”, 
Antwerp, 1621, p. 253). But all this opposition 
could not prevent the nomination of a great many 
to high ecclesiastical dignities. The worth of many 
religious made them so prominent that it was im- 
possible that they should not be suggested for the 
episcopate. Princes and nobles who had sons or 
kinsmen in the order often laboured for this result 
with interested rnotives, but the Holy See especially 
saw in the accession of Dominicans to the episcopate 
the means of infusing it with new blood. From the 
accession of Gregory IX the appointment of Domini- 
cans to dioceses and archdioceses became an ordinary 
thing. Hence until the end of the fifteenth century 
about fifteen hundred Preachers were either appointed 
or translated to dioceses or archdioceses, among 
them men remarkable for their learning, their com- 
petent administration, their zeal for souls, and the 
holiness of their lives. (Eubel, “Hicrarchia 
catholica”, I-II; “Bull Ord. Prajd.”, I-IV; “Script. 
Ord. Praed.”, I, p. xxi; Cavalieri, “Galleria de’ sommi 
Pontefici, Patriarch!, Arcivescovi, e Vescovi dclF 
ordine de* Predicatori”, Benevento, 1696; Vimia, 
“I vescovi domenicani Liguri ovvero in Liguria”, 
Genoa, 1887.) 

(i) The Preachers and Civil Society. — During the 
Middle Ages the Preachers influenced princes and 
communities. Princes found them to be prudent 
advisers, expert ambassadors, and enlightened con- 
fessors. The French monarchy was much attached 
to them. As early as 1226 Joidanus of Saxony was 
able to write, in speaking of Blanche of Castile: 
“The queen tenderly loves the friars and she has 
spoken with me personally and familiarly about her 
affairs” (Bayonne, “Lettres du B. Jourdain de Saxe”, 
Paris-Lyons, 1865, p. 66). No prince was more 
devoted to the order than St. Lou)^, nor did any grant 
it inore favours. The French monarchy sought most 
of its confessors during the Middle Ages from the 
Order of Preachers (Chapotin, “A travers Phistoire 
dominicaine: “P^es princes fraligais du Moyen Age 
et Pordre de Saint Dominique”, Paris, 1903, p. ^7; 
Idem, “Etudes historiques sur la province domini- 
caine de France”, Paris, 1890, p. 128). It was the 
entrance of Humbert II, Dauphin of Vienna, into 
the order, which gained Dauphmy for France (Guif- 
frey, “Hist, de la reunion du Dauphin^ k la France”, 
Paris, *1878). The Dukes of Burgundy also souaht 
their confessors from the order (Chapotin, op. 'fit., 
190). The kings of Eiigland did likewise axd fre- 
quently employed its members in their service 
(Palmer, “The Kings’ Confessors” in “The Anti- 
t^quary”, London, 18^, p. 114; Tarett, “¥'riars Con- 
fessors of the English Kings'* in “The Hdme Coun- 
ties Magazine”, XII, 1910, p. 100). Several Ger- 
man emperors were much attached to the order, 
nevertheless the Preachera did not hesitate to enter 
into conflict with Frederick II and Louis of Bavaria 


when these princes broke with the Church (Opladen, 
“Die Stellung der dcutschen Konige zu den Orden 
im dreizethnten Jahrhundcrt”^Bonn, 1908; Paulus, 
“Thomas von Strassburg und Rudolph won Sachsen. 
Hire Stellung zum Interdikt” in “Hist. Jahrbuch.”, 
XIII, 1892, 1; “Neues Archiv. der Gcschellschaft 
ftir altere deutsche Geschictskundc”, XXX, 1905, 
447). The kings of Castile and Spain invariably 
chose their confessors from among the Preachers 
(“Catalogo do los religiosos dominicos qui han servido 
a los Senores de Castilla, de Aragon, y de Andalucia, 
en cl empleo de sus Confessores de Kstado”, Madri(l, 
1700). The kings of Portugal likewise sought their 
directors from the same source (de Sousa, “Historia 
de S. Domingos particulor do Reino, e conquistas 
de Portugal”, Lisbon, 1767; Gr6goire, “Hist, des 
confesaeurs des empereurs, des rois et d’autres 
princes”, Paris, 1824). 

The first to be established in the centres of cities, 
the Dominicans exercised a profound influence on 
municipal life, especially in Italy. A witness at the 
canonization of St. Dominic in 1233 exi)rcsses the 
matter when he says that nearly all the cities of 
IjOinbardy and the IVI arches phiccd their affairs and 
their statutes in the hands of the Preachers, that they 
might arrange and alter them to their taste and as 
seemed to them fitting. The same was true of the 
extirpation of wars, the restoration of peace, restitu- 
tion for usury, hearing of confessions and a multi- 
tude of benefits which would be too long to enumerate 
(“Annales Ord. Pnpd.”, Rome, 1756, append., col. 
128). About this time the celebrated John of Vi- 
cenza exercised powerful influence in the north of 
Italy and was himself podest^ of Verona (Sutter, 
“Johann von Vicenza und die italicnische Friedens- 
bewegung im Jahre 1233”, Freiburg, 1891; Ital. tr., 
Vicenza, 1900; Vitali, “I Domenicani nella vita 
italiana del secolo XIII’’^ Milan, 1902; Hefele, “Die 
Bcttclorden und das religiose Volksleben Ober-und 
Mittelitaliens im XIII. Jahrhundert”, Ixipzig-Berlin, 
1910). An idea of the penetration of the order into 
all social classes may be formed from the declaration 
of Pierre Dubois in 1300 that the Preachers and the 
Minors knew better than anyone else the condition 
of the world and of all social chisses (“ l)e recupera- 
tionc Terre Sancte”, ed. Langlois, Paris, 1891, pp. 
51, 74, 84). The part played by Catherine of Siena 
in the pacifieation of the towns of Central Italy and 
the return of the papacy from Avignon to Rome is 
well known. “She was the greatest figure of the 
second half of the fourteenth century, an Italian, 
not only a saint, a mystic, a miracle-worker, but a 
statesman, and a great statesman, who solved for 
the welfare of Italy and all Christendom the most 
difficult and tragic question of her time” (Gebhart, 
“Une sainte homrne d’etat, Ste Catherine de Sienne” 
in “Revue Hebdomadaire”, 16 March, 1907, 257). 
It was the Dominican Bishop of Geneva. Ad6mar do 
la Roche, who granted that town ite liberties and 
franchise in 1387 (Mallet, “Libertes, franchises, 
immunites, us et coutumes de la ville de Genftve 
promulg^s par l’6v6quc Adt^mar Fabri lo 23 Mai, 
1387” in “Mt^moirea et documents do la soci6t6 
d’histoire et d’arch^^ologie de Geneve”, Geneva, II, 
1843, p. 270). Finally reference must he made to the 
profound influence exercised by Girolamo Savonarola 
(1498) on the political life of Florence during the last 
years bf the fifteenth century (Vilari, “T^a Storia di 
Girolamo Savonarola e d6 suoi tempi”, Florence, 
1887; Luotto, “.11 vero Savonarola”, Florence, 1897). 

(k) The Preachers and the Faithful. — During the 
thirteenth century the faithful were almost without 
pastoral care and preaching. The coming of the 
Preachers was an innovation which won over the 
people eager for religious instruction. What a 
chronicler relates of Thuringia was the case almost 
everywhere: “Before the arrival \)f the I^ara 
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Preachers the word of God was rare and precious ^d 
very rarely preached to the people. The Friars 
Preachers preached alone in every section of Thurin- 
gia and in the town of Erfurt and no one hindered 
them” (Koch, '*Graf Eiger von Holmstein”, Gotha, 
1865, pp. 70, 72). About 1267 the Bishop of Amiens, 
Guillaume ae Flavacourt, in the war against heresy 
already mentioned, declared that the people refused 
to hear the word of God from any save the Preachers 
and Minors (Bibl. de Grenoble, MS. 639, fol. 119). 
The Preachers exercised a special influence over the 
piously inclined of both sexes among the masses, so 
numerous in the Middle Ages, and they induced to 
penance and continence a great many people living 
in the world, who were commonly called Beguins, 
and who lived either alone or in more or less populous 
communities. Despite the order’s attraction for 
this devout, half-lay, half-religious world, the Preach- 
ers refused to take it under their jurisdiction in order 
not to hamper their chief activity nor distort their 
ecclesiastical ideal by too close contact wdth lay piety. 
The General Chapters of 1228 and 1229 forbade the 
religious to give the habit to any woman or to re- 
ceive her profession, or to give spiritual direction 
to any community of women not strictly subject to 
some authority other than that of the order (“ Archiv. 
f. Litt. a Kirchengesch.”, I, 27; Bayonne, “I^ttre^ 
du B. Jourdain do Saxe”, 110). But the force of cir- 
cumstances prevailed, and, despite everything, these 
clients furnishwl the chief elements of the Peniten- 
tial Order of St. Dominic, who received their own 
rule in 1285, and of whom more has been said above 
(Mosheim, *‘De Beghardis et Beguiniabus”, Leipzig, 
1720; Le Grand, “Les B<5guincs de Paris”, 1893; 
Nimal, ‘^I^es B6guinages”, Nivelles, 1908). The 
Order especially encouraged congregations of the 
Blessed Virgin and the saints, which developed 
CTeatly, especially in Italy. Many of them had their 
headquarters in convents of the Preachers, who ad- 
ministered them spiritually. After the Penitential 
movement of 1260 confraternities were formed com- 
monly called Discivlinaiij Baltutiy etc. Many of 
them originated in Domimean churches (there is no 
eneral historical work on this subject). In 1274, 
uring the Council of Lyons, Gregory X confided to 
the Dominicans the preaching of the Holy Name of 
Jesus, whence arose confraternities of that name 
(Bull. Ord. Praed., VIII, 524). Finally the second 
half of the fifteenth century saw the rapid develop- 
ment of confraternities of the Holy Rosary under 
the influence of the Preachers (”Acta Sanctae Sedis 
nec non magistrorum et capitulorum generalium sacri 
ordinis Prsedicatorum pro Societate SS. Rosarii”, 
Lyons, 1890). With the object of developing the 
piety of the faithful the Preachers allowed them to 
DC buried in the habit of the order (Cantimpratanus, 
‘‘De bono universali apum”, lib. II, viii, n. 8). 
From the time of Jordanus of Saxony they issued let- 
ters of participation in the spiritual goods of the order. 
The same general established at Paris the custom of 
the evening sermon (coUatio) for the students of the 
University, in order to turn them aside from dissipa- 
tion, which custom passed to all the other universi- 
ties (“Vita fratnim”, ed. Reichert, .327). 

(1) The Preachers and the Foreign Missions. — 
During the Middle Ages the Order of Preachers ex- 
ercised considerable activity within the boundaries 
of Christendom and far beyond. The evangelization 
of heathen countries was confided to the nearest 
Dominican provinces. At the beginning of the four- 
teenth century the missions of Asia became a raecial 
fP’oup, the congregation of Friars Pilgrims for (Jhrist. 
Some of the remote provinces, especially those of 
Greece and the Holy Land, were recruited from 
volimteers throughout the order. Besides the work 
of evangelization the religious frequently assumed the 
mission of ambassador or agent to schismatic or 


pagan princes, and Friars Preachers frequently 
occupied sees in 'mrliJbus infiddium, A number of 
them, faithful to the order’s doctrinal vocation, com- 
posed works of all kinds to assist their apostolate,* 
to defend the Christian Faith, to inform .the Roman 
Church or Latin princes concerning the condition 
of the East, and to indicate measures to be taken 
against the dangers threatening Christianity. Finally 
they frequeuitly shed their blood in these inhospitable 
and unfruitful countries. The province of Spain 
laboured for the conversion of the Arabs of the 
Peninsula, and in 1256 Humbert of Romans described 
the satisfactory results (H. de Romanis, “Opera”, cd. 
Berthicr, II, 502). In 1225 the first Spanish Domini- 
cans evangelized Morocco and the hc^ of the mission. 
Brother iJominic, was cons(^crated in that year first 
Bishop of Morocco (Analecta Ord. Prajd., Ill, 374 
sqq.). Someyearslaterthcy were already established at 
Tunis [“Mon. Ord. Pned.: Hist.”, IV (Barmusidiana), 
fasc. 11, 29]. In 1256 and the ensuing years Alexan- 
der IV, at the instance of St. Raymond of Pennafort, 
gave a vigorous impulse to this mission (Potthast, 
16,438; 17,187; 17,929). 

In the north of Europe the province of England 
or that of Dacia carried its establishments as far as 
Greenland (Teli6, “ L’6vangelization de rAm6rique 
avant Christophe Colomb” in “Compte rendu du 
congros scient. intern, des Catholiques”, 1891, sect, 
hist., 1721). As early as 1233 the province of Ger- 
many promoted the crusade against the Prussians 
and the heretical Stedingers, and brought them to tluj 
Faith (Schomberg, “Dio Dominikaner im Erzbistum 
Bremen”, Brunswick, 1910, 14; “Bull. Ord. Praid.”, 

I, 61; H. do Romanis, “Opera”, II, 502). The 
province of Poland, founded by St. Hyacinth (1221), 
extended its apostolatc by means of this saint as far 
as Kieff and Dantizig. In 1246 Brother Alexis re- 
sided at the Court of the Duke of Russia, and in 
1258 the Preachers evangelized the Riithenians 
(Abraham, “Powstanie organizacyi Ko6cio lacifis- 
kiego na Rusi”, liCmberg, 1904; llainaldi, “Annal. 
eccL”, ad ann. 1246, n. 30; Potthast, 17,186; Baraez, 
“Rys dziej6w Zakonn Kaznodzie jskiego w Polsce”, 
I.nmberg, 1861; Comtesse de Flavigny, “Saint 
Hyacinthe et ses compagnons”^ Paris, 1899). 33ie 
province of Hungary, founded m 1221 by Bl. Paul 
of Hungary, evangelized the Cumans and the people 
of the Balkans. As early as 1235-37 Brother 
Richard and his companions set out in quest of 
Greater Hungary — Mie Hungarian pagans still 
dwelling on the Volga (“Vitae Fratrum”, ed. Reichert, 
305; “De inventa Hungaria Magna tempore Gre- 
gorii IX”, ed. Endlicher, in “Rerum Hungaricarum 
Monuments”, 248; Ferrarius, “De rebus Hungarica; 
Provinciae S. Ord. Prajd.”, Vienna, 1637). 

The province of Greece, founded in 1228, occupied 
those territories of the empire of the East which had 
been conmiered by the Latins, its chief centre of 
activity being Constantinople. Here also the 
Preachers laboured fof the return of 'the schismatics 
to ecclesiastical unity (“Script. Ord. Praed.”, I, pp. 
i, xii, 102, 136, 156 911; Potthast, 3198; “Vitro 
fratrum”, 1218). The province of the Holy Land, 
established in 1228, occupied all the Latin conquest 
of the Holy Land besides Nicosia and Tripoli. Its 
houses on the Continent were destroyed one after the 
other with the defeat of the Christians, and At the 
beginning of the fourteenth century the province was 
reduced to the three conv|uits on the Island 'of 
Cyprus (“Script.* Ord. Prrod.”, I, pp. i, xii; Balme, 
“La Province dominicaine de Terre-Sainte de 1277 
k 1280” in** “Archives de I’Orient Latin”; Idem, y 
“Lcs franci^cains et lesMominicains & J6rusalem au 
treizi^me et au quatorzidme si^cle”, 1890, p. 324). 
The province of the Holy Land was the starting point 
for tne evangelization of Asia during the thirteenth 
century. As early as 1237 the provincial, Philip, 
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reported to Gregory IX extraordinary results ob- 
tained by the religious; the evangelization reached 
Jacobites and Nestorians, Maronitcs and Saracens 
(Script. Ord. Pr®d., I, 104). About the same time 
the Friars established themselves in Armenia and in 
Crcorgia (“Bull. Ord. Pried.”, I, 108, “Script. O. 
P.”, I, 122; H. de Romanis, “Opera”, II, 502; 
Vine. Bellovacensisj “Speculum historiaie”, 1. b. 
XXI, 42; Tamarati, “Jj Eglise Gdorgienne des ori- 
gines jus^u’^ nos jours”, Rome, 1910, 430). 

The missions of Asia continued to develop through- 
out the thirteenth century and part of the fourteenth 
and missionaries went as far as Bagdad and India 
[Mandonnet, “Fra Ricoldo de Monte Croce” in 
“Revue bib.”, I, 1893; Balme, “Jourdain Catlyila de 
S6v6rac, Evfiquc de Coulain” (Quilon). Lyons, 18861. 
In 1312 the master general^ B^rangcr ac Landore, or- 
ganized the missions of Asia into a special congrega- 
tion of “Friars Pilgrims”, with Franco of Perugia as 
vicar general. As a base of evangelization they had 
tlie convtmt of Pera (Constantinople), Capha, Treb- 
izond, and Negropont. Thence they branched out 
into Armenia and Persia. In 1318 John XXII 
appointejd Franco of Perugia Archbishop of Sultanieh, 
with six other Dominicans as suffragans. During the 
first half of the fourteenth century the Preachers oc- 
cupied many sees in the East. When the missions 
of Persia were destroyed in 1349, the Preachers pos- 
sessed fifteen monasteries there, and the United 
Brethren (see below) eleven monasteries. In 1358 
the Congregation of Pilgrims still had two convents 
and eight residences. This movement brought about 
the foundation, in 1330, of the United Brethren of 
St. Gregory the Illuminator. It was the work of Bl. 
Bartolommeo Petit of Bologna, Bishop of Maragha, 
assisted by John of Korni. It was formed by 
Armenian religious who adopted the Constitution of 
the Dominicans and were incorporated with the order 
after 1356. Thirty years after their foundation the 
United Brethren had in Armenia alone 50 monas- 
teries with 700 religious. This province still existed 
in the eighteenth century [Eubel, “Die wahrend des 
14. Jahrhunderts im Missionsge^biet der Dominikaner 
und Franziskaner errichteten Bistiimer” in “Ferst- 
chrift des dcutschcn Campo Santo in Rom”, Frei- 
burg i. Br., 1897, 170; Heyd, “Die Kolonien der 
rfimischen Kirche, welche die Dominikaner und 
Franziskaner im 13. und 14. Jahrhundert in dem von 
der Tataren beherrschten T^andern Asiens und 
Europas gregriindet haben” in “£eitschrift fur die 
historische Theologie”, 1858; Tournebize, “Hist, 
politique et religicuse do FArm^^nie”, Paris, s. d. 
(1910). 320; Andr^-Marie, “Missions dominicaines 
dans (’Extreme Orient”, Lyons and Paris, 1865; 
Mortier, “Hist, des maitres g6n6raux de Fordre des 
Fr(^res Pr6cheur8”, I, IV]. • 

(m) The Preachers and Sanctity. — It is characteris- 
tic of Dominican sanctity that its saints attained 
holiness in the ai^ostolate, in the pursuit or promotion 
of Icjirning, admiftistration, forAgn missions, the 
papacy, the cardinalate, and the episcopate. Until 
the end of the fifteenth centiy-y the order in its 
three branches gave to the Church nine canonized 
saints and at least seventy-three blessed. Of the 
first order (the Preachers) are St. Dominic, St. Peter 
of Verona, mar^, St. Thomas Aquinas, St. Raymond 
of Pennatort, St. Vincent Ferrer, St. Antoninus of 
Florence. Among the Dominican saints in general 
there Is a predominance of* the intellectual over*the 
emotional qualities; their mystical life is more sub- 
jective than objective; and asceticism plays a strong 
pa^t in their holiness. Meditation on the ti>\iffcrings 
of Christ and His love was ccAnmon among them. 
Mystic states, with the phenomena which accompany 
them, were ordinary, especially in convents of women 
in German countries. Many received the stigmata 
in various forms. St. Thomas Aquinas and Meister 


Eckhart were, from different standpoints, the^eatest 
medieval theorists concerning the mystiem state 
(Giffre de Rechne, “Los vies et actions rn^^morables 
des saints canonists de Tordre des Fr6res Prfeheurs et 
de plusieurs bienheureux et illustres porsonnages du 
m6me ordre”, Paris, 1647; Marchesc, “Sagro diario 
domonicaiio”, Naples, 1668, 6 vols. in fol.; Manoel 
de Lima, “Agiologio dominico”, Lisbon, 1709-54, 
4 vols. in fol.; “Annee dominicaine”, Lyons, 1883- 
1909, 12 vols. in 4; Imbert-Gourbcyre, “La Stigma- 
tisation”, Clc*rmont-Pernind, 1894; Thomiis de 
Vallgormera, “Mystiea thcologia D. Thorrue”, 
Barcelona, 1662; Turin, 1911, re-ed. Berthier). 

(2) Modem Period . — ^The modern period consists 
of the three centuries between the religious revolu- 
tion at the beginning of the sixt-(*enth century (Prot- 
estantism) and the Frencli Revolution with its con- 
sequences. The Order of Preachers, like the Church 
itself, felt the shock of these destructive revolutions, 
but its vitality enabled it to withstand them success- 
fully. At the beginning of the sixteenth century 
the order was on the way to a genuine renaissan(!e 
when the Revolutionary upheavals oc.curred. The 
progress of heresy cost it six or seven provinces and 
several hundreds of convents, but the disejovery of 
the New World opened up a fresh field of activity. 
Its gains in America and those which arose as a con- 
sequence of the Portuguese conquests in Africa and 
the Indies far exceeded the losses of the order in 
Europe, and the seventeenth century saw its highest 
numerical dev(*Iopment. I'he sixteenth century was 
a great doctrinal century, and the movement lasted 
beyond the middle of the eighteenth. In modern 
times the order lost much of its influence on the polit- 
ical powers, which had universally fallen into ab- 
solutism and had little sympathy for the deinocrratic 
constitution of the Preachers. The Bourbon Courts 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries were 
particularly unfavourable to them until the supi)res- 
sion of the Society of Jesus. In the eighteenth 
century there were numerous attcmi>ts at reform 
which created, csi>ecially in France, geographical con- 
fusion in the administration. During the eighteenth 
century the t 3 rrannical spirit of the European Powers 
and, still more, the spirit of the age lessened the num- 
ber of recruits and the fervour of religious life. The 
French Revolution ruined the order in France, and 
the crises which more or less rapidly followed consider- 
ably lessened or whollydcstroyed numerous provinc^cis. 

(a) Geographical distribution and Statistics. — 
The modern period saw a great change in the geo- 
graphical distribution of provinces and the number of 
religious in the order. The establishment of Protes- 
tantism in Anglo-Saxon countries brought about, 
during the sixteenth century, the total or partial 
disappearance of certain provinces. The provinces 
of Saxony, Dacia, England, and Scotland com- 
pletely disappeared; that of Teutonia was mutilated; 
that of Ireland sought refuge in various houses on the 
Continent. The discovery and evangelization of 
America opened up vast territories, where the first 
Dominican missionaries established themselves as 
early as 1510. The first province, with San Domingo 
and the neighbouring islands for its territory, was 
erected, under the name of the Holy Cross, in 1530. 
Others followed quickly — among them St. James of 
Mexico (1532), St. John Baptist of Peru 0539), 
St. Vincent of Chiapa (1551), St. Antoninus of New 
Granada (1551), St. .Catherine of Quito (1580), 
St. Lawrence of Chile (1592). In Europe the order 
developed constantly from the middle of the sixteenth 
century till the middle of the eightcerfth. New 
provinces or congregations were formed. Under the 
overnment of Serafino Cavalli (1,571-78) the order 
ad thirty-one provinces and five congregations. 
In 1720 it had forty-nine provinces and four con- 
gregations. At the former date there ••were about 
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900 convents; at the latter, 1200. During Cavalli’s 
time the order had 14,000 religious, and in 1720 more 
thim 20,000. It seems to have reached its greatest 
numerical development during the seventeenth 
century. Mention is made of 30,000 and 40,000 
Dominicans; perhaps these figures include nuns; 
it does not seem probable that the number of Preach- 
ers alone ever exceeded 25,000. The secularization 
in Austria-Hungary under Joseph II be^an the work 
of partial suppression of convents^ which was con- 
tinued in France by the Committee of Regulars 
0770) until the Convention (1793) finally destroyed 
all religious life in that country. The Napoleonic 
conquest overthrew many provinces and houses in 
Europe. Most of them were eventually restored; 
but the Revolution destroyed partially or wholly 
the provinces of Portugal (1834), Spain (1834), and 
Itiily (1870). The political troubles brought about 
by the revolt of Latin America from the mother- 
country at the beginning of the nineteenth century 
partially or wholly destroyed several provinces of-the 
New World (“Script. Ord. Prsed.”, II, p. I; “Analecta 
Ord. Pra)d.”, I sqq.; “Dominicanus orbis descrip- 
tus”; Mortier, “Hist, des maltrcs g^n^*raux”, V 
sqq.; Chapotin, “Le dernier prieur du dernier 
convent^*, Paris, 1893; Rais, “Historia de la prov- 
incia do Aragdn, orden de Predicadorcs, desue le 
ano 1803 hasta el de 1818”, Saragossa, 1819; 1824). 

(b) Administration of the Order. — During the mod- 
ern period the Preachers remained faithful to the 
spirit of their organization. Some modifications were 
necessitated by the general condition of the Church 
and civil society. Especially noteworthy was the 
attempt, in 1569, of St. Pius V, the Dominican pope, 
to restrict the choice of superiors by inf(?riors and to 
constitute a sort of administrative aristocracy (Acta 
Cap. Gener., V, 94). The frequent intervention of 
popes in the government of the order and the pre- 
tensions of civil powers, as well as its great develop- 
ment, diminishcQ the frequency of general chapters; 
the rapid succession of miisters general caused many 
chapters to be convened during the seventeenth cen- 
tury; in the eighteenth century chapters again 
became rare. The effective administration pa.ssed 
into the hands of the general assisted by pontifical 
decrees. During these three centuries the order 
had many heads who were remarkable for their energy 
and administrative ability, among them Thomas de 
Vio (1508-18), Garcia de Loaysa (1518-24), Vincent 
Giustiniani G558-70). Nicolo Ridolfi (1629-44), 
Giovanni Battista de^ Marini (1650-69), Antonin 
Cloche (1686-1720), Antonin Br^unond (1748-55), 
John Thomas de Boxadors (Mortier, “Hist, des 
mattres g5n5raux”, V sq.; “Acta cap. gen.”, IV 
sq.; “Chronicon magistrorum gencralium”; “Re- 
gula S. Augustini et Constitutiones Ord. Prmd.”, 
Home, 1695; Paichelli, “Vita del Rmo p. p. Giov. 
Battista de* Marini**, Rome, 1670; Messin, “Vita 
del Rmo p. F. Antonino Cloche**, Benevento, 1721; 
“Vita Antonini Bremondii** in “AnnalesOrd. Prsed.**, 
Rome, 1756, I, p. LIX). 

(c) Scholastic Organipition. — The scholastic or- 
ganization of the Dominicans during this modern 
period tended to concentration of studies. The 
conventual school required by the Constitutions dis- 
apiieared, at least in its essentials, and in each prov- 
ince or congregation the studies were grouped in 
particular convents. The ^ludia generalia multi- 
plied, as well as convents incorporated with uni- 
versities. The General Chapter of 1551 designates 
27 convents in university towns where, and where 
only, theveligious might take the degree of Master 
in Theology. Through the generosity of Dominicans 
in high ecclesiastical offices large colleges for higher 
education were afto establi.shcd for the benefit of 
certain provinces. Among the most famous of these 
were the College of St. Gregory at Valladolid, founded 


in 1488 by Alonzo of Burgos, adviser and confessor 
of the kings of Castile (Bull. O. P., IV, 38) : that of 
St. Thomas at Seville, established in 1515 by Arch- 
bishop Diego de Deza (“ Historia del colegio ihmor 
de Ste Tomds de Sevilla**, Seville, 1890). The 
Preachers also established universities in their chief 
provinces in America — San Domingo (1538), Santa 
¥6 de Bogota (1612), 9uito (1681), Havana (1721)— 
and even in the Philippines, where the University 
of Manila (1645) is still nourishing and in their hands. 
During the sixteenth and following centuries the 
schedule of studies was more than once revised, and 
the matter extended to meet the needs of the times. 
Oriental studies especially received a vigorous im- 
pulse under the generalship of Antonin Br^mond 
(Fabrkjy, “Des titres primitifs de la R6v51ation **, 
Rome, 1772, II, 132; “Acta. Cap. Gen.**, IV-VII; 
“Bull. O. P.**, passim; V. de la Fuente, “ La ensefianza 
Tomistica en Espaiia**, Madrid, 1874; Contarini, 
“Notizie storiche circa gli publici professori ncllo 
studio di Padova scelti dall* ordine di San Domenico**, 
Venice, 1769). 

(d) Doctrinal Activity. — The doctrinal activity 
of the Preachers continued during the modern period. 
The order, closely connected with the events of the 
Reformation in German countries, faced the rev- 
olutionary movement as best it could, and by preach- 
ing and writing deserved what Dr. Paulus has said 
of it: “It may well be said that in the difficult con- 
flict through which the Catholic Church had to pass 
in Germany in the sixteenth century no other reli- 
gious order furnished in the literary sphere so many 
champions, or so well equipped, as the Order of St. 
Dominic** (“Die deutschen Dominikaner in Kampfe 
gegen Luther, 1518-1563**, Freiburg i. Br., 1903). 
The order was conspicuous by the number and in- 
fluence of the Dominican bishops and theologians 
who took part in the Council of Trent. To a certain 
extent Thomistic doctrine predominated in the dis- 
cussions and decisions of the council, so that Clement 
VII, in 1593, could say, when he desired the Jesuits 
to follow St. Thomas, that the council approved and 
accepted his works (Astrain, “Historia (le la Com- 
pania de J(*8U8 en la asistencia de Espana**, III, 
Madrid, 1909, 580). The “Catcchismus ad Par- 
ochos**, the composition of which had been or- 
dered by the council, and which was publislied at the 
command of Pius V (1566), is the work of Dominican 
theologians (Reginaldus, “De catechismi romani 
auctoritate diasert 4 jttio**, Naples, 1765). The Spanish 
Dominican School of the sixteenth century, inau- 
gurated by Francisco de Vitoria (d. 1540), produced 
a series of eminent theologians: Melchior Cano 
(1560), the- celebrated author of “De locis theolo- 
gicis**; Domingo Soto (1500); Bartolom5 de Me(lina 
(1580); Domingo Banoz. This line of theologians 
was continued by Tomds de Lemos (1629); Diego 
Alvarez (1635); Juan do S. Tomds (1644); [“Script. 
O. P.**, II, 8. w.; P. Getino, “Historia de un con- 
vento** (St. Stephen of Salamanca), Vergara, 1904; 
Ehrle^ “Die Vatikanischen Handschriften der Sala- 
manticenser Theologen des sechszchnten Jahrhun- 
derts** in “Der Kifiholik**, 64-65, 1^4-85; L. G. 
Getino, “El maestro Fr. Francisco do Vitoria** 
in “La Ciencia tomista**, Madrid, I, 1910, 1; Cabal- 
lero, “Vida del Illmo. dr. D. Fray Melchor Cano**, 
Madrid, 1871 ; Alvarez, “Santa Teresa ‘y el P. 
Cafiez**, Madrid, 1882]. ,, 

I^aly furnished a contingent of Dominican theo- 
logians of note, of whom Thomas de Vio Cajetan 
(d. 1534) was incontestably the most famous (Cossiq 
“II cordinalc Gaetano e la riforma**, Cividale, 1902). 
Francesco Silvestro dH Ferrara (d. 1528) left a valuable 
commentary on the “Summa contra Gentiles*’ 
(Script. O. P., II, 59). Chrysostom 4&velli, a dis- 
senter from the Thomistic School, left very, remark- 
able writings on the moral and political sciences 
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(op. eit., 104). Catharinufl (1553) is a famous polem- 
ioist, but an unreliable theologian (Sohweizcr, 
“Ambrosius Catharinus Portus, 1484-1563, ein 
ThMoge des Reformations-zeitalters”. MUnster, 
1910). France likewise produced excellent theolo- 
gians — ^Jean Nicolai (d. 1673); Vincent de Contenson 
(d. 1674); Antoine Reginald (d. 1676); Jcan-Baptiste 
Gonet (d. 1081); Antoine Gondin (d. 1695) ; Antonin 
Manouli6 (d. 1706) ; No5l Alexandre (Natalis Alexan- 
der) (d. 1724); Hyacinthe de Graveson (d. 1733); 
Hyacinthe Serry (d. 1738) (“Script. O. P.”, II; Hurtcr, 
“Nomenclator", IV; H. Serry, “Opera omnia”, I, 
Lyons, 1770, p, 5) . From the sixteenth century to the 
eighteenth the Thomistio School upheld by the author- 
ity of Dominican general chapters and theolo- 
gians, the official adhesion of new religion^ orders 
and various theological faculties, but above all by 
the Holy See, enjoyed an increasing and undisputed 
authority. 

The disputes concerning moral theology which dis- 
turbed the Church during the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries, originated in the theory of probability 
advanced by the Spanish Dominican Bartolom5 de 
Medina in 1577. Several theologians of the order 
adopted, at the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
the theory of morm probability; but in consideration 
of the abuses which resulted from these doctrines, 
the General Chapter of 1656 condemned them, ana 
after that time there were no more Probabilists 
among the Dominicans. The condemnations of 
Alexander VII (1665, 1667), the famous Decree of 
Innocent XI, and various acts of the Roman Church 
combined to make the Preachers resolute exponents 
of Probabilism. The publication of (joncina’s 
“Storia del probabilismo” in 1743 renewed the con- 
troversy. He displayed enormous activity, and his 
friend and disciple, Giovanni Vicenzo Patuzzi (d. 
1769). defended him in a series of vigorous writings. 
St. Alphonsus Liguori felt the consequences of these 
disputes, and, in consideration of the position taken 
by the Holy See, greatly modified his theoretical sys- 
tem of probability and expressed his desire to adhere 
to the aoctrine of St. Thomas Aquinas (Mandonnet, 
“Le d^cret dTnnocent XI contre le probabilisme”, 
in “Revue Thomiste” 1901-03; Tor Haar, “Das 
Decret des Papstes Innocenz XI fiber don Probabilis- 
mus”, Paderborn, 1904; Concina, “Della storia del 
Probabilismo c del Rigorismo”^ Lucca, 1743; Mon- 
dius, “ Studio storico-cri tico sul sistema morale di S. Al- 
fonso M.de Liguori”, Monza, 1911>Doliingcr-Reusch, 
“Gesch. dcr Moralstreitigkeiten”, Nordlingen, 1889). 

(e) Scientific productions. — ^The literary activity 
of the Preachers of the sixteenth and cighteentn 
centuries was not confined to the theological move- 
ment noticed above, but shared in the general move- 
ment of erudition in the sacred sciences. Among the 
most noteworthy productions were the w’orks of 
Pagnini (d. 1541) on the Hebrew text of Scripture; 
his lexicons and grammars were famous in their day, 
and exercised a lasting influence ’(Script. O. P., II, 
114); Sixtus of Siena (d. 1569), a converted Jew. 
created the science of introduction to the Sacred 
Books with his “Bibliotheca Sancta” (Venice, 1566; 
op. cit., 206); Jacques Goar, liturgist and Orientalist, 
published the “Euchologium sive ritualc Gra;corum” 
(Paris, 1647), a work which, according to Renaudot, 
was unsurpassed by anything in its time (Hurtcr, 
“NoQicnclat. litt.”. Ill, 1211). Frangois Combefli 
(d. 1679) issued editions of the Greek Fathers ^nd 
writers (op. cit., IV, 161), Michel le Quien, Orien- 
talist, produced a monumental work in his “Oriens 
Christianus”. Vansleb (d. 1679) was twice* sent by 
Cdlbert to the Orient, whence he brought a large num- 
ber of MSS. for the Biblioth5que du Roi (Pougeois, 
“Vansleb”, faris, 1869). Thomas Mammachi (d. 
1792) left a large unfinished work, “Origines et 
Antiquitates Christianse” (Rome, 1753-57). 


In the historical field, mention must be made of 
Bartholomew de Las Casas (d. 1566) who left a 
valuable “Historia de las Indias” (Ma<lrid^ 1875). 
NoSl Alexandre (d. 1724) left an ecclcsiiistical his- 
tory which was long held in esteem [Paris, 1676-89; 
(Diet, do Th6ol. Cath., I, 769)]. Joseph Augustin 
Orsi (d. 1761) wrote an “Historia eclesiastica” which 
was continued by his confrere Filippo Angelo Bcc- 
chetti (d. 1814). The last edition (Rome, 1838) 
numbers 50 volumes (Kirchenlex., IX, 1087). Nico- 
las CoefTeteau was, according to Vaugclas, one of the 
two greatest masters of the French language at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century (Urbain, “Nico- 
las CoefTeteau, dominicain, dveque ue Marseille, un 
des fondateurs de la prose francaise, 1574-1623”, 
Paris, 1840). Thomas Campanella (d. 1639) won 
renown by his numerous writings on philosophy and 
sociology as well as by the boldness of his ideas and 
his eventful life (Diet, de th6ol. cath., II, 1443). 
Jacques Barelier (d. 1673) left one of the foremost 
botanical works of his time, which was edited by A. 
de Jussieu, “leones plantarum per Galliam, His- 
paniam et Italiarn observatarum ad vivum exhibi- 
tarum” [Paris, 1714; (Script. O. P., II, 645)]. 

(f) The Preachers and Christian Society. — During 
the modern period the order performed countless 
services for the Church. Their importance may be 
gathered from the fact that during this period it gave 
to the Church two popes, St. Pius V (1566-72) and 
Benedict XIII (1724-30), forty cardinals, and more 
than a thousand bishops and archbishops. From 
the foundation of the Roman Congregations in the 
sixteenth century a special place was reserved for the 
Preachers; thus the titulars of the Commissariat 
of the Holy Office and the secretary of the Index were 
always chosen from this order. The title of Con- 
suitor of the Holy Office also belonged by right to the 
master general and the Master of the Sacred Palace 
(Gams, “Series episcoporum ecclesia? catholic®”, 
Katisbon, 1873; Falloux, “llisloire de Saint Pie V”, 
Paris, 1858; Borgia, “Benedict! XIII vita”, Rome, 
1741; Catalano, “Do secretario Indicis”, Rome, 
1751). The influence of the Preachers on the political 
powers of Europe was unequally exercised during this 
period; they remained confessors of the kings of 
Spain until 1700; in France their credit decreased, 
especially under Louis XIV, from whom they had 
much to suffer (“Catalogo do los religiosos domini- 
canos confessores de Estado, 1700”; Cliapotin, 
“La guerre de succession de Poissy, 1660-1707”, 
Paris, 1892). 

(g) The Preachers and the Missions. — The mis- 
sions of the Preachers reached their greatest develop- 
ment during the modern period. They were fostered, 
on the one hand, by the Portuguese conque,stB in 
Africa and the East Indies and, on the other, by the 
Spanish conquests in America and Western Asia. 
As early as the end of the fifteenth century Portuguese 
Dominicans reached the West Coast of Africa and, 
accompanying the explorers, rounded the Cape of 
Good Hope to settle on the coast of East Africa. 
They founded temporary or permanent missions in 
the Portuguese African settlements and went in 
succession to the Indies, Ceylon, Siam, and Malacca. 
They made Goa the centre of these missions which in 
1548 were erected into a special mission of the Holy 
Cross, which had to suffer from the British conquest, 
but continued to flourish till the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. The order gave a great many 
bishops to these regions [Jo£Lo dos Santos, “Ethiopia 
oriental”, Evora, 1609; re-edited Lisbon, 1891; 
Cacegas-do Sousa, “Historia de S. Domingb partidor 
do reino e conquistas de Portugal”, Lisbon, 1767 
(Vol. IV by Lucas de Santa ^tharina); Andr6 
Marie, “Missions dominicaines dans Pextr5me 
Orient”, Lyons-Paris, 1865]. The discovery of 
America soon brought Dominican evangelization in 
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the footsteps of the conquistador es; one of themi 
Diego do Deza, was tlie constant defender of Chris* 
topneT Columbus, who declared (letter of 21 Dec.. 
1504) that^it was to him the Sovereigns of Spain owed 
the possession of the Indies (Mandonnet, ‘‘Lea 
dominicains et la decouvertc de rAm6rique”, Paris, 
189*3). The first missionaries reached the New 
World in 1510, and preaching was quickly extended 
throughout the conquered countries, where thev or- 
ganized the various provinces already mentioned and 
found ill Bartolom6 de las Casas, who took the habit 
of the order, their most ixiwerful assistant in the de- 
fence of the Indijiiis. 

St. Louis Bertrand (d. 1581) was the great apostle 
of New Granada, and St. Hose of Lima (d. 1617) the 
first flower of sanctity in the New World (Remesal, 
“Ilistoria de la provincia de S. Vicente de Chiapa 
y Guatemala”, Madrid, 1619; Davila Piulilla, 
“ Ilistoria do la fundacnon y discorso de la provincia 
de Santiago de Mexico”, Miulrid, 1592; Brussels, 
1625; Franco, “Segunda parte do la historia de la 
provincia de Santiago de Mexico”, 1645, Mexico; 
re-cd. Mt^xico, 1900; Melendez, “ Tesores verdaderos 
de la Indias cn la historia de la gran provincia de S. 
Juan Bautista del Peru”, Rome, 1081; iUonso de 
Zamora, “Ilistoria de la provincia de San Antonio 
del nuevo reyno de Granada”, Barcelona, 1701; 
Helps, “Life of his Casas, the Apostle of the Indies”, 
London, 1883; Guticirrez, “Fray Bartoloin6 de las 
Casas sus tiernpos y su apostohxdo”, Madrid, 1878; 
Fabie, “Vida y cscritos de Fray Bartoloni^ de 
las Casas”, Madrid, 1879; Wilberforce, “Life of 
Louis Bertrand”, Fr. tr. Folghera, Paris, 1904; 
Masson, “Sainte Rose, tertiaire dominicaine, patronne 
du Nouveau Monde”, Lyons, 1898). Dominican 
evangelization went from America to the Philippines 
(1586) and thence to China (1590), where Caspar of 
the Holy Cross, of t he Portuguese Congregation of the 
Indies, had already begun to work in 1559. The 
Prejichers established themselves in Japan (1601), in 
Tonking (1676), and in the Island of Formosa. This 
flourishing mission piissed through persecutions, and 
the Church has raised its numerous martyrs to 
her altars [Ferrando-Fonseca, “Ilistoria de los PP. 
Dominicos a las islas Filipinas, y en sus misiones de 
Jap6n, China, Tungkin y Formosa”, Madrid, 1870; 
Navarrete. “Tratauos historicos, politicos, cthicos y 
religiosos (le la monarquia de China”, Madrid, 1670- 
1679, tr., London, 1704; Gentili, “Memorie di un 
missionario doraenicano nella Cina”, 1887; Orfancl, 
“Historia eclesiastica de los succesos de la christian- 
dad de Jap6n desde 1602 que cntr6 en el la orden de 
Predicadores, hasta el afio de 1620”, Madrid, 1633: 
Guglielinotti, “Memorie delle missioni cattoliche net 
regno del Tunchino”, Rome, 1844; Arias, “El beato 
Sanz y companeros mar tires”, Manila, , 1893; “I 
martiri annarniti e chinesi (1798-18*56)”, Rome, 1900; 
dementi, “Gli otto martiri tonchinesi deir ordine di 
S. Domenico”, Rome, 1906]. In 1635 the French 
Dominicans began the evangelization of the French 
Antilles, Guadaloupe, Martinique etc., which lasted 
until the end of the eighteenth century (Du Tertre, 
“Hist, gt^'m^rale des Antilles”, Paris, 1667-71; Labat, 
“Nouveau voyage aux isles de TAm^rique”, Paris, 
1742). In 1750 the Mission of Mesopotamia and 
Kurdistan was founded by the Italian religious; it 
passed to the Province of France (Paris) in 1856 
(Goormachtigh, “Hist, de la mission dominicaine en 
M^sopotainie ct Kurdistan”, in “Analecta O. P,”, 
III. 271). 

(h) Dominican Saints and Blessed. — From the be- 
ginning of^he sixteenth century members of the Order 
of St. Dominic eminent for sanctity were the subjects 
of twenty-one canonizations or beatifications. &mc 
of the beatifications included a more or less large 
number at one time: such were the Annamite 
martyrs, who formed a group of twenty-six heati 


canonized 21 May, 1900, by Leo XIII, and the 
martyrs of Tonking, who numbered eight, the last 
of whom died in 1861, and who were canonized by 
Pius X, 28 Nov., 1905. Five saints were canoniked 
during this period; St. John of Gorkum (d. 1572), 
martyr; St. Pius V (d. 1572), the last pope canonized f 
St. Louis Bertrand (d. 1581), missionary in the New 
World; St. Catherine de* Ricci (d. 1589), of the 
second order, and St. Rose of Lima (d. 1617). tertiary, 
the first American saint. (Sec general bibliography 
of saints in section Middle Ages above.) 

(3) CorUemjmaneous Period , — ^Thc contempora- 
neous period of the history of the Preachers begins 
with the different restorations of provinces under- 
taken after the revolutions which had destroyed the 
order iA several countricjs of the Old World and the 
New. This period begins more or less early in the 
nineteenth century, and it cannot be traced down to 
the present day without naming religious who are 
still living and whose activity embodies the present 
life of the order. The revolutions not having totally 
destroyed certain of the provinces, nor decimated 
them, simultaneously, the Preachers were able to 
take up the laborious work of restoration in countries 
where the civil legislation did not present insurmount- 
able obstacles. During this critical period the num- 
ber of Preachers seems never to have sunk below 3500. 
The statistics for 1876 give 3748 religious, but 500 
of these had been cxiielled from their convents and 
were engaged in parochial work. The statistics for 
1910 give a total of very nearly 4472 ndigious both 
nominally and actually engaged in the proper activ- 
ities of the order. They are distributed in 28 prov- 
inces and 5 congregations, and x>ossess nearly 400 
convents or secondary establishments. 

In the revival movement France held a foremost 
place, owing to the reputation and convincing i)ower 
of the immortal orator, Ilenri-Dominique Lacordaire 
(1802-61). He took the habit of a Friar Pre«ichcr 
at Rome (1839), and the province of France was 
oanonically erected in 1850. From this province 
were detached the province of Lyons, called Occitania 
1862), that of Toulouse (1869), and that of Canada 
1909). The French restoration likewise furnished 
many labourers to other provinces, to assist in their 
organization and process. From it came the master 
general who remained longest at the head of the ad- 
ministration during the nineteenth century, P5ro 
Vincent Jandel (1850-72). Here should be mentioned 
the province of Joseph in the United States. 
Founded in 1805 by Father Dominic Fenwick, after- 
wards first Bishop of Cincinnati, Ohio (1821-32), 
this province has developed slowly, but now ranlu 
among the most floimishmg and active provinces of 
the order. In 1910 it numbered 17 convents or 
secondary houses. . In 1905 it established a large 
house of studies at Washington. 

The province of France (Paris) has produced a large 
number of preachers, several of whom became re- 
nowned. The conferences of Notre-Dame-de-Paris 
were inaugurated by P5ro Lacordaire. The Domini- 
cans of the province of France furnished most of the 
orators: Lacordaire (1835-36, 1843-51), Jacques 
Monsabr5 (1869-70, 1872-90), Joseph Ollivier (1871, 
1897), Thomas Etourneau (1898-1902). Since 1903 
the pulpit of Notre Dame has again been occupied 
by a Dominican. Pi^re Henri Didon (d. 1000) was 
cue of the most esteemed orators of his time. ^The 
province of France displays greater intellectual and 
Bcientiffc activity than c^er, the chief centre being 
the house of studies at present situated at Kain, 
near Touvnai, Belgium, where are published “L*Ann4e‘ 
Dominicaine” (founded 1859), “La Revue des 
Sciences Philosophiques et Th6ologiques” (1907), and 
“La Revue de la Jeunesse** (1900). 

The province of the Philippines, the most populous 
in t})c order, is recruited from Spain, where it has 
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several preparatory houses. In the Philippines it 
haa charge of the University of Manila, recognized 
by the Government of the United States, two col- 
leges, and six establishments; in China it administers 
•the missions of North and South Fo-Kien; in the 
Japanese Empire, those of Formosa and Shikoku, 
besides establishments at New Orleans, at Caracas 
(Venezuela), and at Rome. The province of Spain has 
seventeen establishments in the Peninsula and the 
Canaries, as well as the missions of Urubamba (Peru). 
Since 1910 it has published at Madrid an im][Mrtant 
review, Cieucia Tomista”. The province of 

Holland has a score of establishments, and the 
missions of Curagao and l*orto Rico. Other provinces 
also have their missions. That of Piedmont has 
establishments at Constantinople and Snwrna; that 
of Toulouse^ in Brazil; that of Lyons, in Cuba; that 
of Ireland, m Australia and Trinidad; that of Bel- 
gium, in the Belgian Congo, and so on. 

Doctrinal deyoloiiment lias had an important place 
in the restoration of the Preachers. Several institu- 
tions besides those already mentioned have played 
important parts. Su(*Ii is the Biblical school at 
Jerusalem, open to the religious of the order and to 
secular clerics, and which publishes the “Revue 
Biblique”, so highly esteemed in the learned world. 
The faculty of theology of the University of Frei- 
burg, confided to the care of the Dominicans in 1890, 
is flourishing and has about 250 students. The 
Collegium Angelicum, established at Rome (1911) by 
Hyacinth Connier (master general since 1902), is 
open to regulars and seculars for the study of the 
sacred sciences. To the reviews mentioned above 
must be added the “Revue Thomiste^*, founded by 
P6re Thomas Coconn icr (d. 1908), and the “Analecta 
Ordinis Praulicatorum^^ (1893). Among the numerous 
writers of the order in this period are: Cardinals 
Thoniiis Zigliara (d. 1893) and Zephiriii Gonzdiez 
(d. 1894), two esteemed philosophers; Father Alberto 
Guillelmotti (d. 1893), historian of the Pontifical 
Navy, and Father Heinrich Deniflc, one of the most 
famous writers on medieval liistory (d. 1905). 

In 1910 the order had t,wenty archbishops or bish- 
ops, oiK^ of. whom, Andreas Friihwirth, formerly 
master general (1892-1902), is Aiwstolic nuncio at 
Munich (Sanvito, “Catalogus omnium provinciarum 
sacri ordinis piicdicatorum”, Rome, 1910; “Analecta 
O. P.”, Rome, 1893 — ; “L’Aimdc Dominicaine”, 
Paris. 1859 — ). In the last two publications will be 
found historical and bibliographical information con- 
cerning the history of the Preachers during the con- 
temporaneous period. 

B. The Second Order. Dominican Sisters.— ^The 
circumstances under which St. Dominic established 
t he first convent of nuns at Prouille ^1206) and the leg- 
islation given the second order have been related above. 
As early as 1228 the question arose as to whether 
the Order of Preachers would accept the govern- 
ment of convents “for women. The order itself was 
strongly in favour of avoiding this ministry and 
struggled long to maintain its freedom. But the 
sisters found, even among the Preachers, such ad- 
vocates as the master general, Jordanus of Saxony 
(d. 1230), and especially the Dominican cardinal, 
Ilugh of St. Cher (d. 1263), who promised them that 
they would eventually be victorious (1267). The 
incorporation of monasteries with the order con- 
tinued through the lattojr part of the thirteenth 
and during the next century. In 1288 the papal 
•legato, Giovanni Boccanazzi, simultaneously placed 
a]! the Penitent Sisters of St. Mary Magdalen in 
Gbrmany under the govemm<Snt of the provincial 
of the Preachers, but this step was not final. The 
convents of sisters incorporated with the order were 
especially numerous in the province of Germany. 
The statistics for 1277 show 58 monasteries already 
incorporated, 40 of which were in the single province 
XII.— 24 


of Teutonia. The statistics for 1303 give 149 >con- 
vents of Dominican nuns, and these figures increased 
during the succeeding centuries. Nevcftheless, a 
certain number of monasteries passed under the 
jurisdiction of bishops. In the list of convi'iits 
drawn up during the generalship of Serafino Cavalli 
(1571-78) there are only 168 monasteries. But the 
convents of nuns are not indicated for most provinces, 
and the number should really be much higher. The 
Council of Trent placed all the convents of nuns 
under the jurisdiction of bishops, but the Prcjachers 
frequently provided these houses with chaplains or 
almoners. The statistics for 1770 give ISO monas- 
teries, but they are incomplete. The revolutions, 
which affected the ecclesiastical situation in most 
Catholic countries from the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, brought about the suppression of a groat many 
monasteries; several, however, survived these dis- 
turbances, and others were re-established. In the 
list for 1^5 there are more than 150 monasteries, 
including some of the Third Order, which are cloistered 
like the Second Order. These monasteries are most 
numerous in Spain. In Germany the convt*nts of 
nuns in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
witnessed the development of an intense mystical life, 
and several of these houses have preserved aercount s 
of the life of the sisters, usually in the vernacailar. 

The Dominican sisters, instructed and directc«l 
by an order of preachers and teachers, were remark- 
able not only for spiritual but also for int(;llectual 
culture. In the course of* seven centuries various 
nuns have left liter.ary and artistic works which 
bear witness to the culture of some of these monas- 
teries (“Script. O. P.’^ I, pp. i-xv; IT, pp. i-xix, 
830; “Bull. O. P.”, jxissim; Mortier, “I list, des 
mattres g6n6raux^', passim; Danzas, “Etudes sur 
Ics temps primitifs de Tordre de St. Dominique”, 
IV, Pokiers-Paris (1877); “ Analecta O. P.”, passim; 
Greith, “Die deutsche Mystik im Prediger Orden”, 
Freiburg i. Br., 1861; de Villermont, “Un groupc 
mystique allemand”, Brussels, 1907). 

C. The Third Order . — Neither St. Dominici nor the 
early Preachers wished to have under their jurisilic- 
tion — and consequently under their re.sponsibility— 
cither religious or lay associations. We h:ive seen 
their efforts to be relieved of the government of 
nuns who, nevertheless, were following the rule of 
the order. But numerous laymen, and c*spe(aally 
lay women, who were leading in the world a life of 
penance or observing continence, felt the doctrinal 
influence of the order and grouiied themselves about 
its convents. In 1285 the need of more firmly 
uniting these lay elements and the idea of bringing 
under the direction of the Preachers a portion of the 
Order of Penance led the seventh master general, 
Munon de Zamora, at the instance of Honorin'” IV, 
to draw up the rule known as t hat of the Pen.ance of 
St. Dominic. Inspired by that of the Brothers 
of Penance, this rule had a more ecclesiastical charac- 
ter and firmly subordinated the conduct of the 
brothers to the author! tj^ of the Preachers. Honor ius 
IV confirmed the foundation by the collation of a 
privilege (28 Jan., 1286). The former master 
general of the Friars Minor, Jerome d^Ascoli, having 
become pope in 1288 under the name of Nichol.*is 
IV, regarded the action of his predecessor and of 
the master general of the Friars Preachers as a kind 
of defiance of the Friars Minor who considered them- 
selves the natural protectors of the Brothers of 
Penance, and by his letters of 17 August 1289, he 
sought to prevent the desertion of the Hrothers of 
Penance. Mufldn de Zamora discharged his office 
of master general as it had been .confided to him by 
Martin IV. The Order of Preachers protested with 
all its might against what it regarded as an injustice. 

These events retarded the development of the 
Dominican Third Order, a portion of the Preachers 
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remaining unfavourable to the institution. Never- 
theless, the Third Order continued to exist; one of its 
fraternities, that of Siena, was especially flourishing, 
a list of its members from 1311 being extant. The 
sisters numbered 100 in 1352, among them she who 
was to become St. Catherine of Siena. They num- 
bered 92 in 1378. The reforming movement of 
Raymund of Capua, confessor and historian of St. 
Catherine, aimed at the spread of the Third Order; 
in this Thomas Caffarini of Siena was especially 
active. The Dominican Third Order received new 
approbation from Boniface IX, 18 January, 1401, 
and on 27 April of the following year the pope pub- 
lished its rule in a Bull, whereupon its development 
received a fresh impetus. It never became very 
widespread, the Preachers having sought quality 
rather than number of tertiaries. St. Catherine 
of Siena, canonized in 1461, is the patroness of the 
Third Order, and, following the example of her who 
has been called the Joan of Arc of the papacy, the 
Dominican tertiaries have always manifested special 
devotion to the Roman Church. Also in imitation 
of their patroness, who wrote splendid mystical 
works, they endeavoured to acouire a mecial knowl- 
edge of their religion, as befits Christians in- 
corporated with a great doctrinal order. The Third 
Order has given several blessed to the Church, be- 
sides St. Catherine of Siena and St. Rose of Lima. 
For several centuries there have been regular con- 
vents and congregations bedonging to the Third 
Order. The nineteenth tientury witnessed the es- 
tablishment of a large number of regular congrega- 
tions of tertiaries devolved to works of charity or 
education. In 1895 there were about 55 congrega- 
tions. with about 800 establishments and 20, Sx) 
members. In the United States there are flourishing 
convents at Sinsinawa (Wisconsin), Jersey City, 
Traverse (Michigan), Columbus (Ohio), Albany 
(New York), and San Francisco (California). 

In 1852 P6re Lacordaire founded in France a 
congregation of priests for the education of youth 
called the Third Teaching Order of St. Dominic. 
It is now regarded as a special province of the Order 
of Preachers, and had flourishing and select colleges 
in France at Oullins (1853), Sordze (1854), Arccuil 
(1863), Arcachon (1875), Paris (Kcole Lacordaire. 
1890). These houses have ceased to be directed 
by Dominicans since the persecution of 1903. The 
teaching Dominicans now have the Coll(igo Lacor- 
daire at Buenos Aires, Champittet at Lausanne 
(Switzerland), and San Sebastian (Spain), During 
the Paris Commune four martyrs of the teaching 
order died in company with a priest of the First 
Order, 25 May, 1871. One of them, P^re Louls- 
Raphael Captier, was an eminent educator (Man- 
donnet, “ Les r6glos et le gouvernement do Tordo de 
Pcenitentia au XIII® sidclc” in “Opuscules do cri- 
tique historiqiie”, IV, Paris, 1902; Federici, 
“Istoria de* Cavalieri Gaudenti**, Venice, 1787). 

P. Mandonnet. 

Preaching. See Homiletics. 

Preadsnnites, the supposed inhabitants of the 
earth prior to Adam. Strictly speaking, the ex- 
pression ought to be limited to denote men who had 
perished before the creation of Adam; but commonly 
even Coadamites are called Preadamites, provided 
they spring from a stock older than Adam. The 
question \^ether wo can admit the existence of 
PreadamiteN in the strict sense of the word, i. e. 
the existence of a human race (or human races) ex- 
tinct before the time of Adam or before the Divine 
action described in Gen., i, 2 sqq., is as little con- 
nected with the truth of our revealed dogmas as the 
question whether one or more of the stars are in- 
habited by rational beings resembling man. Pidmieri 


(“De Creations**, Prato, 1910, p. 281, thes. xra) 
does not place any theological censure on the opinion 
maintaining the past existence of such Preadamites, 
and Fabre d*Envieu (“Les Origines de la terre et^ 
de l*homme**, Paris, 1873, lib. XI, prop. 1) defends 
the theory as probable. But the case is quite dif- 
ferent with regard to the view upholding the existence 
of Preadamites taken in the common acceptation 
of the term. It maintains that the men existing 
before Adam continued to coexist with Adam and 
his progeny, thus destroying the unity of the human 
race. Palmieri (loc. cit.) brands it as heretical, and 
Father Pesch (“Do Deo creante et clevante**, Frei- 
bu^, \909, n. 154) endorses this censure; Esser 
(Kirchenlex., s. v. Praadamiten) considers it as only 
theologically certain that there were no Coadamites 
who were not the progeny of Adam and Eve. Ac- 
cording to the nature of the arguments advanced 
in' favour of the heretical Preadarnite theory, we may 
divide it into scientific and Scriptural Preadamism. 

I. Scientific Piieadamism. — There are no scien- 
tific arguments which prove directly that the progeny 
of a Preadarnite race coexisted with the descendants 
of Adam. The direct conclusion from scientific 
premises is either the great antiquity of the human 
race or its multiplicity. In either case, or even in 
the combination of both, the existence of Preadamites 
depends on a new non-scientific premise, which is at 
best only an assumption. From the great number of 
men, from their racial varieties, from the difference 
of languages, we cannot even infer that all men can- 
not spring from a common stock, while the ancient 
national traditions of the Oriental nations, and the 
paliDontological finds do not even show that the human 
race existed before our Biblical times | much less do 
these premises furnish any solid basis for the Pre- 
adamite theory. (For the unity of the human race 
and its antiquity see Race, Human.) 

II. SciiiPTUKAL Piieadamism. — Pesch (loc. cit.) 
considers it doubtful whether Origen adhered to the 
Preadarnite theory, but leaves no room for doubt 
as to Julian the Apostate. But these opinions are 
only a matter of historical interest. In 1555, how- 
ever, Isaac de I-»a Peyr^re, a Calvinist of a noble 
family of Bordeaux and a follower of the Prince of 
Cond6, published in close succession two works: 
“ Praeadamit®, sen Exercitationes 8U])er versibus 
12, 13, et 14 ep. Pauli ad Romanos**, and “Systerna 
theologicum ex Pirffiadamitarum hypothesi. Pars 
prima**. He maintained that Adam is not the father 
of the whole human race, but only of the Chosen 
People. The Jews spring from Adam and Eve, 
while the Gentiles arc the descendants of ancestors 
created before Adam. The creation of these latter 
took place on thd sixth day, and is related in Gen., 
i, 26 sqq., while Adam was formed after the rest on 
the seventh day as narrated in Gen., ii^ 7. Adam 
and his progeny werf to live and develop in Paradise, 
but they were to observe the law of Paradise. The sin 
of Adam was more grievous than the sins of the Gen- 
tiles: for he sinned against the law, while the Gen- 
tiles sinned only against nature. This distinction 
the writer bas(» on St. Paul*s Epistle to the Romans, 
V, 12-14: “Until the law [given to Adam]**, so La 
Peyr^re explains the passage, “sin [committed by the 
Gentiles] was in the world; but sin [of the fcicntilcs] 
wls not imputed, when the law wjis not [giveft to 
Adarti]**. Again, those “who have not sinned 'after 
the similitude of the transgression of Adam** are 
the Prea^mite Gentiles. lih Peyr6re confirmed his* 
^pothesis by an app^l to other Scriptural passage^: 
Cain*s f&r of bein^ killed (Gen., iv, 14), his flight, 
his marriage, his building of a city (Gen., iv, 15, 16), 
are pointed out as so many indications 6f the exist- 
ence of other men than Adam and Eve. The author 
also claims that ancient Jewish and Mohammedan 
tradition favours his Preadarnite theory. 
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But La PejrrSre^B proofs are not solid. (1) Scrip- 
ture ^itself points out that the creation of man m 
Gen., i^ 26 sqq., is identical with that mentioned in 
Gen., ii, 7, for according to Gen., ii, 6, “there was not 
a^an to till the earth”; according to Gen., ii. 20, 
‘‘for Adam there was not found a helper like him- 
self”; according to iii, 20, “Adam caJled the name of 
his wife Eve: because she was the mother of all the 
living”. Scripture, therefore, knows of no men 
created before Adam. (2) Tne appeal to the inci- 
dents in the history of Cain loses its force, if we re- 
member that they happened about 130 years after 
Adam had been driven from Paradise: at that time, 
the progeny of Adam must have amounted to several 
thousand souls, so that Cain’s fear and flight and his 
building of a primitive city are eiisily explained. (3) 
The difficulty arising from Cain’s marriage was satis- 
factorily explained by St. Augustine (‘^De civit. 
dei”, XV, xvi; cf. P^piphanius, “Hair.”, xxxix, 6), 
who points out that necessity compelled the im- 
mediate offspring of Adam and Eve to marry even 
their sisters. (4) The context renders La Peyr6re’s 
explanation of Rom., v, 12-14, impossible. If the 
law mentioned in the passage refers to the law given 
to Adam in Paradise, and not to the Mosaic Law, the 
phrase “but death reigned from Adam unto Moses” 
IS meaningless, and the whole force of the Apostle’s 
argument is destroyed. (5) Penally, La Peyr^re’s 
appeal to the traditions of the Kabbalists, Chaldeans 
etc., has been investigated and found wanting by 
R. Simon (“Lettres choisies”, II, Amsterdam, 1730, 
ii, xxvii). It is, therefore, not astonishing that La 
Peyrdre’s Preadamism proved to be a nine days’ 
wonder and did not survive its author. The theory 
wiis strongly opposed from the beginning by such 
scholars Jis Maresius, Hoornbeek, and Voetius on the 
part of the Reformed Church, and by the Lutheran 
theologians Calovius, Quenstedt, and Hollazius. 
The aut.hor himself renounced his error, and became 
a Catholic, and a member of the Oratory. In more 
recent times a political or social Preadamism has 
been introduced by Dominic M’Causland (“Adam and 
the Adamite, or the Harmony of Scripture and 
Ethnology”, London, 1864). and Reginald Stuart 
Poole (“The Genesis of the Plarth and of Man”, 
liOndon, 1860), who follow the ethnological views of 
such authorities as Morton, Nott, Gliddon, and 
Agassiz. They maintain that Adam is the pro- 
genitor of the Caucasian race, whil(! the other races 
descend from Preiuiamite ancestry, having either 
a common or various parentage. The pro-slavery 
sentiment prevalent in certain parts of America in- 
directly supported such Preadamite theories. But 
their truth must be judged in the light of what has 
been said about scientific and Scripturtll Preadamism. 

Natalis Alkxandkr, Hist, eccles., I (Bingen, ITSii), 10.3 sqq., 
dies, iii, De Adam et Eva. As to Scriptural Preadamism, see the 
various dogmatic treatises on Creation (Pesch, Palmieri, 
Perrone etc.), where they treat of the uniW of the human race. 
For scientific Prearlamr^m see Oia, Eepertarium der kaihol, 
theol. Literatur, I, i (Pnderborn, 1895), 218 sqq.; for Preadamism 
In the strict sense: Rbusch, Bibel u. Ara/t«r(4th ed.,Bonn, 1876), 
437; Hauch, Einheitdea Menachengesekletthtea (Aug.sburg, 1873)? 
Hetttnoer, Apoloffifi, II, i (4th ed., Freiburg, 1872), 5221-^04; 
WiNCHBLL, Prmdamitea, or a Demonstration of Existence of Men 
before Adam (Chicago, 1880). 

A. J. Maas. 

Prebend, the right of a member of a chapter to 
his shfire in the revenues of the cathedral^ also the 
share tt/ which he is entitled in general, any portion 
of the cathedral revenues sot aside for the support 
of# the clergy attached to it (semi-prebends) even for 
thosp who are not members of the chapter . They 
are regarded as benefices (q. v.) and governed by the 
same laws. (See Chapter.) 

.1 

Preearla fPrcccs, prayers) is a contract granting 
to a petitoner the use and usufruct of a revenue-bear- 
ing ecclesiastical property for a specified time, or dur- 


ing the life of the grantee, and principally for services 
rendered the Church. This contract (tit. XIV, lib. 
Ill of the Decretals) is based on the “precajium” of 
the Roman Law (De precario, XLIII, xxvi); it 
differed from it inasmuch as the “precarium” could 
have for its object either moveable or fixed goods 
and was revocable at the pleasure of the proprietor. 
Both contracts left to the owner the proprietorship of 
the goods. This contract, beside depriving the 
Church of its revenues, threatened the extinction of 
her proprietary* rights, especially when she was com- 
pelled to grant the prccaria, at royal request, or 
rather order {prccaria verbo regis). The Council of 
Meaux (825) prescribed for this reason the renewal of 
these concessions every five years. It ceased at the 
death of the grantee, or at the expiration of the allot- 
ted period, after which it could be revoked at the 
desire of tne grantor. 

Soo Franks; Laicization; Property, Ecclesiastical; also 
the canonists on De Precario, lib. Ill, tit. xiv. 

A. Boudinhon. 

Precedence (I.«at. prcBcederCy to go before another) 
signifies the right to enjoy a prerogative of honour 
before other persons; e. g. to have the most dis- 
tinguished place in a procession, a ceremony, or an 
assembly, to have the nght to express an opinion, cast 
a vote, or append a signature before others, to perform 
the most honourable offices. Questions of precedence 
sometimes give rise to controversies. In both civil and 
ecclesiiistical legislation they are regulated by laws and 
rules. In canon law the general rule is that precedence 
is determined by rank in the hierarchy both of juris- 
diction and of order. Where rank is equal it is deter- 
mined by priority of foundation: Qui prior eat tempore^ 
potior eat jure (Rcgula juris 54, in VI®). With regard 
to colleges {collegia) ^ precedence is detennined by the 
quality of the person to whom the college is attached. 
The order of precedence is regulated as follows: the 
pope always takes first rank, after him come cardinals, 

atriarchs, archbishops, exempt bishops, suffragan 

ishops, titular bishops, and prelates nullius. In 
these categories priority of ordination and promo- 
tion determines precedence, among bishops or arch- 
bishops the date of their first promotion to the epis- 
copal or archi episcopal dignity. Custom or privilege 
may derogate f rom this rule. A Decree of Propaganda 
.(15 Aug., 1858) grants to the Archbishop of Baltimore 
the right of precedence in the United States (Collectio 
Lacensis, III, 572). In their own diocese bishops 
have precedence before strange bishops and arch- 
bishops, but not before their own metropolitan. 
Metropolitan chapters have precedence before cathe- 
dral chapters, and the latter before collegiate chapters. 
The secular clergy according to the importance of their 
office or the date of their ordination precede the regu- 
lar clergy. Canons regular take the first place among 
the regular clergy, then come clerics regular, the 
monastic orders, and the mendicant orders. Among 
the mendicants the Dominicans take first place out- 
side of processions; in processions, the acquired right 
of prec^ence or that appertaining to oriority of estab- 
lishment in a town must be respected. This hist rule 
applies also to confraternities, but in processions of 
the Blesseti Sacrament the Confraternity of the 
Blessed Sacrament has precedence. The Third Orders 
have precedence of confraternities. Questions of 
precedence at funerals have given rise to numerous 
decisions of the Congregation of Rites (see “Dccreta 
S. S. Rituum Congregationis”, Rome, 1901, V, Index 
generalis, V® Prcccedentia). The provisory solution of 
questions of precedence in processions arising between 
regulars belongs to the diocesan bishop. The Con- 
gregation of Rites decides concemiilg those with re- 
gard to liturgical ceremonies; the Congregatio Caire- 
monialis regulates the precedence of the papal coiirti. 

Fsrrarxs, Prompta Bibliotheca (Paris, 1861), ^r'Pracedentia, 
VIi 650 sq.; HiNacHxva, System d. hath. Kirchonreehte, II (Berlin, 
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186^^05) , 376; Santi, Frcrlectionea juris canonid, I (Ratisbon, 
1898), 378-80; Chassankus, Catologm gloria muridi^ exeelUntias 
et praetninerUias omnium fere atatuum eontinena (Paria, 1527); 
Crusius, Be prceeminentia, aeaaione, praeedentia (Bremen, 1665) ; 
Baart, Legal Formulary (New York, 1898); Taunton, The Law 
of the Church (London, 1^6). 

' A. Van Hove. 

Precentor (L. Prwcenior^ from pro?, before-cantor, 
singer), a word describing sometimes an ecclesiastical 
dignitary, sometimes an administrative or ceremonial 
officer. Anciently, the precentor had various duties: 
he was the first or leading chanter, who on Sundays and 
greater fciists intoned certain antiphons,psalms, hymns, 
responsories etc.; gave the pitch or tone to the bishop 
and dean at Mass (the succontor performing a similar 
office to the canons and clerks) ; recruited and taught 
the choir, directed its rehearsals and supervised its 
official functions; interpreted the nibrics and explained 
the ceremonies, ordered in a general way the Divine 
Offi(^e and sometimes composed desired hymns, se- 
quences, and lessons of saints. He was variously 
styled capUcol (caput schDlwj head of the choir-school), 
prior scholoPf niagister schoUe^ and primiceriun (a wora 
of widely different implications). Victor of St. Hugo 
tells us that in the care of the primiceriiLS were placed 
the acolytes, e.xorcists, lectors, and psalmists (chant- 
ers). In the Middle Ages the principal dignitaries of 
cathedrals, collegiate chapters, and momistic orders, 
imitated the example of St. Gregory the Great in acting 
as directors of chant-schools. The schola was always 
in attendance when the bishop officiated in his cathe- 
dral, and to the precentor was assigned a place near 
the bishop and high in dignity. His office was ob- 
viously one demanding much learning and executive 
ability, and his dignity corresponded with his duties. 

In the cathedrals of England, France, Spain, and Ger- 
many, he ranked sometimes next to the dean, some- 
times next to the archdeacon. In some instances his 
sjphcre of activity was much broader, including the 
efuty of installing deans, canons, and other dignitaries: 
and in some monasteries, the duties of librarian ana 
registrar. But from the fourteenth century his title 
and dignity were largely handed over to incumbents 
whose musical knowledge did not fit them^for the 
duties to which the name of precentor owed its origin; 
the dignities remained, but the duties f)ecame ob- 
scured. ^‘In France, some chapters retain traces of 
the dignity of Precentor, and one may see sometimes 
an archdeacon, sometimes a titular or honorary canon, 
carrying the baton cantoral, the insignia of his office’ 
(Migne, “Diet, de Droit Canon”, s. v. Chantre). This 
“baton cantoral” is a silver or white staff. “In the 
dioceses of Aix, Carcassonne, Coutances, Diion, Metz, 
Orl6ans, the dignity of Precentor is still the highest 
in the chapter. . . . Some chapters have sub-chant- 
ers, those of Arras being among the honorary resident 
canons” (Migne, “Diet, de Jurisprudence”, s. v. 
Grand Chantre, where also the quoted statutes of the 
Bishop of Dijon may serve to illustrate the modem 
idea of the office of precentor: “The Pr^centeur or 
Grand Chantre is the head of the choir and . . . 
brings the antiphon to the bishop when officiating 
pontifically. Sacristans, chanters, choir-boys, and 
employes of the Cathedral are placed under his sur- 
veillance. He will also preserve order and silence in 
the sacristy ” ) . In the Anglican Church the precentor 
directs the choir, his stall in the cathedral correspond- 
ing with that of the dean. 

CuRWEN, Studies in Worship Music (London, 1888), 141-8, 
170-2, idves interesting details of the duties of precentor in the 
Scotch Presbyterian Churches; for Prescentrix, PrsBcentorissa, 
etc., see Dkt Cange, Glossarium^ s. v. PrascorUor; Venables in 
Diet. Christ. Antiq., s. v. 

H. T. Henry. 

« 

Precept (Lat. prceceptum from prceciperef to com- 
mand), Canonical, in its common acceptation, is 
opposed ter counsel, inasmuch as the former imposes 
an obligation, while the latter is a persuasion. In 


ecclesiastical jurisprudence, the word precept is used: 
(1) In opposition to law. — A law is always binding, 
even after the death of the legislator, until it ife re- 
voked; a precept is obligatory only during the life- 
time or office of the precipient. A law directly affects 
the territory of the legislator, and thence passes to the 
subjects dwelling in it; a precept directly affects the 
persons of the iifferiors and is independent of locality. 
Finally, a law is promulgated for a whole community, 
present and future, while a precept is directed to indi- 
viduals and ceases with them. (2) As a term in extra- 
judicial processes. — When a grave fault luis been com- 
mitted by a cleric, it is the duty of the bishop, after 
making an informal inquiry into the matter, to give 
the delinquent two successive monitions or warn- 
ings. If he does not thereupon amend, the bishop 
proceeds to the issuance of a canonical precept, as 
directed by the Decree “Cum Magnopere” (1884). 
The precept, under pain of nullity, must be in writing, 
state plainly what is to be done or avoided by tlie 
delinquent, and mention the specific punishment to be 
inflicted if the precept go unheeded. The accused is 
then cited before the chancellor of the episcopal court, 
and the latter, in presence of the vicar-general or two 
witnesses, ecclesiastical or lay, must serve the precept 
upon him. An official record of this fact is then to be 
drawn up and signed by all concerned, including the 
delinouent if he so wishes. The witnesses may be 
bound by oath to observe secrecy as to the proceed- 
ings. If the accused contumaciously refuses to ap- 
pear, the precept may be served upon him by a trust- 
worthy person or sent by registered mail. If even 
these measures are not possible, the precept may be 
posted publicly as an intimation to the delinquent. If 
he fails to amend after receiving the precept, a formal 
trial may then be instituted. 

Smith, Elements of Ecclesiastical Law, III (Now York, 1888); 
Ferrarib, Bibliotheca Canonica, V (Home, 1889), s. v. Lex, art. 1; 
Baart, Legal Formulary (New York, 1898). 

William H. W. Fanning. 

Prec^ts of the Church. Bee Commandments 
OP THE Church. 

Precious Blood, the blood of our Divine Saviour. 
Jesus, at the Last Supper, ascribes to it the same life- 
giving power that belongs to His flesh (see Eucha- 
rist). The Apostles, St. Peter (I Peter, i, 2, 19), 
St. John (I John, i, 7; Apoc. i, 5 etc.), and above all 
St. Paul (Horn., •iii, 25; Eph., i, 7; Hebr., ix, x) 
regard it as synonymous with Jesus’s Passion and 
Death, the source of redemption. The Precious 
Blood is therefore a part of the Sacred Humanity 
and hypostatically united to the Second Person of 
the Blessed Trinity. In the fifteenth century some 
theologians, wiUi a view of determining whether the 
blood shed by the Saviour during His Passion re- 
mained united to the Word or not, raised the point 
as to whether the Precious Blood is an essential part 
or only a concomitant of the Saiered Humanity. If 
an essential part, they argued, it could never be de- 
tached from the Word; if a concomitant only, it 
could. The Dominicans held the first view, and the 
Franciscans the second. Pius II, in whose presence 
the debate took place, rendered no doctrinal decision 
on the point at issue. However, chiefly since the 
Council of Trent (Sess. XIII, c. 3) called the body 
•and blood of Jesus “partes Christi Domini’,’, the 
trend of theological thoiuht has been in favour of the 
Dominican teaching. Suarez and de Lugo look 
askance at the Franciscans’ view, and Faber writeig: 
“It is ffot merely a concomitant of the flesh, an in- 
separaril}lc accident V)f the body. The blood it8blf, 
as blood, was assumed directly oy the Second Person 
of the Blessed Trinity” (Precious BJood, i). The 
blood shed during the triduum of the Passion was 
therefore reunited to the body of Christ at the Res- 
urrection, with the possible exception of a few par- 
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tides which instantly lost their union to the Word 
and became holy relics to be venerated but not 
adoied. Some such particles may have adhered and 
yet adhere to the instruments of the Passion, e. g, 
imils, scourging pillar, Scala Sancla. Several places 
like Saintcs, Bruges, Mantua etc. claim, on the 
strenj^h of ancient traditions, to possess relics of 
the Precious Blood, but it is often difficult to tell 
whether the traditions are correct. Viewed as a 
part of the Sacred Humanity hypostaticidly united 
to the Word, the Precious Blood deserves latrcutical 
worship or adoration. It may also, like the Heart 
or the Wounds from which it flowed, be singled out 
for special honour, in a way that special honour was 
rendered it from the beginning by St. Paul a^d the 
Fathers who so eloquently praised its redeeming 
virtue and rested on it the Christian spirit of self- 
sacrifice. As Faber remarks, the lives of the saints 
are replete with devotion to the Precious Blood. 
In due course of time the Church gave shape and 
sanction to the devotion by approving societies like 
the Missionaries of the Precious Blood; enriching 
confraternities like that of St. Nicholas in Carcere, 
in Rome, and that of the London Oratory; attaching 
indulgences to prayers and scapulars in honour of 
the Precious Blood; and establishing commemora- 
tive feasts of the Precious Blood, Friday after the 
fourth Sunday in Lent and, since Pius IX, the first 
Sunday of July. 

Benedict XIV, De servorum Dei Bealifieatione, II, 30; IV, 
ii, 10, de Featis, 1, 8 (Rome, 1747); Fabek, The Precious Blood 
(Baltimore, a. d.) ; Hunter, Outlines of Dogm. Theol. (New York, 
iSOG); lox. Die Reliquien dea Kostb, Blutea (Luxemburg, 1880); 
Berinoer, Die Ahldaae (12th cd., Padorborn, 1900). 

J. F. SOLLIER. 

Feast op the Most Precious Blood. — ^For many 
dioceses there arc two days to which the Office of the 
Precious Blood has been assigned, the office being 
in both cases the same. The reason is this: the office 
was at first granted to the Fathers of the Most 
Precious Blood only. Later, as one of the offices of the 
Fridays of liCnt, it was assigned to the Friday after 
the fourth Sunday in Lent. In many dioceses these 
offices were adopted also by the fourth Provincial Coun- 
cil of Baltimore ( 1840) . When Pius IX went into exile 
at Gaeta (1849) he had as his companion the saintly 
Don Giovanni Merlini, third superior general of the 
Fathers of the Most Precious Ifiood. Arrived at 
Gaeta, Merlini suggested that His Holiness make a 
vow to extend the least of the Precious Blood to the 
entire Church, if he would again obtain possession 
of the papal uominions. The pope took the matter 
under consideration, but a few days later sent his 
domestic prelate Jos. Stella to Merlini with the mes- 
sage: “The pope does not deem it expedient to bind 
himself by a vow; instead His Holiness is pleased to 
exl,end the feast immediately to all Christendom”, 
l^iis was 30 June, 1849, the day the French con- 
quered Rome and the republicans capitulated. The 
thirtieth of June htJd been a Saturday before the first 
Sunday of July, wherefore the pope decreed (10 
August, 1849) that henceforth every first Sunday 
of July should be dedicated to the Most Precious 
Blood. 

Ulrich F. Mueller. 

Precious Blood, Archconfraternity ^ of the 
Most. — Confraternities which made it their specisa 
object to venerate the BloOd of Christ first arose in 
Spain. In the life of the Carmelite lay brother, 
IP'rancis of the Infant Jesus (d. 1601), mentioi} is made 
of^such a confraternity as existing in Valencia. A 
few years later they must have been quite numerous, 
fi)r it is said of the Carmelite Anna of St. Augustine 
(d. 1624), thht “she received with hospitality those 
who went about collecting alms for the confraternities 
of the Precious Blood erected in many places”. 


Ravenna, Italy, possessed one at a very early date. 
Another was erected in Rome under Gregory XIII and 
confirmed by Sixtus V, but merged later on with the 
Gonfalour. The archconfratern^ity as it iA)w exists 
owes its origin to Mgr Albertini, then priest at San 
Nicola in Carcere, Rome, where since 1708 devotions 
in honour of the Precious Blood had been held. 
Deeply moved by the temporal and spiritual misery 
caused by the French Revolution, he united, 8 Decem- 
ber, 1808, into a society such as were willing to medi- 
tate frequently on the Passion and to offer up to 
the Divine Father the Blood of His Son, in expiation 
of their sins, for the conversion of sinners, for the great 
wants of the Church, and the souls in purgatory. 
He composed for them the “Chaplet of the Precious 
Blood” which they w^ere to recite during his daily 
Mass. The confraternity wiis canonically erected by 
Pius VII through his cardinal vicar, 27 February, 
1809, raised to the rank of an archconfraternity, 26 
September, 1815, and enriched with numerous indul- 
gences. Pius IX increased the privileges, 19 January, 
1850, and 30 September, 1852. In England it was 
erected in the church of St. Wilfrid, Staffordshire, 
1847, but was transferred to the cliurcli of the London 
Oratory (12 August, 1850). Previous to this it had 
been introduced into America by the Passioniste, and 
canonically erected in the numerous houses and par- 
ishes founded by them after their arrival (1844). As 
a rule, they enroll such as desire it at the end of their 
missions. 

Seeberger, Key to the Spiritual Treasure (CollcKeville, Ind.), 
1-11, 372-80, 462; Beiiuingek. Die Abldsse (Padsrborn) , 607-10. 

Ulrich F. Mueller. 

Precious Blood, Concreoation of the Most, 
an association of secular priests living in community, 
whose principal aim is to give missions and retreats. 
The members take no vows but are held together by 
the bond of charity only and by a promise “not to 
leave the community without permission of the lawful 
superior”. The congregation was founded at the 
desire of Pius VII after his return from exile by 
Ble^ed Gaspare del Bufalo. Distressed at the 
spiritual condition of Rome, the pope determined 
that missions should be held throughout the Papal 
States and selected del Bufalo and a few other zealous 
priests to undertake the task U814), assigning to 
them the convent of San Felice at Giano, where a 
foundation was inade 16 Aug., 1815. New' houses 
were opened, and in 1820 six missions w’crc established 
in the Campagna for the conversion of the banditti. 
The growth of the society was checked at the election 
of Leo Xll (1823), who, misinformed as to the work 
of the congregation and its founder, was unfavourable. 
He objected to the proposed name, “Congregation 
of the Most Precious Blood”, as a novelty; but the 
society was finally cleared of all accusations and P. 
Betti justified the name from Scripture and the 
Fathers. Blessed Gasi)are was succeeded by Don 
Biagio Valentini, a member of the society since 1817. 
His successor, the Ven. Giovanni Merlini (the process 
of whose beatification has been begun in Rome), was 
a native of Spoleto and a friend of Pius IX, W'hose exile 
at Gaeta he shared. Through the influence of the 
pope, several new houses w'ere opened in Italy, and 
one each in Alsace and Bavaria. The mother-house 
wajs established in the convent of the Crociferi, Maria 
in Trivio'. Merlini died 13 January, 1873, and was 
succeeded by Don Enrico Rizzoli. Under his rule the 
Italian Government (1860, 1866, 1870) confiscated, 
among others, Maria in Trivio, since when tjie fathers 
who arc in charge of this church liave to rent a few 
rooms in their own house. In the convent garden a 
Methodist church was erected, but owing to the 
scanty attendance it was soon closed and is now 
used as a theatre. The Government confiscated the 
revenues of the seminary at Albano and suppressed 
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altogether twenty-five houses. The Kulturkampf 
closed the houses in Alsace and Bavaria. Rizzoli was 
succeeded by Mgr Caporali, in 1890 consecrated 
Archbisftop of Otranto; Mgr Salvatore Palmieri, to 
whom the Government refused the exequatur when he 
was named Archbishop of Rossano, but later ac- 
quiesced in his preconization as Archbishop of 
Brindisi (1893); Aloysius Biaschelli; the present gen- 
eral is Very Rev. Hyacinthe Petroni. 

The congregation was introduced into America 
(1844) at the request of Bishop Purcell of Cincin- 
nati, by Rev. Francis dc S. Brunner (q. v.). It con- 
ducts a college (College villc, Ind.) and parishes in 
Ohio (Dioceses of Cincinnati, Cleveland, Toledo), In- 
diana (Diocese of Fort Wayne), Missouri (Diocese of 
St. Joseph and Kansas City), Illinois (Archdiocese of 
Chicago), Nebraska (Diocese of Lincoln). The chief 
work of the order is the giving of missions and assist- 
ing the secular parish clergy on occasions such as tridua, 
Forty Hours devotions, retreats etc. The novitiate 
is at Burkettsvillc, Ohio. 

In America candidates pass throu(^ a year of pro- 
bation, after which they are admitted either as brothers, 
and then take the promise of fidelity, or as students, 
to follow a six years* course in classical studies. Such 
of the students as receive the degree A.B. enter the 
seminary, and after the first year of philosophy give 
the promise of fidelity. After five years more of study, 
they are ordained, and a year later become eligible to 
full membership. If the ballot is favourable, they are 
admitted and invested with the missionary's insignia 
(a large ebony crucifix with brass figure and brass 
chain, worn over the heart). In Europe the method 
of adopting members is somewhat different, since there 
none are admitted before they are at least students 
of philosophy; often priests join the congregation. 

The present statistics for the congregation are: 
Italy y 3 provinces, 15 houses, the principal ones being 
at Rome (Santa Maria in Trivio), Albano, and San 
Paolo; Spairij 1 province, 2 houses; North America^ 1 
province with a seminary at Carthagena, Ohio, seat of 
the provincial; a college at College ville, Ind., with 300 
students; novitiate at Burkettsvillc, Ohio; parishes 
and missions: Ohio, 19; Indiana, 4; Missouri, 6; 
Nebraska, 2. The house at Shellenberg (Liechten- 
stein) belongs to the American province. There are 
in the American province 110 priests, 20 seminarians, 
75 collegians, 70 lay-brothers, 35 novices, 17 convents, 
and 44 missions and stations. 

Precious Blood. Knights op the. — At Mantua 
in 1608 a knight-order of the Precious Blood, which 
received the approval of Paul V, was founded by 
Vincente del Gonzaga, Duke of Mantua. Its aim was 
to protect the sacred relic of the Precious Blood. The 
• members wore on a golden ribbon a remonstrance, 
representing two angels holding up a vase containing 
three drops of blood. The Dukes of Mantua were 
grandmasters, until Emperor Joseph I declared the 
dukedom abolished ; the order was then dissolved. The 
sacred relic is said to have disappeared since 1848. 

There is no bibliography for the European provinces; for 
America: Bbunner, Wo nind «te, welche in die KUieter nach 
Amerika ausgewandert aindf (Tubingen, 1856); Lebenund Wirken 
dee P, F, S. Brunner, II (Carthagena, 1882). Aa to the lives of 
some of the early members in Italy, Brevi Cenni aulla vita e te 
viriit di alcuni Memhri della Conoregazitme del Prezioao Sangue 
j^l^O) ; on the activity of the American priests, NurUiua Aula, 

Ulrich F. Mueller. 

Precious Blood, Conoreqationb of the. — I. Ber- 
naoines of the Precious Blood, a congregation 
of nuns, 410 longer in existence, founded by Mother 
Ballou with the assistance of St. Francis de Sales, as 
an offshoot of the reformed Cisterciancsses. 

II. DaughterA op the Precious Blooj^ were 
founded by Maria Seraphina Spiehermans at Sittard, 
Holland, 1862, and approved by a Decree of Leo XIII, 
12 July, 18b0. Their main object is the education oi 


girls, and the care of the sick. They wear a red girdle, 
and on a red ribbon a cross with the initials F. P. S. 
(Filia Pretiosi Sanguinis — daughter of the Precious 
Blood). Leo XIII appointed Cardinal Mazzella as 
their cardinal protector. The mother-house is in 
Koningbosch, Diocese of Roermond. They assist es- 
^cially the Missionary Fathers of the Holy Ghost in 
German East Africa. As yet they have made no 
foundation in the United States. 

Ulrich F. Mueller. 

III. Sisters Adorers of the Precious Blood, a 
congregation of nuns established, 14 September, 1861, 
by Right Rev. Joseph La Roeque, then Bishop of St. 
Hyacinthe (Prov. Quebec, Canada), with the co-oper- 
ation of Mgr. J. S. Raymond, then superior of the 
semina^ of St. Hyacinthe. The foundress, M^re 
Catherine-Aur61ie du Pr6cicux Sang, commonly called 
M^re Caouette or Mother Catherine, died, 6 July, 
1905, at the mother-house in St. Hyacinthe, of which 
she was then superioress. The object of the institu- 
tion is two-fold : the glorification of the Precious Blood, 
and the salvation of souls. ‘*To adore, to repair, to 
suffer**, is the watch-word given to the sisters by the 
foundress. She was joined by Sister Euphrasie de 
Joseph, her cousin. Sister Sophie de 1* Incarnation, 
niece of Monsignor Raymond, and Sister Elizabeth de 
l*Immacu16e Conception, a convert. The constitutions 
of the institute were approved by Leo XIII, 20 Octo- 
ber^ 1896. The order is contemplative, and the sisters 
maintain peroetual adoration of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. The Office is recited daily: on Thursday, the 
Office of the Blessed Sacrament^ which is also chanted 
when the Blessed Sacrament is exposed; every first 
Sunday of the month, and during the Forty-llours 
devotion, which by a special privilege of Pius IX is hold 
four times yearly. On Saturday the Office of the 
Blessed Virgin is said, and on all other days that of the 
Precious Blood. Matins and Lauds are recited at 
midnight. The institute is governed by the inother 
superior, aided by her councillors^ and in certain cases 
by the chapter of the community. The councillors 
and the mother superior are elected for a term of five 
years. Houses are independent of one another in 
government, recruiting, and training their members. 
The novitiate lasts two years. The choir and lay 
sisters make perpetual vows: the tourihres (out- 
sisters) pronounce their vows tor a year only, being 
allowed to renew J.hem afterwards on the Feast of the 
Precious Blood. The choir sisters dress in white, 
with a red scapular and cincture on which arc painted 
in white the instruments of the Passion; for Com- 
munion, and before the Blessed Sacrament when ex- 
posed, they wear a white mantle. Hence their popu- 
lar name, ‘ ‘ the white nuns * * . The lay sisters have the 
same costume, but the dress is black. The costume 
0 |f the Umrih-ea is all black, as their functions caQ 
them out of the cloister. The institute subsists on 
alms and on the work of some of tjie sisters, who make 
everything requisite for the service of the altar, and 
other pious articles. The institute also directs the 
Confraternity and the Guard of Honour of the Pre- 
cious Blood, and spiritual retreats for ladies. 

From the mother-house at St. Hyacinthe have 
sprung many branches: Toronto (Ontario, Canada), 
1867; Montreal (Quebec, Canada), 1874; Ottawa 
/Canada), 1887: Three Rivers (Quebec, Canada), 
1889; Brooklyn (New York), 1890; Portland (Oregon), 
1891: Sherbrooke (Quebbe, Can^a), 1895; Nicolet 
(Quebec, Canada), 1896; Manchester (N. II.), 1898: 
Havan^(Cuba), 1902; Levis (Quebec, Canada), 1906^ 
and Jojiette (Quebec^ Canada), 1907. • 

Sister Aim£b de Marie. 

IV. Sisters of the Precious BlooA, a congrega- 
tion of nuns founded at Gurtweil. Baden. In 1857 
Rev. Herman Kessler, the pastor, wno had long demred 
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to establish a home for destitute children and a nor> 
mal school for the training of religious teachers, asked 
for six members of the community of the Sisters of the 
Precious lilood from Ottmarsheim, Alsace. They 
responded and began their work with twelve poor chil- 
dren under the direction of Father Kessler. Under the 
auspices of Archbishop von Vicari of Freiburg, a 
novitiate and normal school were established; the lat- 
ter was affiliated with the educational depailment of 
Karlsruhe. Other schools and academies were opened. 
In 1869 Bishop Junker of Alton, 111., asked for sisters 
for his diocese. In 1870 a number of sistera sailed for 
B(dle Prairie (now Piopolis) in the Diocese of Alton. 
Meantime Bishop Baltes succeeded Bishop Junker; he 
entrusted to them several parochial schools and prom- 
ised further assistance on condition that the commu- 
nity should establish itself permanently in his diocese 
subject to his authority. Mother Augustine, superior 
of the mother-house at Gurtwcil, apprehended a pre- 
mature separation from Gurtweil, and was also op- 
posed to limiting the sisters* activity to one diocese 
only. She went to St. I.«oui8 where through the efforts 
of Fat her Muehlsiepen, Vicar-General of St. Louis, the 
Sisters of the Pi’ecious Blood were received into the 
Archdiocese of St. Louis (1872) and obtained charge 
of a number of schools in Missouri and Nebraska. In 
1873 the Kulturkampf had reached its climax and the 
entire community was expelled ; some went to Rome, 
otliers settled in Bosnia, Hungary, while the greater 
number joined their sisters in America. A mother- 
house was established in O’ Fallon, St. Charles County, 
Mo., completed in 1875. News arrived that Mother 
Clementine, mistress of novices, with a few professed 
sisters and the entire novitiate nad resolved to follow 
the dictates of Bishop Baltes and establish a mother- 
house in his diocese. Consequently a new novitiate 
was begun in O’ Fallon. The novitiate of Mother 
Clementine’s branch wtis established at Ruraa in 1876. 
They conduct schools in the Archdiocese of St. Louis, 
the Diocesesof Alton, Belleville, Oklahoma, St. Joseph, 
and Wichita. They number (1911) : professed sisters, 
230; novices, 20; candidates, 30; schools, 51; orphans, 
150; i)upils, 49,430. The O’Fallon community was 
incorporated (1878) under the laws of the State of 
Missouri with the right of succession, under the legal 
title of St. Mary’s Institute of O’Fallon, Mo. The 
sisters conduct schools in the Archdiocese of St. Louis, 
and in the Dioceses of Alton, Kansas City, IJncoln, 
and Omaha. They number (191J): professed sisters, 
179; novices, 17; candidates, 11; academy, 1; 
schools, 20; pupils, 2943. 

Ulrich F. Mueller. 

V. Sisters op the Precious Blood, founded in 
the canton of Grisons, Switzerland^ in 1833, by Maria 
Anna Brunner, and her son Rev. Francis de Sales 
Brunner (q. v.). They were inspired to the undertak- 
ing by a visit to Romo, during which they were much 
impressed by the/lcvotion to the«Mo8t Precious Blood 
as practised by the congregation of Blessed Gaspare 
del Bufalo. The rule was founded on that of St, Bene- 
dict and approved by the Bishop of Chur, the object 
of the community being the adoration of the Most 
Precious Blood and the education of youth, including 
the care of orphans and homeless or destitute girls. 
The sisters became affiliated with the Society of 
jPricsts of the Precious Blood, of which Father Brjjn- 
nef ,was a mcxnber, and on his being sent to America 
to establish his congrcgi2tion there he enable the 
sisters also to make a foundation, first at St. Alphon- 
sus, near Norwalk, and permanently at ^Jew Riegel, 
Ohio. In 1886 Archbishop £J[der found it.advis^le 
to revise the rule drawn up by Father Brunner in order 
to adapt it to altered conditions, and this revision, be- 
sides extending the time of adoration through the day 
as well as the night, increased the teaching force of the 
community, who were thus enabled to take charge of a 


larger number of parochial schools. In this year, also^ 
the sisters were separated from the society of priests, 
with which it had hitherto been afliliated, and made a 
sep£^atc congregation with a superior gcheral under 
the jurisdiction of the Archbishop of Cincinnati. The 
present mother-house is at Maria Stein, Ohio. They 
conduct schools in the Arclidioccise of Cincinnati, and 
in the Dioceses of Cleveland, Ft. Wayne, Kansas City, 
Nashville, St. Joseph, and Tucson. The statistics for 
1911 are: professed sisters, 592; novices, 48; postu- 
lants, 26; pupils, 6954. 

Hrimbuchbr, Die Orden u. Kongregationen der kathol. Kirche^ 
111 (PttderV)orn, 1908), 399, 476. 

Sister Mary Victoria. 

Precipiano, Humbert-Guillaume de. Count, 
b. at Besaneon, 1626; d. at Brussels, 7 June, 1711. 
Having studied the classics at Constance, philosophy 
in his native town, and theology in the .Jesuit college, 
Louvain, he graduated as Licenciatc in Law and Doc- 
tor of Theology at the University of D51e. He was 
named successively canon, archdeacon, and dean of 
the metropolitan chapter of Besangon; commenda- 
tory Abbot of Bcllevaux in Burgundy ; and was then 
appointed ecclesiastical councillor at the Court of 
D61e by Philip IV of Spain, La Franche-Comt6 
being a Spanish dependency. In 1667 Philip sent 
him to the imperial Diet of Ratisbon as plenipoten- 
tiary for Burgundy. After 1672 he resided at Madrid 
as chief councillor for the affairs of the Netherlands 
and Burgundy. Ten years later he was raised to 
the See of Bruges, and consecrated on 21 March, 
1683. For seven years he laboured zealously to 
maintain the purity of the Faith and the rights of the 
Church, and to check the spread of Jansenism. In 
1690 he was offered the Archbishopric of Mechlin, 
which he accepted only upon the express order of the 
pope. At Mechlin his life was a constant struggle 
against the doctrines which were being activelv 
disseminated by the French refugees, Amauld, 
Quesnel, and others (see Jansbnius and Jansenism). 
In union with his suffragans, the archbishop began 
by insisting on the oath formulated by Alexander 
VII as a necessary condition for admission to Holy 
orders, benefices, and ecclesiastical positions. Three 
episcopal assemblies held under his presidency at 
Brussels in 1691, 1692, and 1607, confirmed this 
regulation. The second (1692) moreover, to prevent 
all subterfuges regarding the distinction of law and 
rfact, had made certain additions to the formulary. 
Through Dr. Hennebel, the Jansen ists lodged a pro- 
test at Rome, and succeeded in having their claim 
upheld by Innocent XII. The pope ordered the 
adoption of the precise words of the Alexandrine 
oath, as being quite sufficient since it condemned 
the five propositions “in the obvious sense which the 
words of the propositions express, and which our 
predecessors condemned’’. Thereupon, men of bad 
faith declared that the Constitution of Alexander VI T 
and the obligations it imposed had been changed, 
and that it was no longer necessary to reject the 
propositions “in sensu auctoris”. The bishops com- 
municated with Rome to obtain a more drastic and 
efficacious remedy: and the pope, now better in- 
formed, authorized them to proceed, not only in 
virtue of their own authority but also as delegates 
of the Holy Sec, against all who by vrord or writing 
opposed the well-known decisions of the sovereign 
authority. The archbishop at once censured and 
prohibited seventy-one defamatory pamphlets of 
Jansenistic origin; but, as the propaganda in favour 
of the “Augustinus” continued and mpral suasion 
proved entirely ineffectual, he sought the interven- 
tion of the secular power. Quesnel, Gerberon, and 
Brigode, the distributor of their writings, were ar- 
rested at Brussels, by order of Philip V, and con- 
fined to the archiepiscopal palace (1703). Quesnel 
escaped to Holland, but his vast correspondence was 
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seized and judicial proceedings against him begun. 
All the documents connected therewith were publish- 
ed under the title “Causa Quesnelliana” (Brussels, 
1705). Iney form one of the most valuable sources 
of the authentic history of Jansenism. In 1705, 
the Archbishop of Mechlin was one of the first to 
publish in his diocese the Bull “Vineam Domini 
Sabbaoth'*, in which Clement XI condemned the 
theory of respectful silence (see Jansenius and 
Jansenism), and his action elicited the congratula- 
tions of the sovereign pontiff. At Mechlin as at 
Bruges, Precipiano hiul to fight in defence of the right 
of asylum attached to certain places or religious 
houses, and at Mechlin his efforts were at first com- 
pletely thwarted by the civil power. As a last resort 
he was forced to excommunicate the procurator- 
general and the members of the Grand Conseil; the 
magistrates replied by imposing on him an enormous 
fine, and the heavy penalty of “aquae et ignis in- 
terdiction*. Through the personal intervention of 
Philip V, who esteemed the prelate highly, the quarrel 
was ended without encroachment on the rights of the 
Cluirch, or dishonour to their doughty champion. 

De Ram, Synodicum Belgicum, I (Mechlin, 1828) ; Db Schrevel. 
Biogr.nat.de Belgique, XVIII (RriiHHclH, 1905); Claebsenb, Hist, 
(lea archeviquea de Malinea (Louvain, 1881); Proost, Hist, du 
droit d'aaile en Belgique (Ghent, 1870). 

J. Forget. 

Preconization (Lat. prceconizarej to publish, from 
prcpco, herald, public crier). This word means; (1) in 
its strict juridical sense the ratification in a public con- 
sistory of the choice made by a third person of a titular 
of a consistorial benefice, for example a bishopric. 
The pope approves the election or postulation of the 
titular made by a chapter, or ratifies the presentation 
of a candidate made by the civil power. This precon- 
ization is preceded by an informative process, which 
according to the present discipline is raised by the 
Consistorial Congregation for the countries not under 
Congregation of Propaganda, but the information is 
furnished by the Secretary of State if the question at 
hand refers to sees situated outside of Italy; (2) some 
authors define preconization as the report made in the 
above-mentioned informative process by the cardinals 
at the consistory (Bargilliat, “ Praelectionas juris ca- 
nonici**, I, Paris, 1907, 467); (3) again, preconization 
is considered the announcement to the pope that in an 
approaching consistory a cardinal will propose in the 
name of the head of a State the candidate whom the 
latter himself has designated for a sec (Andr<5, “Cours 
do droit canon**, s. v. Pr(iconization, V, Paris, 1860, 
340) ; (4) finally, preconization is also the act by which 
the pope ratifies, in a consistory, a nomination of a 
bishop which has been made previously by a decree of 
the Consistorial Congregation. According to a Decree 
of the Congregation of Rites, 8 June, 1910 (“Acta 
Apostolica) Seiiis**, 1910, 586) the date of the anni- 
versary of tht* election of a bishop is no longer that of 
bis prcconization in the consistory, but that of the de- 
cree or letter by which he is appointed. 

HAGMi'TM.ER, Lehrhuch des katholxachen Kirchenrechla (Frei- 
burg. 190U), 204; lIiNSCUius, System des katolischen Kirch- 
enrechla, II (Berlin, 1878), 073; and canonists generally, apropos 
of the nomination of bishops. 

A. Van Hove. 

Precursor, The. See John the Baptist, Saint. 

Predella. See Altar, sub-title, Altar-bteps. 

Predestinarianism is a heresy not unfrequently 
met with in the course of the centuries which reduces 
the eternal salvation of the elect as well as the eter- 
nal damnation of the reprobate to one cause alone, 
namely to the sovereign will of God, and thereby ex- 
cludes the free co-operation of man as a secondary 
factor in bringing Ubout a happy or unhappy future 
in the life to come. 

I. Character and Origin. — ^The essence of this 
heretical predestinarianism may bo expressed in these 


two fundamental propositions which bear to each 
other the relation of cause and effect: (a) the absolute 
will of God as the sole cause of the salvation or damna- 
tion of the individual, without regard to his merits 
or demerits; (b) as to the elect, it denies the frecdonv 
of the will under the influence of etficacious grace 
while it puts the reprobate under the necessity of 
committing sin in consequence of the absence of 
grace. The system in its general outlines may thus 
be described: the question why some arc saved while 
others are damned can only be answered by assuming 
an eternal, absolute, and unchangeable decree of God. 
The salvation of the elect and the damnation of the 
reprobate arc simply the effect of an unconditional 
Divine decree. But if those who arc predestined for 
eternal life are to attain this end with metaphysical 
necessity, and it is only such a necessity that, can 
guarantee the actual accomplishment of the Divine 
will, God must give them during their lifetime ef- 
ficacious graces of such a nature that the possibility 
of free resistance is systematically excluded, while, 
on the other hand, the will, under the influence of 
grace, is borne along without reluctance to do what 
is right and is forced to persevere in a course of 
righteousness to the hour of deal,h. But from all 
eternity God has also made a decree not less aVisolute 
whereby he has positively predestined the non-elect 
to eternal torments. God can accomplish this design 
only by denying to the reprobate irresistibly ef- 
ficacious graces and impelling their will to sin con- 
tinually, thereby leading them slowly but surely to 
eternal damnation. As it is owing to the will of 
God alone that heaven is to be filled with saints, 
without any regard to their merits, so also it is owing 
to that same will of God that hell is to be filled with 
the reprobate, without any regard to their foreseen 
sins and demerits and with such only as God has 
eternally, positively, and absolutely destined for 
this sad lot. In any case sin is the most efficacious 
means of infallibly bringing to hell, with some appear- 
ance of justice, those who are positively destined for 
reprobaUon. In its further development Predes- 
tinarianism admits of a harsher and of a milder form 
according as its adherents by insisting exclusively 
on the salvific will of God push positive reprobation 
into the background or endeavour to hide under a 
pious phrjweology what is most offensive in their 
doctrine, i. e. God*s supposed relation towards sin. 
And yet this element forms the keystone of the whole 
system. For the all-important question is: Can 
God the all just absolutely and positively predestine 
anyone to hell? Can the all holy incite and force 
anyone to sin with the intention of consigning him 
to eternal damnation? The denial of the uni- 
versality of the sdvific will of God and the restriction 
of the merits of Christ*8 passion to the elect are only 
natural consequences of the fundamental principles 
of this heresy. 

The history of dogma shows fJiat the origin of 
heretical Predestinarianism must be traced back to 
the misunderstanding and misinterpretation of St. 
AugUBtine*B views relating to eternal election and 
reprobation. But it was only after the death of this 
great doctor of the Church (430) that this heresy 
sprang up in the Church of the West, whilst that of 
the East was preserved in a remarkable maimer from 
l^iese extravagances. Beginning from the anony- 
mous author of the second part of the so-^&lled 
“Prfedestinatus** (see bel6w) up to Calvin, we find 
that all the adherents of this heresy have taken ref- 
uge behind the stout shield of Augustinism. The* 
^estioq therefore to (be answered at present is this: 
Did St. Augustine teach this heresy,? We do not 
wish to gainsay that St. Augustine in the last years 
of his life fell a victim to an increased rigorism 
which mav find its psvchological explanation in the 
fact that he was called to be the champion of Chris- 
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tian ^ace against the errors of Pelagianism and Semi- 
pelgigianism. Still the point at issue is whether he, 
in order to establish the predestination of the just, 
gave up his former position and took refuge in the so- 
called ‘irresistible grace" {gratia irresistMlis) which 
in the just and in those who persevere destroys free 
will. Not only Protestant historians of dogma (as 
Harnack) but also a few Catholic scholars (Rott- 
manner, Kolb) even up to the present time have 
thought that they founcl in his works evident indica- 
tions of such a strange view. But among most of the 
modern students of St. Augustine the conviction is 
constantly gaining ground that the African Doctor 
at no time of his life, not even shortly before his death, 
embraced this dangerous view of grace which Jansen- 
ism claims to have inherited from him. Even the 
Protestant writtT E. F. K. Miiller emphasizes the 
fact that St. August, ine, with regard to the liberty of 
the will in all conditions of life, “never renounced 
his repudiation of Manichaeism, a step which had 
caused him so severe a struggle" (Realencyk. fur 
prot. Theologie, Leipzig, 1904, XV, 590). 

The only ambiguous pjissage containing the ex- 
pressions ‘ ‘unavoidable and invincible" (De corrept. et 
gratia* XII, xxxviii: indcclinabiliter et insuperabilitcr) 
does not refer, as is clear from the context, to Divine 
grace but to the weak will which by means of grace 
is made invulnerable against all temptations, even 
to the point of being unconquerable, without, however, 
thereby losing its native freedom. Other difficult 
passages must likewise be explained in view of the 
general fundamental principles of the saint’s teaching 
and especially of the conl,(ixt and the logical connex- 
ion of liis thoughts (cf. .J. Mausbach, “Die Ethikdes 
hi. Augustinus", II, 25 sq.; Freiburg, 1909). Hence 
St. Augustine, when towards the end of his life he 
wrote his “Retractations", did not take back any- 
thing in this matter, nor had lie any reason for doing 
so. But as to God’s relation to sin, nothing was 
further from the thoughts of the great doctor than 
the idea that the Most 1 loly could in any way or 
for any purpose force the human will to commit sin. 
It is true that God foresees sin, but lie does not will 
it; for He must of necessity hate it. St. Augustine 
draws a sharj) distinction between prcescire and 
preedesimarej and to him t,he infallible foreknowledge 
of sin is by no means synonymous with a necessi- 
tating pre(l(;stinat.ion to sin. Thus he says of the 
fall of Adam (De corrept. et gratia, 12, 37), “Deo 
^uidem pnesciento, quid esset Adam facturus in- 
juste; iira^scicmte tameii, non ad hoc cogente" (cf. 
Mausbach, ibid. 20S sq.). The qiiestion whether 
and in how far St. Augustine assumed, in connexion 
with the absolute i)rcdestination of the elect, what 
was later on known as the negative reprobation of the 
damned, is quite distinct from our present question 
and has nothing to do with heretical Predestinarianism. 

II. The Woke “Piiiii:DE.STiNATUs". — ^^Fhat the 
Pelagians after their condemnation by the Church 
had a great interest in exaggerating to their ultimate 
heretical consequences those ideas of St. Augustine 
which may ejisily be misunderstood, that thereby they 
might under tlie mask of orthodoxy be enabled to com- 
bat more effectually not only the ultra-Augustinian 
but also the whole Catholic doctrine on grace, is 
clearly proved by a work written by an anonymous 
authpr of the fifth century. This work, edited 
Sirmond for the first time .^n 1G43 in Paris linden the 
title of “Prajdestinatus" (P. LIII, 679 sq.), is 
.divided into three i)arts. The first part contains a 
catalogue of ninety heresies (from Simon Magus to 
tllte Haresis Preedestinntarum) add is nothing less than 
a barefaced plagiarism from St. Augustine’s work 
“De H®resibus’’ and original only in those passages 
where the writer touches on personal experiences and 
Roman local traditions (cf. A. Faure, “Die Wider- 
legung der Hftretiker im I. Buch des Prjedestinatus”, 


Leipzig, 1903). The seebnd part is according to the 
assertion of the author of the work a treatise circulat- 
ed (though falsely) under the name of St. lAugustine 
which fell into his hands; this treatise, under the 
form of a violent polemic against the Pelagians, puts 
forward ultra-Augustinian views on predestination 
and thus affords a welcome opportunity to a Pela- 
gian to attack both the one-sided exaggerations of tlie 
pseudo-Augustine and the Catholic doctrine on grace 
of the true St. Augustine. As a matter of fact this 
favourable opportunity is seized upon by the author 
in the third and last part, where he reveals his nnil 
purpose. Adhering closely to the text of t he second 
part he subtlely endeavours to refute not only Pre- 
dcstinarianism but also (and this is the main point), 
St. Augustine’s doctrine on grace, although for the 
sake of appearances and to protect himself from at- 
tack, Pelagianism is nominally condemned in four 
anathemata (P. L., LIII, 665). All the older 
literature concerning this inferior compilation may 
now be considered as superseded by the recent 
scholarly work of Schubert, “ Der sog. Prajdestinatus, 
ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des Pelagianismus ’’ (Leip- 
zig, 1903). VVe need not, however, ent irely acc<jd(j to 
the opinion of Schubert that the whole pseudo- 
Augustine produced in the second pait is nothing 
but a clumsy forgery of the anonymous Pelagian 
author himself, who put up a straw man in order the 
more easily to overthrow him. But there can be no 
doubt jis to the meaning, the spirit, and purpose of 
this mancDuvrc. We have to do with a skilful de- 
fence of Pelagianism against the doctrine on grace 
as taught by St. Augustine. And tlu* authorship 
points rather to Rome than to southern Gaul (per- 
haps Arnobius the Younger). This work, written 
probably about A.n. 440, emanated from the group 
of Pelagians closely associated wit h Julian of Eclanum. 
It is not impossible that a friend of Julian living in 
Rome conceived the hope of making the pope more 
favourable to Pelagianism by means of this work. 

III. Lucidus and Gottschalk. — Toward the 
middle of the fifth century heretical Predestinarian- 
ism in its harshest form was defended by Lucidus, 
a priest of Gaul, about whose life in all other respects 
history is silent. According to his view God posi- 
tively and absolutely predestined some to eternal 
death and others to eternal life, in such a manner 
that the latter have not to do anything to secure 
their eternal salvation, since Divine grace of itself 
carries them on to their destiny. As the non-elect 
are destined for hell, Christ did not die for them. 
When Faustus, Bishop of Riez, ordered liUcidus to 
retract, he abandoned his scandalous propositions 
and even notified the Provincial Synod of Arles 
(c. 473) of his submission (cf. Mansi, ‘‘Concil. Col- 
lect.", VII, 1010). It seems that wdthin half a cen- 
tury the Predestinarian heresy had completely died 
out in Gaul, since the Second Synod of Orange (529), 
although it solemnly condemns this heresy, still 
speaks only hypothetically of its adherents; “si 
sunt, qui tantiim malum credere velint" (cf. Den- 
zinger, ‘‘Enchirid.’’, tenth ed., Freiburg, 1908, n. 
200). The controversy was not renewed till t,he 
ninth century when Gottschalk of Orb.ais, appealing 
to St. Augustine, aroused a long and animated dis- 
pute on predestination, which affected the whole 
Frankish' Empire. Rabanus Maurus (about 840) 
wrote a refutation of Gottschalk’s teaching and clear- 
ly summed it up in the following proposition (P. 
L., CXII, 1530 sqq.); As the elect, predestined by 
the Divine foreknowledge and absolute dberee, arc 
saved of necessity, so in the same way the eternally 
reprobate become the victims oL predestination to 
hell. 

Through the efforts of Hincmar, Archbishop of 
Reims, the Synod of. Quierzy (849) compelled Gotts- 
chalk, whose enforced stay in the Order of St. Bene- 
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diet had cost him dearly, to burn his writings with his 
own hand, and silenced him by imprisoning him 
for life in^the monastery of Ilautvillicrs near Ileims. 
At the present time, however, scholars, because of 
two extant professions of faith (P. L., CXXI, 347 
8q.)i are inclined to free the eccentric and obscure 
Gottschalk from the charge of her^y, and to in- 
terpret in an orthodox sense his ambiguous teaching 
on “double predestination^^ {gemina prcBdeatinatio), 
It was an unhappy thought of llincmar to ask the 
pantheistic John Scotus Eriiigcna to write a refutation 
of Gottschalk, as this only served to sharpen the con- 
troversy. To the great sorrow of Charles the Bald 
the whole western part of the Frankish Empire re- 
sounded with the disputes of bishops, theologians, 
and even of some synods. The Canons of the Pro- 
vincial Synod of Valence (855) may be taken as an 
expression of the then prevailing views on this sub- 
'ect; they emphasize the fact that God has merely 
oreseen from eternity and not foreordained the sins 
of the reprobate, although it remains true that in 
consequence of their foreseen demerits he has de- 
creed from eternity the eternal punishment of hell 
(cf. Denzinger, loc. cit.. nn. 320-25). It was es- 
sentially on this basis that the bishops of fourteen 
ecclesiastical provinces finally came to an agreement 
and made peace in the Synod of Tousy held in 860 
(cf. Schrors, “Hinkmar von Reims*’, 66 sq., Freiburg, 
1884). The teaching of the Middle Ages is generally 
characterized on the one hand by the repudiation of 
positive reprobation for hell and of predestination for 
sin, on the other by the assertion of Divine predestina- 
tion of the elect for heaven and the co-operation of 
free will; this teaching was only for a short time ob- 
scured by Thomas Bradwardino, and the so-called 
precursors of the Reformation (Wyclif, llus, Jerome 
of Pramie, John Wesel). 

IV. Tue Reformation. — Heretical Predestinari- 
anism received a new and vigorous impulse at the 
outbreak of the Reformation. Luther having denied 
1 he freedom of the will in sinful man as also freedom 
in the use of grace, logically placed the eternal destiny 
' of the individual solely and entirely in the hands of 
God, who without any regard to merit or demerit 
metes out heaven or hell just as He pleases. Zwingli 
endeavoured to obviate the grave consequences that 
this principle necessarily produces in the moral order 
by tne vain excuse that “just as God incited the 
robber to commit iniu'der, so also He forces the judge 
to impose the penalty of death on the murderer” 
(De provid. Dei, in “Opera”, ed. Schuler, IV, 113). 
Mclanchthon taught expressly that the treason of 
Judas was just as much the work of God as was the 
vocation of St. Paul (cf. Trident., Sess. VI, can. vi, m 
Denzinger, n. 816). Calvin is the most logical ad- 
vocate of Predestinarianism pure and simple. Ab- 
solute and positive predestination of the elect for 
eternal life, as well as of the reprobate for hell and 
for sin, is one of the chief elements of his whole doc- 
trinal system and is closely connected with the all- 
pervading thought of “the glory of God”. Strongly 
religious by nature and with an instinct for sys- 
tematizing, but also with a harsh unyielding character, 
Calvin was the first to weave the scattered threads 
which he thought he had found in St. Paul, St. 
Augustine, Wyclif, Thither, and Bucer, into a strong 
network which cnvclcmed his entire system of prac- 
tical and theoretical Chri.stianity. Thus he became 
in fact the systematizer of the dread doctrine of pre- 
destination. Although Calvin does not deny that 
man had free will in paradise, still he traces back the 
fall of Adam to an absolute and Twsitive decree of 
God (Instit., I, 15, g; III, 23, 8). 

Original sin completely destroyed the freedom of 
will in fallen man; nevertheless, it is not the motive 
of the decretym horribilef bs he himself calls the de- 
cree or reprobation. CsJvin is an uncompromising 


Supralapsarian. God for His own glorification, and 
without any regard to original sin, has created smne 
as “vessels of mercy”, others as “vessels of wrath”. 
Those created for hell He has also predestined for 
sin, and whatever faith and righteousness they may 
exliibit are at most only apparent, since all graces 
and means of salvation are efficacious only in those 
predestined for heaven. The Jansenistic doctrine on 
redemption and grace in its principal features is not 
essentially different from Calvinism. The unbear- 
able harshness and cruelty of this system led to a 
reaction among the better-minded Calvinists, who 
dreaded setting the “glory of God” above his 
sanctity. Even on so strictly Calvinistic a soil as 
Hollana, Infralapsarianism, i. e. the connexion of 
reprobation with original sin, gained ground. Eng- 
land also refused to adhere to the strictly Calvinistic 
Lambeth Articles (1595), although in later yeai-s their 
essential features were embodied in the famous 
Westminster Confession of 1647, which was so stren- 
uously defended by the English Puritans. On the 
other hand the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States has endeavoured to mitigate the undeniable 
harshness of Calvinism in its revision of its Con- 
fession in May, 1903, in which it also emphSisizes 
the universality of the Divine love and even docs not 
deny the salvation of children who die in infancy. 

Besides works already quoted, cf. Wcizsacker, Daa Dogma 
von der gdttlichen Vorherbestimmung tin 9. Jahrhundert in 
JahrbUcher fUr deiUache Theologie (1869), 627 sq.; Dieckhokk, 
Zur Lehre von der Bekehrung und von der Pr&destinaiion (Uoslock, 
1883); Jacquin, La queation de la prideali nation au V* et 
VDat&cle in Bevue de Vhiatoire (1904), 265 sii., 726 

sq.; (1006), 269 sq. KOstlin, Luthers Theologie (2nd cd., 
Leipzig, 1901); Dieckhoff, Der miaaouriache Prddealinianiamua 
und die Concordienformel (llostock, 1885); Sciieibe, Calvina 
Pradeatinationalehre (Halle, 1807); van Oppenuaau, La pri- 
destination de Vigliae ri/orm6e dee Paya-Baa (Louvain, 1006); 
MCller, Die Bekenntniaschriften der reformierlen Kircheut 
B. V. Ertodhlung (I.cipzig, 1003); for further references see 
ReedencyklopOdie filr prot. TheoL, XV, .586 aq. (Leipzig, 1904); 
Gribar, Luther, I (Freiburg, 1911), 149 sq. 

J. POHLE. 

Predestination (Lat. prer, destinare)^ taken in its 
widest meaning, is every Divine decree by which God, 
owing to His infallible prescience of the future, has 
appointed and ordained from eternity all events occur- 
ring in time, especially those which directly proceed 
from, or at least are influenced by, man’s free will. It 
includes all historical facts, as for instance the appear- 
ance of Napoleon or the foundation of the United 
States, and particularly the turning-points in the his- 
tory of supernatural salvation, as the mission of Moses 
and the Prophets, or the election of Mary to the Divine 
Motherhood. Taken in this general sense, predestina- 
tion clearly coincides with Divine Providence and with 
the government of the world, which do not fall within 
the scope of this article (sec Providence, Divine). 

I. Notion of Predestination. — ^Theology re- 
stricts the term to those Divine decrees which have 
reference to the supernatural end of rational beings, 
esiiecially of man. Considering tha/t not all men reach 
their supernatural end in heaven, but that many are 
eternally lost through their own fault, there must exist 
a twofold predestination : (a) one to heaven for all those 
who die in the state of grace; (b) one to the pains of 
hell for all those who depart in sin or under God’s dis- 
pleasure. However, according to present usage, to 
which we shall adhere in the course of the article, it is 
btiter to call the latter decree the Divine “reproba- 
tion”, so that the term predestination is reservoa for 
the Divine decree of the happiness of the elect. 

A. The notion of predestination comprises two , 
essential tilements: God’s infallible foreknowledge 
(prcBacieiiiia)^ and His«immutable decree {decretum) bf 
eternal happiness. The theologian who, following in 
*lhe footsteps of the Pelagians, would limit the Divine 
activity to the eternal foreknowledge and exclude the 
Divine will, would at once fall into Deism (q. v.), 
whiQh f^rtB that God, having created all tningSi 
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leaves man and the universe to their fate and refrains 
from active interference. Though the purely nat- 
ural gifts of God, as descent from pious parents, good 
education, and the providential guidance of man’s ex- 
ternal career, may also be called effects of predestina- 
tion, still, strictly speaking, the term implies only those 
blessings which lie m the supernatural sphere, as sanc- 
tifying grace, all actu:il graces, and among them in par- 
ticular those which carry with them final perseverance 
and a happy death. Since in reality only those reach 
heaven who die in the state of justification or sanctify- 
ing grace, all these and only these are numbered among 
the predestined, strictly so called. From this ji fol- 
lows that we must reckon among them also all children 
who die in baptismal grace, as well as those adults who, 
after a life stained with sin, are converted on their 
death-beds. The same is true of the numerous pre- 
destined who, though outside the pale of the true 
Church of Christ, yet depart from this life in the s^te 
of grace, as catechumens, Protestants in good faith, 
schismatics, Jews, Mahommedans, and pagans. Those 
fortunate Catholics who at the close of a long life are 
still clothed in their baptismal innocence, or who after 
many relapses into mortal sin persevere till the end, 
are not indeed predestined more firmly, but are more 
signally favoured than the last-named categories of 
persons. 

But even when man’s supernatural end alone is 
taken into consideration, the term predestination is 
not alwavs used by theologians in an unequivocal 
sense. This need not astonish us, seeing that predesti- 
nation may comprise wholly diverse things. If taken 
in its adequate meaning ('prccdestinutio admquaia or 
co7nplet(i)f then predestination refers to both grace and 
glory as a whole, including not only the election to 
glory as the end, but also the election to grace as the 
means, the vocation to the faith, justification, and 
final perseverance, wit h which a happy death is insep- 
arably connected. This is the meaning of St. Augus- 
tine’s words (De dono persever., xxxv) : ‘^^rasdestinatio 
nihil est aliud (plain pnescientia et praiparatio bene- 
ficionim, quibus certissime liberantur [i. e. salvanturj, 
ouicunque liberantur” (Pred(',stination is nothing else 
than the foreknowledge and foreordaining of thas6 
gracious gifts which make certain the salvation of all 
who arc saved). But the two concepts of grace and 
glory may be separat ed and each of them be rnacle the 
object of a special pnjdc^st ination. The result is the 
so-called inadequate predestinatior^ {jjrmdesliruLtio 
inadwquata or inconiplcla), either to grace alone or to 
glory alone. Like St. Paul, Augustine, too, speaks of 
an election to grace apart from the celestial glory (loc. 
cit., xix): ” Prjedestinatio est gratiac pneparatio, gratia 
vero iam ipsa donatio.” It is evident, however, that 
this (inadequate) predestination does not exclude the 
possibility that one chosen to grace, faith, and justifi- 
cation goes nevertheless to hell. Hence we may dis- 
regard it, since it is at bottom simply another term f<>r 
the universality of GcrI’s salvilic wilPAnd of the distri- 
bution of grace among all men (sex; Grace). Similarly 
eternal election to glory alone, that is, without regard 
to the preceding merits through grace, must be desig- 
nated as (inadeauate) predestination. Though the 
possibility of the latter is at once clear to the reflecting 
mind, yet its actuality is strongly contested by the 
majority of theologians, as we shall see further on 
(underfScct. 111).. From these explanations it is plain 
that the real dogma of eternal election is exclusively 
concerned with adequate predestination, which em- 
bmees both grace and glory and the essence of which 
St. Thomas (I, Q. xxiii, a. 2) defines as: ” PrdBparatio 
gratlsD in prsesenti et glorioe in futuro” (the foreo.xlina- 
tion of grace in the present and of glory in the future). 

In order to omphasize how mysterious and unap- 
proachable is Divine election, the Council of Trent 
calls predestination a ” hidden mystery”. That pre- 
destination is indeed a sublime mystery appears not 


only from the fact that the depths of the eternal coun 
sel cannot be fathomed, it is even externally visible 
in the inequality of the Divine choice. The isneciual 
standard by which baptismal grace is distributed 
among infants and efficacious graces among adults 
is hidden from our view by an impenetrable veil, 
^uld we gain a glimi>se at the reasons of this inequal- 
ity, we should at once hold the key to the solution of 
the mystery itself. Why is it that this child is bap- 
tized, out not the child of the neighbour? Why is it 
that Peter the Apostle rose again after his fall and 
persevered till his death, while Judas Iscariot, his 
fellow-Apostle, hanged himself and thus frustrated his 
salvation? Though correct, the answer that Judas 
went to perdition of his own free will, while Peter 
faithfully co-operated with the grace of conversion 
offered him, does not clear up the enigma. For the 
question recurs: Wlw did not God give to Judas the 
same efficacious, infallibly successful grace of con- 
version as to St. Peter, whose blaspliernous denial of 
the Lord was a sin no less grievous than that of the 
traitor Judas? To all these and similar questions the 
only reasonable reply is the word of St. Augustine 
(loc. cit., 21): “Inscrutabilia sunt judicia Dei” (the 
judgments of God are inscrutable). 

B. The counterpart of the predestination of the 

§ ood is the reprobation of the wicked, or the eternal 
ccree of God to cast all men into hell of whom He 
foresaw that they would die in tlie state of sin as his 
enemies. This plan of Divine reprobation may be 
conceived either as absolute and unconditional or as 
hypothetical and conditional, according as we con- 
sider it as dependent on, or independent of, the 
infallible foreknowledge of sin, the real reason of 
reprobation. If we understand eternal condemnation 
to be an absolute, unconditional decree of God, its 
theological possibility is affirmed or denied according 
as the question whetner it involves a positive or only 
a negative, reprobation is answered in the affirmative 
or in the negative. The conceptual difference be- 
tween the two kinds of reprobation lies in this, that 
negative reprobation merely implies the absolute will 
not to grant the bliss of heaven, while positive repro- 
bation means the absolute will to condemn to hell. 
In other words, those ivho are reprobated merely 
negatively are numbered among the non-predestined 
from all eternity: those who are reprobated positively 
are directly predestined to hell from all eternity and 
have been created for this very purpose. It was 
Calvin who elaborated the repulsive doctrine that an 
absolute Divine decree from all eternity positively 
predestined part of mankind to hell and, in order to 
obtain this end effectually, also to sin. The Catholic 
advocates of an unconditional reprobation evade the 
charge of heresy only by imposing a twofcjld restric- 
tion on their hypothesis: (a) that the punishment of 
hell can, in time, be inflicted only on account of sin, 
and from all eternity can be decreed only on account 
of foreseen malice, while sin itself is not to be regarded 
as the sheer effect of the absolute Divine will, but 
only as the result of God’s permission; (b) that the 
eternal plan of God can never intend a positive 
reprobation to hell, but only a negative reprobation, 
that is to say, an exclusion from heaven. These re- 
strictions are evidently demanded by the formulation 
of the concept itself, since the attributes of Divine 
sanctity and justice must be kept inviolate (see God). 
Consequently, if we consider that God’s sanctity will 
never allow Him to will sin positively even though 
He foresees it in His permissive decree with infallible 
certainty, and that His justice can foreordain,' and in 
time actually inflict, hell as a punishment only by 
reason of the sin foreseen, we understand the definition 
of eternal reprobation given by Peter Lombard (I. 
Sent., dist. 40): “Est praesciontia iniquitatis quorun- 
dam et prseparatio dumnationis eorundem (it is the 
foreknowledge of the wickedness of some men and the 
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rortjordaining of their damnation). Cf. Scheeben, 
‘‘Mystcrien des Christentums” (2nd ed., Freiburg, 
1898), 98-103. 

11. The Catholic Dogma. — Reserving the theo- 
logical controversies for the next section, we deal here 
only with those articles of faith relating to predestina- 
tion and reprobation, the denial of which would involve 
heresy. 

A. The Predestination of the Elect . — He who would 
place the reason of predestination either in man alone 
or in God alone would inevitably be led into heretical 
conclusions about eternal election. In the one case 
the error concerns the last end, in the other the means 
to that end. Let it be noted that we do not speak of 
the “cause” of predestination, which would be either 
the efficient cause (God), or the instrumental cause 
(grace), or the final cause (God’s honour), or the pri- 
mary meritorious cause, but of the reason or motive 
which induced God from all eternity to elect certain 
definite individuals to grace and glory. The principal 
question then is: Docs the natural merit of man exert 
perhaps some influence on the Divine election to grace 
and glory? If we recall the dogma of the absolute 
gratuity of Christian grace, our answer must be out- 
right negative (see Grace). To the further question 
whet her Divine predestination does not at least take 
into account the supernatural good works, the Chimch 
answers with the doctrine that heaven is not given to 
the elect by a purely arbitrary act of God’s will, but 
that it is also the reward of the personal merits of the 
justified (see Merit). Those wlio, like the Pelagians, 
seek tlie resison for predestination only in man’s 
naturally good works, evidently misjudge the nature 
of the Cnristian heaven, which is an absolutely super- 
natural destiny. As Pelagianism puts the whole econ- 
omy of salvation on a purely natural basis, so it re- 
gards predestination in particular not as a special 
grace, much less as the supreme grace, but only as a 
reward for natural merit. 

The Semipclagians, too, depreciated the gratuity 
and the strictly supernatural character of eternal hap- 
piness by ascribing at least the beginning of faith 
{initium fidei) and final perseverance {donum 'per-- 
severantiae) to the exertion of man’s natural powers, 
and not to the initiative of preventing grace. This is 
one class of heresies which, slighting God and His 
grace, makes all salvation depend on man alone. But 
no less grave arc tfie errors into wdiich a second group 
falls by making God alone responsible for everything, 
and abolishing the free co-operation of the will in 
obtaining eternal happiness. This is done by the 
advocates of heretical Predestinarianism (q. v.), em- 
bodied in its purest form in Calvinism and Jansenism. 
Those who seek the reason of predestination solely in 
the absolute Will of God are logically forced to admit 
an irresistibly efficacious grace {gratia irresistibilis), 
to deny the freedom of the will when influenced by 
grace and wholly to reject supernatural merits (as 
a secondary reason for eternal happiness). And since 
in this system eternal damnation, too, finds its only 
explanation in the Divine will, it further follows that 
concupiscence acts on the sinful will with an irresist- 
ible forcie, that there the will is not really free to sin. 
and that demerits cannot be the cause of eternal 
damnation. 

Between these two extremes the Catholic dogma of 
predestination keeps the golden mean, because it re- 
gards eternal happiness primarily as the work of God 
and His grace, but secondarily as the fruit and reward 
of the meritorious actions of the predestined. The 
process bf predestination consists oi the following five 
steps: (a) the first grace of vocation, especially faith 
as the beginning,^oundation, and root of justification; 
(b) a number of additional, actual graces for the suc- 
cessful accomplishment of justification; (c) justifica- 
tion itself iUs the beginning of the state of grace and 
love; (d) final perseverance or at least the grace of a 


happy death: (e) lastly, the admission to eternal bliss. 
If it is a truth of Revelation that there mre many who, 
following this path, seek and find their etpnal sal- 
vation with infallible certainty, then the existence^ of 
Divine predestination is proved (cf. Matt., xxv, 34; 
Apoc., XX, 15). St. Paul says quite explicitly (Rom., 
viii, 28 sq.): “we know that to them that love God, 
all things work together unto good, to such as, accord* 
ing to his purpose, are called to be saints. For whom 
he foreknew, he also predestinated to be made con- 
formable to the image of his Son; that he might be the 
first born amongst many brethren. And whom he 
predestinated, them he also called. And whom he 
called, them he also justified. And whom he justified, 
them ne also glorified.” (Cf. Eph., i, 4-11.) Besides 
the eternal “foreknowledge” and foreordaining, the 
Apostle here mentions the various steps of predestina- 
tion: “vocation”, “justification”, and “glorifica- 
tion”. This belief has been faithfully preserved by 
Tradition through all the centuries, especially since 
the time of Augustine. 

There are three other qualities of predestination 
which must be noticed, because they are important 
and interesting from the theological standpoint: its 
immutability, the definiteness of the number of the 
predestined, and its subjective uncertainty. 

(1) The first quality, the immutability of the 
Divine decree, is based both on the infallible forc- 
knowlcdgc of God that certain, quite determined in- 
dividuals will leave this life in the state of grace, and 
on the immutable will of God to give precisely to these 
men and to no others eternal happiness as a reward 
for their supernatural merits. Consequently, the 
whole future membership of heaven, down to its 
minutest details, with all the different measures of 
pace and the various degrees of happiness, has been 
irrevocably fixed from all eternity. Nor could it bo 
otherwise. For if it were possible that a predestined 
individual should after all be cast into hell or that one 
not predestined should in the end reach heaven, then 
God would have been mistaken in his foreknowledge 
of future events; He would no longer be omniscient. 
Hence the Good Shepherd says of his sheep (John, x. 
28): “And 1 give them life everlasting; and they shall 
not perish forever, and no man shall pluck them out 
of my hand. ” But we must beware of conceiving the 
immutability of predestination cither as fatalistic in 
the sense of the Mahomme^dan kismet or as a con- 
venient pretext ter idle resignation to inexorable fat e. 
God’s infallible foreknowledge cannot force upon man 
unavoidable coercion, for the simple reason that it is 
at bottom nothing else than the eternal vision of the 
future historical actuality. God foresees the free 
activity of a man precisely as that individual is will- 
ing to shape it. Whatever may promote the work 
of our salvation, whether our own prayers and good 
works, or the prayers of others in our behalf, is eo ipso 
included in the infallible foreknowledge of God and 
consequently in t,hc scope of pfedestination (cf. St. 
Thomas, I, Q. xxiii, a. 8). It is in such practical 
considerations that the ascetical maxim (falsely 
ascribed to St. Augustine) originated: “Si non es 
prsedestinatus, fac ut priedestincris” (if you are not 

g redestined, so act that you may be predestined). 

trict theology, it is true, cannot approve this bold 
saying, except in so far as the originid decree of pre- 
^destination is conceived as at first a hypothetical 
decree, which is afterwards changed to an absolute 
and irrevocable decree by the prayers, good works, 
and perseverance of him who is predestined, according 
to the fiords of the Apostle (II Pet., i, 10): “Where- 
fore, brethren, labdtir the more, that by good wbrkar 
you may make sure your calling and election.” 

God’s unerring foreknowledge and foreordaining is 
designated in the Bible by the beautiful figure of the 
“Book of Life” {liber vitae, rd pipXtop rijs 
This book of life is a list which contains the names of 
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all the elect and admits neither additions nor erasures. 
From the Old Testament (cf. Ex., xxxii, 32; Ps. Ixviii, 
29) ti^ symbol was taken over into the New by Christ 
and His Apostle Paul (cf. Luke, x, 20; Heb., xii, 23), 
and enlarged upon by the Evangelist John in his 
Ap6calypse [cf. Apoc., xxi, 27: “There shall not 
enter into it anything defiled . . . but they 

that are written in the book of life of the Lamb”(cf. 
Apoc., xiii, 8; xx, 15)]. The correct explanation of this 
symbolic book is given by St. Augustine (De civ. Dei, 
XX, xiii) : “ Prajscientia Dei. quae non potest falli, liber 
vitas est” (the foreknowleclge of God, which cannot 
err, is the book of life). However, as intimated by 
the Bible, there exists a second, more voluminous 
book, in which are entered not only the names of the 
elect, but also the names of all the faithful on earth. 
Such a metaphorical book is supposed wherever the 
possibility is hinted at that a name, though entered, 
might again be stricken out [cf. Apoc., iii, 5: “and 
I will not blot out his name out of the book of life*' 
(cf. Ex., xxxii, 33)]. The name will be mercilessly 
cancelled when a Christian sinks into infidelity or 
godles.sness and dies in his sin. Finally there is a 
third class of books, wherein the wicked deeds and the 
crimes of individual sinners are written, and by which 
the reprobate will be judged on the last day to be c:xst 
into hell (cf. Apoc., xx, 12): “and the books were 
opened; . . . and the dead were iudged by those 

things which were written in the books, according to 
their works'*. It was this grand symbolism of Divine 
omniscience and justice that inspired the soul-stirring 
verse of the Dies according to which we shall all 
be judged out of a book: “Liber scriptus prof ere tur: 
in quo totum continctur". Regarding the book of 
life, cf. St. Thomas, I, Q. xxiv, a. l-'3, and Heinrich- 
Gutberlet, “Dogmat. Theologie", VIII (Mainz, 1897), 
§ 453. 

(2) The second quality of predestination, the defi- 
niteness of the number of the elect, follows naturally 
from the first. For if the eternal counsel of God re- 
garding the predestined is unchangeable, then the 
number of the predest-ined must likewise be unchange- 
able and definite, subject neither to additions nor to can- 
cellations. Anything indefinite in the number would 
eo ipso imply a lack of certitude in God's knowledge 
and would destroy Ilis omniscience. Furthermore, 
the very nature of omniscience clemands that not only 
the abstract number of the elect, but also the indi- 
viduals with their names and their entire cai’eer on 
earth, should be present before the Divine mind from 
all eternity. Naturally, human curiosity is eager 
for definite informal ion about the absolute as well as 
the relative number of the elect. How high should the 
absolute number be estimated? But it would be idle 
and useless to undertake calculations and to guess at 
80 and so many millions or billions of p?edestincd. St. 
Thomas (I, Q. xxiii, a. 7) mentions the opinion of 
some theologians that as many men will be saved as 
there are fallen angels, while others held that the 
number of predestiiiiU will equal thb number of the 
faithful angels. 

Lastly^ there were optimists who, combining these 
two opinions into a third, made the total of men saved 
equal to the unnumbered myriads of created spirits. 
But even granted that the principle of our calculation 
is correct, no mathematician would be able to figure 
out the absblutc number on a basis so vague, since the 
number of angels, and demons is an unknown quantity 
to us. Hence, “the best ansv^er", rightly remarks St. 
Thomas, “is to say: God alone knows the number of 
h’fl elect”. By relative number is meant the numeri- 
cal relation between the predestined and the replobate. 
Wilf the majority of the human nice be saved cfr will 
they be damned: Will one-half be damned, the other 
half saved? In this question the opinion of the rigor- 
ists is opposed to the milder view of the optimists. 
Pointing to several texts of the Bible (Matt., vii, 14; 


xxii, 14) and to sayings of great spiritual doctors, the 
rigorists defend as probable the thesis that not only 
most Christians but also most Catholics are doomed to 
eternal damnation. Almost repulsive in itsj^one is 
Massillon's sennon on the small number of the elect. 
Yet even St. Thomas (loc. cit., a. 7) asserted: “Pauci- 
ores sunt qui salvantur” (only the smaller number of 
men are saved). And a few years ago, when the Jesuit 
P. Castclein (“Le rigorisme, le nombre des 4Ius et la 
doctrine du salut”, 2nd ed., Brussels, 1899) impugned 
this theory with weighty arguments, he was sharply 
opposed by the lledemptorist P. Godts (“De pauci- 
tate salvandonim quid docuerunt sancti”, 3rd ed., 
Brussels, 1899). That the number of the elect cannot 
be so very small is evident from the Apocalypse (vii, 9). 
When one hears the rigorists, one is tempted to repeat 
Dieringer's bitter remark: “Can it be that the Church 
actually exists in order to people hell?” The truth is 
that neither the one nor the other can be proved from 
Scripture or Tradition (cf. Heinrich-Gutberlet, “Dog- 
mat. Theologie”, Mainz, 1897, Vlll, 363 sq.). But 
supplementing these two sources by arguments drawn 
from reiuson we may safely defend as probable the 
opinion that the majority of Christians, especially of 
Catholics, will be saved. If we add to this relative 
number the overwhelming majority of non-Christians 
(Jews, Mahommedans, lieathens), then Gener (“Theol. 
dogmat. scholast.”. Home, 1767, II, 242 sq.) is 
probably right when he assumes the salvation of half 
of the human race, lest “it should be said to the shame 
and offence of the Divine majesty and clemency that 
the [future] Kingdom of Satan is larger than the King- 
dom of Christ” (cf. W. Sclineider, “Das andere 
Leben”, 9th ed., Paderborn, 1908, 476 sq.). 

(3) The third quality of predestination, its subjec- 
tive uncertainty, is intimately connected with its 
objeirti ve immutability. W c know not whether we are 
reckoned among the predestined or not. All we can 
say is: God alone knows it. When the Reformers, 
confounding predt?stinat,ion with the absolute cer- 
tainty of salvation, demanded of the Christian an 
unshaken faith in his own predestination if he wished 
to be saved, thb Council of Trent opposed to this pre- 
sumptuous belief the canon (Sess. VI, can. xv): “S. q. 
d., hominem renatum et justificatum teneri ex fide ad 
credendiirn, se certo esse in numero prsedestinatorum, 
anathema sit” (if any one shall say that the regener- 
ated and justified man is bound as a matter of faith to 
believe that he is surely of the number of the predes- 
tined, let him be anathema). In truth, such a pre- 
sumption is not only irrational, but also unscriptural 
(cf. I Cor., iv, 4; ix, 27; x, 12; Phil., ii, 12). Only a 
private revelation, such as was vouchsafed to the peni- 
tent thief on the cross, could give us the certainty of 
faith: hence the Tridentinc Council insists (loc. cit., 
cap. xii): “Nam nisi ex speciali revelatione scirinon 
potest, quos Deus sibi elegerit ” (for apart from a special 
revelation, it cannot be known whom God has chosen). 
However, the Church condemns only that blasphemous 
presumption which boasts of a faithlike certainty in 
matters of predestination. To say that there exist 
probable signs of predestination which exclude all 
excessive anxiety is not against her teaching. The 
following are some of the criteria set down by the 
theologians: purity of heiu-t, pleasure in prayer, pa- 
tience in suffering, frequent reception of the sacra- 
ments, love of Christ and His Church, devotion to the 
^ Mother of God, etc. 

13. The Rejrrobatiori of the Damned . — An uncondi- 
tional and positive predestination of the reprobate not 
only to hell, but also to sin, wa.s taught especially by 
Calvin (Instit.. Ill, c. xxi, xxiii, xxiv). His followers 
in Holland split into two sects, the Supralapsarians 
and the Infralapsarians (q. v.), the, latter of whom 
regarded original sin as the motive of positive con- 
demnation, while the former(with Calvin) disregarded 
this factor and derived the Divine decree cf reproba- 
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tion from God’s inscrutable will alone. Infralapsa- 
rianism was also held by Jansenius (De gratia Christi, 
1. X, c. ii, xi sq.), who taught that God had preor- 
dainedifrom the massa damnata of mankind one part 
to eternal bliss, the other to eternal pain, decreeing at 
the same time to deny to those positively damned the 
necessary graces by which they might be converted 
and keep the commandments; for this reason, he 
said, Christ died only for the predestined (cf. Denzin- 
ger, ** Enchiridion ”, n. 1092-6). Against such blasphe- 
mous teachings the Second Synod of Orange in 529 and 
again the Council of Trent had pronounced the eccle- 
siastical anathema (cf. Denzinger, nn. 200, 827). This 
condemnation was perfectly justified, because the 
heresy of Predestinananism, in direct opposition to the 
clearest texts of Scripture, denied the universality of 
God’s salvific will as well as of redemption through 
Christ (cf. Wis., xi, 24 sq.; I Tim., ii, 1 sq.), nullified 
God’s mercy towards the hardened sinner (Ezech., 
xxxiii, 11; Rom., ii, 4'; II Pet., iii, 9), did away with 
the freedom of the will to do good or evil, and hence 
with the merit of good actions and the guilt of the 
bad, and finally destroyed the Divine attributes of 
wisdom, justice, veracity, goodness, and sanctity. 
The very spirit of the Bible should have sufficed to 
deter Calvin from a false explanation of Rom., ix, and 
his successor Beza from the excgctical maltreatment 
of I Pet., ii, 7-8. After weighing all the Biblical texts 
bearing on eternal reprobation, a modern Protestant ex- 
egete arrives at the conclusion : ‘ * There is no election to 
hell parallel to the election to grace: on the contrary, 
the judgment pronounced on the impenitent supposes 
human guilt. . . . It is only after Christ’s salva- 

tion has been rejected that reprobation follows” 
(“Realencyk. fiir prot. Thcol.”, XV, 586, I^eipzig, 
1904). As regards the Fathers of the Church, there 
is only St. Augustine who might seem to cause diffi- 
culties in the proof from Tradition. As a matter of 
fact he has been claimed by both Calvin and Jansenius 
as favouring their view of the ^ue^tion. This is not 
the place to enter into an examination of his doctrine 
on reprobation; but that his works contain expres- 
sions which, to say the least, might be interpreted in 
the sense of a negative reprobation, cannot be doubted. 
Probably toning down the sharper words of the master, 
his ''best pupil”, St. Prosper, in his apology against 
Vincent of Lcrin (Resp. ad 12 obj. Vincent.), thus 
explained the spirit of Augustine: ‘‘Voluntate exierunt, 
voluntate ceciderunt^ et quia prsesciti sunt casurij 
non sunt pracdestinati; essent autem prsedcstinati, si 
essent reversuri et in sanctitate remansuri, ac per hoc 
praedestinatio Dei multis cst causa standi, nemini est 
causa labendi” (of their own will they went out; of 
their own will they fell, and because their fall was fore- 
known, they were not predestined; they would how- 
ever be predestined if they were going to return and 
persevere in holiness; hence, Godf’s predestination is 
for many the cause of perseverance, for none the cause 
of falling away). Regarding Tradition cf. Petavius, 

” De Deo”, X, 7 sq. ; Jacquin in “Revue de I’histoire 
eccl5siastique’’, 190^ 266 sq.; 1906, 269 sq.; 725 s^. 

We may now briefly summarize the whole Catholic 
doctrine, which is in harmony with our reason as well 
as our moral sentiments. According to the doctrinal 
decisions of general and particular synods, God infalli- 
bly foresees and immutably preordains from eternity 
all future events (cf. Denzinger, n. 1784), all fatalistic . 
necessity, however, being barred and human liberty 
remaining intact (Denz., n. 607) . Consequently man is 
free whether he accepts grace and does good or whether 
he reje(;ls it and does evil (Denz., n. 797). Just as it is 
God’s true and sincere will that all men, no one ex- 
cepted, shall obtain eternal happiness, so, too, Christ 
has died for all (Denz., n. 794), not only for the predes- 
tined (Denz., n. 1096), or for the faithful (Denz., n. 
1294), thou^ it is true that in reality not all avail 
themselvefi of the benefits of rcxlemption (Denz., n. 795), 


Though God preordained both eternal happiness and 
the good works of the elect (Denz., n. 322), yet, on the 
other hand. He predestined no one positively to hell, 
much less to sin (Denz., nn. 200^ 816). Consequently, 
just as no one is saved against his will (Denz., n. 1363), 
so the reprobate periSi solely on account of their 
wickedness (Denz.. nn. 318, 321). God foresaw the 
everlasting pains oi the impious from all eternity, and 
preordainea this punishment on account of their sins 
(Denz., n. 322), though He does not fail therefore to 
hold out the grace of conversion to sinners (Denz., n. 
807), or pass over those who are not predestined 
(Denz., n. 827). As long as the reprobate live on 
earth, they may be accounted true Christians and 
members of the Church, just as on the other hand the 
prcacstined may be outside the pale of Christianity 
and of the Church (Denz., nn. 628, 631). Without 
special revelation no one can know with certainty that 
he belongs to the number of the elect (Denz., nn. 
805 sq., 825 sq.). 

III. Theological Controverbibb. — Owing to the 
infallible decisions laid down by the Church, every 
orthodox theory on predestination and reprobation 
must keep within the limits marked out by the follow- 
ing theses: (a) At least in the order of execution in 
time (in ordine executionis) the meritorious works of 
the predestined are the partial cause of their eternal 
happiness; (b) hell cannot even in the order of inten- 
tion (in ordine intentionis) have been positively de- 
creed to the damned, even though it is inflicted on 
them in time as the just punishment of their misdeeds; 
(c) there is absolutely no predestination to sin as a 
means to eternal damnation. Guided by these prin- 
ciples, we shall briefly sketch and examine three 
theories put forward by Catholic theologians. 

A. The Theory of Predestination ante vromea merita, 
— ^This theory, championed by all Tnomists and a 
fewMolinists (as Bellarmine, Suarez, Francis de Lugo), 
asserts that God, by an absolute decree and without 
regard to any future supernatural merits, predestined 
from all eternity certain men to the glory of heaven, 
and then, in consequence of this decree, decided to give 
them all the graces necessary for its accomplishment. 
In the order of time, however, the Divine decree is 
earned out in the reverse order, the predestined re- 
ceiving first the graces preappointed to them, and 
lastly the glory of heaven as the reward of their good 
works. Two qualities, therefore, characterize this 
theory: first, the absolutenpss of the eternal decree, 
and second, thcl’eversing of the relation of grace ana 
glory in the two different orders of eternal intention 
Xordo intentionis) and execution in time {ordo execu- 
iionis). For while grace (and merit), in the order of 
eternal intention, is nothing else than the result or 
effect of glory absolutely decreed, yet, in the order of 
execution, it becomes the reason and partial cause of 
eternal happiness, as is required by the dogma of the 
meritorioushess of good works (see Merit). Again, 
celestial glory is^the thing willed first in the order of 
eternal intention and then is made the reason or 
motive for the graces offered, while in the order of 
execution it must be conceived as the result or effect 
of supernatural merits. This concession is important, 
since without it the theory would be intrinsically im- 
possible and theologically unt^able. 

But what about the positive proof? Th^ theory can 
find decisive evidence in Scripture only on the supposi- 
tion that predestination to heavenly glory is u^Hquivo- 
cfilly mentioned in the*Biblc as the Divine motive 
for the special graces granted to the elect. Now, al- 
thougl^ there are several texts (e. g. Matt., xxiv, 22 
sq.; Acts, xiii, 48, ;ind otWs) which might wiljiout 
straimng be interpreted in this sense, yet these 
passages lose their imagined force in view of the fact 
that other explanations, of which therl$ is no lack, are 
either possible or even more probable. The ninth 
chapter of the Epistle to the Romans in particular is 
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claimed by the advocates of absolute predestination 
as that classical’’ passage wherein St. Paul seems to 
represent the etemm happiness of the elect not only 
as the work of God’s purest mercy, but as an act of the 
piost arbitrary will, so that grace, faith, justification 
must be regarded as sheer effects of an absolute, 
Divine decree (cf. Rom., ix, 18: “Therefore he hath 
mercy on whom he will; and whom he will, he hard- 
eneth’’). Now, it is rather daring to quote one of the 
most difficult and obscure passages of the Bible as a 
“classical text’’ and then to base on it an argument 
for bold speculation. To be more specific, it is im- 
possible to draw the details of the picture in which the 
Apostle compares God to the potter who hath “power 
over the clay, of the same lump^ to make on^j vessel 
unto honour, and another unto dishonour’’ (Rom., ix, 
21), without falling into the Calvinistic blasphemy 
that God {predestined some men to hell and sin just as 
positively as he pre-electcd others to eternal life. It 
IS not even admissible to read into the Apostle’s 
thought a negative reprobation of certain men. For 
the primary intention of the Epistle to the Romans 
is to insist on the gratuity of the vocation to Christian- 
ity and to reject the Jewish presumption that the 
possession of the Mosaic Law and the carnal descent 
from Abraham gave to the Jews an essential prefer- 
ence over the heathens. But the Epistle has nothing 
to do with the speculative Question whether or not the 
free vocation to grace must be considered as the neces- 
sary result of eternal predestination to celestial glory 
[cf. Franzelin, “De Deo uno’’, thes. Ixv (Rome, 1883)J. 

It is just as difficult to find in the writings of the 
Fathers a solid argument for an absolute predestina- 
tion. The only one who might be cited with some 
semblance of truth is St. Augustine, who stands, how- 
ever, almost alone among his predecessors ana suc- 
cessors. Not even his most faithful pupils. Prosper 
and Fulgentius, followed their master in all his exag- 
gerations. But a problem so deep and mysterious, 
which does not belong to the substance of Faith and 
which, to use the expression of Pope Celcstine I (d. 
432), is concerned with profundiores difficilioreaque 
partes iricurrenliumqiuEStionum (cf. Denz., n. 142), can- 
not be decided on the sole authority of Augustine. 
Moreover, the true opinion of the African doctor is a 
matter of disiiute even among the best authorities, so 
that all parties claim him for their conflicting views 
[cf. O. Rottmanner, “Der Augustinismus’’ (Munich, 
1892); Pfiilf, “Zur Priidestinationslchre dcs hi. Au- 
gustinus’’ in “ Innsbr acker Zeilschrift fur kath. 
Theologie’’, 1893, 483 sq.]. As to the unsuccessful 
attempt maide by Gonct and Billuart to prove absolute 
predestination ante preevisa merita “by an argument 
from reason’’, see Pohle, “Dogmatik’’, II, 4th ed., 
Paderborn, 1909, 443 sq. 

B. The Theory of the Negative Reprobation of the 
Damned , — What deters us most strongly from em- 
bracing the theory just discussed is not the fact that 
it cannot be dogmatically prov^ from Scripture or 
Tradition, but the logical necessity to which it binds 
us, of associating an absolute predestination to glory, 
with a reprobation just as absolute, even though it be 
but negative. The well-meant efforts of some theo- 
logians (e. g. Billot) to make a distinction between the 
two concepts, and so to escape the evil consequences 
of ncgatjve reprobation, cannot conceal from closer 
inspection the helplessness of such logical artific^. 
Hence the earlier partisans of absolute predestination 
never denied that their theory compelled them to 
assume for the wicked a parallel, negative reprobation 
’ — that is, to assume that, though not positively pre- 
d<^stined to hell, yet they are fpsolutely predestined 
not to go to heaven (cf. above, I, B). While it was 
easy for tho Thomists to bring this view into logical 
harmony with their prcEtnotio physica^ the few Molin-* 
ists were put to straits to harmonize negative reproba- 
tion with their scientia media. In order to disguise the 


harshness and cruelty of such a Divine decree, the 
theologians invented more or less palliative expres- 
sions, saying that negative reprobation is the absolute 
will of God to “pass over’’ a priori those net predes- 
tined, to “overlook” them, “not to elect” them, “by 
no means to admit” them into heaven. Only Gonct 
had the courage to call the thing by its right name: 
“exclusion from heaven” {excliLsio a gloria). 

In another respect, too, the adherents of negative 
reprobation do not agree among themselves, namely, 
as to what is the motive of Divine reprobation. The 
rigorists (as Alvarez, Estius, Sylvius) regard as the 
motive the sovereign will of God who, without taking 
into account possible sins and demerits, determined a 
priori to keep those not predestined out of heaven, 
though He did not create them for hell. 

A second milder opinion (e. g. de Lemos, Gotti, 
Gonct), appealing to the August inian doctrine of the 
massa damnata^ finds the ultimate reason for the ex- 
clusion from heaven in original sin, in which God 
could, without being unjust, leave as many as He 
saw nt. The third and mildest opinion (as Goudin, 
Graveson, Billuart) derives rei)robation not from a 
direct exclusion from heaven, but from the omission 
of an “effectual election to heaven”; they represent 
God as having decreed ante jrravisa merita to leave 
those not predestined in their sinful weakness, without 
denying them the necessary sufficient graces; thus 
they would perish infallibly (cf. “Innsbrucker 
Zeitschrift ftir kath. Theologie”, 1879, 203 sq.). 
Whatever view one may take regarding the internal 

E robability of negative reprobation, it cannot be 
armonized with the dogmatically cert ain universality 
and sincerity of God’s salvific will. For the absolute 
predestination of the blessed is at the same time tho 
absolute will of God “not to elect” a {uiori the rest of 
mankind (Suarez), or which comes to the same, “to 
exclude them from heaven” (Gonct), in other words, 
not to save them. While certain Thomists (as Baflez, 
Alvarez, Gonet) accept this conclusion so far as to 
degrade the “voluntas sal vifica” to an ineffectual 
“velleitas”, which conflicts with evident doctrines of 
revelation, Suarez labours in the sweat of his brow to 
safeguard the sincerity of God’s salvific will, even 
towards those who are reprobal,ed negatively. But 
in vain. How can that will to save be called serious 
and sincere which has decreed from all eternity the 
metaphysical impossibility of salvation? He wiio has 
been reprobated negatively, may exhaust all his efforts 
to attain salvation : it avails him nothing. M oreover, 
in order to realize infallibly his decree, God is com- 
pelled to frustrate the eternal welfare of. all excluded a 
priori from heaven, and to take care Unit they die in 
their sins. Is this the language in which Holy W'rit 
speaks to us? No; there we meet an anxious, loving 
father, who wills not “that any should perish, but 
that all should return to i)enance” (II Pet., iii, 9). 
Lcssius rightly says that it would be indifferent to him 
whether he was numbered among those reprobated 
{X)sitively or negatively ; for, in cither case, his eternal 
damnation would be certain. The reason for this is 
that in the present economy exclusion from heaven 
means for adults practiciilly the same thing as damna- 
tion. A middle state, a merely natural happiness, does 
not exist. 

C. The Theory of Predestination post preevisa 
merita , — ^This theory, defended by the earlier Scho- 
lastics (Alexander of Hales, Albert us Magnus), as well 
as by the majority of the Molinists, and warmly 
recommended by St. Francis de Sales “as the truer 
and more attractive opinion”, has this as it^ chief dis- 
tinction, that it is free from the logical necessity of 
upholding negative reprobation. It differs from pre- 
destination ante preevisa merita in two points: first, it 
rejects the absolute decree and assumes a hypothetical 
predestination to. glory; secondly ^ it does not reverse 
the succession of grace and glory in the iwo orders of 
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eternal intention and of execution in time, but makes 
glory depend on merit in eternity as well as in the 
order of time. This hypothetical decree reads as 
follows: J*ist as in time eternal happiness depends on 
merit as a condition, so 1 intended heaven from all 
eternity only for foreseen merit. — It is only by reason 
of the infallible foreknowledge of these merits that the 
hypotheticid decree is changed into an absolute: These 
an(l no others shall be saved. 

This view not only safeguards the universality and 
sincerity of God^s salvific will, but coincides admirably 
with the teachings of St. Paul (cf. II Tim., iv, 8), wdio 
knows that there “is laid up” (reposita est, drdKtirai) 
in heaven “a crown of justice”, which “the just judge 
will render” (reddet, dirodiJ^irei) to him on the day of 
judgment. Clearer still is the inference drawn from 
the sentence of the universal Judge (Matt., xxv, 34 
sq.): “Come, ye blessed of my Father, possess you 
the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of 
the world. For I w’as hungry, and you gave me to 
eat” etc. As the “possessing” of the Kingdom of 
Heaven in time is here linked to the works of mercy as 
a condition, so the “preparation” of the Kingdom of 
Heaven in eternity, that is, predestination to glory is 
conceived as dependent on the foreknowledge that 
good works will be performed. The same conclusion 
follows from the parallel sentence of condemnation 
(Matt., xxv, 41 sq.): “Depart from me, you cursed, 
into everlasting fire which was prepared for the devil 
and his angels. For I was hungry, and you gave me 
not to eat” etc. For it is evident that the “everlast- 
ing fire of hell” can only have been intended from all 
eternity for sin and demerit, that is, for neglect of 
Christian charity, in the same sense in which it is in- 
flicted in time. Concluding a parif we must say the 
same of eternal bliss. This explanation is splendidly 
confirmed by the Greek Fathers. Generally speaking, 
the Greeks are the chief authorities for conditional 
predestination dependent on foreseen merits. The 
Latins, too, are so unanimous on this question that St. 
Augustine is practically the only atlvcrsary in the 
Occident. St. Hilary (In Ps. Ixiv, n. 5) expressly 
describes eternal election as proceeding from “the 
choice of merit” {ex meriti delcclu), and St. Ambrose 
teaches in his paraphrase of Rom., viii, 29 (De fide, 
V, vi^ S3): “Non enim ante praedestinavit quam 
prffiscivit, sed quorum merita praescivit, eorum prsemia 
prasdestinavit” (He did not predestine before He fore- 
mew, but for those whose merits He foresaw, He pre- 
destined the reward) . To concl ude : no one can accuse 
us of boldness if we assert that the theory here pre- 
sented has a firmer basis in Scripture and Tradition 
than the opposite opinion. 

Besidos the works quoted, cf. Peter Lombard, T, dist. 
40-41: St. Thomas, I, Q. xxiii; Kuiz, De pradeet. ei reprobatione 
(Lyons, 1628); RamIrez, De prted. et remob. (2 vols., Alcald, 
1702); Prtavius, De Deo, IX- a; Idem, De inearnatione, XIII; 
Lessiub, De perfectionibus moribusque divinis, XIV, 2; Idem, 
De prfed. et reprob., Opuee. II (Paris, 1878); Tournelt, De 
Deo, qq. 22-2.3; Schrader, Commentarii de jjreedeelinaiione 
(Vienna, 186.*)); Hoshe, De nolionibus providentiae proedeatina^ 
tioniaque in ipsa Sacra Scriptura exhibitia (Bonn, 1808) ; Baltzer, 
Dea hi, Atigustinus Lehre iiher Predestination und Reprobation 
v'.Vienna, 1871); Mannens, De volunlate Dei aalvifica el wadea- 
t\\natione (Louvain, 1883); Weber, Kritiache Geach. der Bxegeae 
dti 9 Kap, dea Rdmerbriefea (WUrzburg, 1889). Besides these 
monographs cf. Franzblin, De Deo uno (Rome, 1883) ; Oswald, 
I>ie Lehre von der (Inade, d. %. (Inade, Recht/ertiguno, Onadenwahl 
(Paderborn, ISS.*)); Simar, Dogmatik, II, §126 (Freiburg, 1899); 
Tetb, Jnatilut. iheol.. Ill (Paris, 1890); Scheeben-Atzberoer, 
Doamatik, IV (Freiburg, 1903); Pesch, Pral. Dogmat., II (Frei- 
burg, 1900); VAN Noort, De gratia Chriati (Amsterdam, 1908); 
PoB!LE, Dogmatik, II (Paderborn, 1909). 

J. POHLE. 

Pr^faCd^ (Lat. Prof alio) ^ the first part of the Eu- 
charistic prayers (Anaphora or Canon) in all rites, 
now separate from the rest by the singing of the 
“Sanctus”. '■ 

I. History. — ^According to the idea of thanksgiving 
which, after the example of the Last Supper (Matt., 
xm, 27*; Matk, xiv, 23; Luke, xxii, 17. 19; I Cor., xi, 


24), forms a fundamental element of the Eucharistic 
service, all liturgies begin the Anaphora, the consecrar 
lion-prayer, by thanking God for His benefits. Al- 
most every account we have of the early liturjgy 
mentions this (Didacheix, 2-3; x, 2-4; xiv, 1; Justin. 
“I Apol.”, LXV, ui, 5; LXVII, v). Clement of Rome 
quotes a long example of such a thanksgiving-prayer 
(1 Cor., Ix-lxi). So prominent was l!)iis idea that it 
has supplied the usual name for the whole service 
(Eucharist, e^xapurrla). The thanksgiving-prayer 
enumerated the benefits for which wc thank God, 
beginning generally with the creation, continuing 
through the orders of nature and grace, mentioning 
much of Old Testament history, and so coming to the 
culminp,ting benefit of ChrisFs Incarnation, His life 
and Passion, in which the story of the Last Supper 
brings us naturally to the words of institution. In 
most of the earliest liturgies this enumeration is of 
considerable length (e. g. Apost. Const., VIII; XM, 
iv-xxxix; Alexandria, see Brightman, infra, 125-33; 
Antioch, ibid., 50-2). It is invariably preceded by 
an invitation to the people: “Lift up your hearts”, 
and then: “Let us give thanks to the Lord”, or some 
such formula. The people having answered: “It is 
right and just”, the celebrant continues, taking up 
their word: “It is truly right and just first of all to 
praise [or to thank] thee” ; and so the thanksgiving 
begins. 

Such is the scheme everywhere. It is also universal 
that at some moment before the recital of the words 
of institution there should be a mention of the ang(;ls 
who, as Isaias said, praise God and say: “Holy, holy, 
holy” etc., and the celebrant stops to allow the people 
to take up the angels' vrords (so already Clem., “1 
Cor.”, xxxiv, 6-7, and all liturgies). He then con- 
tinues his thanksgiving-prayer. But the effect of this 
interruption is to cut off the part before it from 
the rest. In the Eastern rites the separation is less 
marked; the whole prayer is still counted as one thing 
— ^the Anaphora. In the West the Sanctus has (ait the 
old Canon completely in two; the part before it, once 
counted part of the Canon (see Canon of the Mass), 
is now, since about the seventh century (Ord. 
Rom., I, 10), considered a separate prayer, the 
Preface. I'he dislocation of the rest of the Canon 
which no longer continues tlie note of thankspving, 
but has part of its Intercession {Te igilur) imme- 
diately after the Sanctus, and its silent recital, whereas 
the Preface is sung aloud, have still more accentuated 
this separation. Nevertheless, historically the Preface 
belongs to the Canon; it is the first part of the Eu- 
charistic prayer, the only part that has kept clearly 
the idea of giving thanks. The name “Prajfatio” 
(from prafari) means introduction, preface (in the 
usual sense) to the Canon. In the Leonine and Gela- 
sian books this part of the Canon has no special 
title. It is recognized by its first words: “Vere dig- 
num” (Leonine) or the initials “V. D.” (Gelasian). 
In the Gregorian Sacramentary it, is already consid- 
ered a separate prayer and is headed “Prsefatio”. 
Walafrid Strabo calls it “prsefatio actionis” (“actio” 
for Canon; “De eccl. rerum exord. et increm.” in 
P. L., CXIV, 948). Sicardus of Cremona says it 
is “sequentis canonis prselocutio et prseparatio” 
(Mitrale in P. L., CCXIII, 122). Durandus writes 
a whole chapter about the Preface (Do div. off., 
ly, xxxiii). He explains its name as meaning that 
it^'^precedes the principal sacrifice”. 

The first Roman Prefaces extant are those in the 
Leonine Sacramentaiy. They already show the two 
characteristic qualities that distinguish the Roman ' 
Preface (rom the corre^sponding part of other rites, its 
shortness and changcableness. The old thanks^ving 
(before the Sanctus) contained a long enumeration of 
God's benefits, as in Clement of Rome aftd the Apos- 
tolic Constitutions. It is so still in the Eastern ntes. 
At Rome, before the Leonine book was written, this 
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enumeration was ruthlessly curtaik^. Nothing is left 
of it but a most general allusion: ^'always and every- 
where to thank thee”. But the mention of the angels 
which introduces the Sanctus had to remain. This, 
comparatively detailed, still gives the Roman Preface 
the character of a prayer chiefly about the angels and 
makes it all seem to lead up to the Sanctus, as the 
medieval commentators notice (e. g. Durand us, ibid.)- 
TIkj corresponding prayer in Apost. Const. (VIII) 
contains two references to the angels, one at the begin- 
ning where they occur as the first creatures (VIII, viii), 
the other at the end of the commemoration of Old 
Testament history (originally written in connexion 
with Isaias^s place in it) where they introduce ^he 
Sanctus (XII, xxvii). It seems probable thsSi at Rome 
with the omission of the historical allusions these two 
n*ferenccs vrere merged into one. The “ Et ideo ** then 
would refer to the omitted list of favours in the Old 
T('stamont (at present it has no special point). So we 
slioulJ have one more connexion bctw-ccn the Roman 
Rite and the Apost. Const, (see Mass, Lituiioy of). 

The other special note of our Preface is its changc- 
ableness. Here, too, the East is immovable, the West 
changes with the calendar. The Preface was origi- 
nally as much part of the variable Proper as the Col- 
lect. The Leonine book supplies Prefaces all through 
for the special Masses; it has 2G7. The Gelasian htia 
54; the Gregorian has 10 and more than 100 in its 
appendix. In these varied Prefaces allusions to the 
feast, the season, and so on, take the place of the old 
list of Divine favours. 

The preface after the ekyhonesis of the Secret {Per 
omnia scecula scEculorum — here as always merely a 
warning) begins with a little dialogue of which the 
vcTsicIes or equivalent forms are found at this place in 
every liturgy. First ‘‘Dominus vobiscum” wulh its 
answer. The Eastern rites, too, have a blessing at 
this point. **Sursum corda** is one of the oldest 
known liturgical formulas (St. Cyprian quotes it and 
its answer, “DeOrat. Dorn.”, xxxi, in ^^‘P. L.”, IV, 
5M1); Ajwst. Const.: "Arw rdi' voOv), It is an invita- 
tion to tli(^ people (unincntly suitable just before the 
Eucliari.sf ic prayer begins. Brightman {infra, 55G) 
quotes its source Lam., iii, 41. Eaiially old and uni- 
versal is the peo]jle*s answer: ‘Hlabcmus [corda] ad 
Dominum”, a Greek construction: "Exo/xei^ vpds rbv 
K^piovj meaning: *Sve have them [have places! them] 
beforft the Lord Then follows the invitation to give 
thanks, which very early inchuXid the technical idea 
of “making the Eucharist” : “ Gratias agamus Domino 
Deo nostro”. So with verbal variations in all rites. 
The Jewish form of grace before meals contains the 
same form: “Let us give thanks to Adonai our God” 
(in the Mishna, “Bcrachoth’\ G). The people answer 
with an expression that again nAist come from the 
earliest age: “Dignum et lusturn est”. This, too, is 
universal (Apost. Const.: ical diKawv). Its redu- 

plication suggests a Hebrew parallelism. The ccle- 
brant takes up their word and (begins the Preface al- 
ways: “Vcrc dignum et iustum est” (Apost. Const.: 
"A^iov cuf dkvOQs Kol dUaiov), The beginning of the 
Roman Preface is approached among the others most 
nearly by Alexandria. Our present common Preface 
represents the simplest type, with no allusions; all the 
old list of benefits is represented by the wortis “per 
Christum Dominum nostrum * * only. This is the Pref- 
ace given in the Canon of the Gelasian book (ed, "Wil- 
son 7 p. 234). Most of th-i others are formed by»an in- 
tercalation after these words. But there are three 
types of Preface distinguished by their endings. The 
first and commonest introduces the an^eWthus: “per 
tiuem miaiestatem tuam laud Ant angeli”; the second 
(e. g. for Christmas, Epiphany, Easter, Ascension, 
Apostles) begins that clause: “et ideo cum angclis”; 
the third and rarest (now only the Whit-Sunday Pref- 
ace) has: “Quapropter . . . sed et supernse virtu- 
tes”. The Trinity Preface (“quam lauaant angeli”) 
XTT.— 25 


is a variant of the first form. All end with the word: 
“dicentes” (which in the first and second fen rn refers 
to us, in the third form to the angels), iJtid tlic people 
(choir) continue the sentence: “Sanctus, Sanctus, 
Sanctus”, etc. 

There arc many prayers for other occasions (chiefly 
blessings and consecrations) fornn?d on the model of 
the Preface, with the “Sursum corda” dialogue, be- 
ginning “Vere dignum” etc. From their form one 
would call them Prefaces, though not Eucharistic ones. 
Such are the ordination prayers, two at the consecra- 
tion of a church, the blessing of the font, of palms (but 
this was once a Mass Preface), part of the praconium 
paschale. They are imitations of the Eucharistic Pref- 
ace, apparently because its solemn fomi (perhaps its 
chant) made it seem suitable for of her si)ecially solemn 
occasions too. The Leonine, Gcla.sian, and Gregorian 
Sacramentaries have our ordination i)rayers, butiajf 
yet cast into this Preface form. But through the Mid- 
dle Ages the Preface form was very ijopular, anti a 
great number of blessings are coin posed in it. This is 
only one more case of the common m(*tli(^val practice 
of modelling new praycjrs an<l services on otliers al- 
ready well-known and i)opular (compare the hymns 
written in imitation of older ones, etc.). 

H. The Phefacb in Other Rites. — The name 
“Praefatio” is peculiar to Rome and to Milan, wliich 
has borrowed it from Rome. In no other rite is there a 
special name; it is simply the opening clauses 'of the 
Anaphora. In the Syrian-Byzantine-Armcnian group, 
though this part of the Eucliaristit; prayer is still 
longer tlnin the Roman I’reface and has kept some list 
of benefits for which we thank God, it is comparatively 
short. The Byzantine Liturgy of St. Basil has a fairly 
long form. As usual, there is a much shorter form in 
that of St. Chrysostom. The Armenian form is the 
shortest and mentions only the Incarnation. But in 
the Egyptian group of liturgic's the whole Intercession 
prayer is included in what, we should call the Preface, 
so that this part is very long. This is the most con- 
8i)icuou8 characteristic of the Alexandrine type. The 
prayer begins in the usual way with a list ol favours 
(creation of the W'orld and of man, the Prophets, 
Christ). Then abruptly the Intercession begins 
(“And wc pray and entreat thee . . .”); joined to it 
are the memory of the saints and the diptychs of the 
dead, and then, equally abruptly, the thanksgiving is 
resumed and introduces the Sanctus (Briglitman, 125- 
132). It is clear that this represents a later amalgama- 
tion; the two quite different prayers arc joined awk- 
wardly, so that the scams are still obvious. In all 
Eastern rites the Preface, or rather wind corresponds 
to it, is said silently after the first dialogue, ending 
with an ekphonesis to introduce the Sanctus (the Alex- 
andrine Liturgy has another in its Interces- 

sion). This accounts for its being loss important an 
clement of the service than in the West. 

TlieGallican Rite had a groat number of Prefaces for 
feasts and seasons. Even more than in the old Roman 
Liturgy this prayer w^as part of the Proper, like the 
Collects and Lessons. But it was not calk*d a Preface. 
Its heading in tlie Gallican books was “Contestalio” 
or “Iinmolalio”; the Mozarabic title is “Inlatio”. 
These names really api)ly to the whole Eucharistic 
prayer and correspond to our name Canon (Inla- 
tio-T-’ATO^opet). But as later parts had special names 
(“Vere Sanctus”, “Post sanctus”, “Post prklie”, 
etc.), these general titles were eventually understood 
as meaning specially tlie part before the Sanctus. 
Now the Mozarabic “Inlatio” may bo taken as equiv- 
alent to the Roman “ Prrefat io ” . The Anit^rosiaii Rite 
has adopted the Roman name. Both Mozarabic and 
Ambrosian Rites keep the Gallicc-n peculiarity of a vast 
number of Prefaces printed each as part of the Proper. 

III. Present Use. — ^The Roman Missal now con- 
tains eleven Prefaces. Ten are in the Gregorian Snr- 
ramentary, one (of the Blessed Virgin) wa.s added 
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ijjiiJer Urban II (l08S-‘.n>). Tlic popo hiiu«»oir ih n-- 
port(Ki to have composed this Preface and to have 
sung it firsl<*at the Synod of Guastalla in 1094. The 
Prefaces form a medium between the unchanging Or- 
dinary and the variable Proper of the Mass. They 
vary so little that they are printed in the Ordinary, 
first with their solemn chants, then with the ferial 
chants, and lastly without notes for Low Mass. The 
appendix of the new (\'atican} MLssal gives a third 
“more solemn'' (^liant for each, merely a more ornate 
form of the soloinu chant, to be used ad libitum. 
Otherwise the solemn chant is to be used for semi- 
(loubics and all days above that, the simple chant for 
simples, ferias, and requiems, llie Preface is chosen 
according to the usual rule for all proper parts of the 
Mass. If tlie f(‘a,st hjia one, that is used ; otherwise one 
takes that of the octave or season. All days that do 
nr)t fall under one of these classes have the common 
Preface, except that Sundays that have no special 
i*n‘face have that of the Holy Trinity (so the decree of 
Clement XI 11, 3 .Ian., 1759). Requiems have the 
I onimon Preface, as also votive Masses, unless these 
latter come under a category' that Inis a proper one (e. 
g., of the Hlessi'd Virgin, the Holy Ghost, etc.). Votive 
Masses of the lilosse(l Sacrament, like Corpus Chrisii, 
liav(j the Christmas Preface. There are other exten- 
sions of use (the Preface of the Holy Cross for the Sa- 
cred Heart, etc.), all of which are noted in the Propers 
of the Missal and in the Calendar. 

At High Mass after the last Secret the celebrant at 
the middle of the altar, resting his hands on it, sings: 
•‘Per omnia saccula sieculorum" etc.; the choir an- 
swers each versiclc. He lifts up the hands at *‘Sursum 
cm*da"; at ^‘Gratijis agamus'^ he joins them, and at 
‘ Deo nostro" looks up and then bows. At Verc <lig- 
;iuin " he lifts the hands again and so sings the Preface 
t luough. After “dicentes" he joins them and bowing 
says the Sanctiis in a low voice, while the choir sings it. 
'Phe deacon and subdeacon stand m line behind him 
all the time, bow' with him at the words “Deo nostro", 
and come to cith(U’ side to say the Sanctus with him. 
At Low Mass all is said, the server answering the dia- 
logue at the beginning. 

UKtflHTMAN, Jiaiiterii lAluroks (Oxford, 1896); Feltoe, Sacra- 
rnentariam LeonvmxLni {VjfuvcihTXilifSi, 1896); Wii.»OK, TheGetanian 
Sacramenlaru (Oxford, 1894); Sacramentum Uregorianum and 
Orilinca Romfuii in P. L.^ LXXVIII; GiiiR, Das hvilige Messopfer 
(Freiburg, 1897), pp. 51.3 -.*>24; Uietbchel, Lehrbuch der LUurgik, 
1 (Herlin, 1900), 378-380; Lb Vav.\»»euk, Manuel de Lilurgie, 1 
(Paris. 1910), 297-298; 467-468. 

Adrian Fortescue. 

Prefect Apostolic (I^t. prcefeciusy one put 
over or in chjirge of something). During the last 
few centuries it hius been the practice of the Holy 
See to govern cither through prefects Apostolic, 
or through vicars Apostolic (q. v), many of the 
t(!rritories where no dioceses wath resident bishops 
e.xist. These territories are called respectively pre- 
fectures Apostolic and vicariates A|K)stolic. This 
had been done by the Holy See when, owing to 
local circumstances, such as the character and cus- 
toms of the people, the hostility of the civil powers 
and the likij, it was doubtful whether an imiscopal 
see could ^e permanently established. The es- 
tablishing of a mere prefecture Apostolic in a place 
supposes that the Church has attained there only 
a small development. A fuller development leads 
to the foundation of a vicariate Apostolic, i. e., the 
intermediate stage between a prefecture and a 
diocese. \ prefect Apostolic is of lower rank than a 
vicar; his powers arc more limited, nor has he, as a 
rule, the episcopal character, as is ordinarily the 
case with a vicar Apostolic. The duties of a prefect 
Apostolic consist in directing the work of the mission 
entrusted to his care; hi.9 powers are in general 
those nc(;essarily connected wfith the ordinary afl- 
rninistration of such an office, as, for instance, the 
assigning of mi.ssionarie.«», the making of regulations 


for the good m.4iu)gf*iueiii of th(^ alTairs of his mis- 
sion, and the lik<?. Moreover, he has extraordinary 
faculties for sevfjral easc.s reserved otherwise to the 
Apostolic See, sucli as, for instance, absolutions 
from censures, disiiensations from matrim<^ial im- 
pediments. lie has also the faculty of consecrat- 
ing chalices, patens, and portable altars, and some 
prefects Apostolic have the power to administer 
Confirmation. The prefects Apostolic we have 
described so far have independent territories and are 
subject only to the Holy See. Sometimes, when a 
vicariate or a diocesci extends over a very large 
territory, in which the Catholic population is un- 
equally ^iistributed, the Holy See places a portion 
of such territory in charge of a prefect Apostolic; 
in w’hich case the faculties of the prefect arc moi(‘ 
limited, and in the exercise of his office he depimds 
on the vicar Apostolic or the bishop, whose coiisi'iit 
ho needs for the exercise of many of liis functions, 
and to who.se supervision his administration is 
subject. With a view to still better protecting tly* 
authority of the local licar Apostolic or bishop, it 
was proj)osed in the V^atican Council to abolish this 
second class of prefects Apostolic having jurisdic- 
tion over districts within the limits of a vicariate or 
diocese of the Latin Rite; but the existing order 
remained unchanged owing to the interruption of 
that Council. As to the same class of pr(‘fects 
Apostolic within the limits of territories subject to 
Oriental Churches, Loo XIII abolished them by a 
Decree of the Propaganda (12 Sept., 189()), and sub- 
stituted superiors with special dep('ndcnce on the 
delegates Aiwstolic (q. v.) of the respective ])laces. 
There are (1911) 66 prefectures Apostolic: Europe, 
5; Asia, 17; North America, 3; South America, 11; 
Africa, 23; Oceania, 7. 

Baart, The Homan Court (New York), nn. .357-8; Hooix, 
De curia romaim (Paris, 1880), 648; Collectanea S, Congr. de Prop. 
Fide (Home, 189.3), nn. 15, 243-60; Gerarehia callolicn (Rome, 
1911); PiJTZER, Comment, in fa cult, apont. (New York, 1898), n. 
245; SoHNBBMANN, Call. LacensU, Vlt (Freiburg, 1870-90), (W4. 
693; ZiTJCLU, Apparnl. fur. erci. (Rome, 1888), 1.38. 

Hec:tor Pa pi. 

Prelate, real, the incumbent of a prelalurc, i.e., 
of an ecclesiastical office with special and stable 
jurisdiction in foro extemo and with special prece- 
dence over other ecclesiastical offices; or, honorary, with 
distinctions of this Ecclesiastical dignity without the 
corresponding office. The original prelates are the 
bishops as possessors of jurisdiction over the inemb(?rs 
of the Church based on Divine institution. Apart 
from the bisliops, the real prelates include: (1) those 
who have quasi-episcopal, independent jurisdiction 
over a special territory separated from the territory 
of a diocese (pmlalus nuUius, sc. dioeceseos), jis is the 
case with the abbeys and provostships of monasteries 
(Monte Cassino, Kiixsiedeln, St. Maurice in the Can- 
ton of Wallis, etc.) ; (2) those who have offices in the 
administration of dioceses, and enjoy an independent 
and proper jurisdiction (e.g., the earlier archdeacons, 
the provosts and deans of cathedral and collegiate 
churches, in so far as these still exercise a regular, per- 
sonal jurisdiction; (3) abbots and provosts of mon- 
asteries, even when they administer no territory with 
episcopal powers, but have merely the permanent, 
supreme distinction of the monastery; (4) titular 
bi8ho)>s, both those who in the vicariates Apostolic 
and other territories have supreme ecclesiastical ad- 
ministratiqp, and those who have simply received epis- 
copal consecration without jurisdiction over a specif 
district, diich as certain officials in Rome, consecrating 
bishops, etc.* (5) the highest officials of the Roman 
offices, who, m addition to the cardinals, hnve a prom- 
inent share in the direction of the Roman Church, and 
thus have a special relation to the person of the pope. 
In consequence of the extent of the government of the 
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Church, prelates are csp 9 cially numerous in Rome. 
Tlie most important real prelates of the papal curia 
arc: the three highest oilicials of the Camera Apos- 
^olica (vicc-camerlcngo, general auditor, and treas^ 
urer) and the Majordomo of the Vatican, who are 
called prelali di fiocchetii; the secretaries of the con- 
gregations of cardinals, the regimt of the papal chan- 
cery, the regent of the Apostolic Penitentiary, and 
certain other high officials of the congre^tions of 
the Curia; the members of the College of Prothono- 
taries Apostolic de nurnero jmrliciimntium^ the audi- 
tors of tlie Rota, the clerics of the Apostolic Chamber, 
the referemlaries of the Signatura jmlilUB. In the 
Constitution Inter ceteras” of 11 June, 165®, Alex- 
ander VII laid down the conditions under which these 
real prelatures might be accepted. The dignity 
granted by the pope with mention of these conditions 
is called “prajlatura jiistitise”; when the conditions 
are not imposed in the granting of the dignity, the 
latter is called ‘‘prailatura gratisc*’. To the real prel- 
ates belong, therefore, althouph no jurisdiction in 
faro externa is attached to their offices, all the high- 
est palace officials, who perform a constant service 
in the ret inue of the pope and in the offices created 
for that purpose. The appointment to these offices 
confers of itself the jirelature. Such officials are the 
l^ajial Almoner, the Secretary of Latin Briefs and 
Briefs to tlie Princes, the substitute of the Cardinal 
Secn‘tary of State, the four real Privy Chamberlains, 
t ho real Privy Chaplains of the Pope. 

A second class of prelates are those on whom the 
title and rank of the prelature are conferred with the 
corresponding dress and privileges, but. without the 
office or court service otluTwise iittachcd to it. These 
are: (1) the prothonotaries Apostolic other than the 
real ones (see Pkothonotary AeosTOLic); (2) the 
papal domestic pnitites {Artiistes urbanuSf PreeLatm 
urhanuSj PrcBlatus dometiUenfi)^ who are ap^iointed to 
this dignity by papal Brief. They have the right of 
wearing t<he garb of a prolat<; and of using in Solemn 
High ]\lass the special candle (palnmtoria)^ but not 
the other episcopal insignia (Motu Proprio Inter 
inultiplices” of PiusX, 21 February, 1905, in ‘‘ActaS. 
Sedis^^ XXXVIl, 491, sq.); (3) the supernumerary 
l)rivy chamberlains (Camerieri scgreli ao-pra-numeT^ 
ani), honorary chamberlains and chaplains, who may 
on special occ:isions v\’ear the same garb as the offi- 
ciating chamberlains of the popc.« All prelates have 
the title Monsignore and a special costume (purple) 
corresponding to their rank; the higher prelates en- 
joy in addition other special privileges. 

TAMBUitiNi, De iure abbntum et aliurum praMitorum tam regular 
rium quam aiccuUiriuni episropia inferiorum (3 vola., Lyons, l(V40); 
Banuisn, Die Romiache Knrie,ihre aruenu>&rtige Zuaammenaetzung 
u. ihre (leachiiftagang (MiluMter, 1851); lIiitLiNG, Rdmiache 
Kurie (Paderborn, lOOB); Hattandier, Anmiaire pontifical catho- 
lique (Paris, 1898 — ) ; Tkombbtta, De iurihua et privilegiia prato- 
torum Romance Curia (Sorrento, 1W)6); Baart, The Roman Court 
(Milwaukee, 189.5) ; Taxinton, The Ijaw of the Church (London, 
1906). .• » 

J. P. Kirsch. 

Pr6mare, Joseph Henri Marie de, missionary 
and sinologist, b. at Cherbourg, 17 July, 1666; d, at 
Macao, 17 Sept., 1736, entered the Society of Jesus 
17 Sept., 1683, and departed for China in 1698, He 
laboured .as missiona^ chiefly in the province 
Kwang-si. When the Christian faith was f)roscriber'l 
by En^ror Yong-tching, ii^ January, 1724, Pr^m^re 
was confined with his (;ollcagues in Canton. A still 
more rigorous edict banished him to Macao. In 
his retirement he studied profoundly the lungui^c 
and literature of China, and in»the opinion oi sin- 
ologisti) he, of all the okler missionaries, best suc- 
ceeded in grasping their pc^culiaritics and beauties. 
His principal work is entitled : “ Notitia Imguie sini- 
cffi”; in simple form it explains the rules and usage 
of the vulgar Chinese language {siaa shue)^ anxl the 
style of the written, literary language (wen trhang). 


The famous English sinologist, James Legge, calls it 
“an invaluable work, of which it could hardly be pos- 
sible to speak in too lii^h terms Father de Prdmare 
is one of tl^ missionaries who furnished Father Jean- 
Baptistc du Ilalde with the material for his “Descrip- 
tion de la Chine” (Paris, 1735). We owe him, in par- 
ticular, the translation of the maxims taken from the 
Shu-King (Du Halde, II, 298) ; of eight odes of the 
Shi-King (II, 308); of the “Orphan of the House of 
Tchao”, a Chinese tragedy (III, 341); the notes on 
the course of study, literary degrees and examinations 
of the Chinese (II, 251); etc. In “Lettres Edifiantes 
et Curieuses” we find many letters from Father 
Pr^marc. A much greater number of his writings are 
unedited, preserved, chiefly, at the National Library 
(Paris). Many undertake the defence of figurism, 
the name of a singular system of interpreting 
ancient Chinese books, the inventor of which was 
Father Joachim Bouvet. Following Bouvet, Pi^unare 
thought he discovered in the Chinese King (see 
China) suggestions of Christian doctrines and allu- 
sions to the mysteries of Christianity. The written 
Chinese words and characters arc to him but symbols 
that hide profound senses. The three or four iriission- 
aries who adopted these ideas of Bouvet were never 
authorized to publish them in book form. The most 
important work which P'ather de Premare wrote in 
their defence has only recently appeared, translated 
from the Latin by M. Honnetty, director of the 
“Annales do philosophic chr(*tienne”, aided by Abb6 
Perny, formerly missionary to China. It is entitled: 
“Vestiges choisis des principaux dogmes de la religion 
chretienm.*, <»xtrait.s des anciens livTcs chinois” (Paris, 
1878). 

De Backbr-Sommekvooel, Bibliolhkque dca icrivaina de la 
Compagnie de Jeaua, VI, 1196-1201; IX, 784; Cordier, Biblio- 
theca Sinica, I; Brucreu, Vhidea religieuaea, 6 Hcr., Ill, 425 
(1877). 

Joseph Brucker. 

Premonstratensian Canons (Canonici Recu- 
LAREs Pr.emonstratenses), founded in 1120 by 
St. Norbert at Pr(jmontr6, near Laon, Franco. At 
first they were not bound l)y any fixed rule, charity 
being the bond of their union, and the examph* of 
their founder their rule of life. After a while Norbert 
unfolded his mind to his disciples on the special regu- 
lations which they should adopt. He told them that 
he had already consulted learned bishops and holy 
abbots; that by some he was advised to lead an 
eremitical life, by others a monastic, life, or else to 
join the Cistercian Order. He added that, if he had 
to follow his own inclinations, he preferred the canoni- 
cal life of the Apostles, but that, before all, they must 
pray to know and do the will of God. It was then 
that St. Augustine, Bishop of Hippo, appeared to him 
and gave him his rule, saying: “I am Augustin(\ 
Bishop of Hippo; behold here the rule which I havx* 
written; if your fellow-brethren, my sons, shall have* 
observed it well, they shall staiul without fear in the 
presence of Christ on the terrible day of the last judg- 
ment”. As all agreed to the choice of a canonical 
institute, Norbert composed a formulary of their pro- 
fession, which they pronounced on the Feast of 
Christmas, 1121. To this formulary St. Norbert 
added fastings, abstinence, and other works of morti- 
fication, together with some pious customs and prac- 
tices peculiar to monastic orders, whereby his order 
became, as it were, monastico-canonical. 

The fiv^e particular ends of the Norbertine Order 
are: Lnns Dei in choro (the singing of thffe Divine 
Office); Zclus aniinarum (zeal for the salvation of 
souls); Spiritus jugis pcenitentioB (thi? spirit of habitual 
penance) ; Cultus Eucharisiicus (a special devotion to 
the Holy Eucharist): Cultus Marianus (a special de- 
votion to the Bless^ Virgin, mostly to her Immacu- 
late Conception) . The two first arise from the nature 
of a canonical order, which is both contemplative and 
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active. The third is taken from monastic orders. 
The fourth and fifth are characteristic of the Nor- 
bertine Order, to which these special devotions were 
bequeathed by the founder. The title of the first 
chapter of the “Statuta”, *‘De tremendo altaris Sac- 
ramento”, seems to indicate that devotion to the 
Holy Eucharist as a sacrifice and sacrament should 
have the first place in the heart of a son of St. Norbert. 

St. Norbert wrote an 

Office in honour of 

the Immaculate Con- k;: v ^ 

ception which oon- 2- ^ 

tamed these words: 

“Ave, Virgo quic Spi- • “ 
ritu Sancto praeser- . ~ 

vante, de tanto prirni 
parentis pcccato tri- 

umphasti innoxia!” » it ^ ^ - ' ^ ^ ^ 

*^^0 third chap^r of . 

with these words: 

”HoraE) Dcipara; Vir- l-^WWWI 

ginis Maria;, candidi 
ordinis nostri patro- 
nsB singularis, etc.” 

Guerenus in his 
the 

Canticle of Canticles : 

”St. Norbert, with Abbuy of Mn 

his holy Order, was 

raised up by Divine Providence to render conspicuous 
in his day two mysteries, the Blessed Sacrament of the 
Holy Eucharist and the Immaculate Conception of 
Our Lady”. 

As to the second end, zeal for souls, the preface to 
the ”Statuta” says: ”Our ofder is the propagation of 
God*s glory; it is zeal for souls, the administration of 
the sacraments, service in the Church of God. Our 
order is to preach the Gospel, to teach the ignorant, 
to have the direction of parishes, to perform pastoral 
duties, etc.” At the 
time of St. Norbert 
the clergy were not 
numerous, often badly 
prepared for their 
ministiy, and disso- 
lute. Besides, there 
were numerous vil- 
lages without church 
or priest. What was 
needed was clerical 
training to impart 
piety and learning. 

The order has had its 
share in the carrying 
out of this good work, 
and the Norbertine 
Abbeys have been | 
called, by popes and | 
bishops, seminaries of Abbey op T 

missionaries and par- 
ish priests. From its beginning the order has accepted 
parishes which \rerc, and are still, in many cases ad- 
ministered by Norbertine priests. That the Order of 
Pr^montr^ may obtain benefices and administer par- 
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succurrenduni,- wear the white scapular under their 
secular dress and have certain prayers to say. The 
spirit of the Third Order must evidently be the spirit 
of the order itself. The members should possess zea^ 
for souls, love mortification, and practise and pro- 
mote an enlightened devotion to the Holy Eucharist 
and to the Immaculate Conception. As a modem 
author (Duhayon, S..T., “La Mine d^or”, c. v) says; 
“By the institution 

M of the Third Order in 

the midst of the 
stream of temporal 
anxieties St. Norbert 
has introduced the re- 
ligious life into the 
family circle. No- 
body before St. Nor- 
bert had conceived 
the idea of realizing 
in the Church a state 
of life which should 
be midway between 
the cloister and the 
world, or in other 
words a religious or- 
der which should pen- 
etrate into the Chris- 
tian homes. . . . 

IDA ye, France After his death it was 

imitated by other 
founders, especially by St. Francis and St. Dominic”. 

Propagation of the Order. — ^The order increased 
very rapidly and, in the words of Adrian IV, it spread 
its branches from sea to sea. Before the death of 
Hugh of Fosse, the first abbot general, a hundred 
and twenty abbots were present at the general chap- 
ter. Of the first disciples, nearly all became abbots 
of new foundations, and several were raised to the 
episcopal dignity. Development was chiefly effected 
through the foundation of new abbeys, but several 

religious communities 
alreatly in existence 




' ' ■ ^ . ' 
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ishes was again decided by Benedict XIV by the ^he 


Bull “Oneroso” of 1 Sept., 1750. 

Composition op the Order. — The order is com- 
posed oj three classes: (1) priests and clerics under an 
abbot or provost; (2) nuns who embrace the Rule of 
St. Norbert; (3) members of the Third Order of St. 
Norbert. Both priests and nuns have a two years' 
novitiate and make solemn vows. In some countries 
Norbertine nuns are now bound by simple vows only. 
In the monasteries there arc laybrothers and lay- 
sisters who likewise make their vows. The members 
of the Third Order, originally called fralrett et sororea ad 


wished to adopt the 
constitutions of Pr^*- 
montr6 and wore affil- 
iated to and incorpo- 
rated with the order. 
We have already 
mentioned the names 
of abbeys founded in 
hVance, Belgium, and 
Germany, but colo- 
nies of the sons of St. 
Norbert were sent to 
nearly every country 
of Europe and even 
to Asia. In 1130 King 
Stephen gave tluun 
his castle on the River 
•L, Bohemia Keres, and thus was 

founded the Abbey of 
St. Stephen, the first of numerous monasteries in Hun- 
gary. Almaric, who had shared in St. Norbert’s apos- 
tolate, a famous preacher in aid of the Crusades, was 
requested by Innocent II to preach in Palestine. At 
the head of a chosen band of Norbertines he set out in 




11^6 for the Holy Land, where ho was hoepitg,bly re- 
ceived by Fulco of Anjou, King of Jerusalem, and by 
William, Patriarch of the Holy City. In the following 
year Almaric founded the Abbey of St. Abacus. 
Henry Zdik, Bishop of Olmutz, mime a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem. He visited St. Abocuc and was so much 
touched by what he saw that he asked to be received 
into the order. Having obtained sonfc religious, he 
returned to Bohemia and founded the Abbey of Mount 
Sion at Strahov, Prague. This abbey flourished so 
much that it was called the seminary of bishops, hav- 
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ing givcm eight bishops to Prague, ten to Olmiitz, and 
some to oth(3r dioceses; a patriarch (John of Luxem- 
butg) to Aquilcia, and a cardinal (John of Prague) to 
the Church. In 1141 the Abbey of St. Samuel, near 
Jerusalem, was founded, and in 1145 another at Beth- 
lehem. The abbeys were destn)yed in 1187, when 
many of the religious were put to the sword or perished 
in the fire. Those who escaped founded a new com- 
munity at Acre; but 
in 1291 this place, the 
last stronghold of the 
Christians in the Holy 
Land, was takem by 
the Sultan Saraf, who 
(ait to piec(js the ab- 
bot,, Kgide do Mario, 
and put t he roligioiis, 
twenty-six in num- 
ber, to death. 

In 1147 Abbot Wal- 
t('r of Laon hul a col- 
ony to Portugal and 
founded t he Abbey of 
St. ViiKJont , near Lis- 
bon. Two young 
Spanish noblemen, 

Sanchez (io Assures 
and Dominic, while 
travelling in France, 
had heard of St. Norbert. 
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They went to Pr6montr6 
and were admitted to the order by St. Norbert. Or- 
dained priests, tlmy were sent to preach in Spain, and 
having obtained a few religious from La Case-Dieu, 
an abbey in Gascony, they founded in 1143 the Abbey 
of Betorta, the first in Spain. In 1149 the mother- 
house sent some (jf its religious to found the Abbey 
of St. Samuel at Barletta, in Apulia, Italy. At the 
same time sons of St. Norbert went forth from one 
abb<33^ or another to found new houses in Great 
Britain and Ireland, Poland, Denmark, Norway, and 
even Riga on the Bal- 
tic Sea. In addition, 
sixteen cathedral 
chapters were com- 
posed of Norbert ine 
canons, under a 
bishop elected by 
t,hom. One of those 
was Candida Casa or 
Whithorn, in Scot- 
land. Itisim])ossiblc 
to give the exact nurn- 
IxTof abb(‘ys, priories, 
and convents of nuns, 
so mu(;h do the vari- 
ous lists differ from 
one another . Perhai^s 
the oldest list known 
is that which wias 


made for the general chapter of 1320, and given bv Le 
Paige. The most complete has b^n compiled by 
Hugo, the annalist of tne order. Some authors say 
that there were 1300 abbeys and 500 convents of nuns, 
without counting the smaller residences, but these fig- 
ures seem to be much exaggerated. However, what- 
ever these lists may mean, they show the prodigious 
fecundity of the order during the first two centuries vlf 
its existence. ^ 

Organization. — The hij^est authority of the order 
^is centred in the general chapter. The abbot general 
'presides over it, but he owes obedience tO^it. The 
abbot general has the power tz make the canonical 
visitation of any abbey, but his abbey is visited by the 
three princip^il abbots of the order, viz. by the Abbots 
of Laon, Florcffe, and Cuissy. The abbots are elected 
for life in a manner proscribed by the “Statuta”. 
The abbot names his prior and other officials of his 


abbey. In certain matters he has to obtain the con- 
sent of the majores de domo. The abbeys were divided 
into circaries (provinces), named after the countries in 
which th^y were situated. Each’circary had a visitor, 
and the most important had also a vicar-general 
named by the abbot general. Hugo in his Annales” 
gives the name of each abbey and convent and of the 
enreary to which they belonge ' The four large vol- 

limes of the * * Annales* ' 

give a descript ion and 
an historical notice of 
each abbey and hence 
they supply very im- 
portant information 
to the student of the 
history of the order. 
Hugo had also pre- 
pared and nearly com- 
pleted, when he died 
in 1739, two more 
volumes, the first of 
which was to treat of 
h^arned persons of the 
order and of the books 
they had written; the 
second was to give 
the lives of sons and 
daughters of St. Nor- 
bert who had been 
canonized or beatified, or who were deemed to have 
had the note of sanctity. The Rev. Leo Goovaerts, of 
the Norbertine Abbey of Averbode, Belgium, has since 
published a ‘‘Dictionnaire bio-bibliographiquc”, in 
which he gives the names of over three thousand au- 
thors, a notice of their lives, and a descript ion of the 
books they had written. George Lienhardt, Abbot of 
Roggensburg, gives in his **Ha[s;iologia^* the names of 
hundreds of persons, whoso holiness of life constitutes 
the brightest ornament of the Order of St. Norbert. 

Loss OP First Fervour; Causes and Remedies. — 

The spiritual fervour, 
so remarkable and 
edifying in the first 
two centuries, had 
gradually been grow- 
ing cold. A number 
of religious communi- 
ties were no longer 
animated by the spirit 
of St. Norbert. With 
the gradual disap- 
pearance of manual 
labour, intellectual 
activity, and certain 
observances, spiritual 
progress was retarded 
and even a kind of 
spiritual stagnation 
set in, to the great 
detriment of these communities. Affluence was an- 
»»t.her cause of this weakness. The first religious had 
(deared part of the forests, and by making the land 
more productive had created more resources, while the 
charity of benefactors had also increased the revenues, 
and with this affluence arose also a ^irit of worldliness; 
but another evil was that this affluence excited the 
rapacity of covetous men in Church and State. The 
superiors of some- houses had become more lax in 
abolishing abuses, and so irregularities had gradually 
crept in. Owing to the distance of many houses from 
the mother-house at Pr<$montr6 and also tb national 
aspirations, cohesion, the strength of any society, had 
been weakened in the order; alreiWy in Saxony, Eng- 
land, and Spain a tendency was observed in form sepa- 
rate congregations wit h regulations of their own. \yith 
the approval of the popes the austere rule, especially 
with regard to iM^rpetual abstinenct* fn>m flesh meat. 
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was mitigated first in 1290, then in the constitutions 
ot 1 505, and again in those of 1630, but in spite of these 
mitigationa|the‘‘Statuta” composed and approved in 
the time of St. Norbert have remained substantially 
the ^mc as they were in the beginning. At the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century a new spirit seemed 
to animate the whole order, but especially in Lorraine, 
where the venerable Abbot Lairvelz succeeded in re- 
forming forty abbeys and in introducing into them the 
observances of the primitive constitutions. It was 
seen that the order was full of vitality and doing good 
and useful work. To encourage the studies of their 
religious, colleges were established near some univer- 
sity, as at Rome, Louvain, Paris, Colome, Prague, 
Madrid, Salamanca, and elsewhere. To these colleges 
and universities young religious were sent. After the 
completion of their studies they returned to the abbey, 
where they taught philosophy and theology. 

Commendatory Abbots. — ^Td speak of one countipr 
only, the concordat between Leo X and Francis 1 in 
1 51 6, wliich gave power to the King of France to nomi- 
nate bishops, abbots, and other Church dignitaries, 
was abused to such an extent that, with reference to 
abbeys alone, bishops, secular priests, and even laymen 
were put at the head of an abbey, and sometiines of 
two or more abbeys. They took possession of all the 
temporalities, and 
frequently cared noth- 
ing for the material 
and spiritual welfare 
of the abbey. And 
all this was done when 
Lutherans and Cal- 
\'inists were making 
the fiercest attacks 
on the Catholic reli- 
gion, and when ear- 
nest men were plead- 
ing for reform in 
Catholic institutions. 

Hugo, the annalist of 
the order, who gives 
the lists of abbeys 
and of the abbots 
elected by the order 
or commendatory, shows how far the evil had pre- 
vailed for more than two hundred years. Tai4e (vol. 
II, 195) in his Etude sur Pr4montr6” (Laon,1874), 
writes that in 1770, of the 92 Norbertine abbeys and 
priories in France, 67 were given in commenfiam and 
only 25 had abbots or priors of the order. 

Loss OF Abbeys. — Owing to a decree of the general 
chapter numerous convents of nuns had already dis- 
appeared before the end of the twelfth century. As to 
abbeys and priories the continuous wars in many 
countries, and in the East the invasions of Tatars and 
Turks, made community life almost impossible and 
ruined many abbeys. The wars and the heresies of 
Hus and Luther destroyed several abbeys. The 
Abbey of Episcopia in the Isle of Cyprus was taken 
by Islam in 1571. The Huasites took possession of 
several houses in Moravia and Bohemia; the Luther- 
ans, in Saxony, Prussia, Denmark, and Sweden; the 
Calvinists, in Holland; and Henry VIII in England 
and Ireland. In Hungary many were destroyed by 
Solyman. With all these losses the order had still in 
1627 twenty-two provinces or circaries, and Lienhardt 
gives a list of 240 houses still in existence in 1778. 
Joseph 11 of Austria suppressed many houses and put 
others under commendatory abbots, but Leopold, 
Joseph’s siiccessor, restored nine abbeys and with these 
he incorporated others. The French Revolution sup- 
pressed in 1790 all religious houses in loanee, in 1796 
in Belgium, and afterwards all those in the occupied 
provinces of the Rhine. Only a few houses were still 
existing (9 in the Austrian Empire, 3 in Russian 
Poland, and 15 in Spain), but the abbitys in Spain wert 5 


suppressed by the revolution which convulsed that 
country in 1^3. The dispersed religious of the Bel- 
gian Province had long wished to reassemble and fofm 
new communities, but they were not allowed to do so 
under the Dutch Government (1815-30). When Bel-' 
gium was separated from Holland and made into a 
separate kingdom, freedom of religion was granted, 
and the surviving religious, now well advanced in 
years, revived community life and reconstituted five 
Norbertine houses in Belgium (see Backx). 

The religious of the confiscated abbey of Berne in 
Holland founded a new abbey at Heeswijk. The 
Abbey of Beme-Heeswiik has founded St. Norbert’s 
Priory at West De Pere, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 
To the priory is attached a fiourishing classical and 
commercial college. The Abbey of Orimbergen in 
Belgium obtained possesion of the former Norbertine 
Abbey of Mondaye in France, and founded a nenv 
abbey. Mondajje in turn founded the priories of St. 
Joseph at Balarin (Department of Gers) and of St. 
Peter at N antes . The Abbey of Tongerloo has founded 
three priories in England, viz. : Crowle, Spalding, and 
Manchester. The same abbey has also sent mission- 
aries to Belgian Congo, Africa, where the Prefecture of 
Ouell5 (Welle) has been confided to them. The pn'- 
fecture has four chief centres: Ibembo, Amadi, Gom- 

bari, and Djabir, with 
many stations served 
from each centre. 
The Abbey of Aver- 
bode founded three 
Priories in Brazil 
(Pirapora, Jaguarao, 
and Petropolis), with 
a college attached to 
each priory. The Ab- 
bey of the Park, near 
liouvain, hjis also sent 
to Brazil several 
priests who have 
charge of parishes 
and do missionary 
work. The Abbey of 
Grimbergen founded 
a house of the order 
at W'ctaskiwiii, in Alberta, Canada. The Priory of 
West Dc Pere has been made independent, with a 
novitiate of its own. The other priories are attached 
to the abbey by whi«h they were founded. 

In 1856 a new congregation of Norbertine canons, 
since incorporated with the order, was formed at 
Frigolet. Frigolet founded Conques and St-Jean 
de Cole in France, and Storrington and Weston- 
B^worth in England. The abbeys in Hungary have 
jointly founded Budapest a college where young 
religious of these abbeys study under Norbertine pro- 
fessors, and also follow the university lectures in order 
to obtain the diploma required to become professors 
in one of the six cofteges conducted by these abbeys. 
The order also possesses a college in Rome (Via di 
Monte Tarpeo) for Norbertine students at the Grego- 
rian University. The procurator of the order resides at 
this college, of which he is also the rector. At the 
death of L6cuy in 1834, the last Abbot General of 
Pr6montr5, the order was left without a spiritual head. 
In 1867 Jerome Zcidler, Abbot of Strahov, was elected, 
litt he die^ in Rome during the Vatican Council. At 
a general chapter held in , Vienna in 1883 Sigismond 
Stary, Abbot of Strahov, was elected. At his death 
he was succeeded by Norbert Schachinger, Abbot of 
Schlagl, ia. Austria. 

Statirtigs. — ^The fallowing statistics show the pres- 
ent state of the order in each circary. Particulars are 
also given having reference to some con'^^ent8 of nuns 
who, though no longer under the jurisdiction of the 
order, ore or have been i^lated to it. The figures have 
been taken from printed catalogues published in 
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December, 1910, or from letters since received. When 
the desired information had not arrived in time, a 
catalogue of a former year has been consulted. 

dreary of Brabant (Belgium and Holland). — Aver- 
bode Abbey: priests, 82; clerics and novices, 20; lay 
brothers, 36; of these, 27 prie.sts and 21 lay brothers 
have been sent to Brazil, and 2 priests and 3 lay broth- 
ers to Veile in Denmark. Grimbergen Abbey: priests, 
37; clerics, 5; lay brothers, 7; of these, 4 priests are 
in Canada. Park-Louvain Abbey: priests, 44; cler- 
ics, 4; of these, 8 priests in Brazil. Postel Abbey: 
priests, 25; clerics, 2; of these, 1 priest in Belgian 
Congo, and 1 in Brazil. Tongerloo Abbey: priests 


Bohemia: priests, 82; clerics, 13; the college of Pilsen 
is conduct^ by the abbey (professors, 10; students, 
380). Wilten Abbey, Tyrol: priests, 4;f; clerics, 3; 
lay brothers, 3. 

dreary of Hungary. — Csorna Abbey: priests, 38; 
clerics, 12; the abbey conducts and supplies professors 
to the gymnasium of Keszthely (I.*) professors, 325 
students), Szombathely (15 professors, 400 students). 
Jaszo Abbey: priests, 73; clerics, 37; the abbey con- 
ducts the following gymnasia and supplies the pro- 
fessors: Kassa, 50 students; another at Kas^a, 460 
students; Grosswardein (Nagy-VArad), 550 students; 
Rozsnyo, 200 students. These two abbeys have a 
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77; clerics, 19; lay brothers, 20; pf these, 14 priests 
and 5 lay brothers are in England; 10 priests and 10 
lay brothers in Belgian Congo. Berne-Hecswijk 
Abbey: priests, 41; clerics, 12; lay brothers, 9; a 
flourishing college with 100 stude.its is attached to the 
abbey. St. Norbert/s Priory, West De Pere, Wiscon- 
sin, IT. S. A.: priests, 19; clerics, 3; lay brothers, 4; 
and a college conducted by the fathers. 

dreary of France. — ^The Abbey of Mondaye and 
other houses are confiscated. Some of the dispersed 
religious formed a new house at Bois-Seigneur-Isaac, 
near Nivelles, Belgium; priests, 27; clerics, 7; lay 
brothers, 4. >* 

Cleary of Provence. — Abbey of Frigolet ajid all 
other houses are confiscated. The dispersed religious 
bought the former Norbertine Abbey of Tjeffe, Dinant, 
Belgium: priests, 38; clerics, 7; lay brothers, 8; of 
these, 4 priests in France; 8 priests and 2/slcrics in 
Eimland; and 2 priests in Madagascar. 

dreary of Austria. — Geras Abbey: priests, 26; 
clerics, 4. Neu-Reisch Abbey in Moravia: priests, 
11; clerics, 2. Schl&gl: priests, 43; clerics, 3. Sellau 
Abbey, Bohemia: priests, 20; clerics, 5. Strsihov 
Abbey, Prague: priests, 67; clerics, 8. Tepl Abbey, 


KAR dOlHrtONA UU 

college for their religious, who study at the University 
of Budapest; 17 students are at Budapest, and six 
clerics at the University of Fribourg. 

Convents of Norbertine Nuns (the Second Order ), — 
Oosterhout Priory, Holland, 48 nuns. Neerpelt 
Wory, Belgium, 23 nuns. Bonlieu Abbey, nuns ex- 
pelled from France, reassembled at Grimbergen, 
Belgium, 36 nuns. Lc Mesnil-St-Dcnis Priory, Seine 
et Oise, France, 31 nuns. Abbey of St. Sophia, Toro, 
Spain, 22 nuns. Abbey of St. Maria near Zamora, 
Villoria de Orbigo, Spain, 16 nuns. Zwierzyniee, near 
Cracow, Austrian Poland, 47 nuns. Imbramowice 
Abbey, Russian Poland; for a great many years the 
nuns were not allowed to admit novices, bvit some 
years ago leave was given with great restri(itions by 
the Ruasian government to admit a few. The Abbey 
of Czerwinsko, where there were only si^ very old 
nuns, was suppressed and the nuns sent to Imbra- 
mowice. Several novices were atbnitted, and at pres- 
ent there are at this convent 9 nuns. Priory of Berg 
Sion, near Utznach, in the Diocese of St . Gall, Swit- 
zerland, 30 nuns. Convent of \orl>ertine Nuns, 
Third Order, St. Joseph's at Heiligenberg, near 01- 
iniitz, with branch house St. Norbert's, at Prague. 
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itiun of Norbortine Sisters; moiher-iiouse 
;lI i)ulu;l, Hulgiuin, with branch houses. 

IIeimbdcheu, Orrh-n und Kongregationen (Faderborn, 1907). 

F. M. Geudens. 

Premonstratensians. Sec Premonstratensian 
Canons. 

Prdmontr6, Awbky of, about twelve miles west of 
Laon, Department of Aisno, France; founded by St. 
Norbert. The land had belonged to the Abbey of 
St. Vincent, to whom it had been given by a former 
Bishop of Laon. llcligious of St. Vincent’s had tried 
in vain to cultivate it. As shown in the charter of 
donation the place w’iis called PrcBmonstratuHf or 
prntum momlratumj Pr6-monire, probably from a 
clearing made in the forest, but the name has easily 
lent itself to the adapted meaning of locm pramon^ 
stratus, a place foreshown, as for example in the life 
of St. Godfrey, one of St. Norbert’s first disciples 
(1127): “ Venit ad locum verc juxta nomcn suum, a 
Domino proEsmonstratum, electum et praidestinatum” 
(.\cta SS., 11 January). A venerable traclition says 
that the Bishop of Laon and St. Norbert visited 
Pr6montrc about the middle of January and tliat the 
bishop gave the w'hite habit to St. Norbert on 25 
January, the feast of the Conversion of St. Paul. At 
the conclusion of the Council of Liege (1131), Inno- 
cent II and St. Norbert came to Laon and remained 
with Bishop Bartholomew. They also visited the 
Abbey of Pr6montr6 and were rejoiced to sec some 
live hundred religious — priests, clerics, and lay- 
brothers — all united in the observance of |hcir duties 
under Abbot Hugh of Fosse. In the general chapter 
of 1141 it was decided to remove the convents of nuns 
to at least one league’s distance from the abbeys of 
men. Hugh died on 10 Feb., 1 101, and was succeeded 
l)y Philip), then Abbot of Bclval in Argonne. John 11 
founded in 1252 a college or house of studies for Nor- 
bortine clerics at tlie University of Paris. 

At the death of Virgilius, forty-third Abbot General 
of Pr6montr6, Cardinal Francis of Pisa had intrigued 
so much at the Court of Rome that he succeeded in 
being named commendatory Abbot of Pr6montr6, and 
in 1535 took possession of the abbey and all its rev- 
enues. Cardinal Francis was succeeded by Cardinal 
d’Este, the pope’s legate in France, who held the ab- 
bey in cominendam until he died in 1572. Taiee 
(“Etude sur Premontr^*”, Laon, 1874, 210) calls these 
two cartlinals les fleaux de PrSmofitri. After the 
death of Cardinal d’Este a free election was held and 
Jf‘an Des Pruets, Doctor of the hjorbonne, an earnest 
and zealous priest, was elected, and his election con- 
firmed by Gr(?gory XIII, 14 Dec., 1572. With ad- 
mirable zeal and prudence Des Pruets undertook the 
difficult task of repairing the financial losses and of 
I)roraoting conventual discipline at Pr6montr6 and 
other houses of the order. He died 15 May, 1.596, 
and was succeeded by two zealous abbots, lx)ngpr6 
and Gosset; but the latter was succeeded by Cardinal 
Richelieu, as commendatory abbot. The last abbot 
general, Ij’FiCuy, was elected in 1781. At the French 
Revolution tlic confiscated Abbey of Pr6montr6 was 
bought by a certain Cagnon, who demolished several 
buildings and sold the matorial. Having passed 
through several liands, the property was bought by 
Mgr dc Garsignics, Bishop of Laon and Soissons, 
whose successor s()ld it to the Department of Aisne, 
by w'hom the buildings were converted into an asylum. 
Df the old abbey as it w'as from the twelfth to the six- 
teenth century hardly anything remains, but three 
large buildings of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries arc still standing. A part of one of these 
buildings is used as aPchurch, dedicated to St. Norbert. 

Ilnao, AnnnleH Prannonatrnlenaen (Nancy); Madklaini:. 
Histoire dtt St-Norheri (T.illo, 1886); OGnDKNS, Li/e of St. Norbert 
(London, 1886); Tai^k, PrimontrS, Etude eur I'Ahbage (Laon.. 
1872); Madela^ne, LWlhaye de PrSmontrS en tSfi£ (Caen); 
Valiisant, Histoire de Pr^montrfi (T.aon, 1S76). 
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Prendergast, Edmund. See Philadelphu, Arch 

DIOCESE OF. » 

Preparation, Day of. See Pababceve. 

Presanctified, Mass of the. See Good Friday} 
Holy Week. 

Presbyterianism in a wide sense is the system 
of ehurch government by repr(3sentative assemblies 
called presbyteries, in opposition to government by 
bishops (episcopal system, prelacy), or by congrega- 
tions (Congregationalism, independency). In its 
strict sense, Presbyterianism is the name given to one 
of the groups of ecclesiastical bodies that rcpres«uit 
the features of Protestantism emphasized by Calvin. 
Of the various churches rngdelled on the Swdss Ref- 
ormation, the Swiss, Dutch, and some German are 
known as the Reformed; the French as Huguenots 
(q. V.); those in Bohemia and Hungary by their 
national names; the Scotch, English, and derived 
churches as Presbyterian. Tnere is a strong family 
resemblance between all these churches, and many of 
them have gven their adherence to an “ Alliance of the 
Reformed Churches throughout the World holding 
the Presbyterian System”, formed in 1876 with the 
siiecial view of securing interdenominational co- 
operation in general church work. 

I. Distinctive Principles. — ^The most important 
standards of orthodox Presbyterianism arc the “West- 
minster Confession of Faith” and “Catechisms” 
of 1647 (see Faith, Protestant Confessions of). 
Their contents, however, have been more or less 
modified by the various churches, and many of the 
formulas of subscription prescribed for church officials 
do not in practice require more than a qualified ac- 
ceptance of the standards. The chief distinctive 
features set forth in the Westminster declarations 
of belief are Presbyterian church government, 
Calvinistic theology, and absence of prescribed forms 
of worship. 

A. Polity . — Between the episcopal and congrega- 
tional systems of chuteh government, Presbyterianism 
holds a middle position, which it claims to be the 
method of church organization indicated in the New 
Testament. On the one hand, it declares against 
hierarchical government, holding that all clergymen 
are peers one of another, and that church authority 
is vested not in individuals but in representative 
bodies composed of lay (ruling) elders and duly 
ordained (ruling and teaching elders). On the other 
hand, Presbyterianism is opposed to Congregational 
independency and asserts the lawful authority of tlie 
larger church. The constitutions of most of the 
churches provide for four grades of administrative 
court 8 : the Session, which governs the congregation; 
the Presbytery, which governs a number of congrega- 
tions within a limited territory; the Synod, which 
governs the congregations within a*largcr territory; 
and the General Assembly, which is the highest court. 
Generally the church officers include, besides the 
pastor, ruling elders and deacons. These officers 
are elected by the congregation, but the election of 
the pastor is subject to tlie approval of the presbytery. 
The elders with the pastor as presiding officer form 
the session which supervises the spiritual affairs of 
the congregation. The deacons have charge of cer- 
tain tmnporalities, and are responsible to the ses^bn. 

B. Theology. — The Westminster Confession gives 
great prominence to the question of predestination, and 
favours tht infralapsarian view of reprobation. It 
teaches the total deprar/ity of fallen man and the exi; 
elusion of the non-elect from the benefits of Christ’s 
atonement. But within the last thirty years there 
has beem a tendency to mitigate the harsner features 
of Calvinistic theology, and nearly all the iiDportant 
Presbyterian churches have officially disavowed the 
d»M-trint‘s of total flcfiravity and limited redemption 
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(Some have even gone ho fai* as to state a belief that 
all who die in infancy are saved. Such passages of 
tlw standards as proclaim the necessity of a union 
between Church and State and the duty of the civil 
^magistrate to suppress heresy have also to a great ex- 
tetit been eliminated or modified. In its doctrine 
on the Sacraments the Presbyterian Church is 
thoroughly Calvinistio. It holds that baptism is 
necessary to siilvation not ,as a means {necessitate 
medii)y but only as something that has been com- 
manded {necessitate prcecepti). It teaches that 
Christ is present in the Lord’s Supper not merely 
symbollically, as Zwingli held, nor, on the other hand, 
substantially, but dynamically or effectively and for 
believers only. 

C. Worship. — No invariable forms are recognized 
in the conduct of public services. Directories of wor- 
ship have been adopted as aids to the ordering of the 
various offices but their use is oi^tional. The ser-t 
vices are geiKirally characterized by extreme sim- 
plicity and consist of hymns, prayers, and readings 
fi'oin the Scriptures. In some of the churches in- 
struiTKMital music is not allowed nor the use of any 
other songs than those contained in the Book of 
Psalms. The communion rite is administered at 
stated intervals or on days appointed by the church 
officers. Generally the sermon is the principal part 
of the servict«. In Europe and in some American 
churches the minister wears a black govrn while in 
the pulpit. Of recent years cc^rtain Presbyterian 
missionary societies in the United States and Canada 
have used a form of Mass and other services accord- 
ing to the Greek liturgy in their missions for Ruthe- 
nian immigrants 

II. History. — The Presbyterian, like the Reformed 
churches, trace their origin to Calvin. The claims 
to historical continuity from the Apostles through the 
Waldenses and the Scotch Culdees have been refuted 
by Pr(\sbyterian scholars. It w'as in the ecclesiastical 
republics of Swit zerland that the churches holding the 
Presbyterian polity were first established. John 
Knox (q. v.), who had lived with Calvin at Geneva, 
impressed upon the 8(^ottish Reformation the ideas 
of his master, and may be regarded as the father of 
Presbyterianism as distinct from the Reformed 
chur(!lies. In 15G0 a Confe.ssion of Faith which he 
drew up was sanctioned by the Scotch Parliament, 
which also ratified the jurisdiction exercised by the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church. This 
was the beginning of the Kirk or tAc Scotch Kstablish- 
ment. There have been many divisions among the 
Presbyterians of Scotland^ but to-day nearly all the 
elements of Presbyterianism in that country have 
been collected into two great churches: the Es- 
tablished Church and the United Free Church (see 
Scotland, Establisued Church '*op). After Scot- 
land the important centres of Presbyterianism are 
England, Ireland, Wales, the British colonies, and 
the United States. , 

A. England. — ^Tnere was a strong Presbyterian 
tendency among certain English Reformers of the 
Bixt(?entn century. For a time men like Craniner, 
Latimer, and Hooper would have reconstructed the 
church after the manner of Geneva and Zurich, but 
during the reign of Elizabeth the ‘^prelatical” system 
triumphed and was firmly maintained by the sover- 
eign. This policy was opposofl by the Puritans w'^o 
inclhfled both Presbyterians and Congregationalists. 
Towards the close of Elisftibeth’s reign, the Presby- 
terians secretly formed an organization out of which 
• grew in 1572 the first English presbytery;, During 
the reigns of James I and Chafes I the strugf^lc be- 
tween l.he Established Church and Presbyterianism 
continued. In 1647 the Long Parliament abolished 
the prelacy* and Presbyterianism was established 
as the naf.ional religion. In the same year the West- 
minster Assembly c)f divines presented t-o Parlia- 


ment its Confession of Faith. With the restoration 
of the monarchy (1660), the State Church became 
once more episcopal. English Presbyterianism now 
began to decline. Its principle of goveuunent was 
quite generally abandoned for independent adminis- 
tration', and during the eighteenth century most of 
its churches succumbed to rationalism. Hut during 
the latter part of the nineteenth century there wjis a 
revival of Presbyterianism in England. Those who 
belonged to the United Presbyterian Church of 
Scotland coalesced in 1876' with the English Presby- 
terian Synod (an independent organization since tht; 
Scotch disruption of 1848), fonning the Presbyterian 
Church of England, which is a very active body. 

B. W'ales. — ^Tlie "Welsh Calvinistic Methodist 
Church” had its origin prior to, and independent of, 
English Methodism. Its first organization was ef- 
fected in 1736, and it shared the enthusiasm of the 
Methodists of England under the Wesleys, but dif- 
fered from them in doctrine and polity, the English 
being Arminian and episcopal, the Welsh, Calvinism 
tic and presbyterian. A Confession of Faith adopted 
in 1823 follows the Westminster Confession, but is 
silent as to election and the asperities of the Cal- 
vinistic doctrine of reprobation. In 1864 a General 
Assembly was organized. '^Fhe Welsh Presbyterians 
give great attention to home and foreign missions. 

C. Ireland. — ^The history of Presbyterianism in 
Ireland dates from the Ulster plantation during the 
reign of James I. The greater part of Ulster had 
been confiscated to the crown, and thither emigrated 
a large number of Scotch Presbjderians. At first 
they received special considerat ion from the Govern- 
ment, but this policy was reversed whilst William 
liaud was Archbishop of Canterbury. The indepen- 
dent life of Presbyterianism in Ireland began with the 
formation of the Presbytery of Ulster in 1642, but its 
growth was checked for a time after tin? Stuart res- 
toration in 1660. During the eighteenth and early 
pari, of the nineteenth century there was a general 
departure from the old standards and Unitarian 
tendencies caused various dissensions among the 
Ulster Presbyterians. There are still two Presby- 
terian bodies in Ireland that are Unitarian. The 
disruption in the Scottish churches and other causes 
produced further divisions, and to-day there arc, ex- 
clusive of the two mentioned above, five Presby- 
terian bodies in Ireland, the most important of which 
is the Presbyterian Church of Ireland. 

D. Colonial ami Missionary Churches. — Presbj'- 
terianism in Canada dates its origin from 1765, when 
a military chaplain began regidar ministrat-ions in 
Quebec. There was very little^ growth, however, 
until the early part of the nineteenth century, when 
British immigration set in. Before 1835 there were 
six independent organizations. The disruption of 
1843 in Scotland had its ec^io in Canada, and seces- 
sionist bodies were formed, but during the sixties 
four organic unions y)repared the way for the con- 
solidation in 1875 of all the important bodies into one 
denomination, the Presbyterian Church in Canada. 
There remain only two small organizations not af- 
filiated with this main body. The Canadian Church 
maintains many educational institutions and carries 
on extensive mission work. Its doctrinal standards 
are latitudinarian. Canada has the largest of the 
colonial churches, but there are important Presby- 
terian organizations in the other British possessions. 
In Australia Presbyterianism may be elated from the 
formation of the Presbytery of New South Wales 
in 1826. There have been several divisions since 
then, but at present all the churches of the six prov- 
inces are federated in one General Assembly. In 
New Zealand the church of Nortlf Island, an offshoot 
of the Scottish Kirk, organized 1856, and the church 
of South Island (founded by Scottish Free Church- 
men, 1854) have consolidated in one • Gener.Tl .\s- 
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Humbly. Thei’e is a cniiaijiorahle mijubei* of Sootoh 
and English Presbyterians in S. Africa. In 1909 they 
propose a basis of union to the Wesleyan Methodists, 
Congregatibnalists, and Baptists, but thus far with- 
out result. In Southern India a basis of union was 
agreed on by the Congregationalists, Methodists, 
and Prt\sbyte‘rians in July, 1908. There are Presby- 
terian churches organized by British and American 
missionaries in various parts of Asia, Africa, Mexico, 
S. America, and the West Indies. 

E. United Stales . — In tracing tlie history of Pres- 
byterianism in the United States, the churches may 
be divided into three groups: (1) the American 
churches, which largely discarded foreign influences; 
(2) the Scottish churches, directly descended from 
Presbyterian bodies in Scotland; (3) the Welsh 
church, a descendant of the Calvinistic Methodist 
church of Wales. 

(1) The American Churches. — The earliest Amer- 
ican Presbyterian churches were established in Vir- 
ginia, New England, Maryland, and Delaware during 
the seventeenth century and were chiefly of Eng- 
lish origin. The man who brought the scattered 
churches into organic unity, and who is considered as 
the apostle of American Presbyterianism, was Rev. 
Francis Makennie from the Presbytery of I^aggan, 
Ireland. With six other ministers he organized in 
1706 the Presbytery of Philadelphia, which ten years 
later was constituted a synod. Between 1741 and 
1758 the synod was divided into two bodies, the 
“Old Side” and the “New Side”, because of distigree- 
ments as to the requirements for the ministry and 
the interpretation of the standards. During this 
period of separation the College of New Jersey, later 
Princeton University, was established by the “New 
Side”, with Rev. John Witherspoon, afterwards a 
signer of the Declaration of Independence, as first 
president. In 1788 the synod adopted a constitu- 
tion, and a general assembly was established. The 
dissolution of the Cumberland Presbyte^ by the 
Synod of Kentucky led to the formation in 1810 of 
the Cumberland Presbyterian Church. From con- 
troversies regarding missionary work and doctrinal 
matters two independent branches resulted (1837), 
the “Old School” and the “New School”. Both 
lost most of their southern presbyteries when anti- 
slavery resolutions were passed. The seceders 
unitecr to form a southern church known since 1865 
as the Presbyterian Church in the United States, 
Fraternal relations exist between the northern and 
the southern churches, who are kept apart, especially 
by their different policies as to the races. In the 
Cumberland church the coloured members were or- 
ganized into a separate denomination in 1869. That 
same year the “Old School” and the “New School” 
reunited, forming the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America, the largest and most in- 
fluential of the Presbyterian bodies in America. 
Since then its harmony has been seriously threatened 
only by tlie controversy as to the sources of authority 
in religion, and the authority and credibility of the 
Scriptures (1891-4). This difficulty terminated with 
the trials of Prof. Charles A. Briggs and Prof. H. P. 
Smith, in which the court declared its loyalty to the 
views of the historic standards. In 1903 the church 
revived the Confession of Faith, mitigating “the 
knotty points of Calvinism”. Its position Became 
thereby essentially the same as that of the Cumber- 
land church (white), and three years later (1906) 
the two bodies entered into an organic union. A 
part of th^ Cumberland church, however, repudiated 
the action of its general assembly and still under- 
takes to perpetuate itself as a separate denomination. 

(2) The Scottish •Churches. — (a) Seceders. The 
second secessionist body from the established church 
of Scotland, the Associated Synod (Seeders), or- 
ganized through its missionaries in 1753 the As- 


sociate Presbytery of Pcninsyivnnia. Not- long after 
another separatist body of Scotland, the Old Cove- 
nanter Church (Cameronians), founded a daughter 
church in America known as the Reformed Presby- 
tery (1774). In 1782 these new seceder and covenan-^ 
ter bodies united under the name of Associate Re- 
formed Presb 3 rtcrian Church. Some members of the 
former body refused to enter this union and con- 
tinued the Associate Presbyteiy of Pennsylvania. 
There were secessions from the united organization 
in 1801, and 1820. In 1858 nearly all these various 
elements were brought together in the United Pres- 
byterian Church of North America. Two bodies that 
remain outside this union are the Associate Reformed 
Presbyterian Church, which since 1821 has main- 
tained an independent existence, and the Associate 
Synod of North America, a lineal descendant of the 
Associate Presbytery of Pennsylvania, founded in 
1858 by those who preferred to continue their own 
organization rather tlian enter into the union effected 
that year, (b) Cameronians or Covenanters. — 
The Reformed Presbytery, which merged with the 
Associate Presbytery in 1782, was renewed in an in- 
dependent existence in 1798 by the isolated covenan- 
ters who harl taken no part in the union of 1782. 
This renewed i)resbytery expanded into a synod in 
1809. In 1833 there was a division into two branches, 
the “Old Lights” (synod) and the “New Lights” 
(general synod), caused by disagi*eemcnts as to the 
attitude the church should take towards t.he Con- 
stitution of the United States. In 1840 two minis- 
ters, dissatisfied with what they considered laxity 
among the “Old Lights”, withdrew from the synod, 
and formed the “Covenanted Reformed Church” 
which has been several times disorganized and counts 
only a handful of members. In 1883 dissatisfaction 
with a disciplinary decision of the general synod 
(New Lights) caused the secession of a small number 
of its members, who have formed at 
the Reformeil Presbyterian Church 
States and Canada. Negotiations for a union of the 
general synod and the synod were made. in 1890, but 
were unsuccessful. 

(3) The Welsh Church. — ^The first organization 
of a Welsh Calvinistic Methodist church in the United 
States was at Rcinscn, N. Y., in 1824. Four years 
later a presbytery w:is established, and the growth 
of the denomination has kept pace with the increase 
in the Welsh population. The English language is 
fa.st gaining controPin the church services. 

III. Statistics. The Presbyterian denomina- 
tion throughout t he world, exclusive of the Reformed 
churches, numbers over 5,000,000 communicants. 
Of these the United States has 1,897,534 (12 bodies) ; 
Scotland, 1,233,226 (6 bodies): Canada, 289,556 
(3 bodies); Walfe, 195,000; Ireland, 112,481 (4 
bodies) ; England, 90,808 (2 bodies) ; Australia, 
50,000; New Zealand, 28,000; Jamaica, 12,017; 

S. Africa, 11,323. 

Bsnmon, Non~Caihd^ Denominationa *(New York, 1910), 
91-117; Lyow, a Studu.,of the Seda (Boston, 1891), 99-l()9; 
New Schaff^llerzog Eneyc.,of Religioua Knowledge^ IX (New York, 
1911), H, V. 

I. — ^A. — Hodoe, Diacuaaiona in Church Polity (Now York, 
1878) ; Idem, WhiU ia Preabyterian Law as Defined by the Church 
Courtaf (Philadelphia, 1882); Thompson, The Hiatorie Epia~ 
copate (Philadelphia, 1910). B. — Schafp, The Creeda of Chria~ 
tendom (New York, 1905), I, 669-817; III, 600-76; Hodqb, 
SyatenuUie Theology (3 vols., New York, 1885); S.mith, The 
Cmzd of the Preabyteriana (Now York, 1901); Encyc, of ReliMon 
and Ethica^ III (New York, 1911), Confeaaiona, C. — BX^rd 
Eutaxwt, or the Preabyterian Litur^ea (New York, 1855) ; SnfELDs, 
LUurgia Expurgata (New York, 1844); The Book of Common 
Worship (Philadelphia, 1906). 

II. — Kbri^, The People* a Ifiatory of Preabyterianism (Rich- * 
mond, 1888); Broadley, The Rise and Progreaa of Presbyte- 
rianism: Drtsdalb, Hiatorfof Preabyterianism in England (Lon- 
don, 1889) ; Reid, A History of the Preabyterian Church in Ireland 
(3 vols., Belfast, 1867); Patton, Popular Uiatory of the Preaby- 
terian Church in the United States (New York, lOOC); Thompson, 

A History of the Preabyterian Churches in the United States (New 
York, 189.5) in Am. Church Hist. Ser.^ VI, bibliog., zi-zzxi; 
Amer. Church Hist. Ser.. XI, 14&-479. 


Allegheny, Pa., 
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ni."-STi5initiN», The Pnabyt^ian Chwduf^ (FbilailelphiH. 
1910); lioBF.RT8, Tfte Preahyterian Handbook (PhUiidclphia, 1911). 

' J. A. McHugh. 

Presbytery. — ^'rhe part of the church reserved for 
the higher clergy was known in antiquity by various 
names, among them presbyleriunij betjause of its occu- 
pation during the liturgical functions by the priests at- 
tached to a church, arranged in a half-circle round the 
bishop. The presbytery was also known jis apaiSf 
exedra, concha^ designations referring to its form; 
hema from the fact that, it was eh^vated above the 
level of the nave and in consequence reached by a 
stairway of a few steps; tribune because of its location 
and gc^neral resemblance to the tribunal in eVil basil- 
i(!as whence the magistrates administered justice. 
These various names were, in the Middle Ages, mostly 
superseded by the term choiVf which in turn yielded to 
the modern term sanctuary. The presbytery was 
separated from the rest of the church by rails (can- 
edii). Kusebius, in his (hidication oration at Tyre 
(II. E., X, iv), describes this feature of t he church and 
its objects: “the Holy of Holies, the altar^^ he ex- 
plains, was inclosed with wooden lattice-work, accu- 
rately wrought with artistic carving to render it “inac- 
cessible to the multitude In Constantinople, as ap- 
p(*ars from the episode related by Theodoret in whicli 
the actors were Theodosius the Great and St. Ambrose, 
t.lie emperor was accustomed to remain within the pre- 
cincts of the prcisbjdery during the celebration of tlie 
liturgy, but in ( he West this was not permitted (Thco- 
doret, H. E., V, 17). The5 Council in Trullo (canon 
Ixix), following an ancient (radition, specifically ex- 
c!epta the cjiniKuor from the general rule reserv- 
ing the presbytery tp the clergy. From this strict, 
prohibition relative to the laity the term adyta 
(inacc<\ssibl(0 came to be used of the presbytery. 
rreahyterium also denoted a body of priests taken 
collectively. In Jiiodern times the liouse of the clergy 
isfrequcudly called the presbytery (presbythre). 

Binoham, AnHtniitien of the ChrUtiun Church , V, III, b. S (Ox- 
ford, isr>r>). Maurick M. Hassett. 

Prescription (Lat. pr<F, before, and scribere^ to 
write, in lat er legal Latin involving the idea of 
limitation) is a met hod {!reated by law for acquiring 
ownersJiip or ridding oneself of certain burdens on the 
fulfilment, of fixed conditions. It is, thc*reforc, cither 
acquisitive or liberating, t he former b(?ing fre<juently 
termed usiuuiption. Prescription has its origin in 
enactments of the <avil law which have been con- 
firmed by the canon law and which so far ;is tlie 
principle underlying them is conc(Tned are uni- 
versally acknowledged to be perfectly valid in con- 
science. Public good demands that provision should 
be made for security of title to property as well fis 
for the prevtMition of litigation as much as pos.sible. 
Hence the State, using its right of eminent domain, 
may for grave reasons of the common welfare trans- 
fer ownership from one individu'tfl to another or re- 
lease from lawful obligations. A person, therefore, 
who has under the projK^r conditions accjuimd real 
estate by prescription may retain it with a safe con- 
science even though the former owner were to appear 
and claim it. 

Prescription, deriving its value from positive law, 
presupposc?s certain conditions in order to produeje 
the.fiffect attributed to it. Moralists arc agreed that 
the object, the ownemhip uf which is to pass, must be 
open to prescription. It must be something that may 
be made the subject matter of private barter and to 
which it is possible to gain a title recognizecl by both 
natural and positive law. Thus one could nbt secure 
dominion over a public highway on pretence that 
prescription 4iad operated in his behalf. The reason 
IS that the authority of the law cannot be invoked, 
without which the process falls. 

2. The beneficiary must act in good faith. The 


civil coiles are not. so explicit in demanding this, but 
in conscience it is essential. This simply means that 
a man must be honestly convinced tlAt what he 
has in his possession really belongs to him. The 
Fourth Lateran Council requires this in no uncertain 
terms. Prescription cannot legitimize theft or de- 
tention of property known to be that of another. It 
may be noteil, however, that when the scope of the 
prescription is to free one from certain servitudes, 
and the attitude of him who profits by it necni only 
be passive, then “good faith is interpreted to mean 
that he should not hinder the other party exercising 
his right.; he is not bound to warn him that prescrip- 
tion is running against him. This has its applica- 
tion in rural tlistricts and wit h regard to such matters 
as the right to fish, to draw' w'ater, to pasture, and 
the like. Bad faith on the part of a decedent will 
revent his imniediate and sole heir from availing 
imself of prescription. The heir is then juridically 
one person with the deceasoti and must take over the 
latter’s obligations. Consequently he can no more 
benefit by it t.han could his predecessor. In addition 
the good faith which is indispensable for prescription 
postulates in the possessor of a thing some sort of 
title to it. It need not be a true title because then 
there would be no need of prescription. It must 
have the semblance of a good title, such as the pur- 
clnise of something which did not as a matter of 
fact belong to the seller, or at letist there must be 
valid ground for supposing the existence of a title 
fus in the case of things acquired by inheritance. 

From the ijoint of view of the law, prescription is 
unintelligible w'ithout the fact of possession, whether 
this last stand for the holding of some thing or the 
i'lijoyment of some right. Either way the possession 
referred to must be accompanied by a veritable 
proprietary state of mind and is not satisfied by 
fiduciary relations such as trusteeship or by those of 
deposit, rental, and the like. Tlu'ologians exact as 
necessary qualities of this possession that it should 
be peaceable, that is, not assailed by law'suits, sure, 
uninterrupted, and open, (hat is, not clandestine. 
Much stress is laid on the fact of possession by the 
common law which regards it as the very foundation 
of prescription. Tenure of property, other requisites 
being verified, will confer a right by prescrii>tion not 
ordy to the land or buildings as the case may be but 
also to such income as may have been derived from 
them in the meantime. 

The plea of pn^script ion cannot be successfully ad- 
vanced unless it can be shown that possession has 
been had over a period of time stipulated by law. 
This space is different for different kinds of goods. 
The canon law allow's prescription of movables on 
proof of possession for three years with at leaat a 
supposed title; without other title than that they have 
been held a long time, possession for thirty years is 
required. Against immovable ecclesiastical property 
prescription may be used only after possession for 
fort-y years, whilst a special provision demands an 
hundred years W'hen the action lies against, the Roman 
Church. The civil law in various countries er^ibits 
such substantial differences in fixing this require- 
ment that there is no way to summarize it. In 
general a longer time is required for immovable than 
movable property. In the United States of America 
many of the States exact twenty years for immovables; 
in Maine forty years are necessary, whilst in others 
the time sinks to seven or even five years as in Cali- 
fornia. In England rights of common an^^all other 
profits from land become absolute and indefeasible 
after sixty years. The same is true of rights of way 
and eiisements in general after forty years. More- 
over, prescriptive rights may be extinguished anti will 
be presumed to have lapsed when they have not betui 
used for twenty years, or sometimes even'less. 

Slater, Manual of Moral Theology (New York, 1908) I acn- 
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TON, Thr />fl»r »*/ thf Churrh (T/oinlon, lOOft'); SahetFI, Corn- 
peruiium theoL moral. Hall.ki<im, Opaa theoL 

morale (Prato^ 1899). JOSEPH F. DeLANY. 

In Civil Jurisprudence. — Prescription “in some 
form and under some name “ is said to liavc existed 
as a part of the municipal law of every civilized na- 
tion, except the Jewish [Angoll, “A treatise on the 
limitations of actions” (Boston, 1876), 5; Broom, 
“A selection of legal maxims” (London, 1911), 690; 
Domat, “The Civil law in its natural order”, Ir. 
Strahan (Boston, 1850), sections 2183, 2184], and 
Devas, “Political Economy” (London, 1901), 491, 
remarks that “the doctrine of prescription in econom- 
ics as well as in politics is essential to social wel- 
fare.” It is in accord with public policy that owner- 
ship of things which the law considers capable of 
ownership (Broom, op. cit., 279) should not remain 
forever uncertain, and that litigation should not be 
immortal, litigants themselves being mortal (Voet, 
cited on title page, Brown, “The law of limitation 
as to real property,” London, 1869), and their muni- 
ments of title i)erishable (Angell, op. cit., 2). In the 
old Roman law usucapio (rem usu capio) was the 
process by which a Roman citizen’s possession of a 
corporeal thing during a length of time defined by 
law “ripened . . . into full ownership” {dominium) 
(“The Institutes of Justinian”, tr. Bandars (London, 
1898), II, tit. VI; Pothier, “Pandectac Justinianeje ”, 
XLI, tit. IlL 1, 11]. Fundus” j remarks Cicero 
(Oratio pro Caecina, 26), “a patre relinqui potest^ at 
usucapio fundi, hoc est, finis solicitudinis ac periculi 
litium, non a patre relinquitur sed a legibus”, the 
land is derived from the ancestor, but its quiet 
enjoyment from usucaption. This method of Jis- 
surance of title was not open to foreigners (peregrini) ; 
nor could it be applied to provincial land [solum 
protdncicde), for in such land Roman law recognizeil 
no right of ownership, but right of ]joss(5asion only. 
To supply these defects there was provided under th<? 
empire, in favour of foreigners and of possessors of 
provincial land during a defined time, a written 
formula of defence or exception, otherwise called a 
prcsscriptiOj the longi ternporis or longai possess^ionis 
preescriptio. Taken alone, the word prcescripiio simply 
signified a formula available to defendants in a 
legal action for the purpose of limiting its inquiry 
(“The Institutes of Justinian”, Introduction, sect. 
104), and possession remained no more than a de- 
fence until a law of Justinian allowed a right of 
action founded on possession for thirty years [Girard, 
“Manuel 616mentaire de droit remain” (Paris, 1901), 
300, 298], the longissimi ternporis possessio [lAsage, 
“Roman Private Law” (Tx)ndon, 1906), 142). 

The op(;ration of usucapio was subject to some re- 
strictions similar to those of canon law prescription. 
A purchaser in good faith and for full value from a thief 
would not, by usucaption, acquire ownership in the 
thing stolen, nor would ownership thus accrue to one 
who acquired possession, knowing that the thing 
really belonged to another (Leage, op. cit., 135, 136). 
Nor could property be gained by usv^mpio or right 
of posse.ssion by preescriptio, in a thing taken by 
violence (Girard, oji. cit., 298; cf. as to preescripHo, 
299, note 3). law of Justinian just referred to 
conferred ownership on a possessor in good faith, 
but only if no violence had been used (Ijcage, op. cit., 
142). “Length of time”, remarks Domat, “does not 
secure unjust possessors from the guilt of sin, . . . 
on the contrary, their long ]K)8ses8ion is only a con- 
tinuancea>f their injustice.” But this authority on 
the modern civil law holds that “civil policy does not 
permit that possessors l)e molested after a long pos- 
session, or that thtey be obliged to make good their 
titles or even to declare the origin of their possession. 
For the pretext of inquiring after unjust possessors 
would disturb the |>eace and quiet of just and lawful 
possessors” (note to section 2209). 


In English law the t erra j)reK(9 jpiiou is applied to 
rights only which are defined to be incorporeal hei;^- 
ditaments, such as a right of way or a common or an 
advowson. “No prescription ’ ’ , remarks Blackstone, 
“can give a title to lands and other corporeal sub- * 
stances of which more certain evidence may be had” 
(Commentaries, II, 204, 266; III, 250). 

According to English law if a legal beginning be 
possible [English I^aw Reports, 17 Appeal cases (1882), 
648; Brown, op. cit., 139], it will be presumed from 
use during the defined time, such length of use estab- 
lishing a conclusive presumption that even a person 
whose use had commenced wrongfully has procured 
a legal title [Broom, op. cit., 689; Light wood, “A 
treatise on possession of land” (London, 1894), 153]. 
But this presumption only holds against a person who 
is deemed capable of assert ing his rights and who is 
not under legal disability; for contra non valenlem agere 
nulla currit prcescripiio (Broom, op. cit., 696). Against 
thosc^ unable t.o act tlie maxim vigilant Urns non dor mien^ 
tiims jura suhvmiurU — ^the law assist s those who are 
vigilant, not those who sleep over their rights — doc\s not 
apply [ibid., 689; Wood, “A treatise on the limitation 
of actions” (Boston, 1901), 416, 417]. The use neces- 
sary to gain right by prescription must not only be 
long, but “without force, without secrecy, as of right 
and without interruption” (Wood, op. cit., 418, note), 
“nec vi, ncc clam nec 'irrecario” (“The Institutes of 
.Justinian”, II, tit. iii). 

Until, as to most instances, altered by modern 
statutes, the period n^qiiircd to mak(i a prescription 
good by English law was “time whereof the mc^mory 
of man runneth not to the contrary”, and the law 
deemed memory to run as far bac^k at least as the 
commencement of the reign of Ricjhard I (a. d. 
1189) [Stephen, “New Commentaries on the Laws 
of England” (London, 1908), I, 468, 470; Ilor- 
wood, “Year Books of the reign of King Edward 
the First” (Dmdon, 1866), 130, 420]. In this 1 * 0 - 
<iuirc‘ment of time, ]>rescription and that other im- 
memorial right known as custom were alike. But 
prescription differs from custom in being p(?rsonal, 
while custom is local and for many persons, “generally 
as an undefined class but of a particular locality” 
(Brown, op. cit., 213). The ICiiglish law term f*)r 
the acquiring of title to land by long possession and 
claim is adverse possession. In England, during the 
early Norman period, tlie di.sci’otion of the judges 
regulated the time •within which possessors of land 
might be disturbed in their possession. Afterwards 
by various statutes the dates of certain important 
events, such as t he return of King John from Ireland, 
the coronation of Henry III, or, similarly to prescrip- 
tion, tlie commencement of the reign of Richard I, 
limited the commencement of various actions to 
recover land (Lightw(x>d, op. cit., 154, 155). The 
cjarliest statute defining a certain number of years as 
a limitation to an action affecting land was a statute 
of 32 Henry 8 [Cfirson, “Real ploptTty statutes” 
(liondon, 1902), 124]. Possession of land neces- 
sary to gain title by ailviTse possession must bo 
“so open, notorious and important as to operate as 
a notice to all parties that it is under a claim of 
right”; the possessor “must possess, use and occupy 
the land as own(?r and as an owner would do,” not as 
would a mere trespasser (Wood, op. cit., 583, 584). 

• Charles W. Sloan^s. 

PAsenee, Real. See JCucharist. 

Presence of Ood^,^Doctrinal. — All solid devotion , 
and devotional practices must be founded upon the 
truths of faith, and thftse truths must be borne in miild 
when treating of the presence of God from an asceti- 
cal and devotional point of view. First,«it is of faith 
that God is present oy His Essence everywhere and in 
all things by reason of His Immensity. (Creed of St. 
Athanasius; Council of Latcran, c. “Firmiter”; Vati- 
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can Council, Scss. Ill, c. i.) It is also of faith that 
God is in an especial manner really and substantially 
present in the souls of the just. This indwelling of 
God in the souls of the just is attributed by what the- 
ologians call appropriation to the Holy Ghost, but in 
reality it is common to the three Divine Persons. 

Ascalical, — To put ourselves in the presence of God, 
Dr to live in the presence of God, as spiritual writers 
?xprcss it, means to become actually conscious of God 
as present, or at least so to live as though we were thus 
actually conscious. It is a simple act which involves 
the impression of the unseen Being with whom we 
have immediate relation and familiar converse, whose 
goodness towards us is assured, and who loves us with 
sin everlasting love; who exorcises a particular provi- 
dence among us, who is present everywhere and 
“who”, in the w'ords of Carilinal Newman, “is heart- 
reading, heart-changing, <?ver accessible and open to 
penetration” (Grammar of Assent, 112). The simple 
child as well as the advanced contemplative may thus 
repri\sent God as present to the mind, and live in the 
consciousness of llis presence. It is only the angels 
and blessed w'ho can behold the face of God. 

Tlic servant of Gotl or the devout soul may be mind- 
ful of J lis presence in another way, namely, by the ex- 
tucise of reason directed by faith. He sees God in the 
earth, the sea, the air and in all things; in heaven 
where He manifesf.s His glory, in hell where He carries 
•out the law of His justice. He thinks of Him as pres- 
ent in all 1 hings wit hin us and without us, and espe- 
cially as dwelling secretly in his innermost soul, hidden 
from all our senses, yet speaking, as it were, to the 
conscience with a voice that is in us but not of us; the 
voi(!(i of One who is with us yet over us. 

Devotional , — One may tliorefore practise the devo- 
tion of living in the presence of God: (1) by a lively 
faith in that Divine presence, that God is near us and 
writ hill us .as Elias says: “the Ijord liveth ... in 
whose sight I stand” (111 Kings, xvii, 1; cf. IV Kings, 
iii, 11); (2) when distracted the mind may be easily 
brought l)a(!k to the remembrance of God’s presence 
by the simple n^flection: “The Lord is here”; “The 
liOrd sees me”; (3) ivhen occupied with conversation 
or business by breathing from time to time some secret 
aspiration or affection for God and then keeping the 
mind recollected; (4) in dereliction of spirit, by keeping 
God in mind more faithfully, knowing that nothing 
can come betw'cen Him and the soul but grave sin, 
through which His special operation in the soul by 
grace ceases. Men may be sai'd to come to God as 
they become more like Him in goodness, and to with- 
draw from Him, when they become unlike Him by 
their wickedness. 

As the immediate preparation for mental prayer, it 
is fitting and necessary “ to place ourselves in the pres- 
ence of God”. This is to be done by an act of faith in 
the Divine presence, from which should follow: (1) an 
act of adoration; (2) an act of humility; (3) an act of 
sorrow or contrition; (4) an act petition for light and 
grace. These acts may be made in the interior of the 
soul. 

Dix)8iiTa, Inslitutio Sinritualis, English version by Wilber- 
FOBCK (London, 1900); Devine, A Manual of Mystical Theology 
(London. lOO:)); St, Francis oe Sales, Trealiae onihe Loveo/Qod; 
Tyrrell, Hard Sayings (London, 1898); Lbssiur, De perfedioni^ 
bus (livinis: de Immensitate Dei; Valloonera, Mystioa Theologia 
Dili ThomoB (Turin, 1890). ARTHUR DeVINE. 

uPresentation, Order of the, founded at Cork/ire- 
land, by Nano (Honoris^ Nagle (see below). Jn 1775 
she entered with some companions on a novitiate for 
the religious life. With them she received the habit 
29 June, 1776, taking the name of Mothex* Mary of St. 
• John of God. They made their first annual vows 24 
/une, 1777. The foundress had begun the erection of 
y a convent close to that which she had built for the 
/ Ursulinos, and it was opened on Christmas Day, 1777. 
They adopted as their title “Sisters of the Sacred 
Heart”, which was changed in 1791 to that of “Pres- 


entation Sisters”. Their habit was similar to that of 
the Ursuliiies. The second superioress was Mother 
Mary Angela Collins. Soon after her succession a set 
of rules, adapted from that of St. Augustine, was 
drawn up by Bishop Moylan, and approved by Pius 
yi in Sept., 1791. This congregation of teaching 
sisters was raised to the status of a religious order by 
Pius VII in 1800. 

Communities from Cork were founded at Killarney 
in 1793; Dublin in 1794; and at Waterford in 1798. 
A second convent at Cork was established in 1799, 
by Sister M. Patrick Fitzgerald; and a convent at 
Kilkenny in 1800, by Sister M. Joseph McLoughlan. 
At the present day, there are 62 convents, and about 
1500 sisters. Each community is independent of the 
mother-house, and subject only to its own superioress 
and the bishop of its r(*spective diocesi*. The schools, 
under the British Govcriiinent Board, have for their 
first object the Catholic, and moral training of the 
young, which is not interfered with by the Govern- 
ment. The secular system followed is the “National ”, 
superseded, in many cases, by the “Intermediate”, 
both of which ensure a sound English education; to 
which arc added domestic economy, Latin, Irish, 
French, and German. The average attendance of 
children in each of the city convents of Dublin, Cork, 
and Limerick is over 1200; that in the country con- 
vents between 300 and 400, making a total of 22,200 
who receive an excellent education gratis. For girls 
who are obliged to earn a living, work-rooms have 
been established at Cork, Youghal, and other places, 
where Limerick lace, Irish point, and crochet arci 
taught. The first foreign country to receive a Presen- 
tation Convent was Newfoundland in 1829, when 
Sisters Josqihine French and M. de Sales Lovelock 
w'ent from Galway. There arc now' fourteen houses of 
the order on the island and about twenty in the United 
States, the first of which was founded at San Francis(M) 
by Mother Xavier Cronin from Kilkenny in 1854. 

In 1833 a house was founded by Mother Josephine 
Sargeant from Clonmel at Manchester, England, from 
which sprang two more, one at Buxton and one at 
Glossop. Their schools are well attended; the num- 
ber of children, including those of an orphanage, 
being about 1400. India received its first founda- 
tion in 1841, when Mother Xavier Kearney and some 
sisters from Rahan and Mullingar est.ablished them- 
selves at Madras. Soon four more convents in the 
presidency were founded from this, and in 1891 one 
at Rawal Pindi. Their schools are flourishing, corn- 
rising omhanages, and day and boarding-schools, 
oth for Europeans and naiives. At Raw'al Pindi 
the sisters do much good work among the Irish 
soldiers, who go to them for nligious instruction. In 
1866 Mother Xavier Murphy and some sisters left 
Fermoy for a first foundat ion at Hobart Town, Tas- 
mania, under the auspices of its first archbishop. Dr. 
Murphy. There is a branch of this house at Launces- 
ton. St. Kilda, Melbourne, received sisters from 
Kildare in 1873, and Wagga Wagga a year later, with 
Mother M. John Byrne at their head. From these 
two houses numerous others branched forth to all 
parts of Australia; to-day there are over twenty con- 
vents, about 500 nuns, and thousands of children at- 
tending their schools. de Sales Whyte. 

Presentation Order in America. — About half a 
century after its establishment, the Presentation 
Order sent four sisters from the Galw^ay convent to 
Newfoundland, at the request of Dr. Fleming, Vicar 
Apostolic of the island. The mother-heuse is at St. 
John’s; there are now (1911) thirteen convents, 120 
nuns, and over 2000 pupils. In November, 1854, some 
Presentation Nuns arrived at San Francisco from Ire- 
land. Mother M. Teresa Comerford and her sisters 
had great initial difficultie.«s; but ArchViishop Alemany 
succeeded in interesting prominent Catholics of the 
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city ill their work, and in course of time two fine con- 
vents were built within the city limits, besides con- 
vents at Sonoma and Berkeley. The earthquake of 
1906 destroyed both of their convents in the city, with 
practically their entin^ contents; but the sisters have 
courageously begun their work afresh, and bid fair to 
accomplish as mucli good work as in the past. 

The Presentation Convent, St. Michael’s, New York 
City, was founded 8 Sept., 1874, by Mother Joseph 
Hickey, of the Presentation Convent, Terenure, ("o. 
Dublin, with two sisters from that convent, two from 
Clondalkin, and seven postulants. Rev. Arthur J. 
Donnelly, pastor of St. Michael’s Church, on com- 
pleting his school building, went to Ireland in 1873 to 
invite the Presentation Nuns to take charge of the 
girls’ department. The consent of the nuns having 
been obtained, Cardinal Cullen applied to the Holy 
See for the necessary Brief authorizing the nuns to 
leave Ireland and proceed to New York, which was 
accorded by Pius IX. The work of the nuns at St. 
Michael’s lias been eminently sxiccessful. From 1874 
to 1910 there have been entered on the school register 
16,781 names. In 1884 the sisters took charge of St. 
Michael’s Home, Green Ridge, Staten Island, where 
over two hundred destitute children are cared for. 

In 1886 Mother Magdalen Keating, with a few si.s- 
ters, left New York at the invitation of Rev. P. J. 
Garrigan, afterwards Bishop of Sioux City, and took 
charge of the schools of St. Bernard’s Parish, Fitcli- 
burg, Massachusetts. The mission proved most flour- 
ishing, and has branch house.s in West Fitchburg and 
Clinton, Massachusetts; Central Falls, Rhode Island; 
and Berlin, New llamp.shire. The order was intro- 
duced into the Diocese of Dubuque by Mother M. 
Vincent Hennessey in 1874. There are now brnneh- 
houses at Calmar, Klkader, Farley, Key West, liawler, 
Waukon, Clare, Danbury, Whittemore, and Madison, 
Ncbniska. The order came to Fargo, North Dakota, 
in 1880 under Mother Mary John Hughes, and TX)sse.ssea 
a free school, home, and academy. 8t. Colman’s, 
Watervlict, New York, wjis opened in 1881, the sisters 
having charge of the flourishing orphanage. In 18Jk> 
some sisters from Fargo went to Aberdeen, South 
Dakota, and since then, under the guidance of Mother 
M. Joseph Butler, they have taken charge of schools at 
Bridgewater, Bristol, Chamberlain, Elkton, Jefferson, 
Mitchell, Milbank, and Woonsocket, beside.s two hos- 
IMtals. There are in the United States 438 members 
of the order, who conduct 32 parochial schools, at- 
tended by 6909 pupils; 5 academies, with 416 pupils; 
3 orphanages, with 519 inmates; 2 hospitals. 

Mother M. Stanislaus. 

Nagle, Nano (Honoria), foundress of the Presen- 
tation Order, b. at Ballygriffin, Cork, Ireland, 1728; 
d. at Cork, 20 April, 1784. After an elementary edu- 
cation in Ireland, w'here Catholic schools were then 
proscribed, she went to France for further studies, 
where some of her kinsmen w^ere living in the suite of 
the exiled King James, and entered on a brilliant social 
life in the court (jircles of the capit al. One morning, 
when returning from a ball, she was struck by the 
sight of crowds of working-men and women waiting 
for a church to be opened for early Mass. A few weeks 
later she returned to Ireland, and only the stringent 
laws then in force against Catholic educational activ- 
ity prevented her from consecrating herself at once to 
the Christian training of Irish children, who were 
growing up in ignorance of their Faith. A short time 
spent a postulant at a convent in France confirmed 
her belief mat her mission lay rather in Ireland, a con- 
viction strengthened by the advice of her directors. 
Her first step on returning to Ireland Was to familiarize 
herself with the work of some ladies who had privately 
organized a school in Dublin, and, on the death of her 
inothiT and .sister, .she went to Cork, where in the* face 
of the most aefverse conditions she began her crusade 


against the ignorance and vice there prevalent. Her 
first pupils were gathered secretly, and her part in the 
undertaking having been discovered, it was only aft^r 
a period of opposition that she secured the support of 
her relatives. In less than a year, however, she had • 
established tw’o schools for boys and five for girls, witli 
a capacity for about two hundnjd. The foundress her- 
self conducted the classes in Christian doctrine and 
instructed those preparing for First Communion, 
searching the most abandoned parts of the city for 
those in need of spiritual ancl temporal help. Her 
charity extended also to aged and infirm women, for 
whom she established an asylum at Cork, and espe- 
ciallj' to working-women, whose persevcran(!e in hiit h 
and virtue was a source of solicitude to her. The de- 
mands of her numerous charitable u ndertakings proving 
excessive for her resources, she solicited contributions 
from house to house, at the cost of much humiliation. 

For the purpose of peri)etuating her work she de- 
cided to found a convent; and a community of Ursu- 
lincs, young Irishvromen trained especially for the 
purpose, wiis sent to Cork in 1771, although they did 
not venture to fus.sume their religious garb for eight 
years. As the Ursuline Rule, with which Nano had 
not thoroughly acquainted herself, did not permit 
entire consecration to the visitation of the sick and the 
cMlucalion of poor children, .she resolved to form a 
community more peculiarly adapted to the duties she 
had taken up, while remaining a devoted friend of the 
Ursulines. In 1775 she foundcjd the Pr(^sentation 
Order (see above). She set an example of charity and 
self-abnegation to her community, giving seven hours 
daily to the class-room and four to prayer, in addition 
to the demands of her duties as superior and her work 
of visitation. It was said there was not a single garnet 
in Cork that she did not know. Her austerit ies and 
the persistence with which she continued her labours 
in the mo.st inclement weather brought on a fatal ill- 
ness; she died exhorting her community to spend 
themselves for the poor. I ler remains were interred in 
the cemetery of the Ursuline convent she had built. 

Florence Rudge McGahan. 

Presentation, Religious Congregations of 
THE. — (1) Daughters of the Presentation^ founded in 
1627 by Nicolas Sanguin (b. 1580; d. 1653), Bishop 
of Senlis, a prelate who was atoning by a life of sanc- 
tity for the errors of an ill-spent youth. Having given 
himself unstintingly to the service of the plague- 
stricken during a pest which devastated Senlis during 
the early years of his episcopate, he turned his atten- 
tion to the foundation of a teaching order to combat 
the prevailing ignorance and the resulting vice in the 
diocese. Two young women from Paris, Catherine 
Dreux and Marie ^de 4a Croix, began the work of 
teaching in 1626 and the following year were formed 
into a religious community, which shortly afterwards 
was enclosed under the Rule of St. Augustine. The 
opposition of the mqfiicipal authorities gave way be- 
fore the Bull of erection granted by Urban VIII (4 
Jan., 1628) and letters patent of liOuis XIII granted 
in 1630, the year in which the first solemn profession 
was held. In 1632 papal permission was obtained for 
two of Bishop Sanguin’s sisters and a companion to 
leave for a time their monastery of Moncel of the 
Order of St. Clare, to form the now community in 
th%reli^ous life. Seven years later they were re- 
ceived as members into the new order, over wljfbh 
they Resided for more tharf’ thirty years. The con- 
gregation did not survive the Revolution, although 
under Bon%parte one of the former members orgii- 
nized at ^^enlis a schocj which was later taken oyei; 
by the municipality. The Im-bit was black serge over 
a robe of white serge, with a white guimpe, a blaclL 
bandeau, and veil. The original constitution.s seem to \ 
have been altered by Mgr Sanguin’s nephew and suc- 
cessor in the See of Senlis, owing to the frequent ref- 
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erence made in them to the devotion of the Slavery 
of Our Lady, which was suppressed by the Church. 

(2) Sisters of the Presentation of the Blessed Virgin^ 
founded in 1684 by Ven. Marie Poussepin at Sain- 
ville in the Diocese of Chart^res, for teaching and the 
care of the sick. At the time of the religious disturb- 
ances in PYancc, over seventeen hundred sisters were 
engaged in France, Spain, South America, and Asiatic 
Turkey, where they have charge of a number of 
schools and protectories for girls. At Agua do Dios in 
Colombia they care for a colony of lepers. In 1813 
the mother-house was established at Saint-Sym- 
phorien near Tours. 

(3) Sisters of the Presentation of Mary^ also called 
White Ladies, founded in 1796 at Montpezat oy Ven. 
Marie Rivier (d. 1838), assistetl by the Abb6 Pontan- 
iiier, for the instruction of poor girls. The first novi- 
tiate was opened at Thueys, near Aubenas, but the 
mother-house was permanently established at Bourg- 
Saint-And6ol in the Diocese of Viviers. The congre- 
gation soon spread over Franco and in 1853 a house 
wfis established in Canada. At the time of the dis- 
persion of the religious orders in France the congre- 
gation numbered two tliousand members in charge 
of schools and orphan asylums. The Polish mother- 
house is at Cracow. 

(4) Sisters of the Presentation of Our Ijody^ founded 
at Ghent in 1805 by Miss Weewauters, in religion 
Mother Mary Augustine, and Canon de Decker (d. 
1874) for the education of girls. The mother-house 
is at Saint-Nicolas, on which arc dependent a number 
of filial houses, with about two hundred members. 

IIkimrucheh, Orden u. Kongregationen (Paderborn, 1907); 
IIlSi.YOT, Diet, dea Ordrea rel. (Paris, 1859); Vie de M. Ritier 
(Avignon, 1842). 

Florence Hudoe McGahan. 


Presentation, Riuut of. — Out of gratitude for the 
foundation or endowment of churches and benefices, 
the Church grants founders, if they wish to reserve it, 
the right of patronage, the first and chief privilege of 
which is the right of presenting a cleric for the ben- 
efice. Presentation therefore means the naming to the 
eijclesiastical authorities of a suitable cleric, thereby 
(conferring on the latter the right to have the vacant 
benefice. Like election and nomination presentation 
confers on the cleric presented areal right (j'os ad rern), 
so that the ecclesiastical superior entrusted with the 
institution may not give the benefice to another. 
There are many forms of the right’ of patronage; here 
we need refer only to the right of ecclesiastical patron- 
age belonging to ecclesiastical bodies as such, e. g. a 
chapter, and to the right of lay-patronage, posseased 
by laymen or ecclesiastics in their private capacity. 
Hence there exist notable differences in the manner 
of exercising the ri(^ht of patronage, ds might naturally 
be expected, especially when we remember that the 
foundations or endowments giving rise to the right of 
ecclesiastical patronage are made, with property al- 
ready belonging lo the Church (sec Patron and 
Patronage). Theoretically no tmecial form of pres- 
entation is necessary: it suffices ii the act signifies the 
presentation, and excludes anything that might indi- 
cate a collation of the benefice, and if there is no 
simony; in practice it is made in writing, generally 
after voting has taken place or an arrangement has . 
been made, when the patron is not an individual an^ 
when there are co-pjatrons. It is communicated to tne 
ecclesiastical superior, usually the bishop, who has to 
per form the canonical institution. The patron exer- 
• cbwjs his right personally if past the age of puberty 
(fo^irteeu or twelve years resppetively), although he 
m^/ act by an attorney; if he has not attained this 
a^, he must act through those who have authority 
c^er him: niothcr, guardian, protector. If the patron 
^8 an individual, he makes the presentation by himself ; 
if it is a college, e. g. a chapter, a secret vote is taken 
and an absolute majority is required ; if the co-patrons 


act individually, as when the different members ot a 
family are called on to present a candidate, the most 
important point is to observe all the regulations gov- 
erning the foundation; account is taken of the 
branches of the family and of the persons in each 
branch, in which case a relative majority is sufficient . 
A ballot is re.sorted to also whcMi th(^ pat ronage is (?xer- 
cis^ by a numerous community, i\ g. the men of a 
parish who have attained their majority. In case of a 
tie, the bishop selects one of the candidates proposed. 
As to the suitability of the candidate, see Patron and 
Patronage. Often, in virtue of a local law, as in 
Austria, the patron must select from a list of suitable 
candidates three for ecclesiastical patrons. By the 
acceptance of tla^ pn^stmtation, the cleric presented 
acquires immediately the right to the benefice, if the 
patronage is eccl(\siastical; but the right is definitive 
only, if the patronage is lay, on the e.xpiration of the 
four months allowed tlie ])a1ron to exercise his right of 
presentation, unless the bishop has already proccM^ded 
to the institution. On learning of the presentation 
and acceptance, the bisho]) exaininc*s into the fitness 
of the candidate, whom lu^ admits or rejects according 
to the case; if he admits him, he givcis him canonical 
institution, regularly within two mont hs; if he rejects, 
the patron may present another, nnle.ss in the pre- 
vious instance he had knowingly pn'sented an unfit 
candidate (cf. Lib. Ill, Decret., tit. xxxviii, “De jure 
patronatus”; Cone. Trid. Scss. VII, c. 13; Sess. XXIV, 
c. 18; Sess. XXV, c. 9, do Rc‘f.; see also Benefk’e). 

See commentaries on De. jure pntrouutus. III, xxxviii, and VI; 
Fei<i{aki.s, Promptu bibliotheca, s. y. Hcmficia, a. Ill and V; .s. 
V. Juapatronatu.it; SAOMCi.r.RH, Lchrhitrh d. kathoL Kirchenrechta 
(FreiburK, 1909). §S4. A. HOTTDINIION. 

Presentation Brothers. -In the early part of the 
nineteenth century when t he Penal Laws were relaxed, 
and the ban which was placed on the Catholic educa- 
tion of youth in Ireland during a long period of perse- 
cution was removed, great (efforts were made to em- 
ploy the opportunities whicli a comparat ive freedom 
placed within the reach of Irish Catholics, and several 
new religious congregations of both men and women 
sprang into existence. Amongst these was the Insti- 
tute of Presentation Brothers founded by Edmund 
Ignatius Rice. The Brothers continued a diocesan 
congregation approved of by Rome until 1889, when a 
change was effected in the constitution of the body 
with a view to its more rapid development. With the 
sanction of the bishops under whom the Brothers then 
laboured, all the houses of the Instif.ute were united 
under a superior-general and Leo XI II approved and 
confirmed the new constitutions. The rapid spread of 
the order since then has been very marked. It now 
has several branches in each of the provinces of Ire- 
land, and is also established in England and Canada. 
The Brothers conduct colleges, primary schools, indus- 
trial schools, and orphanages. A new novitiate and 
training college has been erected at Mount St. Joseph, 
Cork. The superior-general resides there. The Com- 
missioners of National Education, after investigating 
the methods of training adopted by the institute, fully 
approved of t hem and njcognized the training college. 
In the colleges, special attention is paid to the teach- 
ing of experimental science. Classes are taught in 
connexion with the Intermediate Education Board 
and Technical Department. Students are prepared 
for the Civil Service as well as for the National 
University. In the industrial schools and orphan- 
ages, in addition to the ordinary school studies, 
various trades are taught, as also agricq^ure and 
horticulture. Moreover, all the boys get a two years* 
course in manual instruction. 

Brother De Sales. 

Presentation of Mary, Congrecjation of the. 
This congregation, devf»ted fo the educjition of young 
girls, was founded in 179() at TIkmivIs, .VrdcVhc, 
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t rance, by the Venerable Mother Marie Rivier. The 
mother-house is now at Saint-An(l<5ol, Ard^che. The 
superior gAieral is the Mother Marie Ste-Honorine. 
The provincial house in Canada was founded on 18 
October, 1853, by Mgr Jean-Charles Prince, first 
Bishop of St. IIya(*inthe. It is also the mother-house 
and the religious make their vows there. The first six 
religious, with Mother Marie St-Maurice as superior, 
settled at Stc-Marie de Monnoir, where Rev. E. Cre- 
vier, pastor of this parish, had prepared a convent for 
them. Th(.*y opened a boarding-school and a class for 
day pupils; both of these are very prosperous at the 
present time. In 1855 the novitiate was transferred 
to St. Hugues (in the county of Bagot), and in 1858 it 
was definitively located at St. Ilyacinthe in a convent 
which was occupied up to this time by the Sisters of 
the Congregation of Notre Dame of Montreal. This 
house was of insufficient accommodation and the com- 
munity was obliged to erect, not far from the seminary, 
a large building of which they took possession in 1876. 
The house occupied since 1858 then became an 
academy. Later it was necessary to add a large annex 
to the fi rst building. The students were installed there 
in 1007. The provincial house is at the same time the 
mother-house of the institution in Canada. The 
Congregation of the Presentation of Mary comprises 
30 hou.ses in Canada and 16 in the United States, edu- 
cating 13,670 children. 

Sister Mary St. David. 

Presentation of the Blessed Virgin Mary, Feast 
OF THE. — ^Tho Protoevangel of James, the Gosiicl of 
Pseudo-Matthew, the Gospel of the Nativity of Mary, 
and other apocryphal writings (Walker, ^^Apocryph. 
Gosp.”, Edinburgh, 1873) relate that Mary, at the age 
of three, was brought by her parents to the Temple, in 
fulfilment of a vow, there to be educated. The corre- 
sponding feast originated in the Orient, probably in 
Syria, the home of the apocrypha. Card. Pitra (Anal. 
Spici. Solcsrnensi, p. 275) hiis published a great canon 
(liturgical poem) in Greek for this feast, com|X)sed by 
some Georgios” about the seventh or eighth ceiituiy. 
The feast is mi.s.sing in the earlier Mcnology of Con- 
stantinople (eighth century) ; it is found, however, in 
the liturgical documents of the eleventh century, like 
the ‘‘Calend. Ostromiranum” (Martinow, “Annus 
graeco-slav.”, 329) and the Mcnology of Basil II 
(et(roSos rrji wavaylas OeordKov), It appears in the 
constitution of Manuel Comnenos (1166) as a fully 
recognized festival during which the law court s did not 
sit. In the West it was introduced by a French noble- 
man, Philippe de Mazidres, Chancellor of the King of 
Cyprus, who spent some time at Avignon during the 
pontificate of Gregory XI. It was cclcbrate<l in the 
presence of the cardinals (1372) with an office accom- 
modated from the office chanted, by the Greeks. In 
1373 it was adopted in the royal chapel at Paris, 1418 
at Metz, 1420 at Cologne. Pius II granted (1460) the 
feast with a vigil to the Duke of Saxony. It was taken 
up by many dioceses, but at the end of the Middle 
Ages, it was still missing in many calendars (Orote- 
fend, “Zeitrechnung'^ III. 137). At Toledo it was 
assigned (1500) by Cardinal Ximenes to 30 September. 
Sixtus IV received it into the Roman Breviary, Pius V 
struck it from the calendar, but Sixtus V took it up a 
second time (1 September, 1585). In the province of 
Venice it is a double of the second class with an octave 
(1680); the Passionists and Sulpicians keep it as a 
double of the first class; the Servites, Redemptorists, 
Carmclitfi^, Mcrcedarians, and others as a double 
of the second with an octave. In the Roman Cal- 
endar it is a major double. The Greeks keep it 
for five days. In Some German dioceses, under the 
title “Illatio**, it was kept 26 November (Grotefend, 
III, 137). 

Kbllnfr, fieortoloffie (Freiburg. 1901); Nilles, Kal. Man. 
(Innsbruck. 1897); Holwbck, Fa&;t Jt/armni (Fmnmrg. 1892). 

F. G. Holweck. 


Prester John, name of a legendary Eastern 
priest and king. * 

First Stage. — The mythical journey to Rome of 
a certain Patriarch John of India in 1122, and his, 
visit to Callistus 11, cannot have been the origin of 
the legend. Not until much later, in a MS. dating 
from the latter part of the fifteenth-century “Tracta- 
tus pulcherriinus” (Zarncke), do we find the patriarch 
and priest united in one person. The first combina- 
tion of the two legends appears at the end of the 
twelfth century, in an apocryphal book of devotions 
called the? “Narrative of Elisous**. The first au- 
thentic mention of Prester John is to be found in the 
“Clironjcle*^ of Otto, Bishop of Freising, in 1145. 
Otto gives as his authority Hugo, Bishop of Gabala. 
The latter, by order of the Christ ian prince, Raymond 
of Antioch, went in 1144 (after the fall of Kdcssa) 
to Pope Eugene II, to report the grievous position 
of Jerusalem, and to induce the West to send an- 
other crusade. Otto met the Syrian prelate at 
Viterbo, where in the pope's presence he learned 
that a certain John, who governed as priest and king 
in the Far East, had with his people become con- 
verted to Nestorianisin. A few years earlier he had 
conquered the brother inonarchs of Media and Persia, 
Samiardi. Prester John had emerged victorious 
from the terrible battle that lasted three? days, and 
ended with the conquest of Ecbatana; after which 
the victor started for Jerusalem to rescue the Holy 
Land, but the swollen waters of the Tigris compelled 
him to return to his own country. He belonged to 
the race of the throe Magi, their former kingdoms 
being subject to him. His enormous vrealth was 
demonstrated by the fact that he carried a sceptre 
of pure emeralds. 

It is doubtful if the West gave unreserved credence 
to this tale, judging from the long silence of its 
chronicles. Some twenty years later there came to 
light in unaccountable ways letters from this mys- 
terious personage to the Byzantine emperor Manuel, 
Barbarossa, and other princes, which roused ex- 
travagant hopes. About a hundred manuscripts 
of the letter to Manuel of Constantinople are still 
extant (with many variants), and afford an in- 
teresting insight into this exceedingly complicated 
fiction. This wild medieval tale contains the 
principal incidents of the long Alexander legend. 
This letter is probably a Ncstorian forgery. From 
that time it was believed that a Christian kingdom 
existed in the Far East, or in the heart of Asia. 
The legend furnished a wealth of material for the 
poets, writers, and explorers of the Middle Ages. 
In England Sir John Mandeville exploited it to 
excess. In Gern\any Wolfram von Eschcnbach, in 
“ Parsifal ”, was the first to unite the legend of the Holy 
Grail with this history of Prester John. He found 
many and more extravagant imitators (e. g. Albrecht 
von Scharfenstein ki “ Jiingere Titjirel”). 

It is questionable whether the letter of Pope 
Alexander III, dated from the Rialto in Venice in 
1177 and beginning with the words “Alexander 
cpiscopus [or Papa], servus servorum Dei, carrissimo 
in Christi filio Joanni, illustro et magnifico Indorum 
regi”, has anything to do with Prester John. The 
pope had heard many rumours of a powerful Chris- 
til-n ruler in the East. His physician in ordinary, 
Philypus, on returning ffom those parts, brqfight 
him further information. The pope sent his don- 
fidant to the king with the much-discussed leuber, 
and an Invitation to enter the Roman Chufch; * 
also a (Viution againvt boastfulness about his tajit 
power and wealth. Provided that he listeneoV to 
this warning, the pope would willing^ grant i^s 
two requests (apparently, to cede him a church 
Rome, and to accord him certain rights in the church 
of the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem). The result 
of this mission is not known; but judging from the 
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details in the letter, it is certain that the recipient 
wjiB no mythical personage. The pope may have 
recognized him as the Presbyter of the legend, but 
•this is uncertain. 

Historical Foundation of tub Oiucjin of the 
Legend. — Otto von Freising does not mention the 
exact year of the battle between the Eastern conqueror 
and the Persian sultan; he only remarks that in 1145 
it had taken place “ante non multos annos”. On the 
other hand, there is found in the .Annals of Admont 
(1181), part of which, as far as 1141, are a continua- 
tion of Otto^s chronicle, the following note: “Johannas 
presbyter rex Armeniie et Indite cum duobus rogibus 
fratribus Persarum et Medorum pugnavit (j^ vicit”. 
Minute research has shown that in that year the 
Persian Sultan Sanjar wtis completely vaiupiished by 
a conqueror from the cjist, not very far from the an- 
cient Ecbatana. The Arabic historian Ibn-el-At.hir 
(lir)0-1233) says that, i.i the year of the Urgira of 
530 (1141). Saniar^ the most 
)owerful oi the vSeliuk princ<‘s, 
lad mortally otTeiuled his vas- 
sal the Shah of Kharezm. 'Flic 
latter called to his assistance 
Ku Khan, or Korkhan of China 
(Chinese, Yeliutaschc), wlio 
had come in 1 122 from Shirthcrn 
China at tlie head of a mighty 
army. Korkhan killed Sanjar 
and 100,000 of his men. The 
Arabic versions an.^ substan- 
tially corroborated by otluT 
Asiatic historians of that epoch: 
by the Syrian writer Abulfa- 
radsch (on account of his Jew- 
ish descent called Bar Hebrjeus, 

122G-8ti), by the Arabic Abul- 
feda (1273-1331), the Persian 
.Mirkhond (1432-89) etc. It is 
not certain whether the Spanish 
Jew, Benjamin of Tudcla, who 
travelled in Central .Asia in 
1171, refers to this event. If 
so, the hypothesis based on the 
researches of d'Avezac, Opptni , 

Zarncke, and Yule becomes a 
certainty, i. e. the land of this 
uncertain and shifting leg(*nd 
is the Kingdom f)f Karakhitai 
(1141-1218), founded in Cen- 
tral Asia by the ])riest-king of the tale. The disputed 
points are the name, the religion, and the priestly 
character of the mysterious personage. 

Independently of the much (earlier work of 
d’Avezac, Oppert thinks that Ku-Khan, Korkhan or 
Corchan (Coirclian), as the Eiist- Asian conqueror is 
called in the eJironicles, could easily have become 
Jorchan, Joe.haiian, or in Weste/ri parlance, John; 
this name was then very popular, and was often given 
to Christian ami Mohammedan i)rinccs (Zarncke). 
History knows nothing about (he Christianity of 
YeliiUaachc. Y et it is clear that the league of the We.st 
against the Mohammedans stirred up the opprevssed 
Christians on the borders of Tatar Asia to look for a 
deliverer. The sacerdotal character of the legendary 
king still offers an unsolved riddle. ^ 

^COND Stage. — The political aspect of the legend 
again came forward in the thirteenth ceutur>^. In 
November, 1219, Damietta was conquered by the 
crusaders. In the spring of 1221 the rep^t was cir- 
(;ui^ed among the victors t^at in the Ei^t, King 
D.’ivid; either the son or nephew of the Presbyter, had 
T)^iaccd himself at the head of three powerful armies, 
^nd was mbving upon the Mohammedan countries. 

^An Arabic prophecy foretold that when Easter fell on 
3 April, the religion of Mohammed would be abolished. 
This occurred in 1222, and many expected that King 
XII. -26 


Djivid and his host would offer their support to the 
long-awaiting army of Frederick II. The enthusiasm 
that this announcement crcate<i in the can^) at Dami- 
etta led to a premature outbreak of the Franks against 
Cairo, and the defeat of the army. The hi.sU)ri(*al 
germ is easily discovered. King David is no other 
than the Mongolian conqueror Jenghiz Khan, who af 
this time with, three legions puslnui forward towards 
the West, and in a most sanguinary battle annihilated 
the power of Islam in Central Asia, llcj and many of 
his successors w(*ns favourable to the Christians, ami 
averse to the Mohammedans; the Mongol Kingdom 
also surpas.s(id all Asiatic principalities by its display; 
but the name of David given to the Eastern conqueror 
still remains uncxiJained. 

Third Stage. -TIk* horriVjhi slaughter committer! 
by the Mongols sr)on provcnl that they wore no pious 
pilgrims bound for tlu; Holy Sepulchre, still less were 
they Christians. After a short time the legend as- 
sumed another form. It said 
that the Mongolians were the 
wild hordr^s mentioiK^d in the 
Presbytcr\s letter to Manuel. 
They had risen up against 
their own ruler, King David, 
rntinh^ring both him and his 
father. The “Spociilurn his- 
loriale” of Vincent of Beauvais 
says; “In the year of our Ixml 
1202, after murdering their 
ruler [David] the Tatars sc^t 
about destroying th(? people”. 
Certain historical fact s form the 
basis of this remarkable report. 
Bar Hebrajus mentions that in 
1006 the Mongolian tribe of the 
Kcu-iats in Upper .Asia had be- 
come Christians (Nestorians). 
According to the account of 
RubriKpiis, the Franciscan, 
these Keriats were related to 
the Nay mans, another Mon- 
golian shepherd tribe, and paid 
tributes to their ruler Coirchan; 
th(»y also were Nestorian Chris- 
tians, and in that vicinity were 
considered the countrymen of 
Prester John, ^''hc prince of 
the Keriats, Unc-Khan, wius in 
1202 eomplef.ely subject to the 
sufK^rior power of Jenghiz Khan, wlio meanwhile 
was on the friendliest terms with his family, thus 
giving the Keriat s a certain amount of independence. 
Marco Polo spi^aks of Unc-Kh;in as th^^ “great prince 
who is called Prester John, the wliole world speaking 
of his great ])Ower”. In 1229 the celebrated mission- 
ary John of Monte Corvino converted a Nestorian 
prince belonging to this tribe, who afterwards served 
Mass for him (Rex Gregorim de illustri genere Magni 
Regia qid diet us f nit Presbgter Johannes). And yet 
neither he nor the ot her missionaries, who at this time 
were trying to convert the Mongolian princes of Upper 
Asia, paid mu(4i attention to the extravagant embel- 
lishincmts of the legend. One of these missionaries, 
Odoricus de Foro Julii, wrote “that not a Iiundredth 
part of the things relatetl of Pnjster John were true”. 
For centuries the Prince of the Keria was looked upon 
as the Prester Jolin of the legend. The papal librar- 
ian Assemani and the geographer Hitter justified this 
scientific, hypothesis by a mass of original i^cuments. 
It is undoubtedly true, that in this explanation of the 
legend many of its peculiarities are more clearly 
brought out; e. g. the sacerdotal character of the 
hero; for according to Rubruquis, the Nestorians of 
that locality were accustomed to dedicate to the 
prie.sthood even the children in their v".radles. The 
main point, however, Is sfUl unoxplaiin>d, namely, (lie 
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origiQ of the legend; the account of Rubruquis, how- 
ever, carefully considered, supports the Oppert- 
Zarncke hj/pothesis, and elucidates the transition of 
the legend from thti Karakhiiai, to the Keria. 
Zarncke meanwhile agrees with Oppert onlv in essen- 
tials, and in many points sharply and unjustly 
criticizes his colleague. Oppert is an Orientalist, 
Zarncke is not. 

Fourth Sta(je. — With the collapse of the Mongol 
Kingdom, hitherto the setting for this legend, the 
latter, finding no favourable background in Upper 
or Middle Asia, was shifted to the hill country of the 
Caucasus, or to indefinite parts of India. It is true? 
that all earlier accounts of the Presbyter designated 
Iivlia a.s his kingdom, but in the Middle Ages the term 
India was so vague that the legend obtained in this 
way no definite location. But in the fourteenth cen- 
tury f here appeared many real or fictitious accounts of 
voyages (Zarncke), which pointed to the modern East 
Indies as the kingdom of the Priest-King. The most 
important document of this, or a somewhat later 
period, is the afore-mentioned “ Trac-tat us pulcher- 
nmus”. In some maps, especially a Cat alonian pub- 
lished in 1375, wo find Christian kingdoms given in 
India. In another map of 1447, towers are to be 
found at the foot of the Caucjisus, and underneath is 
written: “The Presbyter, King John built these 
towers to pnn’ent (the Tatars] from reaching him”. 
The Admoiit Annals (1181) had already spoken of the 
Presbyter as King of Armcniia. Professor Brun of 
Odessa supports the hypot hesis foumled on these and 
other plausible grounds, namely that the Armenian 
general, Ivam^, wlio iu 1 124 gaincnl a great victory over 
the Cresc(mt,, was the first Presbyter John (Zeitsch. f. 
Erdkundc, 1875, 279). 

Fiffh Staue. — Marco Polo speaks of the country 
called Abascia ikj part of India, meaning probably 
Aby.ssiiiia. Many scholars (aiming others Yule) are 
of the opinion that Pope .Vlexander's enigmatical let.- 
ter was sent to th(? Negus of hhhiopia; at a much 
earlier time it was customary to sec in him the Pres- 
byter of the legend. In 1328 the Christian bishop. 
John of Columbo (not Colombo) in India, designatetl 
the Negus as Prester John: quem vos vocatis Presire 
Johan. In Jcrusalein at the beginning of the fifteenth 
century the .\byssinian priests described their country 
to the Chri.stian Portuguese merchants as the King- 
dom of Prester John. The Grand Master of the 
Knights of R]io<le.s oxpre.ssed the same opinion in a 
letter written to King Charles VH of Franco in 1448. 
This interpretation was most popular at the end of 
the fifteenth and I lie beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, on account of the voyages of discovery made by . 
the Portuguese, who at first persistently sought the 
PresbytoFs kingdom along the whole African coast 
(Vasco de Gama even carried wdth him let ters of in- 
troduction to this supposed Christian ruler), and 
believed that in Ethiopia they had at last fallen in 
w’ith him. As a matter of fact, the Christian King- 
dom of Abyssinia had for centuries successfully with- 
stood the oaslaughts of Islam. The Negas combined 
in his person a kind of spiritual with temporal power, 
and the name of John recurs in a remarkable manner 
in the long line of princes of that land. The oldest 
map, discovered by P. Jo.seph Fischer, on which 
America is mentioned (1507), places the PresbyteFs 
country in Asia (Province of Thebet; Tibet) in the 
following words: “This is the land of the go^ King 
and lord, known as Prester John, lord of all Eastern 
and Southern India, lord of all the kings of India, in 
whose nfltUntains are found all kinds of precious 
stones.” On the Carta Marina (1616) it is placed in 
Africa: “Regnum •Habe.sch et Habacci Presbiteri 
Joh. siv(^ India Maior Ethiopie” etc. In later 
times it was thcj gencjral opinion that Abyssinia was 
the Pnwbyti^v’.s native land, ” Terra rlo Preste”, as 
the Portuguese called it. Only towards the end of 


the seventeenth century did this opinion disappear. 
In Leutholf’s great work on Abyssinia (Frankfgrt, 
1681) it is said that the laild had been wrongly named 
the Presbyter’s kingdom. The legend had a stimulat- 
ing effect on Portuguese discoverer.s, and indirectly* 
encouraged the mi.ssionary activity of Franciscans 
and Dominicans in Central A.sia and China, th(i con- 
version of the Mongolian ruler being often their goal. 
‘Some also exhibiteii a certain scientific inf^erest in the 
^lution of the legend; the narrative of Rubruquis, for 
instance, is still the starting point for all modern 
research. 

Yulk, Cathay ami the W’ai/ Thither, I7.'t sq.; Marco Polo 
(2nd ©d.), I, 229-.'J3; II, Uitteii, Erdkunde wn Anien 

(2nd ed.w Berlin, 1828); Recueil de Voyages el dv 

MimoireF puhlie juir la SociHc dr (liog rapine, IV (Paris, 1839), 
Oppert, Per Presbyter .fohannt's in Sage und (iesefi. 
(2nd ed., Berlin, I87t)); Zakni’KK, Fiiuf I.eipziger Programme 
(187.3-7.'>), the first fj)ur revi.s<*(l l\v the same author in vijI. 
XVII of Abhandl. der k. sdchi*. (IvteUsch. d. \\'isst‘nsc.haften, vul. 
VIF, phil-hiator. Klasse 1879, Per Priester Johavnes, I. p. 

827-10.30, II. Ahh. in vol. XIX. vol. VIII. phil histor. KIns.se 
1883-86; Ostasialischer Loyd, XV (1902;, 18i9 .s(j. 

Alois Stockmann. 

Preston, Thomas, alias Roger Widdrington, 
Benedictine, d. in the Clink prison, 5 April, 1640. Ht* 
.studied first at the Englisli Colk'ge in Rome, Jiis 
professor of theology being the distinguished Jesuit 
Vasquez. He was professed in (he Benedictine 
Order in 1590 at Monte Cassino, bt'ing then a priest 
of mature age, and, stiys W'tiltloii, a It'arned and 
virtuous man. Ho was sent on the Engli.sh mission 
in 1603, landing at Yarmouth, and lived with Dom 
Sigebert Buckley (the last survivor of th() monks of 
Westminster) until t he latbu ’s death in 1710. Before 
this he had been indicted at the Mid(llo.sex Sessions 
for the crime of being a priest and the year after 
Dom Buckley’s death he stHuns to have been in 
prison, as he delegatcnl his authority to two other 
monks. Expelled from England three years latcjr, 
he took part at Ri>ims in the negotiations for the 
union of the English monks of Monte Cjissino, 
Valladolid, and the old JOnglish Congregation, lie 
returned to England and was again imprisoned, 
first in the Clink, on the south .side of the ’I'haiiies, 
and later in the Archbislioj) of Canterbury’s palace 
at Croydon. In one prison or another he wrote, 
under the assumed name of Widdrington, several 
works treating of tln^ oath of allegiance i)r()])ose(l by 
King James I, of which (together with many (jtlier 
Benedictines and secular priests) ho was an upholder 
and apologist against iho Jesuits. M’eldoii says t.liat 
Preston “cjvermore disowned” the books written 
under the name of Widdrington, but there* is no doubt 
that he was the* author of them. "'Fo wards the end of 
his life, however, ke seems to have altered his views, 
or at any rate to have made full submission on the 
question of the oath to the authorities of Rome. 

Rbynbr, Apostolatus BeneAietinorum in Anglia (Poimi, 1626), 
app., ii, ix; Weldon, Wtronological Notes,, concerning the Eng. 
Conor. O. S. B. (Stanbrook. 1881), 40. 43, 46, 76, 94, 96. 180; 
Oliver, Collections Illustrating the Hist, of the Catholic Religion 
(London, 18.'>7), 521, 522; Foley, Records of the English Province 
S. J., ser. I (I^ndon, 1877) , 268, note; Milner, Supplementaro 
Memoirs of English Catholics (London, 1820), .33; Berinoton, 
Memoirs of Oregorio Pamani (BirininKham, 1793), 121, l.'iO; 
Gilia>w, Bibl. Piet. Eng. Cnth. a. v. Preston, Thomas, O. S. B. 

D. O. Hunter-Blair. 

t 

Preston, Thomas Scoiy, Vicar-General of /imv 
York, prothonotary Apostolic, chancellor, Ais- 
tinguishod convert, author, preticlier, and adrnifis- 
trator, b. <it Hartford, Connecticut, 23 July, 1H24; 
d. at New York, 4 Ntv., 1891. From his youttf he 
was serious, pious, and zealous. He studied in the Eais- 
copuli m general seminary, located at Njnth .'Vven^ 
and 'rwonlieth Street, New York, wdiere he was rec’C 
ognizfid as the leader of the High Churcl) i>srty. 
In 1846 he rc'ceivcd dejicon’s orders, a.nd served in thk 
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capacity at Trinity Church, the Church of the Annunci- 
at^n in West Fourteenth Street, and at Holy Inno- 
centSij West Point. In 1847 he was ordained presbyter 
by Bishop Delancey of Western New York, his own 
byiop having refused to advance him to this order 
on account of his ritualistic views. He believed 
himself now a validly ordained priest of the English 
bran(?h of the One, lloly. Catholic, Apostolic Church, 
and served for some time at St. Luke’s, Hudson 
Street, New York, hearing confessions and urging 
frequent Holy Communion. He was a deep student 
of the early hist,ory of the Church and of the Fathers, 
and thus gradually began to feel the branch theory 
untenable. He was convinced of the truth of 
Catholicity, as wc;ll as of hi.s obligation to embiAce it, 
before he had ever read a professedly Catholic book, 
or spoken to a priest. He was baptized and received 
into the Church on 14 November, 1849. In the 
autumn of 1850 he was ordained priest, and assigned 
1.0 duty in the cathedral. In 1851 he was appointed 
pastor ol Yonkers with out-missions at Dobbs Ferry 
find Tarry town. In 1853 he became secretary to 
Archbi.shbp Hughes, and chancellor of the diocese. 
He was appointed pastor of 8t. Ann’s in 1863, and 
was promoted in 1872 to be vicar-general. During 
the absence of Archbishop Corrigan in 1890 he wj^ 
administrator of the diocese. He founded and di- 
rected for maiw years the Sisters of the Divine 
Compassion, ifo was a man of exquisite refinement, 
of tender piety, and of intense loyalty. His Advent 
and Lenten conferences attracted multitudes from 
all parts of the city. His works are: Reason and 
Revelation” (New York, 1868); ”Tho Divine 
Paraclete” (1879); ” Ark of the Covenant” (I860); 
“The Divine Sanctujiry” (1887); “Gethsemani” 
(1887); “The Sacred Year” (1885); “Vicar of 
Christ” (1878); “The Protestant Reformation” 
(1879); “Protestantism and the Church” (1882); 
“Protestantism and the Bible” (1888); “Christian 
Unity” (1881); “The Watch on Calvary” (1885); 

‘ ‘ Christ n nil the Church ’ ’ (1870) ; ‘ ‘ God and Reason ’ ’ 
(1884); “Devotion to the Sacred Heart”. 

Preston, Itememitrances of My Brother Thoma9\ Brann, The 
Rt. Rev. Thormis Prestfm, Vicar General (New York) ; Catholic 
Family Almanac (1893); Monaignor Preaton’a Views (New York, 
1890) ; Cornell, Beginnings of the Church in Yonkers (Yonkers, 
189.3); Golden Jubilee of St. Ann'« Parish (1002). 

MiCHATSn J. Lavbllb. 

Presumption (Lat. pnesumere, ‘‘to take before”, 
“to take for granted”) is here considered as a vice 
opposed to the theological virtue of hope. It may 
also be regarded as a product of pride. It may be 
defined as the condition of a soul which, because of a 
badly regulated reliance on God’s m^rcy and power, 
liopcs for salvation without doing anything to deserve 
it, or for pardon of his sins without repenting of them. 
Presumption is said to offend against hope by excess, 
as despair by defect. It will be obvious, however, to 
one who ponders what is meant by hope, that this 
statement is not exact. There is only a certain anal- 
ogy which justifies it. As a matter of fact we could 
not hope too much, assuming that it is really the super- 
natural habit which is in question. 

Suarez (“ De spe”, disp. 20-, sect. 3, n. 2) enumerates 
five ways in which one may be guilty of presumption, 
as follows: (1) by hoping to obtain by one’s natural^ 
powers, unaided, what is definitely supernatural, viz. 
etern;il bliss or the recovery of God’s friendship after 
grievous sin (this would involve a Pelagian frame 
of mihd); (2) a person might look to have this sins 
forgiven without adequate penance (this, likewise, 
if it ^/ere based on a seriously entertained conviction, 
woi^ seem to carry nuth it the taint of heresy) ; (3) 

. might expect some special assistance from Al- 

Sghty God for the perpetration of crimt» (this 
vould be blasphemous as well as presumptuous) ; (4) 


one might aspire to certain extraordinary .supers 
natural excellencies, but without any conformity to 
the determinations of God’s providence. Thus one 
might aspire to equal in blessedness the Mother of 
God; (5) finally, there is the transgression of those 
who, whilst they continue to lead a life of sin, are as 
confident of a happy issue as if they had not lo.st their 
baptismal innocence. The root-malice of presumpt ion 
is that it denies the supernatural order, as in the first 
instance, or travesties the conception of the Divine 
attributes, as in the others. Theologians draw a sharp 
distinction between the attitude of one who goes on 
in a vicious career, precisely because he counts upon 
pardon, and one whose persistence in wrongdoing is 
accompanied, but not motived, by the hojie of for- 
giveness. The first they impeach as pri'sumption of 
a very heinous kind; the other is not such specifically. 
In practice it happens for the most, jiart that the (ex- 
pectation of ultimate reconciliation with God is not 
the cause, but only the occasion, of a person’s con- 
tinuing in sinful indulgence. Thus the particular 
guilt of presumption is not contracted. 

.Sl.\tp.R, Manual of Moral Theology (Now York, ItMlS): Pk'K- 
AUY, Moral Teaching of St. Thomas (London. iSlMi); St, ■Viiom\s, 
Summa (Turin, 1885); Ballerini, Opus Thcol. Alornie i rr.-ilo. 
1899). 

Joseph F. DelaxNy. 

Presumption (in Canon Law), a term signifying a 
rejisonable conjecture concerning something doubt- 
ful, drawn from argurmmts and apiiearances, which 
by the force of circumstances can be accepted as a 
proof. It is on this presumption our common adage 
is bjised: “ Poss(^.ssion is nine points of the law”. 
PrcNsiimption has its place in canon Ijiw only when 
positive proofs are wanting, and yet the formulation 
of some judgment is necessary. It is never in itself 
an absolute proof, as it onlv presumes that something 
is true. Canonists divide jiresumption into (1) 
presumption of law {juris), or that which is d(*ducc(i 
from some legal pn^cept or autliority expressed in law 
or based upon precedents or similarities, and (2) 
pn^sumption of a judge or man {pidicis or hominis), 
when the law is silent on the subject and an opinion 
must be formed a(;cording to the way that circum- 
stances and indications would affect a prudent man 
or judge. 

There are several sub-varieties of presumption of 
law. Thus, it is called presumption of law alone 
(iuris tanturn) when a thing is judged to be .so until 
the contrary is proved. Hence the legal foriiiul®: 
“Everyone is pre^aurned innocent until his guilt is 
proved.”; “Once bad always bad” (i. e. in the sjime 
species of ill-doing, if amendment is not c(Ttain); 
“What is known in a remote place is known in a 
neighbouring place”, and others similar. It Ls 
denominated presumption juns cl de jure, when the 
law BO strongly supports the prc^suiiiption that it 
is held to be certain in judicial proceedings. Against 
such a presumption no proofs are admitted except 
the evident truth. Thus, goods described in the in- 
ventory made by a guardian are jiresumed to belong 
to the possessions of the deceased, nor would the later 
testimony of the guardian himself to the contrary 
ordinarily be admit f ed. As to the presumption 
jitdicis or Hominis, it is called (a) vehohient, when the 
• probability is very strongly supported by most urgent 
conjectures. Thus, a birth would be hold illegitimate, 
which took place .eleven months after a husband’s 
decease. A vehement presumption is considered 
equivalent to a full proof in civil causes of not too 
great importance. As to whether it shouW have 
sufficient effect in criminal causes to product? the con- 
demnation of an accused person, i;anonist.s do not 
agi*eo. It is termed (b) probable, when it an,so.s from 
les.s urgent and only It'ss probable ciHijecturi'S and 
indications. Such presumption is looked on as 
m(‘r(‘Iy a semi-proof, unl(\ss it lie .‘sustained by public 
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rumour, in which case it is held as sufficient proof. 
Finally, it is denominate (c) ra«/t, or temerarioiLs, if it 
rests on insufficient conjectures-or scarcely probable 
arguments. Such presumption is to be entirely re- 
jected as a proof. 

The foundation of these legal presumptions is to 
be sought in the natural conclusions drawn from the 
ordinary happenings of common life and the con- 
sideration of the motives that usually sway men in 
given circumstances. The general rules are thus 
formulated: “What is natural is presumed to be in 
the person or case in question”; “Change is not to be 
presumed”; “Presumption is to be formed from the 
favourable side”. As to cflFects, when there is ques- 
tion of presumption juriSf it abstracts from the neces- 
sity of proof ; not so presumption hominis. A jinlge 
can follow the first in civil ceases even when doubt 
remains, not so the second. The former places the 
burden of proof on the adversary, but the latter docs 
not. Finally, the first is considered of itself equiva- 
lent to proof, while the second needs corroboration 
from something extrantH)us to itself. 

Taunton, The Law of the Church (New York, 1900), s. v. 
Presumption; Fehuaris, Bihliatheca canonica, VI (Rome, 1890), 
a. V. Prcceumptio. 

William H. W. Fanning. 


Pretorium. — This name is derived from the Latin 
prceioriumi in later Crei^k rb irpairibpiop. Originally, 

S rcBloriuni signified the general’s or praetor’s lent in 
Ionian camps; then it was applied to the military 
council sitting there in judgment, and later to the 
official residence of the provincial governor, a palace 
or castle. In the Go.spel (v. g.. Matt., xxvii, 27) it 
denotes the building Pilat-e occupied at the time of 
Christ’s Passion. There were two castles of this kind, 
both built by Herod. The first rose on the sib; of the 
tower of Birah, or tower of the House (II Esd., ii, 8; 
cf. I Mach., xiii, 53), called Baris by Josephus (“Ant. 
Jud.”, XV, xi, 4; “Bell. Jud.”, I, iii, 3). The tower 
of Baris stood on a rocky mass about 350 f(*et long 
and 130 feet >vide, cut perpendicailarly to a height of 
30 feet on the south side, at. a distance of a hundred 
yards from the north-west corner of the Temple en- 
closure, and to a height of 15 feet oii the north, where 
it was separated from Mount Bezetha by a ditch 
nearly 200 feet wide. On this rock, now occupied by 
the Turkish barracks, Herod built a new fort rcss. Be- 
tween the rock and the Temple enclosure he made two 
wide courts surrounded with porticoes. The castle, 
called Antonia in honour of Mark Antony, is described 
by Josephus in glowing terms (Bell. Jud., V, v, 8). 
Some years later, Herod built a second palace, on the 
northern brow of Mount Sion, at the western extrem- 
ity of the town. 

That Pilate resided in one of these two castles when 
Jesus was brought before him can scarcely be doubted; 
and the early tradition which locates the pretorium 
in the fortress of Antonia is well supported by history 
and archaeology. During the Paschal solemnities, 
riots and sedition often broke out amongst the Jews 
in the precincts of the Temple; the Roman soldiers 
were therefore held under arms at the different por- 
ticoes, watching the populace, to suppress any at- 
tempted insurrection, the Temple being the watch- 
tower of the city, as the Antonia was of the Temple 
(Bell. Jud., V, V, 8). In case of sedition the Tem- 
ple was accessible only from the Antonia (cf. Bell. Jud., 
II, XV, 5, 6; VI, i-iii). Pilate came from Caesarea 
to Jerusalem solely to look after the Jews assembled 
around the sanctuary, and in such circumstances he 
would Naturally have resided in the Antonia. St. 
John (xix, 13) tells us that the paved court, in Greek 
Lithostrotos, whare our Lord was sentenced to 
death, bore the significant name of Gabbatha, in 
Syro-Chaldean (from Heb. gaphipkUifi. e. the raised). 
So intcTcsting a place could not have been forgotten 
by the first Christians. In the year 340, St. Cyril 


of Jerusalem reminded his flock, as a well-knowTi fact, 
that the house of Caiphas and the pretorium of Pilate 
had remained “unto that day a heap of ruins bj^the 
might of Him who hung upon the Cross” (Catech., 
xiii, xxxviii, xxxix). Now, the western palace of Herod 
was spared by Titus, and served as a citadel to the 
legion left to garrison the Upper City (Bell. Jud., 
VII, i, 1). During the rebellion of the Jews under 
Bar-Cocheba, Julius Severus took it by assault; but 
Hadrian rebuilt it and made of it the citadel ot 
MWa, Capitolina (Eutychius of Alex., “Annales”) 
Whereas the Antonia was utterly destroyed by Titus 
(Bell. Jud., VI, ii, 7), and history tells of no building 
raised upon its ruins before the fifth century. 
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In 333 the Bordeaux pilgrim mentions Golgotha 
as being on his left as he was walking from Mount Sion 
towards the northern Gate: “On the right”, ho says, 
“we perceive, down in the valley, walls wlK;re 
once stood the liouse or pretorium of Pilate. 
There the Lord v^as judged before His Passion. ” I'he 
Brevarius of Jerusalem (c.436) mentions in the; preto- 
riutn “ a great basilica called St. Sophia, with a chapel, 
cvbictdum, where our Lord was stripped of his garments 
and scourged”. Beter the Iberian (c. 454) went down 
from Golgotha “to the basilica named after Pilate”, 
and thence to that of the Paralytic, and then to 
Gethsemane. The local tradition remained constant, 
showing at all times up to the present day the pre- 
torium of Pilate to have been in the Antonia. 

Of this fortress there still remain three piers 
and two archivolts of the triple gateway, which 
4$avc access to the castle. The central arch, which 
erq^ses the street, ani^ which from the si^feenth 
century only has been called Arch of the |Ec(;e 
Homo, measures 20 feet. The smaller one, cp the 
north, kj enclosed in the new church of theliEceA 
Homo* (1); the rmall southern arch has fiisap- 
peared. The gateway extends 66 feet. To the ^t of 
the Arch of the Ecce Homo is a« 4 ^urt ^ved witnSrec- 
tangular stone blocks, over 15 inches tmek. It 
ures about 130 feet by 95 feet, and is bordered U*' 
the east end by foundation walls of ancient huildingB.S 
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I'liiH itt the outer court or tho Lithostrotos. Ou the 
day^.of Christas trial, the Jews could not penetrate 
further amongst pagan dwellings without contracting a 
iMal defilement. On this pavement stands the chapel 
or the Condemnation (2), restored in the twelfth cen- 
tury and rebuilt in 1904. 'Fhc chapel of the Flagellation 

(3) rises about 100 

feet more to the east ; |PX“^75' 7/ ^ L i 

it dates probably 

frtan the fifth cen- ^ 

tury, but has been 

tiinic times rebuilt. V ^ 

On the rock of 13aris, ■-''.cavernBuaed is 
tlic natural .site of ' | 

the royal palace, was _ \ ' X 

the tribunal, “tlie 

inner court”, called ^ < 

“ tho court of the pro- \ | \ |s\ 

torium” in the Syrian S 

Version (Mark, xv, \ 
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tho Crowning with [ ‘ \ ^ 

Thorns(5),builtinthc 4 ^ y 

tw(4fth century, is still I w 

W(?ll preserved. Tho I, ... ^ ... u „ 
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l_v)y, Ul.H.^U. Ill 4. SuppoMd Stairs, Eutranco 

the twelfth century, >5 s. c».u,.. ofthecrownm* 

, 1 6. Slto of tb* Churcli of St. Sophia \ 

.stood towards the V. 7. Suppowd lower Uatewaj I 

east. It was trans- ^ a. v.«ited d..ubi. Po..t \ 

formed later into a \ .__s<iftio .of »et ^ \ 

Turkish tribunal, and \l o._^o_ ».Q« 2QQ.- 3Q<1-A-, 

finally nizod to the Guoond-plan op the 

ground in lSo2, when The broken linos inilicatc the suppose 
new barracks were tions of Josephus. The figures in 

erected altitude alxivc the level 0 

Wilson and Warren, The Recovery of Jerumlem (London, 
1871); Warren and Condeu, Survey of Wentern Palestine: Jeru- 
salem (London, 1884); GeiiiuiN, Jfrumlem (Paris, 1889); Meis- 
TEitMAN.v, Le vrHoire de Pilate (l\iris, 1902) ; Idem, New Guide to 
the Holy lAind (London, 1907). 

Harnauas Melsteumann. 

Pride is the excessive love of one\s own excelleiu*(‘. 

It is ordinarily accounted one of the seven capital sins. 

St. Thomiis, however, endorsing the appreciation of St. 
Of'gory, considers it the (piccn of all vices, and puts 
vainglory in its place as one of the deadly sins. In 
giving it this pre-eminence he takes it in a most formal 
and coinpl(»te signification. He understands it to bo 
t hat frame of mind in wliich a rnf.n, through the love 
of his own worth, aims to withdraw himself from sub- 
ji’ction to Almighty God, and sets at naught the com- 
mands of superiors. It is a species of contempt of God 
and of those who bear his commission. Regarded in 
this way, it is of course a mortal sin of a most heinous 
sort. Indeed St. Thomas rates it i:i this sense as one 
of the blackest of sins. Jly it the creature refuses to 
stay within his essential orbit; he turns his back upon 
fJod, not through weiikm.'ss or ignorance, but solely 
because in his self-exaltation he is ininded not to sub- 
mit. Ilis attitude has something Satanic in it, and is 
probably not often verified in human beings. A less 
atrocious kind of ]>ride is that which impels one to 
make much of oneself unduly and without suflicient 
warrant, without however any disposition to cast oflf 
flic dominion of the Creator. This may happen, ac- 
cording to St. Gregory, either because a man regards 
hiuigclf as the source of such advantages as he may df^ 
cerufn himself, or because;) whilst admitting thatGod 
hM bestowed them, he reputes this to have been in 
* reWonse to his own merits, or because he attributes to 
hiikelf gifts which he has not; or, finally, bet^ausc even 
these are real he unreasAiably looks to be put 
ahfad of others. Opposing the conviction indicated 
^ the first kwo in^iXWis to be seriously entertained, 

^ he sin would be a grievous one and would have the 
added guilt of heresy. Ordinarily, however, this er- 
roneous per.suasion does not exist ; it is the demeanour 




that is reijrehensible. The last two cases generally 
speaking are not held to constitute grave biTcnces. 
This is not true, however, whenever a man’s arrogance 
is the occasion of great harm to another, 'ds, for in- 
stance, his undertaking the duties of a physician with- 
out the requisite knowledge. The same judgment is 

I to be rendered when 
pride has given rise 
to such temper of soul 
. V. that in the pur.suit of 

'f;::- its object pno is ready 

I for anything, even 

J^t 85 ) ; 1 mortal sin. Vain- 
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Hhe Mcditerruacaa Sea 

Moral Theology (Now 
York, 1908); Rickauy, Moral Teaching of St, Thomas (Londou, 
1890); St. Thomas, Summa Theologica ('I’virin, 1885). 

Joseph F. Delany. 

Priene, a titular see of Asia Minor, suffragan of 
Kpheaus. The foundation of the town of Priene 
dates from the period Nvhen the Carians, lieleges and 
Lycians, were sole masters of the country. Later 
it w'as occupied by the lonians and became one of 
the twelve cities of Ionia. It was a holy city, and 
chose the leader of the Panion ian feasts. Its tem- 
ple of Athena, built by Alexander, contained an an- 
cient statue of that goddess. Situated on the south- 
ern slope of Mount Mycalc, it never attained 
great development, alt hough it had at first two har- 
bours and a fleet. In the time of Augustus it was 
already forty stadia from the sea because of the in- 
roads of the Meander. It wixs conquered by the Ly- 
oian King Ardys, then by Cyrus, and remained sub- 
ject to t he Persians till the time of Alexander. Priene 
endured great hardships under the Persian general 
Tabates and later under Hiero, one of its citizens. 
After regaining autonomy, it remained attached to 
the Ionic confederation. It was the birthplace of the 
philosopher Bias. The “Notitije episcopatuum” 
mentions it as a suffragan of Ephesus until the thir- 
teenth century. Four of its bishops are known : Theo- 
sebius, present at the Council of Ephesus (431); Isi- 
dore, who w'(is living in 451; Paul, present at the 
Council of Constantinople (692) ; Demetrius, in the 
twelfth century. The beautiful ruins of Priene are at 
Samsoon Kalessi, near the Greek village of Kelitesh 
in the vilayet of Smyrna, about two miles from the 
sea. 

Le Quibn, Oriens chriat.^ I, 717; Chandler, Travdst 200 
etc.; Leake. Asia Minor (Landoii, 1834), 239, 352 .rT Fellows, 
Asia Minor (London, 1852), 268 etc.; Smith, Diet, of Greek awl 
Roman geogr, (London, 1878), s. v., bibliography of ancient 
authors; Mannert, Geogr. d. Qrxeachen Jt. Rdtrur^ III (1825 sq.), 
264; Texier, Ajiie Mincure (Paris. 1862), 342-45; Ecxbl, Doc- 
trina rei num., II (Leipzig, 1842), .536. 

S. P^TRlDfcs. 

Prierlaa, Sylvester. Si‘c Mazzolini, Sylvester 
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Priest. “ This word Cetymologically “elder”; frou) 
irpeafi&repotj presbyter) has taken the meaning of 
“sacerdos’', from which no substantive has been 
formed iif various modern languages (English, French, 
German). The priest is the minister of Divine wor- 
ship, and especially of the highest act of worship, sac- 
rifice. In this sense, every religion has its priests, 
exercising more or less exalted sacerdotal functions 
as intermediaries between man and the Divinity (cf. 
lieb., v, 1: “for every high priest taken from among 
men, is ordained for men iii the things that appertain 
to God, that he may offer up gifts and sacrifices for 
sins^’). In various ages and countries we find numer- 
ous and important differences: the priest properly so 
called may be assisted by inferior ministers of many 
kinds; he may belong to a special class or caste, to a 
cicrgy, or else may be like other citizens except in 
wdiat concerns his sacerdot<al functions; he may be a 
member of a hierarchy, or, on the contrary, may exer- 
cise an independent priesthood (e. g. Mclchisedech, 
Heb., vii, 1-33) ; lastly, the methods of recruiting the 
ministers of worship, the rites by which they receive 
their powers, the authority that establishes them, may 
all differ. But, amid all these accidental differences, 
one fundamental idea is common to all religions: the 
riest is the person authoritatively appointed to do 
omage to God in the name of society, even the prim- 
itive society of the family (cf. Job, i, 5), and to offer 
Him sacrifice (in the broad, but especially in the strict 
sense of the word). Omitting further discussion of the 
general idea of the priesthood, and neglecting all refer- 
ence to pagan woi*ship, we may call attention to the or- 
ganization among the people of God of a Divine service 
with ministers properly so-called: the priests, the in- 
ferior clergy, the Levites, and at their head the high- 
priest. We know the detailed regulations contained 
in Leviticus as to the different sacrifices offered to God 
in the Temple at Jerusalem, and the character and 
duty of the priests and Levites. Their ranks were re- 
cruited, in virtue not of the free choice of individuals, 
but of descent in the tribe of I.»evi (especially the fam- 
ily of Aaron), which had been called by God to His 
ritual service to the exclusion of all others. The elders 
(rpea^&repoi) formed a kind of council, but had no 
sacerdotal power; it was they who took counsel wdth 
the chief priests to capture Jesus (Matt., xxvi, 3), It 
is this name presbyter (elder) which has pjissed into 
the Christian speech to signify the minister of Divine 
service, the priest. 

The Christian law also has necessarily its priesthood 
to carry out the Divine service, the principal act of 
which is the Eucharistic Sacrifice, the figure and re- 
newal of that of Calvary. This priesthood has two 
degrees: the first, total and complete, the second an 
incomplete participation of the first. The first belongs 
to the bishop. The bishop is truly a priest (sacerdos), 
and even a high-priest; he has chief control of the 
Divine worship {sacrorum antistes). is the president of 
liturgical meetings; he has the fullness of the priest- 
hood, and administers all the sacraments. The second 
degree belongs to the priest (presbyter) y who is also a 
sticerdos, but of the second rank (“secundi sacerdotes’’ 
Innocent I ad Eugub.) ; by his priestly ordination he 
receives the power to offer sacrifice (i. e. to celebrate 
the Eucharist), to forgive sins, to bless, to preach, to 
sanctify, and in a word to fulfil the non-reserved litur- 
gical duties or priestly functions. In the exercise of 
these functions, however, he is subject to the author- 
ity of the bishop to whom he has promised canonical 
obedience; in certain cases even he requires not only 
authorizStion, but real jurisdiction, particularly to 
forgive sins and to take care of souls. Moreover, cer- 
tain acts of the sacerdotal power, affecting the society 
of which the bishop is the head, are reserved to the 
latter — e. g. confirmation, the final rite of Christian 
initiation, ordination, by which the ranks of the 
clergy are recruited, and l^e solemn consecration of 


new temples to God. Sacerdotal powers are conferred 
on priests by priestly ordination, and it is this ordina- 
tion which puts them in the highest rank of the hier- 
archy after the bishop. 

As the word sdcerdos was applicable to both bishdps 
and priests, and one became a presbyter only by sacer- 
dotal ordination, the word presbyter soon lost its 
primitive meaning of “ancient” and was applied only 
to the minister of worship and of the sacnfice (hence 
our priest). Originally, however, the presbyteri were' 
the members of the high council which, under the 
presidency of the bishop, administered the affairs of 
the local church. Doubtless in general these members 
entered the presbyterate only by the imposition of 
hands c.vhich made them priests; however, that there 
could be, and actually were presbyteri who were? not 
miests, is seen from canons 43-47 of Hippolytus (cf. 
Duchesne, “Origines du culte chretien”, append.), 
which show that some of those who had confessed the 
Faith before the tribunals were admitted into the 
preshyterium without ordination. These exceptions 
were, however, merely isolated instances, and from 
time immemorial ordination has been the sole manner 
of recruiting the presbyteral order. The documents 
of antiquity show us the priests as the permanent 
council, the auxiliaries of the bishop, whom they sur- 
round and aid in the solemn functions of Divine Wor- 
ship. When the bishop is absent, he is replaced by a 
priest, who presides in his name over the liturgical 
assembly. The priests replace him especially in the 
different parts of the diocese, wdierc they are stationed 
by him; here they provide for th(^ Divine Service, as 
the bishop does in the episcopal (Mty, except that 
certain functions arc reserved to the latter, and the 
others are performed with less liturgical solemnity. 
As the churches multiplied in the country and towns, 
the priests served them with a permanent title, be- 
coming rectors or titulars. Thus, the bond uniting 
such priests to the cathedral church gradually becanu' 
weaker, wht^reas it grew stronger in the case of thos(‘ 
who served in the cathedral wnth the bishop (i. e. the 
canons) ; at the same time the lower clergy tended to 
decrease in number, inasmuch as the clerics passed 
through the inferior orders only to arrive at the sacer- 
dotal ordination, which wa« indispensable for the ail- 
ininistration of the churches and the exercise of a use- 
ful ministry among the faithful. Hence ordinarily the 
priest was not isolated, but was regularly attached to 
a definite church or connected with a cathedral. Ac- 
cordingly, the Council of Trent (Sess. XXIII, cap. 
xvi, renewing canon vi of Chalcedon) desires bishops 
not to ordain any clerics but those necessary or useful 
to the church or ecclesiastical establishment to which 
they arc to be attached and which they are to serve. 

The nature of l^is service depends especially on the 
nature of the benefice, office, or function assigned to 
the priest; the Council in particular desires (cap. xiv) 
priests to celebrate Mass at least on Sundays and 
holydays, while thbsc who are chaarged with the care 
of souls are to celebrate as often as their office de- 
mands. 

Consequently, it is not easy to say in a way appli- 
cable to all cases what are the duties and rights of a 

S riest; both v^ considerably in individual cases. 

\y his ordination a priest is invested with powers 
rather than with rights, the exercise of the^ powers 
(fb celebrate Mass, remit sins, preach, administer the 
sacraments, direct and minister to the Christian 
people) bein^ regulated by the common laws ofjthe 
church,, the juri^iction of the bishop, and the oKfice i 
or charge* of each priest. The exercise of the s^er- 
dotal powers is both% duty and a right for pmfits 
having the care of souls, either in their own nmc 
(e. g. parish priests) or as aiK'.r!l2Re8 (e«i g. parocnml 
curates). Except in the matter of the care of soult. 
the sacerdotal funct ions are likewise obligatory in th^ 
case of priests having any benefice or office in a 
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church (e. g. oauous); otherwise they are optional, 
and their exercise depends upon the favour of the 
bishSp (e. g. the permission to hear confessions or to 
preach granted to simple priests or to priests from out- 
side the diocese). As for the case of a priest who is 
entirely free, moralists limit his obligations, as far as 
the exercise of his sacerdotal powers is concerned, to 
the celebration of Mass several times a year (St. Al- 
phonsus Liguori, 1. VI, no. 313) and to the administra- 
tion of the sacraments in case of necessity, in addition 
to fulfilling certain other obligations not strictly sacer- 
dotal (e. g. the Breviary, celibacy). But canonical 
writers, not considering such a condition regular, hold 
that the bishop is obliged in this case to attach such 
a priest to a church and impose some duty op him, 
even if it be only an obligatory attendance at solemn 
functions and processions (Innocent XIII, Oonstitu- 
tion ^‘Apostolici ministcrii”, 23 March, 1723; Bene- 
dict Xlll, Const. “In supremo”, 23 Sept., 1724; 
Homan Council of 1725, tit. vi, c. ii). 

As to the material situation of the priest, his rights 
are clearly laid down by canon law, which varies coii- 
sidcrably with the actual condition of the Church in 
<lifferent countries. As a matter of principle, each 
cleric ought to have from his ordination to the sub- 
diaconate a benefice, the revenues of which ensure him 
a respectable living and, if he is ordained with a title 
of patrimony (i. e. the possession of independent 
moans sufficient to provide a decent livelihood), he 
has the right to receive a benefice as soon as possible. 
Practically the question seldom arises in the case of 
priests, for clerics are ordinarily ordained with the 
title of ecclesiastical service, and they cannot usefully 
fill a remunerated post unless they are priests. Each 
ricst ordained with the title of ecclesiastical service 
as therefore the right to ask of his bishop, and the 
bishop is under an obligation to assign him, a benefice 
or ccclesiasf/ical office which will ensure him a re- 
spcctalDle living; in this office the priest has therefore 
the right to collect the emoluments attached to his 
ministry, including the offerings which a legitimate 
custom allows him to receive or even demand on the 
occasion of certain definite functions (stipends for 
Masses, curial rights for burial etc.). Even when old 
or infirm, a priest who has not rendered himself un- 
worthy and who is unable to fulfil his ministry re- 
mains a charge on his bishop, unless other arrange- 
ments have been made. It is thus apparent that the 
rights and duties of a priest are, in yie concrete reality, 
conditioned by his situation. (See Benefice; 
Pastor; Parish Priest; Priesthood.) 

See bibliography to Ord£R8, Holy, and Prirhthooo; consult 
also Phillips, Droit ecrlisiastique (French tr., Paris, 1850), 36; 
Many, Pralectiones de mcra ordinatione (Paris, 190.5), n. 16; and 
the collections of Zamboni and of Paltxittini, s. v. Presbyleri 
<8%fnpliee»). 

A. Boudinhon. 

Priest, Assistant. — ^I'he assistant priest {pres- 
byter assistenSf anciently called capgtllanus) is the first 
and hi{^host in dignity of the ministers who assist the 
bishop in pontifical functions. Where there are cathe- 
dral chapters, ordinarily the first dignitary acts as 
assistant priest; but if the bishop only assists at a 
service, then the first canon after the dignitaries 
should serve in this capacity. If a priest preaches at 
pontifical Mass, the preacher should also be assistant 
priest. A cardinal-bishop acts as assistant priest for 
the fippe. By privilege, prothonotaries de numero 
partidpaniium and mitred abbots may have an aiftist- 
ant priest when they celebrate pontifical Mass; and 
*80 ^Iso, but with some restrictions, supernumerary 
prothonotaries and prothonotarJes ad instar. jCertain 
digptaries and canons in virtue of ancient custom are 
si|;4ilarly pririlegcd^^ud finally the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Rites roleratesrne custom of having an assist- 
,j4nt priest at a priest’s first solemn Mass. While 
assisting the celebrant the assistant priest n^ears the 


cope and amice over his sur|)licp or rochet; but while 
li^isting the bishop presiding at the throne he wears 
liis regular choral dress. At the throne his stool is 
placed on the platform of the throne, regulilTly at the 
right and a little in front of the first assistant deacon. 
When the celebrant uses the faldstool, the assistant 
priest sits on the bench at the deacon’s right; but 
when the celebrant uses the bench, the assistant priest 
sits on a stool placed at the end of the bench and 
usuallv at the right of the deacon. His chief duty is to 
attend to the book, which he holds for most of the 
parts which the celebrant sings, and at the altar he 
turns the leaves, points out the text, etc. He minis- 
ters the ring, presents the towel, and receives the kiss 
of peace first, from the celebrant, and conveys it to 
the choir. At the throne he also ministers the incense 
and incenses the bishop. Sometimes it is his duty to 
publish the episcopal indulgences. When the bishop 
pr^idcs at the throne, part of the lime the assistant 
priest occupies his place at the throne, and part of 
the time his regular place in the choir, and then he 
ministers the incense, incenses the bishop, and brings 
the kiss of peace from the celebrant to the bishop. 
In other pontifical functions besic-les tlie Mass and the 
Divine Office his dutii^s arc similar to those described. 

C(Kremoniale Episcoportim (Ratiabon, 1902); Mamti vr;cci, 
Manuale aacrarum carimoniarum (Home, 1879); Db Herdt, 
Praxia pontificalia (Louvain, 1904) ; Le Vavabbkitr, Lea Fonctions 
pontificalea (Paris, 1904) ; Ceremonial of the Church (J*hiladelphia, 
189-4' .313. 

J. F. Goggin. 

Priest, The High. — The high-priest in the Old 
Testament is called by various names: ^nrn, i. c. the 
priest (Num., iii, 6); Sron 'jrcn, i.e. the great priest 
(Lev., xxi, 10); 'jns, i. e. the head priest (IV 

Kings, XXV, 18) ; 'jrcn, i. e. the anointed priest 

(Lev., iv, 3): Gr., (Lev., iv, 3), also in later 

books and New Testament. In the Old Testament 
6 iepeiJt (Num., iii, 6); Upe«Js 6 irpCoros (IV Kings, 
XXV, 18); 6 lepers 6 fUyas (Lev., xxi, 10), are the common 
fornus. A coadjutor or secmid priest was called 
(IV Kings, XXV, 18; see Gesenius, s. v. 

Aaron and his sons were chosen by God to bo priests, 
Aaron being the first high-priest and Eleazar his suc- 
cessor; so that, though the Scripture does not say so 
explicitly, the succession of the eldest son to the office 
of high-priest became a law. The consecration of 
Aaron and his sons during seven days and their vest- 
ments are described in Ex., xxviii, xxix (cf. Lev., viii, 
12; Ecclus., xlv, 7 sqq.). Aaron was anointed with 
oil poured on his head (Lev., viii, 12); hence he is 
called “the priest that is anointed” (Lev., iv, 3). 
Some texts seem to require anointing for all (Ex., 
xxx, 30; I.«ev., x, 7; Num., iii, 3), but Aaron was 
anointed with oil in great profusion, even on the head 
(Ex., xxix, 7), to which reference is made in Ps. 
cxxxii, 2, where it is said that the precious ointment 
ran down upon his beard and “to the skirt of his gar- 
ment ” . The ointment was made of myrrh, cinnamon, 
calamus, cassia, and olive oil, compounded by the per- 
fumer or apothecary (Ex., xxx, 23-25; Josephus, 
“Ant.”, Ill, viii, 3), and not to be imitated nor ap- 
plied to profane uses (Ex., xxx, 31-33). 

After the Exile anointing was not in use: both high- 
priests and priests were consecrated by simple in- 
vestiture. The rabbis held that even before the Exile 
the high-priest alone was anointed by pouring the 
sacred oil “over him” and applying it to his forehead 
over the eyes “after the form of the Greek X ” (Eders- 
heim, “The Temple, Its Ministry and Service at the 
Time of Jesus Christ”, 71). No age is speci^d, and 
thus youth was no imp^iment to the appointment by 
Herod of Aristobulus to the high-pricsthood, though the 
latter was in his seventeenth year (Josephus, “ Antiej.”, 
XV, iii, 3). Josephus gives a list of eighty-three high- 

g riests from Aaron to the destruction of the Temple 
y the Romans (Ant., XX, x). They weiire in the dc- 
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ginning chosen for life, but later removed at will by 
the secular power (Jos., “Ant.^*, XV, iii, 1; XX, x), 
so that “the numbers of the high-priests from the 
days of lierod until the day when Titus took the 
Temple and the city, and burnt them, were in all 
twenty-eight,; the time also that belonged to them was 
one hundred and seven years'* (Jos., “ Ant.”, XX, x). 
Thus one-tliird of the high-priests of fifteen centuries 
lived within the last cent ury of their history: they htid 
become the puppets of the temporal rulers. The 
frequency of change in the office is hinted at by St. 
John (xi, 51), where he says that Caiphas was “the 
high-priest of that year*\ Solomon deposed Abiathar 
for having supported the cause of Adonias, and gave 
the high-priesthood to Sadoc (111 Kings, ii, 27, 35): 
then the last of Heli’s family was cast out, as the Lord 
had declared to Heli long before (I Kings, ii, 32). It 
seems strange, therefort?, that Josephus (Ant., XV, 
iii, 1) states tliat Antiochus Kpipluines was the first 
to depose a high-nriest,. It may be that he regarded 
Abiathar and Sadoc as holding the office conjointly, 
since Abiathar “the priest” and Sadoc “the priest” 
were both very prominent in David’s reign (III Kings, 
i, 34; I Par., xvi, 39, 40). Josephus may liave con- 
sidered the act of Solomon the m<?an8 of a return to 
unity; moreover, in the same section where he men- 
tions the change, he says that Sadoc was high-priest 
in David’s reign (Ant., VIll, i, 3), and adds “the king 
[Solomon] also made Ziulok to bo alone the high- 
priest” (Ant., VIII, i, 4). Shorf ly before flio destruc- 
tion of the Temple by the Romans the zealots chose 
by lot a mere rustic named Phannias Jis the last high- 
I)riest: thus the higli-priesthood, the city and the 
Temple passed away together (Joseplius, “Bell. Jud.”, 
IV, iii, 8). 

The prominence of Solomon at the dedication of the 
Temple need not lead to the conclusion that, the king 
officiated also as priest on the occasion. Smith 
(“Ency. Bib.”, s. v. Priest) maintains this, and that the 
kings of Juda olTered sacrifice down to tlui Exile, al- 
leging in proof such passages as III Kings, ix, 25; but 
since priests are mentioned in this same book, for 
instance, viii, 10, 11 such inference is not rcasonabki. 
As Van Hoonackcr shows, the prominence of the 
secular power in the early history of t he people and the 
apparent absence of even the high-priest during the 
most sacred functions, as well as the great authority 
possessed by him after the Exile, do not wtirrant the 
conclusion of Wellhausen that the high-priesthood was 
known only in post-Exilic times. That such a c.hange 
could have taken place and could have been introduced 
into the life of the nation and so easily accepted as a Di- 
vine institution is hardly probable. W e have, however, 
undoubted references to the high-priest in prc-Exilic 
texts (IV Kings, xi; xii; xvi, 10; xxii; xxiii, etc.) which 
Buhl (“The New SchafT-IIerzog Ency. of Religious 
Knowledge”, s. v. High Priest) admits as genuine, not, 
interpolations, as some think, by which the “later 
office may have luwl a historic foreshadowing”. We 
see in them proofs of the existence of the high-priest- 
hood, not merely its “forcshailowing”. Then too the 
title “the second priest” in Jer., Iii, 24, where the 
high-priest also is mentioned, is a twofold witness to 
the same truth; so that though, as Josephus tells us 
(Ant., XX, x), in the latter years of the nation’s his- 
tory “the high-priests were entrusted with a dominion 
over the nation” and thus became, as in the days of 
the sacerdotal Machabccs, more conspicuous than in 
early times, yet this was only an accidental lustix? 
added to an ancient and sacred office. 

In the New Testament (Matt., ii, 4; Mark, xiv, 1, 
etc.) where reference is made to chief priests, some 
think that these a^ had been high-priests, who having 
been deposed constitiiterl a distinct claas and had 
reat influence in the Sanhedrin. It is clear from 
ohn, xviii, 13, that Annas, even when deprived of the 
pontificate, look a leading part in the delilw^rations of 


that tribunal. Schiirer holds that the chief priests in 
the New Testament were ex-high-pricsts and also 
those who sat in the council as members and repre- 
sentatives of the privileged families from whom the 
high-priests were chosen (The Jewish People, Div 
II, V. i, 204-7), and Maldonatus, in Matt., ii, 6, cites 
II Par., xxxvi, 14, showing that those who sat in 
the Sanhedrin as heads of priestly families were so 
styled. 

The high-priest alone might enter the Holy of Holies 
on the day of atonement, and even he but once a 
year, to sprinkle the blood of the sin-offering and 
offer incense: he prayed and sacrificed for himself as 
well as for the people (Lev., xvi). He likewise offi- 
ciated “on the seventh days and new moons” and 
annual festivals (Jos., “Bell. Jud.”, V, v, 7). He 
might m:irry only a virgin “of his own people”, 
though other priests were allowc'd to marry a 
widow; neither was it lawful for him to rend his 
garments nor to come near the dead even if closely 
related (Lev., xxi, lf)'14; cf. Josephus, “Ant.”, Ill, 
xii, 2). It belonged to him also to manifest the Di- 
vine will made known to him by means of the urim 
and thumrnim, -a method of consult ing t he Lord about 
which we liave very little knowledge. Since the 
death of the high -priest marked an epoch in the 
history of Israel, the homicides were then allowed 
to return home from the city where they had found 
a w^fuge from vengeance (Num., xxxv, 25, 28). 

The typical character of the high-priest is explained 
by St. Paul (Heb., ix), wdjcre the Apostle shows that 
while the high-priest entered the “Holy of Holies” 
once a year with the blood of victims, Christ, the 
great high-priest, offered up His own blood and en- 
tered into Heaven itstdf, where He “also maketh inter- 
cession for us” (Rom., viii, 34; sec Piconio, “Trip. 
Expos, in Heb.”, ix). 

In addition to what other priests wore while e.xer- 
cising th(nr sacred functions the high-priest i)ut on 
special goUhai robes, so called from the rich material 
of which they were made. They anj described in 
Ex., xxviii, and each high-priest left them to his 
successor. Over the tunic he put a one piece violet 
rob(;, trimmed with ta.ssels of violet, purple, and 
scarlet (Joseph., Ill, vii, 4), between the two tassels 
were bells which rang as ho wont to and from the 
sanctuary. Their mitres differed from the turbans of 
the ordinary priests, and l)ad in front a golden plate in- 
scribed “ I loly to the Lord ” (Ex., xxviii, 30) . Josephus 
describes the mitre as having a triide crown of gold, 
and adds that the plate with the name of God which 
Mo.sesliad written in sacred characters “hath remained 
to this v(Ty day” (Ant., VIII, iii, 8; III, vii, 6). In a 
note to Whiston’s Josephus (Ant., Ill, vii, 6) the later 
hi.story ()f tlu^ plate is given, but what became of it 
finally is not kiioWn. The precious vestmen^ of the 
high-priest were kei)t by Herod and by the Homans, 
but s(iven days before a fest ival they were given back 
and purified before use in any sacred function (Jos., 
“Ant.”, XVIII, iv, 3). On the day of atonement, 
according to Ixiv., xvi, 4, the high-priest wore pure 
linen, but Josephus says he wore his gohlen vestments 
(Bell. Jud., V, v, 7), and to reconcile the two Eders- 
heiin thinks that the rich robes were used at the 
beginning of the ceremony and changed for the linen 
vestments before the high-priest entered the Holy of 
^Jolics (The Temple, p. 270). For additional infor- 
mation concerning the vestments and ornaments of 
the bigh-priest see Ephod*, Oracle, Pectoral,® Urim 
AND Thummim. * 

SciiCREa. The Jewish People in the Time of Jesus ChristMl* I 
105-207; alHo Gkatz and othnr hintorians; Josephus, pajtjtim. 
Smith, Dipt, of the Bible, su v. High-Priest; Edf.rshbim, Th^cm- 
pie. Its Ministry and Service at the Time of Jesus Christ, ^-79; 
VAN Hoonacker, Lc sacerdoce Uri/ioue (1809), 317-83; SmiTIi in 
J^/tc//. Bib., 8. V. Priest, Rives the Orr, The Problem 

of the Old Testament (1006), refutes wellhausen aid 

others of the radical school. \ 

• John J. Tiernbt. ^ 
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Priesthood. — The word priost (Clerni. Priesler; 
Fr. pmitrc; Ital. prcle) is derived from the Greek 
irpetr^drepos (the cider, ns distinguished from p€<6t€pos, 
thewyo\ingor), and is, in the hicratical sense, equivalent 
to the Latin sacerdosj the Greek lep^vs^ and the He- 
brew 'iHD . By the term is mciint a (male) person called 
to the immediate service of the Deity and authorized 
to hold public worship, especially to offer sacrifice. 
Ill many instances the priest is the religious mediator 
between (jod (gods) and man and the appointed 
teacher of religious truths, especially when these in- 
clude esoteric doctrines. To apply the word priest 
to the magicians, prophets, and medicine-men of the 
religions of primitive peoples is a^ misuse of the term. 
The essential correlative of priesthood is saenfiee, 
consc(|ueiitly, mere leaders in the public prayers 
or guardians of shrines have no claim to the title 
priest. Our subject may be conveniently treated 
und(*r four heads: 1. 1'lie Pagan Priesthood; II. The 
J<nvish l*riesthood; 111. The Christian Priesthood; 
IV. The Blessings arising from the Catholic Priest- 
hood. 

1. Thk Pa(jan PiiiK.sTiiooD. — A. — Historically the 
oldest of pagan religions, the most fully developed, 
and the most deeply marked by vicissitude is that of 
India. Pour divisions, distinct in history and nature, 
are recognizable: Vedisni, Brahminism, Buddhism, 
and Hinduism. F^ven in the ancient Vedic hymns a 
special priesthood is distinguishable, for, although 
originally tlie father of the family was also the offerer 
of sacrifice, he usually sought tlie co-opijration of a 
Brahmin. From the ess(*ntial functions of praying 
and singing during tin* sacrifice arose in Vedism the 
three classes of sacrificing (adhvariu) ^ singing {ud- 
gdlar)f and praying pri(\sts {hofar). The four cate- 
gories of soldier, priest, art/isan or farmer, and slave 
developed formally in later Brahminism into the four 
rigidly distinguished castes (Uahlmann), the Brah- 
mins meanwhile forging ahead of the soldiers to the 
position of chi<*f importance, llie Brahmins alone 
understootl the intricate and difficult sacrificial cere- 
monial; thanks to their great knowledge and sacri- 
fices, they exercised an iiT(;sistible influence over the 
gods; pantheistic explanation of the god Brahma 
invested them with a divine character. The Brahmin 
was thus a sacred and inviolable person, and to murder 
him the gn^atest sin. Brahminism has wrongly been 
compared with medieval Christianity (cf, Teich- 
miillcr, “Religionsphilosophio”, IJeipzig, 18S6, p. 
528). In the Middle Ag(’s there was indeed a priv- 
ileged pri(\sthood, but not an hereditary priestly caste; 
then as now the lowest classes could attain to the 
highest ecclesiastical offices. Still less justified, in 
view of the pantheistic character of th(? Brahminic 
religion, are all attempts to trace a^’genctic connex- 
ion bctw(!en the Catholic and Indian priestlioods, 
since the monotheistic spirit of Catholiiusm and the 
characteristic organization of its clj;^rgy are irrecon- 
cilable with a pantheistic conception of the Deity 
and the unsoiual tiunpcr of a caste system. ’ 

The same remarks apply with even greater force to 
Buddhism which, through the reform introduced by 
King Asoka (239-28 n. c.), forced Brahminism into, 
the background. As this reform inaugurated the 
reign of Agnosticism, Illusionism, and a onosided 
morality, the Brahminic priesthood, with the decay^ 
of th(f ^ncient sacrificial services, lost its raison d^Pire. 
If there be no eternal substahee, no Ego, no immortal 
soul, no life beyond, the idea of a God, of a Redeemer, 
ftf a priesthood forthwith disappears. The Buddhist 
redprnption is merely an ascetical self-redemption 
wrou-j^ht by sinking into the aoyss of nothingness 
(Nirvana). The boiwe^re not priests in the strict 
sense; nor has^uddhi#Mbna8ticism anything beyon<l 
Vhe name in common with Christian monasticLsm. 
^Modern zealots for Buddhism declare with incre.'^sing 
boldness since Schopenhauer, that what they chirfly 


desire is a religion without dogma and without an 
alien red<*emer, a service without a priesthood. It 
wdll therefore perhaps appear all the more ^‘xtraor- 
dinary that Buddhism, in consequence of the efforts 
of the reformer Thong-Kaba, has developed in Tibet a 
formal hierarchy and hierocracy in Lamaism (Lama= 
Brahma). 

The monasticism and the religious services of Lama- 
ism also present so striking a similarity with Catholic 
institutions that non-Catholic investigators have un- 
hesitatingly spoken of a “Buddhist CatholicisirF’ in 
Tibet. Pope and dalai-lama, Rome and the city of 
Lhasa are counterparts; Lamaism has its monas- 
teries, bells, processions, litanies, relics, images of 
saints, holy water, rosaiy-beads, bishop's mitre, 
crosier, vestments, copes, baptism, confession, mass, 
sacrifice for the dead. Nevertheless, since it is the 
interior spirit that gives a religion its characteristic 
stamp, we can recognize in these externals, not a true 
copy of Catholicism, but only a wretched caricature. 
And, since this religious compound undoubtedly ciinu' 
into existence only in the fourteenth century, it is 
evident that the remarkable parallelism is the result 
of Catholic influence on Lamaism, not vice versa. We 
can only suppose that the founder Thong-Kaba was 
educated by a Catholic missionary. Of modern Hin- 
duism, Schanz draws a gloomy picture: “In addition 
to Vishnu and Siva, spirits and demons arc wor- 
shipped and feared. The River Ganges is held in 
special veneration. The temples are often built near 
lakes because to all who bathe there Brahma promises 
forgiveness of sin. Beasts (cows), especially snakes, 
trees, and lifeless objects, serve as fetishes. Their 
offerings consist of flowers, oil, incense, and food. To 
Siva and his spouse bloody sacrifices are also offered. 
Nor are idolatry and prostitution wanting" (“Apolo- 
gic d. Christentums", Freiburg, 1905, II, 84 sq.). 

B. — In the kindred but ethically superior religion 
of the Iranians (Parsecism, Zoroastrianism, Mazde- 
ism), which unfortunately never overcame the theo- 
logical dualism between the good god (Ormuzd= 
Athura-Mazda) and the wicked anti-god (Ahriman= 
AngrO-Mainyu), there existed from the beginning a 
special priestly caste, which in the Avesta (q. v.) was 
divided into six classes. The general name for priest 
was dthravan (man of fire), and the chief duty of the 
priesthood was the fire-service, fire being the special 
symbol of Ormuzd, the god of light. After the de- 
struction of the Persian monarchy only two categories 
of priests remained: the officiating {zoatoTy jdti) and 
the ministering (rathwi). Both wore later succeeded 
by the Median magicians Onagiis), c.alled in modern 
Parseeisrn nwhed (from vwgh-pnti^ magic-father). In 
addition to the maintenance of the sacred fire, the 
duties of the prie-sts were the fiffering of sacrifices 
(flesh, bread, flowers, fruit), the performance of 
purifications, prayers, iind hymns, and instructing 
m the holy law. Sacrificial animals w'ere placed on a 
bundle of twigs in the open air, lest the pure earth 
should be defiled with blood. The human sacrifices, 
customary from time immemorial, were abolished by 
Zorojuster (Zarathustra). In ancient times the fire- 
altars were placed in the open air, and preferably on 
the mountains, but the modern Parsecs have special 
.fire-temples. I'he hnomay as the oldest sacrifice, calls 
for particular mention; manufactured out of the 
narcotic juice of a certain plant and used as a drink- 
offering, it ivas identified with the Deity Himself and 
given to the faithful as a means of procuring immor- 
tality. This Iranian haoma is doubtlessly identical 
with the Indian sovuiy the intoxicating juice of which 
(nsclepias acida or sacrostemma acidum) was supposed 
to restore, to man the immortality^ lost in Paradise 
(.see Eucharist). When, during the reign of the 
Sassanides, Mithras the sun-god — according to the 
Inter Avesta, high-priest and mediator between God 
:ind man — had gradually supplanted the creative god 
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Ormuzd, Persian Mithra-worship held the field almost 
unoppo^; and under the Roman Empire it exerted 
an irresistible influence on the West (see Mass). 

C. — To turn to classical antiquity, Greece never 
possessed an exclusive priestly caste, although from 
the Dorian-lonian period the public priesthood was 
regarded as the privilege of the nobility. In Homer 
the kings also offer sacrifices to the gods. Public 
worship w as in general undertaken by the State, and 
the priests w ere state officials, assigned as a rule to the 
service of special temples. The importance of the 
priesthood grew with the extension of the mysteries, 
w'hich were embodied especially in the Orphic and 
Eleusinian cults. Sacrifices w'cre alwa^rs accompanied 
with prayers, for which as the expression of their re- 
ligious sentiments the Greeks showed a special pref- 
erence. 

But among no people in the w'orld were religion, 
sacrifice, and the priesthood to such an extent the ousi- 
ness of t he Slate as among the ancient Romans. At 
the dawn of their history, their legendary kings (e. g. 
Numa) are thcMnseh^s the sacrificial priests. Under 
the Republic, the priestly office w'as open only to the 
patricians until the Lex Ogulina (about 300 b. c.) 
admitted also the plebeians. As the special object of 
Roman sacrifice wns t o avert misfortune and w'in the 
favour of the gods, di\’i nation pla 3 ^ed in it from the 
earliest times an important role. Hence the importance 
of the various classes of iiriests, who interpreted the 
will of the gods from the fliglit of birds or the entrails 
of the beasts of sacrifice (amjitreSy harusjrices). There 
were man^" other categories: ponlificesj flamineSf 
fetialeSj iuperci etc. During imperial times the em- 
peror was the high-pri(.\st (pontifex nmximm). 

D. — According to Tacatus, the j-eligion of the ancient 
Germans was a simple worship of the gods, without 
images; their sendees took i)lace, not in temphjs, but 
in sacred groves. The priests, if one may call them 
such, were highly respected, and possessed judicial 
powders, as the Old lligh German word for priest, 
ewarte (guardians of justice), sluiw^s. But a far greater 
influence among the people w'as exercised by the Celtic 
priests or druids (Old lri.sli, drui^ magician). Their 
real home was Ireland and Britain, whence they were 
transplanted to Gaul in the third century before 
Christ. Here they appear as a priestly caste, exempt 
from taxes and military service; they constitute with 
the nobility the ruling class, and by their activity as 
teachers, judges, and physicians become the represent- 
atives of a higher religious, moral, and intellectual 
culture. The druids taught the existence of Divine 
])rovidence, the immortality of the soul, and trans- 
migration. They appear to have had images of the 
gods and to have offered human sacrifices — the latter 
practice may have come dow'ii from a much earlier 
period. Tlicir religious services were usually held on 
heights and in oak-groves. After the conquest of 
Gaul the druids declined in popular esteem. 

E. — The oldest religion of the Chinese is Sinism, 
which may be characterized as “the most perfect, 
spiritualistic, and moral Monotheism known to an- 
tiquity outside of Judea “ (Schanz). It possessed no 
distinct priesthood, the sacrifices (animals, fruits, and 
incense) being offered by state officials in the name of 
the ruler. In this respect no alteration was made by 
the reformer Confucius (sixth century B. c.), although 
ho debased the concept of religion and made the al- 
most deified emp(?ror “the Son of Heaven” and the 
organ of the cosmic int<*llect. In direct contrast to 
this pr^stless system Laotse (b. r>04 B. c.), the founder 
of Taoism (too, reasem), introduced both mohasticism 
and a regular priesthood with a high-priest at its head. 
From the first ceiitu^ before Christ, these two reli- 
gions found a strong rival in Buddhisrn, althou(;h Con- 
fucianism remains even tonlay the official religion of 
China. 

The original national refigion of the Japanm* was 


Shintoism, a strange compound of nature-, ancestor-, 
and hero-worship. It is a religion without dogmas, 
without a moral code, without sacred writings." The 
Mikado is a son of the Deity, and as such also high- 

f iricst; his palace is the temple — it was only in much 
ater times that the Temple of Isc w'as built. About 
A. D. 280 Confucianism made its way into Japan from 
China, and tried to coalesce with the kindred Shinto- 
ism. The greatest blow to Shintoism, however, was 
struck by Buddhism, which entered Japan in a. d. 552, 
and, by an extraordinary process of ' amalgamation, 
united with the old national religion to form a third. 
This fusion is known as Rio-bu-Shinto. In the Revo- 
lution of 1868, this composite religion was set aside, 
and lAire Shintoism declared the religion of the State. 
In 1877 the law establishing this situation w-as re- 
pealed, and in 1889 general religious freedom was 
granted. The various orders of rank among priests 
had been abolished in 1879. 

F. — With the ancient religion of the Egyptians the 
idea of the priesthood was inseparably bound up 
for many thousand years. Though the rul(*r for the 
time being was nominally the only priest, there had 
developed even in the ancient kingdom (from about 
3490 B. (’.) a special pricstlj' casf e, w'hich in the middle 
kingdom (from about 2000 k. c.), and still more in lh(‘ 
late kingdom (from about 1090 n. c.), became tlu* 
ruling class. The great attempt at reform by King 
Amenhotep IV (died 1374 n. c.), who tried to banish 
all gods except the sun-god from the Egyptian reli- 
gion and to make sun-worship the religion of the State, 
was thwarted by the oi^position of the priests. The 
whole twcnfy-first dynasty was a family of priest- 
kings. Although Moses, learned as he was in tlio 
wisdom of the Egyptians, may have b(M‘ii indebted to 
an Egj'ptian model for one or two external toatures 
in his organization of Divine worship, he was, thanks 
to the liivinc inspiration, entirely original in the es- 
tablishment of the Jewish priesthood, which is based 
on the unique idea of Jahweh^s covenant with the 
Chosen People (cf. “ Realcncyklopadic fiir protest. 
Theologie”, XVI, Leipzig, 1905, 33). Still loss 
w-arranted is the attempt of some wTiters on the 
comparative history of religions to trace the origin of 
the Catholic priesthood to the Egyptian priestly 
castes. For at the very time when this borrowing 
might have taken place, Egyptian idolatry had degen- 
erated into such loathsome animal-worship, that not 
only the Christians^ but the pagans themselves turned 
away from it in disgust (cf. Aristides, “Apol.”, xii; 
Clement of Alexandria, “Cohortatio”, ii). 

G. — In the religion of the Semites, we meet first the 
Babylonian-Assyriaii priests, who, under the name 
“Chaldeans”, practised the interpretation of dreams 
and the reading' of the stars and conducted special 
schools for priests, besides performing their functions 
in connexion with the sacrifices. Hence their division 
into various classes: sacrificers {nuakku)^ seers (bdr&)j 
exorcists (dMpu)* etc. Glorious Xemplcs with idols 
of human and hybrid form arose in Assyria, and (apart 
from the obligatory cult of the stars) served for as- 
trological and astronomical purposes. Among the 
Syrians the cruel, voluptuous cult of Moloch and 
Astartc found its special home, Astarte. especially 
(Babylonian, Ishtar) being known to the ancients 
simply as the “Syrian Goddess” (Dea Syria). Like- 
wise among the semitized Phoenicians. AmoniteF>, and 
Philistines these ominous’ deities found special t'enera- 
tion. Howling and dancing priests sought to appease 
the bloodthirsty Moloch by sacrifices of children and 
self-mutilation, as the analogous Galll strove to pacify 
the Phf^’gian goddess CybeTe. The notorious pid^sts 
of Baal of the Chanannites were for the Jews as strong 
an incentive to idolatry as iii^^lt of «Astarte was a 
temptation to immorality. The south-Semitic rcli 7 

f :iori of the ancient pagan Arabians was a plain r(>. 
igkrti of th« dew?it without a distinct imoBtlKKid* 
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modem Islam or Mobammedauisin has a clergy 
(muezzin f announcer of the hours of prayer; imdm. 
leader of the prayers; khdtih^ preacher), but no real 
p^csthood. The wcst-Semitic branch of the Hebrews 
is treated in the next section. 

Of the vast literature only a few fundamental works can be 
fited: — General Works: — MC llkk, Phyttical Religion (London* 

1891) ; Idem, Anthropological Relig. (London, 1892); Idem. The 
Books of the East (Oxford, 1879-94) ; Lippert, Alhjemeine Qe- 
schichte des Priesterlums (2 vols., Berlin, 1883) ; de la Savbhayk, 
Lehrbuch der Religionsgesch. (2 vols., Freiburg, 1905) ; Voi.lers, Die 
Weltreligionen in ihrem geschichtl. Zusammenhang (.Tenu, 1907). 

Concerning the Indian priesthood: — A smus, Die indogerman. 
Religion in den Hauptpunkten ihrer Enttoiekelung (2 vols., Leipzig, 
187^7) ; Barth, Les religions de VInde (Paris, 1880) ; Laouenan. 
Du brahmanisme et see rapports avec lejudaisme et le chTistianisme 
(Paris, 1888); Monier- Williams, Brahmanism and Hinduism 
(London, 1891); Oldenburo, Die Religion des Veda (t.icipzig. 
1894); Hopkins, The Religions of India (London, 189.1) ; Hardy, 
Die vedisch-brahman. Periods des alten Indiens (1893); Idem, 
Indische Religionsgesch. (1898); Macdonell, VetHc Mythohtgy 
(London, 1897); Hillburandt, Ritual-Literatur, ved. Opfer u. 
Zauber (Leipzig, 1897); Dahlmann, Der Idealismus der ind. Reli- 
gionsphilos. im Zeitalter der Opfermystik (Freiburg, 1901) ; Diuikr, 
Die Erlbsung des Menschen nach Hintluismus u. Christentum 
(1902); Rouhsell, La religion vfdique (Paris, 1909). 

On Buddhism :—^opLE8TON, Buddhism primitive and present 
in Magadha and in Ceylon (lAindon, 1893); Waddell, B. of Tibet 
(London, 1895); Davids, Buddhism, its History and Literature 
(I.ondon, 1896); Kern, Manual of Indian B. (TiOndon, 1898); 
Aiken, TheDhamma of (iotama, the Buddha and the Gospel of Jesus 
the Christ (New York, 1900); Smith, Asoka, the Buddhist Emperor 
of India (London, 1902); Hardy, KOnig Asoka (1902); Idem, 
Buddha (1903); Sildernagl, Der Buddhismus, seine Entstehung, 
t'orlhildung u. Verbreitung (1903); iSoui^ltzb, Der B. als Religion 
der Zukunft (2nd ed., 1901); Frkydank, Buddha u. Christus, eine 
Apologetik (1903); Weckeu, Lamaismus u, Katholicismus (1910). 

On the Iranians: — Dakmestkter, Ormuzd et Ahriman, leura 
origines et leur histoire (Paris, 1877); Spiegel, Eranische AUer^ 
tumskunde, II (1878) ; de IIarlkz, Origines du zoroastrisme (Paris, 
IS79); Casartelli, La philosophie religeuse du mazdfiisme sous 
les Hassanides (Lmivain, 1884); ^Ienant, Les Parses, Hist, des 
rnmmunautes zoroastrierines de VInde (Paris, 1898); Gakquet, 
Kssai sur le cuUe et les mysthres de Mithra (I'aris, 1899); .fACKSoN, 
Zormster, the Prophet of Ancient India (Now York, 1899); 
Cr.MONT, Les mysthres de Mithra (2nd c<L, Paris, 1902; tr. Ixm- 
don. 1903). 

Concerning the Greeks and Romans:- -Hkichei., Ueher vor^ 
hellenische Kutte (1897); Oruppe, Griechisrhe Afythologie u. 
Religionsgesch. (Munich, 1897- -1900); Jentscii, HeUeuentum u, 
Christentum (1903); Bkvulier, Le cuUe rendu aux empereurs 
romnins (Paris, 1890) ; Wihsowa, Relig. u. Kultus d. Rdmer (1903). 

Concerning the (?elts and Gormans: — Bertrand, La religion 
des (iaulois (l*aris, 1897); de la Saussaye, The Religions of the 
Teutons (London, 1902); Dottin, La religion des Cettes (Paris, 
1904); Grupp, Die Kultur der alten Kelten v. Germanen (1904); 
Anwyl, Celtic Religion in Pre-Christian Times (London, 1906). 

On the Chinese and Japanese: — he Uaklez, Les religions de la 
Chine (Brussels, 1901); DvorAk, Chinas Religionen (Leipzig, 
ISOtl-lOOn) ; Douglas, Confucianism and Taoism (London, 

1892) ; Munzingrr, Die Jnpaner (1898); Haas, Gesch, des 
Christentums in Japan (Berlin, 1902). 

On the Egyptians: — Wiedemann, D^e Religion der alten 
Aegypicr (1890); Biki’ghch, Aegyptologie (1891); Sayce, The 
Religion of Ancient Egypt and Babylonia (London, 1892) ; Ritdoe, 
The Gods of the Egyptians (London, 1894); Ueyks, Bibel t*. 
Argypten (1904); Otto, Priester u. Tcmpel im hellenistischen 
Aegypten (2 vols., 1905-8) ; Erman, Die dgyptische Religion (2nd 
cfi.. Berlin, 1909). 

Concerning Hie Semites: — Lenormant. La magie chez lex 
Chald€ens (Paris, 1871); IjAUHANiiK, Sur le^ religions sfmitiques 
(Paris, 1903) ; Schrader, Die Keilinschriften u. das Alte Testament 
(3rd ed., 1903); Schrank, Babylonische SUh7ieriten mit Riieksicht 
auf Priester u. BUsser (1908); Vincent, Canaan (Paris, 1907). 

II. Tub Jewish Priksthood. — In the age of the 
T'atriarchs the ofTcVing of sacrificed was the function 
of the father or head of the family (cf. Gen., viii, 20; 
xii, 7, etc.; Job, i, 5). But, even before Moses, there 
were also regular priests, who were not fathers of 
family (cf. Ex., xix, 22 sqq.). Hiimmelauer's hypoth- 
esis (^‘Das vormosaischc Priest ertum in Israel’’, 
Freiburg^ 1899) that this pre-Mosaic priesthood was 
established by God Himself and made hereditary in 
the temily of Manasses, but was subsequently a\)of- 
isheiMn punishment of the •worship of the goldenocalf 
(cf. .Ex., xxxii, 26 sqq.), can hardly be scientifically 
•established (cf. Rev. bibl. internat., 1899. pp. 470 
sqji.) . I.n the Mosaic priesthood we must distinguish : 
pnests, Levites, and high-priesd. • 

A. — Priests . — It was ouljr after the Sinaitical legis- 
lation that tlte I sra^^iiip priesthood became a special 
class in the community. From the tribe of Ijevi 
Jchweb cho.se the house of Aaron to discharge per- 
manently and exclusively all the religious fum^tlons; 


Aaron himself and later the first-born of his family 
to stand at the head of this priesthood as high- 
priest, while the other Levites were to act, not as 
priests, but as assistants and servants. soicinn 

consecration of the Aaronites to the prie.st.hood t 
place at the same time as the anointing of Aaron as 
nigh-priest and with almost the same ceremonial (lOx., 
xxix, 1-37; xl, 12 sqq.; Lev., viii, 1-36). This single 
consecration included that of all the future descend 
ants of the priests, so that the priesthood was fixed in 
Ihc house of Aaron by mere descent, and was thus 
hcr^iitary. After the Babylonian Exile strict genea- 
logical proof of priestly descent was even more rigidly 
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demanded, and any failure to furnish the same meant 
c'xclusion from the priesthood (I ICsd., ii, 61 sq.; 
II Esd., vii, 63 sq.). Certain bodily defects, of which 
the later Talmudists mention 142, were also a dis- 
qualification from the exorcise of th(' priestly oflicc 
(Lev., xxi, 17 .sqq.). Age limits (twenty and fifty 
years) were also appointed (II Par., xxxi, 17); the 
priest.s were forbidden to tak(* to wife a harlot or a. 
divorced woman (Lev., xxi, 7) ; during the active dis- 
charge of the priesthood, marital intercourse was for- 
bidden. In addition to an unblemished earlier life, 
levitical cleanness was also indispensable for tlie 
priesthood. Whoever performed a priestly function 
in levitical uncleanness was to be expelled like one 
who entered the sanctuary after partaking of wine or 
other intoxicat ing drinks (Lev., x, 9; xxii, 3). To in- 
cur an uncleanness “at the death of his citizens’’, 
except in the case of immediate kin, was rigidly for- 
bidden (Lev., xxi, 1 sqq.). In cases of mourning no 
outward signs of - sorrow might be shown (e. g. by 
rending the garments). On entering into their office, 
the priests had first to take a bath of purification (Ex., 
xxix, 4; xl, 12), be sprinkled with oil (Ex., xxix, 21; 
Lev., viii^ 30), and put on the vestments. 

The pnestly vestments consisted-of breeches, tunic, 
girdle, and mitre. The breeches (feminalia linca) 
covered from the reins to the thighs (Ex., xxviii, 42). 
Tl«* tunic (tunica) was a kind of coat, woven in a speci.'il 
luantier from one pii'ce; i( had narrow sli‘ev('s, ox- 
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tendod from the throat to the ankles, and wa^ brought 
together at the throat with bands (Ex., xxviii, 4). 
The girdler^baf^ei^) was three or four fingers in breadth 
and (according to rabbinic tradition) thirty-two ells 
long; it had to be embroidered after the same pattern 
and to be of the same colour as the curtain of tlie fore- 
court and the tabernacle of the covenant (Kx., xxxix, 
38). The official vestments were completed by the 
mitre (Ex., xxxix, 26), a species of cap of fine linen. 
As nothing is said of foot-covering, the priests must 
have performed the services barefooted as Jewish 
tradition indeed declares (cf. Ex., iii, 6). These vest- 
ments were prescribed for use only during the services; 
at other times they w’ere kept in an appointed place 
in charge of a special custodian. For detailed in- 
formafion concerning the priestly vestments, see 
Josephua **Antiq.^^ Ill, vii, 1 sqq. 

The oiiicial duties of the priests related partly to 
their main occupations, and partly to subsiaiarj'' ser- 
vices. To the former category belonged all functions 
connected with the public worship, c.. g. the offering 
of incense twice daily (Ex., xxx, 7), the weekly renewal 
of the loaves of proposition on the golden table (IjCv., 
xxiv, 9), the cleaning and filling of the oil-lamps on the 
golden candlestick (Lev., xxiv, 1). All these services 
were performed in the sanctuary. There were in ad- 
dition certain functions to be performed in the outer 
court — the maintenance of the sacred fire on the altar 
for burnt sacrifices (Lev., vi, 9 sqq.), the daily offering 
of the morning and evening sacrifices, especially of the 
lambs (Ex., xxix, 38 sqq.). As subsidiary services the 
priests had to pi-esent the cursed water to wives sus- 
pected of adultery (Num., v, 12 sqq.), sound the 
trumpets announcing the holy-days (Num., x, 1 sqq.), 
declare the lepers clean or unclean (Lev., xiii-xiv; 
Deut.j xxiv, 8; cf. Matt., viii, 4), dispense from vows, 
appraise all objects vowed to the sanctuary (Lev., 
xxvii), and finally offer sacrifice for those who broke 
the law of the Nazarites, i. e. a vow to avoid all in- 
toxicating drinks and every uncleanness (especially 
from contact with a corpse) and to let one’s hair grow 
long (Num., vi, 1-21). The priests furthermore were 
teachers and judges; not only were they to explain 
the law to the people (Lev., x, 11; Deut., xxxiii, 10) 
without remuneration (Mich., iii, 11) and to preserve 
carefully the Book of the Law, of w'hich a copy w.os to 
be presented to the (future) king (Deut., xvii, 18), 
but they had also to settle difficult lawsuits among the 
people (Deut., xvii, 8; xix, 17; xxi, 5). In view of the 
complex nature of the liturgical service, David later 
divided the priesthwjd into twenty-four classes or 
courses, of which each in turn, with its eldest member 
at its head, had to perform the service from one Sab- 
bath to the next (IV Kings, xi, 9; cf. Luke, i, 8). The 
order of the classes was cietermined by lot (I Par., 
xxiv, 7 sqq.). 

The income of the priests was derived from the 
tithes and the firstlings of fruits and animals. To 
these were added as accidentals the remains of the 
food, and guilt-oblations, which were not entirely 
consumed by fire; also the hides of the animals sacri- 
ficed and the natural products and money vowed to 
God (Lev., xxvii; Num., viii, 14). With all these 
erquisites, the Jewish priests seem never to have 
een a wealthy cla.sa, owing partly to the incrciise in 
their numbers and partly to the large families which 
they reared. But their exalted office, their superior 
education, and their social position secured them great 
prestige among the people. In general, they fulfillccl 
tlieir high position worthily, even though they fre- 
quently merited the stern reproof of the Prophets (cf. 
Jer., V, 31; Ezech., xxii, 26; Os., vi, 9: Mich., iii, 11; 
Mai., i, 7). With the destruction of Jerusalem by 
Titus in 70 B. c. the entire sacrificial service and with 
it the Jewish priesthood ceased. The later rabbis 
never represent themselves as priests, but merely as 
teachers of the law. 


B . — LevUee in ifie Narrow Sense . — It lias been said 
above that the real priesthood was hereditary in the 
house of Aaron alone, and that to the other descend- 
ants of Levi was assigned a subordinate position as 
servants and assistants of the priests. The latter ar^: 
the Levites in the narrow sense. They were divided 
into the families of the Gersonites, Caathites, and 
Merarites (Ex., vi, 16; Num., xxvi, 57), so named 
after Levi’s three sons, Gerson, Caath, and Merari 
(cf. Gen., xlvi, 11; 1 Par., vi, 1). As simple servants 
of the priests, the l.»evites miglit not enter the sanc- 
tuary, nor perform the real sacrificial act., especially 
the sprinkling of the blood {asper.no sanguinis). This 
%vas the privilege of the priests (Num., xviii, 3, 19 
sqq.; x^dii, 6). The Iievit(‘S liad hoivevcr to assist 
the latter during the sacred services, prepare the dif- 
ferent oblations and keep the sacred vessels in proper 
cjondition. Among their chief dut ies w'iis the constant 
guarding of the tabernacle with the ark of the cove- 
nant; the Gersonites were encamped t owwirds the west, 
the Caathites towards the south, the Merarites 
towanls the north, while Moses and Aaron with their 
sons guarded the holy tabernacle towards the east 
(Num., iii, 23 sqq.). When the tabernacle had found 
a fixed home in Jerusalem, David created four classes 
of Levites: servants of th(j priests, officials and judges, 
porters, and finally musicians and singers (I Par., 
xxiii, 3 sqq.). After the building of the Temple by 
Solomon the Levites naturally bc(!ame its guardians 
(I Par., xxvi, 1 2 sqq.). When the Temple was rebuilt 
Levites were established as guards in twenty-one 
places around (Talmud; Middoth, I, i). In common 
with the priests, the l^evites were also bound to in- 
struct the people in the Law (II Par., xvii, S; II Ksd., 
viii, 7), and they even possessed at times certain judi- 
cial powers (II Par., xix, 11). 

They were initiated into office by a rite of consecra- 
tion; sprinkling with the w'atcr of purification, shaving 
of the hair, washing of the garments, offering of 
sacrifices, imposition of the hands of the eldest (Num., 
viii, 5 sqq.). As to the age of service, thirty years 
was fixed for the time of entrance and fifty for retire- 
ment from office (Num., iv, 3; I Par., xxiii, 24; I Esd., 
iii, 8). No special vestments were prescribed for 
them in the Law; in the time of David and Solomon 
the bearers of the ark of the covenant and the singers 
\rore garments of fine linen (I Par., xv, 27; II Par., v, 
12). At the division of the Promised Land among 
the Twelve Tribespthe tribe of I.evi was left without 
territory, since the Lord Himself was to be their por- 
tion and inheritance (cf. Num., xviii, 20; Deut., xii, 
12; Jos., xiii, 14). In compensation, Jahweh ceded 
to the Levites .and priest s the gifts of natural products 
made by the people, and other revenues. The Levites 
first received the i'.ithes of fruits and beasts of the field 
(Lev., xxvii, 30 sqq.; Num., xviii, 20 sq.), of which 
they had in turn to deliver the tenth part to the priests 
(Num., xviii, 26 sqq.). In addition, they had a share 
in the sacrificial banquets (Deut.,* xii, 18) and were, 
like the priests, exempt from taxes and military ser- 
vice. The question of residence was settled by order- 
ing the tribes endowed with landed property to cede 
to the Levites forty-eight Levite towns, scattered 
over the land, with their precincts (Num., xxxv, 1 
sqq.); of these, thirteen were assigned to the priests. 
After the division of tlic monarchy into the Northern 
Aingdom of Israel and the Southern Kingdopi of 
Juda, many I.»evites from the northern portion re- 
moved to the Kingdom of Juda, which remained true 
to the I^aw, and took up their abode in Jerusalem. , 
After thd* Northern Kingdom had been chastised by 
the Aasyri.an depoi-tation in 722 b. c., the Southern 
Kingdom was also overthrown by the Babylonians in 
696 B. c., and numbers of ini^luding many 

liCvites, were hurried away into the “Babylonian 
exile”. Only a few Levites returnexl to their old 
homo under Esdr as in 450 (cf. I Esd., ii, 40 sq<i.). 
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With the destruction of the llcrodiaii Temple in a. i>. 
70 Ihe doom of thCjLcvites was sealed. 

C. — The High ^priest. — At Jahweh’s command 
Closes consecrated his brother Aaron first high-priest, 
repeated the consecration on seven days, and on the 
eighth day solemnly introduced him into the taber- 
niKrle of the covenant. I'lie consecration of Aaron 
••onsisted in washings, investment with costly vest- 
ments, anointing with holy oil, and the offerings of 
various sacrifif^es (Kx., xxix). As a sign that Aaron 
was endowed with the fullness of the priesthood, 
Moses poured over his head the oil of anointing (Lev., 
viii, 12), while the other Aaronites, as simple priests, 
had only their hands anointed (lOx., xxix, 7, 29). The 
)iigh-i)riest was for the Jews tlie highest embbdiment 
of theocracy, the monarch of the whole priesthood, 
the si)eoial mediator betwe^m God and the People of 
t lie Covenant, and the spiritual head of the synagogue 
H(i was th(5 priest par excellence, the “great priest*^ 
(Greek, Heb., *“2*), the “prince 

among the priests”, and, because of the anointing of 
his head, the “anointed priest”. To this exalted 
office corresponded his special and costly vestments, 
worn in addition to those of the simple jiriests (Lx., 
xxviii). A (probably sleeveh^ss) purple-blue upper 
garment {tunica) fell to his knees, the; lower seam being 
ornarnente.d alternately with small golden bells and 
pomegranates of coloured thread. About the shoulders 
he also wore a garmcmt called th(^ ephod; this 
was made of costly material, and consisted of two 
portions about an ell long, ^vhich covered the ba(*k 
and breast, were held iog(?lher above by two shoulder- 
bands or epaulets, and terminat(‘d below with a mag- 
nificent girdle. Attached to the ephod in front was 
the shield {rationale) ^ a sc^uarc bag bearing on the 
outside the names of the twelve tribes en^aved on 
precious stones (Kx., xxviii, 6), and containing within 
the celebrated Urim and Thummim (a. v.) as the 
means of obtaining Divine oracles and prophecies. 
'I'he vestments of the high-])riest were completed by 
a precious turban (t iara), bearing on a golden frontal 
plate the inscription: “Sacred to Jahwch” (Heb. 

The high-] >rie.st had supreme supervision of the Ark 
«)f t he Covenant (and of the Temple), of Divine service 
in general and of the whole personnel connected with 
l)ublic worship. He presided at the Sanhedrin. He 
alone could perform the liturgy on the Feast of Ex- 
piation, on which occrasion he pat on his costly vest- 
mcfuts only after the sacrifices were completed. Ho 
alone might offer sacrifice for his own sins and those 
of the people (Lev., iv, 5), enter the holy of holies 
{sanctum sancloruni), and seek counsel of Jahweh on 
important occasions. I’he office of high-priest in the 
house of Aaron \vjis at first heredstary in the line of 
his first-born son Kleazar, but in the period from lleli 
fo Abiathar (1131 to 973 n. c.) it belonged, by right 
of primogeniture, to the line of Ithamar. Un<ler the 
rule of the Seleucidm (from about 175 b. c.) the office 
was sold for money to the highest bidder. At a later 
I)eriod it became hereditary in the family of the Has- 
inon. With the destruction of the central sanctuary 
by the Romans, the high-priesthood disappeared. 

Against the foregoing account of the Mosaic priest- 
hood, based on the Old Testament, the negative 
biblical critics of to-day make a determined stand. 
Aflcording. to the hypothesis of Graf-WellhauA^n, 
Mo&es (about 1250 b. c.)*cannot be the authoroof the 
Pentateuch. He was not the Divinely appointed 
legislator, but simply the founder of Monolatry, for 
ethical Monotheism resulted from the efforts of much 
later Prophets. Dcuteronom^ D made its appearance 
in substance in fijgl b. c., when the astute high-priest 
Helkias by a piS0\%vA*aud palmed off on the god- 
fearing King Josias the recently composed “Book of 
the Laws” D as written by Moses (cf. IV Kings, xxii, 
1 sqq.). When Esdras returned to Jerusalem from 


the Babylonian Exile about 450 b. r., he brought bu(;k 
the “Book of the Ritual” or*the pricst/s codex F, 
i. e., the middle portions between Gem;sis and Deu- 
teronomy, composed by himself and hijf school in 
Babylon, although it was only in 444 b. c. that he 
dared to make it public. A clever editor now intro- 
duced the portions relating to publics worship into the 
old, pre-Kxilic liistorical books, and the entindy new 
idea of an Aaronic priesthood and of tlu; centraliza- 
tion of the cult was projected back 1o the time of 
Moses. I'he story of the tabernacle of the (rovenant 
is thus a mer(» liction, devised to represent the Temifie 
at Jerusalem as established in fully developed form 
at the dawn of Isratditic history and to justify the 
unity of worship. Although this liypo thesis does not 
contest the great antiquity of the Jewish priesthood, 
it maintains that the centralization of the cult, the 
essential difference between priests and Levites, the 
supreme authority of the pri(\sts of the Temple at 
Jerusalem as compared witli the so-called hill-priests 
(cf. Ezech., xliv, 4 sejq.), must he referred to post- 
Exilic t imes. 

Without entering upon a tletailc^d (Titicism of these 
assertions of Wellhausen and the critical school (see 
Pentateuc.’ii), wc may here remark in general that 
the conservative school also admits or can admit that 
only the original portion of the PentaUnich is to be 
accepted ;xs Mosaic, that in the same text many repe- 
titions seem to have been brought together from 
different sources, and finally that additions, exten- 
sions, and adajjfations to new conditions by an in- 
spired author of a later period are by no means ex- 
cluded. It must also be admitted that, though one 
place of worship was appointed, sacrifices were offered 
even in early times by laymen and simjile Levites away 
from the vicinity of the Ark of the Covenant, and that 
in restless and politically disturbed epochs the ordi- 
nance of Moses could not always be observed. In the 
gloomy periods marked by neglect of the Law, no 
attention was paid to the prohibition of hill-sacrifices, 
and the Prophets were often gratified to find that on 
the high places ifiamoth) sacrifice was offered, not to 
pagan gods, but to Jalnveh. However, the Penta- 
teuch problem is one of the most difficult and intricate 
questions in Biblical criticism. The Wellhausen 
hypothesis v/ith its bold assumptions of pious deceits 
and artificial projections is open to as great, if not 
greater, difficulties and mysteries as the traditional 
view, even though some of its contributions to litcrsiry 
criticism may stand examination. It cannot be denied 
that the critical structure has suffered a severe shock 
since the discovery of the Tell-cl-Amarna hdters dat- 
ing from the fifteenth century B, c., and since the de- 
ciphering of the Hammurabi Code. The assumption 
that the oldest religion of Israel must have been iden- 
tical with tliat of fh(^ primitive Semites (Polydajinon- 
ism, Animism, Fetishism, Ancestor-worship) has been 
proved false, since long before 2000 b. c. a kind of 
Henotheisin,!. e.. Polytheism with a monarchical head 
was the ruling religion in Babylon. The beginnings of 
the religions of all i)eoples are purer and more spirit- 
ual than many historians of religions have hitlierto 
been willing to admit. One thing is certain: the final 
word has not yet been spoken as to the value of the 
Wellhausen hypothesis. 

On the Koncriil question: — LiaHTFOOT, Ministerium templi in 
I (Itotterdjini, 1699), 671 sqq.; Uoolim, Themur. antiquit, 
saernrum, IX, XII-XIII (Romo, 1748-52); Raiik, Symbolik dcs 
momischen KuUuh (2 vols., Heidelberg, 1830; 2nd cd., 1 vol., 
1874); KCpkr, Daa Priesterlum des Alten Bundes (Leipzig, 1866); 
Schulz, Die heiligen Altertilmer des Volkcs Israel (2 vols., Rutia- 
bon, 1868); Idkm, GoUendienst u. Znubetwesen be% den aUen 
Ilehraern (Ratisbon, 1877); Schafrh, Die TeligidscA AUertUmer 
dejr Bibel (2nd cd., 1891) ; Nowack, Lehrbuch dvr hebr. Archdologie 
(2 vola., Freiburg, 1804); Baudissix, Gesch. des alUest. Pricsler- 
tums (Berlin, 1892); Giqot, Outlines of Jewish Hist. (Xcw York, 
1897); Van Hoonacker, Le aaeerdoce levxt, dans la Loi ti dans 
I'hist, des II6breux (Tiouvain, 1S99); Sc^uCrer, Gesch. des jUd. 
Volkes im Zeiialter Christi, II (2nd ed., Leipzig, 1898), 224 sqq.; 
KCberle, Die Tcmpehtlngrr im Allen Test. (1899). 

For modern Biblical criticism: — Wellhausen, Prolegornma 
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•Ilf hrnfttt (Berlin. ISS.'l). ti. HuAt^K avo Mcnhe*. (EcUd- 

l.urgh, 18S;»); Idem, Dir Kompotition des Hexat9uch» u. der 
Ui'i^chichil, Biicher tira .1. T. c2jii 1 €>d., Berlin, 1800); Fbey, 7W, 
tSeeleuglaub& u. Sedrnkult im alten Israel (1898); Voqelbtbin, 
Dtr Knmpj zwischrn Priestern u. Leviten sett den Tagen dee 
Bztchiel (J^ipzig, IcSDD); Van Hoonacker, Lee pritres et lee 
Lrcilcs dans fr livrr d'EzSchiel in Reo, bibl. interruUm (1890), 177 
•jqq.; American Juarndl of ThcoL (1905), 76 sqq.; Kennet, 
Origin of the Aaronile Priesthood in Journal of Theol. Studiea 
(.Ian., lyOo) ; Meyer, Die IsraelUen u. ihre Naehbaretdmme (Leip- 
zig, 19U(>). 

Catholic works: — Hummelaukr, Das vormosaiache Priestertum 
in Dracl (Freiburg, 1.S99); Nikel, Wied^hersiellung des jUd. 
Gemeimeesens tiach de.m babylon. Exit (Freiburg, 1000); Dorn- 
HTE'rri.u, Abraham: Studien Uber die Anfitnge des hrbr. Volkea 
(Freiburg, 1002); Zapi.etal, Alttcstamentliches (Freiburg, lOO.*!); 
Nikel, Genesis u. Keilschriftforschung (Freiburg, 1903); Hoberg, 
Moses u. der Pentateuch (Freiburg, 190.")); Enoelkempeu, //ei- 
ligtum u. Opferstdtlen in den GeseUen des Pentateuch (Milnzter, 
lOOS); Srm;i-Z, Doppelberichte im Pentateuch (Freiburg, 1908); 
Peters, Die Jud. Gemeinde ran Elepha fitine~Syene u. ihr Tempel 
im 5. Jahrh. v. Christua (Freiburg, 1910). 

III. The Christian Priesthood. — In the New 
'Festament bishops and priests are, according to 
Catholic teaching, the sole bearers of the priesthood, 
the former enjoying the fullness of the priesthood 
(summus sacerdos s. primi ordinis)^ while the presby- 
ters arc simple priests {simplex sacerdos s. securuU 
ordinis). The deacon, on tlie other hand, is a mere 
atteiid-ant of the priest, with no priestly powers. Omit- 
ting all special treatment of the bishop and the 
deacon, w'e here confine our attention primarilv to 
the presbyterate, since the term '‘priest^’ without 
qualification is now taken to signify the presbyter. 

A. The Dwine Institution of the Priesthood. — Ac- 
cording to the Protestant view, there was in the 
rimitive Christian Church no essential distinction 
etween laity and clergy, no hierarchical dilTerentia- 
tion of the orders (bishop, priest, deacon), no recog- 
nition of pope and bishops as the jiossessors of the 
highest power of jurisdiction over the Universal 
Church or over its several territorial divisions. On 
the contrary, the Church had at first a democratic 
constitution, in virtue of which the local churches 
selected their own heads and ministers, and imparted 
to these their inherent spiritual authority, just as in 
the modem republic the ‘‘sovereign iieople’^ confers 
upon its elected president and his officials administra- 
tive authority. The deeper foundation for this trans- 
mission of power is to be sought in the primitive 
Christian idea of the universal priesthood, which ex- 
cludes the recognition of a special priesthood. Christ 
is the sole high-prie.st of the New Testament, just as 
His bloody death on the Cross is the sole sacrifice of 
Christianity. If all Christians without exception are 

E riests in virtue of their baptism, an official priest- 
ood obtained by special ordination is just as inad- 
missible as the Catholic Sacrifice of the Mass. Not 
the material sacrifice of the Eucharist, consisting in 
the offering of (real) gifts, but only the purely spirit- 
ual sacrifice of prayer harmonizes with the spirit of 
Christianity. One is indeed forced to admit that the 
gradual cormption of Christianity began very early 
(end of first century), since it cannot be denied that 
Clement of Rome (Ep. ad Cor., xliv, 4), the Teaching 
of the Twelve Apostles (Didache, xiv). and Tertullian 
(De bapt., xvii; “De pncsc. haer.**, xli; “Do exhort, 
cast.’’, vii) recognize an official priesthood with the 
objective Sacrifice of the Mass. The corruption 
quickly spread throughout the whole East and West, 
and persisted unchecked during the Middle Ages, 
until the Reformation finally succeeded in restoring 
to Christianity its original purity. Then “the idea 
of the universal priesthood was revived; it appeared 
as the necessary consequence of the very nature of 
Christiaftity. . . . Since the whole idea of sacrifice was 
discarded, all danger of reversion to the beliefs once 
derived from it wastremoved” (“Realency cl. fUr prot. 
Theol.”, XVI, I^ipzig, 1905, p. 50). 

To these views we may answer briefly as follows. 
Catholic theologians do not deny that the double 
“hierarchy of oraex and jurisdiction” gradually devel- 


oped from the germ already existing in the primitive 
dhurch, just as the primacy of the pope of Rome and 
especially the distinction of simple priests from the 
bishops was recognized with increasing clearness qs 
time advanced (see Hierarchy). But the- question 
whether there was at the begimiing a special priest- 
hood in the Church is altogether distinct. If it is true 
that “ the reception of the idea of sacrifice led to the 
idea of the ecclesiastical priesthood” (loc. cit., p. 48), 
and that priesthood and sacrifice are reciprocal terms, 
then the proof of the Divine origin of the Catholic 
priesthood must be regarded as established, once it is 
shown that the Eucharistic Sacrifice of the Mass is 
coeval with the beginnings and the essence of Chris- 
tianity*.' In proof of this \vc may appeal even to the 
Old Testament. When the Prophet Isaias foresees the 
entrance of pagans into the Messianic Kingdom, he 
makes the calling of priests from the heathen 'i. e. 
the non-Jews) a special characteristic of the new 
Church (Is., Ixvi, 21) : “And I will take of them to be 
priests and Levites, saith the Ijord”. Now this non- 
Jewish (Christian) priesthood in the future Messianic 
Church presupposes a permanent sacrifice, namely 
that “clean oblation”, which from the rising of tire 
sun even to the going down is to be offered to the Lord 
of hosts among the Gentiles (Mai., i, 11). The sac- 
rifice of bread and wine offered by Mclchisedech (cf. 
Gen., xiv, 18 sqq.), the prototype of Christ (cf. Ps. 
cix, 4; Heb., v, 5 sq.; vii, 1 sqq.), also refers prophet- 
ically, not only to the Last Supper, but also to its 
everlasting repetition in commemoration of the Sac- 
rifice of the Cross (see Mass) . Rightly, therefore, does 
the Council of Trent cmphsisize the intimate connex- 
ion between the Sacrifice of the Mass and the priest- 
hood (Sess. XXIII, eap. i, in Denzingor, “Enchi- 
ridion”, 10th ed., 957): “Sacrifice and priesthood are 
by Divine ordinance so insimarable that they are found 
together under all laws. Since therefore in the New 
Testament the Catholic Church has received from the 
Lord’s institution the holy visible sacrifice of the 
Eucharist it must also be admitted that in the Church 
there is a new, visible and tLxfernal priesthood into 
w^hich the older priesthood has been changed. ” Surely 
this logic admits of no reply. It is, then, all the more 
extraordinary that HarnacK should seek the origin of 
the hierarchical constitution of the Church, not in 
Palestine, but in pagan Rome. Of the Catholic 
Church he writes: “She continues ever to govern the 
peoples; her pope» lord it like Trajan and Marcus 
Aurelius. To Romulus and Remus succeeded Peter 
and Paul ; to the proconsuls the archbishops and bish- 
ops. To the legions correspond the hosts of priests 
and monks; to the imperial bodyguard the Jesuits. 
Even to the finest details, even to her judicial organ- 
ization, nay even to her very vestments, the continued 
influence of the ancient empire and of its institutions 
may be traced” (“Das Wesen d. Christentums”, 
Leipzig, 1902, p. 157). With the best of good will, 
wc can recognize ih this descriptioti only a sample of 
the writer’s ingenuity, for an historical investigation 
of the cited institutions would undoubtedly lead to 
sources, beginnings, and motives entirely different 
from the analogous conditions of the Empire of Rome. 

But the Sacrifice of the Mass indicates only one 
side of the pri^thood; the other side is revealed in the 
power of forgiving sin, for the exercise of which the 
pflesthood is just as necessary as it is for the power of 
con^rating and sacrificing. Like the general power 
to bind and to loose (cf. Matt., xvi, 19; xviii, 18), the 
power of remittii^ and retaining sins was solemnly 
bestowed bn the Church by Christ (cf. John, xx, 21 
sqq.). Accordingly, the Catholic priesthood has tile 
indisputable right to trace its orimn in this respect also 
to the Divine Founder of theiCIWfch. Both sides of 
the priesthood were brought into prominence:by tlic 
Council of Trent (loc. cit., n. 961): “If any one shall 
say that in the New Testament there is no visible and 
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fxlcrnal priesthood iJur any nim or of roiisoorntiiij^ and l ion, that of the priest over the deacon is based oB 
offering the Body and BIoocl of the Lord, as well as of his power of consecrating and absolving (cf. Council of 
remitting and retaining sins, but merely the office and Trent, loc. cit., cap. iv; can. i and vii). Tljo inde- 
bare ministry of preaching the Gospel, let him be pendence of the diaconate appears earlier and more 
anathema.” Far from being an “ uniustinable usurpa- clearly in the oldest sources than that of the priest- 
tion of Divine powers the priesthood forms so in- hood, chiefly because of the long-continued fluctuation 
dispensable a foundation of Christianity that its re- in the meaning of the titles episcopus and presbyter ^ 
moval would entail the destruction of the whole edifice, which until the middle of the second century were in- 
A Christianity without a priesthood cannot be the terchangeable and synonymous terms. Probably 
Church of Christ. This conviction is strengthened by there was a rca- 
consideration of the psychological impossibility of son in fact for 
the Protestant assumption that from the end of the tliisuncertainty, 
first century onward, Christendom tolerated without since the hier- 
struggle or protest the unprecedented usurpation of archical distinc- 
the priests, who without credentials or testirAony tion between 
suddenly arrogated Divine powers with respect to the bishop and 
Eucharist, and, on the strength of a fictitious appeal to priest seems to 
Christ, laid on baptized sinners the grievous burden have been of 
of public penance as an indispensable condition of the gradual growth, 
forgiveness of sin. Epiphanius 

As for the “universal priesthood”, on which Prot- ( A d v . h a? r . , 
ostantism relies in its denial of the special priesthoocl, Ixxv, 5) offered 
it may be said that Catholics also believe in a universal an explanation 
priesthood; this, however, by no means excludes a of this condition 
special priesthood but ratluir presupi^oscs its existence, of unc ert ai n t y 
since the two are related as the general and the par- by supposing 
ticular, the abstract and the concrete, the figurative that priests were 
and the real. The ordinary Christian cannot be a appointed in 
priest in the strict sense, for he can offer, not a real some places 
sacrifice, but only the figurative sacrifice of prayer, where there was 
For this reason tlie historical dogmatic development no bishop, while 
did not and could not follow the course it would have in other places 
followed if in the primitive Church two opposing where no candi- 
t rains of thought (i. o. the universal versus the special dates for pricst- 
j)riestiu)oil) had contemhMl for supremacy until one hoodwerefound, 
was vanquish(*d. The history of dogma attests, on the people wen? 
the contrary, that both idc^as advanced harmoniously satisfied wit h 
through the centuries, and have never disappeared having a bisliop, 
from the Catholic mind. As a matter of fact the pro- who, however, 
found and beautiful id(^a of the universal priesthood could not be 
may be traced from Justin Mart yr (Dial, cum Tryph., without a dea- 
exvi), Ir(*na'us (Adv. hajr., IV, viii, 3), and Origen con. Cardinal 
(“De orat.”, xxviii, 9; “In Levit.”, horn, ix, 1), to Fraiizclin (“De 
Augustine (De civit.. Dei, XX, x) and Leo the Great ecclcs. Christi”, 

(Seniio, iv, 1), and thence to St. Thomas (Sumraa, III, 2nd ed., Rome, 

Q. Ixxxii, a. 1) and the Hornaii Catechism. And yet 1907, thes. xvi) 
all these writers recognized, along with the Sacrifice gives good 
of the Mass, t he special priesthood in the Church, grounds for the 
The origin of the universal priesthood extends back, opinion that in 
as is known, to St. I’eter, who dciclares the faithful, in the Bible bish- 
their (sharacter of Christians, “a lioly priesthood, to ops are indeed 
offer up sj)ii'itual sacrifices”, and “a chosen genera- named pres- 
tion, a kingly priesthood” (I Peter, ii, 5, 9). But the byter, but sim- 
very text shows that the Apostle meant only a figura- pie priests arc 
tivc priesthood, since the “spiritual sacrifices” signify nevercalledcpis- 
prayer and the term “royal” {regale^ /3a<rfXetoif) could copi. The prob- 
havc had but a metaphorical sense for the Christians, lem is, however. 

The Gnostics, Montanists, and Catharists, who, in far from being 
their attacks on the special priesthood, had misapplied solved, since in the primitive Church there were not 
the metaphor, were just Jis illogical as the Reformers, yet fixed names for the different orders; the latter 
since the two ideas, real and figurative priesthood, are must rather be determined from the context according 
quite compatible. It is clear from the foregoing that to the characteristic functions discharged. The ap- 
the Catholic clcTgy alone arc entitled to the dcsigna- peal to the usage of the pa*gan Greeks, who had their 
tion “priest”, since they alone have a true and real MirKoiroi and irpe<r/3tJT€pot, docs not settle the quos- 
sacrificc to offer, the lloly Mass. Consequently, tion, as Ziebarth (“Das griechische Veroinswesen”. 
Anglicans wJio reject the Sacrifice of the Mass are Leipzig. 1896) has shown in reply to 1 latch and 
inconsistent, when they refer to their cler^ os* Harnack. Any attempt at a solution must take into 
“priests”. The preachers in«Gcrmany quite logically account the varying use in different countries (e. g. 
disclaim the title with a certain indignation. Palestine, Asia Minor). In some places the “pres- 

• B. The Hierarchical Position of the Presbyteraie. — byters” may have been real bishops, in others priests 
The relation of the priest to the bishop and* deacon in the present meaning of the term, while elsewhere 
majr be briefly explained by stating that he is; as it they may have been mere administrative officers or 
were, the middle term between the two, being hier- worthy elders chosen to represent the local church in 
archically the»suborrtfk*w(pe of the bishop and the its external relations (see Hierahchy op the Early 
superior of the deacon (cf. Council of Trent. Sess. Church). 

XXVI, can. vi). While the pre-eminence of the bishop Like the Apostolic writings, the “Didache”, 

V '/er the priest consists mainly in his power of ordina- Hermas, Clement of Rome, and Irenaeus often use the 
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terms “bishop*' tiiid “priest” imliseriminatoly. In 
faet, it is really a moot question whether the presby- 
teratc CTadually developed as an offshoot of the epis- 
eopatc^^wliieh is in the nature of things more likely 
jiri<i in view of the needs of the growing Church more 
readily understood — or whether, conversely, the epis- 
copate had its origin in the elevation of the prosby- 
tcrate to a higher rank (Lightfoot), which is more 
difficult to admit. On the other hand, even at tlui 
beginning of th(^ second century, Ignatius of Antioch 
(Kp. ad Magnes., vi and passim) brings out with re- 
markable clearness the hierarchical distinction be- 
tween the monarchical bishop, the priests, and the 
dcacon.s. He emphasizes this triad as essential to the 
constitution of the Church: “Without these [three] 
it cannot be called the Church” (Ad Trail., iii). But, 
according to the law of historic continuity, this dis- 
tinction of the orders must have existed in substance 
and embryo during the first century; and, as a matter 
of fact, St. Paul (I Tim., v, 17, 19) mentions “presby- 
ters” who were subordinate to the nial bishop Tim- 
othy. But in the Ijutin writers there is no ambiguity. 
Tertullian (Dc bapt., xvii) calls the bishop the 
“summus sacerdos”, under whom are the “presbyteri 
ct diaconi”; and Cyprian (Kp. Ixi, 3) speaks of f lic 
“presbyteri cum cpiscopo saccrdotali honorc con- 
juncti”, i. e. the priest s united by sacerdotal dignity 
w'ith the bishop (see Bishop). 

About 360, after the development of the orders had 
long been complete, Acrius of Pontus first ventured to 
obliterate the distinction between the priestly and 
episcopal orders and to place them on an equality 
with respect to their powers. For fhis he wjis ranked 
among the heretics by Epiphanius (Adv. liter., Ixxv, 
3). The testimony of St. Jerome (d. 420), whom f ho 
Scottish Presbyterians cite in behalf of the prcsbyteral 
constitution of the Church, raises some difficulties, as 
he appears to assert the full equality of priests and 
bishops. It is true that Jerome endeavoured to c*n- 
hance the dignity of the priesthood at the expense of 
the episcopate and to refer the bishop's suiieriority 
“rather to ecclesiastical custom than to Divine regula- 
tion” (In Tit., i, 5: “Kpiscopi noverint s(j inagis con- 
suetudinc quam dispositionis dominie® veritatc pres- 
byteris €*ssc majores ”) . lie desired a more democratic 
constitution in which the priests hitherto undeserv- 
edly slightecl would participate, and he urged the 
correction of the abuse, widespread since the third 
century, by which the archdeacons, as the “right 
hand” of the bishops, controlled the whole diocesan 
administration (Ep. cxliv ad hivahgcl.). It is at once 
evident that Jerome disputes not the hierarchical 
rank {potestas ordinis) of the bishops but their powers 
of government (potestas jurisdictionis) — and this not 
so much in principle, but only to insist that the 
deacons should be dislodged from the position tliey 
had usurped and the priests established in the official 
position befitting their higher rank. How far Jerome 
was from being a followrer of Acrius and a forerunner 
of Presbyterianism appears from his important ad- 
mission that Hie power of ordination is posse.ssed 
by the bishops alone, and not by the priests (loc. cit. 
in P. L., XXII, 1193: “Quid cnim facit — cxcepta 
ordinationc — (^piscopus quod presbyter non faciat?”). 
By this admission Jerome establishes his orthodoxy. 

C. The Sacramentality of the Preshyteraie—ThQ 
Council of Trent decreed (Sess. XXIll, can. iii, in' 
Denzinger, n. 963) : “ If any one shall say that order 
or sacred ordination is not truly and properly a sacra- 
ment instituted by Christ our Lord ... let liim be 
anatffema.” While the synod defined only the existence 
of the Sacrament of Holy Orders, without deciding 
wliether all the* orders or only some fall within the 
definition, it is admitted that the priestly ordination 
possesses with even greater certainty than the epis^ 
copal an4 the diaconal ordination the dignity of a 
sacrament (cf. Benedict XIV, “De syn. dioces.”, 


VIII, ix, 2). The three essentials of a sacrament — 
outward sign, interior grace, and inst itution by Christ 
— are found in the priestly ordination. * 

As regards the outward sign, there has been a long- 
protracted controversy among tlioologians concerrfing 
the matter and form, not alone of the priestly ordina- 
tion, but of the Sacrament of Holy Orders in general. 
Is the imposition of hands alone (Bonaventure, 
Morin, and most modern theologians), or the pres- 
entation of the instruments (Gregory of Valencia, the 
Thomist s), or are both together (Bellarmine, De Lugo, 
Billot etc.) to be njgarded as f he essential matter of 
the sacrament? As to the priestly onlination in par- 
ticular, wdii(!h alone concerns us here, the difference of 
viewyi is cx])lained by the fact that, in addition to 
three imi)ositions of hands, the rite includes a pres- 
entation to the candidjite of the chalice filled with 
wine, and of t he paten wnth the host. Concerning th<* 
latter Kugenius IV says expressly in his “Dccretum 
pro Armonis” (14.39; in Denzinger, n. 701): “The 
priesthood is conferred by the h.anding of the chalice 
containing wine and of t he paten with brea<i.” How- 
ever, in view of the fact, that in the Bible (Acts, xiii, 
3; xiv, 22; I Tim., iv, 14; v, 22; 11 Tim., i, 6), in all 
patrist ic literature, and in Hie whole East the imposi- 
tion of hands alone is found, while even in the West 
the presentat ion of the sacred vessels does not extend 
back beyond the tcnith iientury, we are forced to 
recognize theoretically that the latter ceremony is 
unessential, like the solemn anointing of the priest’s 
hands, wiiich is evidently borrowed from the Old 
Testament and was introduced from the Gallican into 
the Homan Rite (cf. “Statuta ecclosiai antiqu®” in 
P. I^., LVI, 879 sqq.). In defeiu^e of the anointing, 
the Council of Trent condcannt'tl those who declared 
it “despicable and pernicious” (Sc‘ss. XXXlll, can. 
v). As regards Hu^ sacramental form, it may be 
accepted as probable that th(' prayer accompanying 
the second extension of hands (xciporovla) is the 
essentuil form, alt hough it is not impossible that the 
words spoken by the bishop during the third im- 
I^sition of hands /‘Receive the Holy 

Ghost, whose sins you shall remit, Hiey are rf^mitted, 
etc.”, constitute a partial form. Thc^ first imiiosili in 
of hands by the bishop (and the priests) cannot b‘=^ 
regarded as the form, since it is performed in silence, 
but it also may have an essent ial importance in so far 
as the second extension of hands is simply the moral 
continual ion of the first touching of theheadof thewf/t- 
nandus (cf. Gregory IX, “Dccret.”, I, tit. xvi, cap. 
III). The oldest formularies — e. g. the “Eucholo- 
gium” of Serapion of Thmuis (cf. Funk, “ Didascalia”, 
II, Tubingen, 190.5, 189), the “ Pseudo-Apostolic Con- 
stitutions” (Funk, loc. cit., I, 520), the lately dis- 
covered “Testament of the Lord” (cd. Rahmani, 
Mainz, 1899, p. 08), and the Canons of Hippolytus 
(ed. Achelis, Leipzig, 1891, p. 01) — contain only one 
imposition of hands with a short accomy)anying prayer. 
In the eleventh century the Mozarabic Rite is still 
quite simple (cf. “Monum. liturg.”, V, Paris, 1904, 
pp. 54 sq.), while, on the contrary, the Armenian Rite 
of the Middle Ages shows great complexity (cf. 
Conybeare-Maclcan, “Ritualc Arrnenorum”^ Oxford, 
1905, pp. 231 sqq.). In the Greck-Byzantme Rite, 
the bishop, after making three signs of the cross, 
places his right hand on the head of the ordinandusy 
meanwhile reciting a prayer, and then, praying in 
secret, holds the same hand extended above Hi,e candi- 
date, and invokes upon him the seven gifts of the 
Holy Ghost (cf. Goar, “Euchol. Gr®c.”, Paris, 1647, 
pp. 293-sqq.). For other formularies of ordination see 
Den^ngcr, “Ritu,3 Orientalium”, II (Wurzburg, 
1864); Manser in Buchberger, “Kirchliches Hand- 
lexikon”, s. v. Priesterw'c^^p. • 

As a sacrament of the li^^g, ordination presupposes 
the possession of sanctifying grace, and therefore con- 
fers, besides the right to the actual graces of the 
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priestly office, an increase of 8anctif3dng grace (cf. 
**Decret. pro Armenis” in Denzinger, n. 701). But 
in aH cases, whether the candidate is in the state of 
sanctifying grace or not^ the sacrament in^rints on 
the soul an indelible spiritual mark (cf. Council of 
Trent. Sess. VII, can. ix, in Denzinger, n. 862), i. e. the 
priestly character, to which are permanently attached 
the powers of consecrating and absolving — ^the latter, 
however, with the reservation that for the valid ad- 
ministration of the Sacrament of Penance the power 
of jurisdiction is also required (see Character). As 
the priestly character, like that imparted by baptism 
and confirmation, is indelible, ordination can never 
be repeated, and a return to the lay state is absolutely 
impossible (cf. Council of Trent, Sess. XXIIJ, can. 
iv, in Denzinger, n. 964). That priestly ordination 
was instituted by Christ is proved not alone by the 
Divine institution of the pnesthood (see above. A), 
but also by the testimony of Holy Writ and Tradition, 
which unanimously testify that the Apostles trans- 
mitted their powers to their successors, who in turn 
transmitted them to the succeeding generation (cf. 

1 Tim.. V, 22). Since the charismatic gifts of the 
‘^apostles and prophets” mentioned in the ”Didache” 
had nothing to do with the priesthood as such, these 
itinerant missionaries still needed the imposition of 
hands to empower them to discharge the specifically 
priestly functions (see Charismata^ 

For the valid reception of the Sacrament of Orders, 
it is necessary that the minister be a bishop and the 
recipient a baptized person of the male sex. The first 
requisite is based on the episcopal prerogative of or- 
daining: the second on the conviction that baptism 
opens the door to all the other sacraments and that 
women are definitively barred from the service of the 
altar (cf. Epiphanius, *‘De haer.”. Ixxix, 2). St. Paul 
is a resolute champion of an exclusively male priest- 
hood (cf. I Cor., XIV, 34). In this respect there is an 
essential difference between Christianity and Pagan- 
ism, since the latter recognizes priestesses as well as 
priests— jo. g. the hierodules of Ancient Greece, the 
vestal virgins of Rome, the bajaders of India, the wu 
of China, and the female bonzes of Japan. The early 
Church contemned as an absurdity the female priest- 
hood of Montanism and of the Colly ridiani, and it 
never regarded the Apostolic institute of deaconesses 
as a branch of Holy orders. For the licit reception of 
priestly ordination, canon law demands: freedom 
from every irregularity, completic^n of the twenty- 
fourth year, the reception of the earlier orders (in- 
cluding the diaconatc), the observation of the regular 
interstices, and the possession of a title to ordination. 

In addition to the requisites for the valid and lawful 
reception of the priesthood the question arises as to 
the personal worthiness of the candidate. According 
to earlier canon law this question was settled by three 
ballots (scrutinia ) ; it is now decided by official exam- 
ination and certification. One of the most important 
means of securing lyorthy candidates for the priest- 
hood is careful inquiry regarding vocations. In- 
truders in the sanctuary have at all times been the 
occasion of the greatest injury to the Church, and of 
scandal to the people. For this reason. Pope Pius X, 
with even greater strictness than was shown in pre- 
vious ecclesiastical regulations, insists upon the exclu- 
sion of all candidates who do not give the highest 
promise of a life conspicuous for firmness of faith anci 
moral* jectitude. In this connexion the importaiice 
and necessity of colleges ana ecclesiastical seminaries 
for the training of the clergy cannot be too strongly 
Snmhasized. • 

i). The Official Powers of the PriesL—As said Above, 
the official powers of the priest are intimately con- 
nected with the sacnaniental character, indelibly im- 
printed-on his^Boul. Toother with this character is 
conferred, not only the power of offering up the Sac- 
rifice of the Mass and the (virtual) power of forgiving 
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sins, but also authority to administer extreme unction 
and, as the regular minister, solemn baptism. Only in 
virtue of an extraordinary faculty received from the 
pope is a priest competent to administer Aic Sacra- 
ment of Confirmation. While the conferring of the 
three sacramental orders of the episcopate, presby- 
terate, and diaconate, pertains to the bishop alone, 
the pope may delegate a priest to administer the four 
minor orders, and even the subdiaconatc. According 
to the present canon law, however, the papal per- 
mission granted to abbots of monastcrit^s is confined 
to the conferring of the tonsure and the four minor 
orders on their subjects (cf. Council of Trent. Sess. 
XXIII de Ref., cap. x). Concerning the privilege of 
conferring the diaconatc, claimed to have been given 
to Cistercian abbots by Innocent VIII in 1489, see 
Gasparri, ”Dc sacr. ordin.”, II (Paris, 1893), n. 798, 
and Pohlc, ‘^Dogmatik”, III (4th ed., Paderbom, 
1910), pp. 687 sqq. To the priestly office also belongs 
the faculty of administering the ecclesiastical bless- 
ings and the sacramenials in general, in so far as these 
are not reserved to the i>ope or bishops. By preaching 
the Word of God the priest has his share in the teach- 
ing office of the Church, always, however, as subor- 
dinate to the bishop and only within the sphere of 
duty to which he is assigned as pastor, curate, etc. 
Finally, the priest may participate in the pastoral duty 
in so far as the bishop entrusts him with a definite 
ecclesiastical office entailing a more or less extensive 
jurisdiction, which is indispensable especially for the 
valid absolution of penitents from their sins. Certain 
external honorary privileges, c. g. those enjoyed by 
cardinal-priests, prelates, ecclesiastical councillors, 
etc., do not enhance the intrinsic dignity of the 
priesthood. 

General Works: — St. Thomas, Supplcm.t Q. xxxiv sqa., and th© 
commentators: Petrus Soto, De inetit. aacerdotum (Uillingen. 
1568) ; Hallirr, De aaeria electionibua et ordinationibua ex antiouo 
el novo jure (Paris, 1636), also in Mionb, Curaua thcoL, XXlV; 
Morin, Comment, de sacria Bcclesife ordinal. (Paris, 1655; Ant- 
werp, 1695) ; Obebndorfek, De aacr. ord. (Freising, 1759); among 
later works consult: KCpplku, Prieater u. Opfergabe (Mains, 
1886) ; Gasparri, Tradntua canoninia de aacr, ordinal. (Paris. 
1893) ; ScHANZ, Die Lehre von den Snkramenten d. kathol. Kirche 
(Freiburg, 1893): Gihr, Die Lehre von den hll. Sakramenten der 
kathol. Kirche^ll (Freiburg, 1003) ; Kluoe, Die Idr.edea Frieatertuma 
in laraeUJuda u. im Urchrialentum (1006); Pourrat, La thiologie 
aacramentaire (Paris, 1907); Sai.tet, Lea r6ordinaiiona (Paris, 
1907). The following are written rather from the ascetical stand- 
point: Olikr, Traiti dea aainta ordrea (7th cd., Paris, 1868) ; Man- 
ning, The Eternal Priesthood (Ix)ndon, 1883) ; Mercier, Retraite 
paatorale (7th ed., Brussels, 1011). 

Concerning the alleged pagan influences on the Catholic Sacri- 
fice and priesthood: I)5i.lino£r, Heidentum u. JvAenium (Ratis- 
bon, 1857) ; Hatch, The Influence of Greek Ideas awl Usages upon 
the Chriatuin Church, cd. by Fairrairn (I^ondon, 1890); Anrich, 
Daa antike Mysterienwesen in aeinem Einfluaa auf daa Chriatentum 
(G6ttingen, 1804); Wobdermin, Religionsgeachichtl. Studien zur 
Frage der Beeinfluaaung dea Christentuma durch daa antike Mya- 
terienweaen (Berlin, 1896); Cumont, Textes et man. relatifa aux 
myatirea de Mithra (Brussels, 1896-9); Robertson, Chriatianity 
and Mythology (Ix>ndon, 1900) ; Chapuib, L' influence deVeaainiame 
aur lea originea chrit. in Rev. de thiol, et philos. (190.3), pp. 103 
sqq.; Cumont, The Myaterieaof Mithra, tr. McCormack (I^ndon, 
1903) ; Grile, Die peraiaehe Mysterienreligion u. daa Chriatentum 
(Leipzig, 1903); Dxeterich, Mithrasliturgie (Leipzig, 1003); 
BlCtzer, Die heidniachen Myaterien u. die Helleniaierung dea Chris- 
tentuma in Slimmen aua Maria-lMach (1 906) , pp. 370 sqq., 500 sqq. ; 
(1907), pp. 37 sqq., 182 sqq.; Fkinb, Ueber Babyloniache EinflUsae 
im Neuen Testament in Neue kirchl. Zeitachr. (1006), pp. 696 sqq.; 
Jensen, Das Gilgameach-Epoa in der Weltliteratur, I (Strasburg, 
1906); WENDI.AND, Die hcHeniach-rdmiache KuUur in ihren Bezie- 
hungen zu Judentum u. Chriatentum (Tubingen, 1907); Soltau, 
Daa Forilehen dea Heidentuma in der aUchriatl. Kirche (Berlin, 1900) ; 
DE Jong, Daa antike Mysterienweaen (lA*iden, 1909); Cucmen, 
Religionageaehichtl. Erkldrung dea Neuen Teatamenta (Giessen, 
• 1909). 

Concerning the relations between the bishop and priests in the 
mimitive Church consult: Kurz, Der Episkormt der hdehate vom 
Preabyterat versehiedeneOrdo (Vienna, 1877) ; Hatch, The Organi- 
zation of the Early Christian Churches ^2nd ed., London, 1882); 
Smith and Cheetiiam, Diet, of Christ. Anliq., s. v. Priest; 
Schulte-Plassman, Der Epiakopat ein vom Preabyterat vefachiede- 
ner, aelbatandiger und aakramentaler Ordo (Paderborn, 1883); 
J.6NING, Die Gemeindeverfaaauno dea Urchriatentuma (Halle, 1889), 
cf. IJiat. Jahrb. der Gdrreageaellachaft, XII (?900), 221 sqq.; Sob- 
xowsKi, Epiakopat und Preabyterat in den ersten chriatl. Jahrhund. 
(Wtirzburg, 1893); Gobet, L'origine divine de Vipiscopat (Fri- 
bourg, 1898); Dunin-Borxowrki, Dieneueren Forachungen Uher 
die Anfdnge dea Epiakppata (Freiburg, 1900) ; Michucls, Iforigine 
de Vti^acopat (Louvain, 1900) ; WeizsXcker, Daa apoatoliache 
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ZeUalter der chriall. Kirche (3rd od., Leipsig, 1002) : Brudbbs. Die 
Verfaaauno der Kirche von den eraten Jakrzehnten der apoattdiaehen 
WirkeamkeU bia turn Jahre 176 nneh Chr. (Mains. 1904); Knopf, 
Daa nachapoatoliache ZeUalter (Ijeipsig, 1005); Batif^l, Violiae 
naiaaante le Catholiciame (2Dd od., Paris, 1908); Harnack., 
Entatehung und Entwickelung der Kirchenverfasaung und.dea Kirch- 
enrechta (Loipsig, 1010). For 8t)ccial treatment of the views of St. 
Jerome, consult: Bia)no£L, Apologia pro aententia Hieronymi de 
epiacopia et preahyteria (Amsterdam, 1640); KOnio, Der kaiho- 
liache Priester vor 1500 Jahren: Prieater und Prieatertum nach 
Hieronymua (Breslau, 1890); Sandkrs, Etudea aur 3. Jtr&me 
(Paris, 1003), 290 sqq.; Tixsront, Hiat. dea dogmaa, II (Paris, 
1009). On clerical training see bibliography under Seminary. 

rV. What the Catholic Priesthood has done 
FOR Civilization. — Passing entirely over the super- 
natural blessings derived by mankind from the 

g rayers of the priesthood, the celebration of the Holy 
acriiice, and the administration of the sacraments, 
we shall confine ourselves to the secular civilization, 
which, through the Catholic priesthood, has spread 
to all nations and brought into full bloom religion, 
morality, science, art, and industry. If religion in 
cneral is the mother of all culture, Christianity must 
e acknowledged as the sourc^ measure, and nursery 
of all true civilization. The Church, the oldest and 
most successful teacher of mankind, nas in each cen- 
tury done pioneer service in all departments of culture. 
Through her organs, the priests and especially the 
members of the religious orders, she carried the light 
of Faith to all lands, banished the darkness of pagan- 
ism, and with the Gospel brought the blessines of 
Christian morality and education. What would nave 
become of the countries about the Mediterranean 
during the epoch of the migration of the nations (from 
375) if the popes, bishops, and clergy had not tamed 
the Geinian hordes, converted them from Arianism 
to Catholicism, and out of barbarism evolved order? 
What Ireland owes to St. Patrick, England owes to 
St. Augustine, who, sent by Pope Gregory the Great, 
brought not only the Gospel, but also a higher moral- 
ity and culture. While the light of Christianity thus 
burned brightly in Ireland and Britain, part of Ger- 
many was still shrouded in the darkness of p^anism. 
Bands of missionaries from the Island of saints now 
brought to the continent the message of salvation and 
established new centres of culture. Charlemagne’s 
great work of uniting all the German tribes into an 
empire was only the glorious fruit of the seed sown by 
St. Boniface of Certon (d. 755) on German soil and 
watered with the blood of martyrs. The Church of 
the Middle Ages, having now attained to power, con- 
dnued through her priests to propagate the Gospel in 
pagan lands. It was missionaries who first brought to 
Europe news of the existence of China. In 1246 three 
Franciscans, commissioned by the pope, appeared in 
audience before the emperor of the Mongols; in 1306 
the first Christian church was built in Peking. From 
the Volga to the Desert of Gobi, the Franciscans and 
Dominicans covered the land with their missionary 
stations. In the sixteenth century the zeal of the 
older orders was rivalled by the Jesuits, among whom 
St. Francis Xavier must be accorded a place of hon- 
our; their achievements in the Reductions of Para- 
guay are as incontestable as their great seiyices in the 
United States. As for the French colonies in America, 
the American historian Bancroft declares that no 
notable city was founded, no river explored, no cape 
circumnavigated, without a Jesuit showing the way. 
Even if Buckle’s one-sided statement were true, viz. 
that culture is*not the result of religion, but vice versa, 
we could point to the work of Catholic missionaries, 
who are striving to lift the savages in pagan lands to a 
higher state of morality and civilization, and thence 
to transform them into decent Christians. 

In the wake of religion follows her inseparable com- 
panion. morality; the combination of the two forms is 
the indispensable preliminary condition for the con- 
tinuation and vitality of all higher civilization. . The 
decadence of culture has always been heralded by a 


reign of unbelief and immorality, the fall of the 
Roman Empire and the French Revolution furnishing 
conspicuous examples. What the Church accom- 
plished in the course of the centuries for the raising of 
the standard of morality, in the widest sense, by the 
inculcation of the Decalogue, that pillar of humlEm 
society, by promulgating the commandment of love 
of God and one’s neighbour, by preaching purity in 
single, married, and family fife, by waging war upon 
superstition and evil customs, by the practice of the 
three counsels of volunti^ poverty, obedience, and 
perfect purity, by holding out the ''imitation of 
Christ” as the ideal of Christian perfection, the rec- 
ords of twenty centuries plainly declare. The history 
of the Church is at once the history of her charitable 
activity exercised through the priesthood. There 
have indeed been waves of degeneracy and immorality 
sweeping at times even to the papal throne, and re- 
sulting m the general corruption of the people, and 
in apostasy from the Church. The heroic struggle of 
Gregory Vll (d. 1085) against the simony and incon- 
tinence of the clergy stands forth as a fact which 
restored to the stale-grown salt of the earth its earlier 
strength and flavour. 

The most wretched and oppressed claves of human- 
ity are the slaves, the poor, and the sick. Nothing 
is in such harsh contrast to the ideas of human per- 
sonality and of Christian freedom as the slavery 
found in pagan lands. The efforts of the Church were 
at first directed towards depriving slavery of its most 
repulsive feature by emphasizing the equality and free- 
dom of all children of God (cf. I Cor., vii, 21 sqq.; 
Philem., 16 sqq.), then towards ameliorating as far as 
possible the condition of slaves, and finally towards 
effecting the abolition of this unworthy bopdage. The 
slowness of the movement for the abolition of slavery, 
which owed its final triumph over the African slave- 
traders to a crusade of Cardinal Layigeric (d. 1892), 
is explained by the necessary consideration of the 
economic rights of the owners and the personal welfare 
of the slaves themselves, since a bola ''proclamation 
of the rights of man” would simply have thrown 
millions of helpless slaves brcadlcss into the streets. 
Emancipation carried with it the obligation of caring 
for the bodily needs of the freedmen, and, whenever 
the experiment was made, it was the cler^ who un- 
dertook this burden. Special congregations, such as 
the Trinitarians and the Mcrcedarians, devoted them- 
selves exclusively to the liberation and ransom of 

g risoners and slaves in pagan, and especially in 
lohammedan lands. It was Christian compassion 
for the weakly and languishing Indians which sug- 
gested to the Spanish monk, Las Casas, the unfor- 
tunate idea of importing the strong nc^groes from 
Africa to work in the American mines. That his idea 
would develop into the scandalous traffic in the black 
race, which the history of the three succeeding cen- 
turies reveals, the noble monk never suspected (sec 
Slavery). 

As to the relief of the poor* and sick, a single 
priest, St. Vincent de Paul (d. 1660), achieved more 
m ^1 the branches of this work than many cities and 
states combined. The services of the clergy in general 
in the exercise of charity cannot here be touched upon 
(see Charity and Charities). It may however be 
noted that the famous School of Salerno, the first and 
Inmost renowned^ and for many centuries the only 
medical faculty m Europe, was founded by the Benedic- 
tines, who here laboured partly as practitioners of 
medicine, and partly to furnish a supply of skilled 
physici^s for all Europe. Of recent pioneers in the 
domain of charity and social work may be mentioned 
the Irish ” Apostle of Temperance”, futher Theobald 
Matthew and the German "Father of Journeymen” 
(Gesellenvater), Kolpin^. r- ' 

Intimately related with the morally good i^ the idea 
of the true and the beautiful, the object of science and 
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art. At all times the Catholic clergy have shown them- 
selves patrons of science and the arts, partly by their 
owQ achievements in these fields and partly by their 
encouragement and support of the work of others. 
That theology as a science should have found its home 
among the clergy was but to be expected. However, 
the whole range of education lay so exclusively in the 
hands of the priesthood during the Middle Ages, that 
the ecclesiastical distinction of clericus (cleric) smd 
laiciLs (la 3 anan) developed into the social distinction 
of educate and ignorant. But for the monks and 
clerics the ancient classical literature would have been 
lost. A medieval proverb ran: ** A monastery without 
a library is a castle without an armory. ” Hume, the 
philosopher and historian, says: *‘It is rare that the 
annals of so uncultivated a people as were the English 
as well as the other European nations, after the decline 
of Iloman learning, have been transmitted to posterity 
so complete and with so little mixture of falsehood and 
fable. This advantage we owe entirely to the clergy 
of the Church of Rome, who, founding their authority 
on their superior knowledge, preserved the precious 
literature of antiquity from a total extinction” 
(Hume; “Hist, of England”, ch. xxiii, Richard III). 
Among English historians Gildaa the Mjse, Venerable 
Bede, and Lingard form an illustrious triumvirate. 
The idea of scientific progress, first used by Vincent 
of Lerins with reference to theology and later trans- 
ferred to the other sciences, is of purely Catholic 
origin. The modern maxim, “Education for all”, is 
a saying first uttered by Innocent HI. Before the 
foundation of the first universities, which also ow'cd 
tiheir existence to the popes, renowned cat^hedral 
schools and other scientific institutions laboured for 
the extension of secular knowledge. The father of 
German public education is Rliabanus Maurus, Of 
old centres of civilization we may mention among 
those of the first rank Canterbury, the Island of Iona, 
Malmesbury, and York in Great Britain; Parw, 
Orleans, Corbie, Cluny, Chartres, Toul, and Bee in 
France; Fulda, Reichenau, St, Gall, and Co^ey in 
Germany. The attendance at these universities con- 
ducted by clergymen during the Middle Ages awakens 
one^s astonishment: in 1340 the University of Oxford 
had no less than 30,000 students, and in 1538, when 
the German universities were almost deserted, about 
20,000 students, according to Luther, flocked to Paris. 

The elementary schools also, wherever they existed, 
were conducted by priests. Charlemagne had already 
issued the capitulary “PresbyterV per villas ct vicos 
scholas habeant et cum summa charitate parvulos 
doceant”, i. e. The priests shall have schools in the 
towns and hamlets and shall teach the children with 
the utmost devotion. The art of printing was re- 
ceived by the whole Church, from the lowest clergy 
to the pope, as a “holy art”. Almost the whole book 
production of the fifteenth century aimed at satisfying 
the taste of the clergy for reading, which thus furthered 
the development of the book trade. Erasmus com- 

E lained: “The boekscllers declare that before the out- 
reak of the Reform they disposed of 3000 volumes 
more quickly than they now sell 600” (sec Dollinger, 
“Die Reformation, ihre innere Ehtwickelung u. ihre 
Wirkungen”, I, Ratisbon, 1851, p. 348). Early 
Humanism, strongly encouraged by Popes Nicholas V 
and Leo X, numbered among its enthusiastic sup- 
porters many Catholic clerics, such as Petrarch and 
Era^nius; the later Humanistic school, steeped fh 
paganism, found among the Catholic priesthood* not 
encouragement, but to a great extent determined op- 
, position. Spain’s greatest writers in the seventeenth 
century were priests: Cervantes, Lope Me Vega, 
CSaldcrdn etc. At Oxford in the thirteenth century, 
by their skill in the natural sciences the fVanciscans 
acquired cel^brity*and. ^he Bishop Grosseteste exor- 
cist great influence. ” The friar, Roger Bacon (d. 
1249), was famous foi* his scientific knowledge, as were 
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also Gerbert of Hheims, afterwards Pope Silvester H. 
Albertus Mf^nus, Raymond Lully, and Vincent of 
Beauvais. Copernicus, canon of Thorn, is the 
founder of modem astronomy, in which e^cn to the 
present day the Jesuits especially (e^. g. Scheiner, 
Clavius, Secchi, Perry) have rendered important serv- 
ices. For the wt geographical chart or map we are 
indebted to Fra Mauro of Venice (d. 1459). The 
Spanish Jesuit, Hervas y Panduro (d. 1809), is the 
father of comparative philology; the Carmelite, 
Paolino di san Bartolomeo, was the author of the 
first Sanskrit grammar (Romo, 1790). The foundation 
of historicfil criticism wiis laid by Cardinal Baronius 
(d. 1607), the monks of St. Maur, and the Bollandists. 
A study of the history of art would reveal a propor- 
tionately great number of the apostles of the beautiful 
in art among the Cathol ic clergy of all centuries. From 
the paintings in the cat.acombs to Fra Angelico and 
thence to the Bcuron school we meet numerous priests, 
less indeed as practising artists than as Maecenases of 
art. The clergy have done much to justify what the 
celebrated sculptor Canova wrote to Napolcion I: 
“Art is under infinite obligations to religion, but to 
none so much as the Catholic religion.” 

The basis on which higher culture finds its secure 
foundation is material or economic culture, which, in 
spite of modern technics and machinery, rests ulti- 
mately on labour. Without the labourer’s energy, 
which consists in the power and the will to work, no 
culture w'hatevcr can prosper. But the Catholic 
priesthood more than any other i>rofessional body has 
praised in word and proved by deed the value and 
blessing of the labour required in agriculture, mining, 
and the handicrafts. The curse and disdain, which 
paganism poured on manual labour, were removed by 
Christianity. Even an Aristotle (Polit., Ill, iii) could 
anathematize manual labour as “philistine”, the 
humbler occupations as “unworthy of a free man”. 
To whom are we primarily indebted in Europe for the 
clearing away of the pnmitive forests, for schemes 
of drainage and irrigation, for the cultivation of new 
fruits and crops, for the building of roads and bridges, 
if not to the Catholic monks? In Eastern Europe the 
Basilians, in Western the Benedictines, and later the 
Cistercians and Trappists, laboured to bring the land 
under cultivation, and rendered vast di.stricts free 
from fever and habitable. Mining and foundries also 
owe their development, and to some extent their 
origin, to the keen economic sense of the monasteries. 
To place the whole economic lih; of the nations on a 
scientific foundation, Catholic bishops and priests early 
laid the bsisis of the science of national economy — e, g. 
Duns Scotus (d. 1308), Nicholas Oresrne, Bishop of 
Lisieux (d. 1382), St. Antoninus of Florence (d. 1459), 
and Gabriel Biel (d. 1495) . The Church and clergy have 
therefore truly ondeavoured to carry out in every 
sphere and in all centuries the programme which LeSo 
XIII in his famous Encyclical “Immortale Dei” of 
1 Nov., 1885, declared the ideal of the Catholic 
Church: “Imo inerti® dcsidiicque inimica [Ecclesia] 
magnopere vult, ut hominum ingenia uberes ferant 
cxercitationc et cultura fructus”. The “flight from 
the world”, with which they are so constantly re- 
proached, or the “hostility to civilization”, which we 
near so often echoed by the ignorant, have never pre- 
vented the Church or her clergy from fulfilling their 
calling as a civilizing agency of the first order, and thus 
refuting all slanders with the logic of facts. 

For the literature of the various branches of ecclesiastical and 
clerical activity in the furtherance of civilisation the 8p<^cial arti- 
cles must be consulted, e. g., Mibbions, Schoolb. Univebbitikb. 
etc. Only a few works can be here given. General.-^BALMSS. 
Per Frotentantismua vergliehen mil dem Katholiziamua in aeinen 
Beziehungen zur etiropauehm CMliaatxon (Ratisbon, 1844); 
Gvibot, Hist, de la einlittcUion en Europe (Paris. 1840); Lachaud. 
La civilimtionoulea bienfaite de Vtgliae (Pafls, 1890) ; Lilly, Chris- 

J.*^_ rr I rvi.-.*-. f /Y.—’f.* 


Progress (2nd cd.^ I^ondon, 1908); IlRTTiNOERt Apologie dgk 
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ChrialerUumtt V (9th ed., FrciburK, 1908); EHRaxto. KathpU 
ChHatentum u. moderne Kultur (2nd ed.. Mains, 1906), (c£.); 
Sadoc Sxal6, Ehrharda Schrijt clc., ein Beitrag zur KlOtung der 
reiigiOsen Frage der Gegenwart ((Iras, 1909) ; Cathrbin, Die 
kathol, WelU^zchauung %n ihren (Jrundlinien rnit besonderer Be~ 
rUcicaichtigung der Moral (2nd ed., Freiburg, 1910). 

Special works are: Schell, Der Kulholizismua ala Prinzip dee 
FortachriUa (7th ed., Wtirzburg, 1909); Pksoh, Die aoziale Be- 
fahigung der Kirche (2nd cd., Berlin, 1897); de Ciiampaqny, La 
charUi chr6tienne dana lea premiere eiecles (Paris, 1856); Cochin, 
L*abolition de Vesclavage (I’uris, 1802); Mabouaf, C’hrielentum 
u. Sklaverei (1805); ItATZiNOER, Geech. der kirchl. Armenpftege 
(Freiburg, 1808); Scuaub, Die. kathol. Charitaa u. ihre (iegner 
(Freiburg, 1009); Montalembeiit, The Monks of the West 
(tr. Boston, 1872); Wheweli., Hist, of the Inductite Bdencea 
(London, 1847); Wiseman, Bcimceand Religion (London, 1853); 
Maitre, Lea 6coles de I' Occident (Paris, 1858); Wedewer, Daa 
Chriatentum u. die Sprachwicsenachaft (1807) ; Roscuer, Principles 
of Pol. Economy (tr. New York, 1878) ; Sechetan, Civilisation et 
croyance (I..uusannc, 1882) ; Dahlmann, Die Bprachkuntle u. die 
Misaionen (Freiburg, 1891); Lilly, Christianity and Modern 
Civilisation (London, 1903) ; Patjusen, Geach. dea gelehrten Unter- 
richta (2 vols., Berlin, 1896); Kneller, Christianity and the 
Leaders of Modem Science (tr. St. Louis, 1911); MOixer, Nik, 
Kopernikua. Der Altmeister der neueren Aatronomie (Freiburg, 
1808) ; PoHLE, P, Angelo Secchi, ein Lehena-u. Kulturbild (2hd cd., 
Cologne, 1904); Willmann, Geach. dea Idealismus (3 vola., Bruns- 
wick, 1008); Ilgner, Die volksunrtachaftl. Auachauungen dea hi. 
Antonin von Florenz (Breslau, 1004). 

J. POHLB. 

Priests, Confraternities op. — ^Threc confraterni- 
ties of priests — the Apostolic Union, the Priests* Eu- 
charistic Learie, the Priests* Cominunion League — 
have reached a stage of unprecedented diffusion 
throughout the Church and receive special treatment 
elsewhere in this Encyclopedia. Confraternities of a 
local character form the subject of this article. A con- 
fraternity is a society of persons as.sociated for some 
pious object. The members arc linked together by a 
Bond of brotherhood for mutual co-operation in the 
pursuit of a specific object of religion or charity by 
means of prayer, example, and counsel. This defini- 
tion will exclude societies among the clergy formed 
for purely scientific or literary work. The clergy 
funds of English diocesc^s, even though they include 
certain religious obligations towards the living and 
the dead, fall outside its limits. The “Societjis pro 
clcro defuncto** is a mutual engagement to pray for 
the deceased clergy of a district; it is an association 
but not a confraternity. On the other hand the nu- 
merous societies of secular clergy in all parts of Spain, 
called by the name of Monte-pio**, will doubtless, 
many of them, fall under the title of confraternity, on 
account of the importance assigned to the duty of 
visiting the sick brethren and affording them not only 
material aid but spiritual consolation, and adminis- 
tering to them the sacraments. Two or more of the as- 
sociates are appointed to visit the sick at least every 
three days. 

A confraternity of priests in the strict sense of the 
word seeks before all else the personal sanctification of 
its members. Sacerdotal confratcnflties in different 
parts of the world present a close family-likeness, 
their common object being to preserve priests from 
the dangers of spiritual and social isolation, and to 
afford them something of that mutual support which 
belongs to a religious community. '^Conjunctae vires 
plus valent quam singul®** is the expression by which 
the Holy See has recently consecrated the principle. 
The particular aims of priests* confraterniti^ may be 
reduced to three: personal holiness, ecclesiastical learn- 
ing, and mutual financial aid. Tne first two arc uni- 
versal, the third appears occasionally. The religious 
exercises almost invariably insisted upon are: the 
half-hour’s meditation. Mass with preparation and 
thanksgiving of fifteen minutes, visit to the Blessed 
Sacrament, the devout recitation of the Breviary, 
rosary, weekly confession, monthly recollection, and 
biennial retreats. Ecclesiastical learning is under- 
stood to comprise the study of those subjects which 
are proper to the various departments of the ministry, 
and groat importance is attached to aasociaterl study 
by means of conferences and discussions. Financial 


assistance embr$M^ cases of sickness and old age, as 
well as loans, medical attendance, and legal advice. 

I. Spain. — The uncertainty of the positiour of 
ecclesiastics under a hostile Government has led to 
the display of considerable activity, of late years ii)L 
different parts of Spain, in the establishment of the 
“ Monte-pio**, an association for the help of priests in 
sickneiM or old age. Such societies are to be found in 
the Dioceses of Cdrdova, Madrid-Alcald (founded 
1909), and for the clergy of the cities of Valencia 
(1897), Toledo (1901), Ledn (1902), Orviedo (1903), 
Saragossa (1904), Palencia (1905), Astorgia (1906), 
Urgel (1906), Orense, Salamanca (1907), and in the 
districts of north Aragon, Ayerbo, and Bolea in Huesca. 
In Granada there is the Refugio de San Pedro 
Nolascd** under the care of the religious of St. John 
of God for priests who by reason of age or infirmity 
are ordinarily unable to celebrate Mass. Should 
there be further accommodation after these have been 
provided for, priests over sixty years of age who are 
able to celebrate regularly arc also admitted. There 
is a society of clergy for mutual aid in the Diocese of 
Majorca (established 1846) and Vitoria (1846), also in 
the cities of San Sebastian and Guernica; another called 
^‘La Providengsa** is found in the Diocese of Tarra- 
gona. A brotherhood for mutual assistance in case of 
illness exists among the clergy of the town of Vich 
(1846) in the Diocese of Barcelona. Masses are said 
for all deceased members once a year, and for indi- 
vidual inembers shortly after death. The co-oper- 
ative society called “ The Spanish Clergy Association **, 
established in Ambrona (Soria) for the purchase of 
provisions, hardly falls within the scope of the present 
article, nor docs the society now being projected in 
Madrid by Fr. Armendariz for the vindication of the 
clergy from the calumnies of the anticlerical press. 
In (iiudad Real, Cadiz, and other dioceses there 
exists a brotherhood in which each priest prays for 
his fellow members. At his death his mass-register 
is shown to the brotherhood, and if it appears that he 
has faithfully offered Mass for deceased members, 
each living member offers a Mass for him. The 
brotherhoods framed UDon the type of the *‘Associa- 
ci6n de Sacerdotes del Obispado de Ja6n ”, under the 
title of Our Lady of Capilla and St. Euphrasius, dedi- 
cate their lives to the apostolate of the working-class 
in any of the forms required by the present social con- 
ditions. They teach Christian doctrine in the schools ; 
they distribute wholesome literature; they attract the 
young to confratenfities and the practices of religion; 
and they arc always ready for work in the confes- 
sional, so as to make it easy for people to approach 
the sacraments. They hold a day*s retreat every 
month, during which the charitable dfities for the 
next month are allotted. In case of sickness three 
of the associates 'Are selected to minister spiritually 
to the sick brother. 

The ” Venerable Congregacidn de Sacerdotes de 
San Felipe Neri y l^uestra Sefiora do la Presentacidn** 
took its rise Under the invocation oV St. Philip in the 
parish church of St. James, Valladolid, as early as the 
year 1645. Later on the members erected the church 
of the Oratory, where the congregation is now in- 
stalled, and in 1609 united with the ancient but 
languishing confraternity of the Presentation. The 
personal sanctification of the associates, and ^ a con- 
sequence the greater spiritual profit of the faithful, 
form the objects of the Institute. Priests and clerics 
in sabred orders are eligible' for admission, and oh en- 
tering take an oath of fidelity to the rules which pre- 
scribe certain religious duties and in particular visi- 
tation of the sick, atl^endance at the funerals of t^e 
brethren, and prayers for the dead. As a type of 
other forms may be taken the ancient “Hermandad 
[Brotherhood] de San Pedro de ia Ciudah de Xerez”. 
Its aim is the performance of spiritual and corporal 
works of merej^. The confraternity supplies a legal 
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adviser and two medical doctors at a low fee; more- 
over. it also provides decent interment for parents 
of the brethren, and for sacristans who have as- 
sisted the society in its charitable offices. There are 
likewise brotherhoods of the clergy in Seville, Puerto 
dc S. Maria, in Santucar dc Renameda, Carmina, 
Ecija, and in the principal cities of Andalusia. To 
these must be added the association of ^iests entitled 
^^Hermandad de Sacerdotes operarios Diocesanos del 
Sagrado Corazdn de Jestis^^ founded in 1872 by 
Manuel Domjngo y Sol (d. 1909). This association, 
which has received the approval of the pope, takes 
charge of the discipline in the seminaries, of which 
it has several in Spain, one in Mexico, and the Spanish 
College in Rome, whose late rector, Benjamin D. 
Minana, became superior of the society on the death 
of the founder. 

II. PoRTUOAL. — A confraternity has existed in 
Lisbon from the year 1415 with the title of ** Vencravel 
Irmandade dos Clerigos Pobres” under the protection 
of the Holy Trinity and is now inst alled in the sup- 
pressed convent of St. Martha. It is composed of 
secuhir and regular priests and clerics in orders. 
Its chief works are to render special homage to the 
Blessed Trinity, to afford spiritual and temporal 
succour to the brethren, and to aid primary education. 
In 1887 the brotherhood took up the functions of a 
benefit society. 

III. Austria. — ^Austria possesses several confrater- 
nities of the clergy. The “Associatio Perseverant iai 
Sacerdotalis”, founded in 1868 for secular or regular 
priest-s, has its seat in Vienna. The aim proposed to 
members is their sanctification and persevcnince. The 
zealous promotion of devotion to the Sacred Heart is a 
prominent feature of the association. Much is made 
of intercourse between members; the anniversary day 
of ordination is observed with fit ting solemnity. The 
societv has a monthly journal called the ‘‘Korrespon- 
denz der Associatio** (Vienna). The “ Priester-Sodali- 
tat zum heiligsten Herzen Je^u” of Botzen wjis estab- 
lished in 1866. Candidates arc admitted after a yearns 
probation. The key-note of the association is per- 
sonal holiness by the thoughtful and reverent dis- 
charge of priestly duties. It supplies a guide to life by 
fixing a minimum for certain religious exercises likely 
to be crowded out: thus, meditation, twenty minutes, 
and when this is impossible its place is to be supplied by 
spiritual reading or ejaculatory pr^iycr; confession, at 
least fortnightly; retreat, at least every second year, 
with three days’ recollection other years; preparation 
for Mass and thanksgiving (fifteen minutes) in the 
church for example’s sake; night prayers with the con- 
gregation. Stress is laid on regular application to the 
studies of the ministry; specializatipn is encouraged 
as promoting interest. Other points are: careful 
preparation of all instructions, zeal in the work of the 
confessional, special care of talented boys and of 
neglected children. ‘H3er Marianischc Kongrega- 
tion im Priester-seminar” in Brixenhas for its object 
to foster sacerdotal piety among its members and to 
cultivate the ecclesiastical spirit among the students 
of the seminary. The means insisted on arc a personal 
devotion to Our Lady, public devotions with sermons 
twice a month, and mutual admonition. Its journal is 
the ‘ ‘ Priester -Konf erenz-Blatt ”, At Innsbnick there 
is a confraternity connected with the Jesuit Collet 
entitled '^Priestergebetsver^in”, consisting of prjjests 
and seminarians in theology. The essential object of 

^ the association is to maintain the bonds of spiritual 
companionship established in the seminar>*when the 
i^ng priests leave to take up» their pastoral work. 
The means employed are prayer (particularly associ- 
ated devotio^ to the- Sabred Heart) and correspond- 
ence (the penodical of the confraternity being sent to 
members, and members writing to the committee at 
least once a year). 

IV. Francb. — ^A peculiar feature of the Associa- 


tion dcs Pr^tres s^culiers du Sacr^-Coeur” (Issoudun, 
France) is its intimate relation with the Missionaries 
of the Sacred Heart, of whose congregation ft is the off- 
spring. “ Le soutien d’un pretre, e’est le pretre ” is the 
principle which has guided the missionaries in found- 
ing an association whereby they may co-operate in the 
sanctification of the secular clergy. The confraternity 
was founded in 1858, blessed by Pius IX in 1860, and 
enriched by him with special favours in 1867 and 1874. 
In 1882 the roll of the association contained 700 names. 
At that date a journal was inaugurated, to be suc- 
ceeded three years later by the monthly review enti- 
tled “Le Sacre-Ccrur ”. Each member under the 
advice of his director arranges his rule of life with suffi- 
cient detail to forestall omissions and yet with a cer- 
tain elasticity so as not to interfere with parochial 
duties [see the “Manuel” (Issoudun), published by 
the Missionaries of the Sacred Heart). 

V. Rome. — The “Pia Unio S. Pauli Apostoli”. 
established in Rome, may be accepted as an approved 
type of a priestly association. It dates back to 1797, 
when it was instituted as a confraternity of priests for 
the corporal and spiritual assistance of sick brethren. 
With the co-operation of the laity the good work ex- 
tended and ultimately embraced the distinct works of 
fostering vocations to the priesthood, the care of the 
young on festival days, and the holding of discussions 
on moral subjects. It was reorganized by Pius X in a 
decree dated 26 May, 1910, and attached to the 
church of S. Maria della Pace. The central idea of the 
association is sanctification by the exercise of the sa- 
cred ministry. On the economic side financial aid is 
given in time of sickness and a loan committee has 
been proj(uUcd. Provision is also made for the legal 
defence of th(^ clergy when this is desirable. 

VI. United States. — The needs of the teeming, 
active, and diversified population of America have 
called into being a number of agencies for dealing with 
the spiritual and social problems which are constantly 
arising. M ention therefore should be made here of the 
following societies of i)rieBts: “Association for the 
Protection of Belgian and Dutch Immigrants ” j “Asso- 
ciation of the Secular Polish Clergy ” ; “Catholic Board 
for Mission Work among the Coloured People ” ; “ The 
Bureau of Catholic Indian Missions”; “Catholic 
Missionary Union”, which provides funds to enable 
bishmis to defray the exfjcnses of giving missions to 
non-Catholics in their dioceses. Finally the “Priests’ 
ToLal Abstinence League” ajjpears to come nearest to 
the true idea of a confraternity whose central idea is 
self-sanctification. [Sec the “Catholic Directory” 
(Milwaukee, 1910), 725-731.1 

VII. Spanish AMERicA.—It must suffice here to 
give the names of several societies of priests in certain 
districts of South America: Argentina, the “Associa- 
cidn Eclesijlstiea de S. Pedro” with centres at Buenos 
Aires and Cdrduba; Colombia, “Asociacidn de sufra- 
gios del Clero” at Bogota; Brazil, “Liga Sacerdotal 
Riograndeza ” at Porto Alegre. In Mexico there is the 
“Asociaci6n del Espfritu Santo” and the “ Asociacidn 
dc S. Juan Nopomuceno” at Guadalajara, and the 
“A80ciaci6n dc Socorros mutuos de Clerigos” in the 
City of Mexico. 

VlTT. Germany. — In Germany almost all the 
associations for priests have as their object either 
the* cultivation of the ascetical life among the clergy 
or the a.ssistance of the members in their temporal 
necessities. One of the most important of the pious 
societies is the “Associatio Perseverantite Sacerdotalis” 
(see III. Austria). The association has '‘already 
been introduced into about 27 dioceses in Ger- 
many. The “ Phicharistio Associjvtion of the Priests 
of the Adoration” was founded in 1858 for sec- 
ular priests, and was canonically erected into a 
confraternity on 16 January, 1887. Its, objects are 
to foster among the clergy truly priestly sentiments 
and a lively love and veneration for the Blessed 
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Sacrament. Each member is to spend each week 
one hour without intermission in adoration before 
the Bless^ Sacrament, and to celebrate one Mass 
yearly for deceased members, to whom he is also to 
apply once monthly the plenary indulgence granted 
for each hour of adoration. The official organ, 
Eucharistia’’, is published in six languages; 
the membership is about 7000 in Germany. Among 
this class of associations may be also mentioned the 
“ Priesterabstinentenband ” (with its organ “So- 
brietas”) for promoting total abstinence, and the 
Katechetenvereine in Munich, etc. 

There are three important associations for priests 
with the primary object of the rendering of assist- 
ance to members in temporal matters. These arc 
(1) the Priesterverein zur TJnterstutzung kranker 
Mitglieder (2) “St. Josephs-Priesterverein “ in Gorz; 
(3) the “Pax”. The first, which is essentially an 
insurance society, pays to sick priests throe marks 
daily, provided they have been members for at least 
one year. The entrance fee varies from 2 marks 
to over 100 marks according to the age of the ap- 
plicant; the annual tax is 10 marks. Founded in 1882 
it paid 127,192 marks to 513 members in 995 cases 
of sickness in the first twenty-five years of its ex- 
istence. The association has almost 1000 members 
(600 in the Archdiocese of Cologne). St. Josephs- 
Priesterverein in Gorz (primarily an Austrian associa- 
tion) was founded in 1876 by Mgr Filipp' in Meran, 
and was transferred in 1882 to Gorzj its object is 
to secure places in sanatoria for sick priests who need 
to take a cure to recover their health. The fee for 
membership is three Kronen yearly (about 60 cents), 
or a single payment of fifty Kronen. The “Pax”, or 
the “ Association of the Catholic Priests of Germany ”, 
was founded in 1905 to supply good and cheap insur- 
ance for ecclesiastical corporations; the foundation of a 
pension fund, the affording of legal protection, and the 
procuring of abatements at sanatoria and hotels are also 
in contemplation and to some extent attained. Spe- 
cially favourable terms have been secured from the 
life insurance company “Concordia”, at Cologne, and 
the fire insurance company “Rhineland”, at Neuss. 
Any priest who takes an insurance with either of 
these companies becomes thereby a member of the 
association. The members (about 1500) come from 
all parts of Germany, although the southern and 
eastern dioceses (except Fuldii) are not equally well 
represented. The Polish priests have founded a scpii- 
jate insurance society, the “Unit.as”. 

Kbobb. Kirchlichea Handbuch, II (Frcibuni, 1000), 377-70. 

Henry Parkinson. 

Priests’ Communion League, an association of 
priests established at Horne on 20 July, 1906, in the 
Church of San Claudio, in charge of the Fathers of the 
Blessed Sacrament, and raised by Pius X to the dig- 
nity of an archconfratemity ten days later. Its object 
is to spread the practice of frequent and daily Com- 
munion among the faithful in conformity with the 
Decree “Sacra Trident inaSynodus” of 20 December, 
1905. The conditions for joining the league are: (1) 
To have one’s name inscribed on the register of the 
league: (2) to pledge oneself (though under no obliga- 
tion of conscience) to promote zealously the observ- 
ance of the Decree upon frequent and daily Com- 
munion by the apostolate of prayer, of preaching, and 
of the press; (3) to subscribe for the monthly period- 
ical “Emmanuel”, published by the Fathers of the 
Blessecf Sacrament. The members of the league 
begin their work by explaining to the people what 
the FiUcharist is;« when, how, wherefore, and with 
what love it was instituted by Jesus Christ; what 
are its effects, whether considered as a sacrifice, 
as the real„ perpetual presence of God among us, 
and, above all, as the nourishment of our souls. 
They endeavour strenuously to dissipate the fear 


by which many of the faithful are prevented from 
frequenting the Holy Table, and teach them that 
to communicate lawfully every day nothing more is 
exacted than what even yearly Communion requires^ 
namely, the state of grace and a right intention, al- 
though it is desirable that they should be free also 
from deliberate venial sins. As the best means to 
spread the practice of daily Communion is daily 
attendance at Mass, they exhort the people to hear 
it every day. They should give their parishioners, 
during a period of not less than three days, a series 
of instructions dealing especially with the practice of 
and preparation for daily Communion. Members of 
the league take care to prepare children for the recep- 
tion of Holy Communion at an early age. Priests 
belonging to the league enjoy the right of a privileged 
altar three times a week, provided they have not that 
right already; they may celebrate Mass an hour 
before sunrise and an hour after midday, and may 
distribute Holy Communion till sunset; they may 
gain a plenary indulgence on all the first-class feasts 
of the mysteries of faith, of the Blessed Virgin, and 
the Apostles; and an indulgence of 300 days for every 
work they perform for the intention of the league; 
the 3 »^ may impart at the end of the triduum, after 
the general Communion, the papal benediction with 
the plenary indulgence attached. Lastly, penitents 
confessing to priests enrolled in the league may 
gain a plenary indulgence once a week, if accustomed 
to communicate very frequently. 

A. Lbtellier. 

Priests’ Eucharistic League.:— I. Object.— The 
Priests’ Eucharistic League (Confraternitas sacerdo- 
talis adorationis Sanctissimi Sacramenti) was estab- 
lished in Paris by the Venerable Pierre-Julien Eymard, 
founder of the Congregation of the Blessed Sacrament. 
Already in 1857 ho had been dcepl>r impressed by the 
necessity of such an adaptation of his work of Euchar- 
istic adoration as would, at tract the clergy to a more 
intimate and constant intercourse with the sacramen- 
tal Ix)rd. Still it was not until 1867 that the plan of a 
dfstinct confraternity was matured, and the Blessed 
Cur^i d’Ars was among the first to enrol his name on 
the list of members. The association assumed its pres- 
ent form in 1879, received the approval of Leo Xlll on 
25 Jan., 1881, and six years later, on 16 Jan., 1887, was 
definitively approved and canonically erected by Car- 
dinal Parocchi, cardinal vicar, in the church of S. 
Claudio in Home. To this church is attached the 
Archconfratemity of the Most Holy Sacrament, and 
it is the canonical centre of the Priests’ Eucharistic 
League; but the office of the central administration of 
the league is at thp house of the fathers of the Congre- 
gation of the Most Holy Sacrament, Brussels. 

The primary object of this confraternity is the fre- 
quent and prolonged worship of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment by priests. As Christ is truly. “ God with us” in 
the Eucharist, it is His desire that priests should ap- 
pear often in His presence and remain for reverent and 
affectionate intercourse. From this close intimacy a 
higher spiritual life must ensue. At this source priests 
will learn how to adore Him in spirit and in truth and 
draw light and power to carry out more fruitfully their 
apostolic mission. Its next object is to extend the 
Kingdom of Christ by forming apostles of the Eij^ha- 
rist.^ Reverent and dowle companionship bnngs 
knowledge, love, and a desire to share with others the 
precious treasures of this supreme sacrament. Hence 
the devout adorer will labour assiduously to revive 
faith in .the Holy Euoharist, and will encourage the 
faithful to partake of the life-giving banquet. A third 
object of the confraternit 3 r is^to hstud together priests 
as apostles of the Eucharist who “will pledge them- 
selves to take up and defend on all occasions the cause 
and the honour of Jesus Christ, and promote by every 
means in their power frequent visits to the Blessed 
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Sacrament as well as frequent communion”. The 
regular and associated practice of the weekly adora- 
tion fosters a spirit of religious brotherhood. Priests 
aAimated by the Eucharistic spirit, impelled by the 
Eucharistic instinct, will be stimulated by the example 
of the neighbouring clergy and by a sense of spiritual 
companionship with a vast unseen array of associates 
performing the same acts of homage and devotion in 
ml parts of the world. 

The precise and specific works of the association are 
the following: (1) to spend each week one full and 
continuous hour of adoration before the Blessed Sac- 
rament exposed on the altar or veiled in the taber- 
nacle; (2) to report monthly to the local direc^^r on 
a prescribed schedule {lihellus) the performance of 
the above undertaking; (3) to apply once a month the 
indulgences attached to the hour of adoration for the 
benefit of the souls of members who may have died 
during the previous month; (4) to offer the Holy Sac- 
rifice once a year for all deceased members of the asso- 
ciation. Repeated failure to transmit the libeUm 
entails, after due warning, loss of membership. 

II. Membership and Privileges , — The confraternity 
was originally intended for members of the secular 
clergy only; but as far back as 1898 the admission 
of religious has been authorized; and by a conces- 
sion of the superior general of the Congregation of the 
Blessed Sacrament dated 2 Nov., 1902, seminarists 
in the United States become eligible for admission 
even before receiving the subdiaconate. The Holy See 
has favoured the practice of this devotion with numer- 
ous advantages, notably with the singularly rich indul- 
gences of “The Station of the Blessed Sacrament” 
(Beringer, “Lea Indulgences”, II, 129), and the fac- 
ulty of granting the indulgence of the Crosier Fathers 
(cf. Beringer, I, 504). 

III. Organization , — The organization of the con- 
fraternity enjoys the merit of simplicity. Ordinary 
members are grouped under their respective diocesan 
directors. These are united under a general director 
for a district or a whole country, while the entire asso- 
ciation throughout the world is subject to the central 
direction of the Fathers of the Blessed Sacrament at 
Brussels. For the greater convenience of administra- 
tion local centres have been established in Austria. 
Argentina, Canada, Chili, Holland, Italy, Spain, ana 
the United States. The diocesan directors are elected 
by members with the approval of tjie ordinary. They 
officially represent the confraternity in a diocese and 
maintain its efficiency and regular working. The life 
and energy of the members is promoted by periodical 
assemblies of the respective groups. Conferences of 
diocesan members arc held on the occasion of the 
clergy retreats and at other convenient times. In the 
United States, besides these diocesan ^conferences, con- 
ventions of several dioceses have been held at Coving- 
ton, Kentucky (1894), at Notre Dame, Indiana (1894, 
1898), and at Philadelphia (1899) More important 
gatherings from a large number of dioceses, called con- 
gresses, nave been held at Washington (1893), St. 
Louis (1901), New York (1904),iand Pittsburg (1906). 
The numerous local congresses held in France form a 
significant feature of the religious activity of the 
Church there (cf. “Annales”, 1909, pp. 446-9; 1910, 
p. 158). Perhaps the most noteworthy characteristic 
of the confraternity is the rapidity with which it ha# 
spreift} throughout every portion of the world. Can- 
ada has a total of two thousand four hundred ^nd 
fifty members, the United States 8015, while the grand 

•total for the whole confraternity in March of the year 
19f 1 & one hundred thousand fiye hundred and sixty- 
one, of whom twelve are cardinals and two Hundr^ 
and forty bishops or archbishops. The real value of 
these fibres i6 checked bV the record kept of the in- 
dividum reports sent in by members of their discharge 
of the duty of the weekly hour of adoration. Should 
a member Jhave failed for a year to send in his 


he receives a reminder, which, if ineffective, is followed 
by the removal of his name from the register. 

IV. LUeraiure, — A number of monthlys periodi- 
cals serve to maintain the fervour and activity of the 
associates: the “Emmanuel” (sixteenth year; New 
York); “Annales des Pr^tres Adorateurs” (twenty- 
third year; Brussels); “Annales de 1’ Association 
des PrAtres Adorateurs” (twenty-third year; Brus- 
sels); ‘^Annali dei Sacerdoti Adoratori” (sixteenth 
year; Turin); “Anales de los Sacerdotes Adora- 
dores” (third year; Buenos Aires); “SS. Eucharis- 
tia” (twentieth year; Bozen), the organ of the 
league for Austria, Germany, and Switzerland; 
“Eucharist and Priest” (sixteenth year; Verapoly, 
Malabar Coast). In addition to these sources of infor- 
mation and piety, there is much dogmatic and devo- 
tional literature on the subject of the hour of adoration, 
such as “The Real Presence”, “The Month of our 
Lady of the Blessed Sacrament”, “The Month ^of 
Mary”, “The Month of St. Joseph”, by the Ven- 
erable Pfere Eymard. The late P6re Tesni6rc pub- 
lished: “The Adoration of the Blessed Sacrament”; 
“ The Eucharistic Christ ” ; “ The Eucharistic Heart ” ; 
“The Mysteries of the Rosary”. The commendable 
practice has much increased among the members of 
the confraternity of making the hour of adoration at a 
time when the faithful are able to take part in it. Pri- 
vate or solemn exposition is adopted according to cir- 
cumstances, and for the benefit of the faithful prayers 
are recited and suitable hymns sung between the in- 
tervals of meditation. In this connexion the associa- 
tions, entitled “Agr6gation du tr^s saint Sacrement” 
and “QSuvre de ^Exposition Menseulle du trAs saint 
Sacrement dans les Paroisscs”^ will be of service. 

In addition to the literature mentioned in the article, eee fiial- 
xiie» of ihe Eucharistic League (New York); Report of the 
Nineteenth Eucharistic Congress (Wcstrninntcr, i90S), 2r)rj-266; 
PoiRiRR, Advantages of the Priests* Eucharistic League, Its Origin 
and Present Status (paper read at the Montreal Congresa) in 
Emmanuel (Nov., 1910), 279-290. 

Henry Parkinson. 

Primacy (Lat. primatus, qyrimus^ first), the su- 
preme episcopal jurisdiction of the pope as pastor and 
governor of the Universal Church. (See Pope.) 

Prima Primaria. See Sodality. 

Primary School. See Schools. 

Primate (Lat. jyriniaSy from primus, “first”). — In 
the Western Church a primate is a bishop posseasing 
superior authority, not only over the bishops of his 
own province, like the metropolitan, but over 
several provinces and metropolitans. This does not 
refer to episcopal powers, which each bishop possesses 
fqlly, but to ecclesiastical jurisdiction and organiza- 
tion, especially in national churches. Primates exist 
only in the West, and correspond not to the patriarchs 
but to the exarchs of the East. There is no uniformity 
in the institution, it has no place in common law; 
primatial rights are privilcg(\s. In their widest ac- 
ceptation these rights would be: to convoke and pnv 
siae over national councils, to crown the sovereign,, to 
hear appeals from the metropolitan and even episcopal 
courts, and finally the honorary right of precedence. 
This oiganizatioii formerly useful, as it favoured and 
maintained unity in national churches, has lost its 
importance and disappeared; first, because national 
Churches as such no longer exist, and secondly on 
account of the gradual disciplinary centralization of 
the Western Churches around the Roman See. lOx- 
cept in the case of Gran in Hungary, the primatial 
title is merely honorific. At the solemnities accom- 
panying the canonization of the Japanese martyrs in 
1867, no special place was reserved Tor primates; and 
in the Vatican Council the precedence of primates was 
recognized only at the instance of the Prince-Primate 
of Hungary (Vering, “Kirchenrecht”, § 133), as some- 
thing exceptional and not to be considered a prece- 
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dent. The Brief “Inter multiplices”, 27 November, 
1869 (Acta S. Sedis, V, 235), ranks the prima^ ac- 
cording totheir date of promotion after the patriarchs, 
but adds: Ex speciali indulgentia, i. e. oy special 
favour, for that occasion only, nor must it be inter- 
preted as conferring any right on them or diminishing 
the right of others. The history of the primacies in 
the Middle Ages is largely concerned with intermi- 
nable disputes concerning special rights, privileges, etc. 
The real primacies were a< first those that did not bear 
the name. The Bishop of Carthage exercised a true 
primatial jurisdiction over the provinces of Roman 
Africa, without, being called a primate; on the other 
hand, in the provinces, other than the Proconsular, the 
oldest, bishop, who resembled a metropolitan, was 
called the primate. The title Primate of Africa was 
restored again in 1893 by Leo XIII in favour of the 
Archbishop of Carthago. The Bishop of Toledo was 
alsg a primate for the Visigothic kingdom. On the 
other hand, the Bishops of Thessalonica and Arles, in- 
vested with the vicariate of the pope, had authority 
over several provinces. We meet later with claims to 
primatial authority in every country, and refusals to 
Recognize these claims; the primates who have exer- 
cised a real authority being especially those of 
Mayence, the successors of St. Boniface, and of Lyons, 
made by Gregory VII, Primate of the Gauls, in 
reality of the provinces called formerly “ Lugdunen- 
8es“. All kinds of reasons were invoked: the evan- 
gelization of the country, the importance of the sec, 
pontifical concessions, etc. It is impossible to give 
more than the mere names of primacies: in Spain, 
Toledo, Compostella, Braga; in France, Lyons, Reims, 
Bourges, Vienne, Narbonne, Bordeaux, Rouen; in 
Germany, Mayence, Trier, Magdeburg: in England, 
Canterbury, York; in Scotlancl, St. Andrews; in Ire- 
land, Armagh; in the Scandinavian countries, Lund. 
But of all these nothing but a title has remained; and 
at the Vatican CJouncil tlie only bishops figuring as 
primates, in virtue of recent concessions, were those 
of Salzburg, Antivari, Salerno, Bahia, Gnesen, Tarra- 
gona, Gran, Mechlin, and Armagh (Coll. Lacens., VII, 
pp. 34, 488, 726). 

Thomabmn, Vetua et nova diacipl,, pt. I, bk. I, xxvii stj.; Phil- 
upa, Kirchenrechtt $ 62. 


A. Boudinhon. 


Prime. — I. The Name. — The name Prime {prima 
kora) belongs with those of Terce, Sext, None, to the 
short offices recited at the different hours of the day, 
called by these names among the Romans, that is, 
prima towards 6 a. m.; tertia^ tow'ards 9 a. m.; sexia^ 
towards noon; nona towards 3 p. m. At first Mme 
was termed niatulina (flora) ^ morning hour; later, in 
order to distinguish it from the nocturnal hours of Mat- 
ins and Lauds, and to include it among hours of the 
day. it was called prima. The name is first met with 
in the Rule of St. Benedict. In the Bangor Antipho- 
nary it is called secunda. 

II. Origin. — This short office is one of those whose 
origin is best known. Cassiah, speaking of Prime, 
says expressly “sciendum . . . hanc matutinam 
canonicam functioncm [i. e. Primel nostro tempore in 
nostro quoque monasterio primitus institutam”(In- 
stit.. Ill, IV). 

As the chronology of Cassian’s works has recently 
been established fairly accurately, the institution of 
Prime must be placed towards 382 (see Pargoire, 
op. cit. below, 288). Apropos of this monastery, of 
which Cassian speaks as the cradle of Prime, it nas 
now been proved that it was not St. Jerome’s monas- 
tery at Bethlehem^ but another, perhaps one estab- 
lished beyond the Tower of Adcr (or of tne Flock) be- 
yond the village of the Shepherds, and consequently 
beyond the modern Beth-saour; it has been identifi^ 
cither with Delr-er-Raouat (convent of the shepherds) 
or with Seiar-ep-Ganhem (enclosure of the sWp). 


We learn further from Cassian the reason that led 
to the institution of this office. The office of the night, 
comprising Matins and Lauds, ended then at sunrise, so 
that Lauds corresponded to the dawn. After tbs 
night offices at Bethlehem, as in the other Palestinian 
monasteries, the monks might retire to rest. As no 
other office called them together before Terce, those 
who were lazy seized the opportunity of prolonging 
their sleep till nine in the morning, instead of applying 
themselves to manual work or spiritual reading. To 
end this abuse, it was decided, in the above monastery, 
to continue the custom of reposing after the night 
office, but, to prevent an undue prolongation of sleep, 
the mopks were recalled to choir at the hour of Prime, 
and after the recital of a few psalms they were to work 
until Terce (Cassian, “ Instit.”, Ill, iv). All this is es- 
tablished by authentic texts. The only difficulty is 
that some contemporaries of Cassian or even his pred- 
ecessors, as Eusebius of Ciesarea, St. Jerome, St. 
Basil, St. John Chrysostom, speak of an office recited 
at sunrise, and which therefore would seem to be iden- 
tical with Prime. But it must be noted that they are 
speaking of Lauds, which in some communities was re- 
cited later, and so was identified with the hour but not 
with the subject matter of Prime. 

III. Contents. — The matter composing the new 
hour was dravrn from the office of Lauds; or rather 
Prime, as an office, was a repetition of part of Lauds, 
and added nothing to the ensemble of the psalmody, only 
Psalms i, Ixii, and Ixxxix, which were formerly part of 
Lauds, were recited at this hour. Such at least was 
the original composition of Prime; but the monasteries 
which gradually adopted it in the Etist and in the West 
changed its constitution as they liked. It is impossi- 
ble to describe here all the variations this office under- 
went in the different liturgies. We need only remark 
that one of the most characteristic features of Prime 
is the recitation of the famous symbol “Quicumejue 
vult salvus esse”, called the Athanasian Creed, which 
has recently been the subject of much controversy 
in the Anglican Church. St. Benedict orders to be 
recited at Prime on Sundays four groups of eight 
verses of Ps. cxviii ; on wcck-<lay8, three psalms, be- 
ginning with the first and continuing to Ps. xix, tak- 
ing three psalms each day (Ps. ix and xvii being di- 
vided into two). In that way Prime is symmetrical, 
like the other short hours of the day. It resembles 
these also in compcjpition, the psalmody being accom- 
panied by a hjrmn, an antiphon, capitulum, versicle, 
and prayer. In the Roman Liturgy the office of Prime 
is not composed so symmetrically. Usually it consists 
of Ps. liii, cxvii, the first four groups of eight verses of 
Ps. cxviii, and during the week Pss. liii, xxiii, xxv, 
xxiv, xxii, and xxi^ The capitulum and other elements 
are after the model of the short hours (cf. None). 

IV. The Office of the Chapter. — So far we 
have spoken only of the office of Prime properly so 
called, which ends like the other short hours. It is fol- 
lowed by some prayers which are called the office of 
the chapter, ancl are composed in the Roman Liturgy of 
the reading of the ma»tyrology, of a prayer, “Sancta 
Maria et omnes sancti”, a prayer concerning work, 
“Respice in servos tuos . . . Dirigere et sanctificare”, 
and a blessing. This addition to Prime is a legacy 
bequeathed by the monks to the secular clergy. Aa 
hns been said above, originally after Prime the monka 
had to betake themselves (o manual work or reding.. 
Thebffice therefore ended with a prayer for their work 
“. . . et opera manuiim nostrarum dirige super nos ^ 
et opjus manuum nostrarum dirige”, and the prayer ' 
“Dirigeye”. Later the reading of the martyrology, 
the necroloffir, the rule, and a prayer for the dead were 
added (see Baiimer-Biron, log.^cit.-v I, 3M-^2). 

In view of its origin and constitution. Prime is to be 
considered as the prayer of the befipnnin^ of the day, 
whereas Lauds is devoted to recalling with the dawn 
the memory of Christ’s Resurrection, Prime is the 
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morning hour 'which consecrates alt the work ot the 
day . Its institution has made the liturgical da^ more 
regular and symmetrical. Prime, until then without 
•an office, received its psalmody like Terce^ Sext, None, 
•Vespers. With Complin and Lauds, the liturgical day 
reached the sacred septenary, series in die laudem 
dixi tibi^\ While for the night onice there was the 
text: media nocte surgebam ad confitendum tibi”. 

Pelliccza, The Polity of the Christian Church, 204 sq. ; Mar- 
rtONY. Diet, dea Antiquilis chrHiennes, 538; Zaccaria, Onomaati- 
ton, 105; Thomasi, Opera, cd. Vuzzohi, VII, 22; MAitTisNS, De 
antiquis Ecclesi(B ritibua, lib. IV, c. viiij t. Ill, p. 19-23; Idem, 
Deantiquis Monachorum ritibua, lib. I, c. iv, t. IV, p. 10; Baumer- 
Biron, Hiatoiredu liriaiaire, 1. 1, pp. 145, 240, 259, 361, 364, 374; 
Pargoihr, Prime et Complines in La Revue d’hiatoire et de LitUra^ 
ture. III (1898), 281-88; Diet, d’ Archiologie el de lAturgie, I, 198; 
II, 1245, 1302, 1300; Neale and Littledale, A Commentary on 
the Paalms, I (London, 1884), 7, 18; for the Symbol o/St. Atha- 
nasius cf. Atuanasian Creed, t. I, p. 33 sq. ; and Diet, de thiol, 
eathol., s. v. Athanase. 

F. Cabrol. 

Primer, Thb, the common English name for a book 
of devotions which from the thirteenth to the six- 
teenth century was the ordinary prayer-book used by 
the laity. The contents of these books varied greatly, 
but they possessed certain common elements which 
practically speaking are never absent. The most im- 
portant feature, judging by the position usually 
assigned to it as well as by the lavish use of miniatures 
and other forms of ornament with which it is asso- 
ciated, was the Little Office of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary. In difTerent liturgical centres, for example, at 
Rome, Salisbury, York, or Paris, the constituents of 
this Little Office differed from each other in various 
details; for example, the Psalms recited at Prime 
“according to the use of York” were not the same as 
those app()inte<l for the same hour in the Sarum bre- 
viary and hence in the later printefi editions of the 
Primer it is common to find upon the title-page or in 
the colophon a statement of the particular use fol- 
lowed, e.g., “Horaj secundum usum Romanum” or 
“secundum usum Sarum”. Such designations how- 
ever qualify only the Little Office of the Blessed Vir- 
gin, and not the other contents of the volume. Next 
in importance, but not usually next in order, was the 
Office for the Dead, or rather Vespers, followed by 
Matins and Lauds. These were commonly known as 
Placebo and Dirige (hence our English word “dirge”), 
from the antiphons with which the Vesners and the 
Matins respectively began. Three other constant 
elements arc also invariably included in the Primer: 
the Fifteen Psalms (i.e., the (Gradual Psalms, Ps. 

■ cxix-cxxxiii), the Seven Psalms (i.e., the Penitential 
Psalms), and the Litany of the Saints. As already 
stated, these invariable features of the Primer are sup- 
plemented in nearly all extant copies with a variety 
of other devotions of which a word will be said later 
‘On. 

Origin of the Primer . — ^The question of the origin 
:and primitive association of the invariable elements 
just specified has been of late thor9Ughly examined by 
Mr. Edmund Bishop (see introduction to the Early 
English Text Society’s edition of the Primer, London, 
1897), who has corrected the erroneous views pre- 
viously advanced by Henry Bradshaw and others. 
As Mr. Bishop has shown, the Primer was consti- 
ituted out of certain devotional accretions to the Di- 
vine Office itself which were invented first by the 
piety of individuals for the use of monks in their m<«i- 
astipes, but which gradually spread and came to be 
regarded as an obligatory supplement to the office of 
the day. Of these accretions the Fifteen Psalms and 
the Seven Psalms were the earliest in poin^of time to 
^tablish themselves generally ana peripanently. 
Their adoption as part of the daily round of monastic 
devotion wm probably largely due to the influence of 
St. Benedict of Aniane at the beginning of the ninth 
oentury. The “Vigili® Mortuorum”, or Office for 
the Dead, was the next accretion to be generally 


i^dved. Of the cursus or Little Office of the 
Blessed Virgin we hear nothing until the time of Ber- 
nerius of VCrdun (c. 960) and of St. Udalric of Augs- 
burg (o. 971); but this form of devotion tib Our Lady 
spread rapidlv* Two English manuscripts which con- 
tain it date from before the Norman Conquers! and 
have been published in facsimile by the Henry Brad- 
shaw Society. In these provision was probably made 
only for the private recitation of the Officre of the 
Blessed Virgin, but after the ardent encouragement 
given to this form of devotion by St. Peter Damian 
m the middle of the tenth century many monastic 
orders adopted it or retained it in preference to some 
other devotional offices, e.g., those of All Saints and 
of the Blessed Trinity, which had found favour a little 
earlier. By the second half of the fourteenth century 
a certain measure of uniformity had been attained 
with regard to these devotional accretions both among 
the monastic orders and in cathedral and collegiate 
churches, so that we'learn from Radulphus de Rivo 
(c. 1360) that the daily recital of the Office of the 
Blessed Virgin and of the Vigili® Mortuorum were 
then regarded as obligato^ upon all ecclesiastics by 
the general consent of nations, while ^ the laudable 
practice of many, other particular offices were also 
observed, such as the Penitential and Gradual psalms 
and so forth. Throughout all this it would seem that 
the sense that these things were accretions to the Di- 
vine Office itself was not lost. Hence there was a 
tendency to perform these devotions in private, and 
for this purjiose they wore i)robably often collected 
into a separate book. Moreover, since these devo- 
tions. unlike the Divine Office, were invariable, they 
coula be learned and practised with comparative case 
by those who had little pretensions to scholarship. 
There was always a tendency in the laity to copy the 
exercises of piety which prevailed among the monastic 
orders. To take part in the full Divine Office of the 
Church, which changed from day to day, was beyond 
their reach, but by rendering themselves familiar with 
the Hours of the Blessed Virgin, they were enabled 
both to make their own sometlung of that burden of 
prayer which the monks actually performed, and also 
to imitate that sevenfold consecration of the day, 
which no doubt seemed to them the most distinctive 
feature in the monastic life. Hence it came to pass, 
no doubt, that the collection of these accretions to the 
Office, gathered into one small volume, became the 
favourite prayer-book of the laity, wliilst copyists 
naturally supplemented these more strictly liturgical 
forms of prayer by the addition of many private de- 
votions, often in the vernacular. For it must be re- 
membered that the Psalms, the Officium B. M. V., the 
Vigiliffi Mortuorum, etc., were recited by the laity as 
well as by the clergy in Latin. True, a number of manu- 
script primers of the fifteenth century are in existence, 
in which the whole contents have been translated into 
English, but these are comparatively rare exceptions. 
On the other hand, out of over a hundred editions of 
the Primer printed for the English book-trade before 
the breach with Rome in 1533, not one is known to 
contain the Office or the Psalms in English. 

Primers for Children . — ^The origin of the name 
“primer” is still obscure. The earliest instance yet 
discovered of the use of the word is in a Latin will of 
1323, where it evidently means a prayer-book. Prob- 
abilities favour the view (see “The Month ”, February, 
1911, pp. 150-63) that it was called “primer” because 
the more elaborate forms developed out of a book con- 
taining the invariable elements already specified, pre- 
ceded by the alphabet, the Pater noster, Ave Maria, 
Creed, etc., which compilation was usot as a first 
reading book for children. This will not seem strange 
when we remember that children in the Middle Ages 
learned to read not in English but in Latin, and that 
almost every child that learned to read ^learned with 
the more or less definite purpose of becoming a clerk, 
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i.e.y a cleric, whose profession reciuircd him to recite the 
Office and to know the Psalms by heart. Further the 
day-book of John Dome (Oxford Hist. Soc., 1888), 
bookseller in Oxford in 1520, preserves many entries 
of the sale of books called ‘^primarium pro pueris”, 
with indications which make it certain that they con- 
tained the Little Office of the Blessed Virgin, and 
though none of these now survive, some later re- 
formed examples arc in existence of the “Primer — 
moste necessary for the educacyon of Children*' 
(1588), which contain the A. B. C. together with a 
modified office. When, therefore, we read in Chaucer's 
“Prioress's Tale" (1380) of the primer used by the 
“litcl clergeon seven years of age" — 

“This litel child, his litcl book lerningc, 

As he sat in the scole at his prymer", 
there can be no doubt that the book was none other 
than the Primer here described. Indeed, the religious 
character of such elementary manuals persisted for 
long centuries afterward and Dr. Johnson, the lexicog- 
rapher, as late as 1773, still defined a primer as “a 
small prayer-book in which children are taught to 
read". 

Early Printed Primers. — A very large number of 
editions of the Primer came from the press before 
Henry VIIT threw off his allegiance to the pope. Such 
books containing the liittle Office of the Ble.ssed Vir- 
gin and the Vigilise Mortuonim with miscellaneous 
private devotions were common enough everywhere 
throughout Europe and were generally known as 
‘ * HorjB ' ' . But the English name, the name commonly 
used when these books were spoken of in English, was 
“Primer". Though Caxton himself is known to have 
rinted four editions, and there are probably more of 
is that have perished, while his successors multiplied 
editions rapicfly, the English printers were unequal 
to supply the demand. A vast number were produced 
“secundum usum Sarum” by the presses of Paris, 
Rouen, and elsewhere, many of them exceedingly 
beautiful in their typography and ornamentation, and 
a considerable number printed on vellum. Besides 
the constant elements already specified, these books 
commonly contain some other minor offices, c.g., that 
of the Passion, that of the Angels, etc., and a vast 
number of commemorations of individual saints. 
The beginnings of the four Gospels are also often 
found with the Athaiiasian and other creeds, and 
prayers for Confession and Communion. An almost 
invariable adjunct, either in Tjatin or English, was the 
fifteen prayers attributed to St. Bridget and known as 
“the fifteen O's", and there were often devotions of a 
more fantastical kind which claimed to have been 
enriched by extravagant grants of indulgence, mostly 
quite unauthcntic. Perhaps no better idea can be 
given of the miscellaneous contents, some Latin, 
some English, of many of the larger primers than by 
making an extract from the index of one of Wynkyn 
de Worde's quarto editions. Thus: 

A prayer made upon Ave Maria. 

Gaude virgo mater. 

De profundis for all crysten soules. 

• A prayer to ourc lady and saynt John the evan- 
gelyst: O intemerata. 

A prayer to our lady; Sancta Maria. 

Another devout prayer to our lady: Obsecro. 

To our lady: Sancta Maria regina. 

To our lady: Stella celi extirpavit. 

Prayers to the Sacrament at the leavacion: Ave 
verum. 

A grayer to the trinite; sancta trinitas unus 
aeua, with two other prayers, Deus qui super- 
bis, Deus qui libera.sti. 

Domine Jesu Christe qui me creasti. 

Domine Jesu Christe qui solus. 

Two prayers with two collectes to the thre 
Kynges of Coleyn. 


Rex Jaspar, rex Melchior, and Trium regum 
trinum munus. 

The XV COS of the passion of our Lorde in Ijttyn. 

Prayers to the pj^te of our lorde: Adoro te do- 
mine. • 

A prayer to our lord crueyfyed: Precor te aman- 
tissime. 

Another to his V woundes: O pie crucifixe. 

The prayer of saynt Bemardyn: O bone Jesu, 
with an antheme and a collecte. 

O rex gloriosc. 

To the crosse: Santifica me. 

To thy proper Aungell: O sancte angele. 

Post Reformation Primers. — So strong was the hold 
which J^he Primer had taken upon the affections of 
Englishmen that after the breach with Rome various 
imitations, still bearing the name of Primer and 
framed u(>on the same general lines, were put forward 
with more or less of ecclesiastical api)roval by Mar- 
shall and Bishop Hilsey, while in 154fi appeared “the 
Royal Primer", which was published in the name of 
Henry VIll himself, and was to supersede all others. 
Other substitutes, still further modified in the direc- 
tion of the reformed doctrine now*^ in favour, were pub- 
lished in the reign of Edward VI. For the most part 
these books were entirely in English and when under 
Queen Mary the old form of Primer was restored, 
several editions then produced, though thoroughly 
Catholic in their contents, w^ere printed in English 
as well as in Latin. Under Elizabeth the Protestant 
substitutes for the Primer returned, but that printed 
in 1559 was still called “the Primer set forth at large 
with many godly and devoiite Prayers" and it in- 
cluded a form of “Office" divided into seven hours, 
with the “seven psalms", the litany (much modified), 
and “the Dirige" (see “Private Prayers", Parker 
Society, 1851). Meanwhile the Catholics had to be 
content with such ancient copies of the Marian or 
earlier editions which they would secrete, or with the 
few copies of the Roman Horae printed entirely in 
Latin which could be smugglerl in from abroad. 
The first Catholic Primer of penal times seems to 
have been that edited by Richard Verstegan (Ant- 
weiq), 1599). It adhered to the old conception of the 
Primer by making the Office of Our Blessed Lady the 
most conspicuous feature of the whole, but a great 
deal of new matter was introduced into the miscella- 
neous devotions, and in the subsequent editions 
printed in many pi the cities to w’hich Catholics 
resorted upon the continent, e.g., Douai, St. Omers, 
Rouen, etc., a great deal of innovation was tolerated. 
Of really old English devotions the “Jesus Psalter", 
which we know from John Dome's day-book to have 
been printed and sold separately before 1520, was 
one of the features most relished and most consist- 
ently retained. The edition of 1706 seems to have 
been much improved as regards the translations of 
the hvmns, and of some of these John Dryden is be- 
lieved to have beqji the author. The whole number 
of Catholic editions of the Primer known to have 
been printed under that name, either in England or 
abroad since Elizabeth, amounts to over forty. 

Maskbll, Monurwnta Ritvalia Eccleaite Angliiana, III (2nd 
ed., Oxford, 1882); Littlehaleb, The Prymer or Prayer-Book of 
the Lay people, two ^rts (London, 1891-2); Idem, The Prymer, 
edited for tne Early English Text Society and including an intro> 
duction by Bishop (London, 1896-7); Hoskins, /(orcr Beat(B 
jlfcrifg Virginie. or the Sarum and York Primera and Kindred 
moke, a list and description of English Hore and Primers (Lon- 
don, 1901); Bennett in Julian^ Dictionary of HymnolognXhon- 
don, 1907), s. v. Primera; Thurston, The MedvewU Primer in. The 
Month (February, 1911); (Iillow, Letters on **Our Old English 
Prayer-booksV in The Tablet (December, 1884, and January, 1885). 

• Herbert Thurston. 

PrimianuB. See Donatists. * 

PrimlceriUB (etymologically pnCmus in cercL sc. tn 
tahviUi cerata, the first in a hit of a class of officials), 
a term applied in later Roman times to the head of 
any administration — ^thus “primicerius notariorum"| 
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**primicerius prdtectorum” etc. (cf. Forcellini, “To- 
tius latinitatis Lexicon”, s. v.). In ecclesiastical use 
the*term was given to heads of the colleges of Notarii 
and DefensoreSf which occupied so inmortant a place 
fn the administration of the Roman Church in later 
antiquity and in the early Middle Ages. When young 
clerics were assembled in schools for training m the 
ecclesiastical service in the different districts of the 
Western Church (from the fifth or sixth century), the 
directors of these schools were also commonly given 
this title. Thus, an inscription of the year 551 from 
Lyons mentions a “Stephanas primicerius scola: lec- 
torum servientium in ecclesia Lugdunensi” (Le Blant, 
“Inscriptions chr^tiennes de la Gaule”, I, 142, n. 45; 
cf. similar notices in Ducange, “ Glossariumi^ s. v.; 
Gregory of Tours, “Hist. Francorum”, II, xxxvii). 
St. Isidore of Seville treats of the obligations of the 
primicerius of the lower clerics in his “Epistola ad 
Ludefredum” (P. L., LXXXIII, 896). From this 
position the primicerius also derived certain powers 
m the direction of liturgical functions. In the regu- 
lation of the common life of the clergy in collegiate 
and cathedral churches, according to the Rule of 
Chrodegang and the statutes of Amalarius of Metz, 
the primicerius appears as the first capitular after the 
archdeacon and archpresbyter, controlling the lower 
clerics and directing the liturgical functions and chant. 
The primicerius thus became a special dignitary of 
many chapters by a gradual development from the 
position of the old primicerius of the scola cantorum or 
leclorum, 

TuoMAssiNOSf Vetua et nova Ecclesia dinciptina, I (Lyotia, 1700); 
Galletti, Primicerio di Santa Sede Apost. (Homo, 1776); 
Phillips, Kirchenrecht, VI (Hatisbon, 1864), 343; Kellek, Die 
sieben r6m. Pfaltrichier (Stuttgart, 1904). 

J. P. Kihsch. 

Primus and Felician, Saints, suffered martyrdom 
about 304 in the Diocletian persecution. The “ Mar- 
tyrologium Hieronymianurn” (cd. DeRossi-Duchesne, 
77) gives under 9 June the names of Primus and 
Felician who were buried at the fourteenth milestone 
of the Via Nornentana (near Nornentum, now Mon- 
tana). They were evidently from Nornentum. This 
notice comes from the catalogue of Roman martyrs of 
the fourth century. In 648 Pope Theodore translated 
the bones of the two saints to the Roman Church of 
San Stefano, under an altar erected in their honour 
(Liber Pontificalis, I, 332), where they remain. Their 
feast is still observed on 9 June. • 

Acta SS.^ June, II, 1.52 sq.; Duvourcq, Lea Oesta martyrum 
romaina, I (Paris, 1900), 213; De Rossi, Inacriptiones chriaL^ 
urbia Roma, II, 1.52; Idem, I muaaici delle chieae di Roma (Home, 
1899), plate XVlI with text; Makucchi, Lea baailiguea et igliaea 
de Rome (2nd ed., Rome, 1009), 221 aq. 

J. P. Kirsch. 

*■ 

Prince Albert, Diocese of, a suffragan see of St. 
Boniface, Manitoba, in the Province of Saskatchewan, 
Canada. Originally part of the Diocese of St. Albert, 
it was formed, 4 June, 1891, into fche Vicariate Apos- 
tolic of the Saskatchewan, bounded in the south by 
62® 30' N. lat., in the west by 109® W. long., in the east 
by the present boundaries of the province of the same 
name, and in the north by the Arctic Sea. On 2 Dec., 
1907, most of this was erected into the Diocese of 
Prince Albert, and Rt. Rev. Albert Pascal, O.M.I., 
became 'its bishop. The new diocese is bounded on 
the^uth by a line passing between the thirtieth aftd 
the thirty-first township, approximately 51® 30' N. lat. 
Its western and eastern limits are coincident wim the 
boundaries of the civil province as far north as the 
sixtieth township (about 64® 20') in the wdbt, and the 
fifty-second township (or 53® *30') in the eaat, thus 
forming in the north a line of demarcation with two 
right angles* just ^alf ivay between its eastern and 
western limits. 

^ Fort Carlton within that territory had been pe- 
riodically visited by Catholic missionaries ever since 


1842. In 1870 Father Moulin was put in charge of 
the French half-breed families who had settled on the 
banks of the south branch of the Saskatchewan. 
In 1874 the permanent mission of St. LAurent was 
established by Father Andr6, who was rcplaci'd in Nov., 
1877, by Father licstanc, the real founcler of that mis- 
sionary post on the south branch of the Saskatche- 
wan. Then followed the missions of St. Anthony, at 
Batoche, established in 1881 by Father V6greville, 
succeeded by Father Moulin, and of Prince 
Albert, started by Fatlier Andr6 in 1882. The first 
missionaries of the diocese wore French Oblates of 
Mary Immaculate. The uprising of the dissatisfied 
population in 1885 resulted in the battles of Fish 
Creek and Batoche, the murder of two missionaries 
by Plains Crees, the destruction of several mission- 
ary establishments, and the capture and execution 
of the half-breed leader, Louis Riel. St. Louis de 
Langevin was founded by Father lif^cocq in 1886. 
The advent of railways prompted the foundation 
of parishes and farming settlements, of which the 
most important is the German colony of St. Peter, 
founded in 1903 by the Very Rev. Bruno Doerfler, 
O.S.B., now attended by several priests of the same 
order. 

The Catholic population of the diocese is estimated 
(1911) at 45,(X)0, of whom some 15,000 follow the 
Ruthenian Rite. The French liave 1 S parishes, with 
resident priests, and number 11,050; the Germans are 
between 10,500 and 11, (KX), distributed in 12])arishes; 
while the English-speaking population, about 3100, 
have 4 parishes of their own. In other centres the 
Catholics are of mixed nationalitii^s. There are also 
some 1000 Catholic Crees, whose spiritual needs are 
attended to by French Oblates establi.shed on, or near, 
their reserves. The schools of all these parishes, 
whether public or separate, are equally satisfactory 
but not up U) the Catholic ideal (see Saskatchewan, 
Phovince of). Saskatoon has 15,000 inhabitants, 
and Prince Albert, 8000. The dio’h(\se counts 28 
Oblate fathers, 22 secular priests, 14 Benedictines, 
and 6 communities of women. It has 42 academies 
and parish schools, 2 Catholic hospitals, and 2 board- 
ing-schools for Indians with 130 pupils. 

Official Catholic Directory; Mouick, History of the Catholic 
Church in Western Canada (Toronto, 1910). 

A. G. Moricb. 

Prince Edward Island. Sec Charlottetown, 
Diocese of. 

Prior, a monastic superior. In the Rule of St. 
Benedict the term prior occurs several t imes, but does 
not signify any particular superior; it is indiscrimi- 
nately applied to any superior, be he abbot, provost, 
dean, etc. In other old monastic rules the term is used 
in the same generic sense. With the Cluniac reform the 
term prior received a specifii; meaning; it supplanted 
the provost {prespositus) of the Rule of St. Benedict. 
In the congregation of llirschau, which arose in Ger- 
many in the eleventh century, the term prior was also 
substituted for provost, and the example of the Cluniac 
and Hirschau congregations was gradually followed by 
all Benedictine monasteries, as well as by the Camal- 
dolese, Vallombrosians, Cistercians, and other off- 
shoots of the Benedictine Order. In the Benedictine 
Order and its branches, in the Premonstratensian 
Order, and in the military orders there are two kinds 
of priors, — the claustral prior (prior clattslralis) and 
the conventual’ prior (prior conventualis). The claus- 
tral prior, in a few monasteries called dean, holds the 
first place after the abbot (or grand-master in military 
orders), whom he assists in the government of the 
monastery and whoM place he supplies in his absence. 
He has no ordinary jurisdiction by virtue of his office, 
since he performs the duties of his office entirely ac- 
cording to the will and under the direction of the ab- 
bot. His jurisdiction is, therefore, a delegated one 
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and extends just as far as the abbot desires, or |;he con- 
stitutions of the congregation prescribe. He is ap- 
pointed by the abbot, generally after a consultation 
with the capitulars of the monastery, and may be re- 
moved by him at any time. In many inonasteries, es- 
pecially larger ones, the claustral prior is assisted by a 
subprior, who holds the third place in the monastery. 
In former times there were in larger monasteries, be- 
sides the prior and the subprior, also a third, fourth, 
and sometimes even a fifth prior. Kach of these was 
called circa (or circaior), because it was his duty to 
make the rounds of the monastery to see whether any- 
thing was amiss and whether the brethren were intent 
on the work allotted to them respectively. He had no 
authority to correct or punish the brethren, but was 
to report to the claustral prior whatever he found 
amiss or contrary to the rules. 

The conventual prior is the independent superior 
of a monastery that has no abbot; he rules in temporals 
and spirituals just like an abbot. Ordinarily he is 
elected by the chapter of his monastery and holds 
his office for life, though in former times he was 
often elected for a spoGihed period of time. He may 
be assisted by a subprior, whose office is similar to 
that of the claustral prior in an abbey. In the Con- 
gregation of Cluny and others of the tenth, eleventh, 
and twelfth centuries there was also a greater prior 
(prior major) who preceded the claustral prior in dig- 
nity and, besides assisting the abbot in the govern- 
ment of the moniistery, had some delegated jurisdic- 
tion over external dependencies of the abbey. The 
appellation of simple, or obedientiary, prior {qrrioT 
simplex or prior obetHentiarius) is often applied to the 
superior of a monastic establishment which is a de- 
pendency of an abbey. He is an obedientiary of the 
abbot, is appointed by him, and may be removed by 
him at any time. 

The Augustinian Hermits, Carmelites, Servites, and 
Brothers of Mercy have three kinds of priors, — the 
conventual prior, the provincial prior, and the prior 
general. The conventual prior is the first superior 
over a monastery. He is generally elected by the 
chapter of the monastery for a specified time, and his 
election requires the approbation of the provincial 
prior. The provincial prior is the superior oyer a 
number of monasteries that are united into a province. 
He is generally elected for a specified time by the con- 
ventual priors and delegates from the various monas- 
teries of the province, and his election requires the ap- 
probation of the prior general. The prior general is 
the superior over the whole order; he is elected in the 
genersd chapter for a specified time and' resides in 
Rome. The Dominicans also have conventual and 
provincial priors, but the superior of the whole order 
18 not called prior general, but master general. The 
Carthusians have conventual priors and a prior general, 
but no provincial priors. Their prior general is the 
only superior of an order who does not reside in Rome. 
Before their suppression in France the prior of the 
Grande Chartreuse was always prior general, an 
office now filled by the prior of Farneta near Lucca in 
Italy. In all these orders the second superior of 
a monastery is called subprior and his office is similar 
to that of the claustral pnor in the Benedictine Order. 

Qasqubt, English Monastic Life ^London, 1904), passim, es- 
pecially 52-7; Molitor, Religioai juris capita sel-ecla (llatisbon, 
Rome, New York, Cincinnati, 190^, passim; BraunmOller, 
Propst, Deean u. Prior in Rtudien u. Mitteil. aus dem Benedictiner^ 
u. Outereiemer-Orden, IV, i (WOrzburg and Vienna, 1883), 231- 
40. See also Religious Life. 

Michael Ott. 

PrioAss (Friorisba, praposita), a superioress 
in a monastic community for women. The term 
prioress is property applied only to a superioress 
in a convent which has the papal approbation and 
whose members make solemn profession, that is, to 
convents which belong to an order in the strict sense 
of the word. In some places, however, it is customary 


to apply the title of prioress also to a superioress in a 
convent which has only the episcopal approbation 
and whose members do not make solemn profession. 
In general, the office of a prioress in an order for 
women corresponds to that of the prior in the same 
order for men. If the prioress is the first superior, her 
authority over the convent is similar to that of a con- 
ventual prior over his priory; if the first superior is an 
abbess, the office of the prioress is similar to that of a 
claustral prior in an aboey. 

For bibliography see Prior. 

Michael Ott. 

Priory, a monastery whose superior is a prior. 
The Dominicans, Augustinian Hermits, Carthusians, 
Carmelttes, Servites, and Brothers of Mercy call all 
their monasteries priories. The Benedictines and 
their offshoots, the Premonstratensians, and the mili- 
tary orders distinguish between conventual and simple 
or obedientiary priories. Conventual priories are 
those autonomous houses which have no abbots, 
either because the canonically required number of 
twelve monks has not yet been reached or for some 
other reason. The Congregation of Cluny had many 
conventual priories. There were likewise many 
conventual priories in Germany and Italy during 
the Middle Ages, and in England all monasteries 
attached to cathedral churches were known as cathe- 
dral priories. Nearly all the monasteries of the 
famous Maurist Congregation in France (seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries) were called priories. At 
present the Benedictine Order has twenty-seven 
conventual priories. Simple or obedientiary priories 
are dependencies of abbeys. Their superior^ who is 
subject to the abbot in everything, is c^lcd simple or 
obedientiary prior. 

For bibliography see Prior. 

Michael Ott. 

Prisca, Saint, a martyr of the Roman Church, whose 
dates are unknown. The name Prisca or Priscilla is 
often mentioned by early authorities of the history of 
the Church in Rome. The wife of Aquila, the pupil of 
St. Paul, bore this name. The grave of a martyr 
Prisca was venerated in the Roman Catacomb of 
Priscilla on the Via Salaria. The place of interment 
is explicitly mentioned in all the seventh-century 
itineraries to the graves of the Roman martyrs (De 
Rossi, “Roma sotterranea”, I, 176, 177). The 
epitaph of a Rom8n Christian named Priscilla was 
found in the “larger Catacomb”, the Coemeterium 
maius, on the Via Nomentana, not far from the 
Catacomb of St. Agnes [De Rossi, Bull, di arch, crist. 
(1888-1889), 130, note 5]. There still exists on the 
Aventine a church of St. Prisca. It stands on the site 
of a ve^ early title church, the Tiiulus PriseWy men- 
tioned in the fifth century and built probably in the 
fourth. In the eighteenth century there was found 
near this church a bronze tablet with an inscription 
of the year 224, hy which a senator nariied Caius 
Marius Pudens Comelianus was granted citizenship 
in a Spanish city As such tablets were generally put 
up in the house of the person so honoured, it is possible 
that the senator’s palace stood on the spot where the 
church was built later. The assumption is proba- 
ble that the Prisca who founded this title church, or 
who, perhaps as early as the third century, 'gave the 
ifte of a part of the house standing there for the 
Chr^tian church services,* belonged to the fanuly of 
Pudens Comelianus. Whether the martyr buried in 
the Catacomb of Priscilla belonged to the same family , 
or was identical with the founder of the title church 
cannot be proved. Skill some family relationship ris 
probable, because the name Priscilla appears also in 
the senatorial family of the jVcililF Glabpones, whose 
burial-place was in the Catacomb of Priscilla on the 
Via Salaria. The “ Martyrologium Hieronymianum ” 
mentions under 18 January a martyr Priscilla on the 
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Via Salaria (cd. De Rossi-Duchesne. 10). This Pri- 
scilla is evidently identical with tne Prisca whose 
grave was in the Catacomb of Priscilla and who is 
mentioned in the itineraries of the seventh century. 
Later legendary traditions identified the founder of 
the Titmua Frisas with St. Paurs friend, Priscilla, 
whose home would have occupied the spot on which 
the church was later erected. It was from here that 
St. Paul sent a greeting in his Epistle to the Romans. 
Another legend relates the martyrdom of a Prisca who 
Wius beheaded at the tenth milestone on the Via 
Ostiensis, and whose body Pope Eutychianus is said 
to have translated to the church of Prisca on the 
Aventine. The whole narrative is unhistorical and 
its details impossible. As 18 January is also s^signed 
as the day of the execution of this Priscilla, she is 
probably the same sis the Roman martyr buried in 
the Catacomb of Priscilla. Her feast is observed on 
18 January. 

Acta SS., .lanuary, II, 184 sqq.; Dttpourcq, Les Geata martyrum 
Tomaina, I (Parw, 1900), 109 sq.; CiCkreh, D. Martyrium d. hi. 
Priaca in Jahrhuch fUr prolr.al. Theolooie (1892), 108 aq.; Carini» 
*Sui tilolo prcabitcrale di *S. Priaca (Palermo, 1885); Dk 11o»ai, 
Della caaa dWquila e Priaca aulV Aventino in Bull. d'arch. criat. 
(1867), 44 aq.; Idem, Aquila e Prisca e gli Aeilii Glabrioneat ibid. 
1888 9), 128 aq.; Mauucchi, Lea haailiquea H igliaea de Rome 
2nd ed., Home, 1909), 180 aq.; Butler, lAvea of the Saints, Janu- 
ary, I, 83. 

J. P. Kirsch. 

Priscianus, Latin grammarian, b. at Cajsarea 
(Mauretania), taught at Constantinople under Anjus- 
tasius 1 (491-518). He delivered the panegyric of the 
Emperor Anastasius about 512; we possess this work 
in 312 hexameter verses, preceded by a prologue of 22 
iambic senarii. Besides this he composed a ‘H^rie- 
gesis’* in 1087 hexameters; a translation of the work 
of the same name, written under Hadrian by Dionys- 
ius of Alexandria; three works, dedicated to a certain 
Symmachus (perhaps the consul of 485), on numbci-s, 
numeration, and coins, on the imdrical character of 
Latin <;oinedies, on rhetoric according to the ‘*Pro- 
gymnasmata'^ of Hermogenes; the ^‘Partitiones XII 
versuum ACncidos’^ (on the versification of the 
iEncid); a treatise “De accent ibus*'; a compendium 
on declensions (“Institutio de nomine et pronomino 
et verbo”). But he is chiefly celebrated for a great 
work of which the last-named, is an extract, the eigh- 
teen books of the “ Institutiones Grammaticie”, the 
most important grammatical work of antiauity which 
we possess. Each of these eight, eCh books lias its own 
special title and subject. The first sixteen, often 
separately copied (“Priscianus Maior”), treat of 
forms (“Do accidentibus”); the last two (“Priscianus 
Minor *0 t>f syntax. They are dedicated to a certain 
Julianus, consul and patrician. In this preface Pris- 
cian declares that he borrows his doctrines from the 
enormous volumes (spatiosa volumina) of Apollonius 
Dyscolus and from “the sea’’ (peUigus) of Herodian, 
He also cites Juba, Heliodorus, and Hephscstion. 
Moreover, he follows his sources servilely, as is jiroved 
by comparison with the extant fragments of Apollo- 
nius. His knowledge of Latin authors is chiefly de- 
rived from his predecessor Flavius Caper (end of 
second century). Priscian lacks judgment and taste, 
but he is valuable because he has preserved for us the 
theories ,of the Greek grammarians, and numerous 
Latin quotations for which he is our sole authority. 
T'hef best edition is Hertz in Keil’s “Grammatici 
Latirfl”, II, III (1855-9). • 

A copy of Priscian carried to England in the time 
of Aldhclra (d. 709) was quoted by Bede ajid Alcuin, 
and copied by Rabanus Mauyis, who reintroduced 
Priscian on the Continent. Together with Donatus 
he became the p^onification of grammar. More 
than a thoui^nd manuscripts of his work exist. His 
portrait accompanies the allegorical figure of Gram- 
mar at Santa Maria Novella, and on the doorway of 
the cathedral of Chartres. 


Teuffel, Geach. d. lat. Literatur, § 481; Jeep, Geaeh. d. Lehre 
V. d. Redeteilen bei d. lot. Grammatiker (LeipziR, 1893), 89; Idem in 
Philologua, LXVII (1908), 12; LXVIII (1909), 1; Sandtb. A 
Hist, of Classical Scholarahip, I, 258; Marriages T/te Sculps 
turea of Chartres Cathedral (Cambridge, 1909), 30. For the share 
of the ciglith- and ninth-century Irish monks in transmitting the 
text of Prbeian, see Tbaubb, O Roma Nobilia (Munich). 

Paul IjEjay. 

Priscillianism. — ^This heresy originated in Spain 
in the fourth century and was derived from the 
Gnostic-Manichican doctrines taught by Marcus, an 
Egyptian from Memphis. His first adherents were 
a lady named Agape and a rhetorician named Hel- 
pidius, through wdiosc influence Priscillian “a man 
of noble birth, of great riches, bold, restless, eloquent, 
learnetl through much reading, very ready at (lebate 
and discussion” (SulpiciusSeverus, “His. Sac.”, II, 46), 
was also enrolled. His high position and great gifts 
rntwle him the leader of tlic party^ and he became an 
ardent apostle of the new doctrines. Through his 
oratorical gifts and reimtation for extreme asceti- 
cism he attracted a large following. Among those 
drawn to him were two bishops, Instantius and 
Salvianus. The lulherents of the new sect organized 
themselves into an oatli-bound society, the rapid 
spread of which at,tract.ed the attention of the Catholic 
Bishop of Cordova, Hyginus, who made known his 
fears to Idacius, Bishop of Emeritu, and, at the in- 
stance of the latter and of Ithaciiis of CIssanova, a 
synod w.as held at Saragossa in 380. Bishops were 
present at this synod not only from Spain but from 
Aquitaine. Though summoned, the Priscillianists 
refused to appear, and the synod pronounced sen- 
tence of excommunication against the four leaders, 
Instantius, Salvianus. Helpidius, and Priscillian. 
llic enforcement of the synod’s decrees was commit- 
ted to Ithaciiis, an impulsive and violent man. He 
failed to bring the heretics to terms^ and, in defiance, 
Priscillian was ordaiiu'd to the priesthood and ap- 
pointed Bishop of Avila. Idacius and Ithacius ap- 
pealed to the imperial authorities. The Plmpcror 
Gratiaii issued a decree which not only deprived the 
Priscillianists of the churches into which they had 
intruded themselves but sentenced Priscillian and 
his followers to exile. Instantius, Salvianus, and 
Priscillian proceeded to Romo to gain the aid of Pope 
Damasiis in having this sentence revoked. Denied 
an audience, they went to Milan to make a similar 
request of St. Ambrose, but with the same result. 
They then resorted to intrigue and bribery at the 
Court with such success that they were not only 
freeii from the sentence of exile, but permitted to 
regain possession of their churches in Spain, where, 
under the patronage of the imperial officials, they 
enjoyed such power as to comj^cl Ithacius to with- 
draw from the country. He, in turn, appealed to 
Gratian, but before anything had been accomplished 
the emperor was murdered in Paris, and the usurper 
Maximus had taken his place. Maximus, wishing 
to curry favour wilJi the orthodox party and to re- 
plenish his treasury through confiscations, gave orders 
for a synod, which was held in Bordeaux in 384. 
Instantius was first tried and condemned to deposi- 
tion. Thereupon Priscillian appealed to the em- 
peror at Trier. Ithacius acted as his accuser and was 
so vehement in his denunciations that St. Martin 
of Tours, who was then in Trier, intervened, and, after 
expressing his disapproval of bringing an ecclesiastical 
case before a civil tribunal, obtaimxi from, the em-* 
peror a promise not to carry his condemnation to the 
extent of shedding blood. After St. Martin bad left 
the city, the emperor appointed tlic Prefect Evodius 
as judge. He found Priscillian and some others 
guilty of the crime of magic. This decision was 
reported to the emperor who put Priscillian and 
several of his followers to the sword; the property 
of others was confiscated and they were banishea. 
The conduct of Ithacius immediately met with the 
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severest reprobation. St. Martin, hearing what hatl 
taken place, returned to Trier and compell^ the 
emperor 4) rescind an order to the military tribunes, 
already on their way to Spain to extirpate the heresy. 
There is no ground in the condemnation and death of 
Priscillian for the charge inailo against the Church 
of having invoked the civil authority to punish 
heretics. The pope censured not only the actions of 
Ithacius but also that of the emperor. St. Ambrose 
was equally stern in his denunciation of the case and 
some of theGallican bishops, who were in Trier under 
the leadership of Theognistus, broke off communion 
with Ithacius, who was subsequently deposed from 
his see by a synod of Spanish bishops, and his friend 
and abettor, Idatius, was compelled to resign. The 
death of Priscillian and his followers had an unlooked- 
for sequel. The numbers and zeal of the heretics 
increas(Mi; those who wore execaitod were venerated 
as saints and martyrs. The progress and spread of 
the heresy calUal for fresh measures of repression. 
In 400 a synod was lu'ld in l\)lcdo at which many 
persons, among them two bishops, Symphonius and 
pictinnius, were reconciled to the Church. Dic- 
tinnius w:is the author of a book ^*Idbra” (Scales), 
a moral treatise from the Priscillian iat viewpoint. 
The upheaval in the Spanish p(;ninsula consequent 
on the invasion of the Vandals and the Suevi aided 
the spread of Priscillianism. So menacing was this 
revival that Orosius, a Si)anish priest, wrote to St. 
Augustine (415) to enlist his aid in combating the 
herray. P(^pe Leo at a later tlate took active steps 
for its repression and at his urgent insistence coun- 
cils were held in 446 and 447 at Aatorgii, Toledo, and 
Galicia. In spite of these efforts the sect continued 
to spread during the fift.h century. In the following 
century it commenced to decline, and after the Synod 
of Braga, held in 663, had legislated concerning it, it 
soon died out. 

In regard to the doctrines and teaching of Pris- 
cillian and his sect, it is not necessary to go into tlie 
merits of the discussion as to whether Priscillian was 
guilty of the errors triRlit ionally ascribe I to him, 
whether he was rc'ally a heretic, or whet her he wjis un- 
justly coutlcinned — the object of misunderstanding 
and reprobation even in his lifetime and afterwards 
made to bear the burden of heretical opinions sub- 
sequently develoyjed and avSsociated with his name. 
The weight of evidence and the entire course of 
events in his lifetime make the supposition of his 
innocence extremely improbable. The discovery 
by Schepss of eleven treatises from his pen in a fifth- 
or sixth-centur>'' manuscript, in the library of the 
University of Wurzburg, has not put an end to a 
controversy still involved in considenible difficulty. 
Kiinstle (Antipriscilliana), who has cxamine<l all the 
testimony, has decided in favour of the traditional 
view, which alone seems capable of offering any ade- 
quate solution of the fact that the Church in Spain 
and Aquitaine was aroused to activity by the separa- 
tist tendency in the Priscillianist movement. The 
foundation of the doctrines of the Priscillianists was 
Gnostic-Manichscan Dualism, a belief in the existence 
of two kingdoms, one of Light anti one of Darkness. 
Angels and the souls of men were said to be severed 
from the stibstancc of the Deity. Human souls 
were intended to conquer the Kingdom of Darkness, 
but fell and were imprisoned in material bodies. Thus 
both kingdoms were rcprestjiiled in man, and hence a 
conflict symbolizetl on the side of Light by the Twelve 
Patriarchs, heavenly spirits, who corresponded' to 
certain of man's powers, and, on the side of Darkness, 
by the Signs of the Zodiac, the symbols of matter 
and the lower kingdom. The salvation of man con- 
sists in liberation from the domination of matter. 
The twelve heavenly spirits having failed to accom- 
plish this release, the Saviour came in a heavenly 
body, which appeared to be like that of other men, 


and through His doctrine and His apparent death 
released the souls of men from the inffucnce of .the 
material. These doctrines could be harmonized with 
the teaching of Scripture only by a strange systen^ 
of exegesis, in which the liberal sense was entirely 
rejcctm^ and an equally strange theorj'’ of personal 
inspiration. The Old Testament was received, but 
the narrative of creation was rejected. Several of 
the apocryphal Scriptures were acknowledged to be 
genuine and inspired. The ethical side of the 
Dualism of Priscillian with its low concept of nature 
gave rise to an indecent system of asceticism as well 
as to some peculiar liturgical observances, such as 
fasting on Sundays and on Christmas Day. Because 
their df^ctrincs were esoteric and exoteric, and be- 
cause it was believed that men in general could not 
understand the higher paths, the Priscillianists, or 
at least those of them who were enlightened, were 
permitted to tell lies for the sake of a holy end. It 
was because this doctrine was likely to be a scandal 
even to the faitliful that Augustine wrote his famous 
work, "Dc mendacio". 

Ed. SnHEPSS, Priadlliani qua aupersunt in Corpus script, eccles. 
lat., XVIII (Vienna, 18S9); Sulpicius Severus, Hist, sac., II, 
46-.')l; Idem, Dialog., Ill, ii aq.; Orohius, Commonilorium ad 
Auyustinum in/*. L., XXXI, 124 rq.; Aijoubtine, De liar., xxx; 
Idem, Kp. xxxvi Ad Cnsulam: Jerome, De vir. Ulus., exxi; Leo 
Magnus, Ep. xv Ad Turribium; IIiwienkei.d, Priscillianus u. 
seine neuentdeckten Sichriften in Zeitschr. f. wissensch. Theol. (1892), 
1-.S2; Paret, PrisciUianus, ein Reformntor drs 4- Jahrh. (WQrz- 
biirg, 1891) ; Michael, Priscillian u. die neuesfe Kritik in Zeitschr, 

/. hath. Theol. (1892), 092-700; Diericii, Die Quellen zur Oesch. 
Priscillmns (Breslau, 1897); KOnstle, Eine Eibliothek der 
Syjnbole u. theolog. Tractate zur Bekfirnp/ung des Priscillianismus 
u. wesiyolischen Arianismus aus dem 6. Jahrh. (Mainz, 1900); 
Idem, Antipriseitliana. Dogmengcschichll. Untersuchungen li. 
Texle aus dem Streite. gegen PrisrUlians Irrlehre (FrcitnirR, 190.5); 
PuECK in Journal des Savants (1891), 110-131, 243-5.5, 307, 318; 
Leclehcq, L'Espagne chret, (Paris, 1900), iii, 150-213. 

P. J. Hbaly. 

Prisons. — T. In Ancient Times. — Many juris- 
consults and Scriptural interpreters include imprison- 
ment among the number of penrilties recognized in 
Hebrew legislation, but the fact may wfdl be ques- 
iioned. However, on tlie coming of the Chaldeans 
under Nebuchadnezzar, there were at least three 
prisons at Jisrusalern, and, about the same time, the 
names of the places of deten(.ioa wore expressive of 
the regime to which the culprits were subjected, such 
as Beth ha-keli (house of detention), Beth ha- 
ttsourim (house of those in chains), Beth horinah- 
pcchcth (from the name of an instrument for chaining 
the hands and feet), and Bor (cistern, underground 
rcwoptaclc) [cf. Thoiiisscn, “Etudes sur I’histoire du 
droit crimincl des peuples anciens" (Brussels, 1869)]. 

At Athens imprisonment was imposed as a penalty, 
though this is doubted by many. It seems there was 
only one prison tplaced under the authority of the 
Eleven. The prisoners were not isolated and could 
be visited by their friends and the members of their 
family. Some were deprived of freedom of move- 
ment by having tHeir feet attached to wooden blocks 
(Thonissen, “Le droit p6nal de la rdpubliquo ath^n- 
ienne”, 1875). At Rome there still remains at the 
foot of the Capitol the ancient Mamertinc prison. 
It comprised an upper portion and a dungeon, the 
TuUianum. The prisoners were enclosed in the 
former which was lighted only by narrow loopholes, 
and, if they were condemned to ilcath, they were 
tnrown into the dungeon through an opening iji its 
roof, to be stranglcid liko Cataline's accompliees or 
starve to death like Jugurtha. Their naked corpses 
were then thrown out on the steps of the Gemontes. , 
Imprisonfticnt, which the laws did not usually pro- 
nounce,* was of two ^cinds, simple detention or de- 
tention in chains. It was for life or for a time, ac- 
cording to tlm gravity of the oftencc.t The super- 
vision of the public prisons at Rome was entrusted 
to the triumviri cajnUdea, Under the empire per- 
petual imprisonment was abolished theoretically, 
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imprisonment being considered not so much a penalty 
as tb means of supervising culprits. The care of the 
gaols, up to the middle of the third centu^, was in- 
duded amo^ the duties of the triumviri capiUdes. 
In the provinces a more regular administration en- 
tirely under military control was then being in- 
stituted. At first the accused do not seem to have 
been separated from the convicted, nm were the 
sexes kept apart; though there are instances of 
solitary imprisonment (Humbert in Daremburg and 
Sagli(^'^Dict. des antiquit^s grecques et romaines”, 
8. V. Career). 

II. Influence op Christianity. — It was natural 
that when Christians were being hunted down and 
cast into gaol for their faith, the Church shotld rec- 
ommend the faithful to visit the prisoners. The 
deacons and deaconesses were especially charged with 
the care of the incarcerated Christians, bringing them 
the comforts of religion, food, clothing, and e^ 
pecially money, which was needed to procure certain 
mitigations, even liberty. The deaconesses more 
particularly were appointed to this office, for in 
visiting the Christians they ran less risk of awakening 
the suspicion of the pagans. At an early period the 
bishops began to purchase the liberty of the prisoners. 
For this they made collections, and if the receipts 
were not sufficient, they sold the church property. 
Not only their own flock but the Christians in dis- 
tant lands were the objects of their charitable zeal. 
Debtors, towards whom Rome was so heartless, were 
not forgotten. Justinian granted private debtors 
the right of asylum in the house of God, but only if 
the creditors abused their rights; this favour was not, 
however, extended to public or state debtors. The 
Church, the help of sinners, could not but extend her 
assistance and protection to criminals; for crime is 
primarily a sin. In the earliest times, as soon as more 
peaceful days had dawned, she endeavoured to free 
them from prison, to punish and correct them in 
another way. For this she employed three means. 

(1) The paschal indulgence. By virtue of an edict 
of Valcntinian I in 367 all prisons were opened at 
Easter and the prisoners set free. This edict was 
called the indulgentia pascalis. The privilege was 
not extended to those arrested for sacrilege, poisoning, 
treason, adultery, rapine, or murder. Valentinian 
the younger, Theodosius, and Theodoric issued similar 
edicts, but they excluded in addition recidivists. 

(2) The right of asylum. Under Constantine the 
Church had the right of asylum, which was granted 
also by his successors. Charlemagne ordained in a 
capitulary that no one taking refuge in a church 
should be taken from it by force, but should be un- 
molested till the court had pronounced its decision. 
This privilege in the course of time was abused and 
consequently was abolished. The right of asylum 
was not extended to adulterers, ravishers of young 
girls, or public debtors; it was confined to those who 
were unjustly pifrsued. (3) The^ right of interces- 
sion. The bishops had the right to ask the civil 
judge to pardon condemned prisoners, especially 
those sentenced to death; frequently, however, they 
petitioned to have prisoners discharged. In the 
course of time, through the influence of the Church, 
the lot ^ of prisoners was greatly improved. The 
Council of Nicsea (325) ordered the T^ocurcUores 
perwn to visit the gaols and offer their services. Tne 
Syntid of Orleans (549) dbliged the archdeacen to 
see all the prisoners on Sundays. The active in- 

• tervention of the Church began in the days of Con- 
stantine the Great and contii^ed for a long period. 
The bishops and priests were invited and authorized 
to supervise the •conduct of the judges, to visit 
pruoners oA a certain week-day, W^nesdays or 
Fridays, and find out the reason of their imprison- 
ment, to speak with them about their position and 
wants, to inform the proper authorities of any de- 


fects they noticed and to have changes made. Dur- 
ing the Middle Ages this right and duty was enforced 
omy here and there. St. Charles Borromeo was a 
great reformer and reorganized the whfile prison 
system in his diocese, even to the smallest details, 
on an essentially humanitarian and Christian basis. 
The clergyman deputed by the bishop to look jifter 
the prisoners had to inquire constantly *‘qua5 illorum 
cura adhibeatur, cum in primis ad animo) salutem, 
turn etiam ad corporis sustentationcin'*, i. e. what 
care was taken of them, first in regard to their 
spiritual needs and then as to their physical welfare. 

Influence of the Papacy, — ^The influence of the 
Papacy also was very great, and the prison system 
at Rome became a model. Popes Eugenius IV 
(1435), Paul V (1611), and Innocent X (1655) 
passed regulations improving the conditions of 
prisoners, until finally Clement XI (1703), by con- 
structing St. Michaers prison, introduced the most 
essential change needed to ameliorate the penal 
system: the construction of a house of correction for 
youthful offenders, as is recordetl in the inscription 
on the facade: “Perditis adolesccntibus corrigendis 
instituendisque ut qui inertes oberant instruct! 
rcipublicas serviant^* (for the correction and educa- 
tion of abandoned youths; that they who, without 
training, were detrimental to the State, may, with 
training, be of service to it). The methods employed 
to reclaim culprits were separation, silence, work, 
and prayer. Each prisoner had his cell at night, but 
all worked in common during the day. A religious 
confraternity supervised them and undertook their 
education. Each one was taught a trade, and was 
encouraged by a system of rewards. The punish- 
ments consisted in bread and water diet, work in 
their cells, black holes, and flogging. In the large 
workshop of the gaol was inscribed the motto: 
‘‘Parum est coercere improbos poena nisi probos 
efficias disciplina^* (It avails little to punish the 
wicked unless you reform them by discipline). ■ In 
1735 Clement All erected a prison for women on the 
model of St. Michael’s. If Clerncnt is considered the 
creator of the modern penitentiary system^ it must 
be pointed out that at Amsterdam the principle of 
separation at night and work in common during the 
day had been introduced in 1603 (Von Hippel, 
‘‘Beitrage zur Geschichte der Freiheitstrafe” in 
"Zcitschr. fvir die Gesch. Straf.”, 1897, p. 437, and 
Roux, ** Revue p6nitentiairc”j 1898, p. 124 sqq.), and 
that the work of the Dutch inspired many imitators 
in Germany and Italy, where learned jurisconsults 
proclaimed that the reformation of the culprit was 
the object of punishment (Riviere, ** Revue p6ni- 
tentiairc”, 1895, p. 1152). A priest, Filippo Franci, 
after experimenting at Venice and Naples on the 
effect of separating prisoners according to sex, age, 
and social rank, succeeded in making his house of 
refuge at Florence {casa pia di refugio), by the ap- 
plication of individual separation, a model establish- 
ment for the correctional education of children. 

Influence of the Religious Orders. — In the Middle 
Ages the Church founded religious orders which 
bound themselves by vow to the redemption of cap- 
tives; the Trinitarians, or Mathurins, established 
in 1198 by St. John of Matha and Felix de Valois, 
and the Nolascans, founded in 1223. In Spain, 
France, and especially Italy, there were, moreover, 
associations or .confraternities labouring to improve 
the condition of prisoners: the ConfraterriM della 
Misericordia and the Compagnia di Santa Maria 
delta croce al Tempio delta de Neri at Florence, the 
Pia Casa di Misericordia at Pisa, the Casa della 
pietA at Venice, etc. Besides thff prisons depending 
on the State, there were pri8()n8 under the control 
of the religious authorities. Each convent had one 
or at times two prisons in which religious were in- 
carcerated* The term of Imprisonment was texn« 
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poral or perpetual. The culprit had to do penance 
and amend his ways. He was isolated and often 
chained. i Qtenerally the discipline was severe; not 
unfrequently corporal punishment was added to in- 
carceration and the prisoner put on bread and water. 
The Church had the right to punish clerics for penal 
offences and had its own episcopal prisons, but from 
the middle of the sixteenth century, as a result of the 
changed relations of Church and State, the privUegium 
fori disappeared and the State resumed its right of 
punishing clerics in non-religious matters. In the 
episcopal prisons clerics were treated more gently 
than were the monks in convent prisons, neverthe- 
less in certain cases the discipline was very rigorous. 
The Church had jurisdiction also over the laity in 
offences of a religious character. Finally, it created 
a new procedure, differing from the ordinary, viz. 
the inquisitorial procedure in cases of heresy. Im- 
prisonment was the severest punishment the in- 
quisitors could inflict directly. According to the 
inquisitional theory, it was not really a punishment, 
but a means for the culprit to obtain pardon for his 
crimes, and to amend and be converted^ while close 
supervision prevented him from infecting the rest 
of the flock. The prisoners were subjcctecl to two 
regimes: the severe and the milder; but, in either 
case, the captive was given only bread and water; 
he was confined to a cell, and forbidden all communica- 
tion, though the latter provision was not strictly 
enforced. Those under the milder discipline could, 
if they behaved well, take a little exercise in the 
corridors, a privilege granted also to the aged and 
infirm. Those conaemned to the severe rej^ime were 
cast fettered into a narrow dark cell; sometimes they 
were chained to the walls. The prisons were con- 
structed without any regard to the health or con- 
venience of the inmates, and the condition of the 
latter was wretched. The Inquisition sometimes 
commuted or remitted the punishment. The re- 
mission was 0(1 tempiLSj for a longer or shorter period, 
according to the case. 

III. MODERN Prison Reforms. — In spite of these 
efforts to better the prison system in earlier days 
there was much room for improvement in the build- 
ings, diet, and discipline. Usually the main object 
of the authorities was to punish rather than to re- 
form the culprit. Not unfrequently the greatest 
criminals and persons convicted of trifling offences 
were imprisoned together. Fortunately, after the 
construction of St. Michaers prison by Clement XI, 
the development of cellular imprisonment went on 
uninterruptedly. From Central Italy the movement 
spread towards Northern Italy, to Turin (erection of 
the House of Good Counsel, 1757), Venice (17(K)). 
Milan, where Empress Maria Theresa established 
in 1759 a house of correction containing 140 cells, 
25 of which were for women and 20 for children. 
From Milan the system, as might be expected, was 
introduced almost immediately into the Austrian 
Low Countries where Maria Theresa’s efforts were 
earnestly seconded by Viscount Jean Vilain XIV, 
Burgomaster of Ghent (Vicomte Vilain XIV, *‘M6- 
moires sur les moyens de corriger les malfaiteurs”. 
Brussels, 1841). At his suggestion the celebrated 
prison of Ghent, finished in 1775, was erected (Holt- 
zendorf, ‘‘Handouch”, I, pi. 3, gives the plan of this 
risen). The system adopted there was isolation 
y night and work in common by day. Moreover 
a division of the culprits according to juridical and 
moral dassification was seriously undertaken. 

A general change in prison discipline was effected 
through the efforts of John Howard the philan- 
thropist, b. in 1726 at Hackney, London (Kivi^re, 
^'Howard, sa vie, son oeuvre” in “Revue p6nitcn- 
tiaire”, 189^, pp. 662 sqq.; Iloward-Wines, ‘'^nish- 
ment and Reformation”, 122 sqq.; Krohne, “Lehr- 
buch”; Cuche, “Traits de science et de legislation 


pdnitentiares”, 304). Having visited the prisons of 
England, Germany, France, Italy, Portugal, Turkov, 
and North America, he published in 1744 a remark- 
able work, “State of the prisons in England and^ 
Wales with preliminary observations and an account 
of some foreign prisons”. Howard described the 
wretched conditions of the prisons: imprisonment in 
common without regard to age or sex, want of space, 
bad food, damp and vitiated air, want of light, 
filth, immorality, the use of spirituous liquors, 
gambling with cards and dice. After noting the 
evils, he proposes the remedies. It is on a religious 
training of the prisoners that he relies most for a 
reform; the second great means is work; he holds 
that socfcty is bound by the ties of brotherhood and 
even by the hope of reclaiming the culprit, to provide 
liim with proper food and subject him to a hygienic 
regime; he favoured the separation of prisoners, 
though he did not ai)prove of the system of shutting 
them alone in cells both by day and night, except 
for certain classes of culprits; all others he would 
separate only during the night. Howard was the 
interpreter of the opinion of the civilized world. 
It is interesting to note the results of this change of 
opinion in the different countries, or, at least, to point 
out the original systems. 

United States of America. — (1) The Pennsylvania 
system is the work of the Philadelphia Society for 
Alleviating the Miseries of Public Prisons, founded in 
1776. The fundamental idea of this regime is 
rigorous and continued isolation to excite to re- 
pentance and lead the culprit to a better life. At 
first the system was carried to such an extreme that 
the cells were without light in order that the darkness 
might act more powerfully on the prisoner’s mind and 
conscience. Some w’riters say that the culprits had 
no work to do, but that is uncertain. The Pennsyl- 
vania system, in its rigorous form as it was originally 
established, prevented, it is true, the mutual corrup- 
tion of the prisoners and the planning of crimes to be 
committed on their release, which are the negative 
effects of individual separation; but it was not suited 
to produce positive results, that is, an awakening of 
the moral sense in man left to his own meditations; 
the cell can have an influence for moral good only 
when it enables the reflections of solitude to be 
guided and strengthened by outside influences 
(Cuche, op. cit., 312 sqq.). 

(2) The system ^'of Auburn or silence (Chestel, 
“Avantages du Systdme d’ Auburn ”j 1900), intro- 
duced in the State of New York, consists in isolating 
the prisoners only at night, in making them work to- 
gether in strict silence during the day, and in separat- 
ing them according to age and morality. This is, 
in general, the safne as the regime of the prisons of 
Amsterdam, St. Michael, and Ghent. The prin- 
cipal objection urged against it is the difficulty of 
enforcing silence, and of preventing the inmates from 
communicating wilh one another/ Moreover, such 
unnatural life makes the culprits irascible. 

(3) In the so-called system of classification, the 

prisoners are divided not only according to sex, ago, 
degree of guilt, aptitude for work, but also according 
to their moral character and the possibility of amend- 
ment; in each division work is in common.^ Such a 
8](stem depending entirely on the judgment of the 
governor of the gaol seems difficult to carry out in 
practice. • • 

(4) In the mitigated Pennsylvania system, the 
inmates a|;e isolated in cells day and night; they arc ■ 
separated also in chur^, in school, and on the grounds, 
but the^ work at a lucrative tr^e, read books, Ae 
visited by members of the prison ^taff, are allowed to 
receive their relations from*time to tiilie, and may 
write to them. 

^ (5) The state reformatories are intended to pro- 
vide rigorous training for prisoners between the ages 
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of sixteen and thirty who give hoi>e of being cor- 
reoted; the indeterminate sentience is the basis and 
the paroling of prisoners the completion of this sys- 
ftem. The model establishment is the Reformatory 
at Elmira (Aschrott, “ Aus dem Strafen u. Gtefangniss- 
wesen Nordamerikas^^ 1889; Winter, *‘Die New- 
Yorker staatliche Besserungsanstalten zu Elmira”, 
1890; Yoon, ” Rapport sur Torganisation pdniten- 
tiare aux Etats-Unis” in “Revue p4nitentiare”, 
1895; Barrows, “The Reformatory System in the 
IThited States”, Wjishington, Govt. Printing Office, 
1900; Sanborn, “Rapport sur Ic Reformatory 
d’Elmira”; Cuche, op. cit., 358 sqq.). The com- 
mittee of directors release, before the end of their 
term, those who deserve this favour. The Convicts 
are isolated at night; and in the daytime receive a 

E rofessional, physical, and intellectual training. 

Ivery opportunity is taken to provide for the moral 
and religious improvement of the culprits. It is not 
the object of the system to tirain the prisoners only 
at s[)ecified hours but rather to do so continually, 
by bringing them into constant contact with an in- 
telligent and devoted staff of instructors, and thus 
gradually inspire better re.solutions. A last charac- 
teristic of the system is the multiplication of classi- 
fications and gradations. The reward consists in 
being promoted from grade to grade, which results 
in an increase of comfort and a greater remuneration 
for manual work; the punishment in a corresiwnding 
descent. When he has been promoted to the first 
class or category, the convict, if his conduct during 
the preceding six montlis has been satisfactory, 
may be let out on parole. Generally a situation is 
found for him, and his employer sends in regularly 
an account of his conduct to the administration of the 
reformatory; certain offi^^o^8 are, moreover, appointed 
to watch over the paroled convicts and are authorized 
to arrest them and bring them back to the reforma- 
tory if their conduct is not satisfactory. This last 
stage of freedom on parole lasts six months, after 
which the prisoners are discharged from prison for 
good. (For treatment of juvenile offenders see 
Juvenile Courts.) 

GreaJt Britain . — Captain Maconochio introduced 
about 1840 a special system called the progressive 
into the convict settlement of Norfolk Island. This 
system consisted in proportioning the duration of the 
punishment to the work done and the good conduct 
of the convict. The duration was represented by a 
certain figure or numbcT of good marks settled ac- 
cording to (he gravity of the crime. The culprit 
had to merit these good marks before being liberateil; 
each day he was awarded one or more, according to 
his work; if his conduct was unsatisfactory a slight 
penalty was imposed. Maconochie thus gave the 
convict the control of his own lot. The results were 
marvellous. When transportation was abolished, 
England remained faithful to the idea of making im-^ 
piisoiuncnt in a (fell only a small part of the penalty, 
and of gradually preparing the convict to return to 
society when he had gained his complete freedom. 
This system comprises the following stages; (1) The 
prisoner is at first confined to the cells for nine months. 
(2) lie is then sent to one of the central public works 
prisons,^ Chatham, Dover, or Plymouth, where the 
Auburn*regime is in force — separation at night, w^k 
in common during the day. The culprits are divided 
into four classes, according to their work and conduct, 
by means of a system of marks, enabling them to 
reach a higher grade. Violation of discipline rele- 
gates them to a lower ^rade and even t6 the cells. 
• (3) The, third period is one* of conditional liberty, 
the prisoner bcigg liberated on a ticket-of-leave. 
In Ireland Walter Crofton devised an intermediate 
stage between the public gaol and conditional 
liberty. To test the moral character of the convict 
and to see if he was fit for liberty, he was compelled 
XII.— 28 • 


to reside six months in the prison at Lusk, a prison 
without walls, bars, or bolts, wherc the culprits were 
employed as tree workmen in agriculture^or a trade. 
Tlus intermediate stage was abolished when Crofton’s 
connexion with the Irish prisons ceased. 

The progressive system has been adopted in Hun- 
gary; during the intermediate stage the prisoners 
are employed on farms. What characterizes the 
regime of penal servitude, in addition to its progres- 
sive organization, is the nature of the work iinj)osed 
on the prisoners. In the second stage the prisomTS 
are engaged only in public works, ''riic gaol at Worm- 
wood-i^crubs was built entirely by convicts, as were 
the breakwater at Portsmouth and part of (ho docks 
at Chatham etc. Prins (Science pdnale ct droit 
positif, p. 445 sq.) believes that the progressive 
regime, while not i)orfcct, offers perhaps more scope 
than the purely (;ellular S5^stem, as it approaches more 
closely the normal conditions of life, llie successive 
stages bring the convict nearer to liberty, and enable 
him to appreciate the advantages, the dangers, the 
meaning, and significance of freedom. The shops, 
where groups of prisoners work under (he control 
of the authorities, accustom them to the conditions 
of free work. Rividre and Cuche, viewing the ques- 
tion from another standpoint, hold that if the com- 
mon prison is only a preparatory school for recidivists, 
it still retains that character whem it is imposed on a 
criminal who has just completed his stay in the cells. 
Persons who have caught a cold arc not placed in a 
draught to fortify them against the draughts they 
must be exposed to later. At all events, what may 
have succeeded in one country or in the case of a 
particular race might produce evil resuUiS if applied 
elsewhere (Cuche, op. cit., 325). 

Belgium . — When a discussion arisen among prison 
experts as to the merits and demerits of the cell, the 
typical example is always the Belgian cell says 
Cuche (cf. “Notice sur I’organisation des prisons en 
Belgique”, Brussels, 1910). It is no(jessary, thero 
fore, to 8(iudy it in detail. The cellular regime is duo 
to Duepetiaux, Inspector-General of Prisons, who, 
in 1830, determined to put an end to the abuses of the 
penitentiary system in vogue in Bcjlgiurn, and to 
place the criminal in a cell, compensating for the 
severity of the punishment by curtailing its duration. 
Although he soon had the satisfaction of seeing his 
plan 8uccc(}d so far as to have cellular gaols erected, 
it was only on 4 March, 1870, that cellular imprison- 
ment was adopted by law. All penalties of dep- 
rivation of liberty are undfjrgone under the regime 
of cellular isolation by day and night. I'he rule, 
however, admits of exceptions. The physical or 
mental condition of some prisoners will not allow the 
application or continuance of cellular discipline. 
Again the crowding of the cellular gaols sometimes 
makes it necessary (lO allow the prisoners to be put 
together. Finally, tliose who are condemned to hard 
labour or perpetual imprisonment arc isolated only 
during the first ten years in prison. At the expira- 
tion of that time, those condemned to a life sentence 
are allowed. to cnoose cither to continue their form 
of imprisonment or to bo placed under ordinary 
discipline. From 1870 to 1909, 170 (76 per cent) 
selected to continue th(5ir cellular life, and 55 (24 
per cent) choose the ordinary discipline. 

The cellular system as it exists in Belgium is con- 
sidered at present the most practical, though criminol- 
ogists and practical experts are far from agreeing 
on the advantages and inconveniences of J:he cell, 
oxcejit in the cases of short terms, when there is 
unanimity. ”The real value of a penitential in- 
stitution is in no way absolute”, says Cuche (op. 
cit., p. 331); “we have merely to see if its advantages 
are considerably greater than its inconveniences; it 
must bo remembered, too, that its merit is greatly 
increased when intelligent and devoted men are in 
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chorgo of the establishment. If it bo laid down as a 
principle that the prisoners shall be subjected to the 
cellular r^ime only as long as is judged proper by 
the physician who shall examine them on their 
admission and visit them regularly afterwards during 
the course of their punishment; if there be an officim 
staff and a sufficient number of visitors to preserve 
the social clement in each prisoner; finally if, in con- 
fining prisoners to their cells, due discrimination as 
to sex. age, and race is made, the evil results of pro- 
longed isolation will in large measure disappear ” . M 
Henri Joly (^*Probl6mcs de science criminelle”, Paris, 
1910, pp. 195, 211), who visited the central prison of 
Louvain on three occsisions, was very favourably im- 
pressed by the system; he recognizes that an ex- 
cellent programme is being carried out: the prisoner 
is se])arated much iis possible from liis fellows, and 
brought into contact as far as possible with society 
prop(‘rly so-called, with which he maintains the best 
relations; his only regrets arc that there arc so many 
prisoners and that conditional liberations are granted 
so rarely. 

Proportional and progressive reductions of the 
term of incarceration are granted. The rule in 
force reduces a sentence of 6 months to 4 months 
and 23 days; a year to 9 months and 12 days; 3 
years to 2 years, 1 month, and 8 days; 5 years to 3 
years, 5 months, and 10 days; 10 years to 6 years, 
3 months, and 9 days; 20 years to 9 years, 9 months, 
and 12 days. The legislature not having provided 
cases in which the original sentence is between 20 and 
25 years, a conditional liberation is granted to the 
prisoner when he w’ould have been definitely liberated 
if he had been granted a reduction of 10-12 of the 
years ov(!r 20. Experience shows that a mathemat- 
ical reduction, uniform in every case, ignoring the 
principle of the individualization of the penalty, 
does not meet the necessity of rcpnjssion. The 
only rcisult of the system is to weaken the effect of 
prison restraint; and to liberate much too rapidly 
criminals unworthy of the favour (Prins, op. cit., 
623 sqq.). 

The prisons arc divided into two classes: central 
prisons, two in number, Louvain and Ghent; second- 
ary prisons, numbering tw^enty-seven. The central 
prison of Louvain, and all the secondary prisons, 
except two which are to be changed, are arranged 
with a view to complete separation night and day. 
The central prison of Ghent, erected towards the close 
of the eighteenth century, has eight divisions, only 
one of which has been arranged for cellular imprison- 
ment by day and night; the others contain only 
night cells, the prisoners being assembled during the 
day. The central prisons receive only male convicts. 
There is no central prison for women, on account of 
the few crimes committed by women; they are in- 
carcerated in the secondary prisons. Ilie central 
prison of Louvain rec(^ives those condemned to hard 
labour and secdusion, as well as prisoners sentenced 
to correctional imprisonment for more than five 
years. There is a special quarter in the central 
prison at Ghent for youthful convicts. The inmates 
are isolated in cells at night and work in common 
during the day. The law allows the court<s and tri- 
bunals in sentencing an individual under the age of 
eighteen years completed to order him to remain at the 
disposal of the Government after the end of his term 
till he attains his majority: such persons are also sent 
to Ghent. However, those who on account of their 
youth, Idle moral conditions in which they are situ- 
ated, or their previous conduct, do not deserve to be 
subjected to the more rigid discipline of the special 
quarters till their ‘majority are sent to a pnilan- 
thropic school. The secondary prisons, which with 
one exception have two distinct sections, one for men 
and one for women, are principally prisons for punish- 
ment; accused persons are detained there; they con- 


tmn, moreover, different classes of inmates, such as 
those detained only temporarily, beggars and v«^ 
bonds awaiting ttansference to the mendicity m- 
Btitutiotis. » 

The central administration of the prisons is under 
the control of the minister of justice. Connected 
with the central administration is the inspection de- 
partment, divided into three sections: the first in- 
cludes everything, except the accounting and con- 
struction departments; the second is engaged on the 
accounts; the third attends to buildings, improve- 
ments, and repairs. Besides the supervision of the 
inspectors, which embraces the prisons as a whole, 
there is permanent local supervision which, in each 
establi4imcnt, is confided to a commission, called 
the administrative commission. The niembei-s of 
this body, numbering three, six, or nine, according 
to the importance of the prison, are appointed by 
the king and selected preferably from the ranks of 
the clergy, physicians, manufacturers or merchants, 
engineers or architects. The royal procurator of the 
arrondissement, the burgomaster of the commune, and 
the military auditor, if there be one in the locality, 
are ex officio members. The commission participates 
in the work of reforming the lives of the condemned 
by visiting the cells as often as iiossible. It advises 
pardons and conditional liberation, and is consulted 
on the suggestions made by the governor. It is not 
a mere organ of control and consulting council ; it 
participates in the working of the establishment, at 
least in the cases providcul for by law, such as grant- 
ing holidays to the staff, approving contracts, reg- 
ulating the conditions relating to the work of the 
prisoners. The members of the staff of the central 
prison of Louvain may bo taken as an example: 
a governor, two assistant governors, three Catholic 
chaplains, two Protestant chaplains, a Jewish chap- 
lain, two teachers, two doctors, a druggist, two ac- 
countants, two storc-kecqiors, five clerks, a head- 
warder, fifty guards, five assistant warders, and four 
inspectors of work. As the central prison of Louvain 
contains about 600 ordinary cells, there arc about 
twelve prisoners for each warder. The inspectors 
of work are employed exclusively to give professional 
instruction to the prisoners, and to supervise the work 
of the principal tradcjs, shocmaking, tailoring etc., 
as well as the repairing of the furniture and buildings. 
In five gaols where the small number of female in- 
mates requires only*onc wardress, the latter is a lay 
person. In all the othcirs the supervision of the 
female prisoners is confined to nuns. 

The duty of the chaplains consists in presiding at 
religious exercises, ana fulfilling the obligations of 
their ministry; religious instruction, administration 
of the sacraments,^ assistance to the dying. They go 
to the cells of their co-religionists unless the latter 
decline to receive them. The exercise of Catholic 
worship includes Mass and Benediction and also a 
moral and religioul instruction on Sundays and feast 
days in the prison chapel. In the more important 
gaols a spiritual retreat is given every year by an 
outside clergyman. Attendance at religious ex- 
ercises is optional. Cuche remarks quite correctly 
that ‘‘for cmults as for children, experience proves 
that religion is the best method of inculcating moral- 
itj”. This incontestable tnith has been admitted by 
everv prison expert in the neighbouring countries. 
Krohfie declares that it is bnljr by means of religion 
that we can hope through punishment to reforrn the 
criminal, Ty^ich is the principal object of imprison- 
ment. Kraus, in the^ “ Handbuch d^Holtzendorff”, 
gives an ‘excellent refutation of the objection drawn 
from the libertv of conscience of ^he culprit. “Be- 
sides the moral influence of feligion thefe is,” adds 
Cuche, “the Divine service with its ceremonies, a 
fact often forgotten. In a prison, especially if it 
is cellular, assistance at Divine worship and singing 
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of hymns, are excellent distractions, while they offer 
th€b prisoner an occasion for salutary reflection. 
In Germany choruses in four parts are sung in the 
evening. Krohne gives a simple and touching de- 
scription of this ceremony. The same author recom- 
mends that each culprit should be given a hymn-book, 
as well as a New Testament, a Bible history, and a 
psalter. He even expresses the desire that the 
prisoner should be induced to purchase the hymn- 
book and the New Testament with his own money 
in order that he might keep them after his 
liberation. ” 

Conditional Liberation, — ^Prins remarks: ''As the 
system of conditional condemnation allows the judges 
to exercise their discretion, and remit the •penalty 
in tlie cose of offenders for whom a warning seems suf- 
ficient, conditional liberation allows the administra- 
tion to act similarly towards those in prison, and tx> 
decide who should remain in prison till the end of 
their term and who should be prepared for definitive 
liberation by a conditional liberation. This plan 
acts as a stimulus, since it holds out to well-condueted 
prisoners the possibility of having their term short- 
ened; it acts too as a restraint, as the liberated con- 
vict recognizes that the favour may be withdrawn; 
it is a stage of tlic punishment since it prepares the 
prisoner for his definitive liberation.” Conditional 
liberation lias becorrui an essential [lart of the iieiial 
system throughout the world. As there is an- 
ticipated liberation, when the culprit seems reformed 
b(^fore the end of the t(;rm to which he was scrdeiicod, 
so it logically follows there should be a supplementary 
detention when the criminal at the expiration of 
his term does not appear to be reformed. Under such 
circuinstaiKies an indeterminate sentence is advocated 
(Cliche. "Traits de science ct de legislation peniten- 
tiaires”, 350-9). Some see in this theory the 
logical result of a repressive system having as its 
sole aim the moral reformation of the criminal; 
others consider it the logical result of the theory 
which coThsiders the punishment as an act of social 
defence, tlie intensity of which is proportioned to the 
danger personified in the delinquent (cf. Prin-s, 
"Science pl^nale et droit positif”, 455). This writer 
(op. cit., 459 sqq.) does not favour the indeterminate 
sentence as a penalty properly so calked imposed on a 
normal responsibl(3 culprit, because it is not in har- 
mony with the princjploe of our public law, which en- 
deavours in the matter of punUhment to safeguard 
the liberty of every individual against arbitrary use 
of power, and because it is very conylicated in 
practice; he admits, however, that it is different when 
there is question of subjecting to government con- 
trol youthful offenders, beggars, and vagabonds, 
or in the case of degenerates, lunatics or weak- 
minded persons. 

Care of Liberated Criminals, — It is a duty of society 
to come to the aid of deserving liberated prisoners; 
for oftentimes tlfey are not in a position to support 
themselves, and so fall again easily. Many societies 
have been established everywhere to assist and en- 
courage liberated prisoners; their efforts should be 
directed especially towards youthful offenders. 
A new Central Association for the Aid of Discharged 
Prisoners was establislicd in England early in 1911. 
While fhe association is an official body it combines 
and co-ordinates all the private philanthropic sofllc- 
ties* which in a disconnected way endeavoured to 
assist convicts on their discharge. Besides aiming to 
help the prisoner on his release more effectively than 
formerly, it aims to do away in most caslts with the 
ticket-of-leave system. Porilons discharged from 
penal servitude com<i under the cognizance and 
control of die ceRfral body. Representatives of the 
different societies are admitted to the convict pris- 
ons, and are thus enabled to divide the ground 
among Uie different agencies and to make a study 


of individual cases in time to deal with them on the 
release of the prisoners. On discharge from prison 
the convict keeps in touch with the society to which 
he belongs. Except in unsuitable ciiscs police 
supervision is suspended so long as the convict be- 
haves well and ooeys the conditions imposed upon 
him by the central association, working through the 
particular society. If he misbehaves, or if, in the 
opinion of the authorities charged with his care, he 
is not sincere in his efforts to abstain from criminal 
courses, he may be returned to police control. But 
so long as he makes- an honest endeavour to regain 
his position, guided and aided by the association, 
he is freed from direct contact with the police or 
froni anything likely to obtrude his past Upon the 
notice of his neighbours or employers. 

Prison-Rfform Associations. — The international 
prison congresses have playinl an important part in 
prison reform. The first was hiffd at Frankfort-on- 
the-Main in 1840. The Congress of London (1872), 
in which twenty-two countries were represented by 
100 delegates^ led to the crctalion of an international 
prison commission. The last, the ninth quinquen- 
nial session of the International Prison Congress, was 
held in Wiishingtoii in 1910. Twenty-two countries 
belonging to the assoiuation were represented by 
diilegates as well as a number of countries not yet 
officially members, among tliem China, Japan, and 
One of the principal achievements of the 
congress was the formal approval of the indetermi- 
nate scnt.encc, a product of American developments. 
The congress also approved the centralization of con- 
trol of all penal institutions, including local jails, 
and the useful employment of all inmates, whether 
merely detained for trial or sentenced for long tenns; 
and ifi favoured the dis(?rect use of the probation 
system, advocating central supervision of probation 
in each static Considerable attention was paid also 
to the methods of criminal procedure suitable for 
children and minors. The Prisons' Society of 
Rhenish Prussia and Westphalia (founded in 1826) ; 
the Society of Officcirs of the German Prisons 
(founded in 1864) ; the German Jurisientag (founded 
in 1867); the International Union of Penal Law 
(founded in 1880); the SociMe g6n6rale dcs prisons 
in France, and the National Prison Congress of the 
United States, have likewise matcriall}'- aided the 
work of prison reform. 

The following reforms among others have been 
warmly advocatwl: (1) Thc3 uniform repressive 
system should bo differentiated into a system of 
oflucation, a system of repression, and a system of 
preservation, and each of these should be in turn 
flubdividctl according to the vtwious classes of de- 
linquents. In particular there should be a g(X)d 
division of the culprits, and a socual effort made to 
reform those who are susceptible of it, (2) Short 
sentences are undesirable, as they are likely neither 
to intipfiidate nc^r to educate. (3) The cellular 
system is by far the most preferable, so long as danger 
to the physical and mental well-being of the cul])rit 
is averted. (4) The prisoner’s work should be both 
useful and productive; it should not be monotonous 
or wearisome; the criminal should be applied to work 
in which he will eiwily find occupation on his libera- 
tion; the kinds of work should be sufficiently varied 
to suit the^ natural aptitude of the various prisoners. 
State public work is ijrcferable. (5) While enforcing 
as far as possible the individualization of the i)enalty, 
the progressive system should bo introduced, as it 
Icjwls up gradually to liberty, and prepares" tne cul 
prit to enter again into society. (6) In the case of 
youthful offenders it is more than ever necessary to 
substitute education and protection for punishment 
(see Collard, "L'6ducation protectrice ae I’enfance 
en Prussc, I^ loi du 2 Juillet 1900 et, son applica- 
tion”, Louvain, 1908). (7) The treatment of women 
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in prisons should be based on different principles 
from those applied to men. (8) In the case of con- 
ditioned liberation the time of probation should bo 
sufiicicntl>r prolonged. 

Krauss, Jm Kerker vor u. nach Chriatua (Freiburg, 1895); 
Kribo, Wiaaenacha/l der SeelerUeitunOt I (Freiburg, 1907), 347 sqq.; 
Limbbrq, Die Gefdngniaaeelaorge u. chariteUwe FUraorge fOr 
Oefangene tmd ErUlaaaene in Preuaaen (1903); Rohobn, Pro~ 
hleme der GefangenenaeUaorge u. Entlaaaen/Hrsorge (1908); von 
Holtzendorff and von Zaoemann, Handbuch der Gefdng- 
niaweaena (1888); Krohnb, Lehrbuck der Gefdngniaakunde 
(1880); Lenz, Die anglo-amerikaniache Reformbewegung im 
litra/recht (1008); Aschrott, iStro/cn- u. Gefdngniaweaen in Eng- 
land tvdhrend dea letaten Jahrzehnta (1896) ; Krohnb and Uber, 
Die Sirafanatalten und Gefdngniaae in 'Preuaaen (1900); Appel, 
Der Vollzug der Freiheitaatra/en in Baden (1905); Robenfelo, 
£00 Jahre Filraorga der preuaaiaehen Staaiaregierung fUr die 
entlaaaenen Gc/angenen (lOO.*}); Heimberobr, Zur Reform dea 
Strafvollzugea (190.5); Bachem and Meister, Ge/dngniaweaen in 
Siaalalexikon, II (1900), 418 sqq.; Cuche, Traiti de acience ei 
de ligislation pSnitentiairea (lOO.'i); Prinb, Scienee pSnale ei 
droit poaitif (1899); Revue pinitentiaire, passim; International 
Prison Congreast Priaona and Reformatoriea at Home and Abroad 
(London, 1872); Cook, The Priaona of the World (London, 
1891); Wines, State of Priaona in the Civilized World (Cam- 
bridge, 1880); Idem, Puniahmerd and Reformation (New York, 
1910); Parsons, Reaponaibiliiy for Crime (New York, 1909); 
CooNET, Prison Reform in The Months XCVI (London, 1900), 
507. 

Charles Collard. 

Prisoxui, Ecclesiastical. — It is plain from many 
decrees in the ‘^Corpus Juris Canonici*' that the 
Church has claimed and exercised the right, belonging 
to a perfect and visible society, of protecting its mem- 
bers by condemning the guilty to imprisonment. The 
object of prisons originally, both among the Hebrews 
Rnd the Romans, was merely the safe-keeping of a 
criminal, real or pretended, until his trial. The eccle- 
siastical idea of imprisonment, however, is that con- 
finement be made use of both as a punisliment and as 
affording an opportunity for reformation and reflec- 
tion. This method of punishment was anciently ai>- 
plied even to clerics. Thus, Boniface VIII (cap. 
‘‘Quamvis’^ hi, **De penn.'^ in 6) decrees: ** Although 
it is known that prisons were specially instituted for 
the custody of criminals, not for their punishment, yet 
we shall not find fault with you if you commit to 
prison for the performance of penance, either per- 
petually or temporarily as shall seem best, those clerics 
subject to you who have confessed crimes or been con- 
victed of them, after you have carefully considered the 
excesses, persons and circumstances involved in the 
case’'. Tne Church adopted the extreme punishment 
of perpetual inmrisonment because, by the canons, the 
execution of oftenders. whether clerical or lay, could 
not be ordered by ecclesiastical judges. It was quite 
common in ancient times to imprison in monasteries, 
for the puipose of doing penance, those clerics who had 
been convicted of grave crimes (c. vii, dist. 50). The 
“Corpus Juris”, however, says (c. “Super His”, viii, 
“De pcen.”) that incarceration does not of itself in- 
flict the stigma of infamy on a cleric, as is evident 
from a papal pronouncement on the complaint of a 
cleric who had been committed to prison because he 
vacillated in giving testimony. The reply recorded is 
that imprisonment does not ipso facto carry with it 
any note of infamy. 

As to monastic prisons for members of religious 
orders, we find them recorded in decrees dealing with 
the incorri^bility of those who have lost the spirit of 
their vocation. Thus, by command of Urban VIII, 
the Connegation of the Council (21 Sept., 1624) de- 
creed: ‘vFor the future, no regular, legitimately pro- 
fessed^ may be expelled from his order unless he be 
truly incorrigible. A person is not to be judged truly 
incorri^le unless not only all those things are found 
verified which are required by the common law (not- 
withstanding the constitutions of any religious order 
even confirmed and approved by the Holy See), but 
also, until the delinquent has been tried ^ fasting 
and patiencejor one year in confinement. Therefore, 
let every order have private prisons, at least one in 


every province”. The crimes in questibn must be 
such as by natural or civil law would merit the pun- 
ishment of death or imprisonment for life (Reiffen- 
stuel, “Jus Can. univ.”, no. 228). Innocent XII re- 


to six months (Decree “Instantibus”, §2). A decree 
of the Sacred Congregation of the Council (13 Nov.. 
1632) declares that a religious is not to be judged 
incorrigible because he flees from imprisonment, un- 
less, after being punished three times, he should make 
a fourth escape. As the civil laws do not, at present, 
permit of incarceration by private authority, the Con- 
gregation on the Discipline of Regulars has decreed 
(22 Jan., 1886) that trials for incorrigibility, preceding 
dismissti!, should be carried out by summary, not 
formal, process, and that for each case recourse should 
be had to Rome. A vestige of the monastic imprison- 
ment (which, of course, nowadays depends only on 
moral force) is found in the decree of Leo XIII (4 
Nov., 1892), in which he declares that religious who 
have been ordained and wish to leave their order can- 
not, under pain of perpetual suspension, depart from 
the cloister [exire ex clausura) until they have been 
adopted by a bishop. 

PiATUB Montenris, Proilectionea juria regularis^ I (Paris, 1888); 
Reifkbnstttel, Jua canonieum univeraumt V (Paris, 1868); Pi- 
HRiNO, Jua canonieum univeraum^ V (Venice, 1759). 

William H. W. Fanning. 


Pritchard, Humphrey, Venerable. See Nich- 
ols, George, Venerable. 

Privilege (Lat., privilegiunif like priva lex) is a 
permanent concession made by a legislator outside 
of the common law. It is granted by special favour, 
and gives the privileged an advantage over the non- 
privilcged individuals; it differs from particular laws 
which also concern certain classes of persons or things : 
thus the clergy and the religious have their laws and 
their privileges. The favour, being lasting, is thus 
distinguished from a permission or single aispensa- 
tion. It is granted to his subjects by a superior 
having authority over the law; it thus receives an 
official value approximating it to a law, in the sense 
that he who enjoys it may lawfully exercise it, and 
third parties are obligetl to respect its use. A privi- 
lege, finally, deviates from the common law, including 
particular laws, whether it merely adds to it or 
derogates from it. ^ 

Privileges are of, many kinds. Contrasted with 
the law, they are: (1) assimilated to the law, forming 
part of it {clausa in cor pore juris), such are the privi- 
leges of clerics, or they are granted by special rescript. 
(2) They are superadded to the law {prater jus), when 
they relate to an object not touched by tne law, or 
contra^ to the la^ {contra jus), when they form an 
exception, allowing one to do or to omit what the law 
forbids or commands. As to the manner of con- 
cession, they are (3) granted directly or obtained by 
communication witfi those who enjoy them directly. 
Moreover, the concession may be (4) either verbal or 
by an official writing. Verbal concessions are valid 
in the forum of conscience, or better, in the case of 
acts that need not be justified in the external forum; 
to be valid in the external forum, they must have been 
granted officially by rescripts or at least attested by a 
con^tent official (Urban VIII, “Alias -felicis”, 
2 (^ 060 ., 1631; Reg. Cone. 27 and 52). If we < 5 pn- 
sider^the motive for granting them, privilegeii arc 
divided: (5) into remunerative, when tney are based 
on the merits or services of the ^antees. or purely 
gratuitous.* From the point of view of tne subject, 
privileges are (6) por^onal^ real, or mixed; personal 
are granted directly to individuals; real to what the 
law terms a “thing”, for instance, *a dignity as such, 
e. g. the privilege of the pallium for an episcopal see; 
mixed, to a group of persons, like a chapter or a dio- 
cese (local privilege). With regard to their object, 
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privileges are (7) positive or negative, according as 
they allow the performance of an act otherwise for* 
bidden, or exempt one from the performance of an 
act otherwise obligatory. Again they are (8) 
honorary or useful; (9) purely gratuitous or onerous, 
the latter entailing certain duties or obligations cor- 
relative to the privilege; among such are conven- 
tional privileges, like concordats. Finally, from the 
point of view of their duration, they are (10) per- 
petual or temporary. 

Privileges recognized by the law require no proof 
and must be recognized by the court; all other priv- 
ileges must be proved, not presumed. They are 
proved by the production of tne original concession 
or by a duly certified copy. To avoid difficulties the 
superior is often asked to renew or confirm tne priv- 
ileges granted by him or his predecessors. This 
confirmation maybe either in common form, recogniz- 
ing the privilege again, but giving it no new force, or 
in specific form, which is a new grant, revalidating the 
former as far as needs may be. The two forms are 
distinguished by the context and the official wording 
employed (cf. Decret., lib. II, tit. xxx, “De con- 
firinatione utili vel inutili”). The teaching of the 
canonists on the interpretation of rescripts may be 
summed up as follows : Privileges arc to be construed 
according to the letter, the interpretation being neither 
extensive nor restrictive but purely declaratory, that 
is the words are to be taken only in their full and usual 
signification. A privilege as being a concession of 
the ruler is understood generously, especially when it 
runs counter to no law; in as far as it derogates from 
the law, particularly if it interferes with the rights of 
a third party, it is interpreted strictly. Privileges 
are obtamed by direct concession, which is the usual 
way, or by prescriptive custom, an exceptional and 
indirect manner, or by communication. The last is 
an extension of the privilege to others than the first 
grantees. It may occur in two ways: either ex- 
plicitly, the legislator giving the former class what he 
gave the latter, or implicitly, when it is already de- 
creed that the privileges granted to certain juridical 
entities are deemed accorded to certain others, un- 
less the privilege be incommunicable or an exception 
be made by the superior. The best-known example 
of the communication of privileges is that existing 
among the Mendicant Orders, as appears by many 
pontifical Constitutions from the time of Sixtus 
IV. Similarly communication of privileges exists 
between archconfraternities ana affiliated confra- 
ternities. 

Privileges cease by the act of the legislator, the 
act of the grantees, or spontaneously. (1) The legis- 
lator may revoke his concession either formally, or 
implicitly by a contrary law conl^ainiiig the clause 
notwithstanding all privileges to the contrary” or 
even, * ‘notwithstanding all privileges the tenor of 
which ought to be reproduced textually”. It is 
• clear that a revocation may be onh5 partial. (2) The 
grantees may terminate the privilege: first, by an 
express renunciation accepted by the superior: pro- 
vided however that it is the case of a personal priv- 
ilege; for privileges of general interest, like those of 
the clergy, may not be renounced. Second, by non- 
user; not always, however, as theoretically the use 
of privileges is optional, but when this non-user gives 
thir^ parties a prescriptive right; thus by non-u^r 
the privilege of election or pf option in a chapter may 
be lost. Third, by abuse, in which case the with- 
, drawal of the privilege is a penalty requiring at least 
a judicial declaratory sentence. (8) A* privilege 
ceases spontaneously when a circumstance which was 
a condition for its enjoyment ceases: thus a cleric 
in minor orders loi^s th^ clerical privileges if he a^ain 
embraces a secular calling; second, by lapse of time: 
for instance, where an indult is granted for a certain 
number of years, or when an honorary title is con- 


ferred on one for life; third, by the cessation of the 
subject: thus a personal privilege disappears with 
the person: the real privilege with the thing, e. g. 
the privileges of the churches of France #cascd wi^ 
the total suppression of the former state. Does a 
privilege cease when its raison d*Hre has completely 
ceased? Theoretically, it may be so; but, in prac- 
tice, the privilege remains in possession and the 
grantee may wait till the superior intervenes. 

See the canonical writers on the title *'De priviloniset exces- 
ribus privilegiatorum'*, lib. V, tit. xxxiii; in Sexto, lib. V, tit. vii; 
in Clem., lib. V, tit. vii; Extrav. Joann. XXII, tit. xi; Extrav. 
Comm., lib. V, tit. vii; Ferrarib, ProtnjAa bibliotheca, s. v. 
Privilegium; d* Annibale, Summula, I (Rome, 1908), nn. 227 aq.; 
Slater, Moral Theology (London, 1008). 

A. Boudinuon. 

Privileged Altar. See Altar, sub-title Privi- 
LEOED Altar. 

Privileges, Ecclesiastical, are exceptions to the 
law made in favour of the clergy or in favour of 
consecrated and sacred objects and places. 

I. — ^The privileges in favour of the clergy are: 
personal inviolability, a special court, immunity from 
certain burdens ana the right to a proper main- 
tenance (privilegium canonist forij immunitatiSf 
competenticB). In addition, the clergy have prece- 
dence of the laity in religious assemblies and pro- 
cessions, a special place in the church, viz., the 
presbytery (c. 1, X de vita et honcstate cleric., Ill, 
1), and titles of honour. These honours increase 
according to the higher order or office. 

Privilegium Canonis, — In earlier canon law the 
injuring or wounding of a cleric was punished by 
severe canonical penances, and on occasion by ex- 
communication (cc. 21, 22, 23, 24, C. XVII, q. 4). 
A person wounding a bishop incurred ipso fa^to ex- 
communication (Synod of Rome, 862 or 863, c, 
xiv). When about the middle of the twelfth cen- 
tury at the instigation of politico-religious agitators, 
like Arnold of Brescia, excesses were committed 
against the defenceless clergy and religious, who were 
forbidden to carry weapons, the Church was com- 
pelled to make stricter laws. Thus, the Second 
Council of Lateran (1139), c. xv, after the Synods of 
Clermont (1130), ^ims (1131), and Pisa (1135), 
decreed that whosoever thenceforth laid malicious 
hand on a cleric or monk incurred ipso /octo anathema, 
the raising of which, except in danger of death, was 
reserved to the pope and must be sought in person 
at Rome (c. 29, U. XVII, q. 4). 

This privilege, which, from the opening words of 
the canon, is called the privilegium canonis “Si 
quis suadente diabolo” or simply privilegium canonis j 
continues even to-day (Pius IX, “Apostolicte Sedis 
moderationi”, 12 October, 1869, II, 2), and is en- 

K also by nuns (c. 33, X de sent, excomm. V, 39), 
rothers (c. 33 cit.), novices (c. 21 in Vito h. t. 
11), and even by teitiaries, who live in common 
and wear the habit (Leo X, “Dum intra”, 19 Decem- 
ber, 1516; “Nuper in sacro”, 1 March, 1518). 
According to the wording of the canon, however, 
it is necessary, for the incurring of the excommunica- 
tion, that the injury indicted on the cleric or monk 
be a malicious and real injury, under which is in- 
cluded unauthorized depnvation of freedom (c. 
29, X h. t. V, 39). Consequently, excommunication 
is not incurr^ by a superior justly chastising one 
of his inferiors (cc. 1, 10, 24, 54, X h. t. V, 39); 
by one who acts in self-defence against a cleric 
(cc. 3, 10, X h. t. V, 39), by one who avenges insult 
or assault on wife, mother, sister, or daughter (c. 
3 cit.); when the injury results from a joke (c. 1, 
X h. t. V, 39), or if the assailant be unaware (to 
be testified on oath, if necessary) of the clerical rank 
(c. 4, X h. t'. V, 39). Instead of the pope, the bishop 
gives absolution in the case of a slight inju^ (c. 
3, 17, 31, X h. t. V, 39); or if a journey to Rome 
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be impossible; if the obstacle to the journey be only 
temporary, the assailant must promise the bishop 
on oath at the time of receiving absolution to present 
himself before the pope on the disappearance of the 
obstacle; should he fail to do so, the sentence re- 
vives (cc. 1, 2, 6, 11, 13, 26, 32, 33, 37, 58, 60, X 
h. t. V, 39; c. 22 in Vito h. t. V, 11). According to 
the Council of Trent, the bishop may also absolve 
wlien there is questiofi of secret offences (Sees. XXIV 
de Ref., c. vi) and, in virtue of the quinquennial 
faculties pro faro internOy of the less serious of- 
fences. In consequence of the more extensive powers 
of releasing from ecclesiastical censures enjoyed by 
confe&sors to-day, personal appearance at Rome is 
perhaps necessary only in the most serious cases. 
Abbots absolve their subjects in the case of lighter 
offenc(;8 occurring among themselves (c. 2, 32, 50, 
X h. t. V, 39). This privilege grows with the office. 
Thus, whosoever commits or causes a real injury 
to a cardinal, papal legate, or bishop incurs excom- 
munication specudi inodo reservata (Pius IX, “Apos- 
tolicie 8cdis moderationi”, 12 October, 1869, I, 
5). While the old German common law punisheil 
the injuring of a ch^ric with a heavier fine than the 
injuring of a lay person, the modern secular laws, like 
the Roman law, afford special protection to clerics 
only duriiig the exercise of their calling. 

Privilegium Fori. — This secures the clergy a 
special tribunal in civil and criminal causes before 
an ecclesiastical judge. The civil causes of clerics 
pertain by nature to the secular courts as much as 
those of the laity. But the thought that' it w£^ un- 
seemly that the fathers and teachers of the faithful 
should be brought before laymen as judges, and also 
the experience that many laymen were greatly in- 
clined to oppress the clergy (c. 3 in VI^^o de immun.. 
Ill, 23), led the Church to withdraw her servants 
even in civil matters from the secular courts, and 
to bring them entirely under her own jurisdiction. 

In the Roman Empire, in virtue of the decisions 
of the synods, a cleric could in civil disputes cite 
another only before the bishop (cc. 43, 46, C. XI, 
q. 1). However, these synodal decrees obtmned no 
recognition from the lay courts, until Justinian rele- 
gated all disputes of clerics among one another and 
complaints of laymen against clerics to the ecclesi- 
astical forum (Novella Ixxix, Ixxxiii, cxxiii, cc. 8, 21, 
22). In the Frankish kingdom, also, clerics could 
summon one another only before the bishops in 
civil causes (First Synod of Macon, 583, c. 8), 
while laymen engaged in a civil dispute with clerics 
could proceed before the secular court only with 
the bishop’s permission (Third Synod of Orleans, 
538, c. 35). The Edict of Clotairc II (614), c. 4, 
altered the existing laws, by determining that at 
least actions for debt against clerics might also be 
brought bt^fore the episcopal tribunal. The Carlo- 
vingiaii legislation made herein no alteration, but 
it forbade clerics expressly to appear personally 
before the civil courts, ordering them to appoint 
a defender (advocaim) to represent them (Admonitio 
generalis, 789, c. 23). 

In criminal causes, the bishop had in the Roman 
Empire no jurisdiction, except in trivial matters. 
To him pertained only the deposition of the crim- 
inal cleric before punishment was inflicted by the 
secular judge (Novella cxxiii, c. 21, § 1; cxxxvii, 
c. 4). In the Frankish kingdom bishops were con- 
demned and degraded at the synod, whereupon 
the secular court executed the sentence of death, 
when necessary. Still more in the case of the other 
clergy did the power of the lay courts to inflic^unish- 
ment prevail. from the time of the Edict of 

Clotaire II (614), priests and deacons began to be 
treated in the same manner as the bishops. In this 
respect the Carlovingian legislation remained essen- 
tially the same (Synod of Frankfort, 794, c. 30). 


The gradual liberation of the clergy from the lay 
forum received a further incentive from the ever- 
increasing number of ecclesiastical causes, from^he 
^ceptance of the dictum that the clergy were sub- 
*cct to personal, and the Church to the Roman lawf 
rom the ecclesiastical prohibition to clerics to eng^e 
in duels or ordeals, from the growing political im- 
portance of the bishops as counts and territorial 
lords after the disintegration of the Carlovingian 
Empire. Thus, in view of the ferocious acts of 
violence committed by the laity, Pseudo-Isidore 
could demand in the most urgent terms that no cleric 
be summoned before the secular courts (cc. 1, 3, 
9, 10, 37, C. XI, q. 1). This principle was called 
into lifc^by the medieval popes, and, by decretal law, 
the exclusive competence of ecclesiastical judges over 
clerics in civil and criminal causes was established 
(cc. 4, 8, 10, 17, X de iud., II, 1; cc. 1, 2, 9, 12, 13, 
X de foro cornpet., II, 2). In feudal affairs alone 
were the clergy subject t<^ the secular courts (cc. 
6, 7, X de foro comi>et., II, 2). The ecc.hisiastical 
courts were thus competent for civil causes of clerics 
among one another, of laymen against clerics, and 
for all criminal causes of clerics. This privilegium 
fwi was also recognized by imperial laws (Authen- 
tica of Frcxlerick II, “Statiiimus”^ 1139, ad 1. 33, 
C. de episc. I, 3). From early times, however, it 
met with great opposition from the State. With 
the growing ascendancy of the State over the Church, 
the privilege was more and more limited, and was 
finally everywhere abrogated. 

Tq-day, according to secular law, tlie civil and 
criminal causes of clerics belong to the lay court. 
Only with respect to the purely spiritual conditions 
of their station and office, are clerics subject to their 
bishop, and then not without certain state limita- 
tions — especially with respect to certain practical 
punishments. However, the Church maintains in 
principle the privilegium forty even for those in minor 
orders, provided that they have the tonsure and wear 
clerical garb, and either already serve in a church 
or are preparing in a Seminary or university for the 
reception of higher orders (Council of Trent, Sess. 
XXIII de Ref., c. vi; Sess. XXV de Ref., c. xx; 
Syllabus, n. 31). On the other hand, the popes have 
in their recent concordats to a great extent relin- 
<iuished this position. They have, however, de- 
manded that the bishops should be apprised of 
criminal proceedings against a cleric^ so that he may 
be able to take the \iecessary ecclesiastical measures 
(Bavarian Concordat, art. xii, litt. c.; Austrian 
Concordat, art. xiii, xiv; Concordat with Costa 
Rica, art. xiv, xv; that with Guatemala, art. xvi, 
xvii; thsft with Nicaragua, art. xiv, xv; that with 
San Salvador, art. xiv, xv). This warning of the 
bishop is also ordeVed by the laws of inany states, as 
well as a similar regard for the cleric himself in the 
case of criminal proceedings (Regulation of the 
Prussian Minister, of Justice of June, 1873; of 
25 August, 1879; Austrian Law of 7 May, 1874, 
§29). 

But, wherever the pope has not relinquished the 
privilegium forty lawgivers and administrators, who 
directly or indirectly compel the judges to summon 
ecclesiastical persons before the secular forum, incur 
excommunication specially reserved to the pope 
(Rius IX, “Apostolic^ Sedis modcrationi”, 12 
October, 1869, 1, 7). In ^places where the ptfpal 
dero^ition of the privilegium fori has not been seclired 
but where justice can be obtained only before the 
secular judge, a lay complainant, before summoning 
a cleric before the sQpular courts, should seek the 
bishop’s permission, or, if the complaint be agsunst 
a bishop, the permisson of the pope. Otherwise, 
the bishop can take punitiv6 measures Against him 
(S. Congregation of the Inquidtion, 23 January, 
1886). It IS also in accordance with the spirit of 
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the /ori that it is ordered in many dio- of executions against their property an income, 

ccses that all complaints of and against clerics be sufficient to constitute a livelihood, must be left to 
laid^ first before the bishop for settlement; should them. A beneJUium compelenlicB was enjoyed by 
no settlement be reached, the C£ue may then be brought the Roman soldiers (fr. 6, 18, D. de re iui^ic. XLll, 
before the secular court [Archiv fiir kathol. Kirchen- 1). The Glossa argues that, since the cleric is a 
recht, VII (1862), 200 sqq.; LXXXIII (1903), 505 miZes codesiis mililicB (cf. also c. 19, C. XXIII, q. 8), 
sq., ^2; LXXXV (1905), 571; LXXXVI (1906), the same privilege should be recognized in his case. 
356 sq.]. But this constitutes as poor a foundation as the c. 

FrivUegium Immunitatis. — ^This consisto in the ^^Odoardus” (c. 3, X. de solut. Ill, 23), according 
exemption of ecclesiastical persons, things, and to which excommunication may not be inflicted on 
places from certain general obligations and taxation, an insolvent cleric, who binds himself to pay on the 
The immunity is, therefore, either personal, or real, improvement of his financial position. The origin 
or local. Personal immunity is the exemption of the of the privilege is to be referred rather to custom 
clergy from certain public burdens and obligations, and to the idea expressed in many canons, that a 
which the general religious sentiment of the^ people cleric may not be brought into such a position that 
declares in keeping with their office, or which render he is forced to sciek a livelihood in an unworthy man- 
the discharge of their calling difficult. Whether this ner. In both the«)ry and ijracticc the privilege af- 
privilege, as well as the other clerical privileges, forded protection from personal arrest, foreclosure 
rests on Divine law, the Church has never dogmati- of a mortgage, and from the immediate vacation of 
cally decided, although canon law declares that property in favour of tlm lay ptjrson. It also ex- 
churches and ecclesiastical persons and things are tended to the patrimony forming the title of or- 
free from secular burdens according to both Divine dination. On the other hand, if the cleric has 
and human law (c. 4 in VPo de cens.. Ill, 20); that judicially denied his guilt, has been guilty of a fraud, 
ecclesiastical immunity rests on the Divine command disregarded cautions, or if the lay person be poorer 
(Council of Trent, Sess- XXV de Ref., c. xx); and than the debtor, the privilege is lost, 
that it is false to assert that ecclesiastical immunity Since the abolition of the privilegium forty the scope 
can be traced only from secular law; that the im- of the primlegiwn coinpelenliw has been dependent on 
munity of the clergy from military service could be the state laws. Thus, according to § 850, ZilT. 8 
abolished without any breach of the natural law or of the civil suit regulations of the German Empire, 
of justice, nay that it must be abolished in the in- the yearly income or the pension of clerics is free from 
terests of progress and civil equality (Syllabus, nn. seizure to the extent of 1500 marks, and of the excess 
30, 32). only one-third is liable. According to § 811, Ziff. 

In accordance with the liberties granted the 7, 8, 10^ all objects necessary for the discharge of 
pagan priests, the Christian emperors after Con- the clerical calling (c. g. books, proper clothing) 
stantine exempted the clergy from the obligation of are also exempt from seizure. In Austria, according 
undertaking municipal offices, trusteeships, guardian- to the law of 21 April, 1882, 800 gulden annually aro 
ships, and all public functions, from military service, exempt in the case of clergy employed in the care 
Quartering, and the other personal munera sordifla of souls and ecclesiastical beneficiaries, and 500 
(later callcxl villainage), and in part also from per- in the case of other clerics. In Italy also the privt- 
sonal taxation (Cod. Just., 1. I, t. 3 de episc. Novella legium campetentm still prevails, but it has been 
cxxiii, c. 6). For the most part these privileges abolished in Franco. 

also prevailed in the Teutonic kingdoms. Thus, As the privilegia clericorum are the legal conse- 
Frederick II exempted the clergy from all taxation quences of the reli^ous station, granted for the pro- 
and from all socage and teaming (Authentica, tection of the clencal calling, they may not, being 
“Item nulla” 1220 ad 1. 2, C. de episc. I, 3). But the rights of a class, be waived by any indiyiduah 
decretal law (c. 3 in VBo de iinmun. Ill, 23; c. nor may they be withdrawn from an individual 
3 in Clem, de cens. Ill, 13) demanded the complete except m specified cases. They are forfeited by 
immunity of the clergy (cc. 2, 4, 7, X do immun. degradation (c. 2 in Vito de poen. V, 9) ; by the com- 
III, 49; c. 4 in VRo de cens. tfi. c. 3 in VI^o mitting of a serious criminal act and simultaneously 
de immun. Ill, 23; c. 3 in Clem, de cens. Ill, 13; laying aside the clerical garb in spite of a triple 
c. un. in Clem, de immun. Ill, 17). This immunity warning of the bishop (cc. 14, 23, 25, 45, X de sent, 
was indeed in the Middle Ages, and especially at excomm. V, 39; c. 10, X de iud. II, 1; c. 1, X de 
the end, complete, since in many cases we find the apostat. V, 9) ; by leading an unsecunly or despicable 
secular rulers doing their utmost to impose secular life and simultaneously laying aside the clerical garb 
burdens on the clergy. The Council of Trent in spite of three warnings from the bishop (c. 16, 
(Sess. XXV de Ref., c. xx), therefore, again exhorts X de vita et honest, cleric. Ill, 1; c un. in Vito 
the princes to respect this privilege. In recent h. t. Ill, 1: c. 1 in Clem. h. t. Ill, 1); and finally in 
times, and especially since the French Revolution, the case of clerics in minor orders by laying aside 
the State’s demands on the elevrgy have been in- the clerical garb (Pius IX, 20 September, 1860). 
creasing. Hence the above-cited explanations of II. — Like clerics, consecrated md sacred things 

Pius IX in the Syllabus, nn. 30, 32. and places enjoy certain privileges and freedom from 

The exemption of the clergy from national taxa- bunions and obligations; this is based on the jjrivile-^ 
tion is to-day almost entirely abolished; their exemp- gium immunitatis y and is termed real or local im- 
tion from municipal taxation still continues in some munity. All objects intended for ecclesiastical 
places. In Austria and Germany clerics are exempt use are termed res ecclesiasticce. Res ecclcsiastica 
from public offices and services and from serving in this wide sense are divided into res ecclesiasticce 
as lessors and jurors. In these countries the clergy in > the narrow sense and res soerce. Ecclesiastical 
are also free from under^king trusteeships, if they things {res ecclesiasticoe in the narrow sense), or 
do not obtain the consent of their superiors. Fihally. ecclestiastical property {patrimonium or ^cculium 
• candidates for the ecclesiastical state, and still ecclesiasticum). mediately maintain the Divine wor- 
more ordained clergymen, are exempted ia Germany ship, and include all buildings and real property 
and Austria from military • service und^r arms, belonging to the Church except the churches and 
Less favour is shown the clergy in Italy, and prac- cemeteries, the funds for the maintenance of the 
tically none«in Fitince |^nce the separation of Church servants of the Church {bona mensoBy bona beneficii), 
and State. (Conditions vary greatly in other lands, and the ecclesiastical buildings Q)ona fahriece)y 

Privilegium Competentice. — ^This is a rifdit possessed and finally the property designed for charitable 
by the clergy, in accordance with which, in the case objects or pious foundations (res religioscB, causce 
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fnce). Sacred objects (res soctcb) are immediately 
connected with Divine worship, and are set apart 
from all other things by an act of worship or con- 
secration ^as things consecrated (res conaecraicB), 
and by benediction as things blessed (res benedictes). 
To res consecrate belong churches, altars, chalices, 
and patens; to res benedictes a series of ecclesiastical 
utensils and cemeteries. 

As the ecclesiastical property serves for the public 
good, it was exempted by the Roman emperors from 
all the lower and extraordinary burdens, but not 
from the regular taxes (1. 3, C. de episc. I, 3). This 
example was followed in the Frankish empire, in 
which church property was subject to all the or- 
dinary public burdens. In addition, however, many 
extraordinary burdens were imposed, such as the dona 
gratuita to the king, tlie furnishing of accommoda- 
tion for him on his journeys, the rendering of court 
and war services to him as their feudal lord, and 
many arbitrary forms of oppression. Conseoucntly, 
the Third Lateran Council (1179) demanded the 
complete exemption of church property from taxa- 
tion, and that only in case of public need, and then 
only with the consent of the bishop or of the pope, 
should it be subjected to public burdens (cc. 2, 4, 
7, X de immun. Ill, 49; c. 1, 3, in Vito h. t. Ill, 
23; c. un. in Clem. h. t. Ill, 17; c. un. Extrav. 
commun. Ill, 13). Frederick II accordingly granted 
church property exemption from all taxation (Au- 
thentica ^‘Item nulla” ad I. 2, C de episc. I, 3). 
After the dost of the Middle Ages, however, seculqx 
rulers subjected to a great extent church property 
to public burdens; the Council of Trent therefore 
admonished them to respect the old privilege of m- 
munitas realis (Sess. XXV de Ref., c. xx), but with- 
out much success. In modern an(l recent times the 
tendency has everywhere been to subject church prop- 
erty more and more to public taxation. The asser- 
tion that the privilege of immunitas realis was of 
purely secular origin was declared erroneous by 
Pius IX in the Syllabus, n. 30. Here and there, as 
in Germany and Austria, the State laws accord partial 
freedom from taxation to ecclesiastical property. 
In Italy the papal property is alone exempt; m 
France exemption ceased with tlie separation of 
Church and State. In the United States the Church 
shares in the exemption generally granted to all 
institutions labouring for the public good. The con- 
ditions vary much in the other lands. 

For places and things consecrated to the Divine ser- 
vice no rights can be claimed which involve a profane 
use. Consequently, such objects are in this senso 
extra-commercial. Otherwise, in sharp distinction 
from the res sacre among the Romans and contrary to 
tlie practice of the early (Jhristian centuries, they may, 
in accordance with the Germanic conception of private 
churches, be posse.sse(l by private individuals and 
even enter into civil transactions and commerce. In 
churches and cemeteries, however, no judicial tran^ 
actions, political meetings, markets, banquets, theatri- 
cal performances, secular concerts, dances etc., may 
be held. The bishop may in all cases sanction their 
use outside of Divine service, provided that all scan- 
dal be avoided. Similarly, the use of the church- 
bell for secular purposes may be allowed or tolerated 
apart from cases of need, where the propriety of its 
use is self-evident (cc. 1, .5, 9, X. de immun. Ill, 49; 
c.^ 2 in VIio h. t. ITT, 23). Mischief, disorder, and 
disturbance in the church (especially during Divine 
service), robbery of the church, the injury or destruc- 
tion of things or buildings consecrated to. the Divine 
service, disturbance of the peace proper to the ceme- 
tery or churchyard, are punished by the State as 
qualified crimes. 

To the ecclesiastical local immunity belongs the 
right of asylym of churches. Even in the Old Testa- 
ment it was decreed that the murderer or homicide 


might be safe from vengeance in certain placesj until 
the public had come to a decision concerning his sur<* 
render (Ex., xxi, 13; Num., xxxv, 6 sqq.; Deut.,*xix, 

2 soq.). Among the Greeks, and especially among 
the Romans, the temples, the altars, and the statues Of 
the emperor were places of refuge (1, 1, C. de his qui ad 
statuas confugiunt I, 25). Thus, when Christianity 
became the religion of the State, it followed 03 an 
inevitable consequence that the emperor should also 
raise to the right of sanctuary the churches and 
bishops (G. Just, de his qui ad ecclcsias confu- 
giunt I, 12). But, as the ecclesiastical right of 
sanctua^ was still very limited, the Synod of Car- 
thage (399) asked the emperor to remove these limita- 
tions. |In the German empires it was the Church 
which founded the right of asylum as a protection 
against the rude conception of justice then prevalent 
and against savage revenge, by decreeing i^rith the 
assent of the State that a criminal, who had reached 
the church or its immediate neighbourhood, might be 
delivered up only after he had performed ecclesiastical 
penance, and after the secular judge had promised 
that sentence of death or maiming would not be in- 
flicted upon him (cc. 19, 36, C. XVII, q. 4, Capitulare 
de partibus Saxonice, 77.^90, c. 2). The right of 
asylum, which had its origin in this manner and which 
was subsequently extended to the surroundings of the 
church, the cemeteries^ the dwellings of bishoyis and 
parish-priests, seminaries, monasteries, and hospitals, 
was upheld especially by tlie popes, although thev 
excluded from the privilege very great criminals, such 
as highway robbers, murderers, and those who chose 
the church or churchyard as the scene of their crimes 
so as to enjoy immediately the right of asylum (cc. 6, 
10, X de immun. Ill, 49; c. 1, X de homic. V, 12). 

Since the close of the Middle Ages, however, State 
legislation has been opposed to the ecclesiastical right 
of asylum, so that the popes have been compelleil to 
modify it more and more (Gregory XIV, “Cum alias” 
of 24 May, 1591; Benedict XIII, “Ex quo divina”, 
8 June, 1725; Clement XII, “In suprema justitiie”, 
1 Feb., 1734; Benedict XIV, “Oflicii Nostri”, 15 
March, 1750). The modern penal codes no longer 
recognize an ecclesiastical right of asylum, and the 
Church can all the more readily acquiesce therein, as 
moiiern justice is humane and well-regulated. How- 
ever, even to-day those who violate “aiisu temerario” 
the ecclesiastical right of asylum incur excommuni- 
catio late sententim simply reserved to the pope (Pius 
IX, “Apost. Sedis moderatioiii”, 12 Oct., 1869, II, 5). 

Kolb, Aquila certans pro immunitate et exemptione eceleaiarum, 
monaateriorun el alaiua eccleaiaatici a poleatate acccularia (Frank- 
fort, 1087); Fattolini, Thentrum immunilalia et libertatia eecle- 
8Msiic(B (Rome, 1704-.'J0); Bulmbhincq, Daa Aaylrechl in aeiner 
geschichtl. Entwicklung u. die Aualicferung ftUcMiger Verbrerher 
(Dorpat, 18.W); II Offer in ArrJiivf. hath. Kirchenrecht, III, 755 
aq.; Grashofp in i9uL, XXXV. .3 sqq., 321 sqq.; XXXVII, 

3 sqq., 256 sqq.; XXXVIII, 3 sqq.; Widdeu in ibid., 
LXXVlII, 24 sqq.; Poncet, Lea privilkgea dea clerca au moj/en-Age 
(Paris, 1907); Binoschedler, Kirchlichea AaylrecM {Jmmunitaa 
eceleaiarum localia) u. Freiatatten in der Schweiz (Stuttgart, 1906); 
Hinschios, Daa Kircl9enrecht der Kalholi^en u. Proteatanten in 
DewLachland (Berlin, 1869-88), I, 118 sqq.; IV, 156 sqq., 306 sqq.; 
Wernz, Jua decrelalium (2nrl cd., Rome, 1905-8), II, i, 236 sqq.; 
Ill, i, 167 sqq.; Ill, ii, 966 sqq.; Lauhentius, Jnatitutionea juris 
eccleaiaatici (2nd ed., Freiburg, 1908), 83 sqq., 354, 559, 641; 
SXqmOller, Lehrlmch dea knthol. Xirc5«nr«c/t<«>(2nd ed., Freiburg. 
1909), 205 sqq., 731 sqq., 861 sqq. 

Johannes Baptist SagmOller. 

^oba, Faltonia, Christian poetess of the fourth 
century. The name Fal|onia is doubtful and is 
apparently due to a confusion, as the MSS. call the 
author simply Proba. As granddaughter of Probus, 
consul in 310^ daughter of Petronius Probianius, con- 
sul in 3%2, wife of Claudius Celcinus Adalphius, pre- 
fect of Rome in 351, and mother of C. Clodius Hermo- 
genianus Olybrius, consul in 37^ and ^f Faltonius 
Alypius, Proba belonged to that Roman aristocracy 
which upheld the old pagan religion so long against 
Christianity. Proba was at first a pagan, as was her 
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husband, but once converted she persuaded him to 
follcwv her example, ^he had celebrated in an epic 
poem now lost the wars between Constantine and 
^agnentius. After her conversion she wrote a 2entx> 
in hexameter verses in wliich she relates sacred history 
in terms borrowed exclusively from Virgil. The story 
of the Old Testament is briefly outlined, the author 
dwelling only on the Creation, the Fall, and the 
Deluge. The larger portion of the work recounts the 
life of Christ according to the Gospels. But the ac- 
tion of the poem is constrained and unequal, the man- 
ner absurd,' the diction frequently either obscure or 
improper; nevertheless the work had a certain jwp- 
ularity during the Middle Ages. 

Glover. Life and Letters in the Fourth Century (CAnbridge. 
1901), 144; for the latest edition, with an exhaustive study, see 
SoHENKL in Poet, Christ, min^ 1, C*orp. script, eecles. tat. (Vienna, 

1S88). Paul Lejay. 

Probabilism is the moral system which holds that, 
when there is question solely of the lawfulness or un- 
lawfulness of an action, it is permissible to follow a 
solidly probable opinion in favour of liberty even 
though the opposing view is more probable. 

I. State of the Question. — When a prohibiting 
law is certain, the subjects of the law are bound to 
abstain from performing the action which the law for- 
bids, unless they are excused by one of the ordinary 
exemjiting causes. On the other hand, when it is 
certain that no law forbids an action, there is 
no obligation to abstain from performing it. Be- 
twe<m these two extremes there can be varying degrees 
of uncertainty about the existence or cessation of a 
prohibiting law. There is doubt in the strict sense 
when the intellect, neither assents nor dissents, because 
either there are no positive arguments for and against 
the law, or the arguments for and against the law are 
equal in strength. The opinion which favours the 
law, and which is technically called the safe opinion, 
can be more probable than the opinion which favours 
liberty and which still retains solid probability. 
Again, the opinion which favours the law can be 
most probable, and the opinion which favours liberty 
only slightly probable. In the same way the opinion 
which favours liberty and which is technically called 
the less safe opinion, can be more probable than the 
opposing view, or can be most probable. 

In estimating the degree which is required and 
which sulhces for solid probability, moralists lay down 
the general principle that an opmion is solidly prob- 
able which by reason of intrinsic or extrinsic argu- 
ments is able to gain the assent of many prudent men. 
All admit that extrinsic authority can have sufficient 
weight to make an opinion solidly probable; but there 
is divergence of view in estimating what number of 
experts is able to give an opinion tiiis solid probabil- 
ity. The prevailing theory amongst Probabihsts holds 
that if five or six theologians, notable for prudence and 
learning, independently adhere to an opinion their 
view is solidly probable, if it has ndt been set aside by 
authoritative decisions or by intrinsic arguments 
which they have failed to solve. Even one theologian 
of very exceptional authority, such as St. Alphonsus 
Liguori, is able to make an opinion ^lidly probable, 
as we know from the official declarations of the Holy 
See. AIJ moralists agree that mere flimsy reasons are. 
insufficient to give an opinion solid probability, a^d 
also* that the support ot many theologians who are 
mere* collectors of the opiifions of others is unable to 
give solid probability to the view which they maintain. 

Non-Catholics who bring charges of laxity gainst 
the moral systems which CathoUc theologians uphold, 
often forget that the Catholic Church, in thftory and 
in practice, has condemned various views in favour 
of liberty which are baned on insufficient data. 

If the less safe opinion is speculatively uncertain, it 
is unlawful to follow it in practice, until all reasonable 
sffort has been jnade to remove the uncertainty, by 


considering the arguments on both sides and by con- 
sulting available authorities. It is unlawful, also, to 
act on the less safe view unless the Bpecul{g,ive uncer- 
tainty has been changed into practical certainty that 
the action to be performed is lawful. The whole 
question at issue between different moral systems con- 
cerns the way in which the sp^ulative uncertainty is 
changed into practical certainty: each system has 
what is called a reflex principle ot its own, by which 
practical certainty can be obtained that the action to 
be performed is lawful. Rigorism, or, as it is fre- 
quently called, Tutiorism, held that the less safe 
opinion should be most probable, if not absolutely cer- 
tain, before it could be lawfully put into practice, 
while Laxism maintained that if the less safe opinion 
were slightly probable it could be followed with a safe 
conscience. 

These two views, however, never received serious 
support from Catholic theologians, and were formally 
condemned by the Holy See. At one time or another 
in the history of the Church three other opinions 

? gained many adherents. Some theologians, who put 
orward the system known as Probabiliorism, hold 
that the less saie opinion can be lawfully followed only 
when it is more probable than the safe opinion. Others, 
upholding iEquiprobabilism, maintain that, when the 
uncertainty concerns the existence of a law, it is law- 
ful to follow the less safe opinion when it has equal or 
almost equal probability with the safe opinion, but 
that, when there is question of the cessation of a law, 
the less safe opinion cannot lawfully be followed un- 
less it is more probable than the safe view. Others 
i^ain, who adhere to Probabilism, believe that, 
whether there is question of the existence or of tho 
cessation of a law, it is lawful to act on the less safe 
opinion if it is solidly probable, even though the safe 
view is certainly more probable. In recent years a 
system known as Compensationism has tried to 
reconcile these three opinions by holding that not only 
the degree of probability attaching to various opinions 
must be taken into account, but also the importance 
of the law and the degree of utility att, aching to the 
performance of the action whose morality is in ques- 
tion. The more important the law, and the smaller 
the degree of probability attaching to the less safe 
opinion, the greater must be the compensating utility 
which will permit the performance of the action of 
which the lawfulness is uncertain. 

From what has so far been said it is clear that these 
various moral systems come into play only when the 
question concerns the lawfulness of an action. If the 
uncertainty concerns the validity of an action which 
must certainly be valid, it is not lawful to act on mere 
probability unless, indeed, this is of such a nature as 
to make the Church certainly supply what is needed 
for the validity of the act . Thus, apart from neces- 
sity, it is not lawful to act on mere probability when 
the validity of the sacraments is in question. Again, 
it is not lawful to act on mere probaoility when there 
is question of gaining an end which is obligatory, since 
certain means must be employed to gain a certainly 
required end. Hence, when eternal salvation is at 
stalce, it is not lawful to be content with uncertain 
means. Moreover, the virtue of justice demands 
equality, and as such excludes the use of probability 
when the established rights of another are concernedf. 
Consequently, if a certain debt has not been certainly 
paid, at least a payment pro rata duhii is required ac- 
cording to the prevailing view. It is evident, then, 
that the question which arises in connexion ^i^ith the 
moral systems has to do solely with the lawfulness or 
unlawfulness of an action, 

II. History of pROBABinsM.—Probabilism as a 
moral system had no history prior to the end of the 
sixteenth century. Fathers, doctors and theologians 
of the Church at times solved cases on principles wdiich 
apparently were probabiljst in tendency. St, Angus- 
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tine declared that marri^e with infidels was not to be 
regarded as unlawful since it was not clearly con- 
demned the New Testament: '^Quoniam revera 
in Novo Testamento nihil inde prceceptum est, et 
ideo aut licere creditum est, aut velut dubium dere- 
lictum’’ (“De Fide et Operibus”, c. xix, n. 35 in 
*‘P. L/', XL, 221). St. Gregory of Nazianzus laid 
down, against a Novatian writer, that a second mar- 
riage was not unlawful, since the prohibition was 
doubtful: ‘‘Quo argument o id confirmas. Aut rem 
ita esse proba, aut, si id ncqiiis, ne condemnes. Quod 
si res dubia est, vincat humanitas et facilitas** 
(Or. 39, “In sancta Lumina“, n. 19 in “P. G.”, 
XXXVI, 358). St. Thomas maintained that a pre- 
cept does not bind except through the medium of 
knowledge: “Unde nullus ligatur per praeceptum 
aliquod nisi mediantc scientia illius” (“De Veritatc", 
Q. xvii, a. 3) ; and Probabilists are accustomed to point 
out that knowledge implies certainty. On the other 
hand many theologians were Probabiliorist in their 
principles before the sixteenth century. Sylvester 
rrierias (Opinio, s. 2), Conradus (De Contract., 
Q. ult), and Cajetan (Opinio) were Probabiliorists; so 
that Probabiliorism had gained a strong hold on 
theologians when Medina arrived on the scene. 
Bartholomew Medina, a Dominican, was the first to 
expound the moral system which is known as Prob- 
abilism. In his “Expositio in 2» S. Thomsc”. 
he taught that, “if an opinion is probable it is lawful 
to follow it, even though the opposing opinion is more 
probable*'. His system soon became the common 
teaching of the theologians, so that in the introduction 
to his “Regula Morum” Father Terill, S. J. (d. 1676) 
was able to say that until 1638 Catholic theologians of 
all schools were Probabilists. There were exceptions 
such as Rebellus (d. 1608), Comitolus (d. 1626), and 
Philalcthis (d. 1642), but the great body of the 
theologians of the end of the sixteenth and of the first 
half of the seventeenth century were on the side of 
Medina. Amongst them were Sa (d. 1596), Toletus 
(d. 1596), Gregorius de Valentia (d. 1603), Mnez (d. 
1604), Vasquez (d. 1604), Azor (d. 1607), Thomas 
Sanchez (d. 1610)^ Ledesma (d. 1616), Suarez (d. 
1617), Lessius (d. 1623), Laymann (d. 1625), Bon- 
acina (d. 1631), Castropalaus (d. 1633), Alvarez (d. 
1635), and Ildephonsus (d. 1639). 

With the rise of Jansenism and the condemnation of 
“Augustinus" a new phase in the history of the Prob- 
abilist controversies began. In 1653 Innocent X con- 
demned the five propositions taken from “Augusti- 
nus", and in 1655 the Louvain theologians condemned 
Probabilism. Tutiorism was adopted by the Jansen- 
ists, and the Irish Jansenist theologian, Sinnichius (d. 
1666), a professor of Louvain, was the foremost de- 
fender of the Rigorist doctrines. He held that it is 
not lawful to follow even a most probable opinion in 
favour of liberty. Jansenist Rigorism spread into 
France, and Pascal in his “Lettres Provin^iales" at- 
tacked Probabilism with the vigour and grace of style 
which have given his letters their high place in litera- 
ture. The “lettres Provin^iales” were condemned 
by Alexander VII in 1657, but Rigorism did not re- 
ceive its final blow till the year 1690, when Alexander 
yill condemned the proposition of Sinnichius: “Non 
licet sequi opinionem vel inter probabiles probabilissi- 
mam ". 

After this condemnation a moderate form of Tutior- 
ism was unfolded by theologians like Steyaert (d. 
1701), Opstraet (d. 1720), Henricus a S. Ignatio (d. 
1719), and Dens (d. 1775). During this period, dating 
from the middle of the seventeenth to the middle of 
the eighteenth cenjury, the following were amongst 
the notable theologians who remained true to Prob- 
abilism: Lugo (d. 1660), Lupus (d. 1681), Cardenas 
(d. 1684), Deschamps (d. 1701), Lacroix (d. 1714), 
Sporer (d. 1714), Swmanticenses (1717-1724), Maz- 
gotta (d. 1748). 


Side by side with Probabilism and Rigorism a 
party held sway which favoured Laxism, ‘and 
which maintained in theory or practice that a 
slightly probable opinion in favour of liberty could 
safely be followed. The principal upholders of this 
view were Juan Sanchez (d. 1620), Bauny (d. 1649), 
Lcander (d. 1663), Diana (d. 1663), Tamburini (d. 
1675), Caramuel (d. 1682), Moya (d. 1684). Laxism 
was expressly condemned by Innocent XI in 1679: 
and Alexander VII (lOOS-^), and Innocent Xl 
(1679) condemned various propositions which savoured 
of Laxism. 

Besides Rigorism, Probabilism^ and Laxism, there 
was also a theory of Probabiliorism which held that 
it is not lawful to act on the less safe opinion unless it 
is more probable than the safe opinion. This view, 
which was in vogue before the time of Medina, was 
renewed in the middle of the seventeenth century, as 
an antidote against Laxism. Its revival was princi- 
pally due to the efforts of Alexander VII and Innocent 
XI. In 1656 a general chapter of the Dominicans 
urged all members of the order to adopt Probabilior- 
ism. Though previously Dominican theologians like 
Medina, Ledesma, Bafiez, Alvarez, and Ildephonsus 
were Probabilists. subsequently the Dominicans in the 
main were ProbaDiliorists. Amongst them were Mer- 
corius (d. 1669), Gonet (d. 1681), Contenson (d. 1674), 
Fagnanus (d. 1678), Natalis Alexander (d. 1724), 
Concina (d. 1756)^ Billuart (d. 1757), Patuzzi (d. 
1769). Probabiliorism was held by many Jesuits such 
as Gonzalez (d. 1705), Elizalde (d. 1678), Antoine (d. 
1743), Ehrentreich (d. 1708), and Taberna (d. 1686). 
In 1700 the Gallican clergy, under Bossuet, accepted 
Probabiliorism. The Franciscans as a rule were 
Probabiliorists, and in 1762 a general chapter of the 
order, held at Mantua, ordered the members to follow 
Probabiliorism. In 1598 a general chapter of the 
Theatines adopted Probabiliorism. The Augustinians 
the Carmelites, the Trinitarians, and many Benedic- 
tines were also Probabiliorists. The most notable 
event in the history of the controversy occurred in 
connexion with Thyrsus Gonzalez, S.J., a professor 
of Salamanca, who G670-72) wrote a work, entitled 
“Fundamentum Theologia? Moralis", in favour of 
Probabiliorism. In 1673 the book was sent to the 
Jesuit General Oliva, who refused permission for its 
publication. Innocent XI favoured Gonzalez, and 
m 1680 sent, throi^ the Holy Office, a decree to 
the General Oliva ordering that liberty be given to 
the members of the order to write in favour of Prob- 
abiliorism and against Probabilism. Gonzalez was 
elected general of the order in 1687, but his book was 
not published until 1694. 

During the controversies between the Probabilists 
.and the Probabilidrists, the system known as iEqui- 
probabilism was not clearly brought into prominence. 
iEquiprobabilism holds that it is not lawful to follow 
the less safe opinioi^ when the safe opinion is certainly 
more probable; that it is not lawful to act on the less 
safe opinion even when it is equally probable with the 
safe opinion, if the uncertainty regards the cessation 
of a law; but that if the existence of the law is in ques- 
tion, it is lawful to follow the less safe opinion if it 
has equal or nearly equal probability with the safe 
opinion. Many of the moderate Probabilists of the 
a^l^nth and seventeenth centuries foreshadowed in 
their writings the theory to which, in his later ddys, 
St. Alphqnsus adhered. Ev^n Suarez, who is regalrded 
as a typical Probabilist, said: “Major prob^ilitas 
est quieoaip moralis certitudo, si excessus probabili- 
tatis certus est (De Lqgibus, 1. VIII, c. 3, n. 19). In 
the bemfining of the eighteenth century Amort (a; 
1775), Kassler (d. 1730), and Mayr (d. 1749), who are 
sometimes classed as moderator Probabilists, m reality 
defended^ .dllquiprobabilism. 

This view gained vigour and persistence from the 
teaching of St. Alphonsus, who began his theologi- 
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eal qpreer as a Probabiliorist, subs^uently defended 
Probabilism, especially in a treatise entitled “Dis- 
sertatio scholastico-moralis pro usu moderato opin- 
ionis probabilis in concursu probabilioris” (1749, 
1755), and finally, about 1762, embraced ^quiproba- 
bilism. In a new dissertation he laid down the two 
propositions that it is lawful to act on the less safe 
opinion, when it is equally probable with the safe 
opinion, and that it is not lawful to follow the less 
safe opinion when the safe opinion is notably and cer- 
tainly more probable. In the sixth edition (1767) of 
his “ Moral Theology ” he again expressed these views, 
and indeed towards the end of his life frequently de- 
clared that he was not a Probabilist. % 

Probabilists sometimes hold that St. Alphonsus 
never changed his opinion once he had discarded 
Probabiliorism for Probabilism, though he changed 
his manner of expressing his view so m to ex- 
clude Laxist teaching and to give an indication 
of what must be regarded as a solidly probable 
opinion. As a matter of fact, as can be seen from 
a comparison between the Moral Theologies” of 
moderate Probabilists and of ^Equiprobabilists, there 
is little practical difference between the two sys- 
tems, so far at least as the uncertainty regards 
the existence as distinguished from the cessation 
of a law. Since the time of St. Alphonsus the pre- 
vailing moral systems have been Probabilism and 
iEquiprobabilism. Probabiliorism has to a great ex- 
tent disappeared, and even many Dominican theo- 
logians have cspo^ised the cause of >Equiprobabilism. 
During the nineteenth century the principal ^Equi- 
probabilists have been Konings, Marc, Aertnys, Ter 
Ilaar, de Caigny, Gaud6, and Wouters. Quite re- 
cently Ter Ilaar and Wouters have been engaged in 
controversy w'ith Lchmkuhl who, especially in his 
” Probabilismus Vindicatus” (1906) and in the elev- 
enth edition of his '^Theologia Moralis” (1910), has 
strongly supported the Probabilist thesis which has 
been accepted during the nineteenth century by the 
vast majority of theologians. 

In late years the system of Compensationism has 
arisen, which holds that a compensating reason, pro- 
portionate to the gravity of the law and to the degree 
of probability in favour of the existence of the law, 
is required in order that a person might lawfully act 
on the less safe opinion. This theory was proposed by 
Mannier, Laloux, and Potton; bqji it has gained little 
support and has not yet become a rival of the old 
theories of Probabilism, iEquijirobabilism, or even 
Probabiliorism. 

III. PaoBABiLiSM. — A. Teaching of Prohabilists . — 
The central doctrine of Probabilism is that in every 
doubt which concerns merely the layirfulness or unlaw- 
fulness of an action it is permissible to follow a solidly 
probable opinion in favour of liberty, even though the 
opposing view is more probable. Probabilists apply 
their theory only when there is question merely of the 
lawfulness or unlawfulness of an action, because in 
other cases certainty might be demanded on various 
grounds, as happens when the validity of the sacra- 
ments, the attainment of an obligatory end, and the 
established rights of another are concerned. They 
apply their doctrine whether the doubt about the law- 
fulness or unlawfulness of an action be a doubt of law, 
or doubt of fact which can be reduced to a doubt ^f 
law. « Thus if it is solidly pr^ibable that Friday morning 
has not yet set in, there is a doubt of fact which c&n be 
recluced to a doubt of law as to whether it is lawful 
in the circumstances to take meat. They lalso apply 
tkeir doctrine not merely to human but also ip Divine 
and natural laws, on the ground that the Divme legis- 
lator is noti^ore^exac^g than a human legislator. 
They apply their principles whether the existence or 
the cessation of a law is concerned, since, in their esti- 
mation, liberty is always in possession. They also 
apply their doctrine even though the person whose 


action is in question believes that the safe opinion is 
the more probable opinion. If, however, he looks on 
the safe opinion as morally certain, he cannot lawfully 
use the opinion of others who differ from him. Nor 
can a person on the same occasion use opposing prob- 
abilities in his favour in reference to several obliga- 
tions of which one or another would be certainly 
violated; thus a priest cannot lawfully take meat on 
the probability that Friday has already elapsed, and 
at the same time postpone the reading of Complin on 
the probability that Friday will not elapse for some 
time. Finally, Probabilists insist that the opinion in 
favour of liberty must be based on solid arguments and 
not on mere flimsy reasons which are insufficient to 
gain the assent of prudent men. 

B. Arguments for Probabilism. — (1) External argu- 
ments: (a) Probabilism, if untrue, is seriously detri- 
mental to the spiritual life of the faithful, since it per- 
mits actions which ought to be forbidden, and the 
Church cannot tolerate or give approval to such a 
moral system. But the Church during many cen- 
turies has tolerated Probabilism, and has given it 
approval in the person of St. Alphonsus. Hence 
Probabilism is not a false system of morals. That the 
Church has tolerated Probabilism is shown from the 
numerous approved authors, who, since the time of 
Medina, have defended it without interference on the 
part of ecclesiastical authority. That the Church has 
given positive approval to Probabilism in the person 
of St. Alphonsus is proved from the fact that his works 
including his treatises in favour of Probabilism, re- 
ceived official sanction from the Decree of 18 May, 
1803, the reply of the Sacred Penitentiary of 5 July, 
1831, the Bull of Canonization of 26 May, 1839, and 
the Apostolic Letters of 7 July, 1871 (cf. Lehmkuhl, 
“Thcologia Moralis”, I, nn. 16.^75). 

iEquiprobabilists reply that this argument proves 
too much for» Probabilists, since the Church has also 
tolerated iEouiprobabilism, and has given it positive 
approval in the person of St. Alphonsus, whose works 
in favour of iEquiprobabilisra received the sanction 
of the Holy Sec in tlic official documents of 1803, 1831, 
1839, and 1871. If iEquiprobabilism is false, it is 
seriously det^nmental to the spiritual life of the faith- 
ful, since it imposes burdens which ought not to be 
imposed. Hence, if any argument can be derived for 
Probabilism from the "toleration or approval of the 
Church, a similar argument can be derived therefrom 
for iEquiprobabilism. 

(b) In interpreting her own laws the Church applies 
the principles of Probabilism, since amongst the rules 
of law in “Sexto Decretaliurn” we read: “Odia 
restringi, et favores convenit ampliai*!” (r. 15); “In 
obscuris minimum est sequendum” (r. 30); “Contra 
eum qui legem dicerc potuit apertius, est interpre- 
tatio facienda” (r. 57); “In poenis benignior est 
interpretatio facienda” (r. 89). What is true of the 
Church is equally true of other legislators, because 
God is not a more exacting I^egislator than ttis 
Church, nor is the State to be presumed more strict 
than God and the Church (cf. Tanquerey, “Theologia 
Moralis fundamentalis”, n. 413). 

iEquiprobabilists reply to this argument that when 
the less siife opinion i8‘ certainly less probable than 
the safe opinion, the former has lost solid probability 
and consequently cannot, so far as conscience is con- 
cerned, obtain the privileges which the Divine Legis- 
lator, the Church! and the State concede in the case 
of really doubtful laws. Moreover, many of these 
niles of law directly apply to the external, foriim 
and ought not, without due limitation, be transferred 
to the forum of conscience. 

(2) Internal arguments: (a) a law which has not 
been promulgated is not a law in the full and strict 
sense, and does not impose an obligation. But when 
there is a solidly probable opinion in favour of liberty, 
the law has not been sufficiently promulgated, since 
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there has not been the requisite manifestation of the 
mind of the le^slator. Hence, when there is a solidly 

E robable ^pinion in favour of liberty, the law is not a 
Lw in the full and strict sense, and docs not impose 
any obligation (cf. Jjehmkuhl, '^Theologia Moralis”, 
I, nn. 176-8). 

^qmprobabilists reply that, when there is a solidly 
probable opinion in favour of liberty, the law is prob- 
ably not sufficiently promulgated, and the question 
remains whether a law that is probably not sufficiently 
promulgated imposes any obligation in conscience. 
It would be begging the question to assume that no 
obligation is imposed simply because there is a prob- 
ability that the law has not been sufficiently promul- 
gated. Moreover, if the safe opinion happens to bo 
the true opinion, a material sin is committed by the 
person who, acting on probability, performs the 
prohibited action. But, unless the law is promul- 
gated, a material sin cannot be committeci by its 
violation, since promulgation is a necessary condition 
of a binding law (cf. McDonald, “The Principles of 
Moral Science”, p. 245). 

(b) An obligation, concerning whose existence there 
is invincible ignorance, is no obligation. But, so long 
as there is a solidly probable opinion in favour of lib- 
erty, there is invincible ignorance about the obligation 
imposed by the law. Hence a law does not impose an 
obligation so long as the less safe opinion is solidly 
probable (cf. Lenmkuhl, “Theologia Moralis”, I, n. 
179). 

iEquiprobabilists reply that there is not invincible 
ignorance in regard to a law when the safe opinion is 
also the more probable opinion, because in these cir- 
cumstances a person is bound by ordinary j^nidence 
to give assent to the safe opinion. Although it is true 
that an obligation concerning whose existence .there 
is invincible ignorance is no obligation, this is not true 
when one is compelled to give tissent to an opinion as 
the more probable opinion (cf. WoutersJ “De Minus- 
probabilismo”, p. 121). 

(c) According to the axiom: lex dvhia non ohligaL 
a doubtful law docs not bind. But a law is doubtful 
when there is a solidly probable opinion against it. 
Hence it is lawful to follow a solidly probable opinion 
in favour of liberty (cf. Tanquercy, “Theologia 
Fundament alis”, n. 409). 

iEquiprobabilists in reply say that the axiom kx 
dubia non ohligai holds when the law is strictly doubt- 
ful, i. e. when the reasons for and against the law are 
e^ual or nearly equal. A fortiori the law does not 
bind when the safe opinion is more probable than the 
less safe opinion. It would, however, be begging the 
question to assume that the axiom holds when the less 
safe opinion is clearly less probable than the safe 
opinion. 

(d) According to iEquiprobabilists, it is lawful to 
follow tlie less safe opinion, when it is more probable 
than the safe opinion. But they must admit that 
Probabilism is more probable than iEquiprobabilism, 
since the vast majority of theologians favour the 
milder view, and i’Fquiprobabilists do not reject ex- 
ternal authority. Hence on their own principles they 
ought to admit the practical truth of Probabilism. 

iEquiprobabilists reply that extrinsic authority is of 
no avail when the arguments on which the authority 
rests have been proved to be invalid; and they claim 
that they have proved the invali<lity of the Probabilist 
arguments. Moreover, a reflex principle is useless un- 
leM its truth is proved with certainty, since its sole 
utility ^ to chan^ speculative uncertainty into prac- 
tical certainty. But greater probability does not give 
certainty. Accordingly, even if ASnuiprobabilists 
were to admit the fcreater probability of Probabilism, 
that admission would be useless for Probabilists. The 
case is different with iEquiprobabilism. which has 
practical cfertainty, since nearly all theologians now- 
adays admit the lawfulness of following the less safe 


opinion regarding the existence of a Taw, when it if 
equally or almost equally probable with the»8afe 
opinion. 

(e) Many Probabilists lay stress on a practical 
argument in favour of their opinion, which is derived 
from the difficulty of distinguishing between various 
grades of Probability. It is impossible in practice, 
especially for ordinary people, to tell when one solidly 
probable opinion is more probable than another sol- 
idly probable opinion. But a moral system, to be of 
any serious utility, must be universal, so that not 
merely experts in moral science but also ordinary 
people can utilize it. Hence the systems which de- 
mand a knowledge of the various degrees of prob- 
ability^must bo discarded as practically useless, and 
Probabilism alone must be accepted as a working sys- 
tem. 

Ailquiprobabilists reply that their system merely 
asks, that if after due investigation it is found that the 
leas safe opinion is notably and certainly less probable 
than the safe opinion, the law must be observed. The 
necessary investigation has frequently been already 
made by experts; and others, who arc not experts, are 
safe in accepting the conclusions to which the experts 
adhere. 

C. ArgumenUi against Probabilism , — In addition to 
some arguments to be explained in connexion with the 
other modern moral systems, it is necessary to mention 
a few difficulties which have been urged directly 
against Probabilism. 

(1) When the less safe opinion is notably and cer- 
tainly less firobable than the safe opinion, there is no 
true probability in favour of liberty, since the stronger 
destroy the force of the weaker reasons. Hence 
Probabilists cannot consistently maintain that it is 
safe in pnictice to act on the less safe opinion which 
is also the less probable. 

Probabilists reply that the greater probability does 
not of necessity destroy the solid probability of the 
less probable opinion. When the foundations of the 
opposing probaoilities are not derived from the same 
source, then at least the opposing arguments do not 
detract from one another; and even when the two 
probabilities are based on a consideration of the same 
argument, one opinion will retain probability in so far 
as the opposing opinion recedes from certainty. 

(2) A moral system, to be of any use, must be cer- 
tain, since an uncertain reflex principle cannot give 

ractical certainty.* But Probaoilism is not certain, 
ecause it is rejected by all those theologians who up- 
held one or another of the opposing views. Hence 
Probabilism cannot be acceptea as a satisfactory solu- 
tion of the question at issue. 

Probabilists reply that their system can be of no use 
to those who do not look on it as certainly true; but 
the fact that many theologians do not accept it does 
not prevent its adherents from regarding it as cer- 
tain, since these can and do believe that the arguments 
urged in its favouf are insuperable.* 

(3) Probabilism is an easy road to Laxism, because 
people are often inclined to regard opinions as really 

robablo which are based on flimsy arguments, and 
ecause it is not difficult to find five or six serious 
authors who approve of opinions which right-minded 
men consider lax. The only sure way to safeguard 
Catholic morals is to reject the opinion whfeh opens 
tne way to Laxism. 

Pr 4 >babilists reply that Iheir system must be- pru- 
dently employed, and that no serious danger of Laxism 
arises if it is recognized that an opinion is not solidly 
probable hnless there are arguments in its favour 
which ai^ sufficient to lain the assent of many prudeht 
men. As for the autnori^ of approved authors, it 
must be remembered that nve or six grave authors do 
not give solid probability to an opinion unless they 
are notable for learning and prudence, and indepen- 
dently adhere to an opinion which has not been set 
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aside by authoritative decisions or by unanswered 
arguments. 

IVt Moral Systems Opposed to Probabiusm. — 
A. Mquiprohahilism, — ^This system can be expressed 
ii>thc three following propositions: 

(1) The opinions for and against the existence of a 
law having equal or nearly equal probabilities, it is 
permissible to act on the less safe opinion. 

(2) The opinions for and against the cessation of a 
law having equal or nearlv equal probabilities, it is 
not permissible to act on the less safe opinion. 

(3) The safe opinion being certainly more probable 
than the less safe opinion, it is unlawful to follow the 
less safe opinion. 

With the first of these propositions Probabilists 
agree; but thev deny the truth of the second ana third 
propositions (cf. Marc, ** Institutiones Morales”, I, 
nn. 91-103). 

Arguments for iEquiprobabilism: (1) In proof of 
their first proposition iEquiprobabilists quote the 
axiom: lex dubia non ohligat. When the opposing 
probabilities are equal or nearly equal, the law is 
doubtful in the strict sense, and a doubtful law im- 
poses no obligation in conscience. They also apply 
the rule: in duhio . melior esi conditio possidentis. 
When the doubt regards the existence, as distinguished 
from the cessation of a law, liberty is in possession, 
and accordingly the opinion which favours liberty 
can be followed in practice. 

(2) In proof of their second proposition, iEqui- 
probabilists quote the same axiom : in dubio melior esi 
conditio possidentis. When the doubt concerns the 
cessation of a law, the law is in possession, and there- 
fore the law niust be observed until it is displaced by 
a stronger probability in favour of liberty. 

Probabilists reply to this argument that liberty is 
always in possession, since law and obligation pre- 
suppose liberty in the subject. 

(3) In proof of their third proposition ASquiprob- 
abilists put forward various arguments, of whicn the 
following are the most forcible: 

(a) A person is bound seriously to endeavour to 
bring his actions into harmony with objective moral- 
ity. But a person who follows the less probable 
opinion in favour of liberty fails to observe this dictate 
of prudence, and consequently acts unlawfully (cf. 
Wouters. ”De Minusprobabilismo”, p. 71). 

Probaoilists reply that this ar^ment, if carried to 
its logical conclusion, would end in Rigorism, because 
the only way efficiently to bring ofii* actions into per- 
fect harmony with objective morality is to follow the 
safe opinion, so long as the less s^e opinion has not 
acquired moral certainty. This is the only way of 
preventing all serious danger of committing material 
sin, and consequently is the only way of observing 
penect harmony with objective morality. Since, how- 
ever, Rigorism is universally condemned, the ar^- 
ment must be rejected, and the principles of Proba- 
bilism must be adopted which hold ^lat it is sufficient 
to observe harmony with objective morality in so far 
as this is known with moral certainty (cf. Lehmkuhl, 
‘‘Theologia Moralis”, I, n. 191). 

(b) On 26 June, 168^ the Holy Office, under the 
presidency of Innocent XI, issued, in connexion with 
the teaching of Thyrsus Gonzalez, S.J., a Decree of 
which the; authentic text was published 19 April. 1902, 
by the Secretary of the Holy Office. So muen cor^ 
trovtfirsy has recently arisen in regard to the value of 
this dhcree, that it is oppo^Hune to quote the whole 
text: ”A report having been made by Father Laurea 

•of the contents of a letter directed by Father Thyrsus 
Gonzalez, S.J., to Our Most Hply Lord; the Most 
Eminent Lords said that the Secretary of State must 
write to the Apostcjic Nuncio of the Spains [directing 
him] to signify to the said Father Thyrsus that His 
Holiness, having received his letter favourably, and 
having read it with approval, has commanded that he 


(Thyrsus] shall freely and fearlessly preach, teach, and 
defend with his pen the mofe probable opinion, and 
also manfully attack the opinion of those who assert 
that in a conflict of a less probable opinicyi with a 
more probable, known and estimated as such, it is 
allow^ to follow the less probable; and to inform 
him that whatever he does and writes on behalf of the 
more probable opinion will be pleasing to His Holi- 
ness. 

"Let it be enjoined upon the Father General of the 
Society of Jesus, as by order \de ordine] of His Holi- 
ness, not only to permit the Fathers of the Society to 
write in favour of the more probable opinion and to 
attack the opinion of those who assert that in a con- 
flict of a less probable opinion with a more probable, 
known and estimated as such, it is allowed to follow 
the less probable; but also to write to all the Univer- 
sities of the Society [informing them] that it is the 
mind of His Holiness that whosoever chooses may 
freely write in favour of the more probable opinion, 
and may attack the aforesaid contrary [opinion]; and 
to order them to submit entirely to the command of 
His Holiness”. 

iEquiprobabilists say that in this Decree there is a 
clear expression of the mind of Innocent XI about the 
morality of teaching that it is permissible to act on 
the less safe opinion when the safe opinion is cer- 
tainly more probable. The pope disapproves of this 
teaching, commends Father Gonzalez for his opposi- 
tion to it, and orders the General of the Jesuits to 
allow full liberty so that anyone who pleases may 
write against it. 

Probabilists reply that, though Innocent XI was 
opposed to Probabilism, his official Decree merely com- 
manded that liberty of teaching be allowed to the 
members of the order. Moreover, they point out that 
Gonzalez was not an ASquiprobabilist, but a Prob- 
abiliorist of a strict type whom St. Alphonsus re- 
garded as an extremist. 

B. Probahiliorism. — According to the teaching of 
Probabiliorists, it is unlawful to act on the less safe 
opinion unless it is also the more probable omnion. 
In addition to an argument deriveef from the Decree 
of Innocent XI, the j^rincipal arguments for Probabil- 
iorism are the following: 

(1) It is not lawful to follow the less safe opinion, 
unless it is truly and expeditely probable. But an 
opinion which is opposed by a more probable opinion 
is not truly and expeditely probable, since its argu- 
ments axe annulled by more potent opposing argu- 
ments and cannot in consequence gain the assent of a 
prudent man. Hence it is not lawful for a person to 
follow the less safe opinion when he regards the safe 
opinion as more probable. 

As has already been explained in connexion with 
Probabilism, Probabilists maintain that the less safe 
opinion does not necessarily lose its solid probability 
because of more probable opposing arguments. This 
being so, the law is not certain, and consequently does 
not impose an obligation in regard to action, even 
though in regard to speculative assent it is rightly 
look^ on as more probable. 

(2) As in speculative doubt we are bound to give 
assent to the view which is more likely to exclude 
error, so in practical doubt about lawfulness we are 
bound to adopt the opinion which is more likely to 
exclude the danger of material sin. But the more 
probable pinion is the more likely to exclude Mb 
danger. (Jonsequently in practical doubt we are 
bound to adopt the Probabihorist view. Probabilists 
reply that this argument leads to Tutiorism rather 
than to Probahiliorism, because the only efficacious 
way of excluding reasonable dangey of material sin 
is to act on the safe opinion so long as the less safe 
opinion is not morally certain. Moreover, Probabil- 
iorism would impose an intolerable burden on the con- 
sciences of timorous minds, since it would demand an 
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investigation into the various degrees of probability, 
so as^ to enable a person definitely to say that one 
opinion is more probable than another. In view of the 
great diversity of opinion, which exists on many moral 
subjects/this definite judgment is practically impos- 
sible, especially in the case of the vast majority of 
men who are not experts in moral science. 

C. Compensationism , — ^This maintains that a doubt* 
ful law is not devoid of all binding force, wd that 
there must be a compensating reason, proportionate to 
the probability and gravity of the law, to justify the 
performance of the action which is probably forbidden. 
This teaching is based on an analogy with an act 
which has two effects, one good and the other bad. It 
is not lawful to perform such an act unless there is a 
justifying cause proportionate to the evil. In the 
case of a doubtful law the bad effect is the danger of 
material sin, and the good effect is the benefit, which 
arises from the performance of the action which is 
probably forbidclen. Hence in this as in the former 
case, a compensating cause, proportionate to the 
probable evil, is required to justify the performance 
of the action. 

Probabilists reply that this moral system leads to 
Tutiorism, because it implies that if no compensating 
benefit exists, it is not lawful to perform an action so 
long as it certainly is not forbidden. Again, Probabil- 
ists say that the preservation of liberty is of itself a 
sufficient compensating reason when there is question 
of a law which is not certain. Finally, Probabilists 
arc prepared to admit that, as a j)oint of expediency 
though not of obligation, it is advisable to look for a 
compensating cause over and above the preservation 
of liberty when a confessor is directing penitents in 
the use of probable opinions. If no such compensating 
reason exists, the penitent can be advised, though not 
under pain of sin, to abstain from the performance of 
the action which is probably forbidden. 

McDonald, The Principles of Moral Science (Dublin, 1910); 
BERTH b-Ca8TLE, Life of Si. Alphonsua de Liguori (Dublin, 1905); 
Slater, A Short History of Moral Theology (Now York, 1909); 
RicKabt, Moral Philosophy (London, 1892); Lea, A History of 
iluricu{ar_CQ^e88i(m (Philadelphia, 18M); db Caignt, ilpo/o- 


Vrisis juxta Principia Angelici Doctoria (Freiburg, 1897); Bal^ 
LERiNi, Vindicice Alphonaiante (Rome, 1873) ; GAUoi, De Morali 
Syatemate S. Alphonai Marice De Ligorio (Rome, 1894); Ter 
Haab, De Syatemate Morali Antiquorum Probabiliatarum (Pader- 
bom, 1894); Idem, Ven. Innocentii P, P. XI de Probabiliamo 
Decreti Hiatoria et VindiewB (Rome, 1904); Wouterb, De Minva- 
prdbabiliamo (Amsterdam, 1908) ; Lehmkuhl, Probabiliamua Vi'n- 
dicatua (Freiburg, 1906); Idem, Theologia Moralia (Freiburg, 
1910); Dinnebn, De F^ohahiliamo Diaaertatio (Dublin, 1898); 
Tanquerey, Theologia Moralia Fundamantalia (Toumai, 1905); 
St. Alphonsus Liocori, Theologia Moralia (Rome, 1905) ; Potton, 
De Theoria Probabilitalia (Paris, 1874); Laloux, De A<^xbua 
Humania (Paris, 1862); Morris, Probability and Faith in The 
Dublin Review, CXI (London. 1892), 365-94; Tarleton, Prob- 
dbiliam in The Month (London, May, 1883), 43; Jones, What is 
Probabiliamt in The Month (London. January, 1868), 75; see also 
the ordinary treatises on moral theology and moral philosophy. 

J. M. Harty. 

Probatic Pool. See Bethsaida. 

Probus, Marcus Aurelius, Roman Emperor, 276- 
82, raised to the throne by the army in Syria to suc- 
ceed Tacitus. Of humble origin, he was bom at 
Sirmium in Illyria; by courage and ability he won the 
confidence of the soldiers, and during the reign of 
Marcus Aurelius he subdued Palmyra and Egypt. 
As emperor, he ordained that the imperial edicts must 
be ratified by the senate, and he returned to the senate 
the* right of appointing the governors of the former 
senatorial provinces. His reign was passed in wars 
with the Germans. He personally orove the Ala- 
manni across the Rhine and forced them as far as the 
fortifications, extending from Ratisbon to Mainz. 
He made nine German kings tributary to l^me, and 
distributed sixteen thousand German warriors among 
the Roman legions. In 278 the emperor re-estab- 
li^ed peacf} in Rho^tia, Illyria, and Mocsia by cam- 


paigns against the Burgundians and Vandals. In the 
meantime his generals had overcome the Franks on 
the lower Rhine. The next year the emperor went to 
Asia Minor where he punished the Isaurian^ and 
gained their fortified castle Cremna in Pisidia. His 
legions advanced as far as Syria and Egypt. Probhs 
settled foreign colonists in all the boundary provinces. 
In this way, he brought about that the outlying prov- 
inces were peacefully settled by German tribes. 
During his long absence in Asia Minor rival emperors 
were proclaimed^ in various provinces; e. g. Satumi- 
nus at Alexandria, Proclus at Lyons, who controlled 
Gaul and Spain, and had a successor at Cologne named 
Bonosus. All these rivals were vanquished by the 
imperial troops. Probus celebrated triumphs at 
Rometover his enemies and even hoped to attain to 
an era of peace and plenty. In times of peace he 
employed the soldiers in constructing public works, 
building temples and bridges, regulation of rivers, dig- 
ging canals to drain marshes, and planting vineyards, 
especially in Gaul, Pannonia, and Moesia. By forcing 
the soldiers, who no longer had any interest in the 
prosperity of the citizens, to do this work. Probus 
roused them to revolt; in Rhsetia the prefect of the 
guard, Marcus Aurelius Carus, was proclaimed em- 
peror. The troops sent against him by Probus joined 
the rebels, and the emperor himself was killed near 
. his birthplace. 

Mommsen, Rtim. Grach., V (Berlin, 1885); Schiller, Geach. der 
rdm. Kaiaerzeit, II (Gotha, 1887); von Domaszbwski, Geach. der 
rom. Kaiser (2 vols., Leipsig, 1909). 

Karl Hceber. 

Procedure, Canonical. See Courts, Ecclesi- 
astical. 

Processional, Roman. — Strictly speaking it might 
be said that the Processional has no recognized place 
in the Roman series of liturgical books. As the full 
title of the work so designated shows, the book con- 
sists of a single section of the Roman Ritual (titulus 
ix) with sundry supplementary materials taken from 
the Missal and the Pontifical. What we read on the 
title-page of the authentic edition runs as follows: 
“Proccssionale Roman um sivc Ordo Sacrarum Pro- 
cessionum ex Ritual! Romano dopromptus additis 
quae similia in Missali et Pontificali habentur”. 
Seeing, however, that the Ritual does not always 
print in full the text of the hymns, litany, and other 
prayers which it indicates, it is convenient to have 
these set out at length with the music belonging to 
them. Processionals appropriated to the special uses 
of various local churches, e. g. “Processionale ad usum 
Sarum”, are of fairly common occurrence among the 
later medieval manuscripts. At the close of the 
fifteenth century and in the beginning of the sixteenth 
we have a good many printed processionals belonging 
to different churehes of Franc^England, and Germany. 

Zaccaria, Bibliotheca rUualia, I (Rome, 1776), 159. 

Herbert Thurston. 

Prooession of the Holy Ghost. See Holt 

Ghost. • • 

Processions, an element in all ceremonial, are to 
be found, as we should expect, in almost every form 
of relinous worship. The example of the processions 
with the Ark in the Old Testament (cf. espeo., II 
Kings, vi, and III Kings, viii) and the triumphant 
entry of our Saviour into Jerusalem in the J^ew were 
probably not without influence upon the ritual of 
later ages. Even before, the age or 0>n8tantip%. the 
fuiferal processions of the Christians seem to have been 
carried out with a certain amount of solemnity, and 
the use of the word by Tertullian (De Pnescriptio/ 
xliii) piay possibly thave reference to some for^nal 
progress or movement of the faithful churchwards, 
which led afterwards to the assembly itself or the 
service being called procesno as well as synaxia and 
coUeckt (Probst, '^Sakramentarien und Ord.”, 205). 
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About the time of St. Grego^ the Great, and possibly 
earlier, two forms of^rocession played a great part in 
paml ceremonial. Tne one was the procession to the 
“Station”, the other the solemn entry of the celebrant 
(rom the secretorium, or sacristy, to the altar. A gpod 
description of the stational procession is given in the 
St. Amand Ordo, n. 6 (Duchesne, “Chnstian Wor- 
ship”, 474). The pontiff, the clergy, and the people 
assembled in the appointed churck where the clergy 
vested and the office was begun. The poor people of 
the hospital went first with a painted wooden cross; 
the seven stationary crosses, with three candles each 
and a retinue, followed, and then the bishops, priests, 
and subdeacons; finally came the pope surrounded 
by his deacons, with two crosses borne before him and 
the schola cantorum or choir following behild him. 
As the procession moved along to the stational church 
where Mass was to be offered the Kyrie Eleison and 
the litanies were sung, from which the procession itself 
was often called litania. The solemn entrance of the 
celebrant as he proceeded from the sacristy to the 
altar was of course a procession on a smaller scale, but 
this also is minutely described in the first “Ordo”. 
The pontiff was again surrounded by his deacons and 
preceded by the subdeacons, one of whom swung a 
thurible, and a conspicuous feature was the group of 
seven acolytes carrying tapers, which make us think of 
the seven candles now lighted on the altar at a pon- 
tifical High Mass. In this proceasion to the altar the 
antiphon of the introit was sung. On certain special 
occasions, notably St. Markus Day (25 April), which 
coincided with the old Roman festival of the Robigalia, 
and in Gaul on the throe Rogation Days before the 
feast of the Ascension, there were processions of ex- 
ceptional solemnity (see "Litany). 

Although not now formally recognized as a pro- 
cession in the liturgical books, we may say that the 
sprinkling of the congregation with holy water at the 
beginning of the parochial Mass on Sundays preserves 
for us the memory of the most familiar procession of 
the early Middle Ages. The rite is prescribed in the 
Capitularies of Charlemagne and of Louis the Pious, 
as well as in other ninth-century documents. For 
example a Council of Nantes before the year 900 en- 
joins that “every Sunday before Mass, each priest is 
to bless water in a vessel which is clean and suitable 


specified in the Roman Ritual to be the Procession of 
Candles on the Purification of our Lady (2 February), 
that of Palms or Palm Sunday, the greater litanies 
on the feast of St. Mark (25 April), the Rogation pro- 
cessions on the three days betore the AsciSision, and 
the procession of the Blessed Sacrament on the feast 
of Corpus Christi. The prescriptions to be observed 
on all these occasions are duly set down in the Roman 
Ritual. For their history etc., sec Candlemas; 
Corpus Christi; Holy Week; Litany, etc. We 
might also add to these “ordinary” processions the 
carrying of the Blessed Sacrament to the altar of 



for so great a mystery, for the people to be sprinkled 
with when they enter the church, and let him make 
the round of the yard [atrium] of the said church with 
the [processional] crosses, sprinkling it with the holy 
water, and let him pray for the souls of them that rest 
therein” (Mansi, “Concilia”, XVIII, 173). In the 
monastic ceremonials of the same period this holy 
water procession on the Sunday morning was usually 
described in much detail. After the sprinkling of the 
high altar and of the other altars of the church in order, 
the whole body of the monks, after being sprinkled 
themselves, went in procession through the cloister, 
making stations there, while the celebrant assisted by 
two lay brothers bicssed the different portions of the 
monastery (see Mart5nc, “De anti^ eccles. rit.”, 
IV, 46-9). At the present day the Roman Missal, 
which is the primary liturgical authority for this 
“Blessing of the people with holy water to be im- 
arted on Sundays” (Benedictio populi cum aqua 
enedicta diebus dominicis impertienda), says nothing 
about a procession, though some such progress of the' 
celejbrant and assistant clerks around the church v#y 
commonly takes place. T4ie rubric only directly that 
the priest having intoned the antiphon “Asperses 
me ” is to sprinkle the altar and then himself and his 
assistants. After which he is to sprinkle* the clergy 
and the people, while he recites the Misererc»with his 
assistants in a low voice. The other of^nary pro- 
cessions, as (mpos^d to }he extraordinary processions, 
which the bi^op may enjoin or permit as circumstances 
may call for such a form of public supplication, are 


Prockbsional Banners op Satin Embroidered in 
Gold and Silk 
Bologna. XVII Century 

repose on Maundy Thursday and the return on 
Good Friday, as well as the visit to the font on Holy 
Saturday and the procession which forms part of the 
rite of the consecration of the holy oils in cathedraL 
churches on Maundy Thursday. This latter function 
is described in full in the Roman Pontifical. In earlier 
times a series of processions were usually made to the 
font after Vespers upon every day of Easter week 
(Morin in “Rev. benedict.”, VI, 150). Traces of 
this rite lingered on in many local churches down to 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, but it finds 
no official recognition in the Roman service books. 

Under the heading of “extraordinary” processions 
the Roman Ritual makes provision for the following 
emergencies: a procession to ask for rain, another 
to beg for fine weather, a third to drive away storms, 
three others assigned respectively to seasons of fam- 
ine, plague, and war, one more general on occasion of 
any calamity (pro quaimnque trihulatione)y one rather 
lengthy form (in which a number of the Jubilate and 
Laudate psalms are indicated for recitation) by way 
of solemn thanksgiving, and finally a form for the 
translation of important relics {rcliquiarum insignium)^ 
In the majority of these extraordinary processions it 
is directed that the Litany of thef Saints be chanted 
as in the Rogation processions, a supplication special 
to the occasion being usually added and repeated, for 
example in the procession “to ask for rain” the peti- 
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tion is inserted: **Ut congruentem pluviam iidelibus 
tuis concedere digneris. Te rogamus audi nos In 
the medieval rituals and processionals a large variety of 
such exceptional forms may be found, connected espe- 
cially with supplications for the produce of the earth. 

A common feature in many of these was to make a 
station towards the four points of the compass and to 
read at each the beginning of one of the four Gospels 
with other prayers. The practice of carrying the 
Blessed Sacrament upon such occiisions is frequently 
condemned in medieval synods. In England the 
perambulation of the parishes on the “Gang days”, 
as the Kogation days were called, lasted far into the 
seventeenm century. Aubrey, 
for example, declares in a pen- 
cil note to his “Remaines”: 

“On Rogation Days the Gos- 

E ells were read in tne cornfields 
ere in England untill the 
Civill wars” (Hazlitt, “Faiths 
and Folklore”, II, 478). The 
custom of making these pro- 
cessions was kept up seem- 
ingly with a view to its utility 
in impressing upon the memory 
the boundaries of the parish, 
and in some places boys were 
flogged at the boundaries that 
they might remember the spot 
in old age. In the Greek and 
some other Oriental liturgies 
the two processions known as 
the great and little entrances 
form a very imposing feature 
of the rite. At the “little en- 
trance” the Book of the Gos- 
pels is carried in by the dea- 
con accompanied by acplytes 
bearing torches and two fans. 

The “iCTeat entrance” takes 
place when the holy ^ifts, i. e. 
the bread and wine, are 
solemnly brought to the altar 
while the choir sing the famous 
‘ ‘ cherubic hymn ^ ' . Similar 
features seem to have existed 

in the Gallican Liti^gy; Pbocebs.onal CaoH» 

even in the Roman high Mass XV Century 

the procession which heralds 

the singing of the Gospel is probably the survival of 
a more imposing ceremony of earlier date. 

MARTiiNR, De antiquia ecclesite rilibua (Venice, 1788), III, 

177; IV, 45 sq., 280 sq.; Catalan!, Commentariua in Ritnah 
Romanum (Rome, 1750); Grether, De procesaionibua in Opera 
omniot V (Katisbon, 1735), v; Sanderus, Auctarium de rilu pro- 
ceasionum (Ypros, 1640) ; Eveillon, De proceaeionibua eecleaiaatide 
(Paris. 1641); Quarto, De proceaeionibua eccUaiaaticia CNaplea, 

1649); Wordsworth, Ceremoniea and Proceaaiona of the Calhedrai 
Church of Salixbury (Cambridge, 1001); Ceremonial of the Church 
(Pliiladelphia, 1894). HERBERT ThURSTON. 

Processional Cross. — A processional cross is 
simply a crucifix which is carried at the head of a 
proccMion, and which, that it may be more easily 
seen, is usually mounted upon a long staff or handle. 

From an archieological point of view this subject has 
already been briefly dealt with under Cross. It will 
suffice to note hero that the processional cross docs 
not essentially differ from what may be call(xl the 
cross of jurisdiction which is borne before the pope, 
his legates, and metropolitans or archbishops. The 
pope is entitled to have the cross borne before him 
whenjvQT he may be; a legate’s cross is used only 
in the territory for which he has been appointed, and 
that of an archbishqp within the limits oi his province. 

All these crosses, including that of the pope, have in 
practice only one bar. The double-barred cross is 
a sort of heraldic fiction which is unknown in the 
ceremonial of the Church. It is supposed that every 



parish possesses a cross of its own and that behind 
this, as a sort of standard, the parishioners are mar- 
shalled when they take part in some general pro- 
cession. It is usual also for cathedral diapters and 
similar collegiate bodies to possess a processional 
cross which precedes them in their corporate capacity; 
and the same is true of religious, for whom usage pre- 
scribes that in case of the monastic orders the staff 
of the cross should be of silver or metal, but for the 
mendicant orders, of wood. In the case of these 
crosses of religious orders, confraternities, etc. it is 
usual in Italv to attach streamers to a sort of pent- 
house over the crucifix^ or to the knob underneath 

it. When these crosses are 

carried in procession the figure 
of Christ faces the direction 
in which the procession is 
moving, but in the case of 
the papal, legatinc, and ar-' 
chiepiscopal crosses the fig- 
ure of our Saviour is always 
turned towards the prelate to 
whom it belongs. In England, 
during the Middle Ages, a 
special processional cross was 
used during Lent. It was of 
wood, painted red and liad no 
figure of Christ upon it. It 
seems probable that this is 
identical with the “vexillum 
cinericium” of which wc read 
in the Sarum processional. 

Processional Canories. — 
As, iiecording to the require- 
ments of the Cjercmoniale 
Ki)iscoporum, the altars of a 
church and especially the high 
altar should be covered by a 
baldacchino and the bishop’s 
throne etc. should be honoured 
with the same mark of re- 
spect, so canopies are used in 
processions and solemn recep- 
tions not only for the Blessed 
Sacrament but also under cer- 
tain circumstances for bishops, 
legal f*s, and princes of the 
Rttiry*^*** blofxl royal. The principal oc- 

^ casions on which a bi.shop has 

the right to use a erfhopy arc at his solemn reception 
in his own cathedral city, and when he makes his first 
pastoral visitation to any town or parish within his 
jurisdiction the Cffireinonialo Episcoporum (I, ii, 4) 
directs that in these receptions the bishop is to ride on 
horseback wearing his mitre, and under a canopy which 
is in the first instaifce to be carried by some of the prin- 
cipal magistrates of the town. Excepting in the rare 
case of separate portions of the True Cross or of the 
instruments of the^Passion, relics borne in procession 
are not to be carriwi under a canopy. In procession? 
of the Blessed Sacraipent the colour of the canopy 
must always be white. For transporting the Blessed 
Sacrament from one altar to another or for taking 
the Holy Viaticum to the sick, it is customary in 
many places, c. g. in Rome, to use an umhella. or 
ombreUinOf oa it is called in Italian, which is pimply a 
small canopy with a single staff. 

Processional Banners. — Processional banfccrs 
have«also been in commoA use in the Church bince 
medieval times. In England before the Reformation 
they are frequently referred to, though it does not 
seem clear that these were floating draperie^ 

such as ^e are now accustomed to understand by the 
name. The woodcuts which appear in some early 
editions of the Sarum Processional rather suggest 
a rigid frame of wood or metal. In the Rogation 
procesirions and some others two special vexiUa were 
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earned, representiing the one a lion, the other a dragon 
(Rock, “The Church of Our Fathers”, 1904, IV, 
292). The use of a number of richly embroidered 
banners in religious processions of all kinds is now 
customary in most parts of the Church, but the 
Rituale ^manum (tit. IX, cap. i, 4, 5) seems to 
contemplate only a single b^ner. “At the head of 
the procession let a cross be carried, and where the 
custom obtains a banner adorned with sacred de- 
vices (aacria iiriaginibua insignitum)^ but not made in a 
military or triangular shape”. 

Processional Hymns. — ^We may recognize a 
particular class of hymns which in the early Middle 
Ages were specially composed to be sung in pro- 
cessions, as distinct from the breviary hymns. Tn^ 
processional hymns were nearly always prodded with 
a refrain. England was specially rich in such hymns, 
and several are to be found in the Sarum Processional. 
In the Roman liturgy we still retain the “Gloria, 
laus et honor” sung in the procession on Palm Sunday, 
and in the ceremony of the consecration of the oils 
on Maundy Thursday we have the hymn “O Re- 
demptor, sumc carmen temet conciuentium”. Both 
these have a refrain, as has also the Easter hymn 
“Salve festa dies”, which in different forms appears 
in the Processionals of both Sarum and York. The 
hymns “Vexilla Regis” and “Pange lingua”, though 
sung in processions, lack a refrain and are less prop- 
erly processional hymns. 

Barbirr db Montault, Traits pratique de la Conatrudion 
etc. dee Eglisea, I (Paris. 1878), 382-490; Rock, The Church of 
Our Fathers (2nd ed., London, 1004), II, 337 IV, 202 sq.; 
Wordsworth, Salisbury Ceremonies and Processions (Cambridi^, 

1901). Herbert Thurston. 

Process of Canonization. See Beatification 
AND Canonization. 

Processus and Martinian, Saints, martyrs whose 
dates arc unknown. The “ Marty rologiura Hiero- 
nymianum” (ed. De Rossi-Duchesne, 85) gives under 
2 July their names. The Berne manuscript of the 
Martyrology also gives their burial-place, viz. at the 
second milestone of the Via Aurelia. The old cata- 
logues of the burial places of the Roman martyrs lik^ 
wise mention the graves of both these saints on this 
road (De Rossi, “Roma sotterranea”, 1, 182-3). They 
were publicly venerated in Rome from the fourth or 
perhaps the third century, although nothing further 
IS known. A legend makes them the keepers of the 
prison of Sts. Peter and Paul (Lipsius, “Apokryphe 
Apostelgeschich. u. Apostcllcgeiiden”, II, Brunswick, 
1887, 92, 105 sqq., 110 sq.). It cannot be shown how 
the legend came to give them this identification. 
Pope Paschal I (817-24) translated the bones of the 
two martyrs to a chapel in the old basilica of St. 
Peter; they still rest under the altar dedicated to them 
in the right transept of the present St. Peter's. Their 
feast is celebrated on 2 July. 

Acta SS., July, I, 303-4; Dufourcq, Lea Geata martyfum 
romaina, I (Paris, 1900), 170 sq., 233, 327 sqq.; Mabucchi, Lea 
catacombea rainatne«*(2nd ed., Rome, 1993), 46 sqq. 

J. P. Kirsch. 

Proclus, Saint, Patriarch of Constantinople, d. 
446 or 447. Proclus came to the fore in the time of 
Atticus, the Patriarch of Constantinople who suc- 
ceeded (406) Arsacius who had been intruded upon 
the patfiarchal throne after the violent deposition of 
St. John Chrysostom (404). “Proclus was a Lector 
at B very early age, and, assiduously frequenting the 
Schools, became devoted to the study of rhetoric. 
On attaining manhood he was in the habit of con- 
stant intercourse with Atticus, having been constituted 
his secretary” (Socrates, “H, E.”, VII, xp. From 
Atticus he received the diaconate and priesthood 
(ibid.). When .A4;ticuB died (425), there was a strong 
party in feeVour of Prdclus, out Sissinius was even- 
tually chosen as his successor. Sissinius appointed 
him Archbishop of Cyzicus; but the Cyzicans chose a 
XII.— 29 . 


bishop of their own, and no attempt was made to 
force Proclus upon a reluctant people. Sissinius ^ed 
at the end of 42/, and again Proclus was likely to be 
appointed to the patriarchate, but eventually Nesto- 
nus was chosen. Nestorius was deposed at the 
Council of Ephesus (431) and Proclus was on the 
point of being made patriarch, but “some influential 
persons interfered on the ground of its being forbidden 
by the ecclesiastical canon that a person nominated 
to one bishopric should be translated to another” 
(Soc., VII, xxxv) . In consequence a priest, Maximian, 
was appointed, vmon whose death (424) Proclus suc- 
ceeded. “The Emperor Theodosius wishing to pre- 
vent the disturbances which usually attend the 
election of a bishop, directed the bishops who were 
then in the city to place Proclus in the episcopal 
chair before the body of Maximian was interred, for 
he had received letters from Celestinc, Bishop of 
Rom^ approving of this election” (Soc., VII, xl). 
In 438 Proclus brought the body of St. John Chrysos- 
tom to Constantinople and placed it in the church of 
the Apostles. In 436 some bishops of Armenia con- 
sultecf him about some propositions attributed to 
Theodore of Mopsucstia which were being put for- 
ward by the Nestorians. Proclus replied in an epistle 
(often called the “Tome of St. Proclus”), in which 
he required the propositions to be condemned.. Here 
a difficulty arose. People were ready to condemn the 
propositions but not the memory of Theodore. Pro- 
clus met this difficulty by disclaiming any intention of 
attributing the propositions to Theodore. Volusianus. 
the uncle of Melania the Younger, was converted and 
baptized by him. The writings of Proclus, consisting 
chiefly of homilies and epistles, were first printed ^ 
Ricaidus (Rome, 1630), reprinted in Gallandi, lA.; 
also in P. G., LXV, 651. For Proclus and the 
Trisagion, sec Trisagion. 

Tili.emont, N. E., 704 sq.; Cbillibr. Hist, dee Auteurs 3ae„ 
Xlll, 472 sq.; Butler, Lives of the Saints, October 24. 

F. J. Bacchus. 

Proclus, Montanibt. Sec Montanistb. 

Proclus, Neo-Platonist. See Neo-Platonism. 

Proconnesus (Prceconnesus), titular s^ in 
Hellespont. Proconnesus was the name of an island 
situate in the eastern part of the Propontis, between 
Priapus (now Kara Bogha) and Cyzicus. It was also 
the name of the capital of this island colonized by 
Milesians or Samians and the country of the poet 
Aristeas. In 493 b. c. it was burned by a Phoenician 
fleet in the service of Darius. In 410 the Athenian 
vessels commanded by Alcibiadcs subjected it, like 
Cyzicus, to the domination of Athens. Later it was 
conquer^ by Cyzicus. Coins of the Roman epoch 
can still be seen. Proconnesus was renowned for its 
gua^ of white marble, used in constructing the ad- 
joining towns, particularly that of Cyzicus, and the 
tomb of Mausoleus at Halicarnassus, later of Con- 
stantinople. The latter still uses the quarrv. It has 
given to the island its modem name of Marmora, 
which was given also to the Propontis. The ancient 
capital seems to be the present village of Palatia. The 
island forms to-day a nahiS of the vilayet of Broussc. 
The island contains about seventy-seven square miles 
and 9000 inhabitants, nearly all Greek. During the 
Byzantine epoch exiles were frequently sent there, 
among whom may be mentioned the monk Stephen 
the Young, and the patriarch, Saint Nicephorus; 
Saint Gregory the Decapolite, Saint Nichohis the 
Studite, and Saint Ignatius the patriarch also so- 
journed there. In 1399 a battle took placet>etween 
the Turks and Venetians. The island and the neigh- 
bouring isles form a suffragan see for the schismatic 
Greeks. In the Middle Ages it \(as an autocephalous 
archdiocese, originally dependent on Cyzicus. Le 
Quien (Oriens clmst., I, 783) names six qf its bishops: 
the fir^ knowDi John, asai*«t«d at the Council ot 
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Epheflus, 431 . He does not mention a Saint Timothy, 
who must have lived in the sixth century and who is 
venerated as the patron of the island. 

Smith, Di(A,%f Greek and Roman geogr.t a. v.; Gmbok, PteMonr 
neaua, in Greek (Constantinople, 1896). b. PeTBIDBS. 

Procopius. See Hus and Hussites. 

Procopius of CflBSarea, Byzantine historian, b. in 
the latter years of the fifth century at Csesarea in 
Palestine, d. not earlier than a. d. 562. We have no 
account of his parentage or education, excejit that by 
a legal and literary training he qualified himself for 
the civil service. As early as a. d. 527, before Justin’s 
death, he became counsellor, assessor, and secretary to 
Belisarius, whose fortunes and campaigns he followed 
for the next twelve or fifteen years. He was raised to 
the dignity of an illiustrius. He is reckoned the great- 
est of the later Greek historians. We owe to him an 
eyewitness’s description of Belisarius’s wars, in eight 
books. Of these, two deal with the Persian War, two 
with the Vandalic, three with the Gothic; Book VIII 
concludes with a general survey of events down to 
A. D. 554. The scope of the work is more than mili- 
tary; he is the best authority for the history of 
Justinian’s reign, and Gibbon eloquently expre.sscs 
his regret at reaching a date vrhere he must exchange 
Procopius for less intelligent guides. In style he 
imitates Thucydides chiefly; perhaps also in casting 
his work into eight books. His range of reading in- 
cluded all the greatest of the Greek historians and 
geographers, and he wsis well schooled in the poets and 
the orators. But his unique value lies in his personal 
as well as official familiarity with the people, the places, 
and the events of which he writes. His tone in this 
work is critical and independent. His account of 
“Justinian’s Buildings’’ (ircpl Kri<rndT<av) was com- 
plete in A. D. 558 or 559. It is composed in the man- 
ner of the courtly panegyrics for which Pliny’s en- 
comium of Trajan had cast the model j and he is 
thought to have written it cither by imperial command 
or at least in order to vindicate himself from suspi- 
cions of disaffection. But the very extravagance 
which prompts him to credit Justinian with all the 
public works executed in the entire Eastern Empire 
during his reign gives the work an exhaustive scope 
and a peculiar value for the archseologist. The third 
of his books has gained a scandalous celebrity and 
aroused much question both as to its authenticity and 
motives. This is the “ Anecdota”, which Suidas char- 
acterizes as “a satirical attack on Justinian”, but 
which is most commonly known by the title of 
“Arcana historia” (the secret history). It is a 
supplement to the other history, carrying the narra- 
tive down to the year 558-9, where it breaks off. Into 
it, as into the pages of a private journal, Procopius 
pours his detestation of Justinian and Theodora: even 
Belisarius and his wife are not spared. It is a bitter, 
malignant, and often obscene invective against all 
the ptiwcrs of the Byzantine Church and State, ap- 
parently the tardy revenge of an ill-conditioned nian of 
letters for a lifetime of obsequiousness. The indis- 
criminate violence of the pamphlet betrays the 
writer’s passionate indignation, but spoils his case. 
The authenticity is now generally allowed, after a 
great deal of not unbiased discussion in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. (The “Anecdota” 
was first published in 1623.) 

Dahn, F^okopius von Camrea (Berlin, 1866). A Buocinot ac- 
count with a bibliography is to be found in Krumbacrbr, <7c- 
schichte der Btfzantiniscnen Litteratur vom Justinian bis gutn Jffnde 
dea oatrdmiaehen Retches in MCllkr, HandhUeher der klaaa. AUer~ 
thumat^mnachajt (Munich, 1890). See nlsio Borsian, Jahreabe^ 
rtchl, XXXVIII, 2.55 (Schenkl), and bVIII, 62, and prefaces to 
the edition by Comparetti (Rome, 1895) and Haurt: By tan- 
tiniaehe Zeitsehrift (1893), II. 107-109; Mnemosyne N, flf., IX 
(1881), 109-112, 149-64, 160-4. 

* J. S. Phillimore. 

Procter, Adelaide Anne, poetess and philanthro- 
pist, b. in London, England, 3G October, 1825; d. in 
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London, 2 February, 1864. She was the eldest daugh- 
ter of the poet Bryan Waller Procter (“Barry Corn- 
wall”) and Anne Beiison Skepper. As a cl«ld 
Adelaide showed precocious intelligence. She at- 
tained considerable proficiency in French, German,, 
and Italian, as well as in music and drawing, and she 
was a great reader. Brought up in surroundings 
favourable to the development of literary leanings, 
she began to write verses at an early age, and at 
eighteen contributed to the “Book of Beauty”. In 
1851 she and two of her sisters became Cfatholics 
without, apparently, any disturbance of the harmoni- 
ous relations of 
the domestic cir- 
cle. In 1853, 
under tne pseu- 
donym of “Mary 
Berwick”, she 
sent to “House- 
hold W’ords” a 
short poem, which 
so pleased the edi- 
tor, Charles Dick- 
ens, that he not 
only accepted it 
but also invited 
further contribu- 
tions. It was not 
till late in the fol- 
lowing year that 
Dickens learned 
that his unknown 
correspondent was 
the daughter of his 
old friend, Barry 
Cornwall. To 

“Household Words” and “All the Year Hound” 
nearly all her poetry was in the first instance con- 
tributed. In 1858-^ her poems were collected and 
published in two series under the title of “Legends 
and Lyrics”. They had a great success, reaching tlie 
tenth edition in 1866. In that year a new issue, with 
introduction by Dickens, was printed, and there have 
been several reprints since. 

Miss Proctor was of a charitable disposition: she 
visited the sick, befriended the destitute and home- 
less, taught the ignorant, and endeavoured to raise up 
the fallen ones of her own sex. She was generous yet 
practical with the income derived from her works. 
In 1859 she served Sn a committee to consider fresh 
ways and means of providing employment for women; 
in 1861 she edited a miscellany, entitled “Victoria 
Regia”, wMch had some of the leading litterateurs of 
the time as contributors and which was set up in type 
by women compositorij; and in 1802 she published a 
slender volume of her own poems, “A Chaplet of 
Verses”, mostly of a religious turn, for the benefit of 
the Providence Row night refuge for homeless women 
and children, whicji, as the first C^itholic Rtjfugc in 
the United Kingdom, had been opened on 7 October, 
1860, and placed under the care of the Sisters of 
Mercy. In her charitable zeal she appears to have 
unduly taxed her strength, and her health, never ro- 
bust, gave way under the strain. The cure at Malvern 
was tried in vain; and, after an illness of fifteen 
month^she died calmly, and was buried in Kensal 
Gfeen Cemetery. 

Dickens has given a chai^cteristic testimony tocher 
wortlf. “She was”, he says, “a friend who insfiired 
the strongest attachments; she was a finely sym- 
pathetic woman with a great accordant heart and a 
^erling poble nature/’ Modest and cheerful, un- 
constrained and unaffected, and quick in repartee, she 
had the gift of humour herself and of appreciating 
humour in others. Her woflcs were vSry popular: 
they were published in America and also translated 
into German. In 1877 her poems were in greater 
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demand in England than those of any living writer 
except Tennyson. If her verses are unambitious, 
dealing with simple emotional themes, they have the 
merit of originality and give evidence of much culture. 
She appears perhaps to greatest advantage in her 
narrative poems, several of which, such as “The An- 
gel’s Story”, “A Legend of Bregenz”, *‘Thc Story of 
the Faithful Soul”, and “A Legend of Provence”, arc 
well known in anthologies; but some of her lyrics, like 
“Cleansing Fires” and “A Lost Chord”, have made 
a very wide appeal. Some of her ijooms, for example, 
“Per Pacein ad Lucom” and “Thankfulness” are so 
devotional that they are in use as hymns. 

Dickbns, Introduction prefixed to 1866 edition of Leaendn and 
Luries; The Month (Jaii., 1860); Bauky CohnwalI (Bryan 
Wai-lku Puoctkr), An Autobiographical Fragment, cd. Patmouk 
(T.ondon, 1877); Bruce, The Book of Noble Englishwomen (l^n- 
don, 1878); Kemui.r, Records of a (lirlhood (riOiidon, 1850); Idem, 
Records of Later Life (liondon, 1882); Faitiifull, Victoria Regia, 
prof.; Ueio, Life of lAtrd Houghibn; Bkm-oc (Lowndes), In a 
Wfi lied Garden (Ijotulon, 1002); Unwivr, AtUobiographjj (Lotitlon, 
1880); Julian, Dictionary of Uyninology (New York, 1802); 
( 'iiAMUEUs, Cyclopu’dia of English Literature, III (London, 1004^ 
I.ek in Diet. Nat. Biog., a. v. 

P. J. Lknnox. 


Procurator, a person who manages the affairs of 
another by virtue of a cliarge received from him. 
There are different kinds of procurators: general, or 
particular, according as he i.s authorizcul to manage all 
the affairs of another, or only^ some of them ; again a 
procurator may represent another in judicial matters 
(ad litas) fOT in matters not requiring courf. proceedings 
(ad neffolia); special procurators are the syndic us, a 
general agent of a university or corporation and the 
fiscal procurator, appointed by public authority as 
guardian of the law m civil, and especially in criininal 
proceedings. 

Everybody, unless expressly forbidden by the law, 
has the right to appoint a procurator in affairs of 
which ho has the free management. In selecting a 
procurator, a person is free, provided the choice does 
not fall on someone debarred by law, as excommuni- 
cated persons, notorious criminals, regulars without 
the consent of their superiors, clerics in cases for which 
they cannot act as lawyers, and finally, for judicial 
cases, persons under tw'cnty-five, for non-judicial 
cases, persons under seventeen years of age. 

A procurator has the right and duty to act accord- 
ing to the terms of the charge committed, but a gen- 
eral mandate does not include cas^ for wdiich the law 


requires a special commission. Hc» is also allowx'd to 
elect a substitute, except in cases of marriages, and in 
general whenever, owing to the serious character of 
the affair, the procurator is supposed to have been 
chosen with the understanding that he should transact 
the business in person. 

The power to act as procurator ceases: (a) as soon 
as he has fulfilled his office; (b) if wdth a sufficient 
reason he resigns; (c) if the principal or appointor 
revokes his mandate; but he must do this in due time, 
that is, while the affair still remains untouched (re 
Integra) \ this revocation must be brought to the 
notice of the procurator before the lattei’ completes 
the transaction; one of the chief exceptions to these 


rules is when there is question of a procuration to con- 
tract a marriage, in which case the revocation holds 
good, as long as it was made before the procurator' 
contacted in the principal’s name. * 

Unlpss the procurator acted beyond his powers^the 
principal must accept whatever the latter did in his 


, name. 

Fbrraris-Buccrroni, Bibliotheca Canonica, VI (Home, 1885- 
1002), 464; HERQENROTiiEU-rioLLWEfK, Lehvbuch d^ kano- 
nifkhen Kirehenrcchls (Freiburg im Br., 1905), n. 643 ;TDrohte- 
Mbsbmbr, Canonical Procedure in Disciplinary and Criminal 
Canes of Clerics (Now \^rk), n. 41; Smith, Elements of Ecclesias- 
tical Law (New York), n. 756. * 

Hectoe Papi. 


Procurator Fiscalis. Sec Fiscal Procurator. 


Pro-Datary. See Roman Curia. 

Profanation. See Desecration. 

Profession, Religious. Historical View. — Pro- 
fession may be considered either as a declaration 
openly made, or as a state of life publicly embrai^ed. 
The origins of religious profession date from the time 
when Christians were recognized in the Church as 
followers after perfection in tlio practice of religious 
life. We meet thenn in the third century, under the 
name of jiscetics, called in Greek dffKTjral, and in Latin 
confessores. Eusebius (Hist, cccl.. Ill, xxxvii) num- 
bers among the ascetics the most illustrious pontiffs of 
the first ages, St,. Clement of Rome, St. Ignatius of 
Antioch, St. Polycarp, and others. After these, in 
the fourth century, come the hermits and monks, fol- 
lowed in the eleventh century by the canons regular, 
in the thirteenth century by the mendicant orders, in 
the sixteenth by the clerks regular, and lastly by the 
members of religious congregations. Profession for 
a long time was miide by clothing w’ith the religious 
habit: the aspirant could personally put on the habit 
or receive it, with or without ceremony, from the 
abbot or from the bishop. This clothing laid upon 
him the obligation of poverty and ch.astity more as a 
natural consetpienco of a donal ion or consecration to 
God than as arising from formal vow's, wliich did not 
exist at that time (cf. St. Basil, llegula; fusius trac- 
tata^ rosp. ad 14 intorrogat. in P. G., XXXI, 949-62). 

The communit,y life, established under Schenoudi, 
the great disciple of St. Pachomius, added an explicit 
promise of fidelity to certain precepts. St. Bene- 
dict added an express promise of stability, and obedi- 
ence to the superior. Those last promises denoted 
obligations created in addition to those implied by 
taking the habit. The first formula, w'hich expressly 
mentions poverty and chastil,y, is that of the Con- 
stitutions of Narbonne, promulgated in 12(50 by St. 
Bonaventure for the Friars Minor; then the constitu- 
tions of the Minims and clerks regular expressly 
mention the three essential vow's of the religious life, 
as well as those which were superatlded on account 
of the special ends of their orders. This discipline 
is common to religious orders and congregations. 
Finally the regulations (Normw) of 1901, published in 
explanation of the present practice of the Holy See, 
do not permit in now congregat ions any but the three 
essential vows of poverty, chastitj^ and obedience. 

In the Decretal, “Quod votuin,’’ unic. Do voto ct 
voti redemptione (iii, 15) in G°, Boniface VIII de- 
clared authoritatively that the vow of chastity, con- 
secrated by the reception of major orders, or by reli- 
gious profession in an approved inst itute, created a 
diriment impediment to marriage. Some communi- 
ties of tert.iarics not belonging to an approveci orcler 
>vere the first to introduce profession accompanied by 
simple vows, which is now the ordinary practice in 
the more recent congregat ions. 

The Annals of the (Irder of St. Benedict (vol. I, 
p. 74) in the year 537 recognized among the Greeks 
three classes of religious: the novices, who wore tho 
simple tunic; the perfect, clothed with the pallium; 
and the more perfect invested with the cuculla, or 
hood attached to a short cloak, covering the shoulders, 
which wjis consiilcred the special emblem of the reli- 
gious life. In certain monasteries of the East, a dis- 
tinction was made between persons wearing the short 
habit, fUKpdffxvfMi) and those wearing the long habit, 
tuya\6(rxviMi, a distinction against which St. Theo- 
dorus the Studite protested in his epistles (I, ep. x, in 
P. G., XCIX, 941-2) and which is still found among 
the Schismatic Coptic monks (see Kathol. Missionen, 
1 Oct., 1910, p. 7 soq.). St. Ignatius of Loyola laid 
do\vn that in his order there should be a simple pro- 
fession, followed by more or less frequent renewal of 
vows until such time as the candidate shcTuld be pre- 
pared for the solemn or definitive profession; this 
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under Pius IX and Leo XI 11 has become the common 
law of all religious orders. 

Existing Xaw. — Definitwn . — According to the ex- 
isting law, religious profession denotes the act of em- 
bracing the religious state by the three vows of pov- 
erty, chastity, and obedience acconling to the rule of 
an order canonically approved; it involves then a 
triple vow made to God, and binding oneself to the 
rule of a certain order. Very often the rules or con- 
stitutions of an order or congregation (approved be- 
fore the Norm(B of 1901) add to these essential vows 
certain si>ecial vows iiispii*ed by the purpose of the 
order: thus the Friars Minor make a vow of special 
obedience to the pope and the Homan Church; the 
Poor Clares, a vow of enclosure; the Mcrcedarians, a 
vow of devoting themselves to the redemption of 
Christian captives, even giving themselves as host- 
ages; the Minims, a vow of strict abstinence; the Car- 
melite Sisters and discalced Augustinians, a vow of 
humility; the first profession in the Society of Jesus 
implies a vow of indifference in regard to final vows, 
i. e. whether they be solemn or simple; the solemn 
profession adds a vow of obediencte to the pope for 
missions, and five simple vows in order the better to 
ensure the observance of jioverty, and the cschewal of 
ambition; the Brothers of St. John of God make a 
vow to serve the sick; the Clerks Regular of the Pious 
Schools, a solemn vow to educate cliildren, and also 
three simple vow’s relating to poverty and the shun- 
ning of ambition; the nTigious of Kinitence (Scal- 
zetti), a vow to defend the doctrine of the Iinrnaculate 
Conception; the Passionists, to promote devotion to 
the Passion of Our TiOrd; the Brothers of the Christian 
Schools, vows of stabilitj^ and of gratuitous education 
of children; the Little Sisters of the Poor, a vow of 
ho^iitality. 

Division . — Profession was express, when made w^ith 
the usual ceremonies; tacit, or implied, when the recip- 
rocal engagement between the order and the religious 
was proved by outward acts; it wiis sufficient for this 
purpose to wear the liabit of the prof(\ssed nierabers 
for some time openly anjl without ol^jection bc;iiig 
made in any one. Pius IX abolished the tacit solemn 
rofession for religious ordc^rs (11 June, 1858) and it 
as fallen into disuse altogether. 

Profession is either simple or solemn. Solemn pro- 
fession exists at present only in the institutes approved 
by the Holv See as religious order.s. It is always per- 
petual, and. dispensation from it is difficult to obtain; 
a religious who has been dismissed from his order is 
still bound by the obligations of the religioiLs life; the 
same is the case with one who oljtains from the Holy 
See the indult of perpetual secularization; professed 
who have left their order owe to the bishop of the 
diocese in which they reside the obedience which they 
formerly owed to their religious superior. Solemn 
profession implies a reciprocal engagement between 
the religious and his order, which undertakes to main- 
tain him, and treat him as a member of its household; 
except in ca.^ of special privilege, it can dismiss a 
professed religious in canonical form only for incor- 
rigible persistence in some grave public fault. The 
professed religious who is dismissed is ipso facto sus- 
pended, and the suspension is reserved to the Holy 
See v»ce the recent decree *'Cum singulie” of 16 
May, 1911). According to existing law, solemn pro- 
fession annuls a marriage previously contracted, but 
not yet consummated, and creates a diriment im- 
pediment to any future marriage; and also renders 
the professed religious incapable, without the permis- 
sion of the Holy See, of acquiring or of possessing and 
gsppsing of property. In Belgium, and probably in 
Holland, professiorf no longer involves this disability. 
^ Simple profcs.sion is sometimes perpetual and some- 
times temporary, and therefore imperfect. At the end 
of a term of .temporary profession, a religious is free 
to go back to the world, and the order has power to 


dismiss one who has not shown himself worthy to 
renew his profession, or to make a subsequent pro- 
fession; but a physical infirmity which was caused 
after the vows, or the cause of which was known at 
the time of the vows, does not justify the dismissal of < 
a religious against his will. In congregations which 
have no solemn vows, the Holy See ordinarily pre- 
scribes a term of temporary vows, varying from three 
to six years, before the perpetual vows. There are 
however some congregations, such as the Nuns of the 
Sacred Heart, in which all the vows are perpetual; 
and pious societies without perpetual vows, such as tlie 
Sisters of Charity of St. Vincent de Paul; or even 
without vows, like the Missionaries of Africa, or White 
Fathers, jirho have only an oath of obedience. The 
Holy Scic insists that on the expiration of temporal 
vo\vs, these should be either renewed or converted 
into peri:)etu:il vows, as the case may be, without allow- 
ing any interval of time, during which the religious 
w'ould bo free from his obligations. 

Simple profession sometimes is a preparation for 
solemn profession, and sometimes has a distinct char- 
acter of its own. In all religious orders, three years 
at least of simple profession are a necessary coruiition 
for the validity of solemn profes-sion (see Nuns), and 
for lay brothers, six years of simple profession and 
an age of at least thirty years are required (Decree 
of 1 Jan., 1911). This time of simple profession may 
be considered as a second term of probation; it is not 
difficult for the religious to obtain a dispensation from 
liis vows, and, on the otlier hand, the order may dis- 
mi.ss him for any grave cause of dissatisfaction, the 
sufficiency of whieli is left to the judgment of the 
superior. The dismissal of nuns, however, requires the 
consent of the Holy Seii; rtsligious with siuiple or even 
temporary vows, who have rec(‘ived major orders in 
tlicir institute, are in the same position, in regard to 
dismissal, as those who have niade their final pro- 
fession. Generally speaking, simple profession does 
not prevent a religious from retaining or acquiring 
property; the administration and dis])osition t)f 
property al(.)ne are forbidden. Except in the Socai'ty 
of Jesus it is no longer a diriment impediment to 
marriage, and it never annuls a marriage already con- 
tracted. 

Conditions of V alidily and Form . — It is e.S8ential in 
all cases for the validity of a religious proh'ssion that 
the candidate should be at least sixt een years of age 
and have pa.sscd ont^ year in the novitiate. Pensons 
who, under the provisions of the Decree “Ecclesia 
Christi^^ of 7 September, 1909, cannot be validly ad- 
mitted to the novitiate without the consent of the 
Holy See, cannot without the same consent make a 
valid profession. Admission to profession, especially 
to the first, is generally decided by the chapter. Pro- 
fe.s.sion made or permitted under duress is null and 
void; and the Council of Trent passes simtence of 
excommunication on all persons who compel a young 
girl to enter a monastery by solemn profession, or 
who forcibly prevent her from doing so. Although 
tacit profession, which has been expressly abolished 
for religious orders, has fallen into disuse everywhere, 
no particular rite or formula of profcs.sion is essential, 
unless distinctly required by the constitutions. A 
general Decree of the Sacred Congregation of Rites 
of 14-27 August, 1874, indicates the manner in which 
profession should be made during Mass. Since the 
Decrep “ Auctis admodum \ simple but perpetual j^o- 
fession creates the same bond between the reli^ous 
and the congregation as solemn profession does in a 
reli^ous order. Such a religious can be dismissed only 
forinconigible persistence in some grave public faul^. 
Even when congregations with simple vows have the 
power to dismiss a rclif^ous, tjjey htfve nrjf the power 
to dispense him from his vows: this is strictly reserved 
to the Holy Sec. 

Common Effects of Profession . — Every perpetual 
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profession admits one to the religious state and con- 
sequently creates an obligation to aspire after per- 
fection.,^ This obligation is suliiciently fulfilled by 
• obscrvmg the vows and rules, so far as they bind the 
Conscience. All previous vows, provided they do not 
prejudice the right of a third party, may be changed 
into religious profession, as into something of a dis- 
tinctly higher character; and this may be done by the 
religious himself, or by some person who has power to 
commute the vows. If the profession be solemn, these 
previous vows are annulled by canon law. Theolo- 
gians generally teach that, when made in a state of 
grace, this absolute surrender of self procures for the 
religious a remission of all the penalties due to past 
sins. The generally accepted opinion, Dv which 
religious profession was compared to a new baptism, 
induced St. Pius V to permit novices in houses of 
Dominican nuns to make their profession when in 
danger of death even before completing their years of 
novitiate (Constitution “Sumrni sacerdotii”, 23 
August, 1570). This has since been extended to all 
religious orders; but restoration to health deprives 
the profession made under such circumstances of all 
canonical effects. 

IlistoricMiI. — L adkuzk, Le cAvobitisme pakhdmien vendant le /P 
aUcle et la premidre moitiS du V« (Louyaiti, 1898); MARTisNE, />p 
antiq. monach. ritihus. Comment, in reuul. S. P. Benedicti; 
SniiKwiTz, Daa oru^ntalifchc Afonchtum (Mainz, 1904). 

Doctrinal. — Ba.stien, Directoire. ennonique h Vumae des non- 
grfg. A V(£ut Himple.<i (Marcd.suus, 1911); Battandieu, Guide 
canon, pour Ins conutilutiona des instituts d vaux simples (Paris, 
1908); Bon IX, Tract., de jure repuhirimn (Paris, IS.'iO); Collette, 
Rcligiosip prof essionis valor satisfnctnrius (Li6M:o, 1887); Mocche- 
aiAM, Jurisprudentia crrlesiastica, I (Quaracchi, 1904) ; PAsaERiNi, 
De hominum sUUibus, III, q<|. 18(», 189; PELUZAiiit'S, Alanunle 
regulnrium, Ir. 3, c. 1-6; Idknt, Traciatio de monialibus, cor. by 
Montani (Rome, 1701); Piat, Prtrlcci. juris rrgnlnris, I (Tournai, 
1898), 130- 70; REiFfENSTL'Er., Jus cnnonicum universum; Ho- 
TAU 1 U 8 , Theologin moralis rrguhirium, I, III, v; Sanchez, 
In Decalogum, V, Hi, iv, v; VI, v; Schma i.zonCiiER, In lib, .V 
decretal., t. 31, n. 149 sqq.; Suarez, Dn religione, tr. 7, lib. VI, 
CO. 1, 2, 12; VEUMEEiit^CH, Dc religinsis instilulia et pnrsonis 
(Bruffcs, 1907), sect. 3; Idem, De rcMg. insti. et pens., supplnmenin 
et monumenta (Bruges, 1909); Idem, Dc relig. inst. ct pers., sup- 
plem. et man. periodica (Bruges, 190r» — ); Wernz, Jus decrc- 
talium. 111 (2nd ed., Romo, 1908), im. 640, 648, 608, 073. 

A. Vermeersch 

Profession of Faith. Sec Creed. 

Promise, Divine, in Scripture. — ^The tenn prom- 
ises in Holy Writ, both in it s nominal and verbal form 
embraces not only ])romise.s made by man to his fellow- 
man, and by inaTw to God in the form of vows (e. g. 
Dcnit., xxiii, 21-3), but also Gtfd^s promises to man. 
A coini)let(? study of this phase of the subject would 
require a review of the whole (piestion of Old-Tcsta- 
ment propli(*cy and also a di,scussion of several points 
pcrtfiining to the subject of Divine grace and election. 
For God’s every word of grace is a promise; man’s 
willingness to obey His commaiiidmcnts brings him 
many assurances of grace. When the children of 
Israel were comm.andcd to go in and “possess the 
land”, it was practically alreaijy theirs. He had 
“lifted up His hand to give it them”; their disobe- 
dience, however, rendered of no effect the promise im- 
plied in the command. There arc, moreover, many 
examples of promises of which the Patriarchs them- 
selves did not reeiuve the outward fullness. Among 
these may be mentioned, the full possession of Canaan, 
the growth of the? nation, universal blessing through 
the race. For: “ All these died according to faith^iot 
htfving received the pronyses, but beholding them afar 
off* (Hcb., xi, 13). On the one hand we find that 
Abraham, “patiently enduring . . . obtained the 
promise” (Heb., vi, 15), because the birth of Isaac 
^was Che beginning of its fulfilment. On^the other 
hand, he is one of the fathers who “received not the 
promise”, yet wkh a tnie faith looked for a fulfilment 
of the promises which Vas not granted to them. The 
New-Testament phrase “inherit the promises” (Heb., 
vi, 12; cf. xi, 9; Gal., iii, 29) is found in the apocryphal 
PBalms of Solomon, xiii, 8 (70 b. c. to 40 u. c.). It is 


believed that this passage is the first instance in extant 
Jewish literature whore the expression “t,hc promises 
of the Lord” sums up the assurances of the Messianic 
redemption. The word “promise” is used in this 
technic.al sense in the Gospels only in Luke, xxiv, 49, 
where we find that the promise of the Father refers to 
the coming of the Holy Ghost. In passages which 
make mention of promises of which Christ is the ful- 
filment, the Epistle to the Hebrews especially 
abounds. St. Paul indeed both in his speeches and in 
his Epistles looks at, the Christian Gospel from the 
same ixiint of view. And we sec that it was by a con- 
templation of Cihrist that men ultimately discovered 
what the “iiromise” meant. 

The New-Testament t.iijiehing on the subject might 
be summed up under three heads: that which the 
promise contained, t hose wlio were to inherit it, and 
the conditions affecting its fulfilment. The contents 
of the “promise” are alway.s intimately concerned 
with Christ, in Whom it has foiital its perfect fulfil- 
ment.. In the preaching of St. P(*tcT it is the risen 
Jesus, “both Lord and Christ”, in whom the “promise” 
has been fulfilled. The forgiveness of sins, the gift of 
the Holj^ Ghost, ilio partfiking of the Divine nature 
through grace (11 Peter, i, 4), all the Divinely be- 
stowed possessions of the Christian Church, may be 
said to be its c^ontemts. Passing to St. Paul we find a 
general con('.option of tlie s.ame character. Christ and 
the “promise” are pr.aelieally synonymous terms. 
The promises of God are all summed up in Christ. 
A conception of the “promise” which was distinct- 
ively common to the early Cliristians is set forth in 
I John, ii, 25 "“And this is the promise which he hath 
promised us, life cverLasling.” Concerning the in- 
heritors of the “promise”, it was given at first to 
Abrah.am and his seed. In Hebrews, xi, 9, we find 
Isaac and Jacob referred to as “co-heirs of the same 
promise”. A controversy existed in the primitive 
Church over the interpretation of the expression “the 
^ed of Abraham”. St. Paul spe.aks frankly concern- 
ing the prerogative's of Israel, “to whom belongeth 
. . . the premiises” (Pom., ix, 4). Of the Gentile 
Church before iulmission to Christianity, he says its 
members had been “strangers to the coven.ants of the 
promise”, conse'qiient ly cut off fremi all hope. It was 
his weirk, hmvever, to show that no physical or his- 
torical ae^eidc'Tit, such as Jewish birth, could entitle 
one to a claim as of right against God for its fulfil- 
ment. It is his teaching in one instance that all 
who are Christ’s by faith are Abraham’s seed, and 
heirs ae^e-ording to promise. He is concerned, how- 
ever, with the fact that the promise is not being ful- 
filled to the seed of Abraham (referring to the Jews); 
yet his heart is evidently on the side of those against 
whom he argues. For to the last the Jew was to St. 
Paul “the root, the first fruits, the original and proper 
heirs”. The eclioes of this conflict die away in later 
writings: as instinctively Christ is felt to be the Lord 
of all, the scope of the promise is universalized. 

Spontaneity on the part of the promiser is among 
the primary conditions on which the promise is ful- 
filleil (e. g. Acts, ii, 39). As the promise is of grace, 
St. Paul shows that it is subject to no pr(i-existing 
merit on the part of the Mosaic law, or of works of 
the law. The promise was given to Abraham and to 
his faith four hundred and thirty years before the law 
was hearil of. It is fulflllcd not in works of law, but 
in a living faith in Jesus Christ together with the love 
and works that are the fruits of such a faith. Having 
God’s promise to go upon, it is part of the function of 
faith to maintain a strong conviction tliat the promise 
objectively is “the substance of things to be hoped for, 
the evidence of things that appear not” (Heb., xi, 1). 
Hut if the first grace leading to the fulfilment of the 
promise is gratuitous, a supernatural gift bestowed 
without regard to merit in t he nat ural otder, co-opera- 
tion with this and ulterior graces is required for the 
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realization of the fulfilment. Through lack of the 
co-operation no less than from lack of faith have the 
Divine promises often proved of no avail in the Old 
Testament as well as in the New (sec Guacb). 

CoRNELT, Commer)Jt. in EpistoUim ad Romanos in Cursus 
Script. Sac. (Paris, LethicIIeux, 1896), 203, 467-95; FouaiiD, 
Paul and His Missions (New York, 1894); Toubbaint, 
EjtUres de S. Paul, I (Paris, 1910), 216 sqq.; Sandat, Epistle 
to the Romans (New York, 1903), 6, 18, 109 sqq. 

James F. Dhisgoll. 

Promotio per Saltum. Sec Orders, Holy. 

Promotor Fidei (Promoter of the Faith), an 
official of the Roman Congregation of Rites. The 
office was created by Clement XI, 7 April, 1708. In 
earlier times the "work now undertaken by the 
Promoter Fidei was entrusted to tlie Promotor Fis- 
calis or some consistorial advocate. The Promoter 
Fidei is also an official of the Congregation of Indul- 
gences and Sacred Relics, but his main duty is per- 
formed in the processes of beatification and canoniza- 
tion, wliich are conducted by the Congregation of 
Rites. It is the special care of the Promoter of the 
Faith to prevent any nish decisions concerning mir- 
acles or virtues of the candidates for the honours of the 
altar. All documents of beatification and (’anonization 
processes must be submitted to his examination, and 
the difficulties and doubts he raises over the virtues 
and miracles are laid before the congregation and 
must be satisfactorily answered before any further 
steps can be taken in the processes. It is liis duty to 
suggest natural explanations for alleged miracles, and 
even to bring forward human and selfish motives for 
deeds that have been accounted heroic virtues. For 
the examination of witnesses outside of Rome, the 
promoter formulates the questions and he has the 
power to appoint sub-promoters to a8si.st him. All 
the processes for beatification and canonization must 
be submitted to the promoter under jiain of nullity. 
Owing to his peculiar duty of antagonizing the proofs 
put forward on behalf of persons jiroposed for saintly 
honours, the Promoter of the Faith is commonly re- 
ferred to, half jocosely, as the devil’s advocate. 

Hilung, J^ocedure at the Roman Curia (New York, 1907); 
Baart, The Roman Court (New York, 1895). 

William H. W. Fanning. 

Promulgation (Lat. promulgarc^ to make known, 
to post in public). 

I. Promulgation in General. — ^This is the act by 
which the legislative power makes legislative enact- 
ments known to the authorities entrusted with their 
execution and to the subjects bound to observe them. 
Philosophically it is a matter of dispute whether pro- 
mulgation is of the essence of a law. It seems indis- 
putable that the essential element of a law is the will 
of the legislator, but it is clear that the legislator 
should make known liis will and intention in one way 
or another. This manifestation is tlie promulgation 
of the law, whicli is not necessarily distinct from the 
very elaboration of the law, provided that this takes 
place by external acts — such as the vote of a legisla- 
tive assembly or by royal sanction. Such is the prac- 
tice observed in England and in most of the states of 
the American Union, but, as it was thought too severe, 
the legislation of various countries requires the pro- 
mulgation of laws by a special formal act, through 
which the text of the law is made known to the com- 
munity, c. g. by publication of this text in an official 
journal or bulletin of the Government. Previous to 
this publication the law dotis not take effect. The 
promulgation of a law must not be confounded with 
its publication, the object of the first being to make 
knbwn the will of the legislator, of the second to 
spread the knowledge of legislative enactments among 
subjects bound to observe them. 

II. Promulgation in Canon Law. — The Church 
has long exadted the promulgation of a law by a special 
act of the authorities: “Leges instituuntur quum pro- 


inulgantur”, a law is not really a law until it has been 
made known, says Gratian (Decretum Gratiani, pt. I, 
c. 3, diet. Vll). However, no special form is pre- 
scribed for acts of ecclesiastical authorities inferior tq 
the pope, even synodal decrees being considered suffi- 
ciently promulgated by being read in the synod. The 
Constitution “Prornulgandi” of Pius X (29 Septem- 
ber, 1908) determined the ordinary method of pro- 
mulgating pontifical laws, namely by the insertion of 
the teixt of the law in the “Acta Apostoliese Sedis“ 
(the official jniblication of the Holy See), after this 
insertion has been ordered by the secretary or the 
supreme authority of the congregation or the office 
tlirough the medium of which the pope has passed 
the law? A regulation of 5 January^ 1910, divides 
the official bulletin of the Holy See into two parts: 
in the first or official part should be inserted all docu- 
ments requiring promulgation to have the force of 
law; the second merely serves to illustrate and sup- 
plement the first. (Acta Apost. Sedis, 19 1 0, p. :17) . How- 
ever, the pope cx|)licitly reserves the right to deter- 
mine in exceptional cases another method of promulga- 
tion. Prior to this law two systems had been chiefly 
in use in the Church —provincial promulgation, until 
the end of the thirteenth century, and Roman pro- 
mulgation. During the first period promulgation 
often took place in the different ecclesiastical prov- 
inces either through special envoys or through the 
bishops. Nevertheless it is also a fact that laws 
binding in one province were also binding in others. 
During the second period the custom, which be- 
came exclusive during the fifteenth century, devel- 
oped of having the new laws read and posted iq) by 
cursorcs at Rome only, at the doors of the great 
basilicjus, the Palazzo Cancellaria, the Campo de* 
fiori, and sometimes at the Capitol. The value of this 
means of promulgation wiis disputed in modern times : 
some claimed that the Church had admitted the 
arrangements of Novels Ixvi and cxvi of Justinian, 
which required provincial promulgation for some laws; 
others maint ained that in theory publication at Rome 
was sufficient, but that the popes did not wish to bind 
the faithful before the laws were made known to them 
by the bishops; while others appealed to ancient cus- 
toms, to wdiich the pope should conform. This last 
thec^ry, made use of by the Galileans and Febronian- 
ists, furnished the State with a pret.cxt for preventing 
the promulgation of laws whicli, it did not like. A 
special method of j^romulgation was also introduced 
with the express or tacit consent of the Holy See for 
the decrees of congregations; they were publislied at 
the secretariate of the dicasteries from which they 
emanated. 

Zaccakia, De varia cedes, preesertim latince in promulgandis 
sacris constitutionibu^ disciplirui in De rebus ad historiam atque 
antiquitates ecclesia; pertinentibtis dissertationes latino;, II (Ful- 
ginia, 1781), xi; liovix, De principiis juris canonid (Paris, 1852), 
196 HQ.; Bouqttillun, Theol. moral, funtiamenlalis (Brussels, 
1890), 270 sq.; Oruagu, The Promulf/ation of Pontifical Law in 
Cath. Univ. Bull., (Wn.shington, iOOO^, 23 sq.; Simier, La 
promulgation dcs lois eccUs. in Revue augustinienne, XV (Louvain, 
1909), 154 sq. X. VaN HoVB. 

Pro Nuncio. See Nuncio. 

Proof, the establishment of a disputed or contro- 
verted matter by lawful means or arguments. Proof 
is the result of evidence; evidence is the medium of 
proof. There is no proof without evidence, but there 
may be evidence without proof . Proof is judicial, if 
offered in court; otherwise* it is extra-judicial. Proof 
is perfect, or complete, when it produces full con- 
viction, and enables the judge without further in- 
vestigation to pronm^nce sentence: imperfect, or in- 
complete, if it begets probability only. Canonists 
enumerate six kinds of perfect prooi: the unshaken de- 
position of two witnesses, whft are above ^11 suspicion; 
a public document, or other instrument having the 
force of a public document, as, for instance, a certified 
cop3' of a public instrument; conclusive presumption 
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of law; the decisive oath; judicial confession; evidence 
OS* notoriety of the fact. Imperfect or semi-proof is 
derived from the testimony of one witness only, or of 
several singular witnesses, or of two witnesses not en- 
tirely unshaken in their testimony or not beyond all 
suspicion; writings or instruments of a private charac- 
ter; a document admitted as authentic only on the 
strength of the handwriting; the necessary oath; pre- 
sumption which is only probable, not conclusive; pub- 
lic report when legally proved. Two imperfect proofs 
cannot constitute perfect proof in criminal cases, in 
which proof must be clearer than the noonday sun: in 
matrimonial cases, when there is question of the valid- 
ity of a marriage already contracted; or in civil actions 
of a grave character. With these excepticifcs two in- 
complete proofs tending to establish the same point 
may lionstitute full proof or conviction. Judicial proofs 
must as a rule be full and conclusive. There are, how- 
ever, some exceptions. Thus the testimony of but one 
witness will suflice when it is beneficial to another per- 
son and hurts no one. Likewise in summary causes of 
little moment and not prejudicial to any one, half 
proof is sufficient; also when the judge is commissioned 
to proceed, having merely examinecl into the truth of 
the fact (sola facii veritate inspecta). 

Confession^ the acknowledgment by a person that 
what IS charged or asserted by his opponent is true, 
js judicial or extra-judicial. Judicial confession 
is the best of proofs. It must be made in clear 
and definite terms, in court^ that is, before the judge 
in his official capacity, during the trial, with certain 
knowledge of the fact and also of the consequences 
of said confession, by a person not under twenty-five 
years of age, acting with full liberty and not through 
fear. Such a confession makes further proof un- 
necessary; renders valid any previous defective pro- 
ceedings; and, if made after the defendant has alreatiy 
been convicted, deprives him of the ri^ht of appeal. 
The confession may be revoked during the same 
session of court in which it was made; after an inter- 
ruption the only remedy available is to show, if po^i- 
ble, that the confession was illegal, because wanting 
in some requisite quality, as above. Ordinarily a 
confession does not militate against accomplices or 
others, but only against the one confessing. Extra- 
judicial confession, if properly proved, constitutes in 
criminal causes a grave presumption, but not perfect 
proof; in civil cases it is sufficient for the pronouncing 
of sentence, if made in the pre^?ince of the plaintiff or 
his representative find if it specifically states the cause 
or origin of the obligation. 

Instruments or Documentary Evidence, — A public 
instrument is one drawn up by a public official with the 
required formalities. If a document be the work of a 
private person, or of an official Who does not observe 
the prescribed formalities, it is a private instmment. 
Instruments to possess weight must be genuine and 
authentic. Public instruments consequently must 
bear the name,* title, and seal 6t’ the official irauing 
them. Private documents should be written in the 
presence of witnesses and attested by them. 

Presumptions. — Circumstantial, presumptive, or in- 
direct evidence, strong enough to establish a moral 
certainty, is admitted also in canon law, but it must be 
acceptpd with caution, and sentence modified in ac- 
cordance with the degree of evidence. The rati#nal 
basis of such evidence lies in the connexion of the facts 
or circumstances, known and proved, with the .fact 
at issue. A presumption consequently is more or less 
strong, according as the fact presumed is a necessary 
(vehement, very strong presupiption), or usual (strong 
presumption), or infrequent (rash, unreasdnable pre- 
sumption), consequence of the fact or facts seen, 
known, or'firovcn. ^presumption is legal, if the law 
itself draw the inference. This is of two Icinds: rebut- 
table {juris simpliciter)f which may be set aside by con- 
trary proof; conclusive (;wme/dc>Mrc), against which 


no direct proof is admitted. A presumption is natural 
(hominis) when the law permits the judge? to draw 
whatever inference he considers warrantwl by the facts 
proved; such presumptions are sometimes called pre- 
sumptions of facts. The general effect of presurni)- 
tion is to place the burden of proof on him against 
whom the presumption militates. A rash presump- 
tion is little more than mere suspicion; a grave or 
sound presumption constitutes imperfect proof, while 
a vehement presumption suffices in civil cases of not 
too great importance. Legal presumptions or pre- 
sumptions of law are of course stronger than natural 
presumptions or presumptions of facts; while specific, 
presumptions have more weight than those of a 
general character. Presumptions that favour the 
accused or the validity of an act already performed 
are preferred. 

Oatus. — Oaths, as proof, arc decisive (litis deciso- 
rium) or necessary. The decisive oath is given by the 
judge, when private interests are in question, to one of 
the litigants at the instance of the other. The case 
is decided in favour of the one taking the oath; if he 
refuse to swear, sentence is pronounced against him. 
The necessary oath is given by the judge on his own^ 
initiative, not at the request of one of the litigants, to 
complete imperfect proof, and is called supplementary; 
or to dcstrov the force of circumstantial evidence, aris- 
ing especially from current rumour, against the ac- 
cused, and is called purgative. This latter is per- 
mitted only when there is not at Icjist semi-perfect 
proof. The supplementary oath is permissible only 
when there is at least imperfect and yet not full proof. 
It is not allowed in criminal actions or in important 
civil cases, as, for example, when the validity of a mar- 
riage or a religious profession is in question. 

Public Report. — Witnesses testify as to the exist- 
ence 01 non-existence, the origin, extent, and nature 
of a public report. Their testimony does not concern 
the truth or falsehood of the report. It is for the 
judge to trace the report to its source and accept it 
at its proper value. Since, however, it is to be pre- 
sumed that public opinion is founded on fact, in civil 
matters it furnishes semi-perfect proof, when its ex- 
istence is properly established. In criminal matters it 
has less weight still, being sufficient only for an in- 
vestigation. 

Evidence of the Fact. — Evidence or notoriety of the 
fact, viz., when it is so open and evident that it can- 
not be concealed or denietl, needs no proof. Hence a 
judicial inspection or visitation of the corpus delicti 
18 often of advantage. Under this head might be 
mentioned the opinion of experts, who are appointed 
by the judge to examine certain matters and to give 
their expert testimony concerning the same. 

Rules. — Proof must be clear, specific, and in keeping 
with the charge or point at issue; otherwise confusion 
and obscurity will arise. To establish a point other 
than the one in question will avail nothing. Whether 
the evidence offered be relevant or not, the judge will 
determine. The issue must be established substan- 
tially, not necessarily in all its details. The burden 
of proof lies with the plaintiff, thou^ the defendant 
must offer proof in support of his allegations, excep- 
tions etc. What is evident needs no proof ; in cri minal 
coses this axiom applies only to what is evident in 
law, i. e. he who has the presumption of all in his 
favour is exempt from the necessity of proving his 
contention. 

Time to Introduce Evidence. — Judicial evidence 
must be introduced during the trial. Ordinarily, 
therefore, evidence may not be presented before the 
hearing of the petition or charge and the answer of the 
defendant to the' same (conteslatio litis). This rule, 
however, does not apply when the judge proceeds 
summarily or by inquiry; and likewise in certain cases 
where there is danger of the testimony being lost 
through death or other cause. Again, as a rule, no 
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will he ftdmitied after the jud^^e has closed 
ih^' 'this general mle la not applied when the 

i'klidhjr of a marriage ia in question j in criminal caaes^ 
ifi ^fcich every opportunity of defence is given the 
aeeuaed,' and Occasionaliv in other trials, where further 
fesiij^y .is considered necessary or new evidence 
haa^^teen discovered. . 

m^ry of Emdetice . — Evidence most he presented to 
tlxa' jroge dr other person commissioned to receive it. 
It nmitst be writteri doWn by the clerk in the acts or 
minutes of the trial : date of presentation of documents 
is not^ on the documents themselves and attested bv 
the signature of the clerk. Evidence in rebuttal, 
effected by witnesses, documents^ or otherwise, must 
be admitted, the final word in criminal actions being 
given to the defendant. 

Comparison of Proofs . — It belongs to the judge 
to sift the depositions of witnesses or other proof and 
to determine the relative value of conflicting evidence. 
He must consider not merely the respective number of 
witnesses but their qualincations, intellectual and 
moral, their knowledge of the facts at issue, and so on. 
The stronger proof must prevail, and when proof is 
equally divided, the accused or possessor must be 
favoured, except in privileged cases (see Examination, 
Examination of Witnesses). 

Decret. Greg. IX, I. II, tit. 18 flqq.; Taunton. Law of the 
Church, 8. V. Proof; Droste-Mehbmer, Canonical Procedure, etc., 
li; Santi, Pralectionea Juris Can., 1. II, tit. 18 aqq. 

Andrew B. Meeuan. 

Propaganda, Sacked Congregation of. — ^T he 
Sacred Congregation de Propetganda Fide^ whoso 
official title is sacra Congregatio christiano nomini 
propagando” is the department of the pontifical ad- 
ministration charged with the spread of Catholicism 
and with the regulation of ecclesiastical affairs in 
non-Catholic countries. The intrinsic importance of 
its duties and the extraordinaiy extent of its authority 
and of the territory under its jurisdiction have caused 
the cardinal prefect of Propaganda to be known as the 
“red pope”. 

I. History. — A. First Period . — Its establishment 
at Rome in the seventeenth century was owing 
partly to the necessity of communicating with new 
countries then recently discovered, and partly to 
the new system of government by congregations 
adopted during the Counter-Reformation. It is 
well known that, during this period, the defence and 
ropagation of Catholicism suggested to the Holy 
ee the establishment of a complete system of 
administrative departments, to each of which was 
assigned some special branch of Catholic interests. 
The propagation of the Faith was a matter of such 
vital importance as to demand for its work an entire 
congregation. The reconquest for the Church of 
the lands severed from it was not of greater impor- 
tance than the evangelization of the vast regions then 
being explored by courageous adventures. America, 
Africa, the Far East, opened up new lands, new 
peoples, new conquests; the Church, conscious of her 
natural mission to evangelize the world, felt obliged 
to act and to act quickly, especially as Holland and 
England, while striving eagerly for commerce and 
colonial expansion, were also bent upon spreading 
eveiywhere the doctrines of Protestantism. 

The origin of the Sacred Congregation of Prop- 
aganda has been variously accounted for; in reality 
it is the result of slow evolution. It is certain that 
it passed through two distinct periods, one formative 
and the \>ther constitutive. The first period is that 
of the cardinalitial commission de propaganda fide 
(before it had been- constituted a definite pontincal 
department or ministry). This lasted from the time 
of Gregory XIII (1572-85) to 1622, when Gregory 
XV established the congregation properly so-called. 
Gregory Xllt instituted a primary commission com- 
posed of the three cardinals, Caraffa, Medici, and 


Santorio, who were especially charged to promote* 
the union with Rome of the Oriental Christians 
(Slavs, Greeks, Syrians, Egyptians, and Abyssinians). 
Their meetings, held under the presidency of Cardinal! « 
Santorio, known as the Cardinal of Santa Severina,. 
revealed certain urgent practical needs — e. g. the- 
foundation of foreign seminaries, the printing of* 
catechisms and similar works in many languages. 
Its efforts were successful among the Ruthenians, the 
Armenians, Syrians, both Western (as those of the 
Lebanon) and Eastern (as those of Malabar). After 
the death of Gregory XIII the rapid succession of 
four popes in seven years arrested the progress of the* 
commission’s work. Clement VIll (1592-1605).. 
a pontiff of large and bold aims, was deeply interestca 
in the commission, and caused its first meeting after 
his election to be held in his presence. He retained' 
Bantorio as its president: weekly meetings were heldl 
in that cardinal’s palace, and every fifteen days the 
decisions and recommendations of the commission 
were referred to the pontiff. To this period belongs 
a very notable triumph, the union with Rome of the 
Ruthenian nation (the Little Russia of Poland) 
called the Union of Brest (1598). 

B. Second Period . — ^The death of Clement VIII 
revealed an essential weakness of the institution. 

It was a personal commission, depending for its very 
existence on the energy of its few members. Even- 
tually the meetings of the three cardinals ce.ased;; 
at the same time an active propagation of the Catholic 
Faith was kept up among both Protestants and non- 
Christians. The practical demise of the commi.ssion 
made evident the necessity of providing for its per- 
manence. The honour of accomplishing this be- 
longs to Gregory XV (1621-23). On 6 Jan., 1622, 
the pope summoned thirteen cardinals and two prel- 
ates, to whom he announced his intention of con- 
stituting a permanent and well-organized congrega- 
tion for the propagation of Catholicism, and his 
hearers were appointed members of the congreg.a- 
tion. The preliminaries of organization were dili- 
gently carriw on; on 22 June of the same year ap- 
pears the Bull “Inscrutabili Divin®”, by which 
the Sacred Ck)ngregation de propaganda fide was in- 
stituted, compost of thirteen cardinals and two prel- 
ates, to whom were added a secretary and a con- 
suitor. Its first presidents were Cardinal Sauli, 
dean of the Sacred College, and Cardinal Ludovisi, 
nephew of the pope dnd founder of the Irish College 
at Rome. On the same day provision was made 
for the support of the congregation by the Con- 
stitution “Romanum Decet”. It assigned to Prop- 
aganda the tassq deW anello (ring -tax) assessed on 
each newly appointed cardinal (500 gold scudi, 
later 600 silver scudi). On 14 Dec. of the same year 
was published the Constitution “Cum Inter Multi- 
pUccs”, and on 13 June, 1623, another Constitution, 
**Cum Nuper”, botl^of which conferred on the congre- 
gation ample privileges and immunities in order to 
facilitate and accelerate its labours. When the 
financial management increased in importance, the 
pope ordered that each of the thirteen cardinals 
should direct it in turn; at a later date a single car- 
dinal was placed at the head of the financial depart- 
ment. The death of Gregory XV (1624) prqvented 
thsi founder of the congregation from completing its 
organization; happily, his successor. Urban Vlll 
(1623*^), was Cardinal Barberini, one of the efrig- 
inal thirteen members of the congregation. 

After the death of Cardinals Sauli and Ludovisi, 
Urban VIII directed tjiat there should be but one 
prefect ^neral of the congregation, and nominated* 
to the office his brother. Cardinal ^tonio Barberini 
(29 Dec., 1632). At the sam^ time he a^fpointed his 
nephew, a second Cardinal Antonio Barberini, as the 
auxiliary of the preceding, and later made him his 
euccemr. These two open the series of prefects 
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general of Propa.gajida. It was clear to Urban Vlll 
that the impulse f^ven to the establishment of ec- 
clesiastical seminaries by the Council of Trent had 
already produced excellent results, even in the vast 
,[)rovince of the Propaganda, through the agency of 
the numerous national colleges then founded^ e. g. at 
Rome, the German, English, Greek, Maronite, 
Scots, and other colleges. But he also saw that it 
was necessary to establish a central seminary for the 
missions where young ecclesiastics could be ^ucated, 
not only for countries which had no national college 
but also for such as were endowed with such institu- 
tions. It seemed very desirable to have, in every 
country, priests educated in an international college 
where they could acquire a larger personal acquain- 
tance, and establish in youth relations thii might 
be mutually helpful in after life. Thus arose the 
seminary of the Propaganda known as the Collegiiun 
IJrbanum, from the name of its founder. Urban VlII. 
It was established by the Bull “Iminortalis Dei*’, 
of 1 Aug., 1627, and placed under the immediate 
direction of tlie Congregation of Propaganda. The 
congregation itself developed so rapidly tliat it be- 
came eventually necessary to divide its immense 
domain into various secretariates and commissions. 
This continuous increase of its labours dates from its 
very earliest years. In the beginning the meetings 
of the congregation were held in the presence of the 
poi3e; soon, however, the pressure of business grew 
to be so great that the general prefect and the general 
secretary were authorized to transact all current busi- 
ness, with the obligation of placing before the pope, 
at stated intervals, the more important matters, which 
is still the custom. In extent of territory, in ex- 
ternal and internal organization, and in jurisdiction, 
the congregation has undergone modifications ac- 
cording to the needs of the times; but it may be said 
that its definite organization dates from about 1650. 

II. Teuuitorial Jurisdiction. — ^As a general 
principle, it was understood that the territory of 
Propaganda was (apart from the Catholics of all the 
Oriental rites) conterminous with those countries 
that were non-Catholic in government. Naturally 
there were, and arc, exceptions: for example, Russia 
depends, ecclesiastically, upon the Congregation of 
Extraordinary Ecclesiastical Affairs, since it is neces- 
sary to treat all Russian affairs through governmental 
channels. The territorial jurisdiction of Prop^anda 
was before the promulgation of the Constitution 
“Sapienti Consilio” as followsi in Europe, Great 
Britain and Gibraltar, Sweden and Norway, Den- 
mark, Germany (Saxony, Anhalt, Mecklenburg, 
Schaumburg, Oldenburg, Lauenburg, Hamburg, 
Bremen, Liibeck, Schleswig-Holstein), Holland, Lux- 
emburg, some places in Switzerland (Mesolcina and 
Calanca in the Grisons, St. Maurice in the Canton 
of Valais), the Balkan peninsula (Bosnia. Her- 
zegovina, and Greece); in the New World, the 
United States, Canada, Lower California, the Lesser 
Antilles (British atid Danish), Jamaica and Honduras, 
some missions in Peru, Patagonia; all Oceanica ex- 
cept the Philippines; all Asia except the Russian 
possessions; all Africa. As to the Catholics of 
the Oriental rites, they are subject personally 
(that is, wherever they may be) to Propaganda, 
llieir division by rites generally corresponds to their 
nationality. These rites are: the Armenian, f^ 
quent (besides, of course, in Armenia) in Austria, 
Persia, and Egypt; the pu!*e Coptic Rite (in Egypt); 
the Abyssinian Coptic Rite, to which belong a few 
faithful in Abyssinia and in the Italian colony of 
Eritrea; the pure Greek Rite, including some com- 
munities in Southern Italy anR a very few^in Tur- 
key; the RumaiQ^ian Greek Rite, with adherents 
among the lUimanians of Hungary and Transylvania; 
the Ruthenian Greek Rite, or that of the Little 
Russians in Austria and Russia; the Bulgarian Greek 


Rite, in Bulgaria and in Macedonia; the Melohite 
Greek Rite (Graeco-Syrian), which includes the 
Catholics of Greece, also hellenized natives of Syria 
and Palestine; the unmixed Syrian Ri%i (Western 
Syrian), or that of the Syrians of the plain of Syria 
and Palestine; the Syro-Maronite Rite (Western 
Syrian) or the (Syrian) Maronites of Mount Lebanon; 
the Syro-Chaldean Rite (Eastern Syrian) i. e. Syria 
in the Persian Empire; the Malabar Rite (Eastern 
Syrian), i. e. the Catholics of Malabar in South- 
western India. Among most of these peoples there 
has set in a remarkable tide of emigration to the New 
World, especially to North America, whither the 
Ruthenians and Maronites emigrate in large numbers. 

In the Constitution ^^Sapienti Consilio” of Pius 
X (29 June, 1908), the plan was followed of entrusting 
to Propaganda those countries of Europe and Amer- 
ica where the ecclesiastical hierarchy is not established. 
Great Britain, Holland, Luxemburg, Canada, and the 
United States were therefore removed from its 
jurisdiction; on the other hand, all the vicariates and 
prefectures Apostolic of America and the Philip- 
pines, which were formerly subject to the Congrega- 
tion of Extraor- 
dinary Ecclesi- 
astical Affairs, 
were placed under 
Propaganda. A 
departure from 
the general plan 
was in leaving 
Australia under 
the jurisdiction of 
the latter congre- 
gation, with the 
addition of St- 
Pierre, in Marti- 
nique, and Gua- 
deloupe. Another 
restriction of the 
Dowers of Prona- Seal op the Sacred Conorsuation 
ganda effected by Propaganda 

the new Ic^lation was, that all matters apper- 
taining to faith, the sacraments (particularly matri- 
mony), rites, and religious congregations — as such, 
even though they were exclusively devoted to the 
work of the missions — were assign^ to the care of 
the respective congregations: those of the Holy 
Office, the Sacraments, Rites, and Regulars. 

III. External Organization. — The organiza- 
tion of Propaganda is developed externally by means 
of delegations, dioceses, vicariates, prefectures, 
simple missions, and colleges. The Apostolic delega- 
tions arc established to maintain immediate repre- 
sentatives of the Holy Sec in places where they seem 
to be needed by reason of the growth of the Church 
in organization and in numbers. Their personnel 
is composed of an Apostolic delegate and an auditor, 
subject to Propaganda. They are as follows: in 
Europe, those of Constantinople and of Greece 
(Athens); in Asia, those of the East Indies (Kandy 
in Ceylon), of Mesopotamia, Kurdistan, and Armenia 
Minor (Mosul), of Persia (Urumiah), of Syria (Beirut); 
in Africa, that of Egypt and Arabia (Alexandria). 
The dioceses as a rule consist of a bishop, who holds 
the title to the see and administers the local govern- 
ment with the aid of a cathedral chapter and a 
pt^ochial clergy. A diocesan organization (I.atin 
Rite) exists in the following Propaganda countries: 
in Europe, Bosnia and Herzegovina, Rumania, Bul- 
garia, Abyssinia, Greece; in America, Guadeloupe 
and St-Pierre, Martinique; in Oceania, Australia 
and New Zealand; in Asia, Smyrna^ India, and Japan; 
in Africa, the Mauritius and the Seychelles. The 
Oriental Catholics .(Uniats), except those of the 
Abyssinian-Coptic, the Unmixed Greek, and the 
Gra)co«Bulgarian Rites, are also organized in dio- 
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CC6GS. Tbe vicariates Apostolic arc missions at the 
head of each of which is placed a bishop who acts 
iis representative of the pope in the local government. 
The prefectures Apostolic are missions of minor im- 
portance, each of which has at its head an ecclesaistic, 
not a bishop, with the title of prefect Apostolic. 
Those territories of Propaganda which are not or- 
ganized as dioceses are either vicariates or prefec- 
tures; their number inci*easc8 rapidly, since every 
year some vicariate Apostolic is divided, or some 
prefecture is raised to the dignity of a vicariate or 
some new prefecture is created. The simple missions 
are few and mostly in Africa. They represent an 
uncertain or transitory condition that may be readily 
strengthened by the establishment of an Apostolic 
prefecture. 

The colleges are institutions for the education of 
the clergy, intended cither to supply clergy for mis- 
sions that have no native clergy or to give a better 
education to the native clergy for the apostolate in 
their own country. The central seminary of Prop- 
aganda is, as has been said, the Urban College, 
established in the palace of the congregation at Home. 
The immediate superiors are two prelates, one the 
general secretary of the congregation, and the other 
the rector. In this college may be found students 
from all the territories subject to Propaganda, but 
from nowhere else. The average number of its 
resident students is about one hundred and ten. 
It has its own schools, which are attended by many 
other students not subject to Propaganda — e. g. 
the Bohemian College. Besides the preparatory 
training, these schools offer courses of philosophy 
and theolo^, and confer the academic degrees of 
Baclielor, Licentiate, and Doctor of Theology. The 
number of students in these schools exceeds five 
hundred. In Rome the College of the Holy Apostles 
Peter and Paul, for Italian missionaries (Lower 
California and China), and the College of St. Anthony, 
for Franci.scan missionaries (especially in China), 
are subject to Propaganda, which also exercises 
jurisdiction over the following missionary colleges 
outside of Rome; St. Caloccrus, at Milan, for Italian 
missionaries to China and India; St. Charles, at 
Parma (China); Brignole-Salc, at Genoa (without 
local designation of mission); Instituto per la 
Nigrizia (for negroes of the Sudan), at Verona; 
College for African Missions, at Lyons, especially for 
French missionaries to Africa; Seminary of Foreign 
Missions, at Paris (India, Indo-China, China, Japan); 
Mill Hill Seminary, near London, for the missionaries 
of the Society of St. Joseph (India, Central Africa, 
Malay Peninsula) ; House of St. Joseph, Hozendaal 
(for Dutch .students of the Mill Hill Society) ; House 
of St. .loseph, Brixen in the Tyrol (for German stu- 
dents of the same society) ; four colleges of the Society 
of the Divine Word, at Steyl (Holland), at Heiligen- 
kreuz (Gtirmany), and at St. Gabriel, near Vienna, 
for the students of the same society whose missionary 
fields are in the United States, South America, 
Oceania, China, and Africa; College of All Hallows, 
Dublin, for Irish missionaries; American College at 
I^uvain, for missionaries to the United States. 
The national colleges at Rome subject to the Prop- 
anda are: the (ireck, Ruthenian, Armenian^ and 
aronitc colleges. It also exercises jurisdiction 
over the Albanian College at Scutari, the Collie of 
Pulo-Penang (Prince of Wales Island) in Indo- 
China, belonging to the Society of Foreign Missions 
at Paris for the native Indo-Chinese clergy. Before 
the ap]X3arance of the Constitution “Sapienti 
Consilio^^ the American, Canadian, English, Irish, 
and Scots Colleges at Rome, the English College at 
Lisbon, t.he English and the Scots College at Valla- 
dolid, and the Irish College at Paris were all subjedi 
to Propaganda. 

The auxiliaries of this vast organization are all 
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religious orders and regular congregations of men and 
women to which foreign missions are confided. Their 
number is very great. The principal orders (Bcrib- 
dictine, Franciscan, Dominican, Carmelite, Jesuit 
etc.) have charge of numerous missions. During • 
the nineteenth century many regular societies of mis- 
sionary priests and missionary sisters entered ac- 
tively, and with great success, on missionary labours 
under the direction of the congregation. The prin- 
cipal colleges of these auxiliary bodies (not directly 
subject to Propa^nda) are: at Rome, the Colleges 
of Bt. Fidelis (Capuchin) ’ and St. Isidore (Irish 
Franciscans), and the Irish Augustinian College; 
outside of Rome, the college at Schboten near Brussels 
(Missionaries of the Immaculate Heart of Mary), 
the seminary of the African Missions at Lyons 
(White Fathers) etc. 

IV. Internal Orqanization. — ^The internal or- 
ganization of Prop^anda is the result of almost three 
centuries of experience. All its works are carried 
on by means of a general eardinalitial congregation, 
two eardinalitial prefectures, and several permanent 
commissions. The general congregation is composed 
of all the cardinals of Propaganda chosen by the Pope 
'^Eminentissimi Patres Consilii Christiano iiomini 
Propagando”. The chief authority of Propaganda 
resides in this body. The creation and division of 
dioceses, vicariates, and prefectures, the scleetion 
of bishops and other ordinary superiors of missions, 
matrimonial causes, ecclesiastical appeals, and the 
like, all come under its jurisdiction. It holds a regular 
meeting twice a month and deals alterruitely witli the 
affairs of the Latin and the Oriental rites. Only 
the cardinal-members of Propaganda are present, 
together with two prelates, the general secretary, am I 
the secretary of the Oriental rites. To the general 
prefect of Propaganda, a cardinal, belongs the duty 
of despatching all current business and all matters 
pertaining to the General Congregation. He is the 
ordinary head of Propaganda. Tlie General Pre- 
fecture has subject to it two secretariates: the Gen- 
eral Secretariate and the Secretariate of Oriental 
rites. The general secretary (always a prelate. 
Monsignor) is the chief assistant of the cardinal pre- 
fect, and the immediate head of the General Secre- 
tariate. He countersigns all letters addressed by 
the cardinal prefect to persons outside of Rome, and 
signs all letters from the prefecture destined to points 
in Rome (except to cardinals and ambassadors, 
letters for whom are^signed by the cardinal prefect 
alone). An under-secretary has been added by the 
Constitution “Sapient! CJonsilio”. The Secretary 
of the Oriental rites is the head of his secretariate, 
and is charged with duties analogous to those of the 
general secretary, of whom he is independent. 

Each of the secretariates has its minulanli, scrittorij 
and protocollisti. There are also the General Ar- 
chives, and a Despatch Office. The ininutanii (so 
called because one pf their duties is^ to prepare the 
minutes of decrees and letters which are afterwards 
rc-copied by the scriltori) are officials occupied with 
the subordinate affairs of certain regions. We may 
note here the simplicity and the industry of the Prop- 
aganda secretariate: only six minulanli attend to> 
the affairs of the countries of the Latin Rite subject, 
to the congregation. Apropos of the authotrity of 
Prof^aganda we shall see what a vast deal of work 
is involved in the ordinary^ despatch of this work. 
The mfnuUmtiy in addition to making minutes of tho 
ordinary acts of the secretariate, prepare the ponenzCy 
i. e. the printed copies of the propositions or cases 
destined to come bcfgrc the general eardinalitial 
congregation. Every week each of the two secrc-* 
tariates holds a meeting (congresso) «in the presence 
of the cardinal prefect, of its bwn secrctihy, and of 
the head of the other secretariate. At this meeting: 
each miniUante reports on all matters for the settle- 
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ment of which reference to the pertinent set of 
clocuraents may be necessary, he gives oral informa- 
tioiis etc. After hearing the report of the inimiUtnte 
jiiicl t he opinion of the Secretary (ioiicerned, sometimes 
*of all others present, the cardinal ])refoct issues an 
order to reply, or to defer the case, or to send it up 
to the general congregation. The scriilori copy all 
documents that are to be despatched, while the 
protocollisii stamp, number, and register all papers 
received and sent out. Records of the earliest pro- 
ceedings of the congregation, dating from its first 
establishment, are preserved in the General Archives, 
or Record Office. Finally, there is the Despatch 
Office (ufficio di spedizione)^ which keeps its own regis- 
ter of all documents issuing from Propagaiicla, and 
sees to their actual forwarding. The office of con- 
suitor is filled gratuitously by a number of prelates, 
to whom the secretariates send such of the ponenze 
as are of litigious na- 
t u r e — matrimonial 
causes, diocesan dif- 
ficulties, etc. These 
coiisultors arc re- 
(piested to expi'css 
theii- opinions, which 
ai'(‘ then attached 
to the ponenze and 
presented thenavith 
to the cardinals at 
the General Congn*- 
gation. The Orieii tal 
S(»cretariate ei n i )loys 
interpreters - eccle- 
siastics who translal e 
all current corr(‘spon- 
dence in Arabic, Ar- 
menian,etc., and who 
are sworn to ])erform 
their work faithfully. 

The method of 
treatment ap|)lied 
by Propaganda to an 
ordinary case may 
be described as fol- 
lows: A letter ad- 
dressed to the con- 
gregation is opcaicd 

by the cardinal pre- Palace of Puupaoanua, 

feet who annotates 

it with some terse official formula in Latin, embodying 
his first instructions (e. g. that a precis of the antecedent 
corresponden(;e relating to this matter is to be made). 
Then the letter goes fo the Frotocollo, where it is 


with rapidity and regularity under the immediate 
responsibility of the several persons who have charge 
of the matter in its various stages, • 

Before the Constitution “Sapienti Consilio’* 
the second cardinalitial Prefecture of Projiaganda 
was that of the cardinal prefect of finance, to whom 
are cntrusled the finances of Propaganda, the ex- 
penses, subsidies etc. Decisions regarding subsidies 
pertained either to the cardinal prefect or to the 
General Congregation, or to the Board of Finance 
(congresso ecoriomico), which met as an executive 
committee for the transaction of the most important 
oniinary business with which the General Congre- 
gation was entrusted. This Prefecture of Finance 
was compost'd of f;he gt'iieral prefect, the cardinal 
prefect of finance, and of some other cardinal of 
the General Congregation. Pius X, however, by 
the above mentioned Constitution, suppressed the 
Prefecture of Fi- 
nance, and its func- 
tions arc now dis- 
charged by the Gen- 
(iral Prefecture. 
W ith the Prefecture 
of F i n a n c e was 
joined l.he executive 
ollice of the Rev- 
erend (Chamber of 
( 'h iittc'ls ( A zienda 

della Reverenda Ca- 
mera degli Spogli)f 
i. e. the effective 
administration of the 
revenues collected 
from vacant bene- 
fi(5es ispogli)f one of 
the sources of rev- 
enue of Propaganda. 

The two perma- 
nent commissions of 
Propaganda are: one 
for the revision of 
Synodal Decrees 
(provincial or dio- 
cesan) in countries 
subject to Propa- 
ganda and one for 
I'lAzzA «1 SI AOSA, Rome thc! repsion of litur- 

gical books of the 
Orient al rites. Each of those Commissions is presided 
over by a cardinal, has for secretary a prelate, and 
is always in close communication with its own secre- 
tariate. 




Palace of Piiupaganua, Piazza di Siao.va, Rome 


stamped and regist,crod, and its object noted on the 
outside. The chief minutanle reports on its object 
and on the note made by the cardinal to the secre- 
tary concerned, and writes the corresponding order 
of the secretary. Supposing the order should be to 
write a letter, the folio is given "to tlie minutanle^ 
who draws up his minute according to the instruc- 
tions of the cardinal prefect and of the secretary, 
he then passes it on to the scritlorej who copio,s it, 
and verifies the copy. This copy, with all the cor- 
respondence in the case, is returned (supposing it to 
be matter to be sent away from Rome) to the cardinal 
prefect, who signs it and remits it to the secretarv: 
The^secretary countersigns it and passes it on to tne 
Despatch Office, which, aW^cr returning to thc^pro- 
tocollo (for preservation) the other correspondence of 
the case under consideration, registers it, encloses all 
matter to be forwarded in an envelope, writes thereon 
the postal weight, and sends iB on to the Account- 
.ing Office. Here the postal weight is verified, the 
stamps affixe\(^l, anci the Jotter forwarded to the Post 
Office. By this system everything is under control, 
from the subject-matter of the correspondence to 
the cost of postage. The whole routine is completed 


V. Faculties. — ^The faculties (authority) of the 
Congregation of Propaganda arc very extensive. 
To the other pontifical congregations are assigned 
quite specific matters: the only restriction on Prop- 
aganda is that of territory, i. e. while one congre- 
gation is concerned with rites, a second with bishops 
and regulars, a third with marriage, a fourth with 
subsulies etc., Propaganda deals with all such matters, 
in a practical way, for all the countries subject to it. 
Thus, the nomination of a bishop, the settlement of a 
matrimonial case, the granting of an indulgence, are 
within the jurisdiction of Propaganda. The limits 
of its jurisdiction are practical rather than theoretical; 
in general, it mtiy be said that Propaganda is au- 
thorized to deal with matters peculiar to the otlier 
congregations, when such matters are presented as 
practical cases, i. e. when they do not raise questions 
of a technical character, or of general bearing, or are 
not of a class specifically reserved ,to some other de- 
partment of the pontifical administration. This is 
more particularly true of the Congregation of the 
Holy Office. Matrimonial cases arc very frequently 
brought before -Propagamla, especially those in which 
the marriage is alleged to be invalid, either as null 
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from the beginning or because it was never consum- 
mated. The procedure in such crises is as simple 
as it is practical: Propaganda having been appealed 
to by one party, directs the local episcopal court to 
hold a canonical trial and to report its results to the 
congregation, it being understood that both parties, 
defendant and plaintiff, may protect themselves by 
legal counsel at their own expense. When the con- 
gregation has received the record of the local court, 
it transmits the siimc to a consultor with a request 
for his opinion on the objective status of the ques- 
tion at issue {pro rei veritate). If the opinion be in 
favour of the nullity or of the non-consummation of 
the marriage, then the record, together with the 
opinion of the consultor, is sent on to a second con- 
s^tor (pro vinculi dc/e/wione), whose duty it is to 
set forth the grounds, more or less conclusive, that 
can be adduced in favour of the validity, or con- 
summation, of the marriage, and therefore of its 
indissolubility. The local record and the opinions 
of the consultors {ponmza) arc then printed in as 
many copies as there are cardinal-judges in the con- 
gregation. This printed ponenza is sent to each of 
these cardinals (the printed document is held to be 
secret, being looked on as manuscript) that they may 
examine the matter. One of them {cardinale po~ 
nente) is selected to summarize the entire case, 
and to him are finally turned over the local record 
and the opinions of the consultors, with the obliga- 
tion of reporting on the case at the next General 
Congregation. At this meeting, the cardinals, after 
mature discussion, pronounce judgment. Their 
decision is immediately submitted to the pope, who 
ratifies it, if he sees fit, and orders the proper decree 
to be issued. 

It should be added that all these proceedings are 
absolutely without expense to the litigants {gratis 
quocumqiLe tilulo)^ i. e. no one is ever called on for 
any payment to the congregation because or on ac- 
count of any favour or decision. Thus, the wealth- 
iest Catholic in America, Great Britain, Holland, or 
Germany, who has brought a matrimonial c:isc before 
Propaganda, pays literally nothing, whatever the 
judgment may be. There are no chancery expenses, 
and nothing is collected even for the printing of the 
diocesan records, consultors^ opinions, etc. This fact 
shows how absurd are certain calumnies uttered 
against the Holy See, esi)ecially in connexion with 
matrimonial cases, as though the annulment of a 
marriage could be procured at Home by the use of 
money. Were such the purpose of the Roman Curia, 
it would not exempt the richest countries of the 
world — those precisely in which it is easiest for per- 
sons of opulence to institute legal proceedings — • 
from any expense, great or small, direct or indirect. 

VI. Incidental Features. — Propagamla for- 
merly possessed a valuable museum, the Museo Bor- 
giano (situated in the palace), so called because it 
was given by Cardinal Stefano Borgia, who was 

f eneral prefect early in the eighteenth century, 
t once contained precious Oriental codices, es- 
pecially Sahidic (Coptic of the Thebaid) now 
reserved with other Coptic codices in the Vatican Li- 
rary, for the greater convenience of students. It pos- 
sesses at the present time an important cabinet of 
medals and many ethnological curiosities sent as gifts 
by missionaries in far distant lands, and scattered 
through the Palace of Propaganda arc many valuable 
paintings of the old masters. Propaganda also 
conducted, until within recent years, the famous 
Polyglot printing press whence, for some centuries, 
issued liturgical ^nd catechetical books, printed 
in a multitude of alphabets. Among its most note- 
worthy curios is a Japanese alphabet in wooden 
blocks, one of the first seen in Europe. The Prop- 
agwda Press issued, among other publications, an 
official statiatical annual of the missions conducted 


by the congregation (Missiones Catholics cura S. 
Congreg. de Propaganda Fide descript®), as well as 
the “Collectanea”, a serial record of pontifical acts 
relating to the business of the congregation. In 1884 
the Italian Government liquidated the real estate' 
of Propaganda, leaving it only its palace, the neigh- 
bouring Mignanelli palace for the use of its schools, 
its printing press, and two villas used as summer 
resorts for the students of the Urban College. 

One of the customs of Propaganda, worthy of 
special mention, is the gift of a fan to all employees 
at the beginning of the summer. This custom ap- 
pears to have arisen in the early days, when fans were 
sent from China by the missionaries. It is cus- 
tomary i(pr the Urban College to hold, at Epiphany, 
a solemn “Accademia Polyglotta”, to symbolize 
the world-wide unity of the Catholic Church. At 
this accadvmia the Propaganda students recite poems 
in their respcTlive mother tongues. Invited guests 
always find it very interesting to listen to this medley 
of the strangest languages and dialects. Another 
custom of th«i Urban College is that evc^ry graduate 
student {alumno\ wherever he may be in the pursuit 
of his ministry, is bound to write? every year a letter 
to the cardinal prefect, to let him know how the writer^s 
work is progressing and how he fares himself. The 
cardinal answers immediately, in a letter of paternal 
encouragement and counsel. By this means there is 
maintained a bond of affliction and of mutual good- 
will between the “great mother” — as the “Prop- 
agandists”, or the alumni of Propaganda, designate 
the congregation — and her most distant sons. 

The names of many distinguished persons appear 
in the records of Propaganda, notably in the catalogue 
of its cardinals, prelates, and officials. Among the 
cardinal prefects entitled to special mention arc the 
following: Giuseppe Sagripanti (d. 1727), a meri- 
torious reformer of Homan judicial procedure; the 
very learned Barnabite Sigisinondo Gerdil (d. 1802); 
Stefano Borgia, patron of Oriental studies, protector 
of the savant Zoega (d. 1804); Krcole Consalvi (d. 
1824), the great diplomatist, Secretary of State to 
Pius VII, at whose death he was made pri^fect gen- 
eral of Propaganda by Leo XII; Mauro CappelUiri, 
later Gregory XVI, who w'as prefect general from 1826 
to his election as pope (1831). Among the Gereral 
Secretaries (who usually become cardinals) the fol- 
lowing are particularly worthy of special mention: 
Domenico Passional, created cardinal in 1738; 
Nicol6 Forfiguerra, a distinguished man of letters 
(d. 1739); the erudite Angelo Mai, secretary from 
1833 to 1838. The list of missionaries sent forth by 
Propaganda has been long and glorious, containing 
the names of many martyrs. The protomartyr of 
Propaganda is St, Fidelis of Sigmaringen, a German 
Capuchin missionary in Grisons, Switzerland. 
The Calvinists killed him in the village of Seniis, 
24 April, 1022. He was canonized by Benedict 
XIV in 1740. Bropaganda holds at all times a 
grateful memory of the Discalced Carmelites. It 
was they who vigorously urged the Holy See to found 
the congregation, foremost among them being 
Domenico di Gesil c Maria, general of the order. In 
the original act of its foundation he appears as a 
member. Tommaso da Gesfi, another Carmelite, 
opportunely published in 1613, at Antwerp/ a Latin 
work on the obligation of preaching the Gospel to all 
natiops. • , * 

Many authors have treated of Propaganda very inaccurately, 
and have confused the ancient and recent systems of adminis- 
tration. The most reliable of the earlier writers are: Dm Luca, 
II Cardimile PnUico; Cornbliuh, Informazioni intomo at 
CardinalalM (Rome, 1053y Brybr and Mrnzrl, Breve tomr 
pendium nist. S. Congr. de Prop. Fide (Kdnigsberg, 1721^.* 
Pollard, Le« minialres ecclSeiaHlipiea du S. Sihge (T^yons, 1878) ; 
Leoa, Pralectionea in textum iuip.a canbnici ^Rome, 1808); 
Anon., Isa Propaganda e la convereione de* auo% beni immoMli 
(Rome, 1884); ITumphrbt, r/r6« et Orbis (London, 1800), SSO' 
388. Cf. also Mrykr, Die Propaganda, ihre Provimen und ihr 
Recht; Banobn, Die rdmiache Curie (MOnstcr. 1854); Pripbr in 
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Rbmwche Quartahchrift^ I (1889), for the Archives. For the 
most important Coptic codices formerly preserved by Propaganda 
soff ZoEGA, CatalogiM Codic. Coj^. MSS. Muacei Borgiani (Rome, 
1810); Meier, Die Propaganda (Gottingen, 1852); Lbitner, 
^ De Curia Romana (1909). 

U. Bbniqni. 

Propagation of the Faith, The Society for the, 
is an international association for the assistance by 
prayers and alms of Catholic missionary priests, 
brothers, and nuns engaged in prcacliing the Gospel 
in heathen and non-Catholic countries. 

I. Origin and Development. — It was founded in 
Lyons, France, in 1822, as a result of the distress of 
missions in both East and West. In 1815, Bishop 
Dubourg of New Orleans was in Lyons collejting alms 
for his diocese, which was in a precarious condition. 
To a Mrs. Petit, whom he had known in the United 
States, he expressed the idea of founding a charitable 
association for the siipiiort of liouisiana missions, 
which suggestion she cordially embraced, but could 
procure only small alms among her friends and 
acquaintances. In. 1S20, Pauline Jaricot of T.yons 
received a letter from her brother, a student at the 
Seminary of St-Sulpice, in which he de.scribed the 
extreme poverty of the members of the Foreign 
Missions of Paris. She conceived the idea of forming 
an as.sociation whose members would contribute one 
cent a wec»k for the missions. The membership rose 
to a thousand and the offerings were sent to Asia. 
In 1822, Father lngle.si, Vicar-General of New Or- 
leans, was sent to Lyons by Bishop Dubourg to visit 
his benefactors and reanimate their zeal. Seeing the 
success of Miss Jaricot, tlioy thought at first of estab- 
lishing a similar .society for American missions, but 
decided to iinit(^, instcwl of dividing, efforts. 

A meeting of the friends of the missions called by 
Father Inglesi was attended by twelve ecclesiastics 
and laymen, and on 3 May, 1822, the Society for the 
Propagation of the P'aith was formally established. 
Its object was declared to be to help Catholic mission- 
aries by prayers and alms. It was understood that 
the new association should be catholic, that is, en- 
deavour to enlist the sympathy of all Cat holics, and 
iissist all missions, without regard to situation and 
nationality. However, it is not the aim of the society 
to help ‘‘Catholic countries'’, no matter how great 
t.heir needs may be, for that reason P^rance, Italy, 
Austria, Spain, Portugal, etc. have never receiv^ 
help from it. P\)r the same reason, as soon jis missions 
are able to exist by their own efforts the society with- 
draws its aid, because demands are many and re- 
sources inadequate. In 1823, a delegate wiis sent to 
Rome and Pius VII heartily approved the new under- 
taking and granted the indulgences and other spiritual 
privileges that permanently enrich the society, which 
judgment has been ratified by all his successors. In 
1840, Gi*egory XVI placed the society in the rank of 
UniversaL Catholic institutions, and on 25 March, 
1904, in the first year of his pontificate, Pius X recom- 
mended it to the charity of all the faithful, praising 
its work, confirming its privileges, and raising the 
feast of its patron, St. P’rancis Xavier, to a higher rite. 
A large number of provincial and national councils 
(especially the III Council of Baltimore, 1884), as well 
as thousands of bishops from all part.s of the world, 
have likewise enacted decrees and published letters in 
fayour of its development. It receives contributions 
froigi all parts of the Christian world. , 

^ Organization. — The organization is extremely 
simple. To become a member it is necessary to recite 
daily a prayer for the miasions, and contribute at least 
•five cents monthly to the geneiPal fund. As the society 
is ordinarily or^sanized in the parishes, the usual 
method foregathering tfie contributions is to form the 
associates into bands of ten, of whom one acts as a 

{ iromoter. These offerings are turned over to some 
ocal or diocesan director and finally forwarded to the 


general committee. Besides the ordinary members, 
there are special members who contribute personally 
six dollars a year, and perpetual members who con- 
tribute at one time a sum of at least forty rlollars. The 
official organ of the society is the “Annals of the 
Propagation of the P'aith”, the first number of which 
appeared in France in 1822. At present 350, (X)0 
copies of that publication are printed bi-rnonthly in 
French, Engli.sh, Gorman, I talian, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Dutch, Polish, Flemish, Ba-squo, Maltese, and the 
dialects of Brittany. The “Annals” contains letters 
from mi.ssionaries, news of the missions, and reports of 
all money recreivivl and apport.ioned by the society. 
An illustrated magazine, “Catholic Missions”, is also 
published bj'^ the socnefy in Italy, France, England, 
Gcmiany, Holland, Spain, Poland, Hungary, and the 
United States. 

Administration. — The Society for the Propagation 
of the Faith take.s no part in sel(M;ting missionaries, 
appointing thc*m to their field of work, or training 
them for it, and does not concern itself with the ad- 
ministration of the missions. Its aim is merely to 
assist rnissioiiiiries chosen, trauied, and sent forth by 
the usual authorities of the Church. The society is 
a<lministered by two central councils, each composed 
of twelve clergymen and laymen of recognized ability 
and knowledge of bu.sine.ss affairs, and distinguished 
for zeal and piety. These councils, one of which is in 
Lyons and the other in Paris, are self-recruiting, and 
the work performed by tlu'ir members is entirely 
gratuitous. They keep in close touch with the mis- 
sions, serve as headquarters for the distribution of the 
alms received from the delegates of the society, to 
whom they pass success! v’^ely from the diocesan and 
parochial directors, and I, he promoters of bands of ten. 
livery year, at the? end of January, the offerings of the 
mcnibei*s of the society all over the world arc for- 
warded to these central bureaux, and the tot al amount 
is divided among all the missions of the earth. With 
conscientious care and imparl iality the reports of the 
superiors of the missions, bishops, vicars and prefects 
Apostolic are studied and all allotments recom- 
mended, in accordance with the extent and necessities 
of each mis?.sion, and in consideration of the desires of 
the pope and the data furnished l>y the Congregation 
of the Propags nda. The I yons Central Council first 
goes over this work. The result of its labours is re- 
vised by the Paris Cent ral Council, which, with close 
attention and solicitude, approves, augments, or re- 
duces the sum recommended :is it considers necessary 
or advisable. Then both councils agree upon the 
allotments which are sent to each mission. It is a law 
of the society to make it.s affairs public, and each year 
an integral account of all money received, all appro- 
priations made, and all expenditures is published in the 
“Annals”. The society does not deal in investments 
and has no permanent f und. At t he beginning of each 
year the total sum collected during the past year is 
distributed, and the missions arc always at the mercy 
of the faithful. 

Results Obtained. — In 1822, the society collected 
a little more than .MOOO.OO. The sura was divided in 
three parts, of which one was assigned to the Eastern 
missions, the other two to Louisiana and Kentucky. 
At present about three hundred dioceses, vicariates 
and prefectures Apostolic receive assistance and the 
total amount collected up to 1010, inclusively, is $78,- 
846,872.51. The following will show the part each 
country hius taken in furnishing this sum. and in what 
year the society was established there: 

Society establi.shed : — 

1822, France .$48,820,632.53 

1825, Belgium 4,421,992.00 

1827, Germany and Austria-Hun- 

pary 7,393,275.52 

1827, Italy 5,814,204.95 

1827, Switzerland 970.494.03 


t 
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1827, Balkan States $364,835.95 

1833, Canada, Mexico, West Indies . . 1,384,418.59 

1837, Gre^it Britain and Ireland .... *2,593,644.88 

1837, Holland 1,325,100.98 

1837, Portugal 502,619,84 

1837, Russia and Poland 72,353.50 

1839, Spain 866,570.50 

1840, United States 2,749,436.11 

1840, South America 1,029,972.39 

1843, Oceanica 103,737.52 

1848, Asia 88,140.14 

1857, Africa 310,573.68 

Countries not mentioned 25,779.40 


$78,846,872.51 

The foregoing sum hiis been distributed tis follows: 

To missions in America $10,747,307.45 

To missions in Kiirope 11,066,975.88 

To missions in Asia 32,061,680.43 

To missions in Africa 1 1,5.52,228.26 

To missions in Oceanica 7,309,152.81 

Special donations, transportation of 
missionaries, publications, man- 
agement 6,109,437.68 


On 25 March, 1904, Pius X addressed an encyclical 
letter to the Catliolic world recommending the Propa- 
gation of the Faith to the charity of all the faithful, in 
which he says: “If the messengers of the Catholic 
doctrine are able to reach out to the most distant 
lands, and the most barbarous peoples, it is to the 
Society for the Propagation of the Faith that credit 
must fie given. Tlirough that Society salvation began 
for numberless peoples . . . , through it there has 
been gathered a harvest of souls In 1884, His 

Eminence Cardinal Gibbons, writing to the directors 
of the society in the name of the American hierarchy 
assembled at Baltimore for the third national Council, 
said: “If the grain of mustard seed planted in the 
virgin soil of America has struck deep roots and grown 
into a gigantic tree, with branches stretching from the 
shores of the Atlantic ocean to the coasts of the 
Pacific, it is mainly to the assistance rendered by 
your aamirable Society that we are indebted for this 
blessing. “ 

Annales tie la Propagation tie la Foi (82 vols., Lyoius, 1822- 
1910), passim; Les missions cntholiques (42 vola., I,yoriH, 1807- 
1910), passim: Gitasco, L' oeuvre tie la Propagation de la Foi (Paris, 
1904) ; FitEiii, The Hociely for the Propagation of the Faith anti the 
Catholic Missions (Haltiriiorc, 1902); Idem, I'ko Missionary Work 
of the Church (New York, 1900); Idem, Facts and Figtires (New 
York, 1908); Biographie tie M. Didicr Petit tie Meurville (Lyons, 
1873>* Maurin, Pauline Marie Jaricot (New York, 1906). 

Joseph Freri. 


Property. — I. Notion of Property. — The pro- 
prietor or owner of a thing, in the current acceptation 
of the word, is the person \vho enjoys the full right 
to disyjose of it in so far as is not forbidden by law. 
The tiling or object of this right of disposal is called 
property, and the right of disposal itself, ownership. 
Taken in its strict sense, this definition applies to 
absolute ownership only. As long as the absolute 
owner does not exceed the limits set by law, he may 
dispose of his property in any manner whatsoever; 
he may use it, alienate it, lease it etc. But there is 
also a qualified ownership. It may happen that 
several persons have dilTerent rights to the same thing, 
one subordinate to the other; one has the right to the 
substance, another to its use, a third to its usufruct, 
etc. Of all these persons hc» alone is called the pro- 
prietor who has the highest riglit, viz., the right to 
the substance; the others, whose rights are subor- 
dinate, are not ca^ed proprietors. The tenant, for 
example, is not said to be the iiroyirictor of the land 
he tills, nor the lessee proprietor of the house in which 
he dwells; for though both have the right of use or 
usufruct, they liave not the highest right, namely the 
right to the substance. There arc two reasons why 


he to whom the substance of a thing belongs is called 
its proprietor: first, because the right to the substance 
is the highest right; secondly, because this right ifat- 
urally tends to grow into absolute ownership. The 
tenant, for instance, enjoys the usufnujt of a thing* 
only through a cause which lies outside the thing itself, 
i. e. through a contract. If this cause is removed, 
then he loses his right, and the thing reverts to him 
to whom the substance belongs. The right to the 
substance neccasarily implies the absolute ri|?ht of dis- 
posal as soon as any accidental, external limitations 
are removed. This is probably the reason w'hy law- 
makers, w^hen establishing the definition of property, 
take into consideration only absolute ownership. 
Thus tht French civil code (544) defines ownership 
as “the right to make use and dispose of a corporeal 
thing absolutely pro\'ided it be not forbi<lden b}^ law 
or statute”; the code of the German Empire (903) 
says: “The proprietor of a tiling may use it as he 
likes and exclude from it all outside interference, as 
long lis the law or tlie rights of ot hers are not violated ” 
and in Blackstone (Comm. I, we read that flic 
right of property consists in the free use, enjoy- 
ment and disposal of all acquisitions, without any 
control or diminution, save only by the laws of the 
land”. 

The statement has been made that the Boman law 
set up a definition of property which is absolute and 
excludes all legal restrictions. 3Jiis is not correct. 
The Roman jurists w'cre too vividly cons(;ioiis of the 
principle Salus puhlica auprcmti hx to exempt private 
property from all legal rc\st.rictions. No clearer proof 
IS needed than tlie hunierous (casements to which the 
Roman law’^ subjected property (ef. Fuchta, “Kiirsus 
der Institutionen”, II, 1S42, 651 sqq.). Precisely 
in order to exclude this erroneous conception, the 
Roman jurists, following tlie example of Bartolus, 
generally define perfect ownership as tlie right to 
dispose perfectly of a material thing in so far as is 
not forbidden by law {Jna perfccle (iiapmicruH de re 
corporali nisi lege prohibentvr). Again, man is es- 
sentially a social fieing. Consequently, all rights 
granted him are subject to t he necessary restricitions 
which arc demanded l>y th(» common w'elfare and more 
accurately determined by law. This right of dis- 
posal which the civil power exercisers over prop(*rty 
has been called doniiniuvi aliuin, but the term is 
misleading and should be avoided. Ownersliip gives 
to a person the right to dispose of a tiling for his 
private interests as Ik; sees fit. The Government 
has no right to dispose of the pro])erty of its subjects 
for its private; interest s, but only as far as the common 
>veal requires. 

II. Classes of Property. — If the holder of tlie 
right of ownership is considered, property is either 
individual or collective, according as the owner is an 
individual (a physical person) or a community (a 
moral person). Individual property is also called 
private property. •Again, collective property difiers 
as the community. 1'hose estates are not colh'ct.ive 
property which liave for ever been set aside for a 
fixed purpose and are, by a sort of fiction, considered 
as a person {persona jvridica, Jicta)y for example, 
endow^ments for piou.s purijoses or for the public 
benefit: hospitals oriihartages etc. For the actual 
a^inistrators or usufructuaries are not to be regarded 
as proprietors of the endow'ment. Furthermore, 
property may be either public or private. Ppplic 
property is the; property of a public community, 
namely, the Slaf.e and the Churcli. Everything 
else is private p»*npi;rty. However, the distinction 
between •private' fiiul i^ublic property arises not only 
from dilTeren(;e i;; ownership, but also from difference 
in purpose. Ihiblie i)rop(;rty is ifitend^d to serve 
the interests of the community at large; private 
property, the interests of a limited circle. Family 
property is private property, even if it belongs to 
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the family as a whole. Not all collective property 
ie*public property* The property of a community 
remains Private $A long as that^ coimnunity is able 
• to exclude outsiders from participating ,in its enjoy- 
ment. But when a community can no lonser pre- 
vent outsiders from settling down in its midst and, 
like the rest, sharing in its property, that property 
ceases to be private. If we consider the oolect 
of ownership, property may be movable or immovable. 
Immovable property consists in land (real estate), and 
in everything so attached to the land that, as a rule, it 
cannot be transferred from one place to another with- 
out undergoing a change in its nature. All the rest 
is movable property. Lastly, the pilose distin- 
guishes property into goods of consumption And goods 
of production, according as the goods are directly 
intended either for production, i. e. for producing 
new goods, or for consumption. 

III. Possession differs essentially from property. 
At times, possession denotes the thing possessed, but 
generally it means the state of possessing something. 
He possesses a thing who has actual control over it 
and intends to keep it. Possession may be unjust, 
as is the case with the thief who has knowingly taken 
the property of another. Since such possession is 
manifestly unjust, it gives the possessor no right 
whatever. On the other hand, it may happen that 
one is hona fide possessor ot another*s property. 
Such possession implies certain rights. It is incum- 
bent on the owner to prove that the thing does not 
hcluiig to the possessor. If he is unable to furnish 
this evidence, the law protects the actual possessor 
of the thing under dispute. The basic reason why 
possession must not be neglected when ownership 
is disputed is that under normal conditions posses- 
sion is the result of ownership. For, generally 
speaking, the possessor is the owner of a thing. This 
being the normal state of affairs, the law favours the 
presumption that the actual possessor is also the 
legal possessor and consequently holds that nobody 
has the right to evict him unless the illegality be 
proved . ile who seeks to overturn existing conditions 
as being unjust must bear the burden of proof. 
Should this principle be denied, the security of prop- 
erty would be greatly endangered. 

IV. Opponents of Private Property. — ^The pres- 
ent order of society is largely based on the private 
property of individuals, families, and communities. 
Now there are many communiAs and socialists who 
condemn this kind of ownership as unjust and in- 
jurious, and who aim at abolishing cither all private 
property or at least the private ownership of produc- 
tive goods, which they wish to replace by a com- 
munity of goods. Their intention may be good, 
but it proceeds from a total misunderstanding of 
human nature as it is, and, if carried out, would re- 
sult in disastrous failure (cf. Communism and 
Socialism). The so-called agraryin socialists, among 
whom must be numbered the single-taxists, do not 
propose to abolish private ownership of all productive 
goods, but maintain only that the land with the nat- 
ural bounties which it holds out to mankind es- 
sentially belongs to the whole nation. As a logical 
conclusion they propose that ground rent be confis- 
cated for the community. This theory, too, starts 
from false premises and arrives at conclusions which 
arft impracticable. (Sce« Agrarianism.) 

V. Insufficient Justification of PnivATif Prop- 
erty. — Outside the communistic and socialistic 
circles all concede that private property is justified; 
Jbut in regard to its founaatioTi opinions dif[er widely. 
Some derive the justice of private property from 
personality (pewonality theory). They look upon 
private property as a*necessary supplement and ex- 
pansion of personality. Thus H. Ahrens (“Natur- 
recht”, 6th ed., 1871, §68) thinks that the “in- 
dividuality of every human . mind, in choosing and 


attaining its ends, requires property, i. e. the free 
contract and disposal of holdings, whereby the entire 
personality is brought into action. Sfsnilar views 
are held by Bluntschli, Stable, and others. This 
theory admits of a correct explanation, but is in 
itself too indefinite and vague. If it is understood 
to mean only that, as a nile, private projicrty is 
necessary for the free development of the human 
personality and for the accomplishment of its tasks, 
then it is correct, as will appear in the course of our 
discussion. But if these theorists remain within the 
pure notion of personality, then they cannot derive 
from it the necessity of private property, at least of 
productive goods or land. At most they might prove 
that everybody is entitled to the necessary means of 
subsistence. But this is possible without private 
property strictly so called. Those who are either 
voluntarily or involuntarily poor and live at the ex- 
pense of others possess no property and yet do not 
cease to be persons. Though the children of a family 
are without property during the lifetime of their 
parents, still they arc true persons. Others derive 
private property from a primitive contract, express 
or tacit (contract theory), as Grotius (De jure 
belli et pads, II, c. 2, § 2), Pufendorf, and others. 
This theory is founded on the supposition, which has 
never been and never can be proved, that such a 
contract ever has or must have taken place. And 
even supposing the contract was actually made, 
what obliges us to-day to abide by it? To this ques- 
tion the theo^ is unable to give a satisfactory answer. 

Others again derive the justice of private property 
from the laws of the State (legal theory). The first 
to advance this hypothesis was Hobbes (Leviathan, 
c. 2). He considers the laws of the State as the foun- 
tain-head of all the rights which the subjects liave, 
and consequently also as the source of private owner- 
ship. The same view is taken by Montes- 
quieu, Trendelenburg, Wagner, and others, as far 
as ownership is concerned. Kant (Rcchtslehrc, 
p. 1, §§ 8, 9) grants indeed a provisory proprietorship 
in the condition of nature prior to t,he formation of 
the State; but definite and peremptory ownership 
arises only through the civil laws and under the pro- 
tection of the coercive power of Government. Most 
of the partisans of this theory, like Hobbes, proceed 
from the wrong supposition that there is no natural 
right properly so called, but that every genuine right 
is a concession of the civil power. BesideSj their 
appreciation of actual facts is superficial. It is true 
that the laws everywhere protect private property. 
But why? A fact, like private property, which we 
meet in one form or another with all nations, ancient 
or modem, cannot have its last and true reason in the 
civil laws which vary with time and clime. A uni- 
versal, constant effect supposes a universal, constant 
cause, and the civil laws cannot be this cause. If 
they were the only basis of private property, then we 
might abolish it by a new law and introduce commu- 
nisui. But this is impossible. Just as the individual 
and the family existed prior to the State, so the rights 
necessary for both, to .which belongs the right of 
property, existed prior to the State. It is the duty 
of the State to bring these rights into harmony w’ith 
the interests of the community at large and to watch 
over them, but it does not create them. 

John Locke saw the real foundation of private prop- 
erty in the right which every man has to the prod- 
ucts of his labour (labour theory). This theory was 
loudly applauded by the political economists, es- 
pecially by Adam Smith, Ricardo, Say, and others. 
But it ^ is untenable. There is no doubt that 
labour is a powerful factor in the acquisition of 
property, but the right to the products of one’s 
Ii^our cannot be the ultimate source and basis of the 
right of property. The labourer can calFthe product of 
hia work his own only when the material on which he 
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works is his property, and then the question arises 
how he cf^e to he the owner of the material. Sup- 
pose, for instance, that a number of workmen have 
been engaged to cultivate a vineyard; after the work 
is done, they may indeed claim their wages, but the 
products of their labour, the grapes and the wine, 
do not belong to them, but to the owner of the vine- 
yard. Then the further question may^ be asked: 
How did the owner of the vineyard acquire his prop- 
erty? The final answer cannot be the right to the 
product of his labour. There were some who asserted 
that the Roman law derived private property solely 
from the right of first occupation Qus jyrimi occupanr 
£m), as for instance Wagner (Grundlegung 1, c. 
§102). But they confound two things. Though 
the Roman jurists regarded occupation the original 
title of acquisition, they supposed as self-evident the 
right of pnvate property and the right to acquire it. 

VI. The Doctrine op the Catholic Church. — 

The Catholic Church has always regarded private 
property as justified, even though there may have 
existed personal abuses. Far from abolishing the 
commandments of the Old Law (Thou shalt not steal; 
thou shalt not covet thy neighbour’s house, nor any- 
thing that is his) Christ inculcated them anew (Matt., 
xix, 18-19 ; Mark, x, 19: Rom., xiii, 9). And though 
the Catholic Church, following in the footsteps of her 
Founder, has always recommended voluntary poverty 
as an evangelical counsel, yet she has at the same 
time asserted the justice and, as a rule, the necessity 
of private property and rejected the contrary theories 
of the Circurncellions, Waldenscs, Anabaptists etc. 
Moreover, theologians and canonists have at all times 
taught that private ownership is just. Leo XIII, 
especially in several encyclicals, strongly insisted on 
the necessity and justice of private ownership. 
Thus the encyclical ** Rerum no varum” expressly 
condemns as uniqst and pernicious the design of the 
socialists to abolish private property. The right of 
acquiring private property has been granted by na- 
ture. and consequently he who would seek a solution 
of the social question must start with the principle 
that private property is to be preserved inviolate 
(privatos possessiones inviolale servandas). And Pius 
A, in his Motu Proprio of IS Dec., 1903, laid down the 
following two principles for the guidance of all Catho- 
lics: (1) ” Unlike the beast, man has on earth not 
only the right of use, but a permanent right of owner- 
ship; and this is true not only of those things which 
are consumed in their u.se, but also of those which 
are not consumed by their use”; (2) ” Private prop- 

erty is under all circumstances, be it the fruit of 
labour or acquired by conveyance or donation, a 
natural right, and everybody may make such reasonable 
diraosal of it as he thinks fit.” 

VII. Economic Theory Based on the Natural 
Law. — The doctrine of the Church as here explained 
points out the right way to a philosophical justifica- 
tion of private property. It is deriv^ from the nat- 
ural law, since the present order in general demands 
it for the individual as well as for the family and the 
community at large ; hence it is a postulate of reason 
and everybody receives by nature the right to acquire 
private property. This justification of private prop- 
erty, which is outlined by Aristotle (Polit., 2, c. 2), 
may be called the “economical theory basM on the 
natural law”. The necessity of private ownershm 
arises partly from the external conditions of life 
under •which the human race actually exists, partly 
and especially from human nature as we know it by 
experience, with 9II its needs and faculties, inclina- 
tions both good and bad, which the average man re- 
veals at all times and in all places. This theory d^ 
not assert that there should be nothing else t han 
private property, much less that there should "be 
private property of individuals only. Families, pri- 
vate corporations, communities, and stages, as well 


as the Church, may own property. Its distribution 
is not something settled by nature uniformly and 
immutably for all times and circumstances, but full 
play is given to human liberty. Generally speaking.* 
what is necessary is that private property should 
also exist. The boundaries between private and 
public property may vary from age to age; but, as 
a rule, private ownership becomes the more necessary 
and the more prevalent the farther the civilization 
of a people progresses. 

In order to gain a clear insight into the basis of 
property, we must carefully distinguish three things: 
(1) The institution of private property, i. e. the 
« ctual existence of private property with all its es- 
sential rights. In general, it is necessary that pri- 
vate property should exist, at least to a certain ex- 
tent, or, in other words, the natural law demands the 
existence of private property. From the necessity 
of private property follows immediately (2) every 
man’s right to acquire property. The institution 
of private property supposes this right; for the former 
cannot rightly exist unless everybody has the right 
to acquire private property. Nature, or rather the 
Author of nature, requires the institution of private 
property; hence He must also will the means necessary 
for it, namely, the right of everyone to acquire private 
property. Tnis right refers to no object in particular ; 
it is merely the general capacity of acquiring property 
by licit means, just as one may say that owing to the 
freedom of tr^e everybody has the right to engage 
in any legitimate business. The right to acquire 
property belongs to every man from the first moment 
of his existence; even the child of the poorest beggar 
has this right. (3) From the right of acquisition 
arises the right of owning a certain concrete object 
through the medium of some fact. Nobody, basing 
his claim on his existence alone, can say: this field 
or this house is mine. God did not distribute im- 
mediately the goods of this earth among men. He 
left this distribution to man’s activity and to his- 
torical development. But since private property 
and consequently the acquisition of a definite object 
by a definite person is necessary, there must also be 
some facts on which such acquisition mav bo based. 
Among these facts the first in time and by nature 
is simple occupation. Originally the goods of this 
earth were without a definite owner, i. e. there was 
nobody who could ^all them his exclusive property. 
But since they had been given to man and since 
everybody had the right of acquiring property, the 
first men could take as much of these goods by simple 
occupation as seemed useful to them. Later genera- 
tions, too, could make their own such goods as were 
still without a iq aster. As time went on and the 
earth was populated, its goods passed more and more 
into the hands of individuals, families, or whole 
tribes. Now in order to acquire or occupy something, 
the mere will to nossess it as private property is not 
sufficient; the object must, by some exterior fact, 
be brought under our control *and must be perma- 
nently marked as our own. These marks may be of 
various kinds and depend on custom, agreement etc. 

Philosophical Explanation , — We shall prove first 
of all that, generally speaking, the institution of 
private property is necessary for human society and 
tfiat it IS consequently a postulate of the natural 
law;^ this cstablisned, it follows at once that the fight 
of acquiring property is a natural right. Th^ first 
reason for the necessity of private property is the 
moral impossibility of any other disposition of prop- * 
erty. If all goods remained without a master aqd 
were common to all, so that anybody might dispose 
of them as he saw fit, then neace and 0(der would be 
impossible and there would oe no sufficient incentive 
to work. Who indeed would care to cultivate a 
field or build a house, if everybody else were allowed 
to harvest the crop or occupy the building? Con- 
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eequently, the right of ownership must rest either 
wholly with communities, as the communists and 
socialists maintain, or with private persons. It is 
impossible to reduce the doctrines of communism and 
socialism to practice. All attempts hitherto made 
have ended in failure. Of longest duration were the 
experiments of some sects which were founded on a 
religious basis. Hut it is manifest that communities 
based on religious fanaticism cannot become the 
general rule. History, too, testifies to the necessity 
of private property. An institution which meets us 
everywhere and at all times with only a few negligible 
exceptions, which develops more and more among 
the nations as their civilization advances, which has 
always been recognized and protected as just ctnnot be 
an arbitrary invention, but must be the necessary 
outcome of the tendencies and needs of human 
nature. For a universal and permanent phenomenon 
supposes a universal and permanent cause, and this 
cause in the present question can only be human 
nature with its wants and inclinations, which remain 
essentially the same. Besides, only private property 
is a sufficient stimulus for man to work. The earth 
does not furnish t.hc products and fruits which man 
needs for the sustenance and development of soul 
and body, except at the expense of hard, continued 
labour. Now men will not undertake this labour un* 
less they have a guarantee that they can freely dis- 
pose of its fruits for their own benefit and can exclude 
all others from their enjoyment. This argument, 
however, does not bind us to the labour theory re- 
futed above. This theory maintains that each one 
can call his property all that and only that which 
is the product of his labour. This is wrong. The 
correct theory on tlie other hand says, if man had not 
the right to acquire private property, the necessary 
stimulus to work would be wanting; and the fruit 
of labour in this theory signifies private property in 
the widest sense, for instance, wages. 

Private ownership alone is able to harmonize order 
and freedom in the social life. If no one could ex- 
clude others from using his property, order would 
be impossible. Nobody could lay down in advance a 
plan of his life and activity, or procure in advance 
the means and the material for his livelihood. If 
on the other hand productive goods were the property 
of the community and subject to its administration, 
liberty would be impossible. Man is not really free 
unless he (^an, at least to a certain degree, dispose 
of external goods at will, not only of goods of con- 
sumption but also of productive goods. The largest 
portion of human activity, directly or indirectly, 
aims at procuring external, useful goods; without 
private property, all would lapse into abject depend- 
ence on tlie community^ which would be obliged to 
assign to each man his office and his share of the work. 
But with private property, both freedom and order 
can exist as far as the imperfection of all human con- 
ditions allows it. This is proved by history and by 
daily experience. Thus also the peace of society is 
best guaranteed. True it is that in spite of private 

g rojicrty many disputes arise about **mine and thine.” 

(ut these are settled by the law courts and do not 
disturb the essential order of society. In any other 
disposition of property among free men, the disputes 
would be far more numerous and violent, and tltis 
woiTld necessarily lead to^quarrels and feuds. Just 
as felt the individual, so private property is nec6ss^ 
for the family. The family cannot exist as an in- 
dependent organizm unless it can freely manage its 
ijjternal ailairs, and unless th<i parents have to pro- 
vide for the maintenance and education of their chil- 
dren, and this without any external interference. 
All this demands propf^irty, the exclusive use of a 
dwelling, food, clothes, and other things, which fre- 
quently must be procured in advance so that a well- 
regulated and secure family life may be made possible. 
XII.— 30 . • 


Like the individual, the family, when deprived of all 
property, easily falls into a vagabond life or becomes 
wholly dependent on the will of others. fThe duty 
to care for the preservation and education of the 
family urges the father and mother to work unceas- 
ingly* while the consciousness that they are respon- 
sible for their children before God and men is a power- 
ful stay and support of their moral lives. On the 
other hand, the consciousness of the children that 
they are wholly dependent on their parents for their 
maintenance and start in life is a very important ele- 
ment in their education. The socialists are quite 
logical in i^eking to transfer not only the possession 
of productive goods, but also the care of the education 
of children to the community at large. But it is ob- 
vious that such a scheme would end in the total de- 
struction of the family, and hence that socialism is 
an enemy of all genuine civilization. 

Private property is also indispensable for human 
society in general. Progress in civilization is possible 
only when many co-operate in large and far-reaching 
enterprises; but this co-operation is out of the ques- 
tion unless there are many who possess more than is 
required for their ample maintenance and at the same 
time have an interest in devoting the surplus to such 
enterprises. Private interest and public welfare here 
meet each other half way. Private owners, if they 
consult their own interest, will use their property for 
public enterprises because these alone are perma- 
nently paying investments. The advances and dis- 
coveries of the last century would not have been 
accomplished, at least the greater part of them, with- 
out private property. If we but recall the extensive 
net-work of railroads, steamship lines, telegraphs, 
and telephones, which is spread around the world, the 
gigantic tunnels and canals, the progress made in 
electricity, aerial navigation, aviation, automobiles 
etc., we must confess that private property is a 
powerful and necessary factor in civilization. Not 
only economic conditions, but also the higher fields 
of culture are bettered by the existence of wealthy 
proprietors. Though they themselves do not become 
artists and scholars, still they are indirectly the oc- 
casion for the progress of the arts and sciences. Only 
the rich can order works of art on a large scale, only 
they have the means that frequently are necessary 
for the education of artists and scholars. On the 
other hand, poverty and want are the reason why 
many become eminent artists and scholars. Their 
advance in life and their social position depend on 
their education. How many brilliant geniuses 
would have been crippled at their birth if fortune had 
granted them every comfort. Lastly, we must not 
overlook the moral importance of private property. 
It urges man to labour, to save, to be orderly, and 
affords both rich and poor frequent opportunity 
for the exercise of virtue. 

Though private property is a necessity, still the use 
of earthly goods should in a manner be general, as 
Aristotle intimated (Polit., 1. 2, c. 5) and as Chris- 
tian philosophy has proved in detail (St. Thomas, 
”Summa” II-II, Q. l.xvi, a. 2; Leo XIII’s encycL. 
”De conditions opificum”). This end is obtamea 
when the rich not only observe the laws of justice, 
by not taking unjust advantage, but also, out of 
charity and liberality, share their abundance with the 
needy. Earthly goods are meant to be, in a certain 
manner, useful td aU men, since they have been created 
for all men, and consequently the rich are strictly 
obliged to share their superfiuities with the poor. 
True Christian charity will even go beyond this 
strict obligation. A wideband fertile field is thus 
opened up to its activity, through the existence of 
poverty. For the poor themselves, poverty is a 
hard, but beneficial, school of trust in God, humility, 
renunciation. Tt is of course self-evidefit that pov- 
erty should not degenerate into wretchedness, wnioh 
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is no less an abundant source of moral dangers than 
is excessive wealth. It is the function m a wise 
Ooverniyent so to direct the laws and administration 
that a moderate well-being may be shared by as many 
as possible. The civil power cannot reach this end 
by taking av/ay from the rich in order to give to the 
poor, for “this would be at bottom a denial of private 
property^*; but by regulating the titles of income in 
strict accordance with the demands of public welfare* 

Thus far we have spoken of the necessity of private 
property and the right to accpiire it. It remains only 
to discuss tlio title of acquisition by which one be- 
comes the proprietor of a certain concrete thing: 
a piece of land, a house, a tool etc. As explained 
above, the primitive title is occupation. The fimt 
who took possession of a pieces of land became its 
proprietor. After a whole country hfis thus been 
turned into property, occupation loses its significance 
as conferring a title to real estate. But for movable 
goods it still remains important. It is sufficient 
to recall fishing and hunting on unclaimed ground, 
searching and digging for gold or diamonds in re- 
gions wliich have not yet passed over into private 
ownership. Many regard labour as the primitive 
title of acquisition, that is, labour which is different 
froin mere occupation. But in this they are wrong. 
If one works at an object, then tlie product belongs 
to him only when he is proprietor of the object, the 
material; if not, then the product belongs to another, 
though the workman has the right to demand his 
reward in monejy or other goods. Now the question 
again recurs: How did this other man obtain pos- 
session of those goods? Finally we shall arrive at a 
primitive title (iilTorent from labour, and this is oc- 
cupation. Besides occupation there are other titles 
of acquisition, wliich are called siibordinate or de- 
rived titles, as, for instance, accession, fructification, 
conveyance by various kinds of contracts, proscrip- 
tion, and especially the right of inheritance. By oc- 
cupation an ownerless thing passes into the possession 
of a person, by accession it is extended, by the other 
derivative titles it passes from one possessor to an- 
other. Though all the titles mentioned, with the 
exception of prcs(!ription, arc valid by the law of 
nature, and hence cannot be abolished by human laws, 
still they are not precisely and universally applied by 
natural law. To define them in individual cases in 
accordance with the demands of the public weal and 
wuth due regard to all concrete circumstances is the 
task of legislation. 
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V. Cathrein. 

Property Ecclesiastical.— Right of 
Ownership. — That the Clnnvli h;is the right to acquire 
and P08SC.8B tcmT)oral goods is a proposition which 
may now ‘probably be considercfl an established 
principle* But though almost self-evidept fetid uni'* 


versally actfed upon in practice, thU ituth has thet 
with many contradictors. Scandalized by fret^uent 
examples of greed, or misled by ah ihipbasible ideal 
of a clergy entirely spiritualized and raised aboPve 
human needs, Arnold Of Brescia, the WaldenSes, then 
somewhat later Marsiliuis of Padua, and finally the 
WyclifHtes, formulated various extreme views re- 
garding the lack of temporal resources w^hich befitted 
ministers of the Gospel. Under John XXII the doc- 
trine of Marsilius and his forerunners had provoked 
the two Decrees *‘Cum inter nonnullos^* (13 Nov., 
1323) and “Licet juxta doctrinam“ (23 Oct., 1323) 
by which it was affirmed that our Lord and His 
AposUcs held true ownership in the temporal things 
whicn they possessed, and that the goods of the 
Church were not rightfully at the disposition of the 
emperor (see Denzinger-Bannwart., nn. 494-6). Some- 
what less than a century later the errors of Wyclif 
and Hus vrere condemned at the Council of Con- 
stance (Denzinger-Bannwart, nn. 586, 598, 612, 68^6, 
etc.) and it was equivalently defined that ecclesias- 
tical persons might without sin hold temporal pos- 
sessions, that the civil authorities had no right to 
appropriate ecclesiastical property, and that if they 
did so they might be punished as guilty of sacrilege. 
In later times these positions have been still more 
explicitly reaffirmed and in particular by Pius IX, 
who in the Encyclical “Quanta cura” (1864) con- 
demned the opinion that the claims advanced by the 
civil Government to the ownership of all Church 
property could be reconciled with the principles of 
sound theology and the canon law (Denzinger-Bann- 
wart, n. 1697, and the appended Syllabus, props. 26 
and 27). 

But apart from these and other similar pronounce- 
ments the right of the Church to the complete con- 
trol of such temporal possessions as liave been be- 
stowed upon her is grounded both on reason and 
tradition. In the first place the Church as an or- 
ganized and visible society, fierforming public duties 
whether of worship or administration, requires ma- 
terial resources for the orderly discharge of these 
duties. Neither could this end be sufficiently at- 
tained if the resources were entirely precarious or if 
the Church were hampered in her use of them by the 
constant interference of the civil authority. In the 
second place Old Testament analogy (see, o. g., 
Num., xyiii, 8-1^), the practice of the Apostles 
(John, xii, 6; Acts, iv, 34-5) with certain explicit 
utterances of St. Paul, for example, the argument in 
I Cor., ix, 3 sq., and finally the interpretation of 
the doctors and pastors of the Church at all periods, 
recognize no dependence upon the State, but show 
plainly that tqe principle of absolute ownership 
and free administration of ecclesiastical property has 
always been maintained. It may be further noted 
that in some of the sternest of her disciplinary enact- 
ments the ChiiniBh has proved that she takes for 
ranted her dominion over the goods bestowed upon 
er by the charity of the faithful. The twelfth canon 
of the Q5cumcnical Council of Lyons (1274) pro- 
ndunces excommunication ipso facto against those 
lay persons who seize and detain the temporal pos- 
sessions of the Church (see Friedberg, “Corpus 
Juris”, II, 953 and 1059) and the Council of Trent 
followed suit in its Sess. XXII (De ref., C. 3w).by 
launching cxcommunicarions laice sententicB aKB'inRt 
those who usurped many different kinds of ecclesias- 
tical property. * 

Subject of Rights of Property . — But while the ab- 
stract right of the Church and her representatives 
to hold property is clear enough^^ there has been in 
past ages much vagueness apd diversity of view as to 
the precise subject in whom this right was vested. 
The idea of a corporate body, as that of an organized 
group of men (universitas) which has rights and duties 
other than the rights and c^uties of all or any of Iti 
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members, existed, no doubt, at least obscurely in the 
earl3( centuries of the Roman Empire. Before the 
time of Justinian it was pretty clearly apprehended 
that' the members of such a group formed legally but 
a single unit and might be regarded as a “fictitious 
person though this conception of the persona 
^ta, dear to the medieval legists and perpetuated 
oy men like Savigny, is not perhaps quite so much in 
vogue among modern students of Roman law (cf. 
Gierke, “Das deutsche Genossenschaftsrecht ”, III, 
129-36), It was at any rate recognized that this 
* * fictitious person ”, or “ group-person * * was not 
subject to death like the indiviauala of which it was 
composed, and on the other hand that it could not 
be called into existence by private agreem^t. It 
required a senatus comultum or something of the sort 
to be legally constituted. 

These well-understood principles, we might su|)- 
posc, could easily have been invoked to regulate the 
ownership of property in the case of the Christian 
communities established in the Roman Empire, but 
the question in point of fact was complicated by a 
survival of the ideas which attached to what were 
called res sacra: in the old days of paganism. This 
tithj of “sacred things” was given to all jiroperty or 
utensils consecrated to the gods, though it was re- 
quired that there should be some authoritative 
recognition of such consecration. As res sacrce these 
things were regarded as in a sense withdrawn from 
the exercise of ordinary ownership, and formed 
a category apart. The truth seems to be that the 
gods themselves in pagan times were often conceived 
of as the owners. This is suggested by the fact that 
while it was ruled that the gods, i. c., their temples, 
could not inherit at law, still certain deities were ex- 
plicitly exempted from this inhibition and were allowed 
to inherit as any private individual inherited. Such 
deities were, for example, Jupiter Tarpeius at Rome, 
Apollo Didymfcus of Miletus, Diana of the Ephe- 
sians, and others (Ulpian, “Frag.”, 22, 6). In similar 
wise when Christianity became the established faith 
of the empire, “Jesus Christ” was often appointed 
heir, and Justinian construed such an appointment 
as a gift to the Church of the place of the testator's 
domi(;ile (Codex 1, 2, 25). The same principles were 
followed when an archangel or a martyr was appointed 
heir, and this, Justinian tolls us, was sometimes 
done by educated people. The gift was understood 
to be made to some shrine or church bearing that 
dedication wliich the circumstances indicated, and, 
failing such indication, to the church of the testator's 
domicile (Cod. 1, 2, 25). The civil power in any case 
seems to have assumed a certain protective control 
over res saerm probably with the view of safeguarding 
their inviolability. “Sacred things'”, we read, “are 
things that have been duly, that is by the priests 
(pontifices)f consecrated to God — sacred buildings, 
for instance, and gifts duly dedicated to the service 
of God. And these we by our conslEitution have for- 
bidden to be alienated or burdened (ohligari) except 
only in order to ransom captives. But if a man by 
his own aiithoritj^ establish a would-be sacred thing 
for himself, it is not sacred, but profane. A place, 
however, in which sacred buildings have been erected, 
even if the buildings be pulled down, remains still, 
sacred, as Papinian too wrote” (Institutes, II, i, 

As rtsgards alienation, however, we may compare 
Cod. 1, 2, 21, which alloweci the sale of church prop- 
erty to sustain the lives of men during a famine, 
and “Novel.”, cxx. 10, permitting the sale, in case 
of debt, of a churen's superfluous vessels but not of 
itif immovables or things really necessary. * 

These and similar provisions have been invoked to 
support very tlivergent theories as to the ownership 
of church property under tlie empire. The real fact 
seems to be that among the jurists of the early cen- 
turies no clear conception as to the precise subject of 


these riglits was ever adopted. In later times many 
canonists, like Phillips and Lammer, have maintained 
that the property was vested in the ChunJi (ecclesia 
catholica) as a whole. Others like Seitz and 'riiomas- 
sinus favour a supernatural ownership by wliich Cod 
Himself was regarded as Jhe true proprietor. To 
others again, and notably to Savigny, the theory has 
commended itself that the Church held property as a 
community, while many still more modern authorities, 
with Friedberg, Sagmiiller, and Meurer, defend the 
view that each separate local church was regarded as 
an institution with proprietary rights and w'as iden- 
tified, at least popularly, with its patron saint. Ac- 
cording to this conception the saints w’cre the succes- 
sors of the pagan gods, and whereas previously Jujnter 
Tarpeius, or Diana of the Ephesians, had owned land 
and revenues and sacred vessels, so now under the 
Christian dispensation 8t. Michael or St. Mary or St. 
Peter were regarded as the proprietors of all that be- 
longed to the churches that were respectively dedi- 
cated to them. 

No doubt this view obtains some apparent support 
from the fact that almost everywhere, and notably 
in England, at the dawn of the Middle Ages wo find 
testators bequeathing property to saints. In the 
oldest Kentish charter of which the text is preserved 
the newly-converted Ethelbert says: “To thee St. 
Andrew, and to thy church at Rochester where Justus 
the bishop presides, do 1 give a portion of my land.” 
Even as late as the Domesday inquisition the saint 
is often depicted as the landowner. “St. Paul holds 
land, St. Constantino holds land, the Count of 
Mortain holds lands of St. Petroc — the church of 
Worcester, an episcopal church, has lands, and St. 
Mary of Worcester holds them'' (Pollock and Mait- 
land, “Hist, of Phiglish Law”, I, ,501). But the most 
recent authorities, and amongst others Professor 
Maitland himself in his second edition, are inclined 
to regard such phrases as mere popular locutions, a 
personification wliich must not be pressed as if it 
involved any serious theory as to the ownership of 
ecclesiastical goods. The truth seems to be, as 
Knecht has shown (System des Justinianischen 
Kirchenvermogensrechfs, pp. 5 sq.), that the Chris- 
tian Church was a unique institution which it wiis 
impossible for the traditional conceptions of Roman 
law to assimilate successfully. The Church had in 
the end to build up its oivn system of jurisiirudcnce. 
In the meantime the rights of ecclesiastical property 
were protected efficiently enough in practice and the 

3 uestions of legal theory did not occur, or at any rate 
id not press for a solution. 

From the time of the Edict of Milan, issued by 
Constantine and Ijicinius in 313, wo. hear of the 
restoration of the property of Christians “known to 
belong to their community, that is to say their 
churches, and not to the individuals” (“ad jus corporis 
eorum, id est ecclesiarum, non hominum singiilorum 
pertinentia” — Lactantius, “De morte pers.”, xlviii), 
while a few years later by the PMict of 321 the right 
of bequeathing property by will “to the most holy 
and venerable community (concilia) of the Catholic 
faith” was guaranteed. Radically speaking there 
can be little doubt that this Christian “concilium”, 
“collegium”, “corpus” or “conventiculum” (the 
words piincipally used to indicate the body of true 
believers) denoted primarily the local Christian assem- 
blies represented by their bishop and that it was to 
the bishop that the administration of such property 
was committed. What stands out most clearly from 
the enactments of the time of Justinian was the 
recognition of the right of individual Churches to 
hold property. Despite the* recent attempt of Bon- 
droit (De capacitate possidendi ecclcsije, 123-36) to 
revive the old conception of a dominium eminens 
vested in the universal Church Catholic, there is not 
much evidence to show that such a view was current 
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among tlie juriBts of that age though it undoubtedly 
grew up later (see Gierke, “Gcnossensch^tsrecht”. 
Ill, 8). ^So far as property went, Justinian busied 
liimseh with the ri^ts of particular itckKr/^lai^ not 
with those of the general ^KKXi^o’/a, but at the same 
time he did encourage a centralizing tendency which 
left a supreme jurisdi^ion in the bishop’s hands 
within the limits of the civitaUf his own sphere of 
authority. 

There can be no reasonable doubt that, with the 
exception of the moniisteries which possessed their 
goo(k as independent institutions, thougli even 
then under tlie superintendence of the bishop (see 
authorities in Knecht, op. cit., p. 58), the whole ecclesi- 
astical property of the diocese was subject to the 
bishon’s control and at his disposal. His powers were 
very lai-gf*, and his subordinates, the diocesan clergy, 
received only the stipends w’hich he allowed them, 
while not only the support of his ecclesiastical assist- 
ants, who generally shared a common table in the 
bishop’s house, but also the sums devoted to the relief 
of tlie sick and the poor, to the ransom of captives, as 
well as to the upkeep and repair of churches, all de- 
pended immediately upon him. No doubt custom 
regulated in some measure the distribution of the 
resources available. Popes Simplicius in 475, Gelasius 
ill 494 (Jaffe-Wattenbach, “Regesta”,636), and Greg- 
ory the Great in his an.swcr to Augustine (Be<le, *^Hist. 
eccl.”, I, xxvii) quote as traditional the rule “that 
all emoluments that accrue are to be divided into four 
portions — one for the bishop and his household be- 
cause of hospitality and entertainments, another for 
the clergy, a third for tlie poor, and a fourth for the 
repair of churches”, and then texts naturally were 
incorporated at a later date in the “Dccretum” of 
Gratian. 

Church Property in the Middle Ages. — Centraliza- 
tion of this kind, however, leaving everything, as it 
did, in the bishop’s hands, was adapted only to 
peculiar local conditions and to an age which was far 
advan<?ed in commerce and orderly government. For 
the sparsely settled and barbarous rc’gions occupied 
by the Teutonic invaders changes would sooner or 
later become ne<^es.sary. But at first tlie Franks, 
Angles, and others, who accepted Christianity took 
over the .system already existing in the Roman Km- 
Ijire. "J’he Council of Orleans in 511 enacted in its 
fifteenth dccToc that every kind of contribution or 
rent olTered by the faithful was in accordance with the 
ancient canons to remain entirely at the disposition 
of the bishop, though of the gifts actually presented 
at the altar he was to receive only a third jiart. So 
with regard to the Church’s right of ownership, her 
freedom to receive legacies and the inviolability of her 
property, the pages of Gregory of Tours bear ample 
evidence to the generosity with which religion was 
treated during the early Merovingian period (cf. 
Hauck, “ Kirchengeschichte Deutschlands”, I, 134-7) 
— so rnu(*h so that Chilpcric (c. 580) complained that 
the royal treasury was exhausted because all the 
wealth of the kingdom had been transferred to the 
churches. 

Almosst everywhere the respect due to the rights of 
the clergy was put in the foremost place. As Mait- 
land has remarked (Hist, of Eng. Law, I. 499), 
“God’s property and the Church’s, twelvefold” are 
the first wTitten words of English law. The conscious- 
ness of all that was involved in this code of King 
Ethelbert of Kent (c. 610) had evidently made a deep 
impression upon the mind of Bede. “Among other 
benefits”, he says, “which he [Ethelbert] conferred 
upon the nation,, he also, by the advice of wise persons, 
introduced judicial decrees, after the l^man model, 
which, being written in English, are still kept ana 
observed by them. Among which he in the first place 
set down what satisfaction should be given by those 
wbo should steal anything belonging to the Chur^i 


the bishop or the other clergy, resolving to give pro- 
tection to those whose doctrine he had embraced” 
(Hist, eccl., II, 5). Even more explicit is tne la- 
mous privilege of Wihtred, King of Kent, a hundred 
years later (c. 696); “I, W’^ilitred, an earthly king, 
stimulated by the heavenly King and kindled with 
the zeal of ri^itcousness, have learned from the insti- 
tutes of our forefathers that no layman ought with 
right to appropriate to hiniself a church or any of the 
things which to a church belong. And therefore 
strongly and faithfully we appoint and decree, and 
in the name of Almighty God and of all saints we 
forbid to all Kings our successors, and to all earldom, 
and to all laymen, ever anjr lordship over churches, 
and oirer any of their possessions w hich 1 or my prede- 
cessors in days of old have given for the glory of 
Christ, and our lady St. Mary and the holy Apostles” 
(Hadden and Stubbs, “Councils”. Ill, 244). 

This touches no doubt upon a difficulty which bad 
just begun to be felt and which for niany centuric's 
to come was to be a menace to the religious peace and 
wrell being of Christendom. As already sugg('sted, 
the primitive idea of a single church in each civit-as, 
governed by a bi.shop, who w’a.s a.ssisted by preshi- 
terium of subordinate clergy, was unworkable in rude 
and sparsely populated di.strict,s. In those more 
northerly regions of Europe w'hich now began to 
embrace Christianity, village churches remote from 
one another had to dc provided, and though many 
no doubt were founded and maintained by the bishops 
themselves (cf. Fustcl dc Coulanges, “La monarchic 
franque”, 517) the religious centres, which became the 
parishes of a later date, developed in most cases out 
of the private oratories of the landowners and thogns. 
The great man built his church and then set himself 
to find a clerk who the bishop might ordain to serve 
it. It was not altogether surprising if he looked upon 
the church as his church seeing that it was built upon 
his land. But the bishop’s consent w'as also needed. 
It was for him to consecrate the altar and from him 
that the ordination of the destined incunibent had to 
be sought. He w ill not act unle.ss a sufficient provision 
of worldly goods is secured for the priest. Here we 
sec the origin of patronage. Thi.s “adyow^son” {a(ivo~ 
catio)j or right to present to the benefice, is in origin 
an ownership of the soil u])on which the chunJi stands 
and an ownership of the land or goods set apart for 
the sustenance of the priest who serves it. Obviously 
the sense of proprietorship engendered by this relation 
was very dangerous to peace and to ecclesiastical 
liberty. Where such advow'sons rested in the hands 
of the clergy or monastic institutions, there was 
nothing very unseemly in the idea of the patron “own- 
ing” the church, its lands, and its resources. In point 
of fact a large und ever-increasing number of parish 
churches were made over to religious houses. The 
monks provided a “vicar” to discharge the duties of 
parish-priest, but absorbed the revenues and tithes, 
spending them ao doubt for the most part in works 
of utility and charity. But while the idea of a bishop 
of Paderborn for example presenting a parish church 
tq a monastery “proprietario jure possidendum ”, “to 
be held in absolute ownership”, excites no protest, the 
case was different when laymen took back to their 
own use the revenues which their fathers had allocated 
to the parish-priest, or when kings began 'to assert a 
patronage over ancient cathedrals, or again whpn the 
erqpcror wanted to treat the Church Catho]jc as a 
sort of fief and private possession of his own. 

In any case it is plain that the general tendency of, . 
the parochial movement, more especially when the 
churches originated? in the private oratories of .the 
landowners, was to take much of the control of church 
property out of the hands qf the bishops. A canon of 
the Third Council of Toledo (589), re-enacted sub- 
sequently elsewhere, speaks very significantly in this 
connexion. “There are many”, it says, “who against 
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the canonical rule, seek to get their own churches con- 
secrated upon such terms as to withdraw their endow- 
nien1?(dotew) from the bishop’s power of disposition. 
This wc disapprove in the past and for the future 
forbid” (cf. Chalons in Mansi, X. 119). On the other 
hand many ordinances, for example that of the Council 
of Carpentras in 527 (Mansi, VII 1, 707), make it 
quite clear that while the bishop’s right was main- 
tained in theory, the practice prevailed of leaving the 
offerings of the faithful to the church in which they 
were made so long as they were there needed. The 
payment of tithes, which seems first to have been put 
forward as a contribution of general obligation by 
certain bishops and synods in the sixth century (see 
Selborne, “Ancient facts and fiction”, cap. xih must 
have told in the same direction. It seems tolerably 
plain that this collection must always have been un- 
dertaken locally, and the threefold partition of tithes 
whicih is spoken of in the so-called “Capitulare epis- 
coporum” and which reappears in the “Egbertine 
Excerptions” takes no account of any bishop’s share. 
The tithes are to be devoted first to the upkeep of the 
church, secondly to the relief of the poor and of pil- 
grims, and thirdly to the support of the clergy them- 
selves. Even if, according to the celebrated ordinance 
of Charlemagne in 778-9, the tithes which everyone 
was bound to give “were to be dispensed according 
to the bishop’s commandment”, local custom and 
tradiliion were everywhere placing checks upon any 
arbitnu*y apportionment. Usage varied considerably, 
but in almost all cases the resources so provided seem 
to have been expended parochially and not upon the 
general needs of the diocese. 

It was in the ninth century particularly that not 
only in the matter of tit.hcs but in the revenues of 
bishoprics and monasteries a general apportionment 
began to be arrived at. Hoth bishop and abbot had 
now become great personages, maintaining a certain 
state which could not be kci.)t up without considerable 
expenditure. The common ex|)ensc8 of the diocese 
and the monastery tended more and more to become 
the private property of the bishop and the abbot. 
Dis])Utes nafAirally arose, and before long there came 
a division of these resources. The bishop shared the 
revenues with the chapter and separate establish- 
ments, or mensfEy were created. Similarly the abbot 
lived apart from his monks and in a large measure 
the two systems became mutually independent. 
Naturally in the case of cathedral chapters the proc- 
ess of division went further and ^though the chap- 
ters still lield property in common and administered 
it through a steward, or “ojconomus”, each of the 
canons in the course of time acquired a separate preb- 
end, the administration of which was left entirely 
in his hands. The same freedom was gradually con- 
ceded to parish-i)riests and other Inembers of the 
clergy, once they had duly been put in possession of 
their benefices. To all intents and purposes it might 
be said that in the later Middle ^Ages the parish- 
priest, whether rector or vicar, had succeeded, so far 
as con<;erncd the limits of his own jurisdiction, to 
the administrative duties formerly exercised by the 
bishop. • 

Still the old idea that all church property was “the 
patrimony of the poor” was not lost sight of. In 
theory always, ana most commonly in practice, the. 
rector collected the revenues of his benefice, his 
tithe** and other dues and ^offerings in trust for the 
poor (If the parish, reserving only what was necess^ 
for his own reasonable support and for the main- 
tenance of t.hc church and its services. In England 
there was a general and well-understood rule that the 
rector of the parish kept the chancel of the cKurch in 
repair, while the parishioners were bound to see that 
the nave and* the rest of the fabric was maintained 
in proper condition (see Bishop Quivil’s “Exeter 
Decrees”, cap. ix; Wilkins, “Concilia", II, 138). 


The long-protracted process of division and adjust- 
ment which led up to the comparatively stable and 
well-defined ownership of church property in the 
later Middle Ages was also, as might be gjxpected, 
fertile in abuses. The impropriation of tithes by the 
monasteries set an example which unscrupulous and 
powerful laymen were not slow to follow, with more 
or less pretence of respecting the forms of law. Great 
landowners assuming patronal rights over the monas- 
teries situated within their domains named them- 
selves or other secular persons to be abbots and seized 
the revenues which the abbot separately enjoyed, 
while the jjatrons, or advocatiy of indiviciual parish 
churches were continually attempting to make 
simoniacal compacts with those whom they proposed 
to present to such benefices. But there can be no 
doubt that from the eleventh century onwards the 
more centralized govemmemt of the Church, as well 
as the marked progress made in the study of canon 
law, did much to check these abuses even during the 
worst times of the Great Schism. 

Acquisition . — Turning from early history to ques- 
tions of principle we find it laid down l)y the canonists 
that as regards the acquisiticjn of property the Church 
stands on the same footing as any corporation or any 
private individual. Th(ire is nothing in the nature 
of things to prevent her from rec<nving legacies or 
gifts either of movable or immovable goods, and she 
may also allow h(*r possessions to grow by invest- 
ments, by occupation, by prescription, or by the 
emoluments resulting froni any legitimate form of 
contract. Indeed if the civil power interferes sub- 
stantially with the freedom of collecting alms and 
receiving donations the rights of the Church arc 
thereby invaded. The laws which were enacted in 
the latter part of the thirteenth century both in 
England and in PYance to check the passing of prop- 
erty into “mortmain” were for this reason always 
regarded as wrong in principle, though the loss oc- 
casioned to the feudal lord by tlie cessation of reliefs, 
escheats, wardships, marriages, etc., when the land 
was made over to ecclesiastical uses could not be 
denied. No doubt this legislation of the civil power 
was in practice acquiesced in while licenses to ac- 

3 uire land in mortmain were obtainable without great 
ifficulty upon adequate compensation being made 
(this was known in P>ance as the droit d^ amortisation, 
see Viollet, “Institutions politiques”, II, 398-413). 
but the restrictions thus imposed were never acceptcxl 
in principle. Such papal pronounc(?ments as the 
“Clericis laicos” of Boniface VIII claimed that the 
Church possessed the right to acquire property by 
the doimtions of the faithful independently of any 
interference on the part of the State and that if 
compensation was made it should be done through 
the free action of the Holy See, in whom the dominion 
of all church goods ultimately rested, acting in willing 
response to any reasonable representations that might 
be addressed to it. 

Later on and especially since the' Reformation in 
countries where no state provision or endowment 
exists for the maintenance of the clergy, custom, 
generally endorsed by the enactments of jirovincial 
synods and the sanction of the Holy See, nas intro- 
duced besides certain traditional jura, or rights, for 
spiritual services various exceptional methods of 
adding to the slender resources of the missions or 
stations: Such are for example bench-rents or 
charts for more advantageous seats, collections, 
charity sermons, and out-door collections made from 
house to h()use. At the same time the dangers of 
abuse in this direction are jealously watched. It is 
particularly insisted upon that there should be a suf- 
ficiency of free f^ats to allow the poor readily to dis- 
charge the obligation of attending Sunday Mass. 
The bishops are charged to see that bazaars' and en- 
tertainments got up for church purposes* are not an 
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occasion of scandal. In particular any refusal of the 
sacraments to the sick and dying on the ground of a 
neglect to contribute to the support of the mission 
is severeljf condemned. So also are certain unseemly 
methods of soliciting alms, as for example when the 
priest quits the altar during the celebration of Mass 
to go round the church t o make the collection himself 
or when promises of Masses and other spiritual 
favours in return for contributions are conspicuously 
made in the advertisement sheets of public journals 
or when the names of particular singers are placarded 
as soloists in the music performed at liturgical func- 
tions (of. Laurcntiiis, “Juris eccles. inst.”, 640). In the 
past certain definite forms of alms were recognized as 
the ordinary sources through which the possessions of 
the Church were acquired. A word may be said 
upon some of the more noteworthy of these. 

(1) Firstfruits, — The offering of firstfruits which 
we meet in the Old Testament (Ex., xxiii, 16; 
xxxiv, 22; Dcut., xxvi, 1-11) seems to have been 
taken over as a traditional means of contributing to 
the support of the pastors of the Church by the early 
Christians. It is mentioned in the “Didache”, 
the “Didascalia^*, “Apostolic Constitutions etc., 
but though for a while it was customaiy to make some 
similar contributions in kind at the Offertory of the 
Mass (a late mention may be found in the Council 
of Tnillo in Mansi, “ Concilia XI, 956) still the prac- 
tice gradually fell into disuse or took some other 
form, e. g. that of tithes, more particularly perhaps 
the “small tithes”, sometimes known as “altalage”. 

(2) Tithes. — ^I'his also was an Old-Testarnent or- 
dinance (see Dcut., xiv, 22-7) which many believe to 
have been identical in origin with firstfruits. IJke 
the latter due, tithes were probably taken over by 
the early Christian Church at least in some districts, 
c. g. Syria. They are mentioned in the “ Didascalia” 
and the “Apo.stolic Constitutions”, but there is 
very little to show that the payment was at first re- 
garded as of strict obligation. Still less can wo be 
certain that there was continuity between the usage 
referred to in the Eastern Church of the fourth cen- 
tury and the institution wliich, as already mention^ 
above, we find described by the Council of Mdcon in 
585. (See Tithes.) 

(3) Dues, rather ill-defined and still imper- 
fectly understood, which were known to the Anglo- 
Saxons as “church-shot”. We meet them first in the 
laws of King Ine in 693, but they continued through- 
out all the Anglo-Saxon period and later. This is 
commonly considered to have been a contribution 
not paid according to the wealth and quality of the 
person paying it, but according to the value of the 
house in which he was living in the winter and iden- 
tical with the see dues {cathedralicum) of a later age 
(see Kemble, “Saxons in England”, II, 559 sq.). 
Other dues equally difficult to identify with exact- 
ness were the “light-shot” and the “soul-shot”. 
Thus we find among the canons passed at Eynsham in 
1(X)9 such an ordinance as the following: “I^et God’s 
rights be paid every year duly and carefully, i. e. 
plough-alms 15 nights after Easter, tithe of young by 
Pentecost and of all.fruits of the earth by All Hallows 
Mass (Nov. 1). And the Rome-fee by Peter’s Maas 
(Aug. 1). And the Church-shot at St. Martins Mass 
(Nov. 11) and light-shot thrice a year, and it is most 
just that the men pay the soul-shot at the open 
grave.” 

(4) Funeral Dues. — The last-mentioned contri- 
bution of “soul-shot”, the precise signification of 
which is imperfectly understood, is typical of a form 
of offering which at many different epochs has been a 
recognized source of income to the Church. Even 
if we look upon the payments to certain clerks pre- 
scribed by Justinian (Novel , lix) as a fee for a ma- 
terial service rendered, rather than an offering to the 
Church, still from the time of the Council of Braga 


(can. xxi in Mansi, IX, 779) in 563, such money con- 
tributions though quite voluntary were constantly 
made in connexion with funerals. In medieval Eng- 
land the mortuary in the case of a person of knightly 
dignity commonly took the form of his war-horfie 
with all its trappings. The horse was led up the 
church at the (Jffertory and presented at the altar 
rails. No doubt it was afterwards sold or redeemed 
for a money payment. 

(5) Ordination Dues and other Offerings in con- 
nexion with the Sacraments. — Just as it is recognized 
that Mass stipends, supposing the conditions to be 
observed which custom and ecclesiastical authority 
prescribe, may be accepted without simony, so at 
almost all periods of the Cliurch’s history offerings 
have bSen made in connexion with the administration 
of the sacraments. One of the cominoncst of these 
was the payment made to a bishop by the newly- 
ordained at the time of ordination. Though in the 
end prohibited by the Council of Trent (Sess. XXI, 
de ref., cap. i), such offerings had been customary 
from quite early ages. In some localities a payment 
was made at the time of the annual confession, but the 
dangers of abuse in this case were obvious and many 
synods condemned the ]>raetice. Loss difficulty was 
felt in the case of baptism and matrimony and the 
exaction of such du(*s from those who can afford it 
may almost be described as gen(*ral in the Church. 

(6) Investments and Landed Property. — But the 
most substantial source of revenue, and one that in 
view of the precarious natimc of all other offerings 
may be considered as necessary to the Church’s 
well-being, is land, or in more modern times invest- 
ments bearing interest. Even before tlu^ toleration 
edict of Milan (313), it is clear from the restitu- 
tion there siwken of that the Chur(;h must have 
owned considerable landed possessions^ and from t hat 
time forward donations and legacies of pn^perty 
yielding annual revenues naturally multiplied. As 
already pointed out, the Church’s right to receive 
such donations whether by will or inter vives was re- 
peatedly acknowledged and confirmed. In medieval 
England it was usual by way of symbolical investiture, 
by which possession was given to the Church, to lay 
some material object upon the altar, for example a 
book, or parchment deed, or a ring, or most fr(‘quently 
of all a knife. This knife was often broken by 
the donor before it was laid upon the altar (see 
Reichel, “Church and Church Endowments” in 
“Transactions of the Devonshire Association”, 
XXXIX, 1907, 377-81). 

The modern exponents of the canon law, basing 
their teaching on the pronouncements of the Holy 
See and the decrees of provincial synods, lay great 
stress upon the principle that the offerings of the 
faithful arc to be expended according to the intention 
of the donors. They also insist that whore that in- 
tention is not clearly made known certain reasonable 
presumptions musjf, be followed; for example in mis- 
sionary centres wh(*re a church has not yet been 
built and organized donations are presumed to be 
made in view of thc^ ultimate erection of such a church. 
^ again money given at the Offertory in any quasi- 
arochial church, or collected by the faithful from 
ouse to house is not to be considered as a personal 
gift to the priest in charge but as intended for- the sup- 
pert of the miRsion. Certain difficult questions 
which arise with regard such contributions off the 
faithful in places where parochial duties are ufider- 
taken by the religious orders are legislated for in the 
Constitution “Romanos pontifices” (q. v.) of Leo 
XIII, 8 May, 1881. , 

FoumtaHons.^Byth ese are understood a transfer- 
ence of property to the Church or to some particular 
ecclesiastical institute in view 6f some service or work to 
be done either perpetually or for a long time. They are 
not valid until they are formally accepted, and for 
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that purpose they have to be approved by the bishops 
and for all institutions under their jurisdiction. It is 
for the bishop to decide whether the endowment is 
sufficient for the charge, but the foundation once made, 
especially when the interests of a third party arc 
involved, the conditions cannot ordinarily bp changed, 
at least without appeal to the Holy See. In particular 
where a charge of Masses to be said has been accepted, 
and the foundation no longer meets that charge, ap- 
plication must be made to the Holy See before the 
number can be reduced. 

Alienation^ — Thnt the Church herself has the 
right to alienate ecclesiastical property follows as a 
consequence of . the complete ownership by which she 
holds It, and for the same reason in the exercise of tliis 
right she is entirely independent of the civil autHority. 
Still as the Church is only a persona moralia^ she is in 
the position of a minor, and disposes of her property 
through her, prelates and administrators. No one of 
these, not even the pope, has the power to alienate 
eccilcsiastical property validly, without some pro- 
portionate reason (Wernz, Jus Decret,^', III, i, 179). 
Further, the alienation, which in accordance with num- 
berless decr(?es and canons of synods (see the second 
part of the Decret., C. xii, q. 2, canons 20, 41, 52) is 
thus forbidden, comprehends not only the transfer- 
ence of the ownership of church goods but also all 
proceedings by which the xiroperty is burdened, e. g., 
by mortgages, or lessened in value or exposed to the 
risk of loss, or by wliich its revenues arc for any nota- 
ble time diverted from their proper uses. It is to 
this inalienability of all the possessions of the Church, 
which like the “hand of a dead man'' never loosens 
its grip of wliat it once has clutched, that the prej- 
udice already referred to against property held in 
“mortmain" grew up in the thirteenth century. 

Still the prohibition of alienation is not absolute. 
It is prohibited only when done without just rea^son 
and without the recpiisite formalities. As “just 
reasons" the canonists recognize: urgent neces- 

sity, for example, when a church is in debt and has 
no other means of raising the money needed; (2) 
manih\st utility, such as may occur when an oppor- 
tunity presents itself of acquiring a much-desired 
piece of land on exceptionally advantageous, terms; 

(3) piety, e. g., if church goods arc sold to ransom 

captives or to feed the starving poor; and (4) con- 
venience, as in the case when (he upkeep of certain 
possessions involves more trouble than they are worth. 
Besides a just reason, there is required, for the alien- 
ation of immovable goods (sucli as lands, houses, sto<h 
and other titles anil rcnt-beai-ing investments) and 
movable goods of value, the observance of certain 
formalities. We may enumerate: (1) the preliminary 
discussion {tractalua) ^ g., between the bishop and 

the chapter; (2) the consent of th^' bishop in those 
matters in which it is required; (3) a formal mandate 
for the act of alienation issued by competent authority, 
e. g., the vicar-general if he is empowered to do this; 

(4) the formal consent of interesteti parties and in 
many cases of the catliedral chapter. 

Finally the important constitution “ Ambitiosae" of 
Paul II, confirmed by Urban VIII, 7 Sept., 1624, and 
by Pius IX in the Constitution “Apostolica? Sedis", 
12 Oct., 1809, rc(iuires under penalty of excommunica- 
tion the consent of the Holy See for the alienation of 
immovable property of great value. At one time it 
was fiontended that the Constitution “Arnbitiosaj'^ 
had ftfllen into desuetude, out moat canonists hold 
that in the face of the “ Apostolicac Sedis" this cannot 
^now be maintained (see e. g., Wernz, III, n. 165, 
Sagmuller, 879). Still the requijementa of the “Am- 
bifios®" are much mitigated in practice by the 
faculties commonly conceded to bishops by the Hojy 
See for ten ycHra at a tinfb to authorize the alienation 
of church property up to a not inconsiderable amount. 
In the United States the Third Plenary Council of 


Baltimore (1884) laid down that all acts of alienation 
or any equivalent disposition of property involving a 
sum greater than S50(X) required papal permission, 
the consent of the diocesan consultors hajyng been 
previously obtained. But, as the Plenary Council of 
Latin-Amcrica in 1899 (n. 870) also points out, “much 
depends on circumstances of time and place in deciding 
what ought to be regarded as property of small value 
[valor exiguus], hence in this matter a decision to meet 
the case ought to be obtained by each country sepa- 
rately from the Apostolic Sec." 

It will be readily understood that all forms of 
hypothecation or the raising of money upon the 
security of church property must be regarded as sub- 
met to the sanie conditions as alienation. In cap. iii, 
X, de pigti. iii, 21, the “Corpus Juris" has preserved 
a decretal of Alexander HI addressed to the Bishop 
of Exeter and deciding that in a case where the 
parish-priest had ]3awncd a silver chalice and a Brev- 
iary and liad died before redeeming them, his heirs 
were to be compelled under pain of excommunication 
to recover and restore the property to the church to 
which it belonged. 

Prescription . — With regard to prescription, also, 
ecclesiastical property has s])ecial privileges. Amongst 
private individuals the canon law recognized that 
possession wdth an unchallenged title for ten, twenty, 
or at most thirty years suffices to confer ownership, 
but in the case of immovable church property forty 
cars are required, and against the Holy Sec one 
undred years. As to the much controverted question 
regarding the (rue owner {suhjectum dominii) of eccle- 
siiistical property, (he more approved view at the 
present day looks upon each institution as the pro- 
prietor of the goods belonging to it, but always in 
subordination to the supreune jurisdiclion vested in 
the Holy See (Wernz, “Jus Decretalium", 111, n. 138). 
As Wernz forcibly argues, if the Universal Church were 
itself the proprietor it would also be bound by all the 
debts by which any and every ecclesiastical institution 
W'as burdened. But neither the Universal Church nor 
the Holy See have evc^r admitted such an obligation, 
neither have they ever declared that one institution 
was liable for the dob(s incurred by another. At the 
same time, if the aim and purpo.se of any particular 
ecclesiastical institulion comes to an end, and its 
mor^ personality is destroyed, its property passes 
by right to the ownership of (he Universal Church, of 
which the institution in question was by supposition 
a member or part. Further, since it is in virtue of its 
connexion with the Universal Church that the right 
of acquiring and owning property belongs to any 
ecclcshistical organization, it is commonlv held that 
if it revolt from the obedience of the Church and 
apostatize from the Catholic Church it has no longer 
any claims to the property which it originally acquired 
for Catholic purposes as a member of thi? Church. 

Upon the princiidc that the civil power, as such, 
has neither the supreme dominion nor any just control 
over the administration of ecclesiastical property, ex- 
cept in so far as tlie Church by concordats or other 
agreements may freely concede certain powers to the 
State, all approved writers within the Church are 
agreed. Neither can there be any question that the 
Decree of the Council of Trent (Sess. XXII, de ref., 
cap. ii), upheld by the Constitution “Apostolicae 
Sedis" of Pius IX, which pronounces an excommuni- 
cation and other censures against the usurpers of 
church goods, is still in full vigour. It must be plain, 
then, that the recent wholesale confiscations in Italy, 
France, and other countries, have given rise to a vast 
number of very difficult questions as to the extent 
to which those who in various ivays have participated 
in these confiscations are subject to tlie censures pro- 
nounced against the usurpers of the Church's goods. 
The position of those who participate in the act of 
spoliation by aid, counsel, or favour, in the* case of the 
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ecclesiastical property of the Papal States, is different 
from those who co-operate in the same way elsewhere. 
The Encyclical “Respicientcs” of 1 Nov., 1870, deal- 
ing with the former class clearly extends the excom- 
munication to all wlio co-operate, whereas in France 
and elsewhere offenders fall only under the common 
law of the Churcli, and by this, those who merely take 
part in the liquidation of property, or act as clerks, 
for instance, in the proceedings, do not seem to incur 
the censures, but only those who are the actual spoli- 
ators and usurpers of the property or those who order 
and plan it; the law affectsj in other words, the prin- 
cipals and not those who are merely accessories. The 
question of the application of these censures is very 
fully discussed, amongst other recent authorities, 
by Card. Gennari (Consultations, 1) and by the 
Abb6 Boudinhon in the ‘^Canoniste Contemporain” 
(March, 1909-Oct., 1910). 

Apart from such determined acts of spoliation as 
those which followed the occupation of Rome U870) 
and the recent Associations and Separation Laws in 
France, the clergy are generally instructed to comply, 
as far as may be possible without sacrifice of principle, 
with the requirements of the civil law, if only in the 
interest of the property of which they are the admin- 
istrators. These and similar points are dwelt u]K>n 
in the Decrees of the Second Plenary Council of West- 
minster (1885), which dealt at some length with the 
question of ecclesiastical property. For example, the 
Fathers of the Council direct that **no administrator 
of a mission should draw up any legal document con- 
cerning church property, without the express author- 
ity of the bishop, who will not fail to consult lawyers 
most skilled in these matters, and subject everything 
to the most careful revision*’. So, too, it directs that 
'*all buildings belonging to a mission should be most 
carefully insured against fire”, and lays down rules 
as to the destination of Mass offerings, stole fees (jura 
8tol(B)f etc. 

For Ireland some similar regulations were made in 
the Maynooth Sjaiod of 1875, and we may note how 
the synod, after directing that a two-fold inventory of 
church property should be made, one copy to be kept 
by the bishop in the diocesan archives and the other 
to be kept among the parish records, lays down the 
following wdse rules respecting the requirements of the 
civil law: “Lest ecclesnistical property fall into other 
hands on account of the defects of the law, the bishop 
will take heed that the titles or deeds may be accu- 
rately drawTi up according to the civil law and in the 
name of three or four trustees (curatorum). The 
trustees are to be the bishop of the diocese, the 
parish-priest or other whose property is concerned, 
the vicar-general or other person, prudent, well known 
for uprightness, and for being versed in matters of 
this sort. These trustees should meet once a year, so 
as to provide for the security of the aforesaid goods. 
And if one of them die the others are bound to ai>- 
oint another in his place. All bishops or priests 
aving possession or administration in any way of 
such property arc bound to make their wills, and these 
wills arc to be kept by the bishop: and to no one m 
extremis will the last sacraments be given unless he 
makes his will or jiromises to do so.” 


(1907-^); Bovdinron, Bxena d^igliae et peinea eanoniQuea, in 
Canoniate contemporain (April, 1909-Oot., 1910): Fournbrbt 
in Did. da tMol. Caih.t a. v. Biena eccUaiaatiquea; Tavnton, Law 
of iha Church (London, 1906). 

Herbert Thurston. 

Property Ecclesiastical, in the United 
States. — The Third Plenary Council of Baltimore 
decreed (tit. IX. cap. i, n. 264): “We must hold, 
holily and inviolably, that the complete right of owner- 
ship and dominion over ecclesiastical goods resides in 
the Church.” In English-speaking countries, how- 
ever, the State as a rule does not recognize this in- 
herent right of the Church, but claims for itself the 
supreme dominion over temporal possessions. “The 
State refuses to recognize the Church as an actual 
corporation with the power of holding property in her 
own name; hence the civil power deals only wdth 
specific individuals” (Taunton, op. cit. infra, p. 310). 
The fathers of the Third Plenary Council qf Baltimore 
say on this subject: “On account of the grave dangers 
to which temporal goods are often exposed when 
bishops arc not allowed to control them according to 
the prescriptions of the Church, it is much to be re- 
gretted that in many parts of the United States the 
ctyil laws concerning the posse'ssion and administra- 
tion of temporal goods rest upon principles which the 
Church cannot admit without departing from the 
rule which she has always held from the; time w hen she 
first became free to put her religious principles into 
practice” (tit. IX^ cap. ii, n. 266). The many painful 
incidents arising m tnc United States from insecure 
methods of holding ecclesiastical property (schism, 
usurpation of church goods, etc.) caused the bishops 
to make stringent rules for safeguarding ecclesiastical 
possessions. Dissensions frequently arose owing to 
the abuse of power by lay trustees (see Trustee Sys- 
tem), in whose name the property was often held. 

The various councils of Baltimore endeavoured to 
find a remedy for this deplorable state of things. The 
First Provincial Council (n. 5) declared that no 
church should be erected oi consecrated unless (where 
possible) it had first been deeded to the bishop 
{instrumento scriplo assignala). Administrators of 
temporal goods were exhorted to observe; the pr(;acrip- 
tions of the Council of Trent concerning church 
property. The Third Provincial Council (n. 43) says: 
“We admonish bishops, priests and all others who 
have care of movable or immovabh; property given 
for ecclesiastical uses, to take measures as soon as 
possible to secure 'the carrying out of the intentions 
of the donors, according to the safest method yire- 
scribed by the civil laws in the various States.” The 
Fourth Council adds (n. 56): “that if this security 
can be obtained in no other way, then the property 
is to be handed on by means of last wills and testa- 
ments, drawn uji according to the provisions of t.he 
civil law”. In 1840 Propaganda issued a decree that 
each bishop should make some fellow-bishoj) his heir, 
and that, on the (^eath or resignation of the former, the 
latter should then hand over the property to the new 
bishop. This condition was not, however, to be ex- 
press^ in the testament, but signified in writing to 
the chosen heir, who was then to bum the letter. 
T^he fathers of the Fifth Provincial Council asked for 
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a modification of this decree, as the laws of various 
states would make it difficult of execution; they d^ 
•ired that each bishop, within three months after his 
consecration, should maim a wrill and deposit a dupli- 
cate of it with the arclibishop (n. 59). Th^ First 
Plenary Council of Baltimore occupied itself with the 
vexed question of church property, decreeing: “We * 
warn priests who a(lministcr churches, the title to 
which nas been given to the bishop, not to constitute 
lay-trustees without episcopal sanction, or permit 
them to be elected by the faithful, lest dn impediment 
arise to their free aaministration” (n. 94). In like 
manner, the Second Plenary Council made new de- 
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crees concerning church property. The Fathers of 
this council seem to have been hopeful that the 
proscriptions of canon law would find free pW in the 
tJnited States. They say: “In these Unit^ States it 
is the right of all citizens to live freely according to 
the precepts of their religion, and as the civil laws 
recognize and declare the same, it seems that there 
is no obstacle to the exact observance of the laws 
decreed by councils and popes for the legitimate 
acquisition and preservation of ecclesiastical prop- 
erty. the Fathers desire, therefore, that the right 
of the Church be vindicated in the eyes of all and 
publicly before the State, so that Catholics may be 
allowed to observe the laws of the Catholic Church 
in acquiring, holding and preserving ecclesiitflitical 
goods, such as lands for church edifices, presbyteries, 
schools, cemeteries etc. This complete liberty, how- 
ever, can be said to exist only when the laws and 
ordinances of the Church arc recognized by the civil 
tribunals and thus receive civil effect. By such pro- 
visions flic rights of all will be preserve, possible 
abuses will be obviated, and the power of the bishops, 
instead of b(dng increased, will rather be diminishea 
by the regulations made by the Church herself. For, 
at present, in order to obtain protection from the 
improper interference of lay tribunals, which in prac- 
tice scarcely acknowledge the ecclesiastical laws, 
nothing now remains to the bishops for carrying out 
ecchisiastical decrees but to claim for themselves the 
fullest administration of property before the civil 
power. As, however, church regulations are not 
acknowledged lus yet in some States, it is our duty to 
see that, in those pla(^es where no provision has been 
made by the civil law, the impedimenta to the liberty 
of the Church and to the security of ecclesiastical 
property be' removed or diminished “ (tit. IV, cap. i, 
nn. 199, 200). The council then lays down regula- 
tions njgarding lay trustees. 

The Third Plenary Council (tit, IX, cap. ii, nn. 
267-8) defined more exactly what was meant oy secure 
methods of ownership according to civil laW, directing 
that: (1) The bishop himself be constituted a cor- 
poration sole for possessing and administering the 
goods of f,hc whole diocese; or (2) that the bishop 
hold the goods in trust in the name of the diocese; 
or (;3) that the bishop hold and administer the church 
jiroperty in his own name (in fee simple) by an abso- 
lute and full legal title. In the last case, the bishop 
is to remember that, though before lihe civil law he is 
tlie absolute owner, yet by the sacred canons he is 
only procurator. By whichever title the bishop holds 
th(? property, he is to keep inventories, carefully dis- 
tinguishing between the church property and his own 
personal property. Since the Third Plenary (^uncil 
the qiu^stion of holding church property has more than 
oTKje been discussed by the American bishops, and at 
the present time, in addition to the fee simple and 
t he corporation sole methods, a modified system of 
the trustee method has found considerable favour. 
Concerning this, the “St. Paul Catholic Bulletin”, 
says (I, no. 20): “Not only is it not true that the 
archbishops (at their meeting in 1911) discouraged the 
holding of church property by local churches, but on 
the contrary, they declared it to be the very best 
solution of the problem under consideration. And 
while in some States, owing to peculiar legislatives 
enactftients, other methods o^holding church property 
are in Vogue, yet it was admitted by the assemMed 
prelates that the holding of church property by local 
•parish corporations wasl^ far the safest method. In 
the Archciiocese of St. Paul, es^h church is incor- 
porated separately and independently of all dthers. 
Members of this corporation are ex-officio the Ordi- 
nary of the Dibcese, his vfcar-general, and the pastor 
of the parish, who select two laymen from the parish 
to represent the congregation. In addition to these 
separate parochial corporations, there is a general 


diocesan coloration known as ‘The Diocese of St 
PauF, in which is invested the control of all the 
property belonging to the diocese, not dire^ly con- 
trolled by the aforesaid parish corporations.” The 
laws of the Church arc fully observed, as the bishop 
of the diocese exercises sufficient control over all the 
property; without him, the other members of the 
corporation can take no action binding in law, and he 
assumes no unreasonable obligations inasmuch as ho 
himself is powerless to act without the consent and 
co-aeration of the others. Dr. P. A. Baart (“Catho- 
lic Fortnightly Review”, XIV, no. 4) says: “The 
Church, through the Sacred Congregation of Propa- 
ganda, whose decision and decree were approv(Ml by 
the Pope, has declared that the corporation system 
which recognizes the rights of the hierarchy is pref- 
erable to the fee simple tenure by the bishops as indi- 
viduals before the civil law.” 

Concilia Provxncialia et Plenaria Baltimorenna; Baart in 
The Catholic Fortnightly Review^ VI, VII, XIV (St. Louis); Taun- 
ton, Lmw of the Church (fjondon, 190(5), a. v. Ecclesiastical Prop- 
erty; Smith, Elements of Ecclesiastical fjtiw, I (New York, ISOo) ; 
Idem, Notes on Second Pleruiry Council of Baltimore (New York, 

William H. W. Fanning. 

Prophecy. — Meaning. — As the term is used in 
mystical theology, it applies both to the prophecies 
of canonical Scripture and to private propliecies. 
Understood in its strict sense, it ineims t he foreknowl- 
edge and foretelling of future events, though it may 
sometimes apply to past events of which there is no 
memory, and to present hidden things which cannot 
be known by the natural light of reason. St. Paul, 
speaking of prophecy in I Cor., xiv, does not coniine 
its meaning to predictions of future events, but in- 
cludes under it Divine inspirations concerning what is 
secret, whether future or not. As, however, the mani- 
festation of hidden present mysteries or past evemts 
comes under revelation, we have here to understand 
by prophecy what it is in its strict and proper sense, 
namely, the revelation of future events. Prophecy 
consists in knowledge and in the manifestation of 
what is known. The knowledge must be supernatural 
and infused by God because it concerns things beyond 
the natural power of created intelligence; and the 
knowledge must be manifested either by words or 
signs, because the gift of prophecy is given primarily for 
the good of others, and hence needs to be manifested. 
It is a Divine light by which God reveals things con- 
cerning the unknown future and by which these things 
arc in some way represented to the mind of the prophet, 
whose duty it is to manifest them afterwards to others. 

Division. — ^Writers on mystical theology consider 
prophecies with reference to the illumination of the 
mind, to the objects revealed, and to the means 
by which the knowledge is conveyed to the hu- 
man mind. By reason of the illumination of the 
mind prophecy may be either perfect or imperfect. 
It is called perfect when not only the thing revealed, 
but the revelation itself is made known, that is, when 
the prophet knows that it is God who speaks. The 
prophecy is imperfect when the recipient does not 
know clearly or sufficiently from whom the revelation 
proceeds, or whether it is the prophetic or individual 
spirit that speaks. This is called the prophetic in- 
stinct, wherein it is possible that a man may be de- 
ceived, as it happened in the case of Nathan who said 
to David when he was thinking of building the 
Temple of God: “Go, do all that is in thy heart, 
because the Lord is with thee” (II Kings, vii, 3). 
But that very night the Lord commanded t he Prophet 
to return to the king and say that the gloiy of the 
building of the temple was reserved, not for him, but 
for his son. St. Gregory, as quoted by Benedict XIV, 
explains that some holy prophets, through the fre- 
quent practice of prophesying, have of themselves 
predict^ some things, believing that therein they 
were influenced by the spirit of prophecy. • 

By rea^n of the object there are three kinds of 
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pvophecy according to St. Thomas (Summa, II-II, 
Q. clxxiv, a. 1): prophecy of denunciation, of fore- 
knowledge, and of predestination. In the first kind 
God reveals future events accorchng to the order of 
secondary causes, which may be hindered from taking 
effect by other causes which would require a mirac- 
ulous power to prevent, and these may or may not 
happen, though the prophets do not express it but 
seem to speak absolutely. Isaias spoke thus when he 
said to Ezcchias: ^‘Take order with thy house, for 
thou shalt die, and not live” (Is., xxxviii, 1). To this 
kind belongs the prophecy of promise, as that men- 
tioned in 1 Kings, li, 30: I said indeed that thy house, 
and the house of thy father should minister in my 
sight, for ever ' ’ , which was not fulfilled. It was a con- 
ditional promise made to Ileli which was dependent 
upon other causes which prevented its fulfilment. 
The second kind, that of foreknowl^ge, takes place 
when God reveals future events which depend upon 
created free will and which He sees present from eter- 
nity. They have reference to life and death, to wars 
and dynasties, to the affairs of Church and State, as 
well as to the affairs of individual life. The third kind, 
the prophecy of predestination, takes place when God 
reveals what He alone will do. and what He sees 
present in eternity and in His absolute decree. This 
includes not only the secret of predestination to grace 
and to glory, but also those things which God has abso- 
lutely decreed to do by His own supreme power, and 
which will infallibly come to pass. 

The objects of prophecy may also be viewed in 
respect to human knowledge : (1) when an event may 
be beyond the possible natural knowledge of the 
prophet, but may be within the range of human 
Knowledge and known to others who witness the oc- 
currence, as, for instance, the result of the battle of 
Lepanto revealed to St. Pius V ; (2) when the object 
su^asses the knowledge of all men, not that it is un- 
knowable but that the human mind cannot naturally 
receive the knowledge, suck as the mystery of the 
Holy Trinity, or the mystery of predestination; (3) 
when the things that are beyond the power of the 
human mind to know arc not in themselves knowable 
because their truth is not yet determined, such as 
future contingent things which depend upon free will. 
This is regarded as the most perfect object of prophecy, 
because it is the most general and embraces all 
events that arc in themselves unknowable. 

God can enlighten the human mind in any way He 
pleases. He often makes use of angelic ministry in 
prophetic communications, or He Himself may speak 
to the prophet and illuminate his mind. Again the 
supernatural light of prophecy may be conveyed to 
the intellect directly or through the senses or the im- 
agination. Prophecy may take place even when the 
senses are suspended as in ecstasy, but this in mystical 
terminology is called rapture. St. Thomas teaches 
that there is no suspension of the sense activities when 
anything is presented to the mind of the prophet 
through impressions of the senses^ nor is it necessj^ 
when the mind is immediately enlightened that activ- 
ity of the senses should be suspended; but it is neces- 
sary that this should be the case when the manifesta- 
tion is made by imaginative forms, at least at the 
moment of the vision or of the hearing of the revela- 
tion, because the mind is then abstracted from external 
things in order to fix itself entirely on the object mani- 
fested to the imagination. In such a case a perfect 
judgment cannot be formed of the prophetic vision 
during the transport of the soul, because then the 
senses which are necessary for a right understanding 
of things cannot act, and it is only when a man comes 
to himself and awaken^ from the ecstasy that he can 
properly know and discern the nature of his vision. 

Recipient op Prophecy.— The gift of prophecy is 
an extraordinary grace bestowed by God . It has never 
been confined to any particular tribe, family, or class 


of persons. There is no distinct faculty in human 
nature by which any normal or abnormal person can 
rophesy, neither is any special preparation required 
eforehand for the reception of this gift. H^nce 
Comely remarks: ** Modem authors speak inaccu- 
rately of 'schools of prophets’, an expression never 
found in the Scriptures or the Fathers” (Comp. Intro- 
duct. in N. T., n. 463). Neither was there ever an3" 
external rite by which the office of prophet was in- 
augurated; its exercise wae always extraordinary and 
depended on the immediate call of God. The pro- 
phetic light, according to St. Thomas, is in the soul 
of the prophet not as a permanent form or habit, but 
after the manner of a passion or passing impression 
(Summa, II-II, Q. clxxi, a. 2). Hence the ancient 
prophets by their prayers petitioned for this Divine 
light (I Kings, viii, 6; Jer., xxxii, 16; xxiii, 2 sq.; 
xlii, 4 sq.), ana they were liable to error if they gave 
an answer before invoking God (II Kings, vii, 2, 3). 

Writing on the recipients of prophecy, Benedict 
XIV (Heroic Virtue, III, 144, 150) says: “The recip- 
ients of prophecy may be angels, devils, men, women, 
children, heathens, or gentiles; nor i.s it necessary that 
a man should be gifted with any particular disposi- 
tion in order to receive the light of prophecy provided 
his intellect and senses be adapted for rnalung mani- 
fest the things which God reveals to him. Though 
moral goodness is most profitable to a prophet, yet it 
is not necessary in order to obtain the gift of proph- 
ecy. ” He also tells us that the angels by their own 
natural penetration cannot know future events which 
arc undetermined and contingent or uncertain, neither 
can they know the secrets of the heart of another, 
whether man or angel . When thcref ore God reveals to 
an angel as the medium through which the future is 
made known to man, the angel also becomes a 
prophet. As to the Devil, the same author tells us 
that he cannot of his own natural knowledge foretell 
future events which are the proper objects of prophecy, 
yet God may make use of him for this purpose. Thus 
we read in the Gospel of St. Luke that when the Devil 
saw Jesus he fell down before Him and, crying out with 
a loud voice, said: "What have 1 to do with thee, 
Jesus, Son of the most high God?” (Luke, viii, 28). 
There are instances of women and children prophesy- 
ing in Holy Scripture. Mary, the sister of Moses, is 
called a prophetess; Anna, the mother of Samuel, 
prophesied; Elizabeth, the mother of John the Bap- 
tist, by a Divine •revelation recognized and confessed 
Mary as the Mother of God. Samuel and Daniel as 
boys prophesied^ Balaam, a Gentile, foretold the ad- 
vent of the Messias and the devastation of Assyria and 
Palestine. St. Thomas, in order to prove that the 
heathens were capable of prophecy, refers to the in- 
stance of the Sibyls, who make clear mention of the 
mysteries of the Trinity, of the Incarnation of the 
Word, of the Life, Passion, and llesurrection of Christ. 
It is true that the Sibylline poems now extant became 
in course of tinfb interpolated; but, as Benedict XIV 
remarks, this does not hinder much of them, especially 
what the early Fathers referred to, from being genuine 
and in no wise apocryphal. 

That the gift of private prophecy exists in the 
Church is clear from Scripture and the acts of canon- 
ization of the saints in every age. To the question, 
what credence is to be given to these private proph- 
ecies, Cardinal Cajetan answers, as stated by Bene- 
dict XIV: "Human actions arc of two kinda, one of 
which relates to public duties, and especiallY to eccle- 
siastical affairs, such as preaching, celebrating M^s^ 
pronouncing judicial decisions, and the like; with 
respeht to these tIfSe question is settled in the canon 
law, where it is said that no credence is to be publicly 
given to him who says he has privatelv received a 
mission from God, unless he confirms it oy a miracle 
or a special testimony of Holy Scripture. The other 
class of human actions consists of those of private 
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persons, and speaking of these, he distinguishes be- 
tween a prophet who enjoins or advises them, accord- 
ing to the universal laws of the Church, and a prophet 
who does the same without reference to those laws. 
In the first case every man may abound in his own 
sense whether or not to direct his actions according to 
the will of the prophet; in the second case the prophet 
is not to be listened to'' (Heroic Virtue, III, 192). 

It is also important that those who have to teach 
and direct others should have rules for their guidance 
to enable them to distinguish true from false prophets. 
A summary of those prescribed by theologians for our 
guidance may be useful to show practically how the 
doctrine is to be applied to devout souls in order to 
save them from errors or diabolical delusions: ^l) the 
recipient of the gift of prophecy should, as a rule, be 
good and virtuous, for all mystical writers agree that 
for the most part this gift is granted by God to holy 
persons. The disposition or temperament of the 
person should also be considered, as well as the state 
of health and of the brain; (2) the prophecy must be 
conformable to Christian trutli and piety, because if 
it propose anything against faith or morals it cannot 
proceed from the Spirit of Truth; (3) the prediction 
should concern things outside the reach of all natural 
knowledge, and have for its object future contingent 
things or those things which God only knows; (4) it 
should also concern something of a grave and im- 
portant nature, that is something for the good of the 
Church or the good of souls. This and the preceding 
rule will help to distinguish true prophecies from the 
puerile, senseh^ss, and useless predictions of fortune- 
tellers, crystal-gazers, spiritualists, and charlatans. 
These may tell tilings beyond human knowledge and 
yet within the scope of the natural knowledge of 
demons, but not those tilings that are strictly speaking 
the objects of prophecy; (5) prophecies or revelations 
which make known the sins of others, or which an- 
nounce the predestination or reprobation of souls arc 
to be susiiected. Three special secrets of God have 
always to be deeply respected as they are very rarely 
revealed, namely: the state of conscience in this life, 
the state of souls after death unless canonized by the 
Church, and the mystery of predestination. The 
secret of predestination has been revealed only in 
c.xccptional cases, but that of reprobation has never 
been revealed, because so long as the soul is in this life, 
its salvation is possible. The day of General Judg- 
ment is also a secret which has neVer been revealed; 
(6) we have afterwards to ascertain whether the proph- 
ecy has been fulfilled in the way foretold. There 
are some limitations to this rule: (a) if the prophecy 
was not absolutc3, but containing threats only, and 
tempered by conditions expressed or understood, as ex- 
emplified in the prophecy of Jonas to the Ninivites, and 
that of Isaias to King Ezcchias; (b) it may sometimes 
happen that the prophecy is true and from God, and 
the human interpretation of it false, as men may inter- 
pret it otherwise than God intended. It is by these 
limitations wo have to explain the prophecy of St. 
Bernard regarding the success of the Second Crusade, 
and that of St. Vincent Ferrer regarding the near 
approach of the General Judgment in his day. 

Chief Pauticular Prophecies. — The last pro- 
phetic work which the Church acknowledges as Di- 
vinely inspired is the Apocalypse. The prophetic^ 
spirit •did not disappear with the Apostolic times, but 
the Chwreh has not pronounced any work prophetic 
sinco then, though she has canonized numberless 
faints who were more or less endowed with the gift of 
prophecy. The Church allows ffeedom in accepting 
or f ejecting particular or private prophecies according 
to the evidence for or against them. We should be 
slow to admit %nd slow td reject them, and in cither 
case treat them with respect when they come to us 
from trustworthy sources, and are in accordance with 
Catholic doctrine and the rules of Christian moridity. 


The real test of these predictions is their fulfilment; 
they may be only pious anticipations of the ways of 
Providence, and they may sometimes be f uIIiUlhI in part 
and in part contradicted by events. The minatory 
prophecies which announce calamities, being for the 
most part conditional, may or may not be fulfilled. 
Many private prophecies have been veiified by sub- 
sequent events, some have not; others have given 
rise to a good deal of discussion as to their genuine- 
ness. Most of the private prophcci(‘s of the saints 
and servants of God were concerned with individuals, 
their death, recovery from illness, or vocations. Some 
foretold things which would affect tlic fate of nations, 
as France, England, and Ireland. A great number 
have reference to popes and to the papacy; and finally 
we have many such prophecies relating to the end of 
the world and the approach of the Day of Judgment. 

The more noteworthy of the prophecies bearing upon 
'latter times” seem to have one common end, to an- 
nounce great calamities impending over mankind, 
the triumph of the Church, and the renovation of the 
world. All the seers agree in two leading features as 
outlined by E. H. Thompson in his “Life of Anna 
Maria Taigi” (ch. xviii): “First they all point to 
some terrible convulsion, to a revolution springing 
from most deep-rooted impiety, consisting in a formal 
opposition to God and His truth, and resulting in the 
most formidable persecution to which the Church has 
ever been subject. Secondly, they all promise for the 
Church a victory more splendid and complete than 
she has ever achieved here below. We may add 
another point in which there is a remarkable agree- 
ment in the catena of modern prophecies, and that is 
the peculiar connection between the fortunes of 
France and those of* the Church and the Holy Sec, and 
also the large part which that country has si ill to play 
in the history of the Church and of the world, and will 
continue to play to the end of time.” 

Some prophetic spirits were prolific in the forecasts 
of the future. The biographer of St. Philip Neri 
states that if all the prophecies attributed to this 
saint were narrated, they alone would fill entire vol- 
umes. It is sufficient to give the following as exam- 
ples of private prophecies. 

(1) Prophecy of St. Edward the Confessor . — Ambrose 
Lisle Philipps in a letter to the Earl of Shrewsbury 
dated 28 October, 1850, in giving a sketch of English 
Catholic history, relates the following vision or proph- 
ecy made by St. Edward: “During the month of 
January, 1066, the holy King of England St. Edward 
the Confessor was confined to his bed by his last ill- 
ness in his royal Westminster Palace. St. Allred, 
Abbott of Recraux, in Yorkshire, relates that a short 
time before his happy death, this holy King w’as WTapt 
in ecstasy, when two pious Benedictine monks of 
Normandy, whom he had known in his youth, during 
his exile in that country, appeared to him, and re- 
vealed to him what was to happen in England in future 
centuries, and the cause of the terrible punishment. 
They said: ‘The extreme corruption and wickedness 
of the English nation has provoked the just anger of 
God. When malice shall have reached the fulness of 
its measure, God will, in His wrath, send to the Eng- 
lish people wicked spirits, who will punish and afflict 
them with great severity, by separating the green tree 
from its parent stem the length of three furlongs. But 
at last this same tree, through the compassionate 
mercy of God, and without any national (govern- 
mental) assistance, shall return to its original root, 
reflourish and bear abundant fruit.* After Imving 
heard these prophetic words, the saintly King Edward 
opened his eyes, returned to his senses, and the vision 
vanished. He immediately related all he had seen 
and heard to his virgin spouse, Edgitha, to Stigand, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and to Harold, his succes- 
sor to the throne, who were in his chamber praying 
around his bed.” (See “Vita beati Edwardi regis et 
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confessoris”, from MS. Selden 55 in Bodleian Li- 
brary, Oxford.) 

The ii^erpretation eiven to this prophecy is remark- 
able when applied to the events wmch have happened. 
The spirits mentioned in it were the Protestant inno- 
vators who pretended, in the sixteenth century, to 
reform the (Jatholic Church in England. The sever- 
ance of the green tree from its trunk signifies the 
separation of the English Church from the root of the 
Catholic Church, from the Holy Roman See. This 
tree, however, was to be separated from its life-giving 
root the distance of three furlongs**. These three 
furlongs are understood to signify three centuries, at 
the end of which England would again be reunited to 
the Catholic Church, and bring forth flowers of virtue 
and fruits of sanctity. The prophecy was quoted by 
Ambrose Lisle Philipps on the occasion of the re- 
establishment of the Catholic hierarchy in England 
by Pope Pius IX in 1850. 

(2) Prophecies of St, Mcdachy . — Concerning Ire- 
land. — This prophecy, which is distinct from the 
prophecies attributed to St. Malachy concerning the 
popes, is to the effect that his beloved native isle 
w'ould undergo at the hands of England oppression, 
persecution, and calamities of every kind, during a 
week of centuries; but that she would preserve her 
fidelity to God and to His Church amidst all her trials. 
At the end of. seven centuries she would be delivered 
from her oppressors (or oppressions), ivho in their turn 
would be subjected to dreadful chastisements, and 
Catholic Ireland w'ould be instrumental in bring- 
ing back the British nation to that Divine Faith which 
Protestant England had, during three hundred years, 
so rudely endeavoured to wrest from her. This 
prophecy is said to have been copied by the learned 
Benedictine Dom Mabillon from an ancient MS. 
preserved at Clairvaux, and transmitted by him to the 
martyred successor of Oliver Plunkett. 

Concerning the Popes. — ^The most famous and 
best known prophecies about the popes are those at- 
tributed to St. Malachy (q. v.). In 1139 he went to 
Rome to give an account of the affairs of his diocese 
to the pope. Innocent II, who promised him two 
palliums for the metropolitan Sees of Armagh 
and Cashel. While at Rome, he received (accord- 
ing to the Abb4 Cucherat) the strange vision of the 
future wherein was unfolded before his mind the long 
list of illustrious pontiffs who were to rule the Church 
until the end of time. The same author tells us 
that St. Malachy gave his MS. to Innocent II 
to console him in the midst of his tribulations, 
and that the document remained unknown in the 
Roman Archives until its discovery in 1590 (Cu- 
cherat, *‘Proph. de la succession des papes**, ch. xv). 
They wrere first published by Arnold de Wyon, and 
ever since there has been much discussion as to 
whether they arc genuine predictions of St. Malachy 
or forgeries. The silence of 400 years on the part of 
so many learned authors who had written about the 
popes, and the silence of St. Bernard especially, who 
wrote the Life of St. Malachy**, is a strong argument 
against their authenticity, but it is not conclusive if 
we adopt Cucherat*s theory that they were hidden in 
the Archives during those 400 years. 

These short prophetical announcements, in number 
112, indicate some noticeable trait of all the futur* 
popes from Celcstine II, who was elected in the year 
1130, until the end of the world. They are enunciated 
under mystical titles. Those who have undertaken 
to interpret and explain theae symbolical prophecies 
have succeeded in discovering some trait, allusion, 
point, or similitude in their application to the individ- 
ual popes, either as to their country, their name, their 
coat of arms or insignia, their birth-place, their talent 
or learning, the title of their cardinalate, the dignities 
which thej^ held etc. ^ For example, the prophecy con- 
cerning Urban VIII is LUitm et rosa (the lily and the 


rose) : he was a native of Florence and on the arms 
of Florence figured a fleur-de-lis; he had •three 
bees emblazon^ on his escutcheon, and the bees 
gather honey from the lilies and roses. Again, the 
name accords often with some remarkable and rare 
circumstance in the pope’s career: thus Peregrirms 
apostolicus (pilgrim pope), which designates Pius VI, 
appears to be verified by nis journey when pope into 
Germany, by his long career as pope, and by his ex- 
patriation from Rome at the end of his pontificate. 
Those who have lived and followed the course of 
events in an intelligent manner during the pontificates 
of Pius IX, Leo XIII, and Pius X cannot fail to be 
impressed with the titles given to each by the proph- 
ecies Ilf St. Malachy and their wonderful appropriate- 
ness: Crux de crucc (Cross from a Cross) Pius IX; 
Lumen in codo (Light in the Sky) Leo XIII; Ignis 
ardena (Burning Fire) Pius X. There is something 
more than a coincidence in the designations given to 
these three popes so many hundred years before their 
time. W e need not have recourse cither to the f amily- 
names, armorial bearings or cardinalitial titles, to see 
the fitness of their designations as given in the proph- 
ecies. The afflictions and crosses of Pius IX were 
more than fell to the lot of his predecessors; and the 
more aggravating of these crosses were brought on by 
the House of Savoy w'hose emblem was a cross. Leo 
XIII was a veritable luminary of the papacy. The 
present pope is truly a burning fire of zeal for the 
restoration of all things in Christ. 

The last of these prophecies concerns the end of 
the world and is as follows: **In the final persecution 
of the Holy Roman Church there will reign Peter 
the Roman, who will feed his flock amid many trib- 
ulations, after which the seven-hilled city will be 
destroyed and the dreadful Judge will judge the 
people. The End. ** It has been noticed concerning 
I^etrus Homanusy who according to St. Malachy *8 
list is to be the last pope, that the prophecy does not 
say that no popes shall intervene between him and 
his predecessor designated Gloria olivw. It merely 
says that he is to be the last, so that we may suppose 
as many popes as we please before “Peter the 
Roman**. Cornelius a Lapide refers to this proph- 
ecy in his commentary “On the Gospel of St. 
John** (C. xvi) and “On the Apocalypse” (cc. 
xvii-xx), and he endeavours to calculate according 
to it the remaining years of time. 

(3) Prophecy df St. Paul of the Cross . — During 
more than fifty years this saint was aceustomecl to 
pray for the return of England to the Catholic 
Faith, and on several occiisions had visions and revela- 
tions about i ts re-conversion. In spirit he saw the Pas- 
sionists established in England and labouring there 
for the convcilsion and sanctification of souls. It 
is well known that several of the leaders of the Oxford 
Movement, including Cardinal Newman, and thou- 
sands of converts have been received into the Church 
in England by the Passionist missionaries. 

There are many other private prophecies concern- 
ing the remote and proximate signs which will 
precede the General Judgment and concerning 
Antichrist, such as those attributed to St. Hildegarde, 
St. Bridget of Sweden, Venerable Anna Maria Taigi, 
the Cur6 d*Ars, and many others. 'Fh^sc do not 
•enlighten us any more than do the Scriptural proph- 
ecies as to the day and the hour of that judgment, 
which still remains a Divine secret. c 
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(Turin, 1891), II-II, QQ. olxxi-iv; Schram, Theologia mystica 
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mundo/atta a San Malaehia (Venice, 1075); Wion, Lignum vitiB 
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avia prophitiquea (Paris, 1872). 

. Arthub Dbvine. 

Prophecy, Prophet, and Prophetess. — I. In 

Old Testament. A. Inlroditction. — ^Jahve had 
forbidden Israel all kinds of oracles in vogue among 
the pagans. If, for a time, he consented to reply by 
Urim and Thummim (apparently a species of sacred 
lots which the high-priest carried in the cincture of 
his ephod, and consulted at the request of the public 
authorities in matters of graver moment), yet He 
always abominated those who had recourse to divina- 
tion and magic, practiced augury and enchantment, 
trusted in charms, consulted soothsayers or wizards, 
or interrogated t-hc spirits of the dead (Deut.j^xviii, 

9 sqq.). Speaking of orthodox Jahveism, imlaam 
could truthfully say There is no soothsaying in 
Jacob, nor divination in Israel. In their times it 
shall oe told to Jacob and to Israel what God hath 
wrought” (Num., xxiii, 2:i). For the absence of 
other oracles, tln^ Chosen Pcwiple were indeed more 
than compensated by a gift unique in the annals of 
mankind, to wit, the gift of prophecy and the pro- 
phetic office. 

B. General Idea and the Hebrew Names, (1) 
General Idea, — The Hebrew Prophet was not merely, 
as the word commonly implies, a man enlightened by 
God to foretell events, ho was the interpreter and 
supernaturally enlightemul luivald sent by Jahve 
to communicate His will and designs to Israel. 
His mission consisted in preaching as well as in fore- 
telling. He had to maintain and develop the knowl- 
edge and practice of the Old Law among the Chosen 
Poo])l(^, letul them back when they strayed, and 
grjwlually prepare the way for the new kingdom of 
God, which the Messias was to establish on earth. 
Proph(K*y, in general, signifies the supernatural 
iiKissage of the Prophet, and more especially, from 
custom, the predictive element of the prophetic 
message. 

(2) The Hebrew Names. — The ordinary Hebrew 
word for prophet is ndbt\ Its etymology is uncertain. 
According to many n^ceiit critics, the root ndbt\ not 
eni])loyed in Ht'brew, signified to speak enthusias- 
tically, *‘io utt(^^ cries, and make more or less wild 
g(istures ”, like the ]):igan rnantics. Judging from a 
com]>arative examination of the cognate words in 
Hebrew and t he oth(;r Semitic tongues, it is at least 
equally i)robablo that the origiijal moaning was 
merely: to sjieak, to utter wonls (cf. Laur, “Die 
Proph(dennamen (les A. T.”, ^Fribourg, 1903, 14-38). 
The liistoric mcianing of ndbV established by biblical 
usage is “ intcrprel-er and mouthpiece of God ”. This 
is forcibly illustrated by the passage, where Moses, 
excusing hiniself from speaking to Plyirao on account 
of his embarrassment of spetreh, was answered by 
Jahve: “Behold I hav(3 aj^pointed thee the God of 
Pharao: and Aaron thy brother shall be thy prophet. 
Thou shall speak to him all that 1 coqimand thee; and 
he shall speak to Pharao. that he let the children of 
Israel go out of his land” (Ex., vii, 1-2). Moses 
plays towards the King of Egypt the r61o of God, 
inspiring what is to be uttered, and Aaron is tRe 
Prophet, his mouthpiece, transmitting the inspired 
message ho shall receive. The Greek ir/w^^riyf 
(from irp6r4>dpai^ to speak for, or in the name of 
some one) translates the Hebrew word accurately.* 
I'lie Gnu'k j)rophct w:is th^ revealer of the future, 
and the interpreter of divine things, especially of 
^the obscure oracles of the pythoness. Poets were 
*the prophets of tlie muses: Inspire me, muse, thy 
prophet I shall be” (Pindar, Bevgk, Fragm. 1^7). 

The word Jidbt' expresses more especially a func- 
tion. The two most usual synonyms ro’M and 
hdzeh omphasfze more clharly the special source of 
the prophet ic knowledge, the vision, that is, the Divine 
revelation or inspiration. Both have almost the 


same meaning: hdzdh is employed, however, much 
more frequently in poetical language and almost 
always in connexion with a supernatural vision, 
whereas rd' ah, of which rd*ch is the participle, is the 
usual word for to see in any maimer. I'he com- 
piler of the first B^k of Kings (ix, 9) informs us that 
before his time rd*dh was used where ndbi* was then 
employed. Hdzeh. is found much more frequently 
from the days of Amos. There were other less 
specific or more unusual terms employed, the meaning 
of which is clear, such as, messenger of God, man of 
God, servant of God, man of the spirit, or inspired 
man, etc. It is only rarely,^ and at a later period, 
that prophecy is called nem ah, a cognate of ndbt*; 
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more ordinarily we find h&zdn, vision, or word of 
God, oracle {ne urn) of Jahve, etc. 

C. Brief Sketch of the History of Prophecy , — 
(1) The first person entitled ndbi in the Old Testa- 
ment is Abraham, father of the elect, the friend of 
God, favoured with his ix»rsonal communications 
(Gen., XX, 7). The next is Moses, the founder and 
lawgiver of the theocratic nation, the mediator of the 
Old Covenant holding a degn^e of authority un- 
equalled till the coming of Jesus Christ. “And there 
arose no more a prophet in Israel like unto Moses, 
whom the Lonl knew face to face, in all the signs ana 
wonders, which he sent by him, to do in the land of 
Egypt to Pharao, and to all his servants, and to his 
whole land, and all the mighty hand, .and great 
miracles, which Moses did before all Israel” (Deut., 
xxxiv, 10 sqq.). There were other Prophets with 
him, but only of the second rank, such as Aaron and 
Maria, Eldad and Medad, to whom, Jahve manifested 
himself in dreams and vision, but not in the audible 
spoecli with which He favoured him, who was most 
faithful in all His house (Num., xii, 7). 

Of the four institutions epneeming which Moses 
enactixl laws, according to Deuteronomy (xiv, 18- 
xviii), one was prophecy (xviii, 9-22; cf. xiii, 1-5, 
and Ex., iv, 1 sqq.). Israel was to listen to the true 
Prophets, and not to heed the false but* rather to 
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ejrtirpate them, even had they the appearance of 
miracle-workers. The former would speak in the 
name of Jahve, the one God; and foretell things tliat 
would betaccomplished or be confirmed by miracles. 
The latter were to come in the name of the false gods, 
or teach a doctrine evidently erroneous, or vainly 
endeavour to foretell events. Later prophetic 
writers added as other signs of the false Prophets, 
cupidity, flattery of the people or the nobles, or the 
promise of Divine favotir for the nation weighckl down 
with crime. Balaam is both a Prophet and a sooth- 
sayer; a professional soothsayer it would seem, of 
whom Jahve makes use to proclaim even in Moab 
the glorious destinv of the Chosen People, when He 
was about to lead them into the Promised Land 
(Num., xxii-xxiv). 

In tiie time of the Judges, in addition to an un- 
named Prophet (Judges, vi, 8-10)^ we meet with 
Debbora (Judges iv-v), “a mother in Israel”, judg- 
ing the people, and communicating the Divine orders 
concerning the War of Independence to Barac and the 
tribes. The word of God was rare in those days of 
anarchy and semi-apostasy, when Jahve partly 
abandoned Israel to render it conscious of its feeble- 
ness and its sins. In the days of Samuel, on the 
contrary, prophecy became a permanent institution. 
Samuel was a new but lesser Moses, whose Divine 
mission it was to restoi-e the code of the elder, 
and to suFjervise the beginning of the royalty. Un- 
der his guidance, or at least cicely united to him, 
we find for the first time the nebYim (I Sam., x; xix) 
grouped together to sing the praises of God to the 
accompaniment of musical instruments. They are 
not Prophets in the strict sense of the word, nor 
are they disciples of the Prophets destined to be- 
come masters m their turn (the so-called schools of 
Prophets”). Did they wander about spreading the 
oracles of Samuel among the people? Pos.iibly: 
at all events, in order to waken the faith of IsracJ and 
increase the dignity of Divine worship, they seem to 
have received charismata similar to those bestowed 
upon the early Christians in the Apostolic days. 
They may not ineptly be compared with tJie families 
of singers gathered around David, under the direction 
of their three lea<iers, Asaph, Heman, and Idithum 
(I Par., xxv, 1-8). Doubtless the benS-nebi*tm of the 
days of Elias, and Eliseus the “disciples of the 
Prophets”, or “members of the confraternities of the 
Prophets”, forming at least three communities, 
domiciled resjKjc.tively at Gilgal, Bethel, and Jericho, 
must be regarded as their successors. St. Jerome 
seems to have understood their character aright, when 
he saw in them the germ of the monastic life (P. L., 
XXII, 583, 1070). 

Are W'e to coiisitler as their degenerate and faith- 
less successors those false Prophets of Jahve whom 
we meet at the Court of Achab, numbering four hun- 
drod, and later very numerous, also fighting again it 
Isaias and Michoiis and especially against Joremijw 
and Ezcchiel? A definite answer cannot a.s yet bo 
given, but it is wrong to coasider them, as certain 
critics do, as authentic as the true Prophets, dif- 
fering from them only by a more retrograde spirit, 
and less brilliant intellectual gifts. After Samuel 
the first Prophets properly so called who are ex- 
plicitly mentioncjcl are Nathan and Gad. They 
assi.st David by their counsels, and, when necessary, 
confront him with eiwjrgelic protests. Nathan's 
parable of the littJo sheep of the poor man is one of 
the most beautiful i)assages in prophetic history 
(II Kings, xii, 1 sqq.). The Books of Kings and 
Paralipomenon mention a number of other “men of 
the spirit” exercising their ministry in Israel or in 
Juda. We may mention at least Ahias of Silo, who 
announced to Jeroboam his elevation to the throne 
of the Ten Tribes, and the er)hemfTal character of his 
dynasty, and Miclicas, the son of Jcmla, who pre- 


dicted to Achab, in presence of the four hundred 
flattering court Prophets, that he wcjuld be defeated 
and killed in his war against the Syrians (III Kings, 
xxii). 

But the two peatest 'figun?s of prophecy between 
Samuel and Isaiah arc Elias and Eliseus. Jahveism 
was again endangtu-ed, c?spcK;ially bj' the Tyrian 
Jezabel, wife of Achab, who had introduced into 
Samaria the worship of her Pheiiician gods, and 
Israel's faith wn>» tot tearing, as it divided its worship 
between Baal and Jahve. In Juda the danger was 
not less menacing. King Jorum had married Athalia, 
a worthy daughter of Jezabel. At that moment 
Elias appeared hke a mysterious giant, and by his 
preaching and his miracles 1 <m 1 Lsratd back to tlie true 
God afid suppnissed, or at least moderated, their 
leaning towaids the gods of Chanaan. At Carmel 
he won a magnifietmt and terrible* victory over the 
I^rophets of Baal; tlien he proceeded to Horeb to rev 
new within him tlie spirit of the Covenant and to 
be present at a marvellous thciophany; thence he 
returned to Samaria to proclaim to Achab the voice of 
justice calling out for veng(*anee for the murder of 
Naboth. Wlujn he disappeared in the fiery chariot, 
he left to his disciple Eliseus, with his mantle, a 
double share of his spirit. Eliseus continued the 
master's work against the Chanaanite ifh)latry with 
great success, and bcjcaiiH) su(^h a bulwark to the 
Kingdom of the Nortli, that King Joas wept for his 
death and took his farewell wuth these words: *‘iVIy 
father! my father! chariot of Israel and its horse- 
men”! Not all the Prophets li‘ft their oracles in 
writing. Several of th(‘m, however, have written 
the history of tJu^ir times. Gad and Nathan, for in- 
stance, the history of David; and Nathan that of 
Solomon; also Sein(?i{xs and Adilo t ht? annals of Roboam ; 
Jehu, son of Ifanani those of Josaphat. ... Is it 
poasiblc that the historical books of Josue, Judges, 
Samuel, and Kings were calhnl in the Jeswish canon 
the “earlier Prophets” b(*caus(j of tlu^ b(*licf that they 
were written by the Propliets or at least htMuni on 
their writing? To this query t hero can be no solid ion. 

(2) Prophiilic Writers. "J'lio proplietic books w'cn* 

entitled in the same canon the “later Prophets”. 
Gradually the custom of calling their authors the 
prophetic writers crept in. There are four Gi*c^ater 
Prophets, that is tliose who.se works are of consider- 
able length. Isaiiis, Jeremiius, Ezechiel, and Daniid, 
and twelve Minor Proplic^s, whose works are 
briefer — Osee, J(k; 1? Amos, yU)dias, Jonas, Micheas, 
Nahum, Ilabacuc, Sophonias, Aggous, Zacharias, 
and Malachiius. The Book of Baruch, which is 
not included in the H(*brew canon, is united in our 
Bibles to the Book of Jeremias. The ministry of 
Amos, the most ancient perhaps of thc^ prophcitic 
writers, is placed*’aV)()Ut the yiiars 7()(>-.50. Osi'c fol- 
lows him immediately. Next come Isaias (about 
7-10-700), and his contemporary Mich<?as. »Soi)honias, 
Nahum, and HaJ)acue prophesied towards the last 
quarter of the seventh century. Jeremias about 
626-586; Ezoehicl between 592-70. The f)rophocy 
of Aggous and in part that of Zacharias are dated 
exactly in 520 and 520-18. Malachias belongs to 
the middle of the fifth cimtury. As for Daniel, 
Abdias, Joel, Baruch, as well as portions of Isaias, 
Jeremias, Zaeharias, their dates being disputed, it 
i^ncces.sary to refer the reader to the special articles 
treating of them. * 

(3) The Prophetesses .— Old Testament ‘gives 
the name nchi ah, to three womcm gifted with pro- 
phetic charismata: Mary, the sister of Moses; * 
Debbora; and Ilold;^, a contemporary of Jeremias 
(IV Kiifgs, xxii, 14) ; also to the wife of Isaias menft- 
ing the spouse of a nabi* ; finally to Noiulia, a false 
Prophetess if the*. Hebrew ttext is aecifrate, for the 
Septuagint and Vulgate speak of a false Prophet 
(Neh.. vi, 14). 
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(4) CeasoMan of Israelitic Prophecy, — ^The pro- 
phetic institution had ceased to exist in the time of the 
Machabees. Israel clearly recognized this, and was 
awaiting its reappearance. Its necessity had ceased. 
Religious revelation and the moral code expressed in 
Holy Writ were full and clear. The people were 
being instructed by the scribes and doctors — ^a 
living magistracy, fallible, it is true, and bound over- 
much by letter of the law, but withal zealous and 
learned. There was a feeling that the promises 
were about to be fulfilled and the consequent 
apocalypse increased and intensified this feeling. 
It was not unfitting, therefore, for God to allow an 
interval to elapse between the prophets of the Old 
Covenant and Jesus Christ, who was to be the crown 
and consummation of their prophecies. ® 

D. Vocation and Supernatural Knowledge of the 
Prophets. — (1) The Prophetic Vocation. — “For proph- 
ecy came not by the will of man at any time: but 
the holy men of God spoke, inspired by the Holy 
Ghost” (II Pet., i, 21). The Prophets were ever 
conscious of this Divine mission. 1 am not a pro- 
fessional or a voluntary Prophet, Amos practically 
said to Amasias, who wished to prevent him from 
proohesying at Bethel. “1 am a herdsman plucking 
wild figs. And the Lord took me when I followed 
the flock, and the Lord said to me: Go, prophesy to 
rny people Israel” (vii, 14 sq.). Again “the lion shall 
roar, who will not fear? The rx)rd God hath spoken, 
who shall not prophesy?” (iii, 8). Isaias saw Jahve 
seated on a throne of glory, and when a seraph had 
purified his lips lie hoard the command: “Go!” 
and he received his mission of preaching to the people 
the terrible judgments of God. God miule known to 
jeremias that he had consecrated him from his 
mother’s womb and appointed him the Prophet of 
nations; He touched his lips to show that He made 
them llis instrument for proclaiming His just and 
merciful judgments (i, 10), a duty so painful, that 
th() Prophet endeavoured to be excused and to con- 
ccnil the oracles entrusted to him. Impossible; 
his lieart was consumed by a flame, which forc(xl from 
him that touching complaint: “Thou hast deceived 
me, O Lord, and I am deceived: thou hast been 
stronger than I, and thou hast prevailed” (xx, 7), 
Kzechiel secs the glory of God borne on a fiery chariot 
drawn by celestial beings. He hears a voice com- 
manding him to go and find the children of Israel, 
that rebellious nation, with hardened heart and 
brazen face, and without prevariclition deliver to 
them the warnings he was to receive. 

The other Prophets arc silent on the subject of 
their vocation; doubtless they also received it as 
(dearly and irresistibly. To the preaching and predic- 
tions of the false Prophets uttering the fancies of their 
hearts and saying “the word of Jahv^” when Jahve 
spoke to them not, they fearlessly oppose their own 
oracles as coming from heaven and conmelling ac- 
ceptance under penalty of revolt agaipst God. ^ And 
the manifest sanctity of their lives, the miracles 
wrought, the prophecies accomplished demonstrate 
to their contemporaries the truth of their claims. 
We also separated from them by thousands of yeartf 
should be convinced by two irrefragable proofs 
among others: the great phenomenon of Messianism 
culminating* in Christ and the Church, and the 
excellence of the religious and moral teaching of the 
Prophets. » 

(2) Sdpernatural knowledge; inspiration and rev- 
elation. — (a) The fact of revelation. — ^The Prophet 
(lid not receive merely a general mission of preaching 
or jjfedicting in Jahve’s name: «ach of his ^ords 
is Ifivine, all his teaching is from above, that 48, it 
comes to him bv revelation or at least by inspiration. 
Among the truths he prcacnes, there are some which 
he knows naturally by the light of reason or ex- 
perience. It is not necessary for him to learn them 


from God, just as if he had been entirely ignorant oi 

them. It suffices if the Divine illumination places 
them in a new light, strengthens his judgment and 
preserves it from error concerning these facti:% and if 
a supernatural impulse determines his will to make 
them the object of his message. This oral inspiration 
of the Prophete bears an analogy to the Scriptural 
inspiration, in virtue of which the Prophets and 
hagiographers composed our canonical books. 

The entire contents of the prophetic message is 
not, therefore, within the compass of the natural 
faculties of the Divine messenger. The object of all 
strictly so-called prediction requires a now manifesta- 
tion and illumination; unaided the Prophet w'ould 
remain in more or less absolute obscurity. This, 

then, is revelation in the full sense of the term. 

(b) Manner of the revelatory communications: 

Canons for the interpretation of the propliecics and 
their fulfilment. — In the words of St. John of the 
Cross — and the doctors of mysticism have a special 
right to be heard in this matter — “God multiplies 
the means of transmitting these revelations; at one 
time he makes use of words, at another of sigas, 
figures, images, similitudes; and, again, of both words 
and symbols together ” (The Ascjont of Carmel, II, . 
xxvii): To grasp accurately the meaning of the 
Prophets and judge of the fulfilment of their predic- 
tions, these words must be remembered and com- 
pleted: The material element piTceiyed in the vision 
may have a strictly literal moaning and simply 
signify itself. When Micheas, the son of Jemla, 
beholds “all Israel scattered upon the hills, like sheep 
that have no shepherd”, and hears Jahve say, 
“These have no master; let every man of them re- 
turn to his house in peace” (III Kings, xxii, 17), he 
sees exactly what will be the outcome of Achab’s 
expedition against the Syrians at Ramoth of Galaad. 
Again, the meaning may be entirely symbolic. The 
almond branch shown to Jeremias (i, 11 sq.) is not 
shown for itself ; it is intended solely to represent by 
its name (vigilant), the Divine w'atchfulness, 

which will not allow the word of God to be unful- 
filled. Between these two extremes there exists a 
whole series of intermediary possibilities, of signifi- 
cations imbued with varying degrees of reality or 
symbolism. The son promised to David in Nathan’s 
prophecy (II Kings, vii) is at once Solomon and the 
Messianic king. In the last verse of Aggeus Zoro- 
babel signifies himself and also the Messias. 

Neither the Prophets nor their clear-sighted, sen- 
sible hearers were ever misled. It is wronging 
Isaias to say he believed that at the end of time the 
hill of Sion would physically surpass all the moun- 
tains and hills on the earth (ii, 2). Examples might 
be multiplied indefinitely. Yet we are not forced 
to believe that the Prophets were always able to 
distinguish between the literal and the ^mbolical 
significations of their visions. It was sufficient for 
them not to give, and to be unable to give, in the 
name of God any erroneous interi)retation. It has 
likewise been long known that the vision very fre- 
quently disregards distance of time and place, and 
tnat the Messias or the Messianic era almost aiwa3rs 
appears on the immediate horizon of contemporary 
history. If to this we add the frequently conditional 
character of the oracles (cf. Jcr., xviii; xxiv, 17 sqq. 
•etc.), and remember moreover that the Prophets 
convey their message in wcjrds of eloquence, expressed 
in Oriental poetry, so rich in striking colours and bold 
figures, the pretended distinction between realized 
and unrealized prophecies, predictions substantially 
accurate but erroneous in detail, will disappear. 

(c) State of the Prophet dqring the Vision. — Or- 
dinarily the vision occurred when the Prophet \vas 
awake. Dreams, of which the false Prophets made; 
ill use, are scarcely ever mentioned in the case of the 
true l^phets. Much has been said about the 
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Ecstatic state of the latter. Possibly the soul of the 
Prophet may have been at times, as happened to the 
mystics, so absorbed by the activity of the spiritual 
facultiesM^hat the activity of the senses was suspended, 
though no definite instance can be cited. In any case, 
we must remember what St. Jerome (In Isaiam, 
Prolog, in P. L., XXIV, 19) and St. John Chrysostom 
(In I Cor. homil. XXIX in P. G., LXI, 240 sqq.) 
remarked that the Prophets always retained their 
self-consciousness and were never subject to the 
disordered and degrading psychic conditions of the 
pagan soothsayers and pythias; and, instead of 
enigmatical and nuerile sibylline oracles, their pro- 
nouncements were often sublime and always worthy 
of God. 

E. The Teaching of the Prophets. — (1) The ex- 
terior form. — They usually taught orally. To 
thh tho 3 " often added symbolical acts which accorded 
with Oriental tasl,es and caught the attention of 
their hearers. Jeremias, for instance, wandered 
tlirough Jerusalem under a wooden yoke, sym- 
bolizing the approaching subjugation of the nations 
by the King of Babylon. The false Prophet Hananias, 
having taken this yoke and broken it on the ground, 
receives this answer, in the name of Jahve “Thou 
hast broken chains of wood, and thou shalt make for 
them chains of iron” (xxviii, 13). Jeremias and 
Ezechiel make frequent use of this method of in- 
struction. Amos was probably the first who was in- 
spired to unite the written to the spoken word. His 
example was followed. The Prophets thus exercised 
witler and more busting influence, and left moreover 
an indisputable proof that God had spoken by them 
(cf. Isaias, viii, lb). Some prophecies seem to have 
been made exclusively in writing, for instance, prob- 
ably the second part of Isaias and all Daniel. The 
greater part of the prophetic books is couched in 
rhythmic language perfectly adapted to the popular 
and, at the same time, sublime character of the 
oracles. Hardly any kind of Hebrew poe.sy is absent; 
epithalamia aiul lamimtations; little satirical songs; 
odes of w'onderful lyrism etc. The fundamental law 
of Hebrew jwctiy, the parallelism of the stichs, is 
usually obstn’ved. The metric seems to be based 
essentially on the number of accents marking a 
raised intonation. Most exhaustive researches upon 
the conslruction of the strophes have been m^e, 
but without many dehniiely accepted conclusions. 

(2) Tlic Teaching. — (a) Preaching: religion and 
morals, in general.— -Samuel and Elias sketch out 
the programme of the religious and moral preaching 
of the later Prophets. Samuel teaches that the 
idols are vanity and nothingness (I Kings, xii, 21); 
that Jahve alone is essentially true, and immutable 
(xv, 29); that He prefers ob^ience to sacrifice (xv, 
22). For Elias also Jahve alone is God, Baal is 
nothing. Jahve chastises all iniquity and punishes 
the injustice of the powerful for the feeble. These 
are the fundamental points emphasized more and 
more by the prophetic writers. Their doctrine is 
based on the existence of one God alone, possessing 
all the attributes of the true Divinity-^ — sanctity and 
justice, mercy and fidelity, supreme dominion over 
the material and moral world, the control of the 
cosmic phenomena and of the course of histojy. 
The worship desired by God does not consist in the 
profusion of sacrifices and offerings. They are 
naus^us to Jahve unless accompanied by adoration 
in spirit and in truth. With what greater indigna- 
tion and disgust will He not turn away from the cruel 
or unclean practice of human sacrifice and the pros- 
titution of sacred things so common among the 
neighbouring nations. , On being asked with what 
one should ^proach ‘and kneel before the Most 
High God, He replies by the mouth of Micheas: 
“I will show thee, O man, what is good, and what the 
Lord reqilireth of thee; Verily to do judgment, and 


to love mercy, and to walk solicitous with thy God'* 
(vi, 8). So reluuon Joins morality, and formulates 
and imposes its dictates. Jalive will call the nutious 
to account for violating the natural law^ and Israt^l, 
in addition, for not observing the Mosaic legislation 
(cf. Amos, i-ii, etc.). And He will do this, so as to 
conciliate in a Divine manner the rights of justice 
with the realization of the promises made to Israel 
and mankind. 

(b) Prophetic pmdictions. The Day of Jahve; 
the Saved; Messianism; Eschatology. — The con- 
stant subjects of the great prophetic predictions of 
Israel, the punishment of the guilty nations, and the 
realization for all of the ancient promises. Directly 
or indirectly all the prophecies are concerned with 
the obstacles to be removed before the coming of the 
new kingdom or with the preparat ion of the New and 
final Covenant. From the days of Amos, and clearly 
it was not even then a new expectation, Israel was 
awaiting a great day of Jahve, a day, which it deemed 
one of extraordinary triumph for it and its God. 
The Prophets do not deny, but rather declare with 
absolute certainty that the day must come. They 
dispel the illusions concerning its nature. For 
Israel, faithless and burdened with crimes, the day 
of Jahve will be ‘^darkness and not light” tAmos, 
v, 18 sqq.). The time is approaching w^hen the house 
of JacoD will be sifted among the nations as wheat 
is shaken in the sieve and not a good seed drops to 
the ground (ix, 9). Alas! the good seed is rare here. 
The bulk will perish. A remnant alone will be saved, 
a holy germ from which the Messianic kingdom will 
arise. The pagan nations will serve as sieves for 
Israel. But as they have wandered still further from 
the right path, the day of Jahve will come for them 
in turn; finally the remnant of Israel and the con- 
verts of the nations will unite to form a single people 
under the great king, the Son of David. The 
remnant of Ephrsem or of Juda remaining in Pales- 
tine at the time of the Exile, the remnant returning 
from the Captivity to form the post-Exilic com- 
munity, the Messianic kingdom in its militant state 
and its final consummation — all these stages of the 
history of salvation are mingled here anil there in 
one prophetic view. The future life looms up but 
little, the oracles being addressed principally to the 
body of the nation, for which there is no future life. 
However, Ezechiel (xxxvii) alludes t.o the resurrec- 
tion of the dead; the apocalyi^se of Isaiii^ (xxvi, 19 
sqq.) mentions iV explicitly; Daniel speaks of a res- 
urrection unto life everlasting and a resurrection 
unto eternal reproach (xii, 2 sq.). The broad day- 
light of the Christian Revelation is coining. 

II. In the New Testament. — When this dawn is 
about to break, prophecy then long silent finds voices 
anew to tell ther^ood tidings. Zachary and Elizabetli. 
Mary the Virgin-Mother, the old man Simeon and 
Anna the Prophetess are enlightened by the Holy 
Ghost and unfold the future. Soon the Precursor ap- 
TOars, filled wiiii the spirit and power of Elios. lie 
finds anew the accents of olden prophecy to preach 
penance and announce the coming of the kingdom. 
Then it is the Messias in person who, long foretold and 
awaited as a Prophet (Deut., xviii, 15, 18; Is., xlix. 
etc.)j does not dizain to accept this title and to fulfil 
its signification. His preaching and His. predictions 
^are much closer to the pnmhetic models than are the 
teachings of the rabbis. His great predecessors are as 
fa» below Him as the servants arc below the only Son. 
Unlike them He does not receive from without the 
truth which He preaches. Its source is within Him. 
He promulgates it^with an authority thereunto iin- 
knowh, Bis revelation is the definite message of the 
Father. To understand its meaning more and more 
clearly the Church which He is about ■Hio establish will 
have throughout all ages the infallible assistance of the 
Holy Ghost. However, during the Apostolic times, 
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Qod continues to select certain instruments like unto 
the Prophets of the Old I^aw to make known His will 
in an extraordinary manner and to foretell corning 
•events: such, for instance, are the Prophets of Antioch 
(Acts, xiii, 1, 8), Agabus, the daughters of the Evan- 
gelist Philip, etc. And among the charismata (cf. 
Prat, “La th6ologie de Saint Paul”, 1 pt., note H, p. 
18Q-4) conferred so abundantly to hasten and fortify 
the incipient progress of the faith, one of the principal, 
next after the Apostolic, is the gift of prophecy. It is 
granted “unto edification, and exhortation, and com- 
fort” (I Cor., xiv, 8). The writer of the “Didache” 
informs us that in his day it wjxs fairly frequent and 
widespread, and he indicates the signs by which it may 
be recognizcHl (xi, 7-12). Finally the Caniwi of the 
Scriptures closes with a prophetic book, the Apoc- 
alypse of St. John, which describes the struggles and 
the victories of the new kingdom while awaiting the 
return of its Chief at the consummation of all things. 

CoRNKLY, flistoTica ct crit. introd. in N. T. lUtros aacron, II, 2 
<Paris, 1897), diss. Ill, i, 207-305; Gioot, Special Jntrod, to 
the Study of the Old Teatament, II (Now York, 1906) 189-202. 

Jean Cai.^s. 

Propositions Condemned. See Censures, The- 
ological; Excommunication. 

Proprium. — The Proprium de tempore and the 
Proprium Sanctorum form in the present liturgy the 
two principal portions of our Breviary and Missals; 
the first comprises the parts appointed for the days 
of the year having special Masses or Offices (inlroits, 
prayers, lessons, responses, ver.si(;les, antiphons, etc.); 
the second is devoted to the Offices of the Saints. The 
Proprium de tempore begins with the first Sunday of 
Advent and on»ls with the hist Sunday after Pentecost. 
It includes, after Advent, the parts assigned for the 
Christmas season (six Sundays) ; Scptuagcsiina, three 
weeks; Lent, six weeks; Paschal time, fifty days; 
Pente(?ost, and the twenty-four Sundays after. Most 
of the Sundays comprising this cycle, and often week- 
days, have special Offices which composed (he Pro- 
prium de tempore. 

The Proprium Sanctorum comprises all the saints* 
days with special Offices, from St. Andrew on 30 
November. The Offices of the saints, like those ffe 
tempore^ arc composed of le.ssons, antiphons, responses, 
hymns, or other liturgical passages special to these 
saints* feasts. It is unncc(;ssary to remark that this 
arrangement is not primitive. Ages passed before 
the presemt liturgical cycle was evolved. In the 
Liturgical Books before the ninth or eighth century, 
the Sundays after Pentecost form groups, called after 
some solemn festival, St. Jolm the Baptist, the 
Apostles, or St. Michael; the season of Septuagesima 
did not yet exist, at leiist in its entirety. A century 
or two later the Christmas season had not been 
evolved, even the weeks of Advent had practically no 
special Offices. In the first ages of the Church, except 
for the Feast of Easter. Christmas Day, and Sund^s, 
the liturgical cycle dia not exist. -The Divine Office 
and the Liturgy of the Mass were performed with the 
help of the books of the Old and the New Testaments, 
and consisted in the chanting of psalms or cantieles, 
readings, exhortations, and impromptu prayers. The 
liturgical cycle, that is, the feasts of the year or of the 
martyrs exerted hardly any influence on the Liturgy, 
and in this sense it may be said that in the bcginniijg 
these was neither a Proprium de tempore nor a 
Propfium Sanctorum. Pribst (op. cit. infra) thinks 
that it was at Rome, in the fourth centurv under Pope 
Damasus, that this liturgical “reform** took place, 
especially in arranging the liturgical prayers to suit 
the season and the feasts of th«? saints. Thin may be 
accepted with some reservations, as it is indisputable 
that even then the cycle had exerted its influence on 
the liturgy, in certain special circumstances. It seems 
certain that the origin of the Common of the Saints is 

the flame as that of the Propria, and that it was at 
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first a Proprium; for instance, the Common of the 
Apostles was originally the Proprium of the Apostles 
St. Peter and St. Paul; and the Common ^)f a Martyr 
was originally the Proprium of St. Stephen and St. 
Lawrence. 

Zaciiaria, Onomaaticon, a. v. Afiaaa de aanctia, de tempore^ 37, 
40; Frowst, Liturgie dea vierten Jahrhunderta und deren Reform 
(Monster, 1893); IIotham in Diet. Christ. Antiq., s. v. Ojfice, the 
Divine; BaOmer-Biron, Hiatoire du breviaire, I, 256, 424 sq.; 
II, 48. 203, 343, 454, etc.; Baudot, The Roman Breviary (Lon- 
don, 1909). F. Cabrol. 

ProBChko, Franz Isidor, well-known Austrian 
author, b. at llohenfurt, Bohemia, 2 April, 1816; 
d. at Vienna, 6 Febniary, 1891. Throughout his 
life he was engaged in various departments of the 
public service. A monument was erected on his 
grave [in h is honour ( 1 900) .] Of his numerous writings, 
always charac-tcu-ized by a Catholic spirit, the most 
important are: “Leuchtkaferchen** (1849) and “Feicr- 
stunden** (1854), books for the young; “Hollenmaa- 
chine** (2 vols., 1854), “Dcr Jesuit** (2 vols., 1857), 
“Die Nadel** (2 vols., 1858), mid “Pugatschew** 
(2 vols., 18(50), historical romances; “Ausgewahlte 
Erzahlungen und Gcdichte** . (1873). His complete 
works w(jre edited in six volumes (“Franz Isidor 
Pro.8chko, (lesammelte Schriften**, 1901-09) by his 
daughter, Herrnione (b. at Linz, 29 July, 1851), 
who is also a distinguished Catholic writer, and whose 
works include: “Ilcimatklange** (poems, 2nd ed., 
1879); “Untcr Tannen und Palmen** (1880); “Aus 
Oesierreichs Ijo'rbeerhain** (1801); “In Freud und 
Not** (1893); “Gott Icnkt*’ (1895). 

Thomas Kennedy. 

Proselyte (Trpotr'/jXvros] “n;), stranger, or new- 
comer; Vulgate, advena). — The English term “pros- 
elyte** oc(?urs only in the New Testament where it 
signifies a convert to the Jewish religion (Matt., 
xxiii, 15; Acts, ii, 11; vi, 5; etc.), though the same 
Greek woril is commonly used in the Septuagint to 
designate a forciign sojourner in Palestine. Thus the 
term seems to have passed from an original local and 
chiefly political sense, in which it was used as early as 
300 B. c., to a technical and religious meaning in the 
Judaism of the N. T. epoch. Besides the proselytes 
in the strict sense w'ho underwent the rite of circum- 
cision and conformed to the precepts of the Jewish Law, 
there wjis another chuss often referred to in the Acts 
iis “fearers of God** (Acts, x, 2, 22; xiii, IG, 26), 
“worshippers of God*’ (Acts, xvi, 14), “servers of 
God” (Acts, xiii, 43; xvii, 4, 17). These were sym- 
)athctic adherents attracted by the Monotheism and 
lighcr ideals of the Jewish religion. St. Paul ad- 
dressed himself esi)ecially to them in his missionary 
journeys, and from them he formed the beginning 
of many of his Churches. 

Ali.en in The Expositor, X (Tx>niIon, 1894), 267-75; Davidson, 
They that fear the Lord in ExposUory Tirnea, III (1892), 491 sqq. 

James F. Driscoll. 

Prose or Sequence.— I. Definition and Gen- 
eral Descrii*tion. — The Sequence {Sequentia ) — 
or, more accurately iis will be seen further on, the 
Prose (Prom) — is the liturgical hymn of the Mass, 
in which it occurs on festivals between the Gradual ana 
the Gospel, while the hymn, properly so called, be- 
longs to the Bn^viary. The Sequence differs also in 
stmeture and m(4ody from the hymn; for whilst all 
the strophes of. a hymn are always constructed ac- 
cording to the same metre and rhythm and are sung 
to the same melody as the first strophe, it is the 
peculiarity of the Sequence, due to it.8 origin, that (at 
least in those of the first epoch) each strophe or pair 
of strophes is constructed * on a different plan. A 
sequenc^o usually begins with an independent in- 
troductory sentence or an Alleluia (an intonation with 
its own melody) ; then follow several pairs of strophes, 
each pair with its own melody; in the earlier periods 
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the conclusion is uniformly an independent sentence 
of shorter or longer form. Each pair of strophes 
is composed of strophe and antistrophe, which ex- 
actly agree in their length and the number of their 
syllables (later also in rhythm and rhyme). The 
execution was entrusted to two choirs (usually of men 
and boys, respectively), the strophe being sung by 
one and the antistrophe by the other to the same 
melody. Thus, in contrast with the monotony of the 
hymn, the Sequence shows manifold diversity in out- 
ward construction, in melody, and in method of 
execution. The various transformations which this 
orimnal plan underwent in the course of the centuries, 
and according to which we divide sequences into those 
of the first, the transitional, and the second periods, 
will be considered in the next paragraph. 

II. OiiioiN, Development, and Classification. 
— That the Sequence started from the Alleluia is gen- 
erally admitted, and majr be considered as certain; 
but the manner of its origin and the various phases 
of its development before we get to what are tenned 
the “versus ad sequentias” (which are the imme- 
diate predecessors of the Sequence), are still shrouded 
in obscurity and cannot now be determined with 
certainty, as the oldest documents arc not contempo- 
ra:^, and from those which we possess no sufficiently 
definite conclusions can be drawn. With the aid of 
the “Analecta hymnica medii aevi*’ — especially the 
material of the last volume (LI II) edited by the Rev. 
H. M. Bannister and the writer of the present article 
— and with the assistance of the material gathered 
by Bannister for his forthcoming work on the Se- 
quence melodies of all Western countries, we may 
trace the most probable development of the Sequence 
as below: 

(1) The starting-point of the Sequence is the Alle- 
luia with its melisma (i. c. a more or less long melo- 
dious succession of notes on its concluding o); in 
other words, the Alleluia which precedes the verms 
alLeluiaticus. This succession of notes was called 
sequentia (or sequela, “that which follows “); 
synonymous terms are juhilus, jubilatio, neuma, 
melodia, as was later exj^laincd by Abbot Gerbcrt of 
Saint-Blasion : “Nomen sequentiarum antea jubila- 
tionibus cjusmodi proprium fuit, hand dubie, quia 
soni illi ultimam verbi syllabam seu vocalcm sc- 

uebantur. ‘Sequitur jubilatio*, ut habetur in Or- 

ine Romano II, ‘quam sequentiam vocant*. . . . 
In citatis his locis agitur de Alleluia, in cujus ultima 
syllaba hujusmodi neumie haud raro satis longm corn- 
parent in vetcribus codicibus. . . . Ipsa ilia repetitio 
a a a cum modulatione sequentia dicebatur. ‘Post 
Alleluia qua;dam melodia neumatum cantatur, quod 
sequentiam quidam appellant’, ait S. Udalricus lib. 
I consuct. Cluniac, cap. II. Bclcthus idem affirmat: 
‘Moris enim fuit, ut post Alleluia cantaretur neuma; 
nqminatur autem neuma cantus qui sequebatur Alle- 
luia.* Quod tamen ita intelligi debet, ut ipsi ultimse 
vocali A conjungerctur** (Gerbertus, “De cantu et 
musica sacra **,Tvpis St. Blasianis, 1, 1774, pp. 338 sq.; 
cf. “Analecta hymnica**, XLVII, 11 sqq,; XLIX, 
266 sqq.). Hence sequentia is originally only a 
musical term; etymologically it is the same as the 
Greek dKoXovOla^ although the latter word actually 
means something else (cf. Christ and Paranikas, 
“Anthologia grajca**, Leipzig, 1871, p. Ivii). How 
far, however, we are justified in supposing Graeco- 
Oriental influence from the similarity of the terms 
seqiientia and AKo\ov$la must be left undecided, es- 
pecially as the Hymn too, though borrowed from the 
Greek f^/APot, must be regarded as a genuine West- 
ern product without traces of anything essentially 
Eastern. 

(2) It was the length of the melisma or jubilus 
over the ending a (when and how this length arose 
is not here in question) which probably led to its 
being divided into several parts (incisa, musical 


phrases). Each division was then called segt^tia, 
and the whole, as comprising several such divisions, 
sequential. The reason for this division was a pifrely 
practical one, viz. to allow the singers time to take 
breath, and to effect this the more easily the practice 
was introduced, so it would seem, of having these 
divisions of the melody (or sequentiee) sung by alter- 
nate choirs, each musical phrase being sung twice; 
exception was made in the case of a few jubili, appar- 
ently the shorter ones, which have no such repetition. 
I'his is the origin of the alternate choirs, and of the 
consequent repetition of all or nearly all the divisions 
of the melody. In the old musical manuscripts the 
repetition is indicated by a d {=denuo or dupplex or 
dis for Als; cf. discantus for biscantus), 

(3) A much more important advance was made 
when some of the divisions of the melody or se- 
quentim — for it did not as yet apply to all of them — 
were provided with a text; this text, consisting of 
short versicles, was appropriately termed in the 
“ProoDraium” of Notker “versus ad aliquot se- 

S uentias** (i. e. the verses or text to some of the 
ivisions of the melody), in which expression the 
proper meaning of sequentia is preserved. When we 
reach these vio'sus ad sequential we arc on safer his- 
torical ground. In the “Analecta hymnica*’, XLIX, 
nn. 515-30, we have cxamy>les of them preserved in 
some old PVcnch and English tropers; not a single 
example comes from Germany. For the purpose of 
illustration we may give the first paragraphs of the 
jubilus “Fulgens pracclara” from the Winchester 
Troper: 

"Fulgens praeejara* 



I Rex in ae . ter- nun, I tnis-ci-pe be.nig^ius I prae-co • nl • a no.stni 
‘ Vic .tor n . bl . q;ae I mor-te au.pe-ra.ta | at . qoe tf1.uin.pha -tai 



». .a. 

a 


The first three divisions of the jubilus are here 
without any text; they are pure melody sung to the 
vowel a: a text is then providetl for the fifth division 
and its repeat; Jhis is again followed by a on which 
the melody was sung ; a text has been composed for the 
eighth and twelfth divisions as for the fifth; the end- 
ing is three divisions of the melody without any text. 

(4) From these “versus ad sequential ** to the 
real Sequence was no great step; a text was now set 
to all the sequenlm or divisions of the melody with- 
oqji exception, and we thus have what we call a 
sequence. The proper and natural title of such a 
melody with its text (a text which has neither rhythm, 
metre, nor rhyme) is doubtless “sequentia cum 
prosa” (melody with its text), a title found in old 
French sources. As this text {jprosa) gradually be- 
caiT^e more prominent, and as it had to be marked 
before the melody, the use of the term “Frosa** 
for both melody and verse was only natural. France 
adopted and retained this term; on the other hand, 
Germany, whether fcom imperfect knowledge of the 
development or because the original meaning ^bf 
sequentia was lost, or from opposition to Franqe 
which is frequently evinced in the language of the 
sequences, or from whatever other reason, em- 
ployed almost exclusively the title Sequentia, In 
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this connexion it is interesting to quote the remark 
of William of Hirschau in his ‘^Consuetudines”: 

. pro signo prosse, auam quidam sequentiam 
vqcant”. From the single title ‘^Sequentia cum 
prosa^' developed the two titles, “Prosa** and “Se- 
quential (Prose and Sequence), which are now used 
promiscuously; the first is the older and more ac- 
curate, the second the more usual. (As a matter of 
curiosity we may mention that there have been people 
who took in earnest the interpretation of yrosa as 
= pro sd, i. e. pro sequentia.) 

This sketch of the development of the Prose or 
Sequence explains many peculiarities in the oldest 
sequences. Originally the text was adapted to a 
melody which already existed; as the divisi&ns of 
this melody {cUiiLsulai), with the exception of the 
introductory and closing ones, were usually repeated 
by alternative choirs (cf. above II, 2), there arose 
double strophes of the same length and sung to the 
same melody — in other words, symmetrically con- 
structed parallel strophes. These somewhat long 
pieces of melody (a musical division corresponding to 
the strophe of the text) were further subdivided into 
smaller divisions, shorter musical phrases with short 
half-pauses, so that the whole of the melody was 
divided into a number of short musical phrases of 
different lengths. As the -text had to follow this 
peculiarity, the strophe was divided into different 
verses of different lengths. Under these circum- 
stances it was natural that at the beginning neither 
rhythm nor metre (still less rhyme, which is of rel- 
atively late origin) wjis taken into practical account, 
and the whole presented an appearance and form very 
different from what we usually understand by a poem. 
On the whole then the Prom was true to its name in 
being prose, except that the fact that the antis- 
trophe had to be as long as the strophe and that the 
end of t.he verse had, so far as possible, to corre- 
spond with the end of the word imposed a certain re- 
straint. Moreover, iis it seems, the first writers of 
sequences felt themselves especially bound by an- 
other law (frequently observed also in later times), 
which, it is important to note, prevailed with- 
out exception in the versus ad sequentias, the prede- 
cessors of the Sequence, and which, therefore, may 
not be considered the product of a later date; the 
jubilus of the Alleluia was built on its concluding a, 
and is thus the melody of the a. This a, the 
original text of the jubilus, ought therefore naturally 
to be prominent in the text which was introduced to 
replace it. As a matter of fact, in all versus ad 
sequenlias and in many old sequences (especially the 
earliest), not only the strophes out often all the verses 
end in a. But we must not overlook the fact that in 
those of German origin this law is seldom observed or, 
more properly speaking, is still only occasionally 
used (cf. Analecta Ilymnica^ LIII, nn. 150, 160, 161, 
185, 186), and even then it is not the verses but only 
the strophes which end in o. As an example of these 
peculiarities we may quote the first strophes of the 
sequence “Eia recolamus” (Anal. Hymn., LIII, 16), 
once a favourite Christmas sequence in all countries:— « 


1. Kia, recolamua laudibus piis digna 


2b. Huius diei carmiua. 
in qua nobis lux 
oritur gratiasima; 

3a. Ilodio ssculo 
maril Stella - 
est enixa 

novffi salutis gaudia; 
Geinitcai;>ta 
pestis anti^ua 
coluber lividus perdit 
tlj^lia; 


2b. Noctis interit nebula, 
pereunt nostri 
criininis umbracula. 

3b. Quern tremunt barathra, 
• mors cruenta 
pavet ipsa, '* 

a quo peribit mortua. 

4b. Homo lapsus 
ovis abductu 
revBcatur ad letcrna 
gaudia, etc. 


Some few sequences of the older period do not show 
the strophes in pairs, their strophes lacking antis- 
trophes. A short example is the following Advent- 
sequence (Anal. Hymn., LIII, n. 3): — 


2. Qui regis sceptra 
forti dextra 
solus cuncta, 

3. Tu plebi tunm 
Ostende inagnam 
excitando potentiam; 


1. Alleluia; 

4. PrKstu dona illi salutaria. 

5. Quern prsedixcrunl prophetica 
vatioima, 

a clara poll regia 
in nostra, 

Jesu, veni, Doiiiine, arva. 


All unpaired and unsymmetrical sequences of this 
sort are thus short, and their origin is probably to be 
explained by the fact that a few relatively short 
Alleluia-jubili wore loft without repeals. As the 
divisions of the melody have no repeat, the strophes 
set to them are also not repeated (i. e. they have no 
antistrophe or parallel strophe). If this explanation 
is right, there is no ground for the suggestion that 
sequences without parallel strophes arc older than 
those with them; they may date from the same period, 
but they had a very short life, as sequences without 
symmetrical pairs of sl-rophes soon became so unusual 
that antistrophos were added to those earlier without 
them. With the sequence developed in the way thus 
indicated, viz. by tulapting a text to an already exist- 
ing melody, it became natunil in time to have se- 
quences composed with a melody of their own. The 
text in this case had no need to follow the Allcluia- 
jubilus; text and melody would be composed at the 
same time, and, if need be, the melody might be ac- 
commodated to the text. '^Phis led to a freer 
treatment of t he text, which otherwise would have to 
follow syllabic by syllabic the notes of the melody, 
and so gradually more attention was paid to rhythm 
and symmetry in the construction of the verse, as is 
required by the exigencies of jjoetry. 

If^ven when the text was set to a melody already 
in use, care was soon taken to obs<^rve a certain 
rhythm in the words. In this connexion rhythm docs 
not depend on the quantity of the syllables (with 
which the sequence has practically no concern)*, but 
simply on the accent of the word. In many se- 
quences wo find in a few of their verses and strophes 
this type of symmetrical rhythm (i. e. a rhythm 
which occurs regularly in a verse and its correspond- 
ent); in other sequences we find it in almost all 
the verses (e. g. in two sequences, for St. Stephen^s 
Day and the feast of Sts. Peter and Paul, ascribed 
to Notker Balbulus). In the St. Stephen sequence 
“Ilanc concordi famulatu” (Anal. Hymn., LIII, n. 
215) the rhythm in the first two pairs of strophes 
which follow the introductory vcTse is of this kind; 
the acute accent placed above the words represents 
the natural intonation of the words: — 


2a. Auct6ris illfua 2b. Pro p^TsepuMnim 

cx6mplo procAntis 

d6cti benigDO fraAdu sudrum. 

Sa. O Stdphanc, 3b. Proffoue 

sfgnifer rAgis quI ph pro tdia 

Bdmmc bdni, nds exaddi, Axuuditua Inimicis. 


Exactly the same rhythm in strophe and antis- 
trophe, in the verse and its parallel, can be seen in the 
Apostles’ sequence which follows the same plan: — 


2a. EcclAsiam vAstria 
duclrinia 
IllumiiiAlam 
8a. Nam Ddminus, 

P6tre, pwldnirn, 
tibi oldvca ddno dddit 


2b. Por plrrulurn tdrro) 
preczUua 
Adluvet vdater. 

3b. Armlgerum 

Hdniiiinin, Chriatua 
td soil adum vAsque elActum. 


• In both these sequences the end of all the strophes is 
parox^one. 

Like rhythm, assonance, the precursor of rhyme, 
was also gradually introduced; now a single verse, 
now several verses, began to end with the same or 
equivalent vowel (e and i, o and u). This was the 
beginning of that process which gradually led to the 
development of sequences characterized by regular 
rhythm and rhyme and complete uniformity in the 
construction of the verses (frequently also of the 
strophes), and thus revealing in structure and tech- 
nique a strong contrast to the older types, in which 
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the text had almost exclusively the character of prose, 
the stroohes being dissimilar and the verses of un- 
equal length, of different structure, and without 
rhyme or regular rhythm. These latter are therefore 
called the sequences of the first epoch; none have 
been preserv^ed in the liturgy of to-day. 

(5) The transition from the sequences of the first 
to those of th(^ se(!onti epoch occupied more than a 
oentury, viz. from the end of the tenth, when the 
change made itself vL^iblo here and there, to the 
beginning of the twelfth, when the new style reached 
its perfection. Sequences with more or less numerous 
traces of the transition process arc so numerous that 
they may be placed in a class by themselves. While 
maintaining the structure of sequences of the first 
epoch, these sequences add a greater or less degrt^c 
of the clement of rhyme (although not yet pure 
rhyme) and greater uniformity of rhythm. They 
may be entitled sequences of the transitional 
style, not of the transitional period; for many 
sequences of the transitional i)eriod still boar the 
distinct stamp of the older ones, and moreover, 
when sequences of the second period were in high- 
est favour, some writers of proses utilized the 
structure of the early period, while employing rhyme 
according to the style of the second period. It 
should also be observed that not a few sequences are 
so very akin to those of the first, whilst others on 
the contrary are so nearly related to those of the 
Bttcond epoch, that it is very difficult to decide to 
what group they should be referred. A sharp line 
of division cannot be drawn, since the development 
from the older to later forms (sometimes in strong 
contrast with the first) \vas not only slow but steady, 
revealing no abrupt transition or change. A good 
example of the transsit ion style is the Easter sequence 
which is still used, but now a little altered in the *‘Mis- 
sale Roman um’*, and which probably was composed 
by Wipo the Burgundian (d. after 1048): — 

1. VictimiB paMchali laudca iintnoleni CVinatlani. 

2a. Aruus rcdoinit oves, ^ 2b, Mora c*t vita clmdlo 

Chriatua iiinocciis Patri conflixerc niirando. 

rcconciliavit dux vitan mortuua 

pccca tores. regnat vivus. 

3a. Die nobis, Maria, 3b. Angelicos testes, 

quid vidUti in via? ^ sudarium ot veates. 

nepulcruni ChrLsti viventis Surrexit Christus apes mes; 

et gloriam vidi resurgentia. prsDccdct auoa in Galiliea. 

4a. Credendum eat 4b. Scinius ChrLstum 

magis soli aurrcxis.se 

Marias veraci, a mortuia verc; 

quam .Tudseonirn tu nobi.s, victor, 

turbffi fallaci. Ilex, miserere. 

(6) The final phase of the development is seen in 
the sequences of the second epoch already described, 
in which uniformity of rhythm, purity of rhyme, and 
strict regularity in structure characterize the verses, 
though the strophes still evince manifold variety. 
Not infrequently most (sometimes even all) of the 
pairs of strophes are composed of verses so uniform 
that the outward difference between these sequences 
and hymns, though not completely removed, is con- 
siderably h^ssened. The present sequence for Cor- 
pus Christi, composed by St. Thomas Aquinas in 
1263, may serve as an example: — 

la. Lauda Sion snlvatorem, lb. Quantum poles, tantum 
Lauda ducem et pastorem aude. 

In hymnis et cant icis. Quia major omni laude, f 

Ncc laudare sufficis. 

If we institute a comparison between this and a 
strophe of a sequence of the first epoch and a 
strophe of the following hymn: — 

Pangc lingua gloriosi 
Corporis myaterium 
Sangmitiaquo pretioai, 

Quem in mundi pretium 
Fructus ventria generosi 
Rex effudit gentium 

— it is at once evident how far the sequence strophe 
given above differs structurally from^one of the first 


epoch, and how nearly it approaches the form of the 
hymn strophe. With the latter, it has th« same 
kind of verse with its masculine and feminine rhymes 
and a similar rhythm, the only difference being tliat 
the order of the catalcctic and acat<alectic verses is 
dissimilar. Moreover, in the Corpus Christi se- 
quence all the pairs of strophes are like the first, 
except that the third pair consist s of a strophe ana 
jfntistrophe each composed of six verses, of which 
the fourth and fifth introduce another rhythm, and 
the last two pairs of strophes increase the number of 
verses by one and two verses respectively. The 
three other sequences wffiich remain in the liturgy — 
viz. the **Veni sanctc 8piritus*\ ^‘Stabat mater 
dolo/bsa”, and “Dies ine dies illa*^ of which the last 
two were originally rhymed prayers — show even 
greater, and in fact complete, symmetry in all the 
strophes — the seqii(?nces for Whitsuntide and the 
requiem Mass show uniformity even in all the versos. 
In other resfiects, howevf^r, many sequences of the 
second epoc.h, despite their uniformity, evince such 
variety in t he structure of the pairs of strophes that, 
in contnist with the monotony of the hymn, they 
present considerable diversity. But the element 
which is wanting in all of them is the connexion with 
the Alleluia-jubilus and its mi*Iody, and it is only in 
the repetition of the melody in the antistrophe and in 
the change of melody in the) individual strophes that 
its origin from the jubilus can still be observed. 

Of the above-mentioned .six phases in the develop- 
ment of the sequence the first and second are very 
obscure in two respects, as regards (1) the appearance 
of the Alleluia-jubilus without the text and (2) its 
relation to the so-called Gregorian Alleluia. To 
answer the first question, we arc naturally tempted 
to point to the fact that in some of the earliest 
tropers (o. g. Cod. Sangallen., 4S4), the Alleluia- 
jubilus has no text. It is quite true that melodies 
without text are found tliere, but the earlier opinion 
that these are melodies to which texts were sub- 
setpicntly added is not true: they are melodies to 
previous sequence-texts, as is shown in the intro- 
duction to “Anal, hymn.*’, LIII, pp. xxii sq. The 
expression “melodics without text” is liable to be, 
and in fact has been, misunderstood, and should be 
replaced by “melodies to an existing but unwritten 
text”. No one has as yet found a single Alleluia 
jubilus without text, whence might have been deduced 
the existence of jubili in this form before the text 
and independent of it. The prior existence of such 
jubili must indeed be admitted, but no example 
has as yet been discovered, nor is the discovery of 
such jubili hereafter probable. For, in sy)ite of long 
and careful research, no liturgical MS. with ncums 
or melodies Has been discovercMl of a date earlier 
than the ninth century, with the one exception of a 
Pontifical of Poitiers (Cod. Parisin. Arsen., 227), 
which is eithc|* eighth- or ninth-century; even of the 
ninth century we have only one ctTtain and three 
or four probable ones. One might hazard the 
opinion that it was only in the ninth century that the 
•melodies, which were previously known by heart, 
came to be inserted in the choir-books. In the 
ninth century, however, the textless Alleluia-jubili 
were already replaced by the versus ad sequentiaa 
and many sequences; the form of the textlcss jubilus 
can be only provisiopally conjectured oh the basis 
6>f the jubili with the versus ad sequenlias (see above, 
II, 3). 

For this reason it is still more difficult to give a 
decided answer to the second question as to the con- 
nexion between the jubilus, which forms the btfiis of 
the sequence-melodies, and the Gregorian Alleluia. 
If we take it for grant(9i that the* latter have been 
handed on unaltered and retain the original form in 
the oldest known source^s (though these do not go 
further back than the ninth century), in other won&i 
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that the Alleluia before the Alleluiarverse had in the 
time of St. Gregory the Great the form which the 
Benedictines of Solesmcs have established for it in 
their valuable publications, then we must admit that 
the melismal-a of the Gregorian Alleluia, even the 
longest of them, are much shorter than, and are dif- 
ferent in kind from, the meliamata of the jubilus 
to which thci versus ad seqmntids and the sequences 
proper were attached. According to the “ Procernium 
of N other the text of tl)e sequences is so set to 
the melodUc UmgissinuB of the Alleluia-jubilus that 
practically one syllable of tlic text corresponds to 
one note of the jubilus. What then was the origin 
of this comparativ(;ly long mclisrna? Was it cle- 
veloped from the Gregorian Alleluia by similar 
mclismatic interpolations and musical emb'ftllish- 
ments, just as rosponsorios of the Breviary with their 
final rnelisrna grew into the tropes and vcrbela with 
their more extensive text and music? This view 
cannot be accepted; for we always straightway rec- 
ognize the original melisnia of the responsory as the 
basis or leitmotiv of the melody of the verbeta, which 
at the end of dach division and at the conclusion 
regularly returns to the shorter original melody. 
Quite diffi^rent is the cjise wit h n^spcct to the sequences 
of the first epoch. Tlui introducl-ion, it is true, 
follows the melody of its Alleluia; a few words which 
follow are frequently adapted to t he fii-st notes of the 
melisma to the Gregorian Alleluia, but tlie melody 
of the sequence then entirely deserts the melisma of 
the Allciluia and never returns to it. Various modern 
liturgiologists have believcHi that the long jubilus 
may be refernnl to Byzantine influence duritig the 
(‘ighth century; however, no direct positive evidence 
has hitherto been forthcoming, and no example of 
Byzantine music, which might have served as a 
model for the long Alleluia jubilus, has come to 
light. Moreover, assuening a Byzantine model, 
it is more than enigmatical why writers of proses 
often adhered so conscientiously to the melody of the 
Alleluia proper and to the first notes of its con- 
cluding a; assuming that the verses were writt.en 
to fit foreign melodies, we are at a loss to explain 
why a part is not foreign. Perhaps the difficulty 
may be explained if we assume that (Tregory the 
Great found a long Alleluia, presumably derived from 
the Greeks, and gave it the short form preserved in 
the choir-books of the West. We know that he 
shortened many parts of the Sacramentary. If 
this surmise be true, the long jubifi may have con- 
tinued to exist in some places alongside of the shorter 
ones, and may have served later as the basis of the 
sequence text.. While this atteiTipt at a solution of 
tlie great riddle has much in its favour, it is still 
only an attempt. 

HI. Melody and Title of the Melody. — From 
what has been said it will be seen that there are two 
classes of sequence melodies: (1) those which ori- 
ginally formed the Alleluia-jubilus. These arc the 
nwjlodics to w’hich a sequence text was later composed; 
(2) those which origimited simultaneously with the 
text, both being composed by the same person, or 
those which were composed by a musician for a tojfc 
written by a prosator. Not every sequence has its 
own melody; often several sequences were written 
to one and, the same melody, and, if tliis were very 
popular, many sequences were written to it. Hence < 
many Y^cquenccs have the smne plan and the same 
melody! In such sequences the obvious thing wag>to 
identify the melody by some distinctive word; this 
Vord was and is called the title of the melody. About 
300 titles of sequences of the fij^t and transitional 
period arc found in the old MSS. ; this does not Imply 
that only 300 old melodies are known, for many 
melodies have dome down to us without title. 

It was natural that the title should be chosen from 
the initial word of the original sequence, to the melody 


of which later sequences were adapted; as examples 
we may cite such titles as “Almiphona”, '' Creator 
poli**, ^‘Digna cultu*’, ‘^Exsultet elegantis”, ^‘Ful- 
gens praiclara*^ etc. # 

It was also natural, if indeed not even more appro- 
priate, to provide as the title of a sequence mcilody 
the beginning of the Alleluia- verse wliose Alleluia- 
jubilus gave the melody for the scqvumce. Hence 
we explain such titles as ‘Tlstende^’, “ Ltotatus sum”, 
“Excita”, *^Veni Domine”, ^Glominus regnavit”, 
‘‘Dies sanctificatus”, “Multifaric”, and several 
others. Thus the Alloluia-vorsicle of the Gradual for 
the first Sunday in Advent is “Os<.ende nobis Domine 
misericordiam tuam etc.”: for the second Sunday, 
“J.iajtatu8 sum in his etc.”; for the third, “Excita 
Domine potentiain tuam etc.”, and so on. In the 
further development of the Sequemee, as the list of 
titles increased, as t he sense of the connexion of the 
Sequence with the Alleluia and its vcrsicle gnulually 
disappeared, and as for some reason or other the de- 
sire for novelty arose, titles were adoptcxl which seem 
to us rather far-fetched. Important words from the 
beginning or middle of a sequence wcire taken as 
title's. In the sequence “Cluid tu virgo mater plorjis” 
(Anal, hymn., LlII, n. 239), the words “virgo” 
and “ifloras” gave the title “Virgo plorans”; from 
“Ilanc coiicordi famulatu” (Anal, hymn., LIII., 
n. 215) was taken the title “Concordia”; in the 
sequence “Virginis venerandai” (Anal, hymn., LIII, 
n. 246), the second strophe commences “Filiie 
malris”, whence was taken the title “Filia matris”; 
the seciuence “Summi triurnphum regis” (Anal, 
hymn., LIII, n. 07) belongs to the alleluia-versicle, 
“Dominus in Sina in sancto ascendens in altura 
captivain duxit captivitalem”, and the conspicuous 
words “captivam . . . captivitatem ” protluccd the 
title “Captiva”; the same is the case with other 
titles, e. g. “Amama”, “Mater”, “Maris stclla”, 
“Planctus cygni”, etc. Several titles are evidently 
formed on the princijde of analogy; from the begin- 
ning of the sequences “Lyra pulchra regern” (Anal, 
hymn., LIII, n. 52) and “NosfTa tuba nunc tua” 
(ibid. n. 14), titles (namely “Lyra” and “Nostra 
tuba”) which indicated musical instruments were in- 
troduced; analogous to these arc such titles as 
“Bucca”, “Cithara”, “Fidicula”, “Fistula”, “Or- 
gana”, “Tuba”. “Tympanum”. Perhaps “Sym- 
phonia” is founcled on the analogy of “Concordia”, 
and the title “Chorus” related to it. Of somewhat 
less obvious origin, although they indicate the actual 
or supposed origin of the melody, are such titles as 
“Grajca”, “Romana”, “Metensis”, “Occidentana”. 
Far-fetched and now scarcely explicable arc the 
titles “Cignea”, “Frigdola”, “Planctus sterilis”, 
“Duo tres”, “Hypodiaconissa”, “Vitellia^i^ etc. 
If the conjecture be accurate that the title of a melody 
is simpler and more natural the nearer it is to its 
origin, then the titles, taken in connexion with other 
facts, provide the means of explaining the question 
as to the original home of the various sequences. 
France preferably chose titles from the Incipit of the 
Sequence or Alleluia- verse; St. Gall and Germany on 
the contrary never chose titles from the Incipit of the 
Sequence, but used many unusual titles which to us 
have little or no meaning. 

IV. History of the Sequence. — Formerly the 
origin of the Sequence was always sought at St. 
Gall, and Notker Balbulus was universally accredited 
os its inventor. The basis for this supposition was 
furnished by the so-called “Prooemium of Notker”, 
in which Notker tells us that it was the “Antiphona- 
riiim” of a monk of Jumi^ges (in which “aliqui versus 
ad sequentias crant modulati”), which had suggested 
to him to place the words of a* text under the nielodice 
longissimfe of the Alleluia-jubilus in such a way that 
each word of the text corresponded to a note of the 
melody. But does this prove that Notker was the 
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first person who did this? In St. Gall, certainly; but 
elsewhere this might have taken place long before- 
hand. Besides it is very doubtful on other grounds 
whether Ifiie “Proa^iniuin of Notkor” is genuine and 
authentic. Unl.il the last two docaclcs our knowledge 
of sequence material was entirel 3 ’' inadequate. The 
older sequences, and especially their melodics, were 
only known to us tlirough the St. Gall tropers, whose 
importance was enhanced bj’’ their number; other 
old tropers from German^', of which scarcely six were 
known, were treated as copies of those of St. Gall. 
Whfit France, l^ngland, or Italy had done in the pro- 
duction of sequences was scarcely suspected, and one 
had no idea at all of tlie relation which their melodies 
had to the St. Gall melodies. Subsequently it be- 
came plain tliat the St. Gall composer was more than 
once influenccHl by an older French exemplar; wrhat 
has been said above as to the development of 
the Sequence — ^it was bjuserl on the most extensive 
collection of original material — undoubtedly goes 
to prove that all the peculiarities of the sequences 
in their early stage are found in those of France, 
whilst those of St. Gall (i. e. the German ones) show 
signs of a relatively later period and of a ]ihase of 
greater development, even in the matter of the name 
of the sequence and of titles of meloditjs. Further 
proofs cannot be given here, anil w^c must content 
ourselves with referring to the discussion in “Ana- 
lecta hymnica”, bill, the results of wliich may be 
Bummed up in three sentences: (1) proses or se- 
quences did not originate in St. Gall. Notker Bal- 
bulus was not their first inventor, although he was 
their first and most prominent exponent in Germany. 
Their origiri goes further back, probably to the 
eighth century; (2) failing more definite evidence, 
it is difficult to say exact ly what sequences arc to be 
attributed to Notker Balbulus; meanwhile, we cannot 
determine what sequences of the first epoch and 
clearly of German origin come from St. Gall and what 
from other German abbeys or dioceses; (3) all that 
has hitherto been discovered as to the origin and de- 
velopment of sequences sliow.s France to have been 
the original homo of the “versus ad sequentias” and 
of the “sequentia cum prosa’\ As to the precise 
locality of that home in France — whether it was 
Luxeuil, or Flour 3 ''-Hur-r^oire, or Moissac, or St- 
Martial, must be a matter for conjecture. 

In what countries and to wdiat extent France made 
its influence fell in the composition of sequences can- 
not yet be decided with accuracy. At the end of the 
tenth and especially in the eleventh century se- 
quences were cer(,ainly very widely spread and popular 
in all countries of the West — even in Italy, which 
until lately has been overlooked as having scarcely 
any shftre in this branch of composition. Not only 
in Northern but also in Southern Italy, in the 
neighbourhood of Benevento and Monte Cassino, 
were schools for sequences, as the discoveries of Bannis- 
ter at Benevento have proved. Of all tliese sequences 
of the first ex)och there were some in the eleventh 
century which were found only in a given country 
and were therefore local products; others (but they 
were relatively few) were the common liturgical prop- 
erty of all countries of the West. Besides these, 
there are two particular groups to be distinguished, 
viz. such as were used only in France, England, and 
Spain, and such as were used only in Germany, 
Italy, and the Netherlands. This being the case, we 
may classify sequences as Gallo-Anglican or Germano- 
Italian; to the first class belong the Spanish; to the 
second those of Holland and Belgium. Between the 
countries which belong to one class, there existed 
a more or less free exchange of sequences, whilst 
sequences which belong to the ot.her class were as a 
whole excluded and only rarc^ly intro<hiced. Thus, 
between France and Italy, as well as between Eng- 
land and Germany, there existefl sometimes a friendly 


exchange but scarcely ever between France and Ger- 
many. This fact probably played some r61e in the 
development of sequences in various countries and 
in the influence which one country exercised upon 
another. Of the composers of sequences unfor- 
tunately only a few names have been preserved; 
after the great Notker Baihulus of St. Gall (d. 
the first rank is taken by Ekkehard I of St. 

(d. 973), Abbot Berno of Heichenau (d. 1048), Her- 
mann Contractus (d. 1054), and Gottschalk of Lim- 
burg (d. 1098). If the honour of the invention of 
sequences belongs to France, the honour of bringing 
sequences to perfection during the first epoch be- 
longs to Germany. 

During the second epoch the picture changes: 
in the«abbey of the Canons Regular of St. Victor in 
Paris the Sequence with rhythm and rhyme reached 
artistic perfection, combining spendour of form with 
depth and seriousness of conception. This was the 
ciuse with Adam of St. Victor (d. 1192); it is un- 
fortunately uncertain whether many of the sequences 
ascribed to him are really his or belong to his prede- 
cessors or imitators. The new style met with an 
enthusiastic reception. The sequences of Adam of 
St. Victor came into liturgical use almost everywhere, 
and found eager and frcquenf.ly even successful 
imitation. In French Graduals almost all the se- 
quences of the first epoch were supplanted by the 
later ones, whereas in Germany, together with the 
new ones, a considerable number of those which are 
supposed to be Notker’s remained in use as late as 
the fifteenth century. Some precious contributions 
were furnished by lOngland. Italy on the other hand 
falls quite behind during the second epoch. How- 
ever, the two noble sequences still in use, the “Stabat 
mater” and the “Dies iraj”, arc the works of two 
Italian Franciscans, their composition being with 
some probability assigned to Jacopone da Todi 
(d. 1305) and Thomas of Celano (a. about 1250); 
both these works, however, were originally written 
as rhymed prayers for private use and were only 
afterwards used as sequences. St. Thomas of 
Aquinas too (d. 1274) has bequeathed to us the im- 
mortal sequence, “ Lauda Sion salvatorern ”, but that is 
the only one he wrote. Sequences like hymns declined 
in the fifteenth century, and reached their lowest 
stage of decadence where they had most flourished 
in the twelfth and thirteenth (viz. in France). 
5000 sequences of the most varying value have al- 
ready come to lights they are a testimony to the Chris- 
tian literary activity in the West during seven centu- 
ries, and are especially significant for the influence they 
exercised on the development of poetry and music. 
For the Gregorian melodies were taken over by them 
and preserved with fidelity and conservatism; with 
the admission bf sequences and tropes into the 
liturgy, ecclesiastical music found its opportunity 
for further development and glorious growth. 

Trknch, Sacred T^tUin Poetry rJiieJly Lyrical (London, 1840, 
1864, and 1874); Neai.r, Sequentia: ex misitalibus . . . collect(e 
(Ijondon, 1852); Frere, The Wincheeter Troper (London, 1894); 
Weai.e and Mib8Et, Analecta lilurg. (London and Tdlle, 1888- 
92); Jduan, Dit^, of Hymnology (2nd cd., London, 1907); 
Bartbcu, Die latein. Se^iemen des MittelaUcre (llostock, 1868); 
ScHUBiGER, Die Sdngerschule St. Gallens (Ein.siedcln and New 
York, 1858); Kehrein, Latein. Sequemen dee Mittetalters 
(Mainz, 1873); Werner, Notkera Sequemen (Aarau, 1901); 
Marxer, Zur spdtmiltelaUerl. Choralgesch. St. Oallena (St. Gall, 
1908); Mibset and Aubrey, Lea proaea d^Adant de Saint- 
d^ictor (Paris, 1900); Bi.ume and Drbvbb, Analecta hymnira 
medii and, VII-X, XXXIV. XXXVII, XXXIX, XL, .XLII, 
XLIV, LTTT (Leipzig, 1889-icil); vols VII-X were edited by 
DRfi^EB, XL by Bannister, LIII by Blttmb and Ba^ibtbr, 
and the others by Blume; vols. LIV and LV will conclude the 
collection of all proses or sequences. ’ ClbmBNS BlUMB. ‘ 

Prolkei Karl, b*. at Grobing in Upper Silesia, 
11 Feb., 1794; d. 20 Dec., 1861. He took his degree 
as Doctor of Medicine at Halle, aftej* which he be- 
came court physician at Oppein. From 1813 to 1820 
he followed the profession of medicine, and was army 
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surgeon in the campaign of 1813-5. He was also an 
enthusiastic lover of ecclesiastical chant. At length 
in 1821 he determined to become a priest, and was 
ordained at Ratisbon, 11 April, 1826. Henceforward 
lie devoted himself to the acquisition of ancient 
church music, and spent the whole of his private in- 
come as well as the emoluments from his church pre- 
ferments, searching through Italian and other musical 
archives. In 1830 he was made Canon and Kappel- 
meister of Ratisbon cathedral, of which he had oeen 
vicar choral since 1827. With unwearied patience he 
collected and transcribed hundreds of musical scores, 
and in 1853 started the publication of his invaluable 
'^Musica Divina*^ the fourth volume of which ap- 
peared in i862; this was followed by a ^^electus 
Novus Missarum”, in two volumes (1857-61;, 

Grove, Diet, of Muaic and Mwticians, new cd., 

1907); Kirchenmuaik Jahrbuch (Ilatiabon, 1894); Weinmann, 
Karl Proitke (Ratisbon, 1900) ; private correspondence. 

W. H. G Rattan-Flood. 

Prosper of Aquitaine, Tiro. — The first sure date 
in the life of Prosper is that of his letter to St. Augus- 
tine written under the following circumstances. In 
428 or 429 a certain Hilary wrote to St. Augustine in 
reference to difficulties raised against his doctrine in 
Marseilles and the neighbourhood. Hilary distrusted 
his own ability to give St. Augustine a proper grasp 
of the situation, so he prevailed with a friend whom 
he described as a man distinguished turn morihuSy turn 
eloquio et studio (for morals, eloquence and zeal) to 
write also. This friend was Prosper wdio, though he 
had never met St. Augustine, had corresponded with 
him. The two letters were despatched at the same 
time, and may be said to have opened the semi- 
Pelagian controversy. St. Augustine replied to the 
appeal made to him with the two treatises, ^'De Prae- 
dcstinationc” and Dono Perseverantias. It 
was about this time that Prosper wrote what was 
really a short treatise on grace and free will, under the 
form of a letter to a certain Rufinua, and his great 
dogmatic poem of over a thousand hexameter lines, 
**De Ingratis’*, on the semi-Pclagians, who were 
enemies of grace and are represented as reviving the 
errors of Pelagianisin. Two epigrams of twelve and 
fourteen lines respectively against an “obtrectator” 
of St. Augustine seem also to have beem composed in 
the lifetime of the saint. Three opuscules belong to 
the time immediately after the death of St. Augustine 
(430): (1) ^'Responsiones ad Qimitula Gallorum”. 
These capitula were a series of fifteen propositions 
attributed to St. Augustine by his opponents, e. g. 
“the Saviour was not crucified for the whole world." 
To each Prosper appended a brief responsioj and con- 
cluded the treatise with fifteen corresponding sm- 
tentiXy setting forth what he held Jo be the true doc- 
trine. (2) “Ad capitula objectioiurm Vincentianarum 
responsiones". The Vincentian objections were like 
the “capitula Gallorum", but more violent, and they 
attacked Prosper as well as St. Augustine. Prosper 
replied to them one by one. The Vincent who drew 
them up was probably Vincent of Lerins (Barden- 
hewer, Ilauck, Valentin), but some writers have con- 
tested this point. (3) “Pro Augustino responsiftnes 
ad excerpta Genuensium". This is an explanation of 
certain passages in St. Augustine’s treatises, “De 
prsedest^ and “De dono persev.", which presented 
dif^culties to some piiests at Genoa who askid 
Prosper for an explanatitn of them. These three 
opuiroula are placed by Bardenhewer after Probper’s 
visit to Rome. 

In 431 Prosper and a friend went to Rome to invoke 
tjhe aid of St. Celcstine. The p«pe responded.with the 
Letter, “ Apostolici Verba", addressed to the bishops 
of Gaul, in v^ich he bliyiiea their remissness with re- 
gard to the enemies of grace, and eulogized St. Augus- 
tine. On returning to Gaul, Prosper again took up 
the controversy in his “De Gratia Dei ct libcro 


arbitrio; liber contra collatorem". The “Collator" 
was Cassfan who in his “Conferences" had put for- 
ward semi-Pelagian doctrine. The date of this, the 
most important of Prosper’s prose vrritiifgs, can be 
fixed at about 433, for the author speaks of twenty 
years and more having elapsed since the beginning of 
the Pelagian heresy, viz., according to his “Chron- 
icle", A. D. 413. An ironical epitaph on the Nestorian 
and Pelagian heresies was probably composed shortly 
after the Council of Ephesus. The “Expositio 
s substantially an abridgment of the 
" of St. Augustine. It probably com- 
prised the whole psalter, but as it has come down to us 
it onlj*^ comments on the last fifty. The “Sententiae 
ex Augustine delibatae " are a collection of sayings 
extracted from the writings of St. Augustine. In 
framing them Prosper as a rule dealt rather freely 
with the text of St. Augustine, chiefly in the interests 
of rhythmic prose. Canons 9, 14, 15, 16, 18 of the 
second Council of Orange were taken from sentences 
22, 222, 226, 160, 297. The epigrams are a number 
of the sentences turned into verse. Both these works 
must have been composed about the time of the Coun- 
cil of Chalccdon, and probably, therefore, in Rome, 
whither Prosper w'as summoned about a. d. 440 by 
Leo the Great. According to Genmulius (De vir. ill., 
84), he was said to have drawn up the letters written 
by this pope against lOiityches. 

The “Chronicle" of Prosper, from the creation to 
a. d. 378, was an abridgment of St. Jerome’s, with, 
however, some adflitional matter, c. g. the consuls 
for each year from the date of the Passion. There 
seem to have been three editions: the first continued 
up to 433, the second to 445, the third to 455. This 
chronicle is sometimes called the “Consular Chron- 
icle", to distinguish it from another ascribed to Prosper 
where the years arc reckoned according to the regnal 
years of the emperors and which is accordingly called 
the “Imperial Chronicle’’. This is certainly not the 
work of Prosper. It was compiled by a man whose sym- 
pathies w’cre not with St. Augustine, and who w/is for- 
merl}^ supposed to be Tiro Prosper and not Prosper 
of Aquitaine, but this theory has broken down, for 
Prosper of Aquitaine in some MSS. of the “Consular 
Chronicle" is called Tiro Prosper. With regard to the 
writings of Prosper not yet mentioned, Valentin pro- 
nounces the poem “De providentia" to be genuine; 
the “Confessio S. Prosperi", and “De vocatione 
gentium" to bo probably genuine; the “Epistola ad 
Demetriadem ", the “Praeteritorum sedis Apostolicm 
auctoritates de Gratia Dei, etc." a]>pended to the 
I^pistle of St. Celcstine, and the “Poeina mariti ad 
conjugem" to be very likely genuine. The “De vita 
oontcmplativa" and “De proinissionibus etc." are 
not by Prosper, according to Valentin and Ilauck. 
Hauck agrees with Valentin with regard to the 
“Pooma mariti” and the “Confessio", but pronounces 
against the “De vocatione", the “De providentia", 
and on the other doubtful works expresses no view. 

The story that Prosper w'as Bishop of Reggio in 
Italy was exploded by Sirmondi and others in the 
seventeenth century. For the origin of this legend 
see Dom Morin in “R^vue b^nedictine", XII, 241 
sqq. Prosper w^as neither bishop nor priest. The 
question whether he mitigated the severity of St. 
Augustine’s doctrine has been much debated. The 
difference of opinion probably arises more from differ- 
ent vimvB regarding St. Augustine’s doctrine than 
from different interpretations of Prosper’s. The gen- 
eral trend of opinion among Catholic WTiters seems to 
be in favour of the affirmative view, e. g. Kraus, 
Funk, Bardenhewer, Valentin, and others. 

Valentin, 5a<n< lyoaper d* AqAitaine (Touloiifle, 1900); Bar- 
DENHKWER, Patrologie. The best etlition of Prosper is the one 
published >>y the Bonedir.tinca liE Brun and Manoeant (I*aria, 
1711). Many of the more important works are included in the 
Benedictine edition of St. AuauRTiNE. The De ingratis an*! some 
other treatises are contained in Hurter, SJ^, Pair, opuae. Mo.\im- 
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BEN publuhed a critical c<lition of the Chronicle in Mon. Germ. 
Hiai.t IX (Berlin, 1S92). Pnwncr was a favourite at Port-Royal. 
Sacy published a verac translation of the De ingratia in 1646, 
a prose translation in 1650. Another prose translation was pulv 
lisTied by Leque^x in 1761, who also translated some of the other 
works. Valentin, S. Prosper dWguitainc (Toulouse, 1900). 

F. J. Hacchus. 

ProtasiUBi Saint. Sec Gervasiub and ProtA' 
Bius, Saints. 

Protectorate ot Missions, the right of protoction 
exercised by a Christian power in an infidel country 
with regard to the i)ersons .'iiid establishments of the 
missionaries. The term docs not apply to all protec- 
tion of missions, but only to that permanently exer- 
cised in virtu(3 of an acquinid right, usually established 
by a treaty or convention (cither explicit or tacit), 
voluntarily consented to or accepted after more or less 
compulsion b^^ the infidel power. The object of the 
protectorate may bo more or less extensive, according 
as it embraces only the missionaries vrho are subjects 
of the protecting power, or applies to the missionaries 
of all nations or even to tlu^ir neophytes, the native 
Christians. To comprehend fully the nature of the 
protectorate of missions, as it has been in times past 
and as it is to-day, it will be necessary to study sep- 
arately the Protectorate of the Levant and that of the 
Far East. 

Protectorate of the I^evant. — ^This comprises 
the missions of the countries under Turkish rule, 
especially Constantinople, the Archipelago, Syria, 
Palestine, Egypt, Barbary, etc. It is French in origin, 
and was, until near the end of the nineteenth century, 
the almost exclusive privilege of France. It w’as in- 
augurated in the Holy Land by Charlemagne, who 
secured from the celebrated Caliph Haroun al-R^ischid 
a sort of share in his sovereignty over the Holy Places 
of Jerusalem. Charlemagne and his successors made 
use of this concession to make pious and charitable 
foundations in the Holy City, to protect the Christian 
inhabitants and pilgrims, and to insure the perpc*tuity 
of Christian worship. The destruction of the Arabian 
Empire by the Turks put an end to this first pro- 
tectorate, but the persecutions to which the new 
Mussulman masters of Jerusalem subjected pious 
visitors and the clergy in charge of tne Holy Sepulchre 
brought about the Crusades, as a result of which 
Palestine was conquered from the infidels and became 
a French kingdom. The Christian rule was later re- 
placed by that of Islam, but during the three centuries 
of Crusades, w^hich had been undertaken and sup- 
ported mainly by France, the Christians of the East 
nad grown accustomed to look to that country for 
assistance in oppression, and the opjuessors had 
learned to esteem and fear the valour of its w'arriors. 
In these facts we find the germ of the modern Pro- 
tectorate of the Levant. 

The Capitulations . — The protectorate began to 
assume a contractual form in the sixteenth cemtury, 
in the treaties concluded between the kings of France 
and the sultans of Constantinople, which are histori- 
cally known as Capitulations. At first this name des- 
ignated the commercial agreement conceded by the 
Porte to Latin merchants (first to the Italians), and 
arose from the fact that the articiles of these agree- 
ments were called Cajhtoli in the Italian redaction: 
the term has not, therefore, the same meaning as in 
military parlance. Francis I was the first king of 
France who sought an alliance with Turkey. To 
this he was urged, not by the spirit of the Crusaders, 
but entirely by the dcsin*, to break in Europe the 
dominating power of the House of Austria. By com- 
pelling Austria to spend its forces in defence against 
the Turks in the East, he hoped to weaken it and ren- 
der it unable to increase or even to maintain its power 
in the West. His successors down to Louis XV fol- 
lowed the same policy, which, whatever criticism it 
merits, was as a matter of fact favourable to Chris- 


tianity in the Levant. The French kings sought, 
by their zeal in defenchng Christian interests at the 
PortBf to extenuate their alliance with infidels, whifih 
was a source of scandal even in France. As early as 
1528, Francis I liad appealed to Solyman T1 to restore • 
to the Christians of Jerusalem a church which the 
Turks had converted into a mosque. The sultan 
refused on the plea that nis religion would not permit 
alteration of the purpose of a mosque, but he prom- 
ised to maintain the Christians in possession of all the 
other places occupied by them and to defend them 
against all oppression. However, religion was not 
the object of a formal convention between France and 
Turkey prior to 1004, when Henry IV secured from 
Ahmed I the insertion, in the capitulations of 20 May, 
of two chiuses relative to the protection of pilgrims and 
of the religious in charge of the church of the Holy 
Sepulchre. The following are the clauses, whicn 
form articles IV' and V of the treaty: **IV. We also 
desire and command that the subjects of the said 
Emperor of France, and those of the princes who are 
his friends and allies, may be free to visit the Holy 
IHaces of Jerusalem, and no one shall attempt to pre- 
vent them nor do them injury”; ”V. Moreover, for 
the honour and friendship of this Emperor, we desire 
that the religious living in Jerusalem and serving the 
church of Coinane [the Resurrection] may dwell there, 
come and go without let or hindrance, and be well 
received, protected, assisted, and helped in consider- 
ation of tfie above.” 

It is noteworthy that the same advant ages arc stip- 
ulated for the French and for the friends and allies of 
France, but for the latter in consideration of, and at 
the recommendation of, France. The fortunate result 
of this friendship was the development of the missions, 
which began to flourish through the assistance ot 
Henry IV and Louis XllI and through the zeal of the 
French missionaries. Before the middle of the seven- 
teenth century religious of various orders (Capuchin, 
Carmelite, Dominican, Franciscan, and Jesuit) were 
established, as chaplains of the French ambiissadors 
and consuls, in the chief cities of the Levant (Con- 
stantinople, Alexandria, Smyrna, Aleppo, Damascus, 
etc.), Lebanon, and the islands of the Archipelago. 
Here they assembled the Catholics to instruct and 
confirm them in the Faith, opened schools to which 
flocked the children of all rites, relieved the spiritual 
and corporal miseries of the Christ ians languishing in 
the frightful Turkish prisons, and nursed the pest- 
stricken, which last oiiice frequently made them mar- 
tyrs of charity. During the reign of Louis XIV the 
missionaries multiplied and extended the field of their 
activities. This monarch gave them at once a ma- 
terial and a moral support, which the prestige of his 
victories and conquests rendered irresistible at the 
Porte. Thanks to hmi, the often precarious tolerance, 
on which the existence of the missions had previously 
depended, was officially recognized in 1673, when on 5 
Juno, Mohammed JV not only confirmed the earlier 
capitulations guaranteeing the safety of pilgrims and 
the religious guardians of the Holy Sepulchre, but 
signed four new articles, all beneficial to the mission- 
ariest^ The first decrees in a general manner ”that all 
bishops or other religious of the Latin sect who are 
.Bubjccts of France, whatever their condition, shall be 
throughout our empire as they have been hitherto, 
anft [may] there perform their functions, and no one 
Si lall trouble or hinder thciji”; the others secure the 
tranqifil possession of their churches, explicitly to*the 
Jesuits and Capuchins, and in general “to the French 
at Smyrna, Said, Alexandria, and in all other ports of 
the Ottoijian Empire 

The reign of Ixiuis XFV marked the apogee of the* 
French Protectorate in the East, for not only the Latin 
missionaries of all nationalitfes, but als6 the heads 
of all Catholic communities, regardless of rite or na- 
tionality, appealed to the Grand Roi, and, at the 
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recommendation of his ambassadors and consuls to 
ike Porte and the pashas, obtained justice and protec- 
tion from their enemies. Though the missionaries 
ere sometimes on such amicable terms with the non- 
atholic clergy that the latter authorized them to 
preach in their churches, they usually experienced a 
lively hostility from that quarter. On several occ^ 
sions the Greek and Armenian schismatical patri- 
archs, displeased at seeing a great portion of their 
flocks abandon them for the Roman priests, on various 
pretexts persuaded the Turkish Government to forbid 
all propagandism by the latter. The representatives 
of Louis XIV successfully opposed this ill-will. At the 
beginning of the reign of Louis XV the preponderance 
of French influence with the Porte was also manifested in 
the authority granted the Franciscans, who wereprot^- 
g6s of France, to repair the dome of the Holy Sepulchre: 
this meant the recognition of their right of proprietor- 
ship in the Holy Sei)ulchre as superior to the claims of 
the Greeks and the Armenians. In 1723 the schismat- 
ical patriarchs succeeded in obtaining from the Sultan 
a “command” forbidding his Christian subjects to 
embrace the Roman religion, and the liatin religious 
to hold any communication with the Greeks, Arme- 
nians, and Syrians, on the pretext of instructing them. 
For a long time French diploma(‘.y sought in vain to 
have this disastrous measure revoked. At last, as a 
reward for the services rendered to Turkey during if s 
wars with Russia and Austria (173G--9), the French 
succeeded in 1740 in securing the renewal of the capitu- 
lations, with additions which explicitly confirmed the 
right of the French Protectorate, and at least implic- 
itly guaranteed the liberty of the Catholic apostolatc. 
By the eighty-seventh of the articles signed, 28 May, 
1740, Sultan Mahmud declares: “. . . '^rhe bishops 
and religious subject to the Emperor of France living 
in iny empire shall be protected while they confine 
themselves to the exercise of their office, and no one 
may prevent them from pract ising their rifti according 
to their custom in the churches in their possession, as 
well as in the other places they inhabit; and, when our 
tributary subjects and the French hold intercourse for 
purposes of selling, buying, and other business, no one 
may molest them for this sake in violation of the sa- 
cred laws.” In subsequent, treaties between France 
and Turkey the capitulations arc not repeated verba- 
tim, but they are refilled and confirmed (c. g. in 1802 
and 1838). The various regimes which succeeded the 
monarchy of St. Louis and of LouitJ XIV all maintained 
in law, and in fact, the ancient privilege of France in 
the protect ion of the mi.ssionaries and Christian com- 
munities of the Orient. The expedition in 1860 sent 
by Napoleon III to put a stop to the massacre of the 
Maronites was in harmony with the ancient role of 
France, and would have? been mow^ so if its work of 
justice had been more complete. The decline in re- 
cent years of the French Protectorate in the Levant 
will be treated below. 

Protectorate op the Far Easv. — Portuguese Pat- 
ronage. — In the Far East — this refers especially to 
China — there was not, prior to the nineteenth cen- 
tury, any protectorate properly so called or bjxsed pn a 
treaty. What is sometimes called the “Portuguese 
Protectorate of Missions” was only the “Portuguese 
Patronage” (Padroado) . This was the privilege, 
granted by the popes to the Crown of Portugal, ^f 
designating candidates for the sees and ecclesiastical 
benefices in the vast domains acquired through tjie ex- 
peditions of its navigators and captains in Africa and 
the East Indies. This concession, which brought to the 
King of PorfiUgal a certain portion of the ecclesitistical 
revenues of his kingdom, carried the condition that he 
should send good missionaries to his new subjects, and 
that ho shouild provide with a fitting endowment such 
dioccscs,parishes,and religious establishments as should 
be established in his acquired territories. At first Por- 
tugal’s zeal and generosity for the spread of Christian- 


ity corresponded to the liberality of the sovereign pon- 
tiffs manifested in the grant of the padroado; but in 
the course of time this patronage became tiie source of 
most unpleasant annoyances to the Holy See and one 
of the chief obstacles to the progress of the missions. 
The main cause of this regrettable change was the 
failure of Portugal to observe the conditions agreed 
upon at the time of the bestowal of the privilege: an- 
other reason was the disagreement between Portugal 
and the Holy See with regard to the extent of the 
patronage, for, while Rome maintained that it had 
never granted the privilege except for really conquered 
countries, Lisbon claimed the right for all the coun- 
tries designated by the famous demarcation of Alex- 
ander VI as future possessions of Portugal. In virtueof 
this interpretation the Portuguese Government vio- 
lently contested the papal right to appoint, without 
its consent, missionary bishops or vicars Apostolic in 
countries which were never subject to its dominion, 
such as the greater part of India, Tong-king, Cochin- 
China, Siam, and especially China. In the vast Chi- 
nese empire, whore Portugal had never possessed more 
than Macao, the popes consented to cikI the strife by a 
sort of comiiromise. Besides the See of Macao they 
created in the two chief cities. Poking and Nanking, 
bishoprics in the appointment of the King of Portugtu, 
to which were jissignod five of the Chinese provinces; 
the other provinces wore loft to tho vicars Apostolic 
named personally by the pope. This system lasted 
from 1696 to 1856, when Pius IX suppressed the titles 
of the sees of Peking and Nanking; thenceforth all the 
Christian settlements of China were administered 
only by vicars Apostolic. 

Passing over the quarrels regarding the padroadOf we 
must confess that the missions of the P^ast owe much 
to the munificence of the kings of Portugal, although 
these were never accepted by the infidel sovereigns as 
the official protectors of the missionaries, much less of 
tho native Christians. Portugal strove to play this 
honourable role in China, especially by dispatching 
formal embassies to Peking during the eighteenth cen- 
tury, for, besides their ostensible instructions, the am- 
bassadors received orders to intervene as much as possi- 
ble in behalf of the missionaries and native Christians, 
who were then being cnielly persecute<l in the prov- 
inces. The first of these embassies (1727) almost had 
a disastrous ending, when the Portuguese envoy, Dom 
Metcllo de Souza, petitioned the p]mpcrorYung-ching 
to recognize the liberty of Christian preaching; the sec- 
ond (1753) avoided a similar danger by maintaining 
silence on this critical point. It is only just to add that 
these embassies, having flattered Chinese vanity, pro- 
cured for the mission a measure of respite from, or 
moderation of, the persecution. Later, by expelling 
the Jesuits and other religious societies which had 
established for it such successful missions, Portugal 
excluded itself from subsequently occupying any posi- 
tion in a sphere in which it had earlier been foremost, 
and by its own act destroyed the basis of its patronage 
and its protectorate, such as it was. 

French Protectorate in China. — The protectorate still 
exercised by PVance over the missions in the Chinese 
Empire dates, as far as a regular convention is con- 
cerned, only from the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, but the way was prepared by the protection 
whi(*h h'rcmch st atesmen had acconied the mission- 
aries for almost two centuries. The zeal and liberality 
of Louis Xiy permitted the foundation of the great 
French Jesuit mi.Ssion, which in less than fiftccin years 
(1687-1701) more than doubled the number of apos- 
tolic workers in China, and which never ceased to pro- 
duce most capable workers. The first official relations 
w'cre formed between France and China when the mis- 
sionaries brought thither by the “ Amphitrite”, the 
first French vessel seen in Chinese waters (1699), pre- 
sented gifts from Tx)uis XIV to Emperor K’ang-hi. 
The two monarchs shared the expense of erecting the 
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first French church at Peking: the emperor donated 
the ground, within the limits of the imperial city, and 
the building materi^s, while the French king supplied 
the monej^ to pay for the labour, the decoration, and 
the magnificent liturgical ornaments. Several other 
churches erected in the provinces through the munifi- 
cence of Louis XIV increasiKl the prestige of France 
throu^out the empire. Under Louis X V the mission 
in China, like many other things, was somewhat over- 
looked, but the government did not wholly neglect it. 
It found a zealous protector in Louis XV rs minister, 
Berlin, but it felt keenly the suppression of the Soci- 
ety of Jesus and the French Revolution with all its 
consequences, which dried up the source of the apos- 
tolate in Europe. It was a handful of French mission- 
aries (Lazarists or members of the Society of Foreign 
Missions), assisted by some Chinese priests, who pre- 
served the Faith throughout the persecutions of the 
early nineteenth century, during which several of 
them were martyred. 

Treatiea of THen-lsin . — When the English, after the 
so-called Opium War. imposed on China the Treaty 
of Nanking (1842), they did not at first ask for re- 
ligious liberty, but the murder of the Lazarist John 
Gabriel Perboyre (11 Sept., 1840) becoming known, 
they added an article stipulating that thenceforth a 
missionary taken in the interior of the country 
should not be tried by the Chinese authorities, but 
should be delivered to the nearest consul of his coun- 
try. On 24 Oct., 1844, Th6odose de Lagren6, French 
ambassador, secured further concessions which in- 
augurated a new era. The treaty properly so-called, 
which was signed on that date at Wamiioa (near 
Canton), speaks only of liberty for the French to 
settle in certain territory in the open ports, but, at the 
request of the ambassador, an imperial edict was sent 
to the mandarins and at least partially promulgated, 
which praised the Christian religion and removed the 
prohibition for Chinese to practise it. However, the 
murder of the missionary Chapdeleine (1856) and 
other facts showed the insufficiency of the guarantees 
accorded to Europeans; to obtain others, England and 
France had recourse to arms. The war ^858-60), 
which showed China its weakness, was ended by the 
treaties of T’icn-tsin (24-25 Oct., 1860). They con- 
tained an article wliich stipulated freedom for the 
missionaries to preach and for the Chinese to embrace 
Christianity. This article was included in the treaties 
which other powers a little later concluded with China. 
To the treaty with France was also added a supple- 
mentary article, which rerwls as follows: ** An imperial 
edict conformable to the inmerial edict of 20 Feb., 
1846 [that secured by M. de Lagrcn6], will inform the 
eople of the whole empire that soldiers and civilians 
e permitted to propagate and practise the religion 
of the I^rd of Heaven [Catholic], to assemble for 
explanation of doctrine, to build churches wherein 
to celebrate their ceremonies. Those [the man- 
darins] who henceforth make searches or arbitrary 
arrests must be punished. Furthermore, the temples 
of the liord of Heaven, together with the schools, 
cemeteries, lands, buildings etc., which were con- 
fiscated formerly when the followers of the religion of 
the Ijord of Heaven were persecuted, shall be either 
restored or compensated for. Restoration is to be 
made to the French ambassador residing at Peking, 
who will transfer the property to the Christians of the 
localities concerned. In all the provinces also the 
missionaries shall be permitted to rent or purchase 
lands and erect buildings at wilF*. The general and 
exclusive right of protection granted to the French 
over all the Catholic missions in China could not be 
more explicitly recognized than it was by this agree- 
ment, which made the French ambassador the indis- 
penstmlc intermediary in the matter of all restitutions. 
And the representatives of France never ceased to 
make full use of this right in favour of the missionaries. 


whom from the middle of the nineteenth century a 
revival of Apostolic zeal drew from all country to 
China. From theni the passports necessary to pene- 
trate into the interior of the country were regularly 
sought, and to them were addressed complaints add 
claims, which it was their duty to lay before the 
Chinese Government. The French ministers also 
secured, not without difficulty, the necessary additions 
to the TreaJ^ of T'ien-tsin — such, for instance, as the 
Berthemy Cfonvention (1865) with the Gerard addi- 
tion (1895), regulating the important question of the 
purchase of lands and buildings in the interior. 

Rivals of the French Protectorate . — The foregoing 
historical sketch shows that the ancient French right 
of promotion over the missions, in both '^l^irkcy and 
China, was established as much by constant exercise 
and by services rendered as by treaties. Further- 
more, it was based on the fundamental right of the 
Church, derived from God Himself, to preach the 
Gospel everywhere and to receive from Christian 
powers the assistance necessary to enable her to per- 
form her task untrammelled. The desire to further 
the Church’s mission, which always guided the French 
monarchs to a greater or less extent, does not influ- 
ence the present government. The latter endeavours, 
however, to preserve the prerogative of its predeces- 
sors, and continues to lend protection, though much 
diminished, to the Catholic missionary undertakings — 
even to those directed by religious who arc proscribed 
in France (e. g. it subsidizes the Jesuit schools in 
Syria). The advantages of the protectorate are too 
obvious even to the lerist clerical of the ministers for 
them not to attempt to retain them, whatever the 
resulting contradictions in their policy. It is very 
evident t.hat France owes to this protectorate through- 
out the Levant and in the Far ICast a prestige and a 
moral influence which no commerce or conquest could 
ever have given her. Thanks to the protectorate, the 
treasures of respect, gratitude, and afl‘ection won by 
the Catholic inissioiiaries have to a certain extent 
become the property of France; and, if the French 
entertained doubts as to the utility of this time- 
honoured privilege (a few anti-clericals attempt to 
obscure the evidence on this point), the efforts of 
rival nations to secure a share of it would prove 
enlightening. These efforts have been frequent, es- 
pecially since 1870, and have been to a large extent 
successful. 

As early as 18'J5, at the time of the negoti- 
ations between France and Eg3q)t with regard to ju- 
diciary reform, the German Government declared 
“that it recognized no exclusive right of protection 
of any power in behalf of Catholic establishments in 
the East, and that it reserved its rights with regard to 
German subjects^belonging to any of these establish- 
ments.” In Germany and Italy a paragraph of 
article sixty-two of the Treaty of Berlin, which had 
betm signed by all the European powera in 1878, was 
used as a weapon«against the exclusive protectorate of 
France: “Ecclesiastics^ pilgrims, and monks of all 
nationalities travelling m Turkey in Europe or Turkey 
in Asia shall enjoy the same rights, advantages, and 
prfvileges. The official right of protection of the 
diplomatic and consular agents of the Powers in Tur- 
key is recognized, with regard both to the above-men- 
tioned persons and to their religious, charitable, and 
^ther establishments in the Holy Places and elsewhere.” 
The passage immediatelyiJollowing this parateph in 
the Article was overlooked: “The acquired rifjjhts of 
France are explicitly reserved, and there shall be no ^ 
interference with the statu quo in the Holy Places.” 
Thus ifie protection! guaranteed to all ecclesiastics, 
etc., no matter what their nationality or religion, as 
well as the generally recognised right of all the powers 
to watch over this protection, should De understood 
with the reservation of the “acquired ri^ts” of 
France i. c. of its ancient protectorate in behalf of 
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Catholics. This protectorate is, therefore, really con- 
hrnmd by the Treaty of Herlin. 

But, as a matter of fact, the influence of Russia, 
which has assumed the protectorate of Christians of 
the Greek Rite, has already greatly affected the stand- 
iilg which the ancient French Protactorate had assured 
to Catholics in Palestine and especially in Jerusalem. 
Moreover, Emperor William II of Germany has in- 
stalled Protestantism with a magnificent church be- 
side the Holy Sepulchre (1898). As a sort of com- 
pensation he has indeed ceded to German Catholics 
the site of the Dormition of the Blessed Virgin, which 
he- obtained from the sultan; here a church and a 
monastery have been erected and, together with the 
other German establishments, have been placed under 
the protection of the German Empire, without the 
slightest deference to the ancient prerogative of 
I>ance. A similar situation prevails in China. First, 
in 1888, Germany obtained from the Chinese Govern- 
ment that German piussporl,s should insure the same 
advantages to the missionaries Jis those secured at 
the French legation. At the same time the German 
Catholic missionaries of Shan-tung, who had mu^h 
to endure from the infidels, were on several occasions 
offered the powerful protection of the German Empire. 
Mgr Anzer, the vicar Apostolic, decided to accept it, 
after having, as he declares, several times sought un- 
successfully the aid of the PVeiich minister. In 1890 
the German ambassador at Peking received from 
Berlin the command not only to support energetically 
the claims of the Catholic missionaries, but even to 
declare that the German Empire would pledge itself 
to defend against all unjust oppression the persons and 
property of the mission of 8han-tung, together with 
fre(Miom of preaching, in the same measure in which 
such had been formerly guarantewl by the French 
Protectorate. The murder of two of t.he Shan-tung 
missionaries in Nov., 1897, afTorded the occasion for 
a inore solemn afrirrnation of the new protectorate?, 
while it furnished a long-sought pretext for the occu- 
pation of Kiao-chow. 

Austria had a better foundation for claiming a share 
in the Catholic protectorate, :is, in various treaties 
concluded with the Porte (1999, 1718, and 1739), it 
had secured a right of protection over “the rcligioiLs” 
in the Turkish Empire and even at Jerusalem, What- 
ever the meaning of this concession (apparently it did 
not include liberty of worship), it was never confirmed 
by usage, cxc(;pt in the countries bferdering on Austria 
(notably Albania and Maccnlonia). In 1848 the 
Austrian I^rotectorate was extended to the mission 
of the Sudan an<l Nigritia, which wjis in the care of 
Austrian priests; apparently for this reason, when the 
Coptic Calliolic hierarchy was restored in Egypt by 
Leo XIII (1897)), the new patriarch ilnd his sulfragans 
placed themselves under the protection of Austria. 

Italy also has been very active in seeking to acquire 
a protectorate of missions, by patronizing societies 
for the assistance of the missionaries and by legislative 
measures intended to prove its benevolence to the 
Italian missionaries and persuade them to accept its 
protection. It even attempted by attractive iirom- 
ises to win over the Propaganda, but the Sacred Con- 
gregation discouraged it by a circular addressed to 
the Italian missionaries of the Levant and the Far 
East on 2^2 May, 1888. This not only forbade th»» 
missionaries to ^opt towards official representatives 
of Italy any attitude which might be interareted as 
favouring the Piedmontese usurpations in Italy, but 
once more affirmed the privilege of France in the most 
formal manner: “They [the rnissionaries) know that 
the Protectorate of the French Nation in the cdhntrics 
of the East has been established for centuries and 
sanctioned e\tin by treaties between the empires. 
Therefore, there must be absolutely no innovation in 
this matter; this protectorate, wherever it is in force, 
is to be religiously preserved, and the missionaries 


are warned that, if they have need of any help, they 
are to have recourse to the consuls and other minis- 
ters of France.” • 

The Protectorate and the Holy See. — The in- 
stance just mentioned was not the only occasion on 
which the Holy See undertook the defence of the 
French Protectorate. Whenever missionaries sought 
protection other than that of France, French diplo- 
macy complained to Rome, and the Propaganda was 
always careful to rej)rimand the missionaries and to 
remind them that it apiiertaincd to France alone 
to protect them against infid(4 powers. Two such in- 
stances, relating to the? years 1744 and 1844 and 
selectixl from many others, arc cited by tlie author of 
the study of the French I’rol (‘ctorate in the “Civiltit 
Cattolica” (5 November, 1904). To these may be 
add(?d Leo XTlPs confirmation of the De(!re?e of 1888 
in his reply to Cardinal Langenieux, Archbishop of 
Reims, dated 1 August, 1898: “France has a special 
mission in the lOast confided to her by Providence — a 
nol)le mission eonsocrat(‘d not alone by anci(?nt usage, 
but also by international treaties, as has been recog- 
nized recently by Our Congregation of the Propaganda 
in its delib(?ration of 22 May, 1888. The Holy Sec 
does not wish to interfc're wit h the glorious patrimony 
which France has received from its ancestors, and 
which beyond a doubt it means to deserve by always 
showing itself equal to its task.” This attitude of 
the Holy See is the best d(?fence of the French Pro- 
tectorate, and is in fact its only defiance against the 
manaaivres of its rivals as regards missions not under 
the direction of Fr(‘nch subjects. 'Fhe latter would 
have difli(adty in resisting the pressing invitations 
extended to them from other quarters, if the Holy 
See left them free to acci'pt. Rome gives still another 
proof of r(*sp(?ct for the ac(pu*-ed rights of France by 
refusing, as it has hit h(?rto done, to a(u?redit permanent 
kigates or ministers to Constantinople and Peking. 
For a time the idea, supported by the official agents of 
the 'rurkish and Chin(\se governments, attracted 
Tah) XIII, but he dismissed it at the instance of French 
diplomats, who reprf?sented to him that the object 
was less to establish amicable relations between the 
Holy See and Turkey or CJiina than to evade the 
tut(?lage of the lay protectorate. Pius X has done 
nothing to alter the prol(‘ctorate, although some ac- 
tion in this direct ion would perhaps have been but a 
just reprisal for the disloyal sc^pariition. 

Some Ohjections . — The protectorate of missions 
is, howt'.ver, oy)en to some criticism both in theory 
ami in practice. This article will not deal with at- 
tacks based sok*ly on hatred of religion; the following 
are the most plausible objections which have influ- 
enced even friends of the apostolate to the extent of 
making them sometimes doubtful of the usefulness of 
the institution, even for the missions. The protecto- 
rate, it is said, is unwillingly tolerated by the author- 
ities of infidel countries; it embilfers the antipathy 
and hatred excited by the Clnistians in those coun- 
tries, and causes the missionaries, who rely on its sup- 
port, to be insufficiently mindful of the sensibilities of 
the natives and on their guard against excessive zeal. 
The modicum of truth contained in these objections 
shows that the exercise of the protectorate requires 
great wisdom and discretion. Naturally, the infidel 
powers chafe somewhat under it as a yoke and an un- 
comfortable and even humiliating servitude, but, so 
long {IS they do not assure to the missionaries and their 
works the security and guarantees of justice which 
are found in Christia.n countries (and experience has 
shown how little this is the case in Turkey an^l China), 
the protectorate remains t he .best means of providing 
them. But, to obviate as much fis possible the odium 
attached to the meddling of one foreign power in the 
afTairs of another, this intervention is reduced to what is 
absolutely necessary. The solution of the dt4icatc prob- 
lem lies in the cordial union and prudent collaboration 
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of the agents of the protectorate and the heads of the 
mission, these things it is not impossible to realize 
in practice. When it is learned that the superior of 
the mission of south-eiist Chi-li during the difficult 
period from 1862 to 1884 had recourse to the French 
legation only thret' times and arranged all other diffi- 
culties directly with the local Chinese authorities (Em. 
Becker, “Le R. P. Joseph Gonnet”, Ho-kien-fou, 
1907, p. 275), it will be understood that the French 
Protectorate is not necessarily a heavy burden, either 
for those who exercise it or for those bound by it. 
The abuses which may arise are due to the men, not 
to the system; for, after all, the missionaries, though 
not faultless, are most anxious that it should not be 
abused. Perhaps the abuse most to be feared is that 
the protectors should seek payment for their services 
by trammelling the spiritual direction of the missioij 
or by deihanding political services in exchange: a 
complete history of the protectorate would show, we 
believe, such abuses and others to be insignificant 
when compared with the benefits conferred by this 
institution on religion and civilization. 

CoNCERNiNQ THE LEVANT. — CiTAiiUii^RR, Negociations de la 
France, tlam le Levant (4 vols., Paris, 1848); SrHOPOFK, Lcs r6- 
formea et la protection dea chret. en Turquie I073-tii04, Fxrmanat 
birata, . . . traites (Paris, 1U()4) ; P^lihhi^ du IIatthas, Le regime 
des capitulations dans V empire ottoman (Paris, 1902-.'j), I, 190- 
202; II, 80-170; Rey, De la protection diplomatuiue et consulaire 
dans les dcheUea du Levant et de Barbaric (Paris, 1899); de 
Saint-Priest, Mlmoires sur Vamhassade de France en Turquie 
. . suivis du texts des traductions originates des capitulations et des 
traitSs conclus avec la Sublime Porte (Paris, 1877) ; Charmeh, Poli- 
tique ext&rieure et coloniale (Paris, 1885), 303-84, .387-428; Le 
rigime des capitulations par U7i ancien diplomate (Paris, 1898); 
Burniciion, Lea capitulations et les congregations religieuscs en 
Orient in Etudes^ LX (189.3), 55; Pr^lot, Le protectorat de la 
France sur les chritiens d* Orient in Eludes, LXXVH (1898), 433, 
651; LXXVIII, 38, 172; IIabbatu, Documents ined, your aervir d 
Vhist. du Christianisme en Orient, XVT-X IX sibcle (Paris, 1907- 
10) ; Carayon, Relations inSd. des missions de la C, de J. d Con- 
stantinople et dans le Levant au X VII* sikcle (Paris, 1864) ; Lettrea 
idifiantes el curieuses. 

Concerning the Far East. — Cordier, Hist, des relations de 
la Chine avec les puissances occidentales (Paris, 1901-2); Cou- 
vreur, Choix de documents, lettrea officielles, proclamations, Mita 
• . . Texte chinois avec traduction en frangais et en latin (Ho- 
kien-fu, 1894) ; Wieger, Rudiments de parler et de style chinois, XI, 
Texies hisloriquea (Tfo-kipn-fu, 1905), 2070-38 ; Cogordah. 
Les missions cathol. en Chine et le protectorat de la France in Revue 
dea deux mondes, LXXVIII (15 Dfoemher, 1886), 765--98; 
Fauvel, Lea Allemands en Chine in Le Correspondant, CXCI 
(1808), .5.38-.58, 758-74; Launay in Piglet, Les missions cathol.. 
Ill, 270-75; de Lanebban, Les missions et Icur protectorat (Paris, 
1907), written agaiifst the protectorate and very unfriendly 
towards the niis.Hionario9. 

For the Portuguese Patronage. — Jordao, Bullarium 
patronatus Portugallim regum in ecclcsiis Africm, Asics atque 
Oceanice (Lisbon, 1868) ; ue Dusbieure, Hist, du schisme portvr 
gais dans les Indea (Paris, 1854). 

Joseph Bhucker. 

ProtectorieSi institutions for the shelter and 
training of the young, designed to afford neglected or 
abandoned children shelter, food, raiment, and the 
rudiments of an education in religion, morals, science, 
and manual training or industrial pursuits. In- 
stitutions of this character are to be found in most of 
the dioceses of the United States. They are usually 
open to the reception of juvenile delinquents, who, 
under the better ideas now obtaining in crimiiial pro- 
cedure, are committed by* the courts, especially by 
Juvenile Courts (q. v.), to educational ratner than to 
penal institutions. San Michi^le, the first protectory 
for youth, was founded at Rome in 1704 by Clement 
XI. When John Howard, the English prison re- 
former (1726^90), visited the institution, he read 
above the entrance this inscription: Clement XI, 
Supreme Pontiff, for the reformation and education 
of criminal youths, to the end that those who when 
idle hafl been injurious to the State, might, when 
better instructed and 'trained, become useful to it. 
In the Year of Grace 1704; of the Pontiff, the fourth”. 
On a marble slab inserted in one of the interior walls 
he read further: ”It is of little use to restrain crimi- 
nals by punishment, unless you reform them by 
education ”. This has b(?eome the kcy-T||)te of modern 


penology. The inmates worked together by day 
in a large hall where' was hung up in large letters, 
visible to all, the word silentium, indicating that the 
work must go on in silence. At night they slept in 
separate cells. This system of associated or congre- 
gate labour in silence by day and cellular separation 
at night, for which, under the name of the Auburn 
System, so much excellence has been claimed in Amer- 
ican penology, was thus inaugurated at Rome in the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, more than a 
hundred years prior to the introduction of the method 
into use here. The samci wise pontiff established in 
connexion witli this foundation of San Michele a 
special court for the trial of offenders under twenty 
years of age, a plan that has rc-appeared in the last 
decade in the Juvenile Courts established in America 
for the trial of delinquents under seventeen years of 
age. 

Secular protectories or reform schools, now termed 
“training schools”, were instituted in America during 
the initial quarter of the nineteenth century. On 1 
Jan., 1825, the House of Refuge wjis opened with 
appropriate exercises on wJiat is now Madison Square, 
New York City. Nino children, just gathered from 
the streets, were present and formed tlie nucleus of 
the new establishment that has since grown to vast 
proportions in its present location on Randall’s 
Island. Boston followed with a similar institution 
in 1826; Philadelphia in 1828; and in 1855 a girls’ 
reformatory wiis founded at TiMiicaster in Massa- 
chusetts on the family or cottage plan, dividing the 
institution into throe separate houses of thirty girls 
each, with their three matrons, all under the general 
supervision of a superintendent. In 1904, according 
to the U. S. Census Reports, there were thirty-nine 
states and territories with institutions for juvenile 
delinquents, and these had ninety-three institutions, 
exclusively for such children, reporting a po)>ulation, 
between seven and twenty-one years of age, of 23,034 
as against 14,846 population in such institutions on 
1 June, 1890. It IS stated that tht\se figures do not 
inolude children placed in these institutions by pjirents 
or guardians without the sanction or order of a 
magistrate or other lawful committing authority. 
Nor do these figures include persons under twenty- 
one years c)f iige committed to institutions that are 
not exclusively for juveniles, as, for instance, jails and 
workhouses. Inquiry at the Census Oflico in Wiish- 
ington shows there were one hundred and three insti- 
tutions for juvenile delinquents (1910); eighty-seven 
of these institutions reported 22,096 inmates on 1 
January, 1910. 

In th(i groat majority of cases the institutions are 
public. But yie report of the Census cntitliMl 
“Prisoners and .Tuvenile Delinquents in Institutions: 
1904” observes that in several states the reformation 
and correction of delinquents are entrusted in whole 
or in part to private or religious agencies, and dis- 
tinguishes as the most notable among these the 
Catholic Protectory at Westchester, New York, the 
largest institution of the kind in the country, which 
fh 1904 contained 2566 dclinqu(jnts and dependents. 
The actual number present in this institution on 
31 December, 1909, was 2320, of whom 540 were 
girls accommodated in a department and buildings 
separate from the boys under the care of the Sisters 
of Charitiy. The boysrare in charge of the Brothers 
of*the Christian Schools, of the Institute foulided by 
St. John Baptiste de la Salle (q. v.). Another large 
protectory is St. Mary’s Industrial School for Boys 
in charge of the tXaverian Brothers at Baltimore, 
Md. It had a juvenile population of 748 on 1 Decem- 
ber, 1909. Since 1866, St. Mary’s has cared for 
7593 boys. Similar institutions arc: in the United 
States, at Chicago, Illinois; Arlington, New Jersey 
(Diocese of Newark); Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; 
and Utica, New York ^Diocese of Syracuse)^. In 
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Canada, 4 in the Archdiocese of Montreal. In Eng- 
land: for boys, at Walthamstow, Essex; Famworth, 
Lancashire; Birkdale, Lancashire; and Market 
Weigh ton, Yorkshire: for girls, at Bristol, Glouces- 
tershire; and liiverpool, Lancashire. In Scotland, 
at Parkhcad, Cdasgow. In Ireland: for boys, at 
Glencree, Co. Wicklow and Pliilipstown, King’s 
Co.; for girls, at Drumcondra, Co. Dublin. 

Most of the juvenile delinquents sent to institu- 
tions in the United States are committed either 
during minority or for an indeterminate period. 
Statistics show that female delinquents arc com- 
mitted during minority more frequently than the 
males. On the other hand, commitment for an in- 
determinate i)erio(l was more frequently imposetl 
upon males tlian females. Most of these delinquents 
are literate. During 1904, of the male delinouents, 
84-7 per cent (!oul(l both road and write; the per 
cent of literat(5 females was as high as 80*4. The 
length of stay in the institution is Jis a general rule 
not long. Under the system of parole and probation, 
the actual restraint is much shortened. The average 
duration of rosid(^nce of 1508 boys discharged from 
the New York Catholi(i Protectory had been fifteen 
and two-thirds months; of two hundred and fifty 
girls, thirty-two and one-half months. The manage- 
ment of the Protectory claim that the girls’ depart- 
ment cannot be considered a reformatory or even a 
home for delinciuent children, and express their 
satisfaction with the recent amendment of the law 
in New York to prohibit the conviction of children 
under sixteen yearn (jf age of crime as sucli, restrict- 
ing the complaint to delinquency. 

At St-Yon, in France, in the first quarter of the 
eighteenth ciuitury, St. John Baptiste do la Salle 
undertook the training arid correction of wayward 
youth. The methods which are now employed at 
the New York Catholic Protectory, which is under 
the care of the ordisr established by him, may well 
be taken as indicative of the general plan of pro- 
tectories or the ideals which they seek to attain. 
4'he Protectory aims to form the youth committed 
to its care by vigilance, good example, and instruc- 
tion: vigilance?, to remove from the chihlren the many 
occasions of ofT(?nding; example, that the teachers be 
(‘xemplars of the virtues they inculcate, for example 
is much better than precept; instruction, that they 
may become intelligent sidiolars, not only in the 
secidar sciences but in religion, wliich is the warmth 
that giv(?s life and light to all otIuA' learning, without 
which there is danger that knowledge may but 
minister to evil. Many of the boys received have 
been truant players with a strong disinclination to 
study. To overcome this and to train and de- 
velop the receptive faculties in the usual school 
studies entails much labour upoli the Brothers. 
Moreover, it is felt that for these children especially 
vocational studies should not be postponed until 
mature years, but should be commenced early, so as 
to accustom the boy to what may afterwards prove 
to be the means of earning his own livelihood when he 
shall have left the Protectory. Accordingly, the ef- 
fective faculties are instructed in different industries, 
in printing in all its branches, photography, tailoring, 
shoemaking, laundry work, industrial and ornamental 
drawing, , sign-painting, painting, whecl-wrighting, 
blacksmithing, plumbing, carpentry, bricklaying 
stone-work, baking in its cliffercnt branches, and in 
practitial knowledge of boilers, engines, dynamos^ and 
electric wiring. 

At, the Lincoln Agricultural School, a subsidia^ 
institution, the boys, moreover,^receive a training in 
dairy-farming and other agriculture. It is ftlt that 
if these chil£*en should not acquire a taste for the 
fatm and for'^husbandry*, but should return later to 
the city, they will have passed the trying period of 
their lives under conditions that will help them to be 


good men and assist them in health and in many ether 
ways in after-life. While the productivity of these 
protectories is sometimes considerable, this is not the 
aim, but simply incidental to their j)rimj.‘fy object, 
which is the tfevelopment of an industrious boy of 
good character for the glory of Clod and the good of 
the country. Protectories are always desirous of 
allowing their inmates to go out into tlie world, if 
they are prepared for it. They are iinpn'ssod with 
the truth in the statement of Archbishop Hughes in his 
letter of 19 June, 1863, to Dr. Ives: “Let th(* (Jiildren 
be in th(?ir house of protection just as short as possible. 
Their lot is, and is to b(?, in one s(?nse, a sufficiently 
hard one under any circumstances, but the sooner 
they know what it is to be the better they will be 
prepared for cncount(‘riiig its trials and difficul- 
tuis”. These protectories have established working 
boys’ hom(is, like St. Philij)’s of New York City, St. 
James’ of Baltimore, the Working Boys’ Home of 
Chicago, and other places, where the children may be 
safc'ly housed and fed, taught manners, trained in 
the amcnitit's of life, and somewhat acjcustomed to 
the use of money and economic conditions before they 
become incorporated in the great rmu^s of citizenship. 

U. S. ‘Cchmuh: Prisnurrs and Juvenile Drlinqucnts %n Institu- 
tions: (Washington, 1907); Procreilirnjs of the National 

Conference of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul, held at Richnumd, 
Va., 100S (New York, 1900) ; Proceedings of the First National 
Conference of Catholic. Charities, held at the Catholic University 
of America, 1910 (WasluiiKton, 1911); F. H. Winks, Punishment 
atul Reformation (Now V'oik, 1895); The Life and IFor/r-s of the 
Venerable J. li. ilc la Salle (New York and Montreal, 1878); 
E. C. WiNiiH, The State of Prisons and of (■liild-Saviny Institu- 
tions in the Virilized World (Cambridge, ISSO); Annual Reports 
of the Now York Catholic Protectory and others in U. S. 

William II. DeLact. 

Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States of America. — The history of this religious 
organization divides itself naf urally into two por- 
tions: the i)i?riod of its dependence upon the Church 
of England and that of its separate existence with a 
hierarchy of its own. 

Tlic Church of England was ])lantcd permanently 
in Virginia in 1607, at the foundation of the James- 
town Colony. There had been sporadic attempts 
bt^fore this date -in 1585 and 1587, under the aus- 
pices of Walter Raleigh in the Carol inas, and in 
1607, under the auspices of Chief Justice Poj)ham and 
Sir Ferdinando Gorges in Maine. The attempt to 
found colonies had failed, and with it, of course, the 
attempt to plant the English ecclesiastical institu- 
tions. During the colonial period the Church of 
England achieved a quasi-establishment in Mary- 
laii(l and Virginia, anti to a lesser extent in the other 
colonies, with the exception of New England, where 
for many years the few hipiseopalians were oitterly 
persecuted and at best barely tolerated. In the 
Southern states, notably in Virginia and Maryland, 
in the latter of which t he Church of England had dis- 
possessed the Catholics not. only of their political 
power, but even of religious liberty, the Church of 
England, although well provided for from a worldly 
point of view, was by no means in a strong state, 
either spiritually or intellectually. The appoint- 
ment to parishes was almost wholly in the hands of 
vestries who refused to induct ministers and so give 
them a title to the emoluments of their office, but 
jireferred to pay chaplains whom they could dismiss 
at their pleasure. This naturally resulted in filling 
the ranks of the ministry with very unworthy candi- 
dates, and reduced the clergy to a position of con- 
tempt in the eyes of the laity. 

As there were no bishops in America, the churches 
in the colonies were under the jurisdiction of the 
Bishop of Lopdon, who governed them by means of 
commissaries; but, although* among (he coinmissarie® 
were men of such eminence as Dr. Bray, in Mary- 
land, and Dr. Blair, the founder of William and 
Mary College in Virginia, the lay power was so strong 
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and the class of men willing to undertake the work of 
the ministry so inferior that very little could be done. 
Even the efforts of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gosjlel proved of very lit! le effect in the South, 
though in Pennsylvania, New York, and New 
Jersey it bore nuich better fruit. But, while the 
Anglican Church was sunk in spiritual and intellec- 
tual lethargy in the South, an(l while it had a rather 
attenuated existence in t he Middle state's, an event 
occurred in New England in 1722 which was of the 
greatest promise for llie future of Anglicanism, and 
which shook Congregationalism in New England 
to its very foundations, rimothy Cutler, the rector 
of Yale College, with six other Congregational mini^ 
ters, all men of learning and piety, announco<i to their 
brethren in the Congregat ional ministry of Connecti- 
cut that they could no longer remain out of visible 
communion with an Episcopal Church: that some 
of them doubted of the validity, while others were 
persuaded of the invalidity, of Presbyterian ordina- 
tions. Three of them were subsequently persuaded 
to remain in the Congregational ministry, tin; rest 
becoming Episcopalians, and three of them, Messrs. 
Cutler, Johnson, and Brown, were ordained to the 
ministry of the Anglican Church. 

During the period of the Bevolut ion the Church of 
England in Arueri('.a suffered greatly in the estimation 
of Americans by its strong attafdiment to tlu^ (;ause 
of the British Crown. But tliore wore not. wanting 
both clergymen and laymen most eminent in 
their loyalty to the cause of the colonies and in the 
patriotic sacrihees which they made to the cause of 
indep)endence. Among t he chu’gy t wo sucli men were 
Mr. White, an assistant of Christ Church, Phila- 
delphia, and Mr. Provost, assistant of Trinity Church, 
New York, 'fhe rectors of these churchc3S being 
Tories, these gentlemen sub.sequontly succ<'eded them 
in the pastorate of their rc'-spective parishe.s. At the 
close of the war, 10i)iscopalians, as they were already 
commonly called, realized that, if they were to fday 
any part in the national life, their clinrch must have 
a national organization. The greatest obstacle to 
this organization was the obtaining of bishops to 
carry on a national hier.arcliy. In C<)nnectieut, 
where tho.se who h.ad gone into the Episcopal Church 
had not only rearl thomst'lves into a belief in the 
necessity of Episc^opaey, l)ut luul also adopted many 
other tenets of the Caroline divines, a l)ishop w^as con- 
sidered of absolute iiece.ssify, and, accordingly, 
the clergy of that state eleefal the llcv. Samuel 
Seabury and reejuested him to go abroad and ob- 
tain the epi.scopal character. 

It was found impossible to obtain the episcopate 
in England, owing to the fact that the bishops there 
could not by law consecrate any man who would 
not take the oath of allegiance, and, although dur- 
ing the War of the Bxwolul Ion, Seabury had been 
widely known for his 'Tory sympathies, it w'ould laave 
been impossible for him to return to America if ho 
had received consecration as a British subject. 
Upon the refusal of the English bishops to confer 
the episcopate, he proccedf^d to Scotland, where, after 
prolonged negotiations, the Nonjuring bishops con- 
sented to confer the episcopal character upon him. 
These bishops w'(!re the remnarit of the Episcopal 
Church which th(^ Stuarts had so ardently desired 
to set up in Scotland, and which had lost the pro- 
tection of the Stat e, tog(?t,hc'r wdth all its endowments, 
by its fidelity to James II. Their religious prin- 
ciples were looked upon by Scotch Presbyterians as 
scarcely less obnoxious t han tJio.xe of Roman Catholics 
and politically they were considered fpiite as danger- 
ous. They were indeed ,exe,oedingly High Church- 
men, and had made sucli alterations in the liturgy 
as brought their doctrine of the Holy Eucharist very 
near to that of the Catholic Church. They had even 
been known 'to use clirism in confirmation, and they 


were strong believers in the sacerdotal character 
of the Christian ministry and in the necessity of 
Apostolic succession and episcopal ordination. *Dr. 
Seabury was consecrated by them in 1784, and, ^ 
bcin^ of very similar theological opinions himself* " 
he signed a concordat immediately after his con- 
secration, whereby he agreed to do his utmost to 
introduce the liturgical and doctrinal peculiarities 
of the Non jurors into Connecticut. Upon his return 
to his own st.ate he proceeded to organize and govern 
his diocese very much as a Catholic bishop w'ould do; 
he excluded the laity from all deliberations and cc- 
clesia.stical councils and, as much as he could, from 
all control of cccle.sijistical affairs. 

But if sacerdotalism was triumphant in Connecti- 
cut, a \45ry different view was taken in New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Virginia. Dr. White, now rector 
of Christ Church, and a doctor of divinity, believed 
that if the Episcopal Church was ever to live and 
grow ill America it must assent to, and adopt as far 
as |)Ossibl(5 the principle of representative govern- 
ment. He would have been willing to go on without 
the episcopate until such time as it could have been 
obtained from England, and in the meantime to 
ordain candidatof to the ministry by means of Pres- 
byterian ordination, with the proviso, however, that 
upon the obtaining of a bishop these gentlemen were 
to be conditionally rc-ordained. This last sugges- 
tion, however, found little favour among Episcopa- 
lians, and at hist, after considerable difficulty, an act 
was passed in Parliament whereby the English bish- 
ops were empowered to confer the episcopate upon 
iruMi who w(T(j not subject to the ilritish Crown. 
Accordingly, Dr. White, being elected Bishop of 
PeniLsylvania, and Dr. Provost, Bishop of New York, 
procmle<l to England and received consecration at 
the hands of the then Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Dr. Moore, on Se]>tuagcsima Sunday, 1787 ; but upon 
their return to America, alf hough there were now 
throe biHhop.s in the United States, there were so 
many differences between, the Connecticut church- 
men and those of tlie Middle and Southern states, 
especially with regard to the presence of laynuui in 
ecclesiastical councils, that it wjis not until 1789 that 
a union was (effected. Even after that date, when 
Dr. Madison was elected by Virginia to be its 
bishop, he yiroceedcd to England for his consecration 
because Bishop Provost, of New York, refused to act 
in conjunction with the Bishop of Connecticut. 
The union, howevef, was finally cemented in 1792, 
when Dr. Claggert being elected Bishop of Mary- 
land, and there being three bishops in the country 
of the Anglican lino exclusive of Dr. Seabury, the 
Bishof) of New York withdrew his objections as far 
as to allow Dr. Seabury to make a fourth. If Dr. 
Seabury had not bben invited to take part in the con- 
seciration of Dr. Claggert, a schism between Con- 
necticut and the rest of the country would have been 
the immediate resyilt. 

Almost from tlic very beginning of its independent 
life the tendencies which have shown themselves in 
the three parties in the Episcopal Church of the 
present day were not only evident, but were even em- 
oodied in the members of the Episcopate. Bishop 
Provost, of New York, represented the rationalistic 
temper of the eighteenth century, which haa eventu- 
ated in what is called the Broad Church Party. Bishop 
White represented the Eyangclical Party, with its 
beliefs in the desirability rather than the neceissity 
of Apostolic succession and its desire to fraternize 
as nearly as po.ssible with the other progeny of the 
Reformation. Bishon Seabury^ on the other hand. 
repre.senled the tnuiitional High Church position, 
intellectual rather than emotional, and laying more 
stress imon the outward ecclesiastical 'organization 
of the Church than upon emotional religion. This 
school has played a very important part in the his- 
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tory of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States; and, while it was undoubtedly influenced 
to a large extent by the Oxford Movement, it was 
existent and energetic long before 1833. Indeed, 
in the twenties Bishop Hobart was already present- 
ing that type of evangelical piety, united with high 
sacramental ideas, which has been the principal 
characteristic of the party ever since. The Oxford 
Movement, however, was not without its influence, 
and as early as 1843 the disputes between the ex- 
treme High Churchmen and the rest of the Episcopal 
Church had reached a condition of such acerbity 
that when the Rev. Arthur Cary, in his examination 
for orders, avowed the principles of ** Tract 90”, and 
in spite of that fact was not refused ordinatjpn, the 
controversy broke out into an open war. The Bishop 
of Philadelphia, Dr. Onderdonk, was suspended from 
his office on a charge of drunkenness, the real retison 
being his sympathy with High Churchmen; and his 
dispossession was so unjust that it was declared by 
the famous legal authority, Horace Binney, to be 
absolut('ly ilh'gal. He was not, however, restored 
to the exorcise of his functions for more than ten 
years. His brother bishop of New York fared even 
worse. Charges of immorality were preferred against 
him, and he was suspended from his office for the rest 
of his lif<% despite the fact that the vast majority 
of his fellow-citizens, whether they belonged to his 
communion or not, firmly believed in his innocence. 
An attcm])t, however, to suspend a third bishop of 
High Church views, the father of the late Monsignor 
Doano, failed after he liad been presented four times. 
Bishop Doane, not only by his unrivalled diplomatic 
skill, out by the goodness and probity of his life, 
made an ecclesiastical trial impossible. 

In 1852 the Bislicip of North Carolina, Dr. Ives, rc- 
eij^ned his position in tlie lOpiscopal Church and sub- 
mitted to the Apostolic See, and he was followed into 
the Catholic Church by a considerable number, both 
of clergymen and laymen, llis secession drew out 
of the Episcopal Church all those of distinctly Roman 
sympathies, but the High Church Party lived on, 
growing, and in some degree prosfiering, in sjiitc of 
hostile legislation, while in course of time a pro- 
Roman party sprang up again. Since the pjissing 
of the o])cn-pulpit canon in the Ceneral Convention 
of 1907, some twenty clergymen and a large number 
of the laity have submitted to the Catholic Church. 
On the other hand, the extreme Evangelical Party, 
disturbed by the growth of ritualism, and unable to 
drive out High Churchmen in any large numbers, 
themselves seced<;d from the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in 1873, and formed what is known as the 
Reformed Episcopal Church. Unlike many of the 
Protestant bodies, the Episcopal Church was not 
])crmanently disrupted by the Civil War, for with the 
collapse of the Confederacy the separate organiza- 
tion of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the Con- 
federate States ceased. The Broad Church party, 
however, have remained in t,he Protestant Episcopal 
Church, and of late years have seriously affected 
its attitude towards such subjects as higher critician 
and the necessity of episcopal ordination. Tne 
most outspoken advocates of this school, who in 
their conclusions differed lit tle or not at all from the 
extreme modernists, have not been able seriously to 
alter the teaching of the Episcopal Church upon suen 
fundamental truths as the Trinity and Incarna^on; 
and in a few cases the High Church Party and the 
• Evangelical, by combining, have been strong enough 
to exclude them from the Episcopal Church. The 
party, however, is gaining strength; its clcf^^ymen 
are men of intellect and vigour, and the laity who 
support the party are h> the main people of large 
means. To it the future of Anglicanism belongs 
more than to any other school of thought within the 
Anglican body. 


The Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States of America possesses a hierarchy of 5413 clergy, 
438 candidates for orders, and 940,252 communicants. 
These communicants should be multiplied at least 
three times in order to give an idea of the adherents 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church. It i)o.ss(;sses 
nine colleges and universities and fifteen theological 
seminaries. 

Tiffany, Ilint. of the Prof. Episr. Churrh in the U. S. of Amer- 
ica in Amcrirytn Church History Scries, V'^II (New York, 1907;; 
McCo.vnkm., Hist, of the Am. Ep. Church from th»' Planting of 
the Colonies to the End of the Civil War (New York^ 1S9'J) ; W:htk, 
Memoirs of the Prot. Ep. Church in the U. S. (Now York, IKSO); 
Coleman. The Church in America (Now York, lS9.'i). 

Sigourney W. Fay. 

Protestantism. — The subject will be treat, ed 
under the following heads, viz.: I. Origin of the 
Name. II. Characteristic Protestant Principles. 
HI. Discussion of the Three Fundamental Prin- 
ciples of Protestantism: A. 77/e i^upremaaj of the 
IHhla; B. Justification hy Faith Alone; C. The 
Universal Priesthood of Believers. IV. Private Judg- 
ment in Practice. V. ” Justification by Faith 
Alone” in Practice. VI. Advent of a New Order: 
CaRsaropapisrn. VI I. Rapiility of Protestant Prog- 
rc.s8 Ex])Iained. VIII. Present-day Protestantism. 
IX. Popular Protestantism. X. Protestantism and 
I*rogress: \. Prejudices; B. Progress in Church and 
Churches; C. Progress in Civil Society; D. Prog- 
ress in Religious Toleration; E. The Test of Vitality. 
XI. Conclusion. 

I. Origin of the Name. — The Diet of the Holy 
Roman Empire, assembled at Speyer in April, 1529, 
resolved that, according to a decree promulgated at 
the Diet of Worms (1521), communities in which the 
n()w religion was so far established that it could not 
without great troa])le be altered should bo free to 
maintain it, but until the meeting of the council 
they should introduce no further innovations in re- 
ligion, and should not forbid the IVlass, or hinder 
Catholics from assisting thereat. Against this 
d<N*ree, and espeoiMlly against the last article, the 
adherents of the new Evangel, the Elector Frederick 
of Saxony, tlie I-andgrave of lle.sse, the Margrave 
Albert- of Brand(*nburg, the Dukes of Liinoburg, 
the Prince of Anhalt, together with the deputies of 
fourteen of the free and imperial cities, entijred a 
solemn protest as unjust and impious. The meaning 
of the protest was that the dis.sent ients did not in- 
tend to tolerate Catholicism within their borders. 
(In that account they wore called Protestants. In 
course of time the original connotation of “no tolera- 
tion for Catholics” was lost sight of, and the term 
is now applied to, and act^eptod by, members of 
those We.stern Churches and sects which, in the 
sixteenth cenf-ury, were set up by the Reformers in 
direct opposition to the Catholic Cluirch. The same 
man may call himself Protestant or Reformed: the 
term Protestant lays more stress on antagonism to 
Rome; the term Reformed emphasizes adherence 
to any of the Reformers. Where religious indifference 
is prevalent, many will say they are Protestants, 
merely to signify that th(»y are not Catholics. In 
some such vague, negafive sense, the word stands in 
the new formula of the Declaration of Faith to be 
made by the King of England at his coronation; 
viz.: “t declare that I am a faithful Protestant”. 
During the debatc\s in Parliament it was observed 
that the proposed formula effectively debarred 
Catholic.s from the throne, whilst it committed the 
king to no particular creed, lus no man knows what 
the creed of a faithful Protestant is or should be. 

II. Characteristic Protestant Principles. — 
However vague and indefinite the creed of individual 
Protestants may be, it always rests on a few standard 
rules, or principles, bearing on the sourc<Js of faith, 
the means of justification, and the constitution of 
the Church. An acknowledged Protestant authority, 
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Philip Schaff (in ‘‘The New SchalT-Hcrzog Ency- 
clop^ia of ^ligious Knowledge”, s. v. Reformation), 
sums up the principles of Protestantism in the fol- 
lowing wor^s: “The Protestant goes directly to the 
Word of God for instruction, and to the throne of 
grace in his devotions ; whilst the pious Roman Catho- 
lic consults the teaching of his church, and prefers to 
offer his prayers thnmgh the medium of the Virgin 
Maiy and the saints. 

“From this general principle of Evangelical free- 
dom, and direct individual relationship of the be- 
liever to Christ, proceed the three fundamental 
doctrines of Protestantism — the absolute supremacy 
of (1) the Word, and of (2) the grace of Christ, and 
(3) the general priesthood of believers. ... (1) The 
[first] objective [or formal] principle proclaims the 
canonical Scriptures, especially the New Testament, 
to be the only infallible source and rule of faith and 
practice, and asserts the right of private interpreta- 
tion of the same, in distinction from the Roman 
Catholic view, which declares the Hible and tradi- 
tion to be co-ordinate sources and rule of faith, and 
makes tradition, especially the decrees of popt^s and 
councils, the only legitimate and infallible interi>rcter 
of the Bible. In its extreme form Chillingwortli ex- 
preased this principle of the R<?formation in the 
well-known formula, ‘The Bible, the whole Bible, 
and nothing but the Bfble, is the religion of Prot- 
estants.' Protestantism, however, by no means 
despises or rejects church authority as such, but only 
subordinates it to, and measures its value by, the 
Bible, and believes in a progressive interpretat ion of 
the Bible through the expanding and deepening con- 
sciousness of Christendom. Hence, besides having 
its own symbols or standards of public doctrine, it 
retained all the articles of the ancient creeds and 
a large amount of disciidinary and ritual tradition, 
and rejected only those doctrines and ceremonies for 
which no clear warrant was found in the Bible and 
which seemed to contradict its letter or spirit. The 
Calvinistic branches of Protestantism went farther 
in their antagonism to the received traditions than the 
Lutheran and the Anglican; but all united in re- 
jecting the authority of the pope [Melanchthon for 
a while was willing to concede this, but only jure 
humano, or a limited disciplinary euperintendency of 
Hie Church], the meritoriousness of good works, 
indulgences, the worship of the Virgin, saints, and 
relics, the sacraments (other than baptism and the 
Eucharist), the dogma of transubstantiation and the 
Sacrifice ot the mass, purgatory, and prayers for the 
dead, auricular confession, celibacy of the clergy, 
the monastic system, and the use of the Latin tongue 
in public worship, for which the vernacular languages 
were substituted. (2) The subjective principle of 
the Reformation is justification by faith alone, or, 
rather, by free grace through faith operative in good 
works. It has reference to the personal appropria- 
tion of the Christian salvation, and aims to give all 
glory to Christ, by declaring that the sinner is justi- 
fied before God (i. c. is acquitted of guilt, and declared 
righteous) solely on the ground of the all-sufficient 
merits of Christ as apprehended by a living faith, in 
opposition to the theory — then prevalent, and sub- 
stantially sanctioned by the Council of Trent — 
which makes faith and good works co-ordinate 
sources of justification, laying the chief stress upon 
works. Protestantism does not depreciate good 
works; jjut it denies their value as sources or condi- 
tions of justification, and insists on them as the neces- 
sary fruits of faith, and evidence of justification. 
(3) The universal priesthood of believers implies 
the right and duty of the ^Christian laity not only to 
read the Bible in the vernacular, but also to take part 
in the government and all the public affairs of the 
Church. It is opposed to the hierarchical i^stem, 
which puts the essence and authority of the Church 


in an exclusive priesthood, and makes ordained 
priests the necessary mediators between God and the 
people”. See also Schaff, “The Principle of Pfot^ 
estantism, German and English” (1845). 

HI. Discussion of the Thuee Fundamental 
Principles of Protestantism. — A. The Suprem- 
acy of the Bible as source of faith is unhis- 
torical, illogical, fatal to the virtue of faith, and 
destructive of unity. It is unhistorical. No 
one denies the fact that Christ and the Ajiostles 
founded the Church by preaching and exacting faith 
in their doctrines. 5Jo book told as yet of the 
Divinity of Christ, the redeeming value of His Pas- 
sion, or of His coming to judge the world; these and 
all similar revelations liad to be believed on the word 
of the /fposthjs, who were, as tlieir powers showed, 
messengers from God. And those who received tiieir 
word did so solely on authority. As immediate, 
implicit submission of the mind was in the lifetime 
of the Apostles the only necessarv token of faith, 
there was no room whatever for wnat is now called 
private judgment. This is quite clear from the words 
of Scripture: “Therefore, we also give thanks to God 
without ceasing: because, that when you had re- 
ceivtui of us the word of the hearing of God, you re- 
ceived it not as the word of men, but (as it is indeed) 
the word of God” (I Thess., ii, 13). The word of 
hearing is received through a human teacher, and is 
believed on the authority of God, who is its first 
author (cf. Rom., x, 17). But, if in the time of the 
Apostles, faith consisted in subiDitting to authorized 
teaching, it does so now; for the essence of things 
11(5 ver chang(5s and the foundation of the Church and 
of our salvation is immovable. Again, it is illogical 
to base faith upon the private interpretation of a 
book. For faith consists in submitting; private 
interpretation consists in judging. In faith by hear- 
ing the last word rests with the teacher; in jirivatc 
judgment it rests with the reader, who submits the 
dead text of Scripture to a kind of ixist-mortem ex- 
amination and delivers a verdict without appeal: 
he believes in himself rather than in any higher au- 
thority. 

But such trust in one's own light is not f ai th . Private 
judgment is fatal to the theological virtue of faith. 
John Henry Newman says “ 1 think I may a.ssume that 
this virtue, which was exercised by the first Chris- 
tians, is not known at all amongst Protestants now: 
or at least if there are instances of it, it is exercised 
toward those, I meah their teachers and divines, who 
expressly disclaim that they are objects of it, and 
exhort their people to judge for themselves” (“Dis- 
courses to Mixed Congregations”, Faith and Private 
Judgment). And in proof he advances the instability 
of Protestant so-called faith: “They are as children 
tossed to and fr</and carried along by every gale 
of doctrine. If they had faith they would not change. 
Thciy look upon the simple faith of Catholics as if 
unworthy the digpity of human nature, as slavish 
and foolish”. 

Yet upon that simple, unquestioning faith the 
Church was built up and is held together to this day. 
Wh«re absolute reliance on God's word, proclaimed by 
Ills accredited ambassadors, is wanting, i. e. where 
there is not the virtue of faith, there can be no unity 
of Church. It stands to reason, and Protestant his- 
tory confirms it. The “unhappy divisions”, not 
only between sect and sect but within the same sect, 
have tiecome a byword. They are due to the pride 
of private intellect, and they can only be healed by 
humble submission to a Divine authority. 

B. Justification Faith Alone. — See article 
JusTincfATioN. 

C. The Universal Priesthood of Believers is a fond 
fancy which goes well with*the other fundamental 
tenets of Protestantism. For, if every man is his own 
supreme teacher and is able to justify himself by an 
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eaay act of faith, there is no further need of ordained 
teacliors and ministers of sacrifice and sacraments. 
The sacraments themselves, in fact, become super- 
fiuous. The abolition of priests, sacrifices, and 
shcramcnts is the logical consequence of false prom- 
ises, i. e. the right of private judgment and justifica- 
tion by faith alone; it is, therefore, as illusory as 
these. It is moreover contrary to Scripture, to tradi- 
tion, to reason. The Protestant position is that the 
clergy had originally been representatives of the 
peoiile, deriving all their power from them, and only 
doing, for the sake of order and convenience, what 
laymen might do also. But Scripture speaks of 
bisliops, priests, deacons as invested with spiritual 
powers not ])oss(i.s8cd by the community at large, 
and transmitted by an exi-ernal sign, the iiiiftiosition 
of hands, thus creating a separate order, a hierarchy. 
(S(>e Hikuakchy; PiirBSTiiooD.) Scripture shows the 
Chur(;h starting with an ordained priesthood as its 
central (^leimmt. History likewise shows this priest- 
hood living on in unbroken succession to the present 
day in East and West, even in Churclies separated 
from Home. And reason recpiiros such an institu- 
tion; a society confessedly established to continue 
the saving work of Christ must pos.sess and perpetuate 
His saving ixiwer; it must have a teaching and minis- 
tering order commissioned by Christ, as Christ was 
commissionefl by Cod: “As the Father hath sent 
me, I also send you” (John, xx, 21). Secjt^i which 
fire at best shadows of Churches wax and wane with 
the priestly powciis tliey subconsciously or instinc- 
tively attribute to their pastors, elders, ministc^rs, 
preachers, and other leaders. 

IV. Phivatr Judgmknt in Pkactick. — At first 
sight it seems that private judgment as a rule of 
faith would at once dissolve all creeds and confes-* 
sions into individual opinions, thus making impossible 
any church life based upon a common faith. For 
quol capita tot senma: no two men think exactly alike 
on any subject. Yet we are faced by the fact that 
Protestant churches have liveil through several cen- 
turies and have moulded the character not only of 
indivifluals but of whole nations; that millions of 
souls have found and arc finding in them the spiritual 
food which satisfies their spiritual cravings; that 
their missionary and charitable activity is covering 
wide fields at home and abroad. The apparent 
incongruity does not exist in reality, for private 
judgment is never and nowhere allowed full play in 
the framing of religions. The open Bible and the 
open mind on its interpretation are rather a lure to 
entice the masses, by flattering their pride and de- 
ceiving their ignorance, than a workable principle 
of faith. 

The first limitation im])osed on the application of 
private judgment is the incapacity of most men to 
judge for themselves on matters above their physical 
needs. How many Christians are made by the tons 
of Tcjstaments distributed by missionaries to the 
heathen? What religion could even a well-schooled 
man extract from the Bible if he had nought but his 
brain and his book to guide him? The second limita- 
tion arises from environment and prejudices. •The 
assumed right of private judgment is not exercised 
until the mind is already stocked with ideas and no- 
tions supplied by family and community, foremost 
among these being the current con(*.eption8 of religious 
dogmas and duties. People are said to bo Catholics, 
Protestants, Mahommedans, Pagans “by birth”, 
because the environment in which they are born in- 
variably endows them with the local religion long 
.before they are able to judges and choose for them- 
selves. And the firm hold which this initial training 
gets on th(^ mind is vjell illustrated by the fewness 
of changes in later life. Conversions from one belief 
to another are of comparatively rare occurrence. 
1'be number of converts in any denomination com- 
XII.~32 , 


pared to the number of stauncher adherents is a 
negligible quantity. Even where private judgment 
has led to the conviction that some other form^of 
religion is preferable to the one professed, conversion 
is not alw'ays achieved. The convert, beside and 
beyond his knowledge, must have sufficient strength 
of will to break with old associations, old friendships, 
old habits, and to face the uncertainties of lifci in new 
surroundings. His sense of duty, in many cases, 
must be of horoical temper. 

A third limitation put on the exercise of private 
judgment is the authority of Church and State. 
The Reformers took full advantage of their emanci- 
pation from papal authority, but they showed no 
inclination to allow their followei's the same freedom. 
Luther, Zwingli, Calvin, and Knox were as intolerant 
of private judgment wlien it went against their own 
conceiU as any pope in Rome was ever intolerant 
of heresy. Confessions of faith, symbols, and catc- 
diism were set up cverywhen?, and were invariably 
bacjkod by the secular power. In fact, the secular 
power in the several parts of fhjrmany, England, 
Scotland, and elsewhere has had more to do with the 
moulding of religious denominations than private 
judgment and justifi(!ation by faitli alone. Rulers 
were guided by ]>olit.ical and material considerations 
in their aclherenco to p.articular forms of faith, and 
they usurped the right of imposing their own choice 
on their subjects, regardless of private opinions: 
cuju8 rcfjio hujuH religio. 

The above considerations show that the first Prot- 
estant principle, free judgment, never influenced 
the Protestant masses at large. Its influence is 
lirnitet^ to a few leaders of the movement, to the men 
who by dint of strong character were capable of 
creating separate sects. They indeed spurned the 
authority of the Old Churchy but soon transferred it 
to their own persons and institutions, if not to secular 
princes. How mercilessly the new authority was 
exercised is matter of history. Moreover, in the 
course of time, private judgment has ripened into 
unbridled freethought. Rationalism, Modernism, 
now rampant in most universities, cultured society, 
and the Press. Planted by Luther and other re- 
formers the seed took no root, or soon withered, among 
the half-educated masses who still clung to authority 
or were coerced by the secular arm ; but it flourished 
and produced its full fruit chiefly in the schools and 
among the ranks of society which draw their intellec- 
tual life from that source. l"ho modern Press is at 
infinite pains to spread free judgment and its latest 
results to the reading public. 

It should be remarked that the first Prote«stants, 
without exception, pretended to be the true Church 
founded by Christ, and all retained the Apostles' 
Creed with the article “1 beli(^ve in the Catholic 
Church”. The fact of their Catholii; origin and sur- 
roundings accounts bot h for their good intention and 
for the confessions of faitli t o which they bound them- 
selves. Yet such confessions, if there be any truth 
in the assertion that private judgment and the open 
Bible are the only sources of Protestant faith, are 
directly antagonistic to the Protestant spirit. This is 
recognized, among others, by J. II. Blunt, who writes: 
“The mere existence of such confessions of faith as 
binding on all or any of the members of the Chris- 
tian community is inconsistent with the great prin- 
ciples on which the Protestant bodies justified their 
separation from the Church, the right of private 
judgment. Has not any member as just a right to 
criticise and to reject them as his forefathers had a 
right to reject the Catholic creeds or the canons of 
general councils? They appear ,to violate another 
prominent doctrine of the ’Reformers, the sufficiency 
of Holy Scripture to salvation. If the Bible alone 
is enough, what need is there for .adding articles? 
If it is rejoined that they are not additions to, but 
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merely explanations of, the Word of God, the further 
question arises, amid the many explanations, more 
or less at variance with each other given by the dif- 
ferent sectj|>of Protestantism, who is to decide which 
is the true one? Their professed object being to 
secure uniformity, the experience of three hundred 
years has proved to us what may not have been fo^ 
seen by their originators, that they have had a dia- 
metrically opposite result, and have been productive 
not of union hut of variance” (Diet, of Sect^ Here- 
sies, etc.”, London, 1880, s. v. Protestant Confes- 
sions of Faith). 

By pinning private judgment to the Bible the Re- 
formers started a book religion, i. e. a religion of 
which, theoretically, the law of faith and conduct is 
contained in a written document without method, 
without authority, without an authorized inter- 
preter. The collection of books called “the Bible” 
IS not a m(‘thodical code of faith and morals; if it be 
separated from the stream of tradition which asserts 
its Divine inspiration, it has no special authority, 
and, in the hands of private interpreters, its meaning 
is easily twisted to suit every private mind. Our 
modern laws, elaborated by modem minds for modern 
requirements, are daily obscured and diverted from 
their object by interested pleaders: judges are an 
absolute necessity for their right interpretation and 
application, and unless we say that religion is but a 
personal concern, that coherent religious bodies or 
churches are superfluous, we must a<lmit that judges 
of faith and morals are as necessary to t hem as 
judges of civil law are to States. And that is another 
reason why private judgmenf,, though upheld in theory, 
has not been carried out in practice. As a matter of 
fact, all Protestant denominations are under con- 
stituted authorities, be they called priest or presby- 
ters, elders or ministers, pastors or presidents. Not- 
withstanding the contradiction between the freedom 
they proclaim and the obedience they exact, their 
rule has often been tyrannical to a degree, especially 
in Calyinistic. communities. Thus in the seventeent h 
and eighteenth centuries there was no more prif^st- 
ridden country in the world than Presbyterian Scot- 
land. A book-religion has, moreover, another draw- 
back. Its devotees can dratv devotion from it only 
as fetish worshippers draw it from their idol, viz. 
by firmly believing in its hidden spirit. Remove 
belief in Divine inspiration from the sacred books, 
and what remains may be regarded as simply a 
human document of religious illusion or even of 
fraud. Now, in the course of centuries, private judg- 
ment has partly succeeded in taking the spirit out 
of the Bible, leaving little else than the letter, for 
critics, high and low, to discuss without any spiritual 
advantage. 

V. “Justification by Faith Alone” in Prac- 
tice. — ^This principle bears upon conduct, unlike 
free judgment, which bears on faith. It is not sub- 
ject to the same limitations, for its practical applica- 
tion requires less mental capacity; its working can- 
not be tested by anyone; it is strictly personal and 
internal, thus escaping such violent conflicts with 
community or state as would lead to repression. On 
the other hand, as it evades coercion, lends itself to 
practical application at every step in man's life, and 
favours man's inclination to evil by rendering a so- 
called “conversion” ludicrously easy, its baneful 
influence on morals is manifest. Add to just ifleation 
by faith alone the doctrines of predestination to 
heaven or hell regardless of man's actions, and the 
slavery of the human will, and it seems inconceivable 
that any good action at all could result from such be- 
liefs. As a matter of histofy, public morality did at 
once deteriorate to an appalling degree wherever 
Protestantism was introduced. Not to mention the 
robberies of Church goods, brutal treatment meted 
out to the clefgy, secular and regular, who remained 


faithful, and the horrors of so many wars of religion, 
we have Luther's own testimony as to the eviX re- 
sults of his teaching (see Janssen, “History of the 
German People”, Eng. tr., vol. V, London and St. 
Ix>uis, 1908, 274-^3, where each quotation is docu- 
mented by a reference to Luther's works as published 
by de Wette). 

VI. Advent op a New Order: CiKSAROPAPiSM. — 
A similar picture of religious and moral degradation 
may easily be drawn from contemporary Protestant 
writers for all countries after the first introduction 
of Protestantism. It could not be otherwise. The 
immense fermentation caused by the introduction of 
subversive principles into the life of a people nat- 
urally brings to the surface and shows in its utmost 
ugliness all that is brutal in human nature. But only 
for a time. The ferment exhausts itself, the fer- 
mentation subsides, and order reappears, possibly 
under new forms. The new form of social and re- 
ligious order, which is the residue of the great Protes- 
tant upheaval in Europe, is territorial or State Re- 
ligion — an order based on the religious supremacy of 
the temporal ruler, in contradistinction to the old 
order in which the temporal niler took an oaf.h of 
obedience to the Church. For the right understand- 
ing of Protestantism it is necessary to describe the 
genesis of this far-reaching change. 

Luther’s first reformatory attempts were radically 
<lcmocrat.ic. He soiiglit to benefit the people at large 
by curtailing the powers of both Church and State. 
The German princes, to him, were “usually the big- 
gest fools or the worst scoundrels on earth”. In 
1523 he wrote: “The people will not, cannot, shall 
not endure your tyranny and oppression any longer. 
The world is not now what it wsis formerly, when you 
could chase and drive the people like game”. This 
manifesto, addn^ssed to the poorer masses, was taken 
up by Franz von Sickingen, a Knight of the Empire, 
who entered the field in execution of its threats. His ■ 
object was two-fold: to strengthen the political power 
of the knights — the inferior nobility — against the 
princes, and to open f,he road to the new Oaspel by 
ovf^rthrowing the bishops. His enterprise had, how- 
ever, the opposite result. The knights were beaten; 
th(^y lost what influence they had possessed, and the 
princes were proi^ortionately strengthened. The 
rising of the peasants likewise turned to the advan- 
tage of the princes: the fearful slaughter of Franken- 
hausen (1.525) left thf princes without an enemy and 
the now Gospel without its natural defenders. The 
victorious princes used their augmented yiower en- 
tirely for their own advantage, in opposition to the 
authority of the emjjoror ami the freedom of the na- 
tion; the new Gospel was also to be made subservient 
to this end, and thi^ by the help of Luther himself. 

After t he failure of the revolution, Luther and Me- 
lanchthon began to proclaim the doctrine of the 
rulers' unlimited power over their subjects. Their 
dissolving principlei^ had, within less than ten years, 
destroyed the existing order, . but were unable to 
knit together its debris into a new system. So the 
secular powers were called on for help; the Church 
was placed at the service of the State, its authority, 
its wealth, its institutions all passed into the hands of 
kings, princes, and town magistrates. The one dis- 
carded Pope of Romo was replaced by scores of popes 
at 4iome. These, “to strengthen themselves by al- 
liances for the proiriulgation of the Gospel”, banded 
together within the limits of the Gennan Empire And 
mmlc common cause against the emperor. From 
this time forward the progress of Protestantism is on 
political r^jither than on religious lines; the people are . 
not clamouring for innovations, but the rulers find 
their advantage in being supreme bishops, and by 
force, or cunning, or both imymse the yoke of the new 
Gospel on their subjects. Denmark, Sweden, Norway, 
England, and all the small principalities and im« 
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penal towns in Germany are examples in point. 
The, supreme heads and governors were well aware 
that the principles which had brought down the 
authority of Rome would equally bring down their 
dwn; hence the penal laws everywhere enacted against 
dissenters from the state religion decreed by the 
temporal ruler. England, under Henry VIII, Eliza- 
beth, and the Puritans elaborated the most ferocious 
of all penal codes against Catholics and others un- 
willing to conform to the established religion. 

To sum up: the much-vaunted Protestant prin- 
ciples only wrought disaster and confusion where they 
were allowed free ])lay; order was only restorcul by 
reverting to something like the old system: symbow 
of faith imposed by an outside authority and en- 
forced by the secular arm. No bond of unichi exists 
between the many national Churches, except their 
common hatred for *‘Ilome”, which is the birth- 
mark of all, and the trade-mark of many, even unto 
our day. 

VII. Rapidity of Protestant Progress Ex- 
plained. — Before we i3ass on to the study of con- 
temporary Protestantism, we will answej* a question 
and solve a difficulty. How is the rapid spread of 
Protestantism accounted for? Is it not a proof that 
God was on the side of the Refonners, inspiring, 
fostering, and crowning their endeavours? Surely, 
as we consider the growth of early Christianity and 
its rapid compiest of the Roman Empire, as proofs of 
its Divine origin, so we should draw the same con- 
clusion in favour of Protestantism from its rapid 
sprciad in Gf^rmany and the northijm parts of Europe. 
In fact the Reformation spread much faster than th() 
Apostolic Church. When the last of the Apostles 
died, no kingdoms, no vast tracts of lands, were en- 
tirely Christian; Christianity was still hiding in the 
catacombs and in out-of-the-way suburbs of heat hen 
towns. Whereas, in a period of similar duration, 
say seventy years, Protestantism had taken hold of 
the better part of Germany, Scandinavia, Switzer- 
land, lOngland, and Scotland. A moment^s consid- 
eration supplies the solution of this difficulty. Suc- 
cess is not invariably due to intrinsic goodness, nor is 
failure a certain proof of intrinsic badness. Both 
largely depend on circumstances: on the means em- 
ployed, the obstacles in the way, the receiilivity of 
the public. The succ(\s8 of Protestantism, thc^refore, 
must itself be tested before it can be used as a test 
of intrinsic goodness. 

The reformatory movement off the sixteenth cen- 
tury found the ground well prepared for its reception. 
The cry for a thorough refonnation of the Church 
in head and members had been ringing through 
liurojie for a full cemtury; it was justified by the 
worldly lives of many of the clergy, high and low, by 
abuses in church adininistratiofi, by money ex- 
tortions, by the neglect of religious duties reaching 
far and wide through the body of the faithful. Had 
Protestantism offered a reform in the sense of amend- 
ment, ]3robably all the corrupt elements in the Church 
would have turned against it, as Jews and pagans 
turned against Christ and the Apostles. But what 
the Reformers aimed at was, at least in the iirst 
instance, the radical overthrow of the existing Church, 
and this overthrow was effected by pandering to all 
the worst instincts of man. A bait was tendered to 
the seven-headed concupiscence which dwells tin 
every human heart ; pride, covetousness, lust, anger, 
gluttony, envy, sloth, and all their offsprinj?^ wore 
covered and healed by easy trust in God. No good 
works were required: the immense fortune of Mie 
Church was the prize of aposta.sy; political and re- 
ligous independence allured tiie kings and* princes: 
the abolition of tithes, confession, fasting, and other 
irksome obligations aUracted the masses. Many 
persona were deceived into the new religion by out- 
ward appearances of Catholicism which the innova- 


tors carefully maintained, c. g. in England and the 
Scandinavian kingdoms. Evidently we need not 
look for Divine intervention to account for the rapid 
spread of Protestantism. It would be moie plausible 
to see the finger of God in the stopping of its progress. 

VIII. Present-day Protestantism. — Theology . — 
After nearly four centuries of existence, Protestantism 
in Europe is .still the religion of millions, but it is no 
more the original Protestantism. It has been, and 
is, in a perpetual flux: the principle of untrammelled 
free judgment, or, as it is now called, Subjectivism, 
has been swaying its adherents to and fro from or- 
thodoxy to Pieiism, fn)m Rationalism to Indiffcrcnt- 
ism. The movement has been most pronounced in 
intellectual centres, in universities and among theo- 
logians generally, yet it has spread down to the 
low'cst classes. The modern Ril.schl-Harnack school, 
also called Modernism, has discijfles everywhere and 
not only among Protestant s. For an accurate and ex- 
haustive survey of its main lines of thoiight we re- 
fer the reader to the Encyclical Pascendi Dominici 
Gregis” ($ iSept., 1907), the profes.scd aim of which 
is to defend the Catholic Church against Protestant 
infiltrations. In one point, indeed, the Moflernist 
condcmncil by Pius X differs from his intellectual 
brothers: he nnnains, and wishes to remain, inside 
the Catholic Church, in order to leaven it with his 
ideas; the other stands frankly outside, an enemy or 
a supercilious student of religious cv(3lution. It 
.should also be noted that not every item of the 
Modfjrnist programme need be traced to the Protes- 
tant Reformation; for th(j modern .spirit is the dis- 
lilled residue of many philo.sophie.s and many re- 
ligions: the point is that Protestantism proclaims 
ilself its standard-bearer, and claims credit for its 
achievements. 

Moreover, Modernistic views in philosophy, the- 
ology, history, criticism, apologetics, church re- 
form et(;., arc advocated in nine-tenths of the Prot- 
estani, thciological literature in Germany, France, 
and America, England only slightly lagging behind. 
Now, Motlernism is at the antipodes of sixteenth- 
(ientury Protestantism. To use Ritschl’s terminol- 
ogy, it gives new “values]^ to the old beliefs. Scrip- 
ture is still spoken of as ins])ired, but its inspiration 
is only the impassioned expression of human religious 
experien(^es; Christ is the Son of God, but His Son- 
ship is like that of any other good man; the very 
ideas of God, religion. Church, sacramc^nts, have lost 
their old values: they stand for nothing real outside 
the subject in whose religious life they form a kind of 
fooVs paradise. The fundamental fact of Christ's 
Resurrection is an historical fact no longer; it is but 
another freak of the believing mind. Harnack puts 
the cs.son(;e of Christianity, tliat is the whole teach- 
ing of Christ, into the Fatherhood of God and the 
Brotherhood of man: ChrLst Hinuself is no part of the 
Gospel! Such w'as not the teaching of the Reformers, 
Present-day Protestantism, therefore, may be com- 
pared with Gnosticism, Maniclueism, the Renaissance, 
eighteenth-century Philosophism, in so far as these 
were virulent attacks on Christianity, aiming at 
nothing loss than it.s destriiction. It has achieved 
important victories in a kind of civil war between 
orthodoxy land unbelief within the Protestant pale; 
it is no moan enemy at the gate of the Catholic 
Church. 

IX. Popular Protestantism. — In Germany, es- 
pecially in the greater towns, Protestantism, as a 
positive guide in faith and morals, is rapidly dying 
out. It has lost all hold of the w'orking classes. 
Its ministers, when not them.selves infidels, fold their 
hands in helpless despair. The old faith is but little 
preached and with little’ profit. The ministerial 
energies are turned towards works of charity, foreign 
missions, polemics against Catholics. Among the 
English-speaking nations things seem •just a little 
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better. Here the grip of Protestantism on the 
masses was much tighter than in Germany, the 
Wesleyan revival and the High Church party among 
Anglicans ^id much to keej) some faith alive, and 
the deleterious teac.'hiiig of Knglish Deists and Ra- 
tionalists did not pelletratl^ into the heart, of l.he peo- 
ple. Presbyterianism in »Scoll:iiid and elsewhere has 
also shown more vitality than less well-organized 
sects. ‘‘EnglamP^, says J. R. Ore<m, *‘b(?cam(' the 
peoiile of a book, and that book was the Bible. It 
was as yet th(^ one English book which was familiar 
to every Engli.shrnan; it was read in t he churches and 
read at homo, and ev(jry\vher(i its worils, as they fell 
on cars which (Mistom had not deadened, kindled a 
startling enthusiasm. ... So far as the nation at largo 
was concerned, no history, no romance, hardly any 
poetry, save the little-known verse of Chaucer, existed 
in the English tongue when the Bible was ordered to 
bo s(5t up in churches. . . . The |)ower of tlie book 
over the mass of Englishmen showed itself in a thou- 
sand superficial ways, and in none more conspicuously 
than in the influenetj exerted on ordinary siieech. . . . 
But far greater than its effect on literature* or social 
piirfisc w'as the effect of the Bible on th(^ charaeder 
of the people at large . . . (Hist, of the TOnglish People, 
chap, viii, § 1). 

X. Protestantism and Progress. — A. 
dices . — The human mind is so constituted that it 
colours wdth its own previous conceptions any mav 
notion that presents itself for acc(d)tanco. Though 
truth be objective and of its nat ure one and unchange- 
able, personal conditions arc largely relative, dev 
pendent on preconceptions, and changeable. The 
argument s, for example, which three hundred years ago 
convinced our fathers of the existence of witches ainl 
sent millions of them to the tort uro and t he stake, make 
no impression on our more enlightened minds. Tlu; 
same may be said of the whole theological contro- 
yersy of the sixt-eenth century. To tlic modern man 
it is a dark body, of wdiose existence he is aware, 
but whose contact he avoids. With the controvcT- 
fiies have gone the coarse, unscrupulous methods of 
attack. Tlie adversaries are now faedng eacdi otluT 
like parliamentarians of opposite part ies, with a com- 
mon desire of polite fairness, no longer like armeil 
troopers only intent on killing, by fair means or 
foul. Exceptions there are still, V)ut only at low 
depths in the literary strata. Whence this change? 
of behaviour, notwithstanding the id(?ntity of posi- 
tions? Because we are more reasonable, more civil- 
ized; because we have evolved from medieval darkno.s.s 
to modern comparative light. And whence this 
progress? Hero Protestantism puts in its claiin, 
that, by freeing the mind from Roman thraldom, it 
opened the way for religious and political liberty; 
for untrammelled evolution on the basis of si?if- 
reliance; for a higher standard of morality; for the 
advancement of science — in short for every good thing 
that has come into the world since tlu? Reformation. 
With the majority of non-Catholics, this notion luxs 
hardened into a prejudice which no reasoning can 
break up: the following discussion, therefore, shall 
not be a battle royal for final victory, but rather a 
peaceful review of facts and principles. 

B. Progress in Church and Churches . — The Catholic 
Church of the twentieth century is vastly in advance 
of that of the sixteenth. She has made up her loss 
in political power and worldly wealth by increased 
spiritual influences and cfliciency; her adherents aro 
more widespread, more numerous, more fervent than 
at any time in her history, and they are bound to the 
central Government at Rome by a more filial affection 
and a clearer sense of duty. Religious education is 
abundantly provided for clergy and laity; religious 
practice, morality, and works of charit y arc flourish- 
ing; the Catholic mission-field is world-wi<l(? and rich 
in harvest. The hierarchy was never so united, never 


so devoted to the pope. The Roman unity is succeas- 
fully resisting the inroads of sects, of philosophies, 
of politics. Can our separated brethren tell a smfilar 
tale of their many Churches, even in Lands where they 
are ruled and backed by the secular jmwer? We do 
not rejoice at their disintegration, at their falling 
into religious inililTereiKje, or returning into political 
liartics. No, for any shred of Christianity is better 
than blank worldliness. But we do draw this con- 
clusion: that after four cemturies tin? Catholic prin- 
ciple of authority is st ill working out the salvation of 
the Church, whereas among Protcjstants the principle 
of Subjectivism is destroying what remains of their 
former faith and driving multitudes into religious 
indifference and estrangement from the supernatural. 

C. Pr^ress in Civil Socicly . — The political and 
social organization of Europe has undergone greater 
<;hanges than the Churches. Royal prerogatives, 
like that exercised, for instance?, by the? Tuelor elynasty 
in lOngland, are gone for ever. ^‘The prerogative 
was abse)lut.e?, be)th in theory and in practice. Govern- 
ment was ielentifit?el with the will of the sovereign, his 
wore I Wixs law for the conscience as well as the con- 
eluct of his subjects” (Brewer, ^^Letteirs and Pape?r8, 
Ee)reign anel Donu?stic etc.”, 11, pt. I, 1, p. ecxxiv). 
Nowhere now is persecution for conscience’ sake 
inscribetl on the national statu te-be)oks, eir U?ft te) the? 
caprieie of the rulers. Wli(?re still carried on it is 
the work of anti-religious passion tempeirarily in 
power, rather than the expre^ssiein of the national 
will; at any rate it has lost much of its former bar- 
barity. Educatiein is placed within reach e)f the 
peiorest anel lowers t. I'he punishment of crime is no 
long<;r an occasion for the spectacular display of 
human cruelty te) human beings. Poverty is largely 
preve*nte^el and largely relieveel. Wars elirninish in 
numbe*r and are wageei with humanity; atrocities like 
those of the Thirty Years War in Germany, the 
Huguenot wars in France, the SpaniKsh wars in the 
Netherlands, anel Cromwell’s invasion of Ireland^ are 
geine be?yond the possibility of redurn. The witch- 
lineler, the wite;hburn(?r, the in(iuisite)r, the disbanded 
ine?rcenary se^ldier have ce^aseel to plague the people. 
Science has been able to check t he outbursts of pcsti- 
le'n(?e, cholera, small])OX, anel either epielemiejs; human 
life has b(?en le?nglhe?ne?el and it s ame?nitie?s increased 
a hunelredfold. Steam and electricity in the service 
of ineiustry, traele, and international communication, 
are eve?n now drawing humanity togeMie?r into one 
vixst family, with many common interests and a 
tende?ncy to uniform civilization. From the? si.xteenth 
to the twentieth cent.uiy there has indeed been prog- 
ress. Who have been its chief promoters? Catho- 
Iks, or Prot(?stants, or n(?ither? 

The civil wars and revolutions of the seventeenth 
century which put an cnel to the royal prerogatives in 
Englanel, and sot up a real governm<?nt of the people 
by the people, were religious throughout and Prot- 
estant to the core. ** Liberty of conscience” was the 
cry of the Puritiuis,* which, however, meant liberty for 
thems(?lves against established Episcopacy. Tyran- 
nical abuse of their victory in oppnissing the Episco- 
palifips brought about their downfall, and they in 
turn were the victims of intolerance. James II, 
himself a Catholic, was the first to strive by all the 
means at his command, to secure for his subjects of 
all^the denominations “liberty of conscience for all 
future time” (Declaration of Indulgence, 1688). 
His premature Liberalism Was acquiesced in by ip^any 
of the clergy and laity of the Established Church, 
which alone had nothing to gain by it, but excited the 
most violent opposition among the Protestant Non- 
conformists who, with *the exception of the Quakers, 
preferred a continuance of bondage to emancipation 
if shared with the hated and dreaded Papists 
So strong was this feeling that it overcame all those 
principles of patriotism and respect for the law of 
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which the English pco|)lc arc wont to boast, leading 
thein to welcome a foreign usuri^cr and foreign 
troops for no other reason tlian to obtain their assist- 
ance against their Catholic fellow-subjects, in part 
jto do precisely what the latt er were falsely accused of 
(loing in the time of Elizabeth. 

The Stuart dvnasty lost the throne, and their suc- 
cessors were reduced to mere figure-heads. Political 
freedom had bcM^n atdiieved, but the times were not 
y(d ripe for the wider fnicdom of conscience. The 
penal laws against Catholics and Dissenters w'cre 
aggravated insh^ad of abolished, lliat the French 
Rtivolution of 1789 was largely influenced by the Eng- 
lish event, 8 of the preceding century is beyond doubt; 
it is, however, equally certain that its moving spirit 
was not English Puritanism, for the men who set 
up a declaration of the Rights of Man against the 
Rights of God, and who enthroned the Goddess of 
Reason in the Cathedral Church of Paris, drtnv their 
i<l(;als from Pagan Rome rather than from Protestimt 
England. 

13. Progress in Rcligiouft Tolernlion . — As regards 
Protestant influence; on the gimeral progr(*ss of <;ivili- 
zation since the origin of Protestantism we must 
mark otT at least t,wo periods: the first from the b(;- 
ginning in Ifil? to the end of the Thirty Years War 
(IGIS), the second from 1048 to the present day; 
the p(;riod of youthful expansion, and the period of 
maturity and decay. Rut before apportioning its 
influence on civilization the previous questions 
should be examined: in how far does Christianity 
, contribute to the amelioration of man— intellect iial, 
moral, material — in tliis w'orld: for its salutary ef- 
ftxjts on man’s soul after death cannot bo tested, and 
consequent ly cannot be used as argunnmts in a i)uroly 
scientific disquisition. There W(Te highly-civilized 
nations in anti(juity, Assyria, Egypt, Greex'e, Rome: 
and there are now China and Japan, whoso culture 
owes nothing to Christianity. When Christ caint; to 
enlighten the world, the light of Roman and Grc('k 
culture w'as shining its bright(‘st, and for at. least 
thr(;e centuries longer the new religion added nothing 
to its lustre. The spirit of Christian charity, how- 
ever, gradually leaveruxl the heathen mass, softening 
the hearts of rul(;rs and improving the condition of 
the; rule<l, espe(;ially of the poor, the slave, the 
prisoner. The close union of Church and State, 
)egun with Const an tiiu; and continued under his 
successors, the Roman omperews of East and W(\st, 
led to much good, but probably to more evil. 'Die 
lay epis(;opacy which the princes assumed well- 
nigh reduced the medieval Church to .a stat e of abject 
vassalage, the secular clergy to ignorance and 
worldliness, the peasant to bondage and often to 
misery. #• 

Had it not been for the monasteries the Church of 
the Middle Ages would not have saved, Jis it did, the 
remnant of Roman and Greek culture which so power- 
fully helped to civilize Western Europe after the bar- 
barian invasions. Dotted all over the West, fhe 
monks formed model societies, well-organized, justly 
ruled, and prospering by the w'ork of their hands, 
true ide«als of a superior civilization. It w.os still 
the ancient Roman civilization, permeated with 
Christianity, but shackhxi by tin; jarring inten'sts of 
Church and State. Was Christian Europe, from a 
worldly point of view, bettor ofT at tlie boginniilg of 
tl^ fifteenth century tlftin pagan E\irope at the l)e- 
glnning of the fourth? For the beginning of our 
distinctly modern progress we must go bach to the 
Renaissance, the Humanistic or chissical, i. e. pagan 
revival, following upon the conquest of Constantinople 
by the Turks (1453); upon the discovery of the new 
Indian tifide route round the Cape of Good Hope 
by the Portuguese; upon the discovery of America 
by the Spani<ards, and .upon the development of all 
European interests, fostennl or initialed at the end 


of the fifteenth century, just before the birth of Protes- 
tantism . The opening of the New World was for 
Europe a new creation. Minds expanded with the 
vast spiu;es submitted to them for investigation; 
the study of astronomy, at first in the s(;rvice of 
navigation, soon reaped its own reward by discov- 
eries in its propi'r domain, the starry heavens; de- 
scriptive geography, botany, antJiropology, and 
kindred scricmces demanded study of those who 
would rcaj) a share in the great harvest East and West. 
The new impulse and new direction given to com- 
merce ehangeil the political asj)ect of old Europe. 
Men and nations were brought into that close con- 
tact of common inter(;sts, which is the root of all 
civilization; wealtli and the printing-press supplied 
the means for satisfying the awakened craving for 
art, science, literature, and more refined living. 
Amid this outburst of new life Protestantism appears 
on the scime, itself a child of the times. Did it luJp 
or hinder the forward movement? 

The yout h of Protestantism was, naturally enough, 
a period of turmoil, of disturbing confiLsion in all the 
splieres of life. No one nowa<lays can read without 
a sense of shame and sadn«;ss the liistory of those 
years of religious and political strife;; of religion 
everywhere made the handmaid of jiolitics; of wanton 
rlestriict ion of (hurches and shrines and treasures 
of sacred art ; of wars between citiz(;ns of the same 
land, conducted with incrixiible ferocity; of t(?rri- 
tories laid waste, tc)wns pillaged and levelled to the 
ground, poor people sent adrift to die of starvation 
in their barren litdds; of commcr(‘ial i)rosperity cut 
<lown at a stroke; of seats of learning reduced to 
ranting and loose living; of charity banished from 
social infercourse to give place to slander and abuse, 
of coar cness in spcjech and manners, of barbarous 
cnudty on the i)art of prin(;e8, nobles, and judges 
in their dealings with the “subjt;ot” and the prisoner, 
in short of the almost sudden droi) of whole; countries 
into worse than primitive savagery. “Greed, rob- 
bery, oppression, rcb(;llion, repression, wars, d(;vasta- 
tion, degradation” would be a fitting inscription on 
the tombstone of early Protestantism. 

Rut violmla non durant. Protestantism has now 
grown into a sedate something, diflicult to define. 
In sf>rne form or other it is the official religion in many 
lands of 4\nit.onic raire, it also counts among its ad- 
herents an enormous number of indoy)en(l(uit re- 
ligious bodies. These Protestant Tc;ut ons an<l semi- 
Teutons (Jaim to be loaders in modern civilization: 
to j)ossess the gi-eatest wealth, tlie best education, 
the purest morals; in every respi'ct tliey feel them- 
selves superior to the Latin races who still profess 
the Catholic religion, and they ascribe their superior- 
ity to their Protegitantism. 

Man knows himsedf but imperf(‘ctly: the exact 
state of his health, the truth of his knowledge, the 
real motives of his actions, are all veiled in semi- 
obsciu-ity; of his neighbour he knows even less than 
of himself, and Iiis generalizations of national charac- 
ter, typified by nicknames, arc worthless caricatures. 
Antipathies rootetl in ancient quarrels — political or 
religious — enter largely into the judgments on na- 
tions and Churchi's. (Jpprobrious, and so far as 
sense goes, obsolete epithets applied in the heat and 
passion of batt Ic; st ill cling to the ancient foe and create 

g rejiidice against, him. Conceptions formed throe 
undred yixai-s ago amid a state of things which has 
long ceased to be, st ill survive and distort our jurlg- 
ments. How slowly the terms Protestant, Papist, 
Romanist, Nonconformist, and others are losing their 
old unsavoury connotation. Again: Is there any of 
the greater nations that, is purely Protestant? The 
richest provinces of the German ftmpirc are Catholic, 
and contain fully one-third of its entire ]iopulation. 
In the United States of America, according to the 
latest census, Catholics form the; nlajority of the 
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church-going population in many of tho largest cities: 
San Francisco (81- 1 per cent); New Orleans (79*7 per 
cent) ; New York (76*9 per cent) ; St. Ix)uis (69 per 
cent) ; Boston (G8-7 per cent) ; Chicago (68-2 per cent) ; 
Philadelphia (51*8 per cent). 

Great Britain and its colonies have a Catholic 
opulation of over twelve millions. Holland and 
witzorland haye powerful Catholic provinces and 
cantons; only the small Scandinavian kingdoms have 
succe^ed in keeping down the old religion. A further 
question suggests itsedf: granting that some states are 
more prosperous than others, is their greater pros- 
perity due to the particular form of Christianity 
they profess? Tlie idea is absurd. For aU Chris- 
tian denominations have the same moral code — the 
Decalogue- -and believe in the same rewards for the 
good and punishments for the wicked. We hear it 
asserted that Prott^stantism produces self-reliance, 
whercfis Catholicism extinguishes it. Against this 
may be set the statement that Catholicism produces 
disciplined order — an equally good commercial asset. 
The truth of the matter is that self-reliance is best 
fostered by free political institutions and a decen- 
tralized government. These existed in England be- 
fore the Reformation and have survived it; they like- 
wise existed in Germany, but w'erc crushed out by 
Protestant Caesaropapism, never to revive with their 
primitive vigour. Medieval Italy, the Italy of the^ 
Renaissance, enjoyed free municipal government in 
its many towns and principalities: though the coun- 
try was Catholic, it brought forth a crop of undis- 
ciplined self-reliant men, great in many walks of life, 
good and evil. And looking at history, we see Catho- 
lic France and Spain attaining the zenith of their 
national gramhnir, whilst Gcirmany was undermining 
and disintegrating that Holy Roman Empire vested 
in the German nation — an empire which was its 
glory, its strength, the source and mainstay of its 
culture and prosperity. 

England’s grandeur during the same epoch is due 
to the same cause as that of“8pain: the impulse 
given to all national forces by the discovery of the 
New World. Both Spain and England Ix'gan by 
securing religious unity. In Spain the Inquisition 
at a small cost of human life preserved the old faith; 
in England the infinitely more cruel penal laws 
stamped out all opposition to the innovations im- 
ported from Germany. Germany itself did not 
recover the prominent position it held in Europe 
under the Emperor Charles V until tho constitution 
of the new empire during the Franco-German War 
(1871). Since then its advance in every direction, 
except that of religion, has been such as seriously to 
threaten the commercial and maritime supremacy of 
England. The truth of the whole matter is this: 
religious toleration has been placed on tho statute 
books of modem nations; the civil power has severed 
itself from the ecclesiastical; the governing classes 
have grown alarmingly indifferent to things spiritual; 
the educated classes are largely R.ationalistic; the 
working classes are widely infected with anti-re- 
ligious socialism; a prolific press daily and period- 
ically preaches the gospel ot Naturalism overtly or 
covertly to countless eager readers; in many lands 
Christian teaching is banished from the public schools; 
and revealed religion is fast losing that power of 
fashioning politics, culture, home life, and personal 
character which it usetl to exercise for the benefit 
of Christian states. Amid this almost general flight 
from God to the creature, Catholicism alone makes a 
stand: its teaching is intact, its discipline stronger 
than ever, its confidence in final victory is unshaken. 

E. The Test of Vitality . — A better standard for 
comparison than the glamour of worldly progress, 
at best an accidental result of a religious system, 
is ttic power of self ^^reservation and propagation, 
i. e. vital energy. \Vnat are the facts? **The anti- 


Protestant movement in the Roman Church ” says a 
Protestant writer, “which is generally called » the 
Counter-Reformation, is really at least as remarkable 
as the R(?formation itself. Probably it would be rip 
exaggeration to call it the most remarkable single 
episode that has ever occurred in tho history of the 
Christian Church. Its immediate success was 
greater than that of the Protestant movement, and 
its permanent results are fully as large at the present 
<lay. It called forth a burst of missionary enthu- 
siasm such as liJis not been seen since the first day of 
Pentecost. So far as organization is concerned, there 
can be no question that the mantle of the men who 
made the Roman lOmpiro has falhm upon the Roman 
Church; and it has never given more striking proof 
of its viftility and pow(‘r than it did at this time, im- 
mediately after a large portion of Europe liad been 
torn from its grasp. Print ing-press(is poured forth 
literature not only to meet th(i controversial needs of 
the moment but also admirable editions of the early 
Fathers to whom t he Reformed Churches ap|)eale(l — 
.sometimes with more confichuice than knowledge. 
Armies of devoted missionaries wore scientifically 
marshalled. Regions of hhiropc which had sc^eIned 
to be lost for ever [for example, the southern portion 
of Germany and parts of Austria-Hungary] were re- 
covered to tho I*apacy, and the claims of the Vicar 
of Christ were carried far and wide through c*)unt,ries 
where they had newer been hoard before” (R. H. 
Malden, classical IccturcT, Sc‘lwyn College, Cam- 
bridge, in “Foreign Missions”, London, 1910, 
119-20). 

Dr. G. Warneck, a protagonist of tho Evangelicuil 
Alliance in Germany, thus describes the result of the 
Kulturkampf: “The Kulturkami)f [i. e. struggle for 
superiority of Protestantism against Catholicism in 
Prussia], which was inspired by political, national, 
and liberal-red igious motives, ended with a complete 
victory for Rome. When it began, a few men, who 
knew Rome and the weapons used against her, fore- 
told with certainty that a contest with Romanism 
on such lines would of necessity end in defeat for the 
St.ate and in an increase of i)Ower for Romanism. . . . 
The enemy whom we met in battle has brilliantly 
conquered us, though we had all the arms civil power 
can supply. True, the victory is i)artly owing to tho 
ability of the leaders of the Centre party, but it is 
truer still that the weapons used on our side were 
bhinte<l tools, unfit for doing serious harm. The 
Roman Church is intlccd, like the State, a political 
power, worldly to the core, but after all she is a Church, 
and therefore disposes of religious powers which she 
invariably brings into action when contending with 
civil powers for suprerfuicy. The State has no 
equivalent power to oppose. You cannot hit a spirit, 
not even the Rom/tn spirit ...” (Der cvangelische 
Bund und seine Gcgner”, 18-14). The anti-re- 
ligious Government of Franco is actually renewing tho 
Kulturkampf; but jio more than its German models 
docs it succeed in “hitting the Roman spirit”. En- 
dowments, churches, .schools, convents have been con- 
fiscated, yet the spirit lives. 

Tb^ other mark of Catholic vitality — the power 
of propagation — is evident in missionary work. 
Long before the birth of Protestantism, Catholic 
missionaries had converted Europe and carried the 
Fakh as far as China. After the Reformation they 
reconquered for the Church <the Rhinelands, Bavaria, 
Austria, part of Hungary, and Poland ; they estab- 
lished flourishing Christian communities all over 
North and South America and in the Portuguese colo- 
nies, wherever, in 8hort,tCatholic powers allowed them 
free play.* For nearly three hundred years Protes- 
tants were too intent on self-preservation ^to think of 
foreign missionary work. At win present day, how- 
ever, they develop great activity in all heathen coun- 
tries, and not without a fair success. Malden, in the 
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work quoted above, compares Catholic with Prot- 
estant methods and results: although his sympathy 
is naturally with his own, his approbation is all for 
the other side. 

• XI. Conclusion. — Catholicism numbers some 270 
millions of adherents, all professing the same Faith, 
usinjg the same sacraments, living under the same 
discipline Protestantism claims roundly 100 mil- 
lions of Christians, products of the Gospel and the 
fancies of a hundred reformer, people constantly 
bewailing their “unhappy divisions” and vainly cry- 
ing for a union which is only possible under that very 
central authority, protestation against which is their 
only common denominator. 

For controversial matter see any Cutliolic or Protestant text- 
books. The Catholic standard work is Bellarmink, Di^ulationea 
de Conlroversiia ChrUtiancB fidei etc. (4 vols., Rome, 18S2-8); 
on the Protestant side: Gerhard, Loci Theolouici, etc. (9 vols., 
Berlin, 1803-75). For the historical, political, and social his- 
tory of Protestantism the be.st works are; -DdLLiNGKR, Die 
Reformation (3 vol.s., Ratlsbon, 1843-51); The Church and the 
Churches, tr. MacCabe (1802); Janssen, Ilittl. of the German 
People aJt the close of the Middle Ages, tr. Christie (London, 
1890-1910) ; Pastor, Hist, of the Popes from the close of the 
Middle Ages, tr. ANTiiniiirs (London, 1891-1910); Uai.mes, 
Protestantism and Catholicity in their effects on the civilization of 
Europe, tr. Hanford and Kershaw (1849); Baudrillart, 
The Catholic Church, the Renaissance and Protestantism, tr. 
GiBns (London, 1008), these are illuminating lectures given at 
the Institut Catholique of Pari.s by its rector. On the Protestant 
side may be recommended the voluminous writings of Creighton 
and Gardiner, both fair-minded. 

J. WlLUELM. 

Prothonotary Apostolic, member of the highest 
college of prelates in the Roman Curia, and also of the 
honorary prelates on whom the pope has conferred 
this title and its special privileges. In later antiquity 
there were in Rome seven regional notaries, who, on 
the further development of the papal administration 
and the accompanying increase of the notaries, re- 
mained the supreme palace notaries of the papal clian- 
cery {notarii apoatolici or proionotarii ) . In t he Middle 
Ages the prothonotaries were very high papal officials, 
and were often raised directly from this office to the 
cardinalate. Sixtus V (1585-90) increjised their num- 
ber to twelve. Their importance gradually dimin- 
ished, and at the lime of the Freneh Revolution the 
office had almost entirely disappeared. On 8 Febru- 
ary, 1838, Gregory XVf re-established the college of 
real prothonotaries with seven members ealletl 
“protonotarii de numcro partieipantium”, because 
they shared in the revenues. 

Since the sixteenth century the popes had also ap- 
pointed honorary prothonotaridfe, who enjoyed the 
same privileges as the seven real members of the 
college; and titular prothonotaries, who held a corre- 
sponding position in ^e administration of the episcopal 
ordinariate or in the collegiate cha])ter. By the Motu 
Proprio “Inter multiplioos” of 21 February, 1905, 
Pius X exactly defined the posilidh of the prothono- 
taries. These are divided into four classes: (1) the 
“Protonotarii apostolici de numcro participantium” 
(members of the college of prelates)^ who exercise their 
office in connexion with the acts of consistories and 
canonizations, have a reprcsentalive in the Congrega- 
tion of the Propaganda, and, according to the reor- 
ganization of the Curia by the Constitution “Saptenti 
consilio” of 29 June, 1908, sign the papal Bulls instead 
of the earlier abbreviators (q. v.). They enjoy the 
use of pontificals and numerous privileges, and may 
also, after examining the candidates, name annurily 
a fixed number of doctoi^ of theology and of canon 
law ^(2) the “Protonotarii apostolici supranumcrarii ”, 
a dimity to which only the canons of the three Roman 
oatriarchal churches (the Lateran, St. Peter’s, and St. 
Mary Major), and of cathedyil chapters outside of 
Rome to which the privilege has been granted, can bo 
raised; (3) the “Protonotarii apostolici ad instar [sc. 
participantitim]”, who^re appointed by the pope and 
nave the same external insignia as the real prothono- 
taries; (4) the “Protonotarii titularcs seu honorarii”, 


who are found outside of Rome, and who may receive 
this dignity from the nuncios or as a special privilege. 
The privileges, dress, and iasignia of the members of 
these four classes are exactly defined bytthe above- 
mentioned Motu Proprio. 

See the bibliography of Prelate. 

J. P. Kirsch. 

Protocanonical Books. Sec Canon of the Holt 
Scriptures. 

Protocol, the formula, used at the beginning of 
public acts drawn up by notaries, e. g., mention of the 
reign, time, place, etc. (Justinian, “Novels”, 43); 
also, tlie compact register in w'hich notaries register 
the acts drawn up by them, in order of date; finally, 
the first draft of thesii acts (called minutes, because 
they are written in small characters), which remain 
in care of the notary, and from which a copy or tran- 
script (said to be engrossed, because written in larger 
characters) is made, and sent to tin? interested parties. 
In tribunals where the registrars have retained the 
name notary, the protocol is tlie register in which 
records of the proceedings arc preserved and the office 
in which the originals of these documents are kept 
(cf. Regulation of the Rota, 4 August, 1910, art. 2). 
Public acts, official records, ouglit to be either the 
originals (engrossed) or authentic copies, i. c., certified 
to be faithful copi(\s of the original preserved in the 
protocol, the notary who transcribes the document 
witnessing on the copy itself that it is exact; this is 
what is known as fides imtrurneniorum, or trust- 
worthiness of the documents. 

l)i; Cange, Glossarium, h. v. Protocollum; tfie canoriictil writera 
on thft title De fide inslrnmentorum, II, tit. xxii. 

A. Boudinhon. 

Protoevangelium of St. James. See Apocry- 
PUA, sub-title 111. 

Protomartyr. See Stephen, Saint. 

Protopope, a priest, of higher rank in the Orthodox 
and Byzantine Uniat Church(*s, corresponding in gen- 
eral to the Western archpritist or dean. The rights 
and duties of these dignitaries liave varied to some ex- 
tent at different times and in different local Churches. 

Roughly the titles archpriest (dpx^ir pea ^vt epos) ^ pro^ 
topriest (irpwTotcpeiJs, ir putTow pea ^vr epos) ^ protopope (irpta- 
ToiTttTraf) may be taken as meaning the same thing, 
though they liave occasionally been distinguished. The 
general idea is that the archpriest, has the highest rank 
in his order; he conies immediately after the bishop. 
In the fifth century he appears as head of the college 
of priests, as the bishop’s delegate for certain duties of 
visitation and judgment, as his representative in case 
of absence or doNith (seAe vacante). So Liberatus: 
“Broviarium”, XIV (P. L., LXVIIT, 1016). Ho 
therefore combined the offices of our modern dean of 
the chapter, vi(rar-gcneral, and vicar capitular. The 
title recurs constantly in the early Middle Ages (Bing- 
ham, op. cit., I, 292 sqq.). At Constantinople there 
was an elaborately organized court of ecclesiastical 
persons around the patriarch, whose various places in 
choir when the patriarch celebrated are given in the 
Euchologion together with a statement of thoit duties. 
Among these the protopopc had the first place on the 
left. “The protopopc stands above the left choir 
wlien the iiontiff celebrates, he gives to him [the pon- 
tiff] Holy Communion and in the same way the pontiff 
to the protopope; and he has all first places [rA vpatreia 
irdyraj in the church” (Goar, 225). Under him is the 
“second one” (A SeurepeiJwF), who takes his place in his 
absence (ibid.). So also Leo Allatius’s list, where it is 
said further that: “he holds the place [xpaTwi/ tAtof, as 
deputy 1 of the pontiff” (ibid., 229). He is promoted 
by presentation to the patriarch, who lays his hand on 
him with prayer, and the clergy cry “Afioj” three 
times (the rite from Allatius is given by Goar, 238). 
Goar notes that the protopope, at least to some ex- 
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tent, succeeded to the place of the chorcpiscopus. He 
could ordain lectors; at concelebrations where no 

In the bis^p’s absence he took his place as president, 
and had jurisdiction over his fellow-cler^. George 
Kodinos (fourteenth century) says of the protopope: 
“he is first in the tribunal [roO /§i)/4aTOf, in authority] 
holding the second place after the pontiff” (De Offi- 
ciis, I, quoted by Goar, 237). 

Distinct from the official of the patriarchal court, 
though bearing the same title, were the protopopes in 
the country parishes, ^'hey correspond to our rural 
deaus, having delegate episcopal jursidiction for mhior 
cases, from which appeal may be made to the bishop. 
So Theodore Balsamon (twelfth century): “It is for- 
bidden by the canons that there should be bishops in 
0mall towns and villages and because of this they or- 
dain for these, pricjsts who are protopopes and chor^ 
piscopi” (Syntagma, III, 142). There are cases in 
which a protopope in a remote place has episcopal 
jurisdiction, but not orders, like some vicars Apos- 
tolic, or the archpriests in England from 1599 to 1621. 
In such cases they arc distinguished from archpriests 
and have such officials under them (so the introduc- 
tion to Nicholas Bulgaris’s “Sacred Catechism”, 
Venice, 1681). 

In modern times the Orthodox (and Uniat) title of 
protopope often means hardly more than a compli- 
mentary title conveying a certain rank and precedence 
with sometimes a few unimportant rights. Often in a 
church that has several priests (as we should say a 
rector and curates) the first (rector) is called proto- 
pope. In Russia, Bulgaria, Rumania, and Austria 
the protopopes have authority over a district contain- 
ing several parishes. They have to visit these occa- 
sionally and represent for the clergy the court of first 
instance. In Orthodox Hungary and Transylvania 
there are protopresbyterates (eparchies), in which the 
protopopc is elected by clergy and people and rules 
under the bishop. In these cases he may be compared 
to our rural deans. Such an office is the highest to 
which a married Orthodox priest may aspire, since 
bishops are always monks. In Russia the pro- 
topope (protoierci) sometimes wears the Byzantine 
mitre and epigonatiorif but not the omophorion or 
sakkos. 

Goar, Buchologion (Venice, 1730); Binoham, OriginM site 
aniiquilales eceUsiastieoB (London, 1723); Milahch, Das Kitchen^ 
recht der morgenldndiachen Kirche (2nd cd., Mostar, 1905); Knie, 
Die russisch-schismatische Kirche (Graz, 1894). 

Adrian Fohtescub. 


Prototype. See Hermeneutics. 

Protus and Hyacinth, Saints, martyrs during 
the persecution of Valerian (^57-9). The day of their 
annual commemoration is mentioned in the “ Depositio 
Martyrum” in the chronographia for 354 (Ruinart, 
“Acta martyrum”, ed. Ratisbon, 632) under 11 
September. The chronographia also mentions their 
graves, in the Coemeterium of Basilla on the Via 
Salaria, later the Catacomb of St. Hermes. The 
Itineraries and other early authorities likewise give 
this place of burial (Dc Rossi, “Roma sotterranea”, 
I, 176“7). In 1845 Father Marchi discovered the still 
undisturbed grave of St. Hyacinth in a crypt of the 
above-mentioned catacomb. It was a small souare 
niche in which lay the ashes and pieces of burned Done 
wrapped in the remains of costly stuffs (Marchi, 
‘Monument! primitivi: I, Architettura della Roma 
sotterranea cristina”, Rome, 1844, 238 sqq., 264 sqq.). 
Evidently the saint had been burnt; most probably 
both martyrs had suffered death by fire. The niche 
was closed by a marble slab similar to that used to 
close a loculuSf and bearing the original inscription 
that confirmed the date in the old Martyrology: 

D P III IDUS SEPTEBR 
YA.CTNTHUS 
M A R T Y R 


(Buried on 11 September Hyacinthus Martyr). In 
the same chamber were found fragments of an archi* 
trave belonging to some later decoration, with the 
words: 

...SEPULCRUMPROTI M(artyri8) . ! . 

(Grave of the Martyr Protus). Thus both martyrs 
were buried in the same crypt. Pope Damasus wrote 
an epitaph in honour of the two martyrs, part of which 
still exists (Ihm, “Damasi epigrarnmata”, 52, 49). 
In the epitaph Damasus calls Protus and Hyacinth 
brothers. When Leo IV (847-55) translated the bones 
of a large number of Roman martyrs to the churches 
of Rome, the relics of these two saints were to be 
translated also; but, probably on account of the 
devastation of the burial chamber, only the grave of 
St, Protus was found. His bones were transferred to 
San Salvatore on the Palatine. The remains of St. 
Hyacinth were placed (1849) in the chapel of the 
Propaganda. Later the tombs of the two saints and 
a stairway built at the end of the fourth century were 
discovered and restored. 

Allard, Rome souterraine (2nd od., Paris, 1877), .'529 squ.; 
Marucchi, Lea entneomhea romaines (2iid ed.. Romo, 1903), 480 
sqq.; Nuovo Bull, di arch, crist. (1895), 11 sqq.; (1898), 77 sqq.; 
Bibliotheca hagiograjdiira latina, 11, 1015; Durouneq, Lea Geata 
martyrum romaina, I, 222 sq. 

J. P. Kirsch. 


Prout, Father, the name by which the Rev. 
Francis Sylvester Mahony (O^Mahony), author of 
“The Bells of Shandon”, is generally known, b. at 
Cork. 31 Dec., 1804; d. in Paris, 18 May, 1866. Edu- 
cated at Clongowes Wood College, Ireland, and St- 
Acheul, France 
(1815-21), he en- 
tered the Jesuit 
novitiate in Paris 
in 1821, and in 
1823 was sent to 
Rome for his 
course in philo.s- 
ophy. In 1825 
he returned to 
Clongowes as dis- 
ciplinarian and 
after a brief stay 
there, going sub- 
sequently to Frei- 
burg and Flor- 
ence, he left the 
Society of Jesus 
and entered the 
Irish College at 
Rome as a stu- 
dent for the priest j 
hood. He aid not 



Father Prout (Francis Mahont) 


complete his course there, but in 1832 was ordained at 
Lucca — a step against which practically all his religious 
superiors hau adwsed him. He returned to his native 
diocese and for a time served there jis priest, being 
conspicuous for his heroism and devotion as chaplain 
to the Cork Cholera Hospital during the terrible epi- 
demic that visited the city at that time. Developing 
some differences with his superiors, he went to London 
in 1834, and almost immediately commenced his liter- 
ary career, joining “Fraser^s Magazine”, then under 
the editorship of his fellow-townsman, Maginn. For 
three years he wrote in “€<'raser's” (1834-7), then in 
“ Bentley ^s Magazine”, edited by Charles Di6kens, 
and in 1846 was sent by Dickens to Rome as corre- 
spondent for the “ Daily News ”. For twelve years he 
filled that post, then* went to Paris (1858) as corre- 
spondent of the “Globe” and spent the rest of his life 
there. After his death his sf^mains weje broujjht to 
Cork and, after a public funeral, were interred in the 
family vault in Shandon churchyard. Although for 
thirty years Mahony did not exercise his priestly 
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duties, he never wavered in his deep loyalty to the 
Church, recited his Office daily, ^d received the last 
.sacranfonts at the hands of his old friend, Abb4 
Rogerson, who has left abundant testimony of his 
excellent dispositions. Popularly best known as the 
author of the famous lyric, “The BeUs of Shandon”, 
Mahony’s title to literary fame rests more securely 
upon the collection of writings known as the “Rel- 
iques of Father Prout“. Dowered with a retentive 
memory, irrepressible humour, large powers of ex- 
pression, and a strongly satiric turn of mind, an om- 
nivorous reader, well trained in the Latin classics, 
thoroughly at home in the French and Italian lan- 
guages, and a ready writer of rhythmic verse in English, 
Latin, and French, he produced in such articles as 
“ AnApology for Lent”, “ Literature and the Jesftits*|, 
and “The Rogueries of Tom Moore”, an extraordi- 
nary mixture of erudition, fancy, and wit, such as is 

f jractically without precise panallol in contemporary 
iterature. The best of his work appeared in * * Fraser *s 
Magazine” during t,he first three years of his literary 
life. He translated largely from Horace and the 
poets of France and Italy, including a complete and 
free metrical rendering of Gresset’s famous mock- 
heroic poem “Vert-Vert” and Jerome Vida’s “Silk- 
worm”. But his newspaper correspondence from 
Rom(^ and Paris is notable chiefly for the vigour of his 


ProvarbSf Book of, one of the Sapiential writinm 
of the Old Testament placed in the Hebrew Bible 
among the Hagiographa, and found in the Vulgate 
after the books of Psalms and Job. , 

1. Names and General On-jEcrr. — In the Masso- 
retic Text, the Book of Proverbs has for its natural 
heading the words Mishle Shdomoh 

(Proverl)s of Solomon), whenjwith this sacred writing 
begins (cf. x). In the Talmud and in later Jewish 
works the Book of Proverbs is oftentimes dc^signated 
by the single word MishU, and this abridged title 
is expressly mentioned in the superscription “JJber 
Proverbiorum, quern Ilcbnei Misle appellant”, 
found in the official edition of the Vulgate. In the 
Septuagint MSS., the two Hebrew titles are ren- 
dered by irapoLfilai So(a)Xo/xwi'Tos and vapoifj.Laij re- 
spectively. From these Greek titles again are imme- 
diately derived the Latin renderings, “Parabolae 
Salomonis”, “Parabola;”, a trace of which appears 
in the Tridentine “ Deere turn de Canon. vSeript,”, 
wherein the Book of Proverbs is simply called “ Para- 
bola;”. The ordinary title “Proverbia Salomonis” 
was apparently taken from the Old Latin Version 
into the Vulgate, whence comes directly the usual 
Englisli title of “Proverbs”. In the Church’s liturgy, 
the Book of Proverbs is, like the other Sapiential 
writings, designated by the common term “Wisdom”. 


criticisms upon men and measures, expressed, as these 
were, in most caustic language. Seven years before 
his death he edited the first authorized collection of 
the “Rcliques”, and in ISOO wrote the inaugural ode 
for the “Cornhill Magazine”, then starting under 
Thackeray’s editorship. No complete biography of 
“Father Prout” has yet been written and but frag- 
mentary materials are now available. 

O’NEiTJi, Journal of the Tvernian Society (Cork, Oot.-Dec., 
1010); The Clonyownian (Dublin, 1001); in Diet." Nat, Biog>* 
a.v. Mnhony, Francis Sylvester; .lEuiiorj), Final Rcliques of Father 
Front (London, 1870); Shkkiian, Huntley Ballads (rx>ndon, 1869). 

Thomas F. Woodlock. 

Provancher, L^on Abel, naturalist^ b. 10 March, 
1820, in the pariah of B4cancourt, Nicolet county. 
Province of (2ucbcc; d. at Cap Rouge, P. 28 March, 
1892, He studied at the (college and Seminary of 
Nicolet, wjis ordained 12 Sept., 1844, and for the next 
twenty-five years laboured zealously and fearlessly. He 
organiz(;d two pilgrimages to Jcru.salem, one of which 
he conducted in person. In 1865 ho established in his 
parish at Portneuf a confraternity yf the Third Order 
of St. Francis, probably the first of its kind in Canada. 
From childhood he had a special love for the study 
of nature and all the time he could spare from his 
pastoral duties was devoted to the study and de- 
scription of the fauna and flora of Canada; his 
extensive pioneer work in this domain won for him 
the appellation of the “Father of Natural History in 
Canada”. In 1868 he founded the “Naturafiste 
Canadien”, a monthly publication which he edited 
for twenty years, and from 1869 urttil his death he 
was engaged almost exclusively in scientific work. 
Among his chief writings are: “Trait6 414mentairc de 
Botanique” (Quebec, 1858); “Flore du Canada” 
(2 vols., Quebec, 1862); “Le Verger Canadien” 
(Quebec, 1862); “IjC Verger, le Potager ct le Par- 
terre” (Quebec, 1874); “Faunc entomologique du 
Canada” ^(3 vols., 1877-90); “De Quebec h, J4ru; 
Salem” (1884); “Unc Excursion aux Climats tro- 
picau>j” ,(1890); “Les MolAisques de la Province de 
Quebec”. 

LatLamme, Proceedings and Transactions of the Royal Society 
of Canary for 189S, Presidential Address (Ottawa. 1893); Huahd, 
TJAhU Provancher in Le Naturnliste Cankdien, XXI-XXVI. XXX 
(Chicoutimi, 1804-9; Quebec, 1903). 

^ ^ Edward C. Phillips. 

Provencher, Jobepu Norbert. See Canada, 
Catholicity in; St. Boniface, Diocese of. 


This is consonant to the practice, common in early 
Christian times, of designating such books by the 
word “Wisdom” or by some expression in which this 
word occurs, as “All-virtuous Wisdom”, etc. In- 
deed, it is probable that the title “Wisdom”, 

was common in Jewish circles at the beginning of 
Christianity, and that it passed from them to the 
early Fathers of the Church (cf. J^usebius, “Hist. 
Eccl.”, IV, xxii, xxvi). Of the various names given 
to the Book of Proverbs, that of Wisdom best sets 
forth the ethical object of this inspired writing. How- 
ever disconnected the pithy sayings or vivid descrip- 
tions which make up the book may appear, they, 
each and all, are bound by one and the same moral 
purpose: they aim at inculcating wisdom as under- 
stood by the Hebrews of oUl, that is perfection of 
knowledge showing itself in action, whether in the 
case of king or peasant, statesman or artisan, i)hil- 
osopher or unlearned. DifTereiilly from the terra 
“Wisdom”, the title MUhlS (St. Jerome, Masloth) 
has a distinct reference to the symbolic character 
and poetical form of the sayings which are gathered 
together in the Book of Proverbs. In general, the 
Hebrew word Mashal (constr. plur. Mishle) denotes 
a representative saying, that is, a statement wliich, 
however deduced from a single instance, is capable of 
application to other instances of a similar kind. 
Taken in this sense, it corresponds pretty well to 
the words proverb, parable, maxim etc., in our 
W€;8tcrn literatures. But besidt's, it hits the in(;;in- 
ing of sentences constructed in parallelism; and in 
point of fact, the contents of the Book of Provorb.s 
exhibit, from beginning to end, this leading feature of 
Hebrew poetry. Hence, it api^ears that, iis prefixed 
to this inspired writing, the word Mishle describc's 
the general character of the Book of Proverbs as a 
manual of practical rules which are set forth in a 
poetical form. 

IT. Divisions and Contents. — As it stands at the 
present day, the Bwk of Proverbs begins with the 
general title, “Mishl4 Sheloinoh, the son of David, 
king of Israel”, which is immediately followed by a 
prologue (i, 2-6), stating the aim and importance of the 
entire work: the whole collection aims at imparting 
wisdom and at enabling men to understand all kinds 
of Mashals, The first part of the book (i, 7-ix), 
itself a hortatory introduction to the collection of 
proverbs which follows, is a oommeiidation of wisdom. 
After a deeply religious epigraph (i, 7), the writer, 
speaking like a father, gives a scries of exhortations 
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and warnings to an imagined pupil or disciple. He 
warns him against evil company (i, S-19) ; describes 
to him the advantages attending the pursuit of wis- 
dom, andftthe evils to be avoided by such course (ii) ; 
exhoHs him to obedience, to tnist in God, to the pay- 
ment of legal offerings, to patience under the Divine 
chastisements, and sets forth the priceless value of 
wisdom (iii, 1~26). After sonic miscellaneous pre- 
cepts (iii, 27-35)^ he renews his pressing exhortation 
to wisdom and virtue (iv), and gives several warnings 
against unchaste women (v; vi, 20-35; vii), after the 
first of which are inserted warnings against surety- 
ship, indolence, falsehood, and various vices (vi, 
1-19). At several points (i, 20-33; viii; ix) Wisdom 
herself is introduced as speaking and as displaying 
her charms, origin, and power to men. The style of 
this first part is flowing, and the thoughts therein 
expressed are generally developed in the form of 
connected discourses. Tlie second part of the book 
(x-xxii, 16) has for its distinct heading: ‘‘Mfshlo 
Shelomoh”, and is made up of disconnected sayings 
in couplet form, arranged in no particular order, so 
that it is impossible to give a summary of them. 
In many instances a saying is repeated within this 
large collection, usually in identical terms, at times 
with some slight changes of expression. Appended 
to this second part of the book arc two minor col- 
lections (xxii, 17-xxiv, 22; xxiv, 23-34), chiefly made 
up of aphoristic quatrains. The opening verses 
(xxii, 17-21) of the first appendix rcaue.st attention 
to the “words of the wise“ which follow (xxii, 22- 
xxiv, 22), and which, in a consecutive form recalling 
that of the first part of the book, set forth warnings 
against various excesses. The second appendix 
has for its title: “These also arc words of the wise”, 
and the few proverbs it contains conclude with two 
verses (33, 34), apparently taken over from vi, 10, 11. 
The third part of the book (xxv-xxix) bears the in- 
scription: “These are also Mishl6 Shelomoh, which 
the men of Ezechias, king of Juda, copied out.” 
By their miscellaneous character, their couplet form, 
etc., the proverbs of this third part resemble those of 
x-xxii, 16. Like them also, they are followed by two 
minor collections (xxx and xxxi, 1-9), each supplied 
with its respective title. The first of these minor 
collections has for its heading: “Words of Agur, the 
son of Takeh”, and its principal contents are Ague’s 
meditation on the Divine transcendence (xxx, 2-9), 
and groups of numerical proverbs. The second minor 
collection is inscribed: “The Words of Lamuel, a 
king: the oracle which his mother taught him.” 
In it the queen-mother warns her son against sen- 
suality, drunkenness, and injustice. Nothing is 
known of Agur and Lamuel; their names are j^ssibly 
symbolical. The book concludes with an alphabetical 
poem deiicriptive of the virtuous woman (xxxi, 10-39). 

III. Hebrew Text and Ancient Versions. — A 
close study of the present Hebrew Text of the Book 
of Proverbs proves that the primitive wording of the 
pithy sayings which make up this manual of Hebrew 
wisdom has experienced numerous alterations in the 
course of its transmission. Some of these imperfec- 
tions have, with some probability, been assigned to 
the period during which the maxims of the “wise 
men” were preserved orally. Most of them belong 
undoubtedly to the time after these sententious or 
enigmatic sayings had been written down. The 
Book of Proverbs was numbered among the “Hagio- 
grapha” (writings held by the ancient Hebrews as 
less sacred and authoritative than either the “Law” 
or the “Prophets”), and, in consequence, copyists 
felt naturally less bound to transcribe its text with 
scnipulous accuracy. Ag^in, the copyists of Proverbs 
knew, or at least thought they knew, by memory the 
exact words of the pithy sayings they had to write 
out; hence arose involuntary changes which, once 
introduced, 'were perpetuated or even added to by 


subsequent transcribers. Finally, the obscure or 
enigmatic character of a certain number of m^ms 
led to the deliberate insertion of glosses in the text, 
so that primitive distichs now wrongly appear in the 
form of tristichs, etc. (cf. Knabenbauer^ “Comm. In 
Proverbia”, Paris, 1910). Of the ancient versions 
of the Book of Proverbs, the Septuagint is the most 
valuable. It probably dates from the middle of the 
second century b. c., and exhibits very important 
differences from the Massorctic Text in point of 
omissions, transpositions, and additions. The trans- 
lator was a Jew conversant indeed with the Greek 
language, but had at times to use paraphrases 
owing to the difficulty of rendering Hebrew pithy 
sayings into intelligible Greek. After full allowance 
has be<fn made for the translator’s freedom in render- 
ing, and for the alterations introduced into the primi- 
tive wording of this version by later transcribers and 
revisers, two things remain quite certain: first, the 
Septuagint may occasionally be utilized for the 
discovery and the emendation of inaccurate readings 
in our present Hebrew Text; and next, the most 
important variations which this Greek Version pre- 
sents, especially in the line of additions and trans- 
positions, point to the fact that the translator ren- 
dered a Hebrew original which differed considerably 
from the one embodied in the Massoretic Bibles. It 
is well known that the Sahidic Version of Proverbs 
was made from the Septuagint, before the latter had 
been subjected to recensions, and hence this Coptic 
Version is useful for the control of the Greek Text. 
The present Peshito, or Syriac Version, of the Book 
of Proverbs was probably based on the Hebrew Text, 
with which it generally agrees with regarci to material 
and arrangement. At the same time, it was most 
likely made with respect to the Septuagint, the pecu- 
liar readings of which it repeatedly adopts. The Latin 
Version of Proverbs, which is embodied in the Vul- 
gate, goes back to St. .Jerome, and for the most part 
closely agrees with the Massoretic Text. It is prob- 
able that many of its present deviations from the 
Hebrew in conformity with the Septuagint should 
be Hiferred to later copyists anxious to complete St. 
Jerome’s w'ork by means of the “Vetus Itala”, which 
had been closely made from the Greek. 

IV. Authorship and Date. — The vexed questions 
anent the authorship and date of the collections which 
make up the Book of Proverbs go back only to the 
sixteenth century of our era, when the Hebrew Text 
began to be studi&I more closely than previously. 
They were not even suspected by the cany Prathers 
who, following implicitly the inscriptions in i, 1; x,l; 
xxiv, 1 (which bear direct witness to the Solomonic 
authorship of large collections of proverbs), and 
being misled by the Greek rendering of the titles in 
xxx, 1 ; xxxi, 1 (vfnich docs away altogether with the 
references to Agur and T.«amuel as authors distinct 
from Solomon), regarded Kini; Solomon as the author 
of the whole Boo^ of Proverbs. Nor were they real 
questions for the subsequent writers of the West, 
although these medieval authors had in the Vulgate a 
more faithful rendering of xxx, 1 ; xxxi, 1, which might 
hav^i led them to reject the Solomonic origin of the 
sections ascribed to Agur and Lamuel respectively, 
for in their eyes the words Agur and Lamuel were 
but symbolical names of Solomon. At the present 
dav, most Catholic scholars feel free to treat as non- 
^lomonic not only the tshort sections which are 
ascribed in the Hebrew Text to Agur and Lamuel, 
but also the minor collections which their titles 
attribute to “the wise” (xxii, 16-xxiv, 22; xxiv, 2^ 
34), an(^ the alphabetical poem concerning the vir- 
tuous woman which is appendeil to the whole book. 
With regard to the other parts of th^ work (i-ix; 
x-xxii, 16; xxv-xxix). Catholic writers are wellnigh 
unanimous in ascribing them to Solomon. Bearing 
distinctly in mind the statement in III (A. V. 1./ 
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Kings, iv, 29-32, that, in his great wisdom, Solomon 

spoke 3000 Mashals^\ they have no difficulty in 
adrhitting that this monarch may be the author of 
the much smaller number of proverbs included in 
the three collections in question. Guided by ancient 
Jewish and Christian tradition they feel constrained 
to abide by the explicit titles to the same collections, 
all the more so because the titles in t.he Book of 
Proverbs are manifestly discriminating with regard 
to authorship, and because the title, “These also are 
Mishle Shelomoh, which the men of Kzechias, King 
of Juda, cbi)ied out^| (xxv, 1), in particular, bears 
the impress of definiteness and accuracy. Lastly, 
looking into the contents of these three large collec- 
tions, they do not think that anything found therein 
with respect to style, ideas, historic background etc. 
should compel anyone to give up the traditional 
authorshij), at whatever time — cither under Kze- 
chias, or as lat-e as Ksdras — all the collections em- 
bodied in the Book of Proverbs reached their 
present form and arrangement. A very different 
view concerning the authorship and date of the col- 
lections ascribed to Solomon by their titles is gaining 
favour among iion-Catholic scholars. It treats the 
headings of these collections as no more reliable than 
the titles of tlic Psalms. It maintains that none of 
the collections comes from Solomon^s own hand and 
that the general tenor of t heir content s bespeaks a late 
post-exilic dat e. The following arc the principal argu- 
ments usually set forth in favour of this opinion. In 
these collections there is no challenge of idolatry, 
such as would naturally be expected if they were 
pre-cxilic, and monogamy is everywhere ijresupposed. 
It is very remarkable, too, that throughout no men- 
tion is mad<J of Israel or of any institution peculiar 
to Israel. Again, the subject of those collections is 
not the nation, which apparently no longer enjoys 
its independence, but the individual, to whom wisdom 
appeals in a imjrely ethical, and hence very late, 
manner. The personification of wisdom, in particular 
(chap, viii), is either the direct result of the influence 
of Greek upon Jewish thought, or, if independent of 
Greek philosophy, the product of late Jewdsh meta- 
physics. Finally, the clase spiritual and intellectual 
relation of Proverbs to Kcclesiusticus shows that, 
however great and numerous are the differences in 
detail between them, the two \vorks cannot be sepa- 
rated by an interval of several centuries. Despite 
the conAdence with which some modern scholars urge 
these arguments against the tmditional authorship 
of i -ix; x-xxii, 16; xxv-xxix, a close examination 
of their value leaves one unconvinced of their proving 
force. 

V. Canonicity. — The Book of Proverbs is justly 
numbered among the protocanonical writings of the 
Old Testament. In the first cenkury of our era its 
canonical authority was certainly acknowledged in 
Jewish and Christian circles, for the Sacred Writers 
of the New Testament make a frequent use of its 
contents, quoting them at times '^explicitly as Holy 
Writ (cf. Kom., xii, 19, 20; II eb., xii, 5, (i; James, 
iv, 6, etc.). It is true that certain doubts as to the 
inspiration of the Book of Proverbs, which had jieen 
entertained by ancient rabbis who belonged to the 
School of Shammai, reappeared in the Jewish assembly 
at Jamnia (about a. d. 100); but these were only theo- 
retical difficulties which could not induce the "Jewjsh 
leaders of the time to count this book out of the 
CaiV3n, and which in fact* were there and thei\sct at 
rest for ever. The subsequent assaults of Theodore 
of Mopsuestia (d. 429), of Spinoza (d. 1677), and of 
Le Clcrc (d. 1736) against the inspiration of that 
sacred book left likewise its dinonical autl#ority un- 
shaken. 

For Introdiirtions U) th® Old Testament see Introduction. 
Recent cominuntarins — Catholic: Rohlino (Mainz, 1879); 
LbsAtre (Parw, 1879); Filuon (Paris, 1892); Vioouroux 
(Paris, 1908); Knabendaueb (Paris, 1910). Protestant: 


ZoCKLER (tr. New York, 1870); Delitzsch (tr. Edinburgh, 
1874); Nowack (Leipzig, 1883); Wildedoeh (Freiburg, 1897); 
Frankknberq (Gottingen, 1898): Stiiack (NordliuKon, 1899); 
Toy (New York, 1899). General works: Mf.kjn AN, Satomaiit 
son rhjne, ftfs (Paris, 1890); Chbynb, J oh and Solomon 

(New York, 1899); Kent, The Men of Anciem Lsrncl (New 
York, 1899); Davison, 7'he Wisdom Literature of the Old Testa- 
menl (Lorulun, 1900). 

Francis E. Gigot. 

Providence, Congregations of. — I. Daughters 
OP Providence, founded at Paris, by Madame 
Polaillon (Marie do Liiinague), a devout widow. In 
1643 Madame Polaillon, having obtained letters 
patent from Louis XIIT, opeiud a home to provide 
protection and instriicl.ion for young girls, whom 
beauty, poverty, or parental neglect (exposed to the 
loss of Faith and other spirit ual perils, placing it 
under the proteiition of Providence, with the name 
Seminary of Providence. Among the many who 
sought admission were some cai)able of instructfng 
the rest, and of thijse, seven, who gave evidimee of a 
religious vocation, were selected to form a religious 
community under rules drawn up for their use by 
St. Vincent de Paul at the direct ion of Fran(;ois de 
Gondy, Archbishop of Paris (1617). New letters 
patent were granted by Louis XIV, whose mother, 
Anne of Austria, gave the institute its first fixed abode, 
the Hospital de la Santo in Faubourg Saint-Marcel 
(1651), jirevioiisly a home for convalescents from the 
Hotol-Dieu, a grant confirmed by royal let ters in 1667, 
bestowing on the religious all the privileg(\s, rights, 
and exemptions accorded to hospitals of royal founda- 
tion. llie Archbishop of Paris established other 
houses in various parts of the city, and foundations 
were made first at Metz and Si'dan, where special 
attention was devotiMl to Jewish converts and the 
reclamation of heretics. After two years of probation 
candidates were admit! erl to the simple vows of chas- 
tity, obediem^e, the service of others, and perpetual 
stability. The superior, electiOd every three years, and 
the ecclesiastical superior, appointed by the Arch- 
bishop of Paris, were itssisted in the temporal admin- 
istration of the community hy two pious matrons, 
chosen from among the principal benefactresses. In 
1681 some members of the congregation joined the 
Sisters of Charitable Instruction of the Child Jesus of 
Saint-Maui’, established by Nicolas Barre in I67S, 
thenceforth known as the Ladies of Saint-Maur and 
of Providence; the remaining members became canon- 
esses of the Congregation of Our Lady, foundixl by St. 
Peter Fourier. I’he foregoing congregation became a 
model for others established to carry on a similar 
work in various dioceses of I'rance, whose activities, 
however, came eventually to embrace the administra- 
tion of elementary schools for girls, orphanages, and 
asylums for the blind and deaf mutes, and the care 
of the sick in hosiiitals and t heir own homes. In 1903 
the numbcT of Sisters of Providence in France ex- 
ceeded 10,000. From the original seminary of 
Providence also came the religious who formed the 
nucleus of the Congregation of Christian Union sub- 
sequently estaHishod by M. le Vaehet, a priest whose 
counsids had encouraged Madame Polaillon. 

II^LYOT, Diet, des t.rdres rditj. (Paris, 18 '>9); IIf.imbucher, 
Orden u. Koogrcf/ationrn (P-adprlMirn, 1908); Faideau, V'ic de 
Madame Lumague (Paris, l()r>9); Ifiglements de la nmison ft hos- 
pital dee fiUcs de la I*rovidenre tie Dim (Var\», 1(5.17). 

Florence Rudge McGahan. 

II. Sisters of Providence (St. Mary-of-the- 
Woods). — Among the teaching religious (u*ders that 
originated in France at t.he close of the Revolution was 
the Congregation of the Sisters of Providence of Ruill6- 
sur-Loir, founded in 1806 by M. Jacques-Frangois 
Dujarw, Cur^. of Ruill6 (Sarthe). The soci(ity had a 
struggling existence for several years, but was finally 
established with the collaboration of Josephine Zo6 
dll Roscoat, the first superior general. Mother du 
Roscoat was of an ancient noble Breton family and 
was renowned for her piety, charity, and zeal. Many 
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followed her to Ruill6 and the community prospered. 
Though the sisters devoted themselves to various 
works of mercy and charity, the instruction of youth 
was their primary object. They soon had schools 
not only throughout the diocese, but in distant coun- 
tries also. In 1839 Rt. llcv. Simon-Gabriel Brut6, 
first Bishop of Vincennes, commissioned his vicar- 
general, Mgr de la Hailandiere, to return to his native 
country to procure priests aiul religious teachers for 
his immense diocese. Scarcely had he arrived in 
France when the death of Bishop Brut6 was an- 
nounced, followed by the appointment of Mgr de la 
Hailandiere as his successor. The newly-consecrated 
bishop obtained from Mother Mary a colony of reli- 
gious for Indiana. Six sisters, under the leadership of 
Mother Tlicodore Guerin, a woman of exceptional 
qualifications and high spiritual attainments, reached 
wieir home in the New World, 22 Oct., 1840. Instead 
of being established in the episcopal city, as they had 
been led to expect, they were taken to a densely 
wooded country, where only the foundation of a 
building for them was completed; and they were 
obliged to find shelter in a neighbouring farmhouse, 
one room and a corn loft being at their d isposal . After 
a few weeks the community obtained sole possession 
of this house, which then bccarne the mother-house, 
called St. Mary-of-the- Woods. In the summer of 
1841 the new building being comjdt'ted, a board- 
ing school was opened with seven pupils. In 1841 
another member from the French mother-house ar- 
rived at St. Maiy*s, Irma Le Fer de la Motte, Sister 
St. Francis Xavier, who became mistress of novices. 

The foundress showed her foresight and capacity 
for organization and administration, in an educational 
plan providing for the advanced studies and culture 
of the time. As early as 1846, a charter was granted 
by the State empowering the institution to confer 
academic honours and collegiate degrees. While the 
new foundation prospered, many sufferings and hard- 
ships were endured, arising from the rigours of the 
climate, poverty, isolation, a foreign language, 
troublesome subjects, and the like. The ke(‘nest 
trial of all was misunderstanding with the bishop. 
It lasted seven years. At the Seventh Council of Balti- 
more, the bishop placed his difficulties before the 
assembly and offered his resignation, at the same time 
strongly denouncing the Sisters of Providence. In 
1847, just as he had informed Mother Theodore that 
he deposed her from her office as superior-g(‘neral (in 
which she had, with his consent, been confirmed for 
life), released her from her vow’s, and dismissed her 
from her congregation, the Papal Brief appointing 
Bishop Bazin to the See of Vincennes was received 
from Rome. The death of Mother Theodore occurred 
14 May, 1856, and so eminent was her holiness that 
preliminaries have been undertaken for introducing 
the cause of her beatification at Rome. 

The sisters take simple vows. The postulantship, 
two months, is followed by a novitiate of two years, 
at the end of which vows are taken for three years, 
renewed then for five years, if the subject is satisfac- 
tory and desires to persevere. A year of second novi- 
tiate precedes the final and perpetual vows. This 
year, during which the nuns devote themselves en- 
tirely to the spiritual life, is passed at the mother- 
house. A course of normal training is carried on in 
connexion with the novitiate proptTly so called, and 
summer sessions are held during the vacation for all 
teachers who return to the mother-house for the 
annual retreat. The administrative faculty is an elec- 
tive body comprising a superior-general and three 
assistants, a secretary, procuratrix, treasurer, and a 
general chapter. The rules and constitutions received 
final approval from the Holy See in 1887. Among 
prominent members of the order w-ere: Sister St. 
Francis Xavier (Irma Le Fer de la Motte), b. at St. 
Servan, Brittany, 16 April, 1818; d. at St. Mary-of- 


the-Woods, 30 Januaiy. 1856, whose life has been 
published under the title ''An Apostolic Woman’*, 
and Sister M. Joseph (Elvire le Fer de la Motte) ^b. 
at St. Servan, 16 February, 1825; d. at St. Mary-of- 
the-Woods, 12 December, 1881, a sketch of whose life^ 
has been published in French. The sisters conduct 
parochial schools and academies in the Archdioceses 
of Baltimore, Boston, and Chicago; in the Dioceses of 
Indianapolis, Ft. Wayne, Peoria, and Grand Rapids; 
orphanages at Vincennes and Terre Haute; an in- 
dustrial school at Indianapolis; a college four miles 
west of Terre Haute. Statistics for 191(1 are: 937 
sisters; 68 parochial schools: 15 academies; 2 orphan 
asylums; 1 industrial school; 20,C)(X) children. 

Sister Mary Theodosia. 

III. SiSn'ERS OF Providence op Charity. — The Sis- 
ters of Providence, know'n also as Sisters of Charity, 
w'cre founded in Montreal, Canada, 25 March, 1843, un- 
der the Rule of St. Vincent de Paul, by Rt. Rev. Ignace 
Bourget. In December, 1861, a branch of the order, 
with intent ion to form a mother-house, was established 
at Kingston, Ontario, under the protection of Rt. 
Rev. Edward J. Iloran, then bishop of that diocese. 
hVom this establishment four sisters were sent in 
November, 1873, to open a mission in Holyoke, Massa- 
chusetts. In 1892 this branch of the order, with 
permission of the Holy See, became a diocesan es- 
tablishment, with Rt. Rev. Thomas D. Beaven, 
Bishop of Springfield, Massachusetts, as ecclesiastical 
superior. There are no lay sisters in the order, and 
the members are devoted exclusively to the works 
of charity. Since they became diocesan their mein- 
bt'rship approximates three hundred, and the in- 
stitutes of charity entmsted to their management 
have been multiidied. In the present year (1908) 
they have in charge four diocesan hospitals and one 
sanatorium, with an annual total of about five thou- 
sand patients treated therein. Connected with these 
hospitals is a training school for pupil nurses, and the 
sisters also receive a professional training and per- 
sonally care for and supervise the treatment of their 
patients. They have two orphan asylums, caring for 
about three hundred children; an infant asylum of 
modern construction capable of sheltering one hun- 
dred and fifty lit tie ones, ranging from infancy to six 
years. Their duties also extend to the aged of both 
sexes. They care for one hundred and forty aged 
and infirm women, and for eighty aged men, in three 
separate homes of recent construction. They have 
two homes for worlAng girls, and the provisions of 
their rlile permit them to undertake any work of 
charity which the bishop of the diocese may see fit 
to place in their keeping. (See Charity, Sisters of. 
Sistera of Charily of Providence.) 

Sister Mary of Providence. 

ft 

IV. Sisters of Providence of Saint Annb^ 
founded at Turin in 1834 by the Marchesa Julia Falletti 
de Barolo for the care of children and the sick. The 
order was approved^ by the Holy See 8 March, 1848. 
Its mother-house is at Florence, and there are daugh- 
ter institutions at Bagnoria, Castelfidardo, and Assisi, 
wheng the sisters conduct the industrial school of 
San Francesco, founded in 1902. In Rome their two 
infant asylums of St. Anne (Via dei Gracchi) and the 
Sacred Heart (Via Conde) harbour three hundred 
chi^en. At Secunilerabad in the Diocese of Hyder- 
abad, India, they have a convent where they educate 
European and Eurasian girfe, and they also conchict 
a school at Kazipet in the same diocese. In Italian 
Eritrea they have a home for children redeemed from 
slavery. 

IIeimbucveBi Orden u . KiMigregaiionent III (Paderborn, 1908), 
387. 

Blanche M.^ Kelly. 

V. Sisters of Providence op the Institute op 
Charity, an offshoot from the Sisters of Providence^ 
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founded by Jean-Martin Moye in France in 1762 for 
teaching poor girls and tending the sick. Their pres- 
ent existence, constitution, and religious character arc 
« due to Antonio Rosmini, of whose institute they really 
form a part. In 1831, at the request of Abbe liOwen- 
bruck, the French sisters received into their house at 
Portieux four pious but uneducated young women 
from the Val d* Ossola and neighbouring Swiss valleys. 
This priest, one of the moving spirits in the Institute 
of Charity then beginning at Domodossola, wished 
these young women to receivii a religious training at 
Portieux and then to found a house in Italy. They 
returned in 1832 and joined a community already or- 
ganized at I^oeariio in Ticino, and designed to be a 
novitiate as well as a school for the poor. IIp provided 
no funds, however, an<l though they opened a school, 
being but slenderly edueated they could get no sala- 
ries as recognized teachers. This bad management in- 
duced Rosmini to int(;rvene. He reformed their rule 
to suit it to its new conditions, and then (reforward had 
to assume entire responsibility for them. Thus they 
wx'ro from the first a distinct body, the “Rosminiane^^ 
as the Italians call them. A house for novices and 
school for the education of teaching sistc^rs was formed 
at Domodossola in a former Ursuline convent. The 
Holy See in its solemn approval of the Institute of 
Charity in 1839 gave an indirect recognition of the 
sisters also, .as adoi)ted children of the institute. From 
tliat time they have steadily inenrased. The order is 
mainly contemplative; but, when necessary, they un- 
dertake .any (iharitable work suitabhr to women, es- 
pecially the teaching of girls and young children, visit- 
ing th(^ sick, and instru<rting in Christian doctrine, 
llie central house's have smalh;r est ablishments ema- 
nating from and (h^pending upon them. For eacdi of 
these groups there is one suiierioross, elected by the 
professed sisters for three years, and eligible for three 
years more. Aided by assistants, she appoints a pro- 
curatrix over each lesser establishment and assigns the 
grades and most of the offices. All the sisters return to 
tht^ir ccmtral house eveay summer for a retreat and to 
hold a chafiter for the (Section of oflicers. The noviti- 
ate lasts thn?e years; the usual three vows are then 
taken, at first for three years, then citluT renewed or 
made perpetual . I n each dio(H*se the bishop is protector. 

There are houses in Italy, l^mgland, and Wjiles. In 
Italy therc^ were in 1908 .about (\00 sisters and tiO nov- 
ices. They have 01 establishmcmts, ino.st of which are 
elementary schools for childran and girls; there are 
also several boarding-schools for girls, a few orph.an- 
ages, and a home? for poor old men. They are scattered 
in nine diocesc's, some in Pmdmont, others in Lom- 
bardy. The jirincipal houses are those of Horgomaiw^ro, 
the central house for Italy, Domodossola, Intra, ancl 
Biella. The English branch began in 1813 on t he initi- 
ative of Lady Mary Arundel, who had taken a house 
at Loughborough in order to aid the Fathers of the In- 
stitutcj in that mission. Into this house?, fitted as a 
convent, she received two Italiait sisters, t he first nuns 
to wear a religious habit in the English Mitllands since 
the Reformation. A year later they opened a girls' 
and infants' school, which was the first dH,y-sc^Jool for 
the poor taught by nuns in England. The first Eng- 
lish superioress w.as Mary Agnes Amherst, niece of the 
Earl of Shrew'sbury. Under her rule the present 
central house was built .at Loughborough. A board- 
ing-school and middle and elementary schools are con- 
, deleted by the nuns. There are six other gst.ablish- 
ments. At St. Etheldreda's in liondon and at Whit- 
wick, Rugby, and Bexhill they have girls' and infants* 
schools, at Cardiff, two houses, one for visiting the 
sick and aiding the poor, ahd the other a secondary 
school and pupil-teachers' centre. Whitwick and St. 
David's, Cardiff, ar« the only places in which their 
work is not auxiliary to that of.the Fathers of the In- 
stitute. (See Rosminians.) 

^ William Henst Pollard. 


Providence, Diocese op (Piiovidentiensib). Is 
co-extfinsive with the State of Rhode Island. When 
erected (17 Feb., 1872) it included also that portion 
of south-c.astorn Massachusetts which tias since 14 
March, 1904, been set off as the Diocese of Fall River 
(q. v.). It thus embraces an entire state, the majority 
of whose population is Roman Catholic (State Cen- 
sus, 1905). The city of Providence was the residence 
of the Bishop of Hartford from the establishment of 
that 8(30 in 1844 (see Hartfohd, Diocese of). In 
1847 a Brief .authorizing this transfer of residence was 
obtained from the Propaganda. 

The first appearance of Roman Catholic worship 
in the colony of Rhode Island W'as in the latter part 
of 1780, when tin? French army under Rochambeau 
encamped at Newport and Providence. It is known 
that there were several chaplains with the army who 
often said Mass publicly. Shortly afterwards (Feb., 
17<S3) the colonial legislature rey)ealcd the .act dis- 
fran(?hising Roman Catholi(?s. The Negro uprising in 
Guadeloupe, which follow(?d the French Revolution, 
drove several Catholic families (French) t(^ Newport 
and Bristol. In Newport also about 1808 there died 
one Joseph Wiseman, Vice-Consul to His Catholic 
Majesty of Spain. The building of Fort Adams at 
New}>ort and the beginnings of the cotton-mill in- 
dustry in Pawtucket brought in some Catholics to 
these parts in the twenties. The first priest assigned 
to Rhode Island was the Rev. Robert Woodley in 
1828. The first land owned in the state for church 
purposes was purch.ased in Newport in 1828. During 
the thirties the growth was gradual and fluctuating. 
It w'as only in November, 1837, that Mass was said 
for the first time in Providence in a C.atholic church 
built for that purpose. In 1812 another parish w'as 
erected in Providcince, but w^hen Bishop Tyler (see 
Hautfoud) died in June, 1849, there were but six 
small parishes in the state. The famine in Ireland 
(1848) brought thousands to these parts who found 
work in the factories, foundries, machine shops, and 
jewelry shops then bc'ginning to flourish in Rhode 
Island. During the fift ies most of the still large and 
important Knglisli-spe.aking parishes were established; 
several costly church(?s w-erc attempted; an orphan 
.asylum w as founded ; and a few very primitive schools 
were begun. The Knowuiothing Movement in March, 
1855, disturbed C.atlu)lic3 because of threats against 
the convent. In the sixties the growrth w'as appre- 
ci.able but not extraordinary, and most of the congre- 
gations were in debt with very little to show for it— 
an evidence of their extreme poverty. When Bishop 
M(?Farland left Providence in 1872 to fix his residence 
at Hartford, he left behind him a poor cathedral and 
episcopal residence and a debt of $16,000 — so unable 
or so indifft^ront w'as his flock to second his admirable 
zeal and devotion. 

Thomas Francis Hendricken, the first Bishop of 
Providence, w'as born in Kilkenny 5 May, 1827. He 
made his preliminary studies at St. Kieran's College, 
Kilkenny, which he .attended in 1844. He took up 
the study of theology at Maynooth in 1847 and was 
ordained by Bishop OTleilly of Hartford at All 
Hallow's College in 1851. After a short period as 
assistant and pastor of a small parish he was trans- 
fcrrcxl to W’atc'rbury, C<>nn., where he proved to be 
a successful church builder. He transformed the 
parish and 8(?emod to be equal to any financial bur- 
den. perhaps because of this rcmarkal)le talent he 
recommended himself to Bishop McFarland as the 
man best fitted for the heavy labours that then 
awaited the first Bishop of Providence. He was con- 
secrated bishop in the cathedral at Providence on 
April 28, 1872, by Ardibishop McCloskey of New 
Yc^rk, the metropolitan of the province. He set to 
W(>rk at once to build an episcopal residence and a 
suitable cathedral. He had no soonei; begun than the 
panic set in.' Nothing daunted, and in spite of failing 
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health, he began a tour of his diocese to collect, and 
succeeded in raising some hundreds of thousands of 
dollars in a few years, so that when he died (May, 
1886) the neiv cathedral was almost completed without 
any debt encumbering it. It was during his epis- 
copate that the French Canadian Catholics began to 
come to the diocese in considerable numbers, first to 
Woonsocket and tlien to the various mill towns along 
the little streams of tlie lllackstone and the Paw- 
tuxet, and above all to Fall Kiver. The bishop, en- 
grossed with other things, did not realize apparently 
the magnitude of the problem, and his attempts to 
deal with it were not infrequently a cause of anxiety 
and pain to himself and others. 

Rt. Rev. Matthew Harkins succeeded Bishop Hen- 
dricken after an interval of eleven months. Born in 
Boston 17 Nov., 1845, educated at the Boston Latin 
School, Holy Cross College, and Douai College in 
France, he made his theological studies at Saint 
Siilpice (Paris), where he was ordained in 1869. The 
Vatican Council took place while he was continuing 
his studies in Rome. Made pastor of Arlington in 
1876, he was transferred to St. James’ parish, Boston, 
in 1884, in succession to Bishop Ilcaly of Portland 
and Archbishop Williams of Boston, its former pas- 
tors. On the 14 April, 1887, Bishop Harkins was 
consecrated in the new (uncompleted) Cathedral of 
Sts. Peter and Paul in Providence which had first 
been oi)ened a year before for the obsequies of his 
predecessor. A man of wide reading, acute mind, and 

J udicial temperament, a lover of order and method, 
le has devoted himself to the task of organizing his 
diocese, lie has particularly made his own the dio- 
cesan charities. The orphan asylum begun in 1851, 
transferred in 1862, had always obtained a precarious 
income from fairs and donations, and for these he 
Biibstitutcd parochial assessments. Through the gen- 
erosity of Joseph Banigan the Home for the Aged in 
Pawtucket was built in 1881. Mr. Banigan also 
built the large St. Maria W’orking Girls' Home in 
Providence in 1894 at a cost of S80,0()(), and either 
gave in his lifetime or loft by will (1897) sums of 
$25,000 or more to nearly every diocesan charity. 
St. Joseph’s Hospital was begun in 1891 and the St. 
Vincent de Paul Infant Asylum in the following year; 
the Working Boys’ Home began in 1807, the House 
of the Good Shepherd in 1904, Nazareth Home (a 
day-nursery, that al.so supplies nurses in the homos of 
the poor) in 1906. In Woonsocket and Newport and 
other parts of the diocese similar cliaritable institu- 
tions have been erected at the .suggestion and advice 
of Bishop Harkins. Almost twenty parishes out of a 
total of seventy-nine are exclusively French Cana- 
dian, while there are a few small parishes of mixed 
French and Kngli.sh-speaking Catholics. In the last 
fifteen years (1911) the Italians have come to Provi- 
dence and the vicinity in large numbers, so that now 
there are perhaps between thirty and forty thousand 
of them in the dioce.se. Two churches for the Italians 
were dedicated in Providence in 1910 and other 
smaller parishes provide for their needs in the out- 
lying districts. The four colonies of Poles have four 
Polish parishes, while the Portuguese have one in 
Providence. (3ne Syrian parish in Central Falls 
ministers to some of the Orientals in these parts. 

Parochial schools are established in the greater num- 
ber of the English-speaking parishes of the cities. 
Thus out of seventeen English-speaking parishes 
in Providence, nine have large and well-equipped 
schools; of the four in Pawtucket, three have schools; 
the three pari.shes in Newport have schools. The 
others are either very small or heavily in debt or 
unable to procure suitable teachers. Among the 
French Canadians, with whom the church school is 
at patriotic as well as a religious institution, it is 
rare to find a.parisli without its school. Religious 
women are usually the teachers (in ten schools, the 


Sisters of MerejOi in only three are there Brothers 
for the larger boys. La Salle Academy, a diocesan 
High School of which the bishop is president, obtained 
a university charter from the state (1910). The^ 
teachers are diocesan priests (for the classics) and* 
Christian Brothers. It is conveniently situated in 
Providence. One day high school (St. Francis 
Xavier’s Academy) and two boarding schools (Bay- 
view, Sisters of Mercy, and Elmhurst, Religious of 
the Sacred Heart) provide similar training for the 
girls. In all there are some eighteen thousand chil- 
dren receiving Catholic training in the diocese. 

A diocesan weekly paper, the “Providence Visitor”, 
sanctioned by the bishop and edited by diocesan 
priests, has a considerable influence among the Cath- 
olics of tne state. The Catholic Club for men, es- 
tablished in 1909, has its own home in Providence and 
a large and influential membership. The Catholic 
Woman’s Club, established in 1901, has a member- 
ship of four hundred ami is noted for considerable 
literary and social activity. Although in a numerical 
majority. Catholics do not exert any perceptible in- 
fluence on ])ublic life. They receive their share of 
elective offices, the last two governors, the one a 
democrat, the other a republican, being Catholics. 
Frequently the mayors and other city officials are 
Catholics. There has, however, never been a Catholic 
judge of a superior court. 

The clergy until recently was nearly exclusively 
diocesan. From 1878 to 1899 the Jesuits had St. 
Jo.soph’s pansh in Providence, out left there, as tliere 
was no prospect of opening a college. Now various 
small communities of men have parishes in outlying 
districts, W'estcrly (1905, Marist Fathers), Ports- 
mouth (1907, Congregation of the Holy Ghost), 
Natick (1899, Sacred Heart Fathers); in 1910 the 
Dominicans began a new pari.sli between Pawtucket 
and Providence. The Catholic population of the 
diocese, approximately from 250,000 to 275,000, live 
for the most part in the dt'usely inhabited Providence 
County, only eighteen parishes, and several of them 
very small, existing in the four other counties of the 
8tat(‘, while there arc sixty-one in Providencjc county. 

History of the Catholic Church in New Enyland: Diocese of 
Providence^ I; Chancery Records. 

Austin Dowling. 

Providence, Divine (Lat., Provitlentia; Greek, 
irphvoia ). — Providence in general, or foresight, is 
a function of the vii<-ue of prudence, and may be 
defined as the practical reason, adapting means to an 
end. As applied to God, Providence is God Himself 
considered in that act by which in His wdsdom He 
so orders all events wif-hin the universe that the end 
for which it was created may be realized. That end 
is that all creatures should manifest the glory of 
God, and in particular that man should glorify Him, 
recognizing in nature the work of His hand, serving 
Him in obedience and love, and thereby attaining 
to the full devclopifient of his nature and to eternal 
happiness in God. The universe is a system of 
real beings created by God and directed by Him to 
this supreme end, the (joncurrence of God being neces- 
sary Tor all natural operations, whether of things 
animate or inanimate, and still more so for operations 
of the supernatural order. God preserves the uni- 
verfijp in being; He acts in and with every creature 
in each and all its activities. In spite of sin, which 
is due Jio the wilful perversion of human liber^.y,. 
acting with the concurrence, but contrary to the 
puipose and intention of God and in spite of evil 
which is the consequence of sin. He directs all, even 
evil and sin itself, to th? final end for which the uni- 
verse was created. All these operations on God’s 
part, with the exception of creation, are •attributed 
in Catholic theology/,o Divine Providence. 

The Testimony o] Universal Belief . — For all re- 
ligions, whether Christian or pagan, belief in Provi- 
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dence, understood in the wider sense of a superhuman 
being who governs the universe and directs the 
couri^ of human affairs with definite purpose and 
beneficent design, has always been a very real and 
practical belief. Prayer, divination, blessing and 
cujTse, oracle and sacred rite, all testify to a belief 
in some over-ruling power, divine or quasi-divine in 
character; and such phenomena are found in every 
race and tribe, however uncivilized or dcgrarlcd. We 
find it, for instance, not only amongst the savages of 
to-day, but also among the early Greeks, who, 
though they do not appear to have clearly distin- 
guished between Providence and Fate, and though 
their gods were little more than glorified human 
beings, subject to human frailty and marred by 
human passion, they none the less watched oarer the 
home and the family, took sides in human warfare, 
and were the protectors and avengers of mankind. 
The intimate connexion of the gods with human af- 
fairs was even more marked in the religion of the 
early Romans, who had a special god to look after 
each detail of their daily life, their labours in the 
field, and the business of the state. The ancient 
religions of the East present the same characteristics. 
Auramazda, the supreme god of the Persians during 
the period of the great kings, is the ruler of the world, 
the maker of kings and nations, who punishes the 
wicked and hearkens to the prayers of the good 
(see cuneiform inscriptions translated by Casartelli 
in the **Hist. of Relig.”, 11, 13 sq.). A similar no- 
tion prevailed in Egypt. All things are in God’s 
gift. Tic loves the obedient and humbles the proud, 
rewards the good and smites the wicked (Henouf, 
100 so.). Osiris, the king of the gods, judges the world 
according to his will, and to all nations, p;ust, present, 
and future, gives his commands (op. cit., 218 sq.). 
Amon Ra-is, the lord of the thrones of the earth, the 
end of all existence^ the support of all things, just of 
heart when one cries to him, deliverer of the poor 
and oppressed (op. cit., 225 sq.). Assyrian and 
Babylonian records ar<', no less cl<?ar. Marduk, the 
lord of the universe, shows mercy to all, imidants 
fear in their hearts, and controls their lives; while 
Shamash directs the law of nature, and is the supreme 
god of heaven and earth (Jastrow, 2%, 300, 301). 
The books of the Avesta, though they depict a dualis- 
tic system, represent the good god, Mazdah Ahura, 
with his court, as helping those who worship him 
against the principle of evil (Hist, of Relig., II, H). 
In the dualism of the Gnostic theories, on the other 
hand, the world is shut off from the supreme gotl, 
Bythos, who has nothing tlircctly to do with human 
alTairs before or after the incarnation. This idea 
of a remote and transcendent deity was probably de- 
rived from Greek philosophy. Socrates certainly 
ailmitted Providence, and believed m inspiration and 
divination; but for Aristotle the doctrine of Provi- 
dence was mere opinion. It is true that the world 
w^ for him the instrument and expression of the 
Divine thought, but God Himself lived a life wholly 
apart. The Epicureans explicitly denied Providence, 
on the ground that if God cares for men He can be 
neither happy nor good. Everything is due, tj;icy 
said, to chance or free will. On both these points 
they were opposed by the Stoics, who insisted that 
God mu^t love men, otherwise the very notion of 
God would be destroyed (Plutarch, “De comm. 
notit.”, 32; ”De stoic, rpp.”, 38). They also at- 
tempted to prove the action or existence of provi- 
dence from the adaptation of means to ends in nature, 
in which evil is merely an accident, a detail, or a 
punishment. On the other j^and, the notions of 
^d, nature, force, and fate were not cleifrly dis- 
tinguished fey the Stoics, who regarded them os 
practically the same thhig. While even Cicero, who 
works out the argument from adaptation at con- 
siderable length in his ”I)e natura deorum”, ends 


unsatisfactorily with the statement, “Magna Dii 
curant, parva negligunt”, as his ultimate solution 
of the problem of evil (n. 51-66). 
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Socrate (Paris, 1909); PluTarch, De communibus notitiis; 
Idem, De atoicorum repugnantiis; Lb Page Kbnouf, Lectures 
on the Origin and Growth of Religion, as illustrated by the Re- 
ligions of Ancient Egypt (London, 1880); Sayce, The Religion 
of Ancient Egypt and Babylonia (Edinburgh, 1902); Tolman, 
Anment Persian Lexicon and Texts (New York, 1908); Zeller, 
Stoics, Epicureans, and Sc&ptics (London, 1880). 

The Testimony of Scripture , — ^Though the tenn 
Providence is applied to God only tlirce times in 
Scripture (Ecel., v, 5; Wis., xiv, 3; Judith, ix, 5), 
and once to Wisdom (Wis., vi, 17), the general doc- 
trine of Providence is consistently taught throughout 
both the 0\(\ and New Testaments. God not only 
implt nts in the nature of things the potentiality of 
fiituro development (Gen., i, 7, 12, 22, 28; viii, 17; 
ix, 1, 7; xii, 2; xv, 5), but in this development, as 
in all the operations of nature, Ho co-operates; so 
that ill Scriptural language what nature does God 
is said to do (Gen., ii, 5, cf. 0; vii, 4, cf. 10; vii, 19- 
22, cf. 23; viii, 1, 2, cf. 5 sq.). Seed time and har- 
vest, cold and heat, summer and winter, the clouds 
and the rain, the fruits of the earth, life itself alike 
are His gift (Gen., ii, 7; viii, 2; Ps. cxlvi, 8, 9; 
xxviii; ciii; cxiviii; Job, xxxviii, 37; Joel, ii, 21 sq.; 
Ecclus., xi, M). So too with man. Man tills the 
ground (Gen., iii, 17 sq.; iv, 12; ix, 20), but human 
labours without Divine assistance are of no avail 
(Ps. cxxvi, 1; lix, 13; Prov., xxi, 31). Even for an 
act of sin, Divine concurrence is necessary. Hence 
in Scripture the expressions “God hardened Pharao’s 
heart” (Ex., vii, 3; ix, 12; x, 1, 20, 27; xi, 10; xiv, 
8), “Pharao’s heart was hardened” (Ex., vii, 13: 
viii, 19, 32; ix, 7, 35), “Pharao hardened his heart’’ 
(viii, 15) and “Pharao did not set his heart to do it” 
(vii, 23), or “hearkened not” (vii, 4; viii, 19), or 
“increased his sin” (ix, 34), are practically synonv- 
mous. God is the sole ruler of the world (Job, 
xxxiv, 13). His will governs all things (Ps. cxiviii, 
8; Job, ix, 7; Is., xl, 22-0; xliv, 24-8; Ecclus., 
xvi, 18-27; Esther, xiii, 9). He loves all men (Wis., 
xi, 25, 27), de.siros the salvation of all (Is., xiv, 22; 
Wis., xii, 16), and His providence extends to all 
nations (Dent., ii, 19; Wis., vi, 8; Is., Ixvi, 18). 
He desires not the death of a sinner, but rather that 
he should repent (Ezech., xviii, 20-32; xxxiii, 11; 
Wis., xi, 24) ; for He is afeove all things a merciful 
God and a (iod of much c()mpas.sion (Ex., xxxiv, 6; 
Num., xiv, IS; Deut., v, 10; Ps. xxxii, 5; cii, 8-17; 
cxliv, 9; Ecclus., ii, 23). Yet He is a just God, as 
well as a Saviour (Is., xiv, 21 ). Hence both good and 
evil proceed from Him (Lam., iii, 38; Amos, iii, 6; 
Is., xiv, 7; Eccl., vii, 15; Ecclus., xi, 14), good as a 
bounteous gift freely bestowed (Ps. cxliv, 16; Eccl., 
V, 18; 1 Par., xxix, 12-4), evil iis the consequence 
of sin (Lam., iii, 39; Joel ii, 20; Amos, iii, 10, 11; 
Is., V, 4, 5). For God rewards men according to their 
works (Lam., iii, 64; Job, xxxiv, 10-7; Ps. xvii, 27; 
Ecclus., xvi, 12, 13; xi, 28; I Kings, xxvi, 23), their 
thoughts, and their devices (Jer., xvii, 10; xxxii, 19; 
Ps. vii, 10). From His anger there is no escape 
(Job, ix, 13; Ps. xxxii, 16, 17; Wis., xvi, 13-8); and 
none can prevail against Him (Ecclus., xviii,l; Wis., 
xi, 22-3; Prov., xxi, 30; Ps. ii, 1-4; xxxii, 10; 
Judith, xvi, 16, 17). If the wicked are spared for a 
time (Jer., xii, 1; Job, x:d, 7-15; Ps. Ixxii, 12-3; 
Eccl., viii, 12), they will ultimately receive their 
deserts if they do not repent (Jer., xii, 13-7; Job, 
xxi, 17, 18; xxvii, 13-23); while the good, though 
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they may suffer for a time, are comforted by God 
(Ps. xc, 15; Is., li, 12), who will build them up, and 
will not cease to do them good (Jer., xxxi, 28 sq.; 
xxxii, 41^ For in spite of the wicked, God^s counsels 
are never changed or thwarted (Is., xiv, 24r~7; xliii, 
13; xlyi, 10; Ps. xxxii, 11; cxlviii, 6). Evil He con- 
verts into good (Gen., 1, 20; cf. Ps. xc, 10); and 
suffering He uses as an instrument whereby to train 
men up as a father traineth up his children (Deut., 
viii, 1-6; Ps. Ixv, 10-2; Wis., xii, 1, 2); so that in 
very truth the world fighteth for the just (Wis., xvi, 
17). 


The teaching of the Old Testament on Providence 
is assumed by Our Jjord, who draws therefrom prac- 
tical lessons both in regard to confidence in. God 
(Matt., vi, 25-33; vii, 7-11; x, 28-31; Mark, xi,T22-4; 
Luke, xi, 9-13; John, xvi, 26, 27) and in regard to 
the lorgiveness of our enemies (Matt., v, 39-45; 
Luke, vi, 27-38); while in St. Paul it becomes the 
b.'isis of a definite and systematic theology. To the 
Athenians in the Areopagus Paul declares (1) that 
God made the universe and is its supreme Lord 
(Acts, xvii, 24); (2) that He sustains the universe in 
its existence, giving life and breath to all things 
(verse 25), and hence, Jis the source whence they all 
proceed, must Himself lack nothing nor stand in need 
of any human service; (3) that He hius directed the 
growth of nations and their distribution (verse 26), 
and (4) this to the end that they should seek Him 
(verse 27) in Whom we live and move and have our 
being, and whose offspring we are (verse 28). Being 
therefore the offspring of God, it is absurd for us to 
liken Him to things inanimate (verse 29), and though 
God has borne with this ignorance on man’s part for 
a time, now He demands penance (verse 30), and, 
having sent Christ, Whose authority is guaranteed by 
His Resurrection, has appointed a day when the 
world shall be judged by Him in justice (verse 31). 
In the Epistle to the Romans the supernatural charac- 
ter of Divine Providence is further evolved, and the 
doctrine of Providence becomes identical with that 
of grace. Nature manifests so clearly the power and 
the divinity of God that failure to recognize it is 
inexcusable (Rom., i, 20-2). Hence God in His 
anger (verse IS) gives man over to the desires of his 
heart (verse 24), to a reprobate sense (verse 28). 
Some day He will vindicate Himself (ii, 2-5), ren- 
dering to every man according to his works (ii, 6-8; 
cf. 11 Cor., V, 10; Gal., vi, 8), his knowledge (Rom., 
ii, 9 sq.), and his secret thoughts (ii, 16); but for the 
present He forbears (iii, 26; cf. ix, 22; II Peter, ii, 
9) and is ready to justify all men freely through the 
redemption of Jesus Christ (Rorn., iii, 22, 24, 25); 
for all men stand in need of God’s help (iii, 23). 
Christians, moreover, having already received the 
grace of redemption (v, 1), should glory in tribulation, 
knowing that it is but a trial wfiich strengtheneth 
patience and hope (v, 3, 4) . For the graces that are 
to come are far greater than those already received 
(v, 10 sq.) and far more abundant than the con- 
sequences of sin (v, 17). Life everlasting is promised 
to U.S (v, 21); but unaided we can do nothing to gain 
it (viij 18-24). It is the grace of Christ that delivers 
us (vii, 25) and makes us co-heirs with Him (viii, 17). 
Yet we must also suffer with Him (verse 17) and be 
patient (verse 25), knowing that all things work to- 

f ether, for good to them that love God; for God in 
[is Providence has regarded us with love from all 
eternity, has predestined us to be made conformable 
to the image of His Son, that He might be the first- 
born of many brethren, has called us (II Thes., ii, 13), 
has justified us (Rom., v, 1; I Cor., vi 11), and even 
now has begun to accomplish within us the work 



tons, entirely unmerited (Rom 


ix. 11-2). 


It extends to all men (Rom., ii, 10; I Tim., ii, 4). 
even to the reprobate Jews (Rom., xi, 26 sq.).; ana 
by it all God’s dealings with man are regulated 
(Eph., i, 11). 

j^he Testimony of the Fathers is, it need hardly* be 
said, perfectly unanimous from the very outset. Even 
those Fathers — and they arc not many — who do not 
treat expressly of the subject use the doctrine of 
Providence as the basis of their teaching, both dog- 
matic and practical (e. g. Clement, *T Epis. ad Cor.”, 
xix sq., xxvii, xxviii in “P. G.”, I, 247-54, 267-70). 
God governs the whole universe [Aristides, ”Apol.”, 
I, XV in “Texts and Studies” (1891), 35, 50; “Anon, 
cpis. ad Diog.”, vii in “P. G.”, II, 1175 sq.; Origen, 
“Contra Celsum”, IV, n. 75 in “P. G.”, XI, 1146; St. 
Cyprifin, “Lib. de idol. van.”, viii, ix in “P. L.”, IV^ 
596-7 ; St. John Chrysostom, “ Ad eos qui scandalizati 
sunt”, V in “P. G.”, LII, 487; St. Augustine, “De 
gen. ad lit.”, V, xxi, n. 42 in “P. L.”, XXXIV, 335-8; 
St. Gregory the Great, “Lib. moral.”, XXXII, n. 7 in 
“P. L.’“ LXXVI, 637 sq.; XVI, xii in “P. L.”, Ixxv, 
1126]. It extends to every individual, adapting itself to 
the needs of each (St. John Chrysostom, “ Horn, xxviii in 
Matt.”, n. 3 in “P. G.”, Lvll, 354), and embraces 
even what we think is due to our own initiative (Horn, 
xxi, n. 3 in “P. G.”, 298). All things are created and 
governed with a view to man, to the development of 
his life and his intelligence, and to the satisfaction of 
his needs (Aristides, “Apol.”, i, v, vi, xv, xvi; Origen, 
“Contra Celsum”, IV, Ixxiv, Ixxviii in “P. G.”, XI, 
1143-51; Lactantius, “Deira Dei”,xiii, xv in “P. L.”, 
VII, 115 sq.; St. John Chrysostom, “Horn, xiii in 
Matt.”, n. 5 in “P. G.”, LVII, 216, 217; “Ad cos qui 
scand.’’, vii, viii in “P. G.”, LII, 491-8; “Ad Stagir.”, 

I, iv in “P. G.”, XliVlI, 432-4; St. Augustine, “De 
div. quaest.”, xxx, xxxi in “P. L.”, XL, 19, 20). The 
chief proof of this doctrine is derived from the^dapta- 
tion of means to an end, which, since it takes place in 
the universe comprising a vast multitude of relatively 
independent individuals differing in nature, function, 
and end, implies the continuous control and unifying 
governance of a single supreme Being (Minucius Felix, 
“Octavius”, xvii in Halm, “Corp. Scrip. Eccl. Lat.”, 

II, 21, 22; Tcrtullian, “Adv. Marcion.’’, II, iii, iv in 
“P. L.”, II, 313-5; Origen, “Contra Celsum”, IV, 
Ixxiv sq^. in “P. G.”, XI, 1143 sq.; Lactantius, “De 
ira Der’, x-xv in “P. L.”, VII, 100 sq.; St. John 
Chrysostom, “Horn, ad Pop. Ant.”, ix, 3, 4 in “P. G.”, 
XLIX, 106-9; “Ad cos. qui scand.”, v,.vii, viii in 
“P. G.”, LII, 488^98; “In Ps.”, v, n. 9 in “P. G.”, 
LV, 54-6; “Ad Demetrium”, ii, 5 in “P. G.”, XLVII, 
418, 419; “Ad Stagir.”, passim in “P. G.”, XLVII, 
423 sq.; St. Augustine, “De gen. ad lit.”, V, xx-xxiii 
in “P. L.”, XXXIV, 335 sq.; “In Ps.”, cxlviii, n. 9- 
15 in “P. L.”, XXXVII, 1942-7; Theodoret, “Do 
prov. orat.”, i-Vin “P. G.”, LXXXIII, 555 sq.; St. 
John Damascene, “De fid. orth.”, i, 3 in “P. G.”, 
XCIV, 795 sq.). Again, from the fact that God has 
created the universe, it shows that He must also gov- 
ern it; for just as the contrivances of man demand 
attention and guidance, so God, as a good workman, 
must care for His work (St. Ambrose, “De Offic. 
n^nist.”, XIII in “P. L.”. XVI, 41; St. Augustine, 
“In Ps.’^ cxlv, n. 12, 13 in ^^P. L.^’, XXXVII, 1892-3; 
Theodoret, “ De prov. orat.”, i, ii in “ P. G.”, LXXXIII, 
564, 581-4; Salvianus, “Do gub. Dei”, I, viii-xii in 
^*P. L.”, LIII, 40 sq.; St. Gregory the Great, “Lib. 
moral.”, xxiv, n. 46 in i‘P. LXXVI, 314). In 
addition to this, Tertullian (“Do testim. aniiUffi” in 
“P. L.”, I, 681 sq.) and St. Cyprian (loc. cit.) appeal 
to the testimony of the human soul as expressed in 
saying^ common to .all mankind (cf. Salvianus, loc. 
cit.); while Lactantius (“De ira Dei”, viii, xii, xvi in 
“P. L.”, VII, 97, 114, 115, 126) uses a <j[istinctly prag- 
matic argument based on the utter niin that would 
result to society, were the Providence of God generally 
denied 
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The question of Providence in the Fathers is almost 
Invariably connected with tlie problem of evil. How 
can Qvil and suffering be compatible with the bcnoff- 
cent providence of an all-powerful God? And why 
ej^ecially should the iust bo allowed to suffer while the 
wicked are apparently prosperous and happy? Pa- 
tristic solutions to these problems may be summed up 
under the following heads: (1) Sin is not ordained by 
the will of God, thou^ it happens with His permis- 
sion. It can be ascribed to Providence only as a 
secondary result (Origen, ** Contra Cclsum”, IV, Ixviii 
in “P. G.”. XI, 1516-^7; St. John I)ainascene, ‘*De 
fid. o^th.*^ 11 , 21 in “ P. G.”, XCIV, 95 sq.). (2) Sin is 
due to the abuse of free will; an abuse wnich was cer- 
tainly foreseen by God, but could have been prevented 
only by depriving man of his most noble ati,ribute 
(Tertullian, “ Adv. Marcion.”, II, v-vii in ‘‘P. L.”, II, 
317-20; St. Cyril of Alexandria, Julian.”, IX, 
xiii, 10, 11, 18 in “P. G.”, LXXIV, 120-1, 127-32; 
Theodoret, “De prov. orat.”, IX, vi in ”P. G.”, 
LXXXlll, GG2). Moreover, (3) in this world man has 
to learn by experience add contrast, and to develop by 
the overcoming of obstacles (Lactantius, “ De ira Dei*% 
xiii, XV in “P. L.”, VII, 115-24; St. Augustine, “De 
ordine”, I, vii, n. 18 in “P. L.”, XXXIl, 98G). (4) 
One reason therefore why God permits Sin is that man 
may arrive at once at a consciousness of righteousness 
and of his own inability to attain it, and so may put 
his trust in God (Anon. epis. ad Diog., vii-ix in “P. 
G.”, II, 1175 sq.; St. Gregory the Great, “Lib. 
moral.”. Ill, Ivii in “ P. L.”, LXXV, G27). (5) For sin 
itself God is not responsible, but only for the evils that 
result as a punishment of sin (Tertullian, “Adv. 
Marc.”, II, xiv, xv in “P. L.”, 11, 327 sq.), evils which 
happen without God\s will but arc not contrary to it 
(St. Gregory the Great, op. cit., VI, xxxii in “P. L.”, 
LXXVII, 74G. 747). (G) Had there been no sin, phys- 
ical evil would have been inconsistent with the Divine 
goodness (St. Augustine, “ De div. quiust.”, Ixxxii in 
“ P. L.”, LX, 98, 99) ; nor would God pcjrmit evil at all, 
unless He could draw good out of evil (St. Augustine, 
“Enchir.”, xi in “P. L.”, LX, 23G; “Serin.”, ccxiv, 3 
in “P. L.’S XXXVIII, 1()G7; St. Gregory the Great, 
op. cit., VI, xxxh, XVIII, xlvi in “P. L.”, LXXV, 747; 
LX XV I, Gl-2). (7) All physical evil, tlierefore, is the 
consequence of sin, the inevitable result of the Fall 
(St. John Chrysostom, “Ad Stagir.”, I, ii in “P. G.”, 
LXVll, 428, 429; St. Gregory the Great, op. cit., 
Vlll, li, lii in “P. L.”. IXXV, 833, 834), and regarded 
in this light is seen to be at once a nmdicinc (St, Augus- 
tine, “De div. quscst.”, Ixxxii in “P. L.”., XL, 98, 99; 
“Serm.”, xvii, 4, 5 in “P. L.”, XXXVIII, 12G-8), a 
discipline (“Serm.”, xv, 4-9 in “P. L.”, XXXVIII. 
118-21 ; St. Gregory the Great, op. cit., V, xxxv; VII, 
xxix; XIV, xl in “P. L.”, LXXV, G98, 818, lOGO), and 
an occasion of charity (St. Gregory the Great, VII, 
xxix). Evil and suffering thus tend to the increase of 
merit (XIV, xxxvi, xxxvii in “P. L.”, 1058, 1059), and 
in this way the function of justice becomes an agency 
for goodness (Tertullian, c. “Adv. Marc.”, II, xi, xiii in 
“P. L.”, 324 sq.). (8) Evil, therefore, ministers to 
God’s design (St. Gregory the Great, op. cit., VI, xxxii 
in “P. L.”, LXXV, 747; Theodoret, “Deprov.orat.”, 
v-viii in “P. L.”, LXX^XIII, 652 sq.). Hence, if ihe 
universe be consiaered as a whole it will be found that 
that which for the individual is evil will in the end 
turn out to be consistent with Divine goodness, in 
conformity with justice and right order (Origen, 
“Contra Celsuiii”, IV, xcixiin “P. G.”, XI, 1177-80; 
St. Aagustihe, “De ordine”, I, i-v, 9; II, iv in*“P. 

, L.”, J&XII, 977-87^ 990, 99^1002). (9) It is the 
end that proves happiness (Lactantius, “De ira Dei”, 
XX in “P. L.”, VII, 137 sq.; St.* Ambrose “Qe offic. 
minist.", XVI, of. XII, XV in “P. L.”, X'^I, 44-6, 38 
sq.; St. John Chrysostom, “Horn, xiii in Matt.”, n. 5 
in “P. G.”, LXVII, 216, 217; St. Augustine, “In Ps.”, 
xci, n. 8 in “P. L.’^ XXXIII, 1176; Theodoret, “De 
XII.— 33 


prov. orat.”, ix in “P. G.”, LXXXIII, 727 sq.). In 
the Last Judgment the problem of evil will bo solved, 
but till then the workings of Providence will remain 
more or less a mystery (St. Augustine, “De div. 
quaost.”, Ixxxii in “P. L., XL, 98, 99; St. Jonn Chrys- 
ostom, “Ad eos qui scand.”, VIII, IX in “P. G.”, 
LII, 494, 495). In regard to poverty and suffering, 
however, it is well to bear in mind that in depriving us 
of earthly goods, God is but recalling what is His own 
(St. Gregory the Great, op. cit., II, xxxi in “P. L.”, 
LXXVII, 571); and secondly that, as Salvianus tells 
us (“De gub. Dei”, I, i, 2 in “P. L.”, LIII, 29 sq.), 
nothing is so light that it does not appear heavy to 
him who bears it unwillingly, and nothing so heavy 
that it does not appear light to him who bears it with 
goodwill. 

The Testimony of the Councils . — From the creeds we 
learn that God the Father is the omnipotent creator of 
heaven and earth; that God the Son descended from 
heaven, became man, suffered and died for our salva- 
tion, and is to be the judge of the living and the dead; 
that the Holy Ghost inspired the Prophets and the 
Apostles, and dwells in the saints — all of which implies 
Providence, natural and supernatural . The Profession 
of Faith prescribed for the Waldenses in 1208 declares 
God to be the governor and disposer of all things cor- 
poreal and spiritual (Denzinger, 10th cd., 1908, n. 
421). The Council of Trent (Sess. VI, can. vi, a. d. 
816) defines that evil is in the power of man, and that 
evil deeds are not to be attributed to God in the same 
sense as good deeds, but permissive only, so tliat the 
vocation of Paul is God’s work in a much truer sense 
than the treachery of Judas. The Council of the Vati- 
can sums up past doctrine in the statement that God 
in His Providence protects and governs all things 
(Sc.ss. Ill, c. 1, d. 1784). 

Philosophical Developments . — ^The basis of all fur- 
ther philosophical speculations among Scholastics in 
regard to the precise nature of Providence, its relation 
to other Divine attributes, and of creation, was laid by 
Hoethius in the “De consol, phil.” (IV, vi sq. in “P. 
L.”, LXIII, 813 sq.). Providence is the Divine Intelli- 
gence itself as it exists in the supremo principle of all 
things and disposes all things; or, again, it is the evolu- 
tion of things temporal as conceived and brought to 
unity in the Divine Intelligence, which, as St. Thomas 
says (Surnma I, G. xxii, a. 1)^ is the cause of all things. 
Providence, therefore, pertains primarily to the Intel- 
ligence of God, though it implies also will (I, Q. xxii, 
Su 1, ad 3 urn), and hence is defined by St. John 
Damascene as “the will of God by which all things are 
ruled according to right reason” (“De fid. orth.”, i, 3 
in “P. G.”, XCIV, 963, 964). The term “Provi- 
dence”, however, must not be taken too literally. It 
is not merely sight, or fore-sight- It involves more 
than mere vision or knowledge, for it implies the active, 
disposition and arrangement of things with a view to a 
definite end; but it does not involve Accession. God 
beholds all things together in one comprehensive act 
(I, Q. xxii, a. 3, ad 3 urn), and by the same act pro- 
duces, conserves, and concurs in all things (I, Q. civ. 
a. 1, ad 4 um). Providence expressed in the created 
order of things is by Boethius called Fate (loc. cit.); 
but St. Thomas naturally objects to the use of this 
term (I, Q. cxvi,.a. 1). Strictly only those things 
which are ordained by God to the production of cer- 
tain determinate effects are subject to neccraity or 
Fate.(I, Q. xxii, a. 4; Q. cii, a. 3; Q. cxvi, a. 1, 2, 4). 
This excludes chance, which is a relative term and im- 
plies merely that some things happen irrespective of, 
or even contrary to, the natural purpose and tendency 
of some particular agent, natural or free (I, Q. xxii, a. 
2; Q. cvi, a. 7; Q. cxvi, a. 1); not that things happen 
irrespective of the supreme and universal cause of all 
thin^. But it does not exclude free will. Some causes 
are not determined ad unum^ but are free to choose 
between the effects which they are capable, of produc- 
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ing (I, Q. xxii, A 2. ad 4 um; cf. Boethius, op. cit., V, ii, 
in “ P. L.”, LXIll, 835). Thus things happen contin- 
gently as well as of necessity (I, Q. xxii, a. 4), for 
has given^fo different things different ways of acting, 
and His concurrence is given accordingly (I, Q. xxii, 
a. 4). Yet all things, whether due to neccssa^ causes 
or to the free choice of man, are foreseen by God and 
preordained in accordance with His all-embracing 
purpose. Hence Providence is at once univer^l, im- 
mediate, efficacious, and without violence: universal, 
because all things are subject to it (I, Q. xxii, a. 2; ciii, 
a. 5); immediate, in that though God acts through 
secondary causes, yet all alike postulate Divine con- 
currence and receive their powers of operation from 
Him (I, Q. xxii, a. 3; ^ ciii, a. 6); efficacious, in that 
all things minister to God’s final purjKJse, a purpose 
which cannot be frustrateii (Contra Gent., Ill, xciv); 
without violence (suaias), because it violates no natu- 
ral law, but rather effects its purpose through these 
laws (1, Q. ciii, a. 8). 

The functions of Providence are threefold. As phys- 
ical, it conserves what is and concurs with what aets 
or becomes; as moral, it bestows upon man the natu- 
ral law, a conscience, sanctions — physical, moral, and 
social — answers human prayers, and in general gov- 
erns both the nation and the individual. That God 
should answer prayer must not be understood as a 
violation of the order of natural Providence, but rather 
as the carrying of Providence into effect, because this 
very arrangement that such a concession be made to 
such a petitioner, falls under the order of Divine 
Providence. Therefore to say that we should not pray 
to gain anything of God. because the order of His 
Providence is unchangeaDle, is like saying that we 
should not walk to get to a place, or eat to support 
life” (Contra Gent., Ill, xcv). The Providence 
whereby we are enabled to overcome sin and to merit 
eternal life — supernatural Providence — ^pertains to 
another order, and for a discussion of it the reader is 
referred to Grace; Predestination. 

St. Thomas’ treatment of the problem of evil in rela- 
tion to Providence is based upon the consideration of 
the universe as a whole. God wills that His nature 
should be manifested in the highest possible way, and 
hence has created things like to Himself not only in 
that they are good in sc, but also in that they are the 
cause of good in others (I, Q. ciii, a. 4, 6). In other 
words He has created a universe, not a number of 
isolated beings. Whence it follows, according to St. 
Thomas, that natural operations tend to what is better 
for the whole, but not necessarily what is better for 
each part except in relation to the whole (I, Q. xxii, a. 
2, ad 2 um; Q. Iviii, a. 2, ad 3 um; Contra Gent. , III, 
xciv). Sin and suffering are evils because they are 
contrary to the good of the individual and to God’s 
original purpose m regard to the individual, but the^ 
are not contrary to the good of the universe, and this 
good will ultimately be realized by the omnipotent 
Providence of God. 

Butler, Analogy of Religion^ ed. Oladstonb (Oxford, 1896); 
Bruce, The Moral Order of the World (London, 1899) ; Idem, 
The Providential Orders of the World (London, 1897) ; Lacordaire, 
De VEconomie de la RSparalion in (Euvrea, IV (Paris, 1857); 
Maccobh, The Method of Divine (7or0rnmsnf (Ekiinburgb, 1850); 
Vacant, Diet. Apol, de la Foi Cath, (Paris and Lyons, 1889) , s. v. 

Leslie J. Walker. 

Province, Ecclesiastical, the name given to an 
ecclesiastical administrative district under the juris- 
diction of an archbishop (a. v.). Ecclesiastical 
provinces first assumed a fixed form in the Eastern 
Koman Empire. The more important centres (e. g. 
Antioch for Syria, Ephesus for the Province of Asia, 
Alexandria for Egypt, Rome for Italy), whence Chris- 
tian missionaries issued *to preach the Gospel, were 
regarded as the mother-churches of the newly- 
founded Christian communities. From the second hsJf 
of the second century the bishops of the territories 


within the same natural geographical boundaries were 
accustomed to assemble on important occasions for 
common counsel in synods. From the end of *that 
century the summons to attend these increasingly 
important synods was usually issued by the bishop 
of the capital of the state province (eparchy), who also 

f resided over the assembly, especially in the East, 
mportant communications were also forwarded to the 
bishop of the provincial capital to be brought to the 
notice of the other bishops. Thus in the East during 
the third century the bishop of the provincial metrop- 
olis came gradually to occupy a certain superior 
position, and received the name of metropolitan. At 
the Council of Niciea (325) this position of the metro- 
politan was taken for granted, and was made the 
basis f^r conceding to him definite rights over the 
other bishops and dioceses of the state province. In 
Eastern canon law since the fourth century (cf. also 
the Synod of Antioch of 341, can. ix), it was a principle 
that every civil province was likewise a church prov- 
ince under the supreme direction of the metropolitan, 
i. e. of the bishop of the provincial capital. This 
division into ecclesiastical provinces did not develop 
so early in the Western Empire. In North Africa the 
first metropolitan appears during the fourth century, 
the Bishop of C^arthage being recognized as primate 
of the dioceses of Northern Africa; metropolitans of 
the separate provinces gradually appear, although the 
boundaries of these provinces did not coincide with 
the divisions of the empire. A similar development 
was witnessed in Spain, Gaul, and Italy. The migrsr 
lion of the nations, however, prevented an equally 
stable formation of ecclesiastical provinces in the 
Christian W'est as in the East. It was only after the 
fifth century that such gradually developed mostly in 
accordance with the ancient divisions of the Roman 
Empire. In Italy alone, on account of the central 
ecclesiastical position of Rome, this development was 
slower. However, at the end of antiquity the eids- 
tence of church provinces as the basis of ecclesiastical 
administration was fairly universal in the West. In 
the Carlo vingian period they were reorganized, and 
have retaineu their place till the present day. The 
delimitation of church provinces is since the Middle 
Ages a right reserved to the pope. There have al- 
ways been, and are to-day, individual dioceses which do 
not belong to any province, but are directly subject 
to the Holy See. For the present boundaries of 
ecclesiastical provinces see articles on the various 
countries. (See ^^tropolitan.) 

Hatch, Growth of Church Institulions (London, 1887); Du- 
chesne, Origines du culte chrUien (4th ed., Paris, 1909, 1 sqq.); 
LObeck, Reiehaeinteilung u. kirchl. Hierarchie dea Oatena bia eiun 
Awgange dea Jahrh. in Kirchengeach. Studien, V (MQnster, 
1901) ; SiEKE, Die Entwickdung dea MetrojMlitantoeaena im Frank- 
enreich bia auf Bonifas (Marburg, 1899) ; Werminhoft, Geaeh. d. 
Kirchenverfaasung Deutachlanda im MiltelaUert I (Hanover, 1905) ; 
Phillips, KirchenreefJ, II (Ratisbon, 1846). 

J. P. Kirsch. 

Provincial, an officer acting under the superior 
general of a religious order, and exercising a general 
supervision over all the local superiors in a division 
of the order called a province. The division is to 
a certain extent geographical, and may consist of 
one or more countries, or of a part of a country only; 
however, one or more houses of one province may be 
situated within the territory of another, and the 
jurisdiction over the relidous is personal rather than 
territorial. The old orders had no provincial supe- 
riors^ even when the ndonasteries were united to 
form conf;regations, the arch-abbot of each con^ga- 
tion was m the position of a superior general whose 
powers were limited to particular cases, almost like 
the powers of an ardibisnop over the dioceses of his 
suffragans. Provincials are found in the connega- 
tions of comparatively recent formation, whidi be- 
gan with the mendicant orders. The Holy See hesi- 
tated for a long time before allowing the division of 
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eoDgregations with simple vows, especially congreffa- 
tions of women, into different provinces as a regular 
instittition, and some congregations have no such 
division. 

tThe provincial ordinarily appointed by the 
provincial chapter, subject to confirmation by the 
general chapter: in the Society of Jesus, he is ap- 
pointed by the general. The ‘‘ Regulations ” (Normae) 
of 18 June, 1901, vest the appointment of the provincial 
in the general council. The provincial is never 
elected for life, but ordinarily for three or six years. 
In religious orders he is a regular prelate, and has the 
rank of ordinary with quasi-episcopal jurisdiction. 
He appoints the regular confessors, calls together the 
provincial chapter, presides over its deliberations, and 
takes care that the orders of the general chapter 
and the superior general are properly carried out. 
He is an ex officio member of the general chapter. 
His principal duty is to make regular visitations of 
the houses in his province in the name of the general 
and to report to the latter on all the religious and the 
property of the order; his authority over the various 
houses and local superiors differs in different orders. 
He has in many cases the right of appointment to 
the less important offices. At the end of his term 
of office, the provincial is bound, according to the 
Constitution ‘‘Nuper” of Innocent XII (23 Dec., 
1697), to prove that ho has complied with all the 
precepts of that decree concerning masses; if he fails 
to do so, he loses his right to be elected and to vote 
in the general chapter. In accordance with the 
privilege granted to the Society of Jesus, the pro- 
vincial of a religious order is authorized to approve 
of oratories set apart for the celebration of Mass in 
the convents of his order; these oratories may re- 
ceive the blessing usually given to public oratories, 
and may not be permanently diverted from their 
sacred uses except for good reason and with the 
approval of i\w provincial. In congregations with 
simple vovvs and not exempt, the provincial has no 
power of jurisdiction. According to the Regula- 
tions*’ of 1901j his duty is also to supervise the 
financial administration of the provincial procurator 
and the local superiors. 

A. Vermeerbch. 

* Provincial Council, a deliberative assembly of 
the bishops of an ecclesiastical province, summoned 
and presided over by the metropolitan, to discuss 
ecclesiastical affairs and enact disciplinary regulations 
for the province. The good government of a society 
as vast as the Church required grouping of those dio- 
ceses whose similar interests would gain by common 
treatment. This led to the org^ization of ecclea- 
astical provinces and so of provincial councils. As 
long as administrative centraiizationrin the great sees 
was imperfect, and while the general canon law was 
being slowly evolved, this provincial grouping was 
very important. The Councils of Nicsea (325, can. v), 
Antioch (341, can. xx), and others ordered the bishops 
of each province to meet twice a year; however, even 
in the East, the law was not long observed; the Coun- 
cils Trullo” (692. can. viii) and Nicsea (787, c^. 
vi) prescribe, but with little success, only one meeting 
each year. In the West, except in Africa, and in a 
certain sense also at Rome, provincial councils were 
neither fre'quent nor regular; most of those that were 
held, and which have left us precious documents, 
were episcopal assemblies uf several province! or 
regions. In spite of the frequent renewal of the ancient 
legislation provincial councils did not become a regu- 
lar institution. The great Lateran Council (1215) 
also ordered an annual provinciA council, but* it was 
not long obeyed. The Councils of Basle (1433) and 
Trent also tried to revivc^the provincial councils, and 
ordered them to be held at feast every three years 
(peas. XXIV, & ii), laying down for them a certain 


programme. As a result there was, towards the end of 
the sixteenth century, in Catholic countries, a remark- 
able series of provincial councils, notably those of 
Milan, under St. Charles Borromeo; but tjie move- 
ment soon waned. Towards the middle of the nine- 
teenth century there was a fresh series of provincial 
councils in almost all Catholic countries, but they were 
never assembled with the punctuality prescribed by 
the law. Leo XIII authorized Latin America to hold 
them every twelve years (1897; cf. *^Conc. plcn.”, 
1899, n. 283). It must be admitted, however, that 
modem facilities of communication, and still more the 
custom of unconventional epbcopal reunions or con- 
ferences, have compensated for the rarity of provincial 
councils to a large extent. 

(1) The metropolitan has the right and the duty of 
convoking the council; the Council of Trent (cit. c. ii) 
ordered it to be convoked, first in the year following 
its own close, and then every third year at least; if 
the metropolitan is prevented or the see is vacant, the 
senior suffragan acts. The time appointed is after 
the octave of Easter, ‘‘or at another more opportune 
time, according to the usage of the province”. It is 
not necessary to hold the council in the metropolitan 
city; any town in the province may be selected. The 
penalty of suspension with which the Councils of the 
Lateran (c. xxv, “De accusat.”) and Trent threatened 
negligent metropolitans has certainly fallen into 
desuetude. 

(2) All those who, “by right or by custom”, have 
the right i,o assist at the council are to be convoked. 
These are, first, the suffragan bishops; exempt 
bishops, immediately subject to the Holy See, must 
choose, once for all, the metropolitan whose council 
they will attend, without prejudice to their exemp- 
tions and privileges. Secondly, those who exercise 
an external jurisdiction: prelates nulliuSf vicars 
capitular or administrators Apostolic of vacant sees, 
and vicars Apostolic if any. These have the right to 
take part in the deliberations. The council may allow 
this also to titular bishops, and the representatives of 
bishops prevented from attending. The other persons 
convoke, with a right only to take part in consulta- 
tions, are non-exempt abbots, deputies of cathedral 
or even collegiate chapters, sui^riors of religious insti- 
tutes, deputies of the universities and rectors of sem- 
inaries, and lastly the consultors, theologians, and 
canonists. The persons called to the council are 
strictly obliged to attend, unless legitimately pre- 
vented, in which case they must excuse themselves 
under penalty of censure. Formerly, negligent bish- 
ops were deprived of communion with their colleagues 
(cf. can. X, xiii, xiv, Dist. xviii); but this penalty is 
obsolete. It is not permissible to leave the council 
before its close without a just and approved reason. 

(3) The ceremonies of the provincial council are 
regulated by the Pontifical (3rd part, “Ordo ad 
83modum”), and the Ceremonial of the Bishops (lib. 
I, c. xxxi^ they include in particular the profession 
of faith. The work of the council is prepared in special 
commissions or congregations; the decrees are enacted 
in private or public sessions, and are decided by a 
majority of the members having a deliberative vote. 
The metropolitan presides, directs the discussions, 
proposes the subjects, but he has not a preponderating 
voice and the bishops can take im whatever matters 
or proposals they judge fitting. The adjournment or 
close,' generally at a solemn public session, is an- 
nounced by the metropolitan with the consent of the 
bishops. 

(4) The provincial council is not competent to deal 
directly with matters of faith, by defining or condemn- 
ing; yet it may treat of such from a discipline 
point of view: promoting religious teaching, pointing 
out the errors of the day, defending the truth. Its 
proper sphere is ecclesiastical discipline: to correct 
abuses, to watch over the observance of laws, espe* 
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cially the reform laws of the Council of Trent; to pro- 
mote the Christian life of the clergy and people, to 
settle disputes, to decide minor differences between 
bishox)S,^^o adopt measures and make suitable regula- 
tions for all these objects. The decrees of the pro- 
vincial councils are binding on the whole province; 
each bishop, however, may prudently grant dispensa- 
tions in his own diocese, as he is the legislator; but 
he may not abrogate the decrees of the Council. If 
the Council deems any derogation from the common 
law useful, it (jught to send a postvlatum to the pope. 

(5) Within the limits indicated above, a provincial 
council is a legislative body whose acts ao not require 
papal confirmation for their validity. It is customary 
indeeil t o ask for the jiontifical apiirobation; but the 
latter is generally given in common form only, so that 
the decrees continue to be provincial decrees, and can 
be abrogated by a later council; if, however, the ap- 
jiroval is given in specific form, as the Council of 
Mount Lebanon was approved by Benedict XIV, the 
decrees acquire a supplementary authority and may 
not be modified without the papal consent. In any 
case, the decrees of every provincial council must be 
revised; Sixtiis V (1587) so ordered, and the revision 
was entrusted to the Sacred Congregation of the 
Council; but in virtue of the Constitution “Sapienti” 
of Pius X (29 June, 1908) the duty now devolves on 
the Sacred Congregation of the Consistory. 

'I 
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councils have been reproducer! in the Krcat collections, those from 
the (Council of Trent up to 1870 are contained in the Cotlectio 
Lacensis (7 vols., Freiburg, 1870 — ^); Taunton, The Law of the 
Church (U)ndon, 1906), .'i31--l. 

A. Boudinhon. 

Provision, Canonical, a term signifying regular 
induction into a benefice, comprising three distinct 
acts — the designation of the person, canonical insti- 
tution, and installation. In various ways a person 
may be designated to fill a vacant benefice: by elec- 
tion, postulation, presentation, or recommendation, 
resignation made in one\s favour, or approved ex- 
change. In all cases confirmation by the proper 
ecclesiastical superior of the selection made is required, 
while letters of appointment, as a rule, must be pre- 
sented. Reception of administration by a chapter 
without such letters brings excommunication reserved 
to the pope, together with privation of the fruits of 
the benefice; and the nominee loses ipso facto all right 
to the prelacy. Ordinarily greater benefices are con- 
ferred oy the pope; minor benefices by the bishop, 
who as a rule has the power of appointing to all bene- 
fices in his diocese. The pope, however, owing to the 
fullness of his jurisdiction, may appoint to any bene- 
fice whatsoever. These extraordinary provisions 
became common in the eleventh and subsequent cen- 
turies, and met at times with stem opposition. In 
1351 an English statute (Statute of Provisors) was 
enacted, designed tojirevent the pope from exercising 
this prerogative. Similar enactments were made in 
1390 and in later years. At present only in certain 
defined circumstances does the Supreme Pontiff make 
use of this right. The bishop*s power is further 
restricted at times to confirming an election or postu- 
lation; or to approving candidates presented by one 
who enjoys the right of presentation by privilege, 
custom, or prescription. 

Canonical institution or collation is the concession 
of a vacant benefice by one who has the authority. 
If made by the sole right of the prelate, it is free; if 
made by legal necessity, for example, after due pres- 
entation or election, or at the command of a superior, 
it is styled necessary. An ecclesiastical benefice cannot 
be lawfully obtained without canonical institution. 

Installation, called corporal or real institution is 
the induction into the actual possession of a benence. 
In the ca^e of a bishop it is known as enthronization 


or enthronement. Corporal institution, according to 
common law, belongs to the archdeacon; by custom 
to the bishop or his vicar-general. It may tak^ place 
by proxy: the rite observed depends much on custom. 
To installation belong the profession of faith and oath, 
when prescribed. (See Benefice; Institution, Ca- 
nonical; Installation.) 

Andrew B. Meehan. 

Provisors, Statute of. — The English statute 
usually so designated is the 25th of Edward III, St. 4 
(1350-1), otherwise termed *‘The Statute of Pro visors 
of Benefices”, or anciently “StatutQ de p’visoribs” 
or “I^stdtut de revdeons & pvis”. 

This was among the statutes incidental to the 'Mong 
and flKigry controversy” [to quote Dr. Lingard, ”Thc 
History of England” (London, 1883), III, 349] be- 
tween the English kings and the Court of Rome con- 
cerning filling of ecclesiastical benefices by means of 
papal provisions ”by which the Pope, suspending for 
the time the right of the patron, nominated of his own 
authority, to the vacant benefice” (op. cit., II, 416), 
the papal nominee being called a provisor. 

The resulting possession by Italians of church liv- 
ings in England provoked at one period during the 
thirteenth century acts of lawless violence (ibid.). 
Pope Gregory IX (1227-41) pronounced against the 
propriety of such provisions as interfered with the 
rights of lay patrons (ibid., 417). And Pope Innocent 
IV expressed, in 1253, general disapprobation of these 
nominations (ibid., 419). 

From the recitals of “The Statute of Provisors” it 
appears that the bestowal by the pope of English 
benefices and ecclesiastical possessions “as if he had 
been patron or avowee ... as he was not of right 
by the law of England”, and his “accroching to him 
the scignories” was complained of as not only an 
illegal injury to the property rights of particular 
patrons, but also as injurious spiritually and eco- 
nomically to the community in general. The holy 
church of England, “acm/e eglisc d*Engleterre*\ was 
said to have been founded by the sovereigns and the 
nobles to inform them and the people of the law of God 
and also to make hospitalities, alms, and other works 
of charity in the places where churches wcto founded, 
and possessions assigned for such purposes to ijrelatcs, 
religious, and other people of holy church; and theSe 
urposes were said to be defeated by this granting of 
encfices to aliens who did not, and to cardinals who 
might not. live in England “and to others as well 
aliens as denizens”. Certain of the economic evils 
had been dealt with by a Statute of Edward I (35 
Edward I, St. 1, c. 1, 1306-07), forbidding alien 
priors or governors of a religious house to impose 
charges or burdens on their houses and forbidding 
abbots, priors other religious to send out of the 
kingdom any tax imposed on them. Bqt the * ‘ Statute 
of Provisors” recites that the evils complained of in 
the petition leading to this Statute of Edward I still 
continue, and *“ that our holy father, the Pope” 
{Notre seinte piere le Pape), still reserves to his colla- 
tion benefices in England, giving them to aliens and 
<ienizens and taking first fruits and other profits, the 
purchasers of benefices taking out of the kingdom a 
great part of its treasure. The Statute, therefore, 
enacts that elections of bishops shall be free, thali 
owners of advowsons shall have free collation and 
presentment^ and that , attempted reservation, colla- 
tion, rpr provision by the Court of Itome shall C 9 .use the 
right of collation to revert to the king. 

Later Statutes are 27 Edward III, St. 1, c. 1 ; 38 
Edward HI, St. 2; 3 Richard II; 7 Richard II, c. XII: 
12 Ribhard II, c. XV; 13 Richard II, St. 2; 16 Richard 
II, c, 5, and finally in the parliament of 1400-1, the 
Statute 2 Henry iV, c. 3, S. 4. •' 

Concerning Mverse legislation of the Council of 
Trent respecting provisions, see Benefice. 
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The Statutes of the (1810). I. 150. 316. 323. 329. 385; II. 

13, 14,^32, 60, 70, 84, 121; The Statutes at Large (Cambridge, 
1762). ed. PicKEHiNQ, I. 326; Pulton, A CoUeciion of Statutest 
now in use (London, 1670); Linqard, op. cit.. II, 416^19; III, 
253-265, 343-349. 

Charles W. Sloane. 

Provost (Lat., prceposituLs; Fr., pr^dt; Oer^ Probsi). 
Anciently (St. Jerome, “Ep.”, II, xiv: Ad Ilusticum 
inonach.) every chapter (q. v.) had an archpriest and 
an archdeacon. The former officiated in the absence of 
the bishop and had general supervision of the choir, 
while the latter wiis the head of the chapter and ad- 
ministered its temporal affairs. Later the archpriest 
was called decanus (dean) and the archdeacon preeposU 
ius (provost). At present the chief dignity of a chapter 
is usually styled (lean, though in some countries, as in 
England, the term provost is applied to him. The pro- 
vost, by whatever name he may be known, is ap- 
pointed by the Holy Sec in accordance with the fourt h 
rule of the Roman Chancery. It is his duty to see that 
ill capitular statutes ar(j obscrycid. To be authentic, 
all acts of the chapter, in addition to the seal of the 
chapter, recpiirc his signature. Extraordinary meet- 
ings of the chapter are convened by him, generally, 
h(yjvevcr, on written request of a majority of the chap- 
ter, and with the consent of the bishop. He presides 
in chapter at the election of a vicar capitular, who 
within eight days of the dc^ath of the bishop is to be 
chosen as the administrator of the vacant sec. He 
(conducts the ccTcmoni(is at the installation (q. y.) of 
(^anons-elect, investing them with the capitular insig- 
nia, assigning them places in choir, etc. In choir, the 
first place after the bishop b<?longs to him. In the ab- 
sence of the bishop, or in case the see is vacant, the 
I)rovost conducts episcopal ceremonial functions, 
w'hile he takes precedence of all, even of the vicar 
capitular. He must be present, however, personally, 
not being allowed a substitute. When the bishop pon- 
tificates, the provost is assistant priest. It is his office 
to administer Viaticum to the bishop, and to conduct 
t h(^ bishop\s obsequies. 

Taunton, The Law of the Church (liondon, 1906) ; Febraris. 
Bibliotheca canonica (Homan cd.. 1888-96). o. v. 

Andrew B. Meehan. 

Prudence (Lat., prudentia, contracted from provi- 
dentifij seeing ahead), one of the four cardinal virtues. 
Definitions of it are plentiful from Aristotle down. 
His ‘‘recta ratio agibilium” has tha merits of brevity 
and inclusiveness. Father Rickaby aptly renders it as 
“right reason applied to pra(!tice^\ A fuller de- 
scription and one more serviceable is this: an intel- 
h^ctual habit enabling us to sec in any given juncture 
of human affairs what is virtuous and what is not, 
and how to come at the one and »void the other. 
It is to be observed that prudence, whilst possessing 
in some sort an empire over all the moral virtue, it- 
self aims to perfect not the will but the intellect in its 
practical d(^cisions. Its function is to^point out which 
course of action is to be taken in any round of con- 
crete circumstances. It indicates which, here and 
now, is the golden mean wherein the essence of 
virtue lies. It has nothing to do with directly willing 
the good it discerns. That is done by the particular 
moral virtue within whose province it falls. Prudence, 
tJiercforc, Has a directive capacity with regard to the 
other virtues’. It lights the way and measures the 
arena for their exercise. Th8 insight it confers mqkes 
one diwiinguish successfully between their mere sem- 
• blance and their reality. It must preside over the 
eliciting of all acts proper to any one of them at least 
if they be taken in their formal sehse. Thus, without 
prudence bravery becomes foolhardiness; mercy sinks 
into weakness^ and temperance into fanaticism. 
But it must not be forgotten that prudence is a virtue 
adequately distinct from the others, and not simply a 
conmtion attendant upon their operation. Its office 


is to determine for each in practice those (iircii instances 
of time, place, manner, etc. which should bo obsi^rvcd, 
and which the Scholaatics comprise under term 
medium ralionis. So it is that whilst it qualifies im- 
mediately the intellect and not the will, it is neverthe- 
less rightly styled a moral virtue. 

This is because tnc moral agent finds in it, if not 
the eliciting, at any rate the directive principhi of 
virtuous actions. According to St. Tliomas (II-IT, 
Q. xlvii, a. 8) it is its funi^tion to do tliree things: 
to take counsel, i. e. to ciust about for the means 
suited in the particular case under consideration 
to reach the end of any one moral virtue; to 
judge soundly of the fitness of the means suggest c'd; 
and, finally, to command their employment. If these 
are to be done well they necessarily ('xclude rc'iniss- 
ness and lack of concern ; they demand the use of 
such diligence and care that the n'sultant act 
can be described as prudent, in spite of whatever 
speculative error may have been at tin’ bottom of 
the process. Readiness in finding out. and aliility in 
adapting means to an end does not always imply pru- 
dence. If the end happens to be a vicious one, a cer- 
tain adroitness or sagacity may be exhibited in its 
pursuit. This, however, according to. St. Thomas, 
will only deserve to be called falsij prudence and is 
identical with that referred to in Rom., viii, 6, “the 
wisdom of the flesh is death”. Besides the prudence 
which is the fruit of training and cxi)erience, and is 
developed into a stable habit by repi^ated acts, there 
is another sort termed “infused ”. lli is is directly be- 
stowed by God’s bounty. It is inseparable from the 
condition of supernatural charity and so is to be 
found only in those who are in the state of grace. 
Its scope of course is to make provision of wdiat is 
necessary for eternal salvation. Although acquired 
prudence considered as a principle of ojjcration is 
quite compatible with sin in the agent, still it is well 
to note that vice obscures or at timo.s utterly be- 
clouds its judgment. Thus it is true that prudence 
and the other moral virtues are mutually interde- 
pendent. Imprudence in so far as it impli(?s a want of 
obligatory prudence and not a mere gap in practical 
mentality is a sin, not how-ever always necessarily 
distinct from the special wdeked indulgence which it 
happens to accompany. If it procec^d to the length of 
formal scorn of tlie Divine utterances on the point, 
it will be a mortal sin. 

Rickaby, The Moral Teaching of St. Thomas (Lonflon, 1S90) ; 
Lehmkuhl, Theologia Moralis (Freiburg, 1887); RiCKAnr, Ethics 
and Natural Law (London, 1908) ; St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa 
Theologica (Turin, 1885). 

Joseph F. Delany. 

Prudentius, Aurelius Clemens, ‘Christian poet, 
b. in the Tarraconensis, Northern Spain, 348; d. 

robably in Spain, after 40,5. Ho must have been 

orn a Christian, for he nowhere siieaks of his con- 
version. The place of his birth is uncertain; it may 
have been Saragossa, Tarragona, or Calahorra. He 
practised law wdth some success, and in later life de- 
plored the zeal he had devoted to his profession. He 
was twice provincial governor, perhaps in his native 
country, before the emperor summoned him to court. 
Towards the end of his life Prudentius renounced the 
vanities of the w‘orld to practise a rigorous asceticism, 
fasting until evening (Cath., iii, 88) and abstaining 
entirely from animal food (ibid., 56). The Christian 
poems were w^ritten during this period; ho later col- 
lected them and ‘wrote a preface, wffiich he himself 
dated 405. A little before (perhaps in 403) he had to 
go to Rome, doubtless to make some appeal to the 
emperor. A number of his poems (Peristephanon, 
yii, ix, xi, xii, xiv) were written subsequently to this 
journey, of which he took advantage to visit the 
sanctuaries and tombs of the martyrs. “Contra 
Symmachum” must have been wTitten at Rome; the 
second book belongs to the period between 29 March 
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and December, 403. All other works antedate the 
journey to Rome. 

Prudentius wrote to glorify God and atone for his 
sins. Hi^ works fall into three groups: lyrical, 
didactic, and polemical. The lyrics form two col- 
lections. In the ‘‘Cathemerinon” the hymns are for 
the sanctification of the hours of the day or certain 
important occasions, such as Christmas, the Epiphaiw, 
obsequies, etc. Some continue the liturgical tradi- 
tion of Saint Ambrose, and are written in the Amb^ 
sian iambic dimeter; others are an attempt to enlist 
the metres of Horace in the service of Christian lyrical 
poetry. Despite his negligence Prudentius displays 
more art than Ambrose. Hymn xii, on the feast of the 
Epiphany, contains the two celebrated stanzas, 
‘‘Salucte flores mart3a'um”, characterized by pro- 
found feeling united to the purest art; hymn x on 
burial is likewise very remarkable. However, his 
style is generally diffuse, and the hjrmns admitted to 
the Roman Breviary had to be curtailed. The 
'^Peristephanon” is dedicated to the glory of the 
martyrs: Emeterius and Chelidonius of Calahorra, 
I^awrence the Deacon, Eulalia, the eighteen martyrs 
of Saragossa, Vincent, Fructuosus with Augurius and 
Eulogius, Quirinus of Siscia, the martyrs of Calahorra 
put to death on the site of the baptistery, Cassianus 
of the Forum Cornclium, Romanus, Hippolytus, 
Peter and Paul, Cyprian, and Agnes. Taken alto- 
gether, it is an endeavour to endow Christianity with 
a lyrical poetry independent of liturgical uses and 
traditions. Unfortunately, neither Pmdentius*s tal- 
ent nor current taste favoured such an enterprise. 
The narratives are spoiled with too much rhetoric. 
There are, however, beautiful passages, a kind of grave 
ower, and some pretty details, as in the hymns on 
t. Eulalia (sec v. 206-1.5) and St. Agnes. Certain 
others, such as that on St. Hippolytus, have an 
archscological interest. The whole collection is curi- 
ous, but of unequal merit. 

The two princnpal didactic poems are the ** Apothe- 
osis**, on tne dogma of the lYmity, and the “Ila- 
maiiigenia**, on t he origin of sin. One is somewhat 
astonished to find Prudentius attacking ancient 
heresies, such as those of Sabellius and Marcian, and 
having nothing to say on Arianism. It is due to the 
fact that he closely follows and imitates Tertullian, 
whose rugged genius resembles his own. These poems 
are interesting examples of passionate, glowing ab- 
stractions, preoi.se exposition being combined with 
poetic fantasy. Some brilliant scenes, like the sacrifice 
of Julian (Apoth., 460), merit quotation. The com- 
parison of souls led astray by sin with doves caught 
in snares (Ham., 779) has a charm that recalls the 
happy inspiration of “Saluetc flores**. Orthodoxy is 
his great preoccupation in these poems, and he in- 
vokes all kinds of punishments on heresy. Yet he is 
not always free from error, here or elsewhere. He be- 
lieves that only a small number of souls arc lost (Cath., 
vi, 95). It is an exaggeration of the meaning of his 
metaphors to assert that he makes the soul material. 
The '‘Psychomachia** is the model of a style destined 
to be lovingly cultivated in the Middle Ages, i. e., 
allegorical poetry, of which before Prudentius only the 
merest traces are found (in such authors as Apuleius, 
Tertullian, and Claudian). In Tertullian’s “Do 
Spectaculis*’, 29, we find its first conception; he per- 
sonifies the vices and the virtues and shows tnem 
contending for the soul. The army of vices is that of 
idolat^, the army of the virtues that of faith. The 
poem is, therefore, at once moral and apologetic. It 
would be difficult to imagine anything more unfor- 
tunate or insupportable. Incidents, action, and char- 
acters of the -Encid are. here travestied, and the de- 
plorable effect is heightened by the borrowing of 
numerous hemistichs divested of their proper mean- 
ing. The Dittochseon **, forty-nine hexameter tetra- 
Btichs commenting on various events of the Old and 


New Testament, must be included among the didactic 
poems of Prudentius. Doubts have been raised re- 
garding the authenticity of these verses but with very 
uttle reason. Gennadius (De viris illustr., xiii) fur- 
thermore attributes to Prudentius, mistakenly per- 
haps, a **Hexaemeron** of which we know nothing. 

Hfs most personal work is the invective against 
Symmachus. It shows how the Christians reconciled 
their patriotism with their faith. Prudentius iden- 
tifies tne Church with Rome and, in thus transforming 
it, preserves that ancient belief in the eternity of the 
city. He can be impartial towards the pagan and 
praise him for services rendered the State. He is 
proud of the senate, seeing its majority Christian. 
Christianity is come to crown the Roman institutions. 
Romaifi) are superior to the barbarians, as man is 
superior to the animals. These two books against 
Symmachus undertake, therefore, to solve the prob- 
lem which presented itself to the mind of the still 
hesitant pagan. A genius more powerful than pliant, 
Prudentius displays a more versatile and richer talent 
than that of his pagan contemporary, Claudian. Th(i 
rhetoric ho disparages, he himself misuses; he often 
exaggerates, but is never commonplace. The supe- 
rior of many pagan poets, among the Christian he is 
the greatest and the most truly poetic. His style is 
not bad considering the period in which he wrote, and, 
while there arc occasional errors in his prosody due 
to the pronunciation then current, he snows himself 
a careful versifier and has the gift (then become rare) 
of varjring his metres. An edition of Prudentius is to 
appear in the “Corpus** of Vienna, edited by J. 
Bergman. The best manuscript is at Paris, in the 
Biblioth6que Nationalc, Lat in department, 8084; on 
one of its margins is the half-effaced name of Vettius 
Agorius Basilius Mavortius (consul in 527), w^ho made 
a recension of the works of Horace. This manuscript 
is free from the dogmatic corrections which are found 
in others. 

Glovkr, Life and Letters in the Fourth Century (Cambridge, 
1901), 249-77; Schanz, Qeech. der r&m. Lilteratur^ IV, 1, 211; 
PuKCH, Prudence (Paria, 1888) ; Lease, A Syntactic, Stylistic and 
Metrical Study of Prudentius (Baltimore, 189.5) ; Robert, Notice 
sur le MS. de Prudence B. N. laJt. 8084 Milanges Qraux (Paris, 
1884), 406; Bergman, De codicum prudentianorum generibus et 
tirtute in Sitzungsberichte d. Wiener Akademie^ CLYII, n. 5; Lock 
in Diet. Christ. Biog.^ s. v. 

Paul Lejay. 

Prudentius (Galindo), Bishop of Troyes, b. 
in Spain; d. at Troyes on 6 April, 861 ; celebrated op- 
jionent of Hincmar in the controversy on predes- 
tination. He left Spain in his youth, probably on 
account of the Saracen persecution, and came to the 
Frankish Empire where he changed his native name 
Galindo into Prudentius. He was educated f^t the 
Palatine school, ^nd became Bishop of Troyes shortly 
before 847. In the controversy on predestination 
between Gottschalc of Orbais, Archbi^op Hincmar 
of Reims, and Bishop Pardulus of Laon^ he opposed 
Hincmar in an epistle addressed to him. In this 
epistle, which was written about 849, he defends 
against Hincmar a double predestination, viz. one for 
reward, the other for punishmen^ not, however, 
fof sin. He further upholds that Christ died only 
for those who arc actually saved. The same opinion 
he defends in his “De pnedestinatione contra Johan- 
nem Scotum**, which he wrote in 851 at the instance 
of Archbishop Wenilo of Sens who had sent him nine- 
teen articles of Eriugcna*f* work on predestination for 
refufation. Still it appears that at the sjnfod of 
Quierzy, he subscribed to four articles of Hincmar which 
admit only one predestination, perhaps out of rever- 
ence fqr the archbishop, or out of fearof Kin^ Charles 
the Bald. In his “ Epistola tractoria ad Wenilonem **, 
written about 856, he again^upholds his former opin- 
ion and makes his approval of the oraination of the 
new bishop Mness ot Paris depend on the latter's 
subscription to four articles favouring a double pro- 
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destination. Of great historical value is his con- 
tinuation of the **Annales Bertiniani” from 835-61. 
in which ho presents a reliable history of that period 
o{ the Western Frankish Empire. He is aw the 
author of “Vita Sanctse Maune Virginis'' (ActaSS. 
Sept. VI, 275-8) and some poems. At Troyes his 
feast is celebrated on 6 April as that of a saint, though 
the Bollandists do not recognize his cult (Acta SS. 
Apr. I, 531). His works, with the exception of his 
oems, are printed in P. L., CXV, 971-1458; 
is poems in Mon. Germ. Poetse Lat., II, 679 sq. 
Girciknsohn, Prudentiua und die Bertinianischen Annalene 
(Riga. 1S75); Frrtstedt, Ueber den PrddestincUionaetreit in 
Zeitaehrift /Ur toieaenHchaftl. Theot^gie (1893), 315 sq., 447 sq.; 
Rrkyisr, Lea vies de Si, Frvdenee Svique de Troyes^ etdeSt. Maura^ 
vierge (Troyes, 1725) ; Midoeldorff, De Prudentio et iheologia 
Predeniiana commentatio in Zeitachrifl fUr hiatar, ^eol., II 
(1832), 127-190. 

Michael Ott. 

Priim, a former Benedictine abbey in Lorraine, now 
in the Diocese of Trier, founded by a Frankish widow 
Bcrtrada, and her son Charibert, 23 June, 720. The 
first head of the abbey was Angloardus. Bertrada’s 
grand-daughter was Bertha, wife of King Pepin (751- 
68), and Prum became the favourite monastery of 
the Carlovingians and received large endowments 
and privileges. Pepin rebuilt the monastery and be- 
stowed great estates upon it, 13 August, 762. The 
king brought monks from Meaux under Abbot 
Assucrus to the monastery. The church, dedicated 
to the Saviour (Salvator), was not completed until the 
reign of Charlemagne, and was consecrated, 26 July, 
799, by Pope Leo III. Charlemagne and succeeding 
emperors were liberal patrons of the abbey. Several 
of the Carlovingians entered the religious life at 
Priim; among these was Lothair I, who became a 
monk in 855. His grave was rediscovered in 1860; 
in 1874 the Emperor William I erected a monument 
over it. In 882 and 892 the monastery was plundered 
and devastated by the Normans, but it soon recovered. 
The landed possessions were so large that the abbey 
developed into a principality. 

At times during the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
the monastery contained over three hundred monks. 
The period of its internal prosperity extends to the 
thirteenth century. The monks were energetic cul- 
tivators of the land. About 836 Abbot Marquard 
Wnded a new monastery, Miinstercifel; in 1017 
Abbot Urald founded at Priim a collegiate foundation 
for twelve priests; in 1190 Abbot jGerhard founded a 
house for ladies of noble birth at Niederpriim. The 
monastery cared for the poor and sick. Learning was 
also cultivated. Among those who taught in the 
school of the monasteiy were Ado, later Archbishop 
of Vienne (860-75). Another head of the school, 
Wandclbert (813-70), was a distinguished poet. 
Abbot Regino (893-99) made a name for himself 
as historian and codifier of canon law. Caesarius of 
Heisterbach is only brought into the list of authors of 
this monastery by being confounded with Abbot 
CiBsarius of Prtim (1212-16). In the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries the monastery declined, partly 
from the oppression of its secular administrators, but 
more from internal decay. It reached such a i%s8 
that the monks divided the revenues among them- 
selves and lived apart from one another. Conse- 
ouently the archbishops of Trier sought to incorporate 
me abbey in the archdiocese. In 1376 Charles IV 
ave his consent to this, ac^did Boniface IX in 1379, 
ut the pope’s consent was recalled in 1398; Sixtus 
IV about 1473 also gave his approval to the incorpora- 
tion. But the abbots refui^ to submit and even 
in 1511 carried on war against *the archbishop. Fi- 
nally, when the abbey was near ruin, Gregory XIII 
issued the dzeree of incorporation 24 Aug., 1574. 
which was carried into effect in 1576 after the death oi 
Abbot Christopher von Manderscheid. After this the 
archbishops of Trier were “perpetual administrators” 


of the abbey. The abbey was now brought into 
order within and without, and once more flourished 
to such a degree that the two archaeologists Martino 
and Durand, who visited the monastery in 1718, state 
in their “Voyage litt^raire” that of all the monas- 
teries in Germany Prttm showed the best spirit, and 
study was zealously pursued. The monks made ef- 
forts even in the eighteenth century to shake of! the 
supremacy of Trier. 

In 1801 Priim fell to France, was secularized, and 
its estates sold. Napoleon gave its buildings to the 
city. Since 1815 Priim has belonged to Prussia. 
The church, built in 1721 by the Elector Louis, is now 
a parish church. The monastic buildings are now 
used for the district court and the high-school. The 
sandals of Christ are considered to be the most notable 
of the many relics of the church; they are mentioned 
by Pepin in the deed of 762. He is said to have re- 
cehreef them from Rome as a gift of Pope Zacharias 
or Pope Stephen. 

Marx, Geach. dea Eraatifta Trier, II (Trier, 1860), i, 271-322; 
WiLLEMR, PrUm tt. seine HeiligthUmer (Trier, 1896) ; Frenz. Die 
letze Chronik v. PrUm in Stud. u. MiUeil. aua dem Benediktiner^ 
und Ziatereienaerorden, XXVIII (1907). 609-42. 

Klemens L5ffler. 

Prusa. See Brusa. 

Prusias ad H^ium, titular see, suffragan of Clau- 
diopolis in the Honoriad. Memnon, the historian, says 
that Prusias I, King of Bithynia (237-192 b. c.), 
captured from the Hcracleans the town of Kieros, 
united it to his dominions and changed its name to 
Prusias (“Frag, histor. Graec.”, coll. Didot, frag. 27 
and 47; fragment 41 treats of Kios or Guemlek, also 
called Prusias, and not of Kieros, as the copyist has 
written; this has given rise to numerous confusions). 
Pliny (Hist, nat., V, 43) and Ptolemy (V, i, 13) merely 
mention it, one below Mt. Hypius, the other near the 
River Hypius or Milan-Sou. Several of its bishops 
arc known: George (not Hesychius, as Le ^icn says), 
325; Olympius in 451: Dometius in 681; Theophilus 
in 787; Constantine in 869; Leo in 879; St. Paul, 
martyred by the Iconoclasts in the ninth century (Le 
Quien, “Oriens christ.”, I, 579). It is not known 
when this see disappeared, which still existed in the 
tenth century (Gclzcr, “ Ungcdruckte . . . Texte der 
Notitiffi episcopatuum”, 554). The ruins of Prusias 
are found to-day at the little Mussulman village of 
Eski Bagh or rather Uskub in the caza of Duzdj^> and 
the vilayet of Castamouni. The region is very rich, 
especially in fruit trees. Ruins are still seen of the 
walls and the Roman theatre forty-six miles in cir- 
cumference. 

De Hell, Voyage en Turguie et Perae, IV, 334-38, 353-73; 
Texier, AaieMineure, 85; Le Bar, Voyage arcMologique, 1174- 
82; Perrot, ExpSfiilion archiologique de la Galaiie et de la Bithynie 
(Paris, 1872), 20-42. 

S. Vailh£. 

Prussia. — The Kingdom of Prussia at the present 
time covers 134,616 square miles and includes about 
64*8 per cent of the area of the German Empire. 
It includes the greater part of the plain of northern 
Germany and of the central mountain chain of Ger- 
many. With exception of the small Hohcnzollern 
distnet, the original domain of the Prussian royal 
family, it does not extend beyond the Main. How- 
ever, in a south-westerly direction west of the Rhine 
it includes a considerable portion of the basin of the 
Saar and of the plateau of Lorraine. All the large 
German rivers flow through it, and it contains the 
greater part of the mineral wealth of Germany, 
coal, iron, salt, and potash. Of the area devoid 
to ^riculture over 2-5 per cent are used for the 
cultivation of grain as follows: 25*91 per cent for 
rye, 15*37 per cent oats, 6*86 per cent wheat. In 
1905 the population was 37,282,935, that is 61*5 uer 
cent of the population of the German Empire. The 
annual increase* of the population is about 1*5 per 
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cent, but this results from the decline of emigration 
and the decrease of the death-rate. In 1905 about 
U-6 per cent were Slavs, of whom 8-887 per cent 
were PoleS. In religion 63-29 per cent were Prot- 
estants, 35-14 per cent Catholics, 0 13 per cent Jews. 
In 1895 34*18 per cent of the population was em- 
ployed in agriculture. 38-7 per cent in manufactures. 
About onc-dialf of all the manufacturing industries 
arc carried on in the provinces of the Rhine, West- 

C ' ilia, and Silesia. It is only since 18(56 that Pnissia 
had its present area, and not until 1871 did it 
become the ruling state of Germany. Its present 
area and power are the result of a gradual develop- 
ment extending over more than seven centuries. 

I. The beginnings of the state are connected with the 
bloody struggles and with the wonderful cultural 
and missionary labours by means of which the terri- 
tories on the Baltic between the P^lbc and Memel 
were wreste<l in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
from the Slavs and won for Germany and the Catholic 
Church. In this era the region on the Vistula and 
the Pregel Rivers, which originally was the only part 
of the territory bearing the name of Prussia, wjis con- 
quered by the Teutonic Knights in 1230 and con- 
verted to Christianity. In 1309 the Grand Master of 
the order transferred his residence to the Marien- 
burg, a castle noted for its artistic importance, which 
hiis been restored by the Emperor William II. The 
order and the region ruled by the order attained 
their highest development in the years succeeding 
this, espfjcially under the government of Winrich 
of Kniprode (1351-82). Pomerania, the district 
along the coast to the right and left of the mouth of 
the Oder, continued to be ruled by its dynasty of 
Slavonic dukes, nevertheless it was also under Ger- 
man influeiKie and was converted to Christianity in 
the first half of the twelfth century by St. Otto of 
Bamberg. The inland territory between the Elbe 
and Oder, and the region drained by the Warthc and 
Netze. lirst called the IiJectoratc of Brandenburg 
and tne New Mark, w-ere acquired from 1134 on- 
wards by the Ascanian line, which also had posses- 
sions in Saxony. Before long this line also gained 
the feudal suzerainty’ over Pomerania. In all three 
districts the l\aikjnic Knights, who carried on wars 
and colonized at the same time, had the principal 
share in reconstructing the political conditions. The 
Cistercian Order had also a large part in the peaceful 
development of civilization; the order founded 
flourishing inonastcrie.B beginning at I^ehnin, and 
Chorin and extending as far as Oliva near Danzig, 
and Christianized the natives. In all these terri- 
tories, though, numerous German cities were founded 
and German peasants were settled on the soil. 

After the extinction of the Ascanian line in 1320 
the Electorate of Brandenburg became a possession 
of the Bavarian House of Wittelsbach, and in 1373 
of the House of Luxemburg. Under the new rulers 
the government and the country greatly declined and 
the nobility ruled with an iron hand. In order to 
restore ord(5r the last member of the Luxemburg 
line transferred Brandenburg, at first temporarily, 
then on 30 Ajiril, 1415, as a fief to Frederick of 
Hohenzollcjrn. This was the birthday of the future 
great state of Pnissia, for Prussia has not become a 
great power from natural, geographical, or national 
conditions, but is the prorluct of the work of its kings 
of the House of Hohenzollem. Frederick I probably 
desired to make Brandenburg a great kingdom on the 
Baltic for himself; however, he limited himself to 
cnishing the power of the nobles and then devoted 
his attention again to imperial affairs. During the 
ne^ two centuries his descendants did not do much 
to increase the power of Brandenburg, and they never 
attained the power of the last members of the Ascan- 
fan line. The most important event was the ''Dis- 
positio Achillea” of 1473, by which Brandenburg wae 


made the chief possession of the Hohenzollem family 
and primogeniture was established as the law of its 
inheritance. 

Of the Hohenzollem rulers of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries only Frederick II (1440-70) and 
Joachim 1 Nestor (1499-1535) were men of any 
prominence. They were more successful in internal 
affairs than in the endeavour to extend the size and 
importance of their realm. Frederick II separated 
the towns of Brandenburg from the Hanseatic League, 
and forced them to become a part of the territory 
of Brandenburg. He also brought the clergy under 
the power of the state by aid of two Bulls of 1447, 
which he obtained from Pope Nicholas V, and laid 
the foundation of the later State Church system 
tablished by his family. His efforts to enlarge his 
territories were checked by the rapid development 
of the power of Poland at this time, which was fol- 
lowed by the rising importance of Hungary. The 
result wae that all the Gemian possessions along the 
coast of the Baltic were endangered; and the greater 
part of the territory of the Teutonic Knights, com- 
prising the region of the Vistula, was conquered to- 
gether with Danzig by the Poles after two wars: in 
the war of 1410-11 the Teutonic Knights were de- 
feated by the Poles at the battle of Tannenberg; 
this was followed by the First Peace of Thorn; after 
the war of 1456-156 came the Second Peace of Thom. 
The Poles also took part in the war which Frederick 
II waged with Pomerania over the possession of 
Stettin. When Frederick’s nephew and succ^essor 
sought compensation for Stettin in Silesia, he was op- 
posed by Hungary and had to retire there also. 

As ruler Joachim 1 was even firmer than Frederick 
II. During his administration the nobility were 
forced to | 5 ive up their freebooting expeditions. Fol- 
lowing this example the niling family of Pomerania, 
of which the most important member of this era was 
Bogislaw X (reigned 1478-1524), put an end to the 
excesses of the Pomeranian nobility also. In the 
provinces along the Baltic the nobility had then a 
force of armed men at their disposal probably equal 
to similar forces of the princes. Thus, for example, 
a family called Wcdel had so many branches that in 
the sixteenth century it could at one time reckon 
on two hundred men among its own members capable 
of bearing arms. When those rode out to war with 
their squires and mounted men they formed a body of 
soldiers, which, owi^g to the scarcity of money, was 
difficult for the ruling princes to meet. Both in 
Brandenburg and Pomerania the establishment of 
order was followed by an improvement in the laws 
and the courts, and by a reorganization of the ad- 
ministration. This latter brought about the gradual 
formation of a cla^s of civil officials, who had in part 
legal training, and who were dependent not on the 
nobility but on the ruling princes. The beginnings 
were also made of an economical policy. Joachim I 
sought to turn to the advantage of the Hohcnzollcrns 
the fact that the Wettin line ruling in Saxony, which 
up to that time had been of more importance than the 
Hohcnzollems, had paralyzed its future development 
in i485 by dividing its possessions between two 
branches of the line. The^se two dynastic families, 
Wettin and Hohenzollem^ were active competitors 
for the great spiritual principalities of th^ empire. 
In 1613 Joachim’s brother Albrecht became Arch- 
bishop of Magdeburg anti Bishop of Halberstadt, 
and in 1514 Archbishop of Mainz. At the same^^ime 
another member of the Hohenzollem family, one be- 
longing to the Franconian branch of the line, became 
Grand Master of th« Teutonic Order^ that is, he 
was the ruler of that portion of Prussia which still 
belonged to the order. In 15C5 he brought about the 
secularization of the territory of the order, and made 
it a permanent possession of his family; in return 
for this, however, he was obliged to acknowledge the 
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feudal suzerainty of Poland. Joachim was \mable 
to maintain his claims to the right of succession on 
the extinction of the Pomeranian dukes, but had to 
give up the claim to feudal supremacy (Treaty of 
Grimjiitz, 1529). 

Of all the ecclesiastical principalities, Joachim’s 
successors were able to retain Magdeburg alone, 
and this only to the end of the century. In Prussia 
(1569) they obtained the right to joint feudal pos- 
session, and thus gained for the main branch of the 
family a claim to the Duchy of Prussia. Taken al- 
together, however, the Hohcmzollern power declined 
very decidedly. The ruling branch in Brandenburg 
was badly crippled by debts, and the last member of 
the line ruling in Prussia was weak-minded. Tliis 
enabled the Estates, which had rapidly dcve^^opedin 
all German territories from the second half of the 
fifteenth century, to obtain great influence over the 
administration, both in Prussia and Brandenburg. 
This influence was due to the fact that the Estates, 
owing to tlieir possessing the right of granting the 
taxes, w(?re equivalent to a representative assembly 
composed in part of the landowners, the nobility, 
and the clergy, aid in part of tlie cities, who con- 
trolled considerable ready money. At first the 
nobility was the most powerful section of the Estates. 
In order to keep th(5 nobles well-disposed the ruling 
princes, both in Brandenburg and Prussia, and also 
in Pomerania, transferred to them the greater part 
of the princely jurisdiction and other legal rights 
over the peasants, so that the feudal lords were able 
to bring the peasants into complete economic de- 
pendence upon themselves and to make them serfs. 
As a result the influence of the nobility constantly 
grew. But as the nobles were men without breadth of 
view, and in all foreign complications saw the means 
of njviving the power of the princes and of imposing 
taxes, the strength of the three Baltic duchies waned 
equally in the second half of the sixteenth century. 
None of them seeuKid to have any future. 

II. At this juncture the head of the Franconian 
branch of th(^ Ilohenzollern family, George Frederick 
of Ansbach- Bayreuth, persuaded the Brandenburg 
branch of the family to enter upon a far-reaching 
poli(!y of extension which, in the end, resulted in 
leading the dynasty and the state over which it 
reigned into an entirely new ]jath. Influenced by 
G(H)rge Frederick, John GcM)rge of Brandenburg 
(1571- 98) strengthened his claim upon Prussia by 
marrying his daughter to the weak-minded Duke of 
Prussia, and secured for himself by another marriage 
a new reversionary right to the Duchy of Cleve- 
Jtllich, the ruling family of which was nearing ex- 
tinction. Up to this time Prussian policy had been 
entirely directed to gaining control in eastern Ger- 
many, and this marriage was the first attempt to 
make acquisitions in wiistcrn Germany. During the 
reign of John Sigismund (1608 -19) the ducal line of 
Clcve-Jlilich became extinct in 1Q09, and in 1618 
that of Prussia. Of the possessions of Clevc-JUlich, 
however, JUlich and Berg were claimed by the Wittels- 
bach family, an<l Brandenburg was only able to ac- 
quire Clove and a few adjacent districts (1614); <^en 
the hold on this inheritance was for a long time very 
insecure. On the other hand Prussia was united with 
Brandenburg without any dispute arising because 
Poland in the meantime had become involved in war 
with Giistavus Adolphus and was obliged to act with 
cautilDn. At about the same time the ducal Ho^se of 
Pomerania was nearing extinction, so that all at once 
the state ruled by the Hohcnzollcrns seemed to ap- 
proach a great extension of its abiTritories. , 

In 1613 John Sigismund became a Calvinist, a 
faith at that J;inie which, had a great attraction for all 
the energetic and amoitious among the German 
Protestant princes. The ruler of Brandenburg and 
Prussia became the son-in-law of the leader of the 


Calvinistic party, the Elector Palatinate, and his 
daughter mani^ Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden. 
However, on account of the great power which the 
instates had acquired in his dominions John^Sigisrnund 
was not able to undertake a vigorous policy. The 
Estates were strongly opposed to his adoption of Cal- 
vinism, and his promise to leave the Lutheran Con- 
fession undisturbed hardly satisfied them, nor were 
they willing to grant any money for his external pol- 
icies. On account of these financial difficulties his 
successor, George William (1619-40), during the 
Thirty Years’ War, came near losing the territories 
just inhierited; and he was not able to make good his 
claims to Pomerania when, in 1637, his right of in- 
heritance was to be enforced. It became evident that 
the power of the Estates must be crushed and the 
people forced to pay their taxes regularly, before the 
Hohenzollems could obtain firm possession of their 
newly acquired domain, establish their authority in 
Pomerania, and then build up their power in the Baltic 
coast lands in the valleys of the Oder and Vistula. 
George William’s chief adviser. Count Adam von 
Schwarzenberg, recognized this and made the attempt 
to carry out this policy; from 1637 he was engaged in 
a severe struggle with Sweden, to prevent the Swedes 
from taking possession of Pomerania. 

The merit of finally carr3dng out this policy and of 
turning the small and far from cultured state into a 
strong instrument for political and military aggression 
belongs to the Great Elect<or, Frederick VVilliam 
(1640-88), and to his grandson. King Frederick Wil- 
liam I G7 13-40). In 1644 the Great Elector laid the 
foundation of the standing army with the aid of which 
his successors raised Brandenburg-Prussia to its lead- 
ing position; Frederick William 1 increased the stand- 
ing army to 83,000 men. In order to procure the 
resources for maintaining his army the Great Elector 
gradually reorganized the country on entirely dilTerent 
principles, and did his utmost to further the prosperity 
of his people so as to enable them to bear increased 
taxation. His grandson continued and completed the 
same policy. At this period a like internal policy was 
followed in all the states of the German Empire, in- 
cluding the larger ones. Nowhere, however, was it 
carried out in so rational and systematic a manner as 
in Brandenburg-Prussia, and nowhere else were its 
results so permanent. In this, not in its originality, 
consists the greatness of the political achievement of 
the Hohenzollems. The Estates and their provincial 
diets were not opposed and put down on principle, 
but they were forced in Prussia and Cleve to grant 
what was needed for the army; the cities were then 
subjected to a special indirect taxation (exciise duties), 
and in this way were withdrawn from the government 
of the Estates. The nobility, now the only members 
of the Estates, were subjected to personal taxation by 
reforms in the existing system of direct taxation, by 
the abolition of the feudal system, and especially by 
the introduction into Prussia pf the general taxation 
of land. At the same time the control that the Estates 
had acquired over the collection and administration 
of the taxes was abolished, and the assessment and 
collection of the taxes was transferred to the officials 
of the Government, who had originally charge only of 
the administrative and commissariat departments of 
the army. All these officials were placed under a 
central bureau, the general commissariat, and a more 
rigid and regular state system of state receipts and 
expenditures was established. Among the changes 
were the founding of the exchequer, the drawing-up 
of a budget, which was prepared for the first time in 
1689, and the creation of an audit-office. Moreover, 
there was a stricter regulation of the finances in every 
part of the Government, and an extension of the su- 
pervision of every branch of the administration by 
the fiscal authorities so as to include even the inde- 
pendent departments of the state, the result being 
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that these bodies, especially the cities, were actually 
ruled by these ofEcials. 

These reforms reached their culmination in the 
founding of the “General Directory at Berlin, and 
of the Boards of War and Finance in the provinces 
in 1721. The result was that the entire ofRcial life of 
Prussia became bureaucratic, and financial considera- 
tions had the preponderating influence in the internal 
administration of the country, as is still strikingly 
noticeable. Those departments of national adnun- 
istration that yielded little revenue, or were apt to 
cost more than they could be counted upon to yield, 
were for the present neglected, or in part still left 
under the control of the Estates, in those cases where 
the Estates had acquired the supervision of them; 
such were, above all, the administration of law, eccle- 
siasticid ailairs, and the schools. On the other hand 
great attention was giv'en to improving economic con- 
ditions, and gradually all the measures were used in 
Prussia that the genius of a Colbert had planned dur- 
ing the reign of liouis XIV to raise France to the place 
of the first power in the world. Accordingly the popu- 
lation was increased by encouraging the immigration 
of the Dutch, Huguenots, and finally of the Protest- 
ants, who were driven out of Salzburg. Much also 
was done to improve the soil and the breeding of 
cattle. In agreement with the prevailing principles 
of economics, i. e. as much money as possible should 
be brought into the country, but that its export 
should be prevented, manufacture and commerce 
were to be stimulated in every possible way. The 
Great Elector even established a navy and also 
founded colonies on the African Gold Coast; in 1717 
Frederick William I sold the colonies. Many excel- 
lent officials were drawn from other countries to aid 
in the administration. However, the ruling prince 
was the centre of the Government. The result of this 
was that, as early as the latter years of the reign of 
the Elector, the principal boards of administration 
and the ministers presiding over them sank more and 
more into mere tools for carrying out the will of the 
ruling prince, and decisions were made, not in the 
boards, but in the cabinet of the prince. This method 
of administration became completely systematized in 
the reign of Frederick William I; consequently it is 
customary to speak of the cabinet government of 
Prussia. This form of administration was maintained 
until 1806. 

The success of the organizing energy of the ruling 
princes was so evident that even before the end of the 
seventeenth century Leibniz said: “This country is 
a kingdom in all but name.'' The lacking name of 
kingdom was given to the country when Frederick 1 
(1688-1713), the son of the Great Elector, crowned 
himself on IS January, 1701, at Konigsberg, with the 
title “ King in Prussia”, meaning of the former duchy. 
As long as the development of the internal strength 
of the country was backward there was little chance of 
gaining any import.ant additions of territory, even 
though the great wars of the period made such efforts 
very temi)ting. The Great Elector was a man of un- 
controlled and passionate character, and of much 
military ambition; it was very hara for him to let 
others reap where he had sown, for he had taken part 
in nearly all the ware of his era, Frederick William I 
also was alive to his country’s glory, but was more 
inclined to prepare for war than to carry it on; in 
many respects his character recalls that of the later 
William I. In this period the chief object of the for- 
eign policy of the Ilohenzollems was to increase their 
possessions along the Baltic. Above all they desired 
to own Pomerania, which Sweden retained. Bv the 
Treaty of Westphalia the Great Elector received only 
Further Pomerania (Hinterpommern), which was of 
little value. He gained nothing from the first North- 
ern War (1655-60) in which he took part; his victory 
over the Swedes in the battle of Felirbcllin (1675) 


proved fruitless. His grandson finally acquired Stettin 
and the mouth of the Oder in 1720, and I^ither 
Pomerania (Vorpommem) did not become a part of 
Prussia until 1815. The Great Elector was more for- 
tunate in obtaining the release of the Duchy bf 
Prussia from the feudal suzerainty of Poland (1658), 
and was also able to increase its area by the addition 
of Ermland. He further desired to acquire Silesia. 
In these years the chief battlefield of Europe was the 
western part of the Continent. This was unfavour- 
able for the schemes of the Hohenzollerns, for at that 
time they had no definite policy of territorial exten- 
sion in western Europe, and consequently no interests 
of any imi3ortance there. 

In the west the Great Elector limited himself to 
securirii; the lasting possession of Cleve (1667) and the 
occupation of the territories which France had secured 
for him in exchange for Pomerania, namely Minden, 
Halberstadt, and Magdebur^^, which before this had 
been ecclesiastical principalities. These gave him 
strategetically important positions controlling points 
of crossing the Elbe ami the W^eser; but he could not 
obtain Magdeburg until 1666, and did not gain full 
possession of it until 1680. During the reigns of his 
son and grandson some small and unimportant terri- 
tories to the west of these were obtained. Taken alto- 
gether Brandenburg-Prussia had by 1740 increased 
in area from 9000 square miles under the first Hohen- 
zollern Elector and 31,600 square miles in the reign 
of John Sigismund to about 46,800 square miles with 
a population of about 2,250,000. Up to now the bulk 
of the area of the country had lain towards the east, 
but from this period onward the preponderating part 
of its territories began to be found in the west. The 
wife of the Great Elector belonged to the family of 
the Princes of Orange, and this led the Elector to 
consider Holland in his foreign policy; in 1672 espe- 
cially this infiuenced him to take part in the war 
betw'een Holland and Louis XIV. He also gave more 
attention to imperial affairs than his immediate pred- 
ecessors. In the iwlitics of the empire sometimes he 
sided with the emperor. At times, however, he ad- 
hered to the views held by the German ruling princes 
of that time that there was an inner Germany con- 
sisting of the various states of the empire; and that 
this was the real Germany, the interests of which did 
not always coincide with those of Austria or of the 
reigning emperor. He believed that the real Germany 
must at times maintain its interests against Austria 
by the aid of one if the guaranteeing powers of the 
Peace of Westphalia, viz. France and Sweden. The 
only times he paid no attention in his policies to his 
duty as a prince of the empire was at the beginning of 
his reign when influenced by religious prejudices, and 
towards its end when disappointed by the Peace of 
St.-Germain-cn-L*ky e (1679). 

Another sign that the Prussian state was becoming 
gradually involved in the affairs of western Europe 
was the fact tha^ as a second wife the Great Elector 
married a Guelph, to which family the wives both of 
his son and grandson belonged. In the second half of 
the seventeenth century the Guelph line founded the 
Electorate of Hanover in north-western Germany, the 
only state in this section of Germany that, at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, could in any way 
compete with Brandenburg-Prussia for the leading 
position. The founding of the Academy of Berlin is 
due to Sophia Chariot te,« wife of Frederick 1. The 
sam^ royal couple established the University of Halle, 
which soon gained a European reputation on account 
of its professors Thomasius and Christian Wolff and 
the institutions for the poor founded by Professor 
Francke. The fine addition in the royal castle at 
Berlin and the splendid stable of the Great Elector 
by Amlreas Schliiter were both works or this reign. 

HI. Frederick II, The Great (1740-88), son of 
Frederick William I, had probably more intellectual 
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ability than anv other Hohenzollern known to his- 
tory ; Jie had in him a touchx>f genius. What checked 
the development and exercise of his ability was, 
however, that he seemed from his natural pre- 
dispositions, and from the way in which in youth 
he looked upon life, to be bom for entirely different 
conditions than those prevailing in the Prussia of 
that era. He was more inclin^ to literature and 
music than to official routine work and military ser- 
vice, and early became a free-thinker. He preferred 
the literature of France and despised that of Germany, 
and was indifferent to Prussia and its p^ple. When 
a young man these tastes led to conflicts with his 
father, who resolved on this account to exclude 
Frederick from the succession, and imprisoned him 
for several years in the fortress at Kiistrin. Preder- 
rick was then married against his will, by the advice 
of Austria, to the Princess Elizabeth of Bmnswick- 
Bevern, personally an excellent and good woman. 
He finally learned self-control and applied himself 
with gradually increasing zeal and intensity to the 
civil and military affairs of the state, but he did this 
not from a sense of pleasure in such occupations, but 
from one of discipline and necessity. This may be 
the reason why in his civil administration and in the 
aims of his foreign policy he showed little originality 
in comparison to his natural abilities. On the other 
hand, in the conduct of war the king showed ex- 
traordinary energy, great intellectual activity, and 
ceaseless personal attention to his task. In his 
foreign policy Frederick followed the principles of 
his predecessors and sought above all to develop 
his domain towards the east. The precarious posi- 
tion of Austria at the beginning of the reign of Maria 
Theresa was taken advantage of by Frederick to 
begin a campaign in Silesia in Dec., 1740. As a 
pretext for the war he took the treaties of succession 
of his forefatlnjrs with the rulers of several of the 
smaller Silesian duchies, made in 1537, for the non- 
fulfilment of which Austria seemingly was alone to 
blame. 

He gained the battle of Mollwitz 10 April, 1741, 
and on 5 June formed an alliance with fVahee, the 
chief of the other opponents of Maria Theresa; 
the intervtmtion of England led him to agree to a 
truce on 9 October, which enabled Austria to make 
its military force eoual to that of France. In alarm 
Frederick advanced into Moravia, gained the battle 
of Chotusitz, 17 May, 1742, an^ in the Peace of 
Breslau, of 1 June of the same year, obtained from 
Austria the whole of Silesia, excepting the Count- 
ships of Glatz, Troppau, and Tcschen. As in the war 
between Austria and France, which still went on, 
the advantage of the former continually increased, 
Frederick once more formed an alliance with Aus- 
tria’s opponents and began a campaign in Bohemia 
in Sept., 1744, but was obliged to withdraw from this 
province in December. Ilis position in Silesia now 
became precarious, but he extricated himself by the 
victory at Hohenfriedberg, 4 June, 1745, and then 
defeated the enemy, already on the march to Berlin, 
at Soor 20 Sept., at Katholisch-Hennersdorf 23 Nov., 
and at Kesselsdorf 15 Dec. By the Peace of Di^ 
den of 25 Dec., 1745, Frederick retained Silesia. 
Maria Theresa, however, was not willing to give up 
Silesia without further effort. Consequently after 
peace had been made between Austria and France, 
Kaunitz, who was now Maria Theresa's minister of 
foreign affairs, sought to form more friendly relations 
with France and to strengthen those already existing 
with Russia. So little, however, was attained in 
France that Kaunitz wished to drop the negotiations, 
but Maria Theresa's persistence and the measures 
taken by Frederick in 1756 led to the formation of the 
alliance. Made uneasy oy the weakness of France, 
Frederick did not maintain the amicable relations 
that had existed until then between himself and that 


power. When war broke out between England and 
France over the colonics in 1755-6, England ne- 
gotiated with Russia for the sending of auxiliary 
troops. Frederick feared to permit such tJuxiliaries 
to march through Prussia and offered to guarantee 
En^nd's possession on the Continent himself 
(Convention of Westminster, Jan., 1756). 

France and Austria now agreed to help each other 
in case of attack by Frederick (First Alliance of 
Versailles, 1 May, 1756). Upon this Frederick, led 
perhaps by fear of attack by a coalition stronger than 
nimself, perhaps also by the hope of making fresh 

g ains by daring seizures, began a third war, the 
even Years' War, with Austria, taking as a pretext 
the advance of the Austrian troops. Without any 
declaration of war he advanced into the Electorate 
of Saxony, which was friendly to Austria, and be- 
sieged Dresden 9 Sept., but the Saxon troops kept up 
a longer resistance than he had counted upon, so it 
was 1757 before he could begin a campaign in 
Bohemia. In the meantime Russia and Austria had 
signed an alliance for war against him 2 Feb., 1757; 
in addition both the Empire and Sweden declared 
war against him, and on 1 May, 1757, France and 
Austria agreed in the Second Alliance of Versailles 
to adopt the offensive together against him. Fred- 
erick's opponents could produce a force of 430,000 
men, while he with the aid of England and Hanover 
(Treaty of 11 January, 1757) controlled about 
210,000 men. It was most important for him to 
force the matter to a conclusion as quickly as possible, 
before the means of his still poor country were ex- 
hausted. On 6 May he won a bloody battle near 
Prague, but on 18 June he was defeated near Kollin 
and suffered losses by the new Austrian commander 
Daun which he could not repair. Frederick was 
forced to return to Saxony, while the French d(jfeated 
the Hanoverian army at Kastenbeck on 6 July, 
and the Russians defeated a Prussian army at Gross- 
mgerndorf on 30 Aug. However, the Russians and 
French did not form a junction with the Austrians 
quickly enough. When finally the united French 
and Imperial army advanced, Frederick defeated the 
joint forces badly at Rossbach on 5 Nov., and then 
turned against Daun, who had entered Silc.sia and had 
taken Breslau. Frederick defeated him at Tjcutlien 
on 5 Dec. Duke Ferdinand of Brunswick continued 
to lead the Hanoverian . and Prussian forces th.at 
fought against the French and drove the latter to the 
Rhine in the battle of Crcfeld, 23 June, 1758. The 
progress of the war in the east did not equal the great 
expectations aroused by the success at Leuthen. In 
1758 the Russians advanced. Frederick maintained 
himself against them at Zorndorf, 25 August, but the 
battle was not decisive; from here he hastened to 
Saxony, where the troops he had left behind were 
threatened by Daun, and he was surprised by Daun 
at Hochkirch on 14 Oct. 

At the end of 1758 the majority of his officers were 
dead, and he could only fill the gaps among the 
soldiery by the compulsory enlistment of mercenaries. 
His treasury was empty, and he struck debased coin. 
He exhausted the resources of Saxony. On the other 
hand the Austrian army was always ready for the 
field, and the Austrian artillery was superior to his. 
Accordingly his opponents in the campaign of 1759 
forced Fr^erick to take the defensive. The united 
Russians and Austrians decisively defeated Fred- 
erick at Kunersdorf on 12 August. The result was 
a series of capitulations. Frederick lost Saxony, the 
greater part of Silesia was taken from him in 1760- 
61, largely by Laudon. What saved him, besides his 
own energy, was the gradual dissolution of the al- 
liances between his enemies. France began to with- 
draw in the Third Alliance of Versailles of 30-31 
December, 1757. At first Russia and Austria drew 
all the closer together in the Treaty of St. ‘Petersburg 
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of 1 April, 1760. The Russians plundered Berlin 
in Oct., 1760. At this most critical moment Fred- 
erick mpiintained himself only by the almost unex- 
pected yctory of Torgau, 3 Nov., 1760, which en- 
abled him once more to occu])y a secure position in 
Saxony. As early as 1761 the Russian interest in 
the war began to decline, and when in January, 
1762 Peter 111, an admirer of Frederick, became tsar, 
he took sides with Frederick (truce in March, peace 
5 May, alliance 10 .Juno). It. wiis also an advantage 
to Frederick that Turkey began a war against Austria. 
In July, 1762, Peter III was succeeded by the famous 
Catherine II. She wished to have a P]uropean 
peace, and continually urged Maria Theresa to yield. 
On tlK' Rhine I'crdiriand of Brunswick continued to 
keep the French in check. As the French were also 
successful in tlieir war with England, they withdrew 
from the struggle against Fredijrick by the prelimi- 
nary Peace of Fontainebleau (3 Nov., 1762). The 
imperial army broke up. Finally Austria also grew 
woiiry of tj^e struggle. 

On lo Feb., 1763, the Peace of Hubertusburg closed 
the Austro-Prussian war. Frederick retained Silesia, 
but made no new acquisitions. However, his per- 
sonal importance and the rcsiKict for the military 
prowess of Prussia were so greatly increased that 
henceforth Prussia was treated by the other coun- 
tries as a great power. After this Frederick’s ad- 
ministration was a peaceful one. He wjis able to 
increase his realm by taking part in the First Parti- 
tion of Poland (1772), .whereby he gained Polish 
Prussia with the exception of Danzig and Thorn. The 
War of the Bavarian Succession (1778-79), which 
Frederick declared against Austria to prevent Bava- 
ria becoming part of that monarchy, caused but little 
bloodshed. In the Peace of Teschen Austria aban- 
doned all claim to the Bavarian succession. In 1781 
Frederick took part in the “Naval Alliance of Neutral 
Powers”. This was formed by Catherine II, and 
intended mainly to limit the power of England on 
the Baltic, but it wiis of small importance. It should 
also be mentioned that in 1714 E:ust Frisia became 
a part of PriLssia by inherif ance. 

The most important measure of domestic policy 
carried out by Frederick in the first half of his reign 
with the hedp of his minister Co<!ceji, was the re- 
organization of the department of justice, which had 
been neglected during the nsgn of his father. After the 
Siivcn Years’ War his personal influence became more 
manih^sti in the other departments of state. It must 
be confessed, however, that at the same time he 
obstinately adhered both to the forms and principles 
of government that he had inherited. At the most it 
was only in isolated ciises that power was e.xcrcised 
with rnodcTation or that the administration was mod- 
ifi(‘d in harmony with the spirit of the times, although 
this spirit, animafed by humanitarian ideas and a 
f olerance arising from indifferenijc, was also alive 
in him. He (‘ven (ixaggerated many of the objcction- 
abh; sides of the old system of government. He 
riil(*d the country and especially tlie new provinces 
tus an (‘iilighlened dos]iot, exclu.sively from the cabinet, 
though as a wrilcT he approved of Rousseau’s views 
as s(;t down in th(; “Social Contract”. In addition 
he cTni)loycd the higher officials as if they were 
subalterns. The officials throughout the* country 
during liis nsgn diweloped more and more of a ten- 
dency to treat llui pciople and especially the middle 
classes with bun?aucratic contempt. Though proud 
of their vietori(‘s in th(^ Seven Years’ War, the people 
manif(‘stf^d no conseiousnf*ss of their belonging to a 
unifuid Prussian States It is true that in the last 
years of Ins reign Fnideriek regarded it as his duty 
to inHT)ire the entire Prussian pf;o])le in their economic 
and social feelings w’ith the s(uis (3 of their direct re- 
lations to the Govormnent, so tliat every Prussian 
in all his nloings should have? in vi(*w not only his 


own personal advantage but also the welfare and 
strengthening of the state. Practically, however, 
this idea only led him to accentuate the social dif- 
ferences, the abolition of which was demanded by 
the needs of the time. At the end of his reign d«he 
Prussian State, of which he was more than ever the 
monarch, ended just as at the beginning of this rule, 
with the president of each district. As regards liis 
economic policy, he held on to the worn-out mercan- 
tile system. 

The great errors of this policy, e. g. the neglect of 
agriculture, the failure to abolish serfdom, the reten- 
tion of the double system of taxation (direct for the 
country and indirect for the cities), a system that 
paralyzed all economic development, the maintenance 
of thd excessively high system of protection with its 
many internal duties, were due to this cause. The 
same may be said 6f many of his failures, such as the 
mercantile enterprises which he founded, or his partial 
failures, such as the transfer of several industries, in 
particular the porcelain and silk industries, to the 
leading provinces of the state. His adherence to the 
mercantile system of economics was necessitated by 
his adherence to the ontv-sided conception of national 
finances which led the Prussian Government to pro- 
vide for the economic prosperity of the population, 
with the intention of bringing as much money as 
possible into the country in order to have it for gov- 
ernment pur|)o.se8. Frederick, therefore, made no 
changes in the financial theories of Prussian policy. 
These theories led him, for instance, in imitation of 
French fiscal methods, to introduce the Regie ^ i. c. 
to farm out the custoriis and indirect taxes, and to 
make the sale of tobacco, coffee, and salt absolute 
monopolies. The Regie made him very unpopular, 
rt is all the more surprising that, notwithstanding the 
reactionary character of his internal policy, he made 
the country politically capable of performing all th(3 
unusual tasks that he imix)sed on it, that ho changed 
his possessions into a well-regulated stale, and that he 
succeeded, by political measures, in repairing the 
terrible injuries of the Seven Years’ War in a com- 
paratively short tiiric. Largo extents of moor-land 
and swamp were brought under cultivation, a lumdred 
thousand colonists were scdtlod in deserted distriets, 
and the revenues yicUled by manuffic.turo and indus- 
try were decidedly increased. The great estates w'cre 
aided to pay off their debts by encouraging union 
credit as.sociations, and Frederick sought to regulate 
and give independence to the circulat ion of money by 
founding the Prussian Bank. In harmony with fhr^ 
spirit of the times he also undertook a comprehensive 
codification and revision of the laws of l.he state, wliich 
was completed after his death and culminated in tlie 
publication of the general “Prussian Statute Book” 
of 1794; Suare»was the chief compiler. 

Towards the end of his reign he encouraged the 
efforts made on behalf of the Catholic public schools 
by the provost Fclbigcr, and those for the Protestants 
by Freiherr vdn Zedlitz and tlie cathednil canon 
Ilochow, but he never at any time gave the schools 
sufficient money. The new code laid down the prin- 
™le that the public schools were a state organization. 
Frederick’s government, internal and foreign, was 
majked by a mixture of strong and weak character- 
istics. It was the policy of a man of g(3Tiius who was 
entirely devoted to his task; too intcllccihal and en- 
lightened to be a reactionary, but one who showed 
hin^elf greater in carrying out and in utilizing the 
policies of his predecessors, than in establishing what 
was necessary to ensure the future development of the ♦ 
state. Great as were his achievemcints, he ended by 
paralj^ing Prussia’S vital powers and engaged the 
resources of the country in a direction opposed to its 
development. Frederick gave Pruasm the position 
of a Great Power. But, outside of his personal im- 
portance, this position of the state ro.stea exclusively 
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on its military power, not yet, as in the case of the 
other‘Great Powers, ui>on the area of the countnr and 
the economic efficiency of the population. Conse- 
qupntlv, the position of Prussia as a Great Power 
needed to be placed on a stronger basis. Its people 
had to make marked juivances culturally, and develop 
a real national spirit. Furthermore, the effort must 
be made to bring the future development of Prussia 
intd close connexion with the leading movements of 
the coming generation, so that the roots of its life 
should receive fresh nourishment. Both problems 
could best be solved by furthering the transfer to- 
wards the west of the centre of gravity of the Prussian 
st ates already begun under Frederick's predecessors. 
This western development of his territory was^also a 
policy furthered by Frederick, but he pursued it un- 
willingly and carc(l little for it. By this onc-sidedness 
he kissened his services to Pnxssia when he enlarged 
Ins territories in the district of the Oder and Vistula, 
where the foundatloas of the state had been laid during 
the Middle Ages. 

There is no doubt that in 17/)7-58 the coalition 
formed against, him would have crushed him had not 
Hanover fought on his side and given him the strate- 
gic control of north-western Germany. As even after 
17();i he regarded Austria as the deadly enemy of 
Prussia, he could not fail to see that for strategic 
reasons it was absoluticly necessary for Prussia to have 
the whole of north-western Germany within its 
sph(?re of influence; but he did nothing to attain this 
end. Moreover, he could not abstain from interfering 
in imperial polii ics in order to keep Austria from mak- 
ing southern Germany dependent on itself. He, there- 
fore, urged on the War of the Bavarian Succession 
against Austria in 1778-79, and in 1783 was for a time 
the leader of the “Lejigue of Princes" formed among 
the German princes of the empire against Joseph II. 
However, all imiierial, that is to say, German politics 
were distasteful to him . By his example he, more than 
any one else, (contributed to smother all interest in the 
empire on the part of the German statesmen. Ho pre- 
ferred ratker to rest Prussian policy on that of Russia, 
and to lay his political schemes in the cast of Europe. 
In like manner in his internal administration he delib- 
erately neglected his western provinces, although it 
was just this part of his kingdom that lay in the 
centre of the rising economic life of Europe, and con- 
tained, along with Silesia, the mineral treasures that 
in the future were to make the courvtry and its jiopula- 
tion rich. It was also the population of this section 
that was to prove itself unusually energetic and ca- 
pable in economic life. Fortunately for the realm 
Frederick's excellent minister of commerce, Heynitz, 
did not neglect the western provinces. In these 
provinces the young Freiherr von gtein passed the 
first years of his career in the service of the Govern- 
ment. During Frederick's reign the eastern provinces 
of Prussia were also brought into connexion with the 
cultural development of the civilization of Western 
Europe. In order to meet the growing demand of 
England for grain, their great estates were worked on 
a capitalistic basis. The younger civil officials and 
nobility admired England as a model country afid 
were full of interest in all the liberal ideas of the pe- 
riod. Prominent among these was Theodore von 
Schfin. But a number of other young jurists called 
for a constitution. The University of Konigsberg had 
a large share in producing this development. One of 
its prdfessors, ICraus, a pcflitical economist, spread the 
theories of Adam Smith; another professor was Kant, 
who also started with the English philosophy. 

During Frederick's rei^ a novel element found its 
way into the Prussian State. By the conquest of 
Silesia, PrussiiL for the first time acquired a province 
that was predominantly Catholic; in annexing Polish 
Prussia it annexed one that was half Cathofic. Up 
to then the only Catholics in Prussia were a few in 
I 


Cleve. During the reign of the Groat Elector, Catholic 
Ermland also became a part of Pnissia, but tliis 
province never was considered of mucii imnortaiice. 
The church privileges of the Catholicis hcrc^ a.s tlw^ro 
upoD 

respectea. However, a strict watch was kept that 
the position of the Catholics should be an exceptional 
one. Attempts to introduce Protc'stantisrn among 
them were enejouraged. In occlcsiaslical mallens 
Freclcrick folIow(Hl in the path of his prodcc(^ssors. 
13eihg a free-thinker the tolerance of his pr(Hl(ic(?ssors, 
based on treaty obligations, became under him a policy 
merely of religious indifference. “In my kingdom, 
each may go to Heaven after his own fashion". He 
provided for the religious and educational needs even 
of the Catholics, and showed fav<jur to the Jcjsuits. 
Still, in his reign Catholi(!S were not allowed to liold 
office except inferior ones. In its foreign policy the 
State remained the chamyiion of Prot(istant interests. 
This policy could be contimi(‘d, notwithstanding the 
great increase in the number of Catholics, because the 
population of Prussia was accustomed to obey the 
Government without claiming any riglits for itself. 
In the course of time difficulties would naturally arise 
from this policy. 

IV. When Frederick II died the area of Prussia 
was about 78,100 square miles and its ixipulation 
5,500,000. Since 1740 the annual revemues of t he State 
had risen from 7,500,000 to 2l2,0(X),(KX) thalers; tlie 
national treasury contained 54,(KK),(K)0 thalers. Fred- 
erick's successor, his nephew Frederick William II 
(1786-97), was a man of some ability, but was soon 
led astray by his taste for loose living, and fell under 
the influence of bad counsellors, such Jis the iht*ologian 
and Rosicrucian von Wollner, and Colonel von 
Bischoffsworder. Frederick William III (1797-1840) 
was a man without much ability, somewhat like a 
subordinate official in instinct, of good intentions but 
little force. In consequence of the Revolution whose 
spirit spread througho\it lOurope Wu) demands of the 
now era made themselves heard in Prussia also. Bot h 
the ministry and the cabinet were constantly occupied 
with plans for reform, but there was a lack of united 
and harmonious working and of ability to come to a 
decision. Dangerous agit^ations arose among the civil 
officials. Government by the cabinet became intoler- 
able to the ministers, as the administrat ion wiis no 
longer exercised by the king himself but by the secre- 
taries of the cabinet, who during this reign were von 
Beyme, I^ombard, and Mencken. Thus tlie zeal for 
reform only increased the dissatisfaction, and very 
little was accomplished. In foreign politics Frederick 
William II disavowed the opposition to Austria when 
he signed the Rcichenbach Convention of 27 July, 
1790, with the Emperor I.«eoiX)ld 11. Tu 1792 ho even 
became an ally of Leopold's in the war with France, 
in order to combat the “principles" of the Revolu- 
tion. His army, however, accomplished but little in 
this war, and on 5 April, 1795, he signed a separate 
treaty of peace with France at Basle, thus deserting 
Austria. For a number of years following this treaty 
he and his successor, Frederick William III, pursued a 
policy of neutrality in the great events of Western 
Europe. Still they sought to gain advantages out of 
theni. According to the Treaty of Basle, Frederick 
William II agreecl with France upon a line of demarca- 
tion by which nearly all of northern Germany was 
declared neutral under the protection of Prussia. 
Prussia worked energetically for the secularization of 
the Catholic ecclesiastical principalities, and by agree- 
ment with France in 1802 obtained the Dioceses of 
Paderbom, Fulda, a part of Mtinster, Eichsfeld, the 
domains of several abbeys, and the cities of Erfurt 
and Dortmund; the decision of the imperial delega- 
tion of 1803 confirmed it in the possession of these 
territories. 

Prussia kept aelose watch upon the fate of Hanover 
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in the wars between Napoleon and England, being 
desirous to annex Hanover if possible. For a consider* 
able length of time Napoleon tempted Pruraa by 
holding o^t the hope of this acquisition, and in 1806 
by the plan of a North German Confederation of 
which Prussia was to be the leader, Frederick William 

11 even sought to gain territory in southern Germany. 
Ry an agreement made with the Hohenzollem Line 
of southern Germany he obtained in 1791 the Prin- 
cipalities of Ansbach and Bayreuth; in 1796 he made 
an unexpected attack upon Nuremberg but soon 
vacated it. None of these undertakings were con- 
ducted with much energy or with any clearly-tlefined 
end in view, for at the same time the political plans 
of Prussia in Eiistem ICurope exceeded her strength. 
Not only did Prussia obtain Danzig and Thom in the 
Second Partition of Poland (1792), but in the Third 
Part ition (1795) she acquired the central basin of the 
Vistula, with Warsaw as its capital. Pru^ia now in- 
cluded the entire basins of the Oder and Vistula. But 
it was no longer possible to make the eastern terri- 
Inries the preponderating part of the State. Besides 
the country was now half Slavonic, and the majority 
of its inhabitants were henceforward to be Catholic. 
The old Prussian territories had by this time been 
brought to a higher state of culture and had become 
in some measure capable of meeting the demands 
made upon them. The State now undertook another 
task: this was to bring the demoralized Polish prov- 
inces into order, to organize them, bring them to 
economic prosperity, and give them civil omcials and 
teachers. In 1806 Prussia became involved in a war 
with Napoleon, which made evident the confusion of 
its internal affairs, and its lack of strength. Its army, 
led by the grey-haired Ferdinand of Brunswick, was 
cut to pieces in the battles of Jena and Auerst^t, 
fought on the same day (14 Oct.), after a skirmish at 
Saaffcld; Prince liouis Ferdinand died 18 October. 
Most of the fortresses capitulated without any real 
resistance. The bureaucracy of government omcials 
lost its head and acted in a cowardly manner. The 
people were apathetic. The king, however, made some 
resistance, with the aid of Russia. Napoleon wished 
to make an end of Prussia as a State, and only the 
intercession of Russia preserved for the Hohenzollem 
dynasty a part at least of its territories. By the Peace 
of Tilsit, 9 July, 1807, Prussia lost the Franconian 
provinces and all those west of the Elbe, as well as 
the Polish acquisitions outside of Polish Prussia. 
Moreover, French troops were garrisoned in the dis- 
tricts still remaining to it, and an enormous war in- 
demnity was demanded ((k)nvention of Konigsberg, 

12 July, 1807). 

However. Prussia’s terrible humiliation, notwith- 
standing all its mournful results, first open^ the way 
for the exercise of those energies of the country thafc 
had been until now suppressed. The king showed 
great endurance in his misfortunes. His wife Louise 
mafle herself the intermediaiy between him and the 
men from whom the restoration of the country was to 
come. During the war Scharnhorst the future re- 
organizer of the Prussian anny had had his first 
opportunity to distinguish himself at the battle of 
Eylau, 7-8 February, 1807. In the winter of 1806-07 
the philosopher Fichte delivered his celebrated ''ad- 
dresses to the German nation” at Berlin. In the 
spring of 1807 the king appointed Ck)unt Hardenburg, 
a native of Hanover, minister of foreign affairs, but 
was obliged to dismiss him in July at Napoleon’s 
bidding; the count, however, still continued to advise 
the king. Shortly after the Peace of Tilsit Scharn- 
horst was given charge of military affairs. From this 
time the army consisted only of natives of the king- 
dom, the soldiers were better" treated, a thorough edu- 
cation was required from those desiring to become 
officers, and the people were gradually accustomed to 
the idea of universal military service, until it was in- 


troduced by the law of 3 Sept., 1814. On 5 October, 
1807, Freiherr von Stein, a native of Nassau^ wai 
placra at the head of all the internal affairs of Prussia. 
With his appointment the real reform minister came 
into power. He was able to retain his position on]/ a 
year, but this sufficed to impress on the legislation of 
the time a character of grandeur, although ho could 
not control its details. Stein found the kingdom re- 
duced in reality to the present province of Bast 
Prussia, and there the liberal officials were already 
preparing radical changes. The law of 9 Oct., 1807, 
was alrcadv enacted, according to which the peasant 
serfs were declared free; every Prussian was authorized 
to hold landed property and to follow any occupation 
he chose. Stein only signed the decree. The law 
made ft necessary to readjust all peasant holdings and 
the taxes upon them. This readjustment dragged 
on during a number of 3^ears, and was not finally com- 
pleted until the middle of the century. 

After Stein’s retirement this mcfisure frequently 
proved the economic ruin of the peasants. Another 
consequence of this law, as completed by the law on 
trade taxation, Oct., 1810, and by the Edict of 7 Sept., 
1811, was the adoption by Prussia of liberty of occu- 
pation. Prussia led the way in this reform in Germany. 
Stein’s chief personal interest was in the reform of the 
constitution and of the administration. His desire 
was to create a union between the Government and the 
people that was then lacking, to awaken in the Gov- 
ernment officials a spirit of initiative and responsibil- 
ity, to enkindle in Prussia popular sentiment for 
Germany. The lesser offices in Prussia were to be 
divided into two classes; the former following the 
historical and geographical divisions of the country 
(provinces, circles, communes); the second deter- 
mined wholly by the needs of the Government {Regie^ 
rungsbezirke). The duties of the former were to be 
performml by administrative bodies, who were to act 
as the representatives or as the deputies of the people; 
the latter by government officials. With the admin- 
istrative body, in some cases, a government official 
was associated (provincial president); in other cases 
certain government duties were confided to their heads 
(Landrdtf BUrgermeiatcr), On the other hand repre- 
sentatives of the people were to Imve a share in the 
Government, and in the course of time, as a counter- 
poise to the ministerial bureaucracy, the members of 
the national diet were to be elected from the pro- 
vincial diets. Steip substantially gave the franchise 
only to land owners. He desired that the people in 
general should be prepared for taking part in the 
Government by the schools and universities. Freedom 
of action was to be restored to the state officials by 
putting an end to cabinet government, and giving 
each minister thp independent administration of his 
own department. Personally, Stein was only able to 
initiate these reforms by the municipal legislation of 
19 Nov., 1808, and the “laws on the chang^ constitu- 
tion of the highest administration of the realm” of 
24 Nov., 1808. His fiery temperament and his strong 
German sympathies made him too impatient. To- 
gether with Scharnhorst he planned measures to rouse 
th% German people for a war against Napoleon. Con- 
sequently he was obliged to resign. Moreover, he did 
not sufficiently gau^e the peculiarities of Prussia, par- 
ticularistic. dynastic, and bureaucratic. His work, 
however, aid not perish. 

In 1810 the University bf Berlin was founded as the 
great national centre of education; in 1811 th6 Uni- 
versity of Breslau. In 1810 Hardenberg re-entered the 
Govmment and a chancellor carried on the work of 
reform* systematically until his death in 1822. He 
skilfully managed the king and accommodated him- 
self to the peculiarities of tW Prussian cjiaracter; like 
Stein he thoroughly believed in the necessity of a com- 
plete reconstruction of the State. He made special 
efforts to reform the system of taxation, but he was 
I 
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not able to do this at once. In 1810 and 1815 he even 
promised to call a national parliament. After his own 
fashion he liberalized or bureaucratized Stein’s plans, 
often taldng the Napoleonic legislation for his model. 
Oflly the opposition of the Prussian nobility pre- 
vented him from sacrificing the very corner-stone of 
Stein’s reform of the administration (1812) by sub- 
stituting the French system of prefecture and munici- 
pality for the self-governing institutions of district 
and city. These reforms led to the awakening of a 
sense of nationality both in the educated classes and 
the common people; and when in 1813 Napoleon re- 
turned defeated from Russia the whole population of 
Prussia rose of their own accord for king and country, 
and also for the liberation of Germany about which the 
kings had not concerned themselves. 

During the War of Liberation of 1813-14 and 1815 
the Prussian army had a large share in the overthrow 
of Napoleon. At the Peace of Paris (20 May, 1814) 
and the C>>ngress of Vienna, which rearranged the 
map of Europe, Hardenberg represented Prussia. He 
desired to form a permanent agreement in policy 
between Prussia and Austria, while the king preferred 
to join his interests with those of Russia. At the 
important moment (Nov., 1814) the king decided 
against his minister, whereby a fresh European war 
was nearly kindled. The question was whether the 
greater part of western Poland should henceforth be- 
long to Russia, and what compensation Prussia should 
receive for its share of Poland. Russia was successful, 
and only Polish Prussia and the Grand Duchy of 
Posen were given to Prussia. As a compensation for 
the loss of Warsaw, Prussia demanded Saxony. Owing 
to Austria’s opposition it received only the present 
Prussian province of Saxony and, instead of the re- 
mainder of Saxony, the Westphalian and Rhenish 
provinces, where before 1802 it had possessed only 
small districts. Austria hoped that in this way 
Prussia would be so entangled in Western Europe that 
it could no longer pursue a policy of neutrality, such 
as it had adopted after the Treaty of Basle. By this 
means, however, the centre of gravity of Prussia was 
completely shifted towards Western Europe. Hence- 
forth Prussia could scarcely give up the military con- 
trol of northern Germany; should opposition arise, it 
must endeavour to incorporate into its own territories 
the districts between its eastern and western provinces. 
It soon felt the temptation to become the leader of 
Germany, especially as Austria at the same time gave 
up its old possessions in Swabia and on the Rhine, and 
had no longer any territories in Germany. In 1814-15 
the area of Prussia was increased to 108,000 square 
miles, and its population reached 10,500,000. The 
geographical and political changes which took place 
in 1807-15, years of sufTering and war, had been 
too rapid. Much remained to be done. Reactionary 
forces asserted themselves once more. Until 1840 
old and new ideas struggled against each other, even 
among the ruling statesmen. The reactionary ten- 
dencies, especially of the era of Frederick the Great, 
reappeared with the king’s approval. 

However, government by cabinet order was not 
re-established. The higher officials, who under 
Frederick the Great had been the king’s executive 
tools, now practically carried on the Government in 
the name of the king. The minister Nagler spoke 
of '*the limited intelligence of the subject”. The 
promise to call a national* representative assembly 
was lijoited to the case of the State needing a national 
loan; but care was taken that no such necessity oc- 
cunm. The Prussian Government not only took 
part in all the attempts of Ausfuia and RussU since 
1818 to suppress alt revolutionary and politically 
liberal movei^nts among the people, but even showed 
the greatest zeal and severit^yr in doing so; e. g. the 
persecution of student societies, the imprisonment of 
Jahri, the order forbidding Arndt to lecture, and the 


expulsion of Gfirres from Germany. Partly through 
attachment to the king, with whom they had been 
united in common sufferings and partly because of the 
generally excellent behaviour of the offi^als, the 
people of the old Prussian provinces maintained an 
attitude of expectancy. With the new provinces, 
however, serious friction arose. Having belonged to 
France during the years 1795-1814, these provinces 
had grown accustomed to democratic forms and fre- 
quently had a racial dislike to Prussians. The strug- 
gle began with the question whether the Prussian 
statute-book should replace the French “Code 
civile” in the province of the Rhine. The conflict 
was intensified by the appointment of many old 
Prussian officials to positions in the Rhineland and 
was greatly augmented by quarrels about methods 
of Church government and the claims of the State in 
matters of religion. The territories annexed in 1814- 
15 were mostly peopled by Catholics. Hitherto the 
State had controlled the Catholic Church authorities 
of the kingdom in the same way as the Protestants. 
This not only aroused the opposition of the demo- 
cratically-inclined Rhenish provinces, but also excited 
the resistance of the hew western Catholic move- 
ment, which, without much regard to diplomacy, 
strove to secure complete liberty for the Church 
by vigorous defence of her rights. 

The question in what cases it was the duty of the 
Catholic priest to bless mixed marriages was the 
accidental but highly opportune occasion of bringing 
the matter to an issue. The Archbishop of Cologne, 
von Drostc zu Vischcring, led the opposition. The 
Prussian Government imprisoned him in a fortress 
as a “disobedient servant of the state”. A powerful 
popular commotion throughout the Rhine country 
was the result; this gained its echo in a Polish na- 
tional movement in Posen, where Archbishop Dunin 
resisted the marriage laws anil was arrested. Suc- 
cess was on the side of the Catholics and the new 
provinces. But alongside of these after effects of the 
spirit of P'rcderick II the Stein-Hardenborg policy 
continued to gain ground, especially after 1S15. The 
reform of taxation was now carried through under 
the direction of the statistician J. G. Hoffmann. 
Organization of the provinces was completed, and an 
edict granting provincial diets was issued in 1823. 
General communal legislation was postponed because 
the economic and social conditions of the eastern 
and western provinces still differed widely. Allen- 
stein and Johannes Schulze did much for education. 
Under the lead of the king, the Government compelled 
the union of the Lutheran and the Reformed churches; 
in order to give the union a finn basis, a new liturgy 
was issued in 1821. The old Lutherans who opposed 
the union of the two denominations were subjected to 
severe police restraint. By the Papal Bull “ De salute 
animanim”, and the Brief “Quod de fidelium”, 
two Catholic church provinces were erected 16 July, 
1821: the Archidocese of Gne.sen-Poscn, with the 
suffragan Diocese of Culm; and the Archdiocese of 
Cologne, with Trier, Munster, and Paderbom as 
suffragans. In addition the exempt Bishoprics of 
Breslau and Ermland were established. The bish- 
ops were to be elected by the cathedral chapters, 
but were to be directed by the pope not to choose any 
person not acceptable to the king. The endowment 
of the bishoprics with landed estates proposed in 
1803 Was not carried out; hitherto the State hM pro- 
vided yearly subventions in accordance with the 
budget of the minister of worship. Prussia’s ^eat- 
est progress at this time was in the field of political 
economy. The post office was well organized by 
Postmaster-General Nagler.^ 

By the law of 26 May, 1818, Prussia changed from 
a prohibitive high tariff to a low tariff system, almost 
completely suppressed the taxes on exjjorts, and 
maintained a high duty only on goods in transit. 
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It thereby simplified its administration of the cus- 
toms, and made business easier for its subject, but 
the law fell heavily on the provinces belonging to 
other Gentian states that were surrounded by Prus- 
sian territory, and gradually effected the states of 
middle and southern Germany, whose traffic with the 
North Sea and the Baltic had to be c^ried on across 
Prussian territory. After violent disputes a ZoUr 
vercin (customs union) was gradually formed; the 
first to join with Prussia in such a union were the 
smaller states of Northern Gcnnany, beginning with 
Sondershausen in 1819; in 1828 Hesse-Darmstadt; 
in 1831 Electoral Hesse: from 1 Jan., 1834, the 
kingdoms of Southern uennany, Saxony,^ and the 
customs and commercial union of the Thuringian 
States. By the beginning of 1836 Baden, Nassau, 
and Frankfort had also joined. With the exception 
of the non-Prussian north-western districts, besides 
Mecklenburg and the Hanseatic cities, all non-Aus- 
trian Germany was now economically under Prussian 
hegemony. The different states joined the Zoif- 
vercin by terminable agreements. Each of the 
larger states retained its own customs administra- 
tion; changes in the Z Oliver ein could only be made by 
a unanimous vote. These states simply agreed in 
their economic policy and in the administration of 
the customs. They did not form a unified Germany 
from an economic point of view. The men who 
deserve the chief credit for the establishment of the 
Zollverein are Motz (d. 1830) and his successor 
Nassen. From the first, Prussia was determined that 
Austria should not be admitted as a member of the 
new customs union. Politically this union did not 
bring its members into closer alliance, but it was prob- 
ably the cause of a great increase of their economic 
prosperity. The greatest benefit from it was gained 
by the Prussian Rhenish provinces. Consequently 
the trading element of the Rhineland, generally 
Liberal in politics, gradually grew friendly to the 
Prussian Government; it hoped to be able to dictate 
Prussians economic policy in the course of time. The 
result was that political conditions within the country 
improved. In all its other relations to the newly- 
acquired provinces the State had been forced to give 
way (e. g. the continued existence of the “Code 
civile “) or would have to in the future (e. g. in its 
ecclesiastical policy). Now the Rhenish provinces 
began to divide politically. The State was further- 
more consolidated by gaining the sympathetic sup- 
port of the teachers and professors as an after effect 
of the patriotic movement in the War of Liberation 
and partly owing to its energy in the cause of educa- 
tion. The Prussian political system, of meddling 
with everything, perhaps justified by necessity, was 
at this time philosophically defended and glorified 
by the philosopher Hegel. 

V. Frederick William IV (1840-61) in his youth 
had enthusiastically taken part in the War of Libera- 
tion, and afterwards in all the efforts for the reor- 
ganization of the State. His character was inconsis- 
tent; while a man of ability, he was subject to the 
influence of others. Soon after his accession he 
conciliated the Catholics (Johann Geissel as coadjutor 
of Cologne; establishment of a Catholic department 
in the Ministry of Worship and Education). Al- 
though personally a Conservative, he appointed some 
moderate Liberals to places of prominence. He first 
call^ forth opposition among the doctrinaire and 
radical elements of the eastern provinces by con- 
demning their ideas of popular sovereignty and popu- 
lar representation on the occasion of his coronation 
at Kdnigsberg. In accordance with Stein’s original 
Ian he intended to give to Prussia a legislature chosen 
y the several provincial ’diets. Too much time was 
spent in discussion without coming to any decision. 
In the meantime the western provinces also join^ 
the movement for more liberal institutions, largely 


as a consequence of the debates in the provincial 
diet of the Rhine, in 1845. The restlessness, was 
increased by economic distress, especially among 
the weavers of Silesia, by contradictory ordinances 
issued by the Government, and by the Jiscove^ oPa 
national Polish conspiracy in the province of Posen. 
Finally in Feb., 1847, the king summoned to Berlin 
a “first united diet”, composed of all the provincial 
diets. The authority of the united diets was to be 
small, its future sittings were to depend on the 
pleasure of the king. The more liberal element of the 
eastern provinces wished to reject this diet as in- 
sufficient. The more politic liberals of the western 
province's, however, gained the victory for the new 
diet, for they hoped in this way to attain to power 
in the State. The united diet was opened 1 1 April. 
1847. Passionate differences of opinion showed 
themselves in the debates over the wording of an 
address to the king, in which, although moderately 
expressed, the demand for such a “national parlia- 
ment” as had been promised in 1815 was put forth. 
Motions made in favour of the granting of a national 
parliament, and finally the refusal of the diet to take 
decisive ac^tion on a proposed railroad loan, so an- 
gered the king that he closed the sessions of the diet 
towards the end of June. Throughout the country 
the movement to obtain a parliamentary chamber 
directly elected by the people was kept up. 

When in March, 1848, there was danger that the 
revolution would break out in Prussia, on 7 March 
the king made the concession that the united diet 
should meet every fourth year. On 14 March he 
summoned the second united diet to meet at the end 
of April, but he was not willing to concede the elec- 
tion by the people and a written constitution. On 
15 March barricades were built in the streets of 
Berlin. On the evening of 17 March the king de- 
cided to grant a constitution, to set the date of the 
assembling of the second united diet for 2 April, 
and to take part in the movement for forming a 
German national state. Notwithstanding the an- 
nouncement of this decision, bloody fighting broke 
out in the streets of Berlin 18 March. The next 
day the king withdrew the troops who were con- 
fronting those in revolt. In Posen the Poles gained 
control of the Government, while the Rhine province 
threatened to separate from Prussia and to become 
the first province of the future united Germany. 
On 20 March Frederick William announced that 
Prussia would devote its entire strength to the move- 
ment for a united Germany, and to maintaining the 
rights of Germany in Schleswig and Holstein by war 
with Denmark. At the end of the month the king 
entrusted the Government to the Rhenish Liberals. 
The brief session of the second united diet had for a 
time a quieting effect, the Radical element predom- 
inated in the Prussian National Assembly which 
opened 22 May, and the king’s ministers, chosen 
from the Rhenis]^ Liberals, were not able to keep 
it in check. During the summer the Conservative 
clement, especially that of the old Prussian provinces, 
bestirred itself and held the “Junker Parliament”; 
founded the “Kreuzzeitung”, and won influence over 
the masses by appealing to the sentiments of Prussian 
particularism and loyalty to the king. When the 
Radicals favoured street riots, sought to place the 
army under the control of parliament, and resolved 
upon the abolition of the ^poility, of kingship by the 
gpracetof God, and demanded tnat the Govern|nent 
should support the revolutionary party in Vienna, 
the king dismissed his Rhenish ministers. In the 
German movement al^ they had, in hisopinion^ailed. 
The waf in Schleswig-Holstein had brought lYussia 
into a dangerous European position (Armistice of 
Malmd, 26 Aug., 1848). 

The king now commissioned Count Brandenburg 
on 2 Nov. to form a Conservative ministry. The most 
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important places in it were given to men from the old 
Pru^ian provinces. On 9 Nov., 1848, the National 
Assembly was adjourned and removed from Berlin. 
Martial law was proclaimed in the city. On 5 Dec. 
the National Assembly was dissolved, and a constitu- 
tion was published on the king's sole authority. 
Nearly all the Liberal demands of the National Assem- 
bly were granted in it, and the upper and lower houses 
of parliament provided for. Much was done to meet 
the demand of the Catholics for the complete liberty 
of the Church. After the failure of the Rhenish 
Liberal Government, the king hoped for support from 
the Catholics of the western provinces, and this was 
at first given. In order to satisfy public opinion a 
series of laws, intended to meet Liberal wishes, was 
promulgated in the course of the next few we^ks. In 
accordance with the recently imposed constitution, a 
n(»w chamber of deputies was immediately elected and 
opened 26 Feb., IS 10, in order that it might express 
its opinion on the Const itution. However it came to no 
agreement with the Government. The three-class 
system of election, which is still in force, was now 
introduced for elections to the second chamber. In 
eacli election district all votert who pay taxes are 
divided into thr(je classes, so that one-third of the 
taxes is paid by each class; each class elects the same 
number of elect f)rs, and those electors elect the dep- 
uties. Upon t liis the Ujulicals abstained from voting. 
The Conservatives were in the majority in the now 
chamber. ''Phe revision of the Constitution could now 
be proceeded with, and it was proclaimed on 31 Jan., 
1850. Acconling to its provisions Pru8.Hia was to be 
a constitutional kingdom with a diet of two chambers; 
great power was left to the Crown, which was moreover 
favoure<l by obscurities and omissions in the docu- 
ment . After the convulsions of 1 8*1 8 Prussia had much 
need of rest. During this year the course of the Ger- 
man national movc^ment hjul, however, excited the 
hopes of the king that Germany would acquire the 
unity which even he desired to see, and that Prussia 
would, as a result of this unity, bo the leader of the 
German national armies, or perhaps control the new 
state. 

The Liberals were estranged from the king in the 
autumn of ISIS, and t he wish was frankly expressed, 
if not fulfilled, that tlic future constitution of Germany 
should bo decided in agreement with Austria, and if 
possible in agreement with all other German princes. 
These difficulties led the king ta decline the German 
imperial crown when it wiis offered to him by the 
Frankfort assembly in April, 1848. He would not 
accept it from a parliament claiming its power from 
the sovereignty of the people. Soon after this, in- 
fluenced by General Radowitz, he himself decided to 
open new negotiations on the question of German 
unity. The intention was that Prussia should unite 
with other German states that were ready to join in a 
confederation called the union”, and tliat the union 
should adopt a constitution and have a diet. This 
confederation was to form a further indissoluble union 
with Austria, by which each should bind itself to 
assist the other in defending its territories. As 
Prussia had aided the principalities of central Gerrflany 
to suppress internal revolts in the spring of 1849, these 
countries did not at first venture to disagree with 
Prussia,* as appears from the agreement of 26 May 
with Saxony and Hanover, called the ‘‘union of the 
three kings”. Nearly alf the smaller principalities 
joinM also. Bavaria, however, refused to enter the 
uniqn, and Austria worked against this plan. In the 
summer of 1849 Austria proposed to the Prussian 
Government that the two powers should revive the 
old Gerihan Confederation which had been cast aside 
the year before, and should henceforth lead it in com- 
mon (“Interim”, 30 Sept., 1849). Russia, which had 
generally supported Prussia, now upheld Austria. 
Nevertheless the king, although much opposed by 
XII.— 34 » 


members of his Government, persisted in his schema 
of a union. The’ constitution planned for the union 
was laid before a diet of the principalities belonging 
to the union, summoned to meet at Erfurt* 

The Diet in session from 20 March to 29 April, 
1850, accepted the Constitution. Upon this Aus- 
tria encouraged the states of central Germany to 
form a confederation among themselves to which 
neither Prussia nor Austria should belong. This con- 
federation was to act as a counterbalance to IVussia, 
and at the same time was a menace to the Prussian 
supremacy in the Zollverein, In the autumn of 1850 
war between the two parties seemed unavoidable. 
Russia, however, not wishing an oi)cn rupture, 
urged both sides to mutual concessions. Prussia now 
finally gave up its scheme of the “union”, iind prom- 
ised to re-enter the federal diet (Agreement of Olmutz, 
29 Nov., 1850; further conferences, Jan. to April, 
1851). The dispute between the two powers as to 
which should control the Zollverein continued for two 
years longer. The ability of Prussia to acc;omplish the 
difficult task of defeating the attacks of Austria was 
probably due to the expert knowledge and clearness 
of the chief representative of its economic policy, 
Rudolf von Dclbriick, and to the fact that Hanover 
joined the Zollverein in Sept., 1851. Still, concessions 
had to be made to Austria in the Treaty of 19 Feb., 
1.S53, which crippled the Zollverein until 1865. In all 
questions of foreign politics the relations between 
Prussia and Austria remained suspicious and cool. 
Prussia felt that the dispute had resulted in a painful 
weakening of its European position. I^he damage was 
further incretised by the irresolute policy of the king 
during the Crimean War, which caused England to 
try to exclude Prussia from the congress at Paris in 
1856. A small group of Prussian politicians, especially 
Bismarck, began to urge an aggressive policy and the 
seeking of support from Napoleon III for such a 
policy, but neither Frederick William IV nor his 
brother William who succeeded him would listen to 
the suggestion. 

x\b regards the internal condition of the country, 
after the close of the revolutionary movements the 
Conservatives obtained a large majority in both 
houses of the Prussian Diet. The more determined 
members of the Conservative party in the diet de- 
manded a complete restoration of conditions existing 
before the revolution. They were supported in these 
demands by the camarilla which had been active at 
the court since 30 March, 1848, and among the mem- 
bers of which were the brothers Leopold and Ludwig 
von Gerlach. Among the measures dasired by the 
Conservatives wore: abandonment of the German 
national policy; limitations of Prussian policy to 
northern Germany; closer connexion with England; 
the adoption of free trade as an economic policy; 
restoration of judicial and police power on their 
estates to the nobility; alteration of the Constitution 
of 1850; and restoration of the Protestant character 
of the country. Otto von Manteuffel, who had been 
minister-president since Nov., 1850, was able to de- 
feat the most extreme demands. His chief effort was 
to suppress all parties as much as possible, and to 
make the Government official body once more t he 
great power in the State. Up to 1854 there were bitter 
disputes as to the constitution of the upper house of 
the diet. At last it w'as agreed that it should be com- 
posed partly of representatives of the great estates, 
partly of representatives of the large cities and univer- 
sities, and partly of members independently appointed 
by the king. The bureaucratic administration estab- 
lished by Manteuffel led to many arbitrary acts by the 
police, who were under the^ supervision of Minister of 
the Interior von Westphalen; the result was much 
bitterness among the people. Von der Heydt, Minis- 
ter of Commerce, pursued a sensible policy, declining 
to favour concentration of capital, and protecting tht 
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small mechanical industries that were threatened with 
a crisis. lYom 1854 the influence of the churches over 
the primary schools was strengthened by the regula- 
tions issued by Raumer, Minister of Worship and 
location. A defection from the Conservative party, 
led by von Bethinann-Hollweg (grandfather of the 
present Chancellor of Germany), was of little parlia- 
Qientary importance, but apparently influenced the 
heir to the throne. In the same way the Catholic 
Fraction” (1852), formed to oppose the re-establish- 
ment of the Protestant character of the State, proved 
to be only temporary. 

In 1857 the ting fell ill, and on 23 Oct., 1857, he 
appointed his brother William to act for him; on 
26 Oct., 1858, William was made regent. All extremes 
of policy and religion were distasteful to William, and 
he began his reign with many misconceptions of the 
position of domestic politics. He therefore dismissed 
ManteufTcl and formed his first ministry, the ministry 
of the “new era”, of men of the Bcthmann-Hollweg 
party and of moderate -Liberals, the premier being 
Prince Karl of Hohenzollem. He desired by this selec- 
tion to assure the public of an evenly balanced non- 
partisan administration. The Liberals, however, re- 
garded it as a sign that the moment had come to 
repair the failure in 1848 to obtain a parliament and 
a Liberal form of government for Prussia. The war 
between Austria and France in 1859 obliged William 
to give his entire attention to the reorganization of the 
Prussian army, which was still dependent on the law 
of 1814, and had shown many deficiencies when mob- 
ilized on account of the war. In Dec., 1859, the regent 
appointed von Roon minister of war. A bill laid 
before the Diet in 1860 called for the reconstruction 
of the military forces, which since the War of Libera- 
tion had been disorganized; the army was once more 
to be a centralized professional force, and at the same 
time be enlarged without a great increase of expense. 
The Diet avoided taking any positive stand on the 
question. William, however, went on with the reor- 
ganization. In Jan., 1861, he became king (1861-88). 
In June, 1861, most of the Liberals united in the Rad- 
ical “German party of propcss”. The elections at 
the end of the year placed this party in the majority. 
Bills upon quekions of internal politics that were in- 
tended to meet Liberal wishes were laid before the 
Diet in vain, nor did the resumption of the policy of 
the “union” by Count Bernstorff, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, nor the commercial treaty with France in 1862 
paci^ the Liberals. A conflict between the Crown and 
the Diet began. The money demanded for the army 
was refused in 1862. 

In Sept., 1862, the king called Bismarck to the head 
of affairs. He was ready to carry on the administra- 
tion without the approval of the budget. In 1863 
Bismarck dissolved the lower house of the Diet, took 
arbitrary measures against the Press, and sought to 
bring the Liberals in disfavour with the people by a 
daring and successful foreign policy. His first oppor- 
tunity for this came when strained relations develo^d 
between the German Confederation and Denmark in 
regard to the Duchies of Schleswig and Holstein. The 
upper house of the Diet now refuse to pant the money 
for the expenses of the war against I^mark. Bis- 
marck nevertheless carried on the war jointly with 
Austria: among its events were the succ^wiful storm- 
ing of the Dtippeler entrenchments on 18 April, and 
the crossing to the Island of Alsen in the night of 
28-29 June, 1864. Even these events caused publio 
opinion to change. At the next election the Conserva- 
tives were in the majority, and signs of disruption in 
the “German party of progress” were evident. The 
disputes which arose between Austria and Prussia as 
a result of the war with Denmark caused Bismarck to 
go to war with Austria in the early summer of 1866. 
The “party of propess” was now completely divided. 
At a fresh election for the House of Deputies on 3 July, 


accidentally the day of the victorv of Kdniggrftts 
(Sadowa), the Conservatives gained one-half m ,the 
seats. The enthusiasm over the defeat of Austria and 
over the definite settlement thereby of Prussia’s lead- 
ing position in non-Austrian Germany was so great 
that the difiiculties besetting the internal policies 
could be regarded as removed. Bismarck made re^ 
treat easy for his opponents by asking indemnity fo;r 
the period in which he had carried on the administra- 
tion without a budget. The greater part of the “ party 
of progress ” now became supporters of Bismarck under 
the name of the “National Liberal” party; the lead- 
ers of the National Liberals were Twesten, Lasker,, 
and Forckenbeck. Only a small section of the former 
“party of progress”, under the leadership of Waldeck, 
and SchAltz-Dclitzsch, remained in the opposition. 
As time went on Bismarck found it more convenient 
to manage parliamentary business through the Na^ 
tional Liberals, and consequently made more con- 
cessions to Liberalism both in Prussia proper and 
throughout the kingdom than were in harmony with 
Russian Conservative traditions. 

In return the Liberals gradually abandoned their 
opposition to the military form of government in 
I^ssia, and avoided disputes concerning constitu- 
tional law. Prussia received a large increase of terri- 
tory by the war with Austria. After it had gained 
in 1865 Ijauenburg, it also obtained Schleswig and 
Holstein, and with them a good maritime position, 
with Kiel as a naval station on the Baltic. Before 
this, early in 1863, it had obtained Wilhelmshafen 
from Oldenburg as a naval station on the North At- 
lantic. The war also gave to Prussia the Kingdom 
of Hanover, Electoral Hesse, the Duchy of Nassau, 
and the city of Frankfort-on-the-Main. Its area was 
increased to 132,000 square miles^ its population to 

20.000. 000; at present the population numbers about 

40.000. 000. A still more important gain was that its 

western and eastern provinces were now united, and 
that it had complete military control of northern Ger- 
many. The additions of territory gave Protestantism 
once more the preponderance, as the Protestants now 
nundiered two-thirds of the population. The Cath- 
olics of the new districts belonged ecclesiastically 
partly to the church province of the Upper Rhine, 
partly to the exempt Bishoprics of Osnaoriick and 
Hildesheim; no change was made in these relations. 
An Apostolic prefecture was connected with Osno- 
briick, to which the Catholics of Schleswig-Holstein 
belonged. • 

VI. Prussia had now reached the goal which for 
three hundred years it had steadily sought to attain. 
Its ambitions were now satisfied, it ceased to pursue 
an independent foreign policy and directed that of the 
new German Confederation that was established un- 
der its headship In 1867-71. At first, both in 
southern Germany and in the small countries adjacent 
to Germany, it was feared that Prussia would con- 
tinue its TOlicy o4 conquest in order to create a 
“Greater Prussia”. This, however, was a mistaken 
opinion, as is also the belief that the German Empire 
is simply the heir to the position of Prussia as a great 
powev. It is true that Bismarck after 1871 seems to 
nave held this view, and to have regarded it as the sole 
task of his foreign policy to secure what had been at- 
tuned by large military forces, by a peaceful policy 
of treaties, and by directing the attention of the other 
great powers to questions oiitside of central Europe. 
Soon, nowever, the empire was confronted b^ new end 
far-extending problems and combinations with which 
IVussia had never had to reckon. So after 1866 only 
the domestic policy of Prussia comes under consider- 
ation. Alter the war with Austria its first task was 
to combine the new provinces with the old in its state 
organization. This was mucti more eaAly accom- 
pushed than the similar task in 1815, both because the 
populations were more easily adapted to each other^ 
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and because the Government proceeded more cir- 
cumppectly. It was only in Hanover that a strong 
party, that of the Guclphs, maintained a persistent 
opposition. The war had also made it possible for 
Prussia to restore the efficiency of the Zollverein. The 
resulting great economic development of Germany was 
of much benefit to Prussia’s western provinces, for 
the commerce of the Hhine and the manufacturing 
districts of the lower Rhine and Westphalia rapidly 
grew in importance. Berlin also shared in the general 
increase of prosperity, it became a city of a million 
inhabitants, a centre of wealth, was almost entirely 
rebuilt, ami covers a larger area each year. In its 
active mercantile life it is a symbol of the present 
character of Prussia just as Potsdam, near by, still 
preserves the character of the Prussia of tlih era of 
Frederick the Great. 

'^riie result of the great economic development was a 
renewed growth in influence of the liberal party, 
which, however, did not last beyond 1877. From 1870 
the Liberals were opposed by the new and strong 
Centre party, in which the great majority of the non- 
Liberal, Catholic population of the W(‘8tern provinces 
were combined. The opposition between the Centre 
and the liberals made it possible for the Conservatives 
to gain time to form a more effective polit/ical organi- 
zation than any they had had before, and to regain 
for the elements holding to old Prussian traditions a 
marked influence upon Prussia’s domestic policy, not- 
withstanding the fact that since 1866 the western 
provinces included the greater part of the territory 
and population of the country. From 1871 the Gov- 
ernment took part in the stTUgglc in which Liberals 
and Catholics fought out their opinions. It restricted 
the share of the churches in the direction of priniaiy 
schools, and passed laws that destroyed the ruling 
position of orthodoxy in the Protestant church sys- 
tem, It sought to bring the clergy once more under 
the power of the State. During the eighties Bismarck 
abandoned the Kulturkampf, so far as government 
interference in Catholic church life extended. There 
was no essential change in the policy affecting the 
Evangelical Church. The Evangelical Church na.s a 
supreme church council, and by the law of 1873 it re- 
ceived a synodal and i)arish organization; in 1876 a 
general synod was established by law. Few changes 
w'crc made in the school law's. The final decision con- 
cerning them has not yet been reached, as in the Con- 
stitution of 1850 a special law of primary schools was 
promised, and this promise musi? now be fulfilled. A 
bitter struggle arose over this question. The bill of 
1891 w'as dropped as too liberal; that. of 1802 was with- 
drawn on account of the opposition of the Liberals. 
After this the matter was allowed to rest. In 1906, 
owing to the necessities of the situation, a law was 
passed by a combination of the Government w'ith the 
Conservatives and National l^iberals, with the tacit 
consent of the Centre. The question to be settled 
was who should bear the expense of the public schools? 

It w'as laid down that the public schools were in 
general to be denominational in character; but that 
everywhere, as exceptions, undenominational public 
schools were permissible, and in two provinces, Nassau 
and Posen, should bo the rule. The share of the 
Church in them was not defined, and the struggle as 
to it>s rights of supervision still continues. . The gen- 
eral level of national education is satisfactory. Only 
*04 per cent of the recniits have had no schooling. 
In 11901 there were 36,756 public primary schcK)ls, of 
which 10,749 were Catholic. These schools had al- 
together 00,208 teachers, and 5,670,870 pupils. Only 
315 primary schools were private institutions. For 
higher education Prussia has 10 universities, 1 Cath- 
olic lyceum, 5 polytechnic institutions, and 2 com- 
mercial traming colleg^. Unfortunately there grew 
out of the Kvlturkampf not only the conflict over the 
schools, but also the conflict against the Polish popu- 


lation. The Government has always distrusted the 
Poles. I'his distrust has been increased by tlie dem- 
ocratic propaganda among the Poles, by their j^rogress 
in economic organization, and their raph^ s()(;ial de- 
velopment. Moreover, the rapid increase of the 
Polish jx)pulalion and its growing prosperity have 
enabled the Poles to outstrip the Cierman element, 
which does not, sciem capable of much resistance, in 
the provinces of East and West Prussia, and of late 
in Silesia. In 1885 the Government began a land 
policy on a large scale. The scheme was to purchase 
from the Poles as many estates as possible with gov- 
ernment funds, to form from these farms to be sold 
by the Government on easy t(Tms, and by establishing 
villages to settle a large number f)f German pciisants 
in these provinces, which, on account of the many 
baronial estates, were thinly populated, and thus to 
strengthen the German element in them (1890, law 
for the forming of these govcirnment-lcased, or sold, 
fjirms; 1891, law for a bank in sui)y)ort of these hold- 
ings). The Government began by banishing large 
numbers of Poles, then set systematically to work to 
germanize the Poles by limiting the use of their 
language ; thus, even in pundy Polish dist rict s, Polish 
was almost entirely excluded from the public schools 
as the language of instruction, even for teaching reli- 
gion. With exception of a break in the early part 
(1890-94) of the reign of William II, this anti-Polish 
policy has been carried on with steadily increasing 
vigour. At last in 1908 the Government by law ac- 
quired the right to expropriate Polish lands for its 
colonizing scheme, as voluntary sale of such lands had 
almost entirely ceased. So far no use has been made 
of this authority. The harsh policy of the Govern- 
ment greatly promoted the growth of Radicalism 
among the Poles; of late, however, the more sober ele- 
ments seem to have regained influence over them. 
Besides the increase of the Polish population in the 
eastern provinces, there has also been a large emigra- 
tion of Poles into the wcjstern provinces, factory 
hands, so that in some of the w'cstern election dis- 
tricts the Poles hold the balance of power. 

Outside of its Polish policy Prussia since 1870 has 
done much for agnculture. Mention should be made 
of the founding of the central credit assocation fund, 
the first director of which was Freiherr von Hucnc, a 
member of the Centre party of the Prussian Diet. 
The reform of the system of taxation, however, was 
the main cause of t he improvement and reorganiza- 
tion of the entire economic life. Indirect taxes were 
restored, the direct taxes of the country were based 
on an income-tax, from which very small incomes were 
exempted. The income-tax w'as supplanted by a 
moderate property tax. The taxes on profits were 
left to the communes for their purposes. Prepara- 
tions for the tax-reform were made from 1881 by 
Bitter, Minister of Finance, and the reform was car- 
ried out (1890-93) by Miciuel, Minister of Finance, a 
former leader of the Nat ional Liberal party. The in- 
troduction of the reform wfis simplified by the fact 
that only one-eleventh of the direct taxes were needed 
for the requirements of the Government, and of this 
eleventh the income-tax yielded 80 per cent. Five- 
sixths of the revenues of the Government come from 
the surplus earnings of the railways, as since 1879 
nearly all the railways within its territories have been 
purchased by t he State. As these surpluses vary they 
effect the uniformity of the budget, especially in 
periods of economic depression. Since 1909, how- 
ever, provision has been made for this in the budget. 
The purchase of the railways by the State affected 
for some time the improvement of the waterways, on 
account of the advantage to the State of the railway 
revenues. In 1886 the im‘pro\nement of water com- 
munication, which is still urgent in the eastern prov- 
inces, was taken up both in the form of a regulation of 
the rivers and in the form of a canal policy. In 1897 
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a bill was laid Before the Diet, which sought to relieve 
the railways from overtaxing with freight, by a com- 
prehensive construction of canals from the Rhine to 
the Oder. The bill was rejected. It was once more 
brought up, and this time the provision was included 
that the Government should have a monopoly of the 
towing on the canals to be built. The bill vras ac- 
cepted in this shape in 1905. 

One result of the Government improvements of the 
waterways is its endeavour to limit the entire f^- 
dom of river navigation which has grown up in Ger- 
many on the biisis of tlie acts of the Congress of 
Vienna. So far the? Government has not been able to 
overcome the opposition to this ])lan in the empire 
and th(‘ neighbouring states; a bill to this end is be- 
fore the Diet. Sin(‘o 1870 Prussia has also considered 
large schemes for improving the organization of the 
administration. The organization of the district and 
country communes had not been settled in the earlier 
period; the organization of the provinces had also to 
be 7 )erfected. The law regulating the administration 
of the districts w-as passed in 1872 under the influence 
of the National J^iberal party; the law affecting the 
provinces in 1875. At th(? same tunc a law, which 
met with general approval, in regard to the entire 
administrative jurisdiction w:us carried. In 1897 the 
difficulties were finally removed which up to then had 
prevented the Government from obtaining a law to 
regulate the country communes. This was effecteti 
by abandoning the efTort to have one law for the entire 
country, and by passing one simply for the eastern 
provinces, where the need w’as most pressing. Since 
then there has been no further legislation as regards 
the organization of the administration. In the future 
new and large questions as t-o administration will have 
to be settled, which in the meantime arc being dis- 
cussed by a commission appointed by the king in 1908, 
who are to report directly to him. Of late, public 
opinion has also been occupi(Hl with constitutional 

S ues! ions, especially of the Centre and the parties of 
le Left for the adoption of the imperial system of 
electing the Reichstag in Prussia. The Government 
is not ready for this, and desires only to modify the 
three-class system. The first bill for this did not meet 
with the approval of the Prussian Diet, and was with- 
drawn in May, 1910. 
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histories should be ineiitionod: Ktenzkl, Geach. dea Preuaaiachen 
Staata (5 vols., 1830-04), extends to 1703; Ranke, Zwiilf Biicher 
Preuaaischer Geach. (5 vols., 1874); Dkoysen, Ge.'ich. der preuas. 
Politik (14 vols., 1855-86), extends to 1756.^ Reviews of nistor- 
ienl works on Prussia appear regularly in the semi-annual 
Foraehungen zur Brandenburoiachen und Preuaaiachen Geach. 

Authorities; Lehmann, Preuaaen und die kalholiache Kirche 
aeit 1640 (1807), up to now 9 vols.; Urkunden und Aktenatilcke 
zur Geach. dea Kurfilraten Friedrich Wilhelm von Brandenburg 
(1SG4-), up to now about 20 vol.s.; Proiokolle und Relationen dea 
Brandenburoiachen Geheimen Ratea aua der Zeit dea Kurfiiralen 
Friedrich Wilhelm (5 vols., 1889-); PolUiache Korreapondena 
Frir.dricha dea Groaaen (32 vols., 1879-); Preuaaiache und dater- 
rcichiache Akten zur Vorgeachichle dea 7. jdhriqen Kriegea, ed. von 
Volz and KCntzel (1899); Acta Boruaaica. Denkm&ler der 
Preuaaiachen Stnatsverwaltung im 18. Jahrhundert (1892-), in 
course of publication; Briefwechael Kdnig Friedrich Wilhelm III 
und der Konigin Luiae mil Kaiaer Alexander , ed. Bailleu (1900); 
Preuaaen und Frankreich von 1795-1807, ed. Idem (2 vols., 
1881-87) ; Denkwilrdigkeiten dea Stnatakanzlera FUraten von JIar- 
denberg, cd. Ran k k (5 vols. , 1877) ; A ua den Papieren dea Miniatera 
Th, von Sehon (1877-83); von Humboldt, PolUiache Denk- 
achriften, cd. Gebhardt (3 vols., 1903-04) ; Wilhelm dea Groaaen 
Briefe, Reden und Schriften, ed. Berner (2 vols., 1906); Pufen- 
DORF, De rehua gealia Friderici Wilhelmi Magni electoria Branden^ 
burgici eommentariorum libri XIX (Berlin, 1695); Frederick 
THE Great, Worka; Waddxnoton, Le Grand ilecteur Frid^rie 
Guillaume de Brandebourg. Sa politique extkrieure (1905-) ; 
PAoiss, Le Grand Electeur et Louie XIV, 1660-68 (1905); 
ScHMOLLER, Umfiaae und Unterauchungen zur Verfaaaunga~uauf, 
Geach., beaondera dea Preuaaiachen Staata im 18, und 19. Jekrh. 
0898); Koser, KOnig Friedrich der Groaae (2 vols., 1893-1903); 
Carltle, liiatory of Frederick II of Pruaaia (6 vols., 1858-65); 
Die Kriege Friedricha dea Groaaen, ed. by the Grosser Generai#- 
STAB (1890-), in course of publication; Brooue, Fridiric II 
Marie-Thfirhae, 1740-42 (2 vols., 1883); Idem, Fridiric II ei 
Louia XV, 1742-1744 (2 vols., 1885); HOffer, Die Kabinete- 
regierung in Preuaaen und Johann Wilhelm Lombard (1891); 
Idem, Amaataaiua Ludtoig Mencken (1801); Ulmann. Aussmca- 
Preuaaiaehe Potmk unUr Alaxariier I und Friedrich Wilhelm III 


hia 1806' (IS09); Lehmann, Freiherr von Sieiri (3 vols., 1902-04); 
(vAVAiONAC, Im formation de la Pruaae contem^raine, 1806- IS 
(2 vols., 1891-98); Treithchke, DeiUache Geachichte im 19. Jhhr- 
hundert (6 vol.s., 1848, 1879-94); Knapp, Die Bauernbefreiung 
und der Uraprung der Landarbeiler in den dlteren Teilen Preuaaena 
(2 vols., 1887); 'AiM.MiMMA.SN, Geach. der Preuaaiach-Deutachen* 
ilandelapolilik (18020; Pariset, UEtat et VEgliae en Pruaae aoua 
Fridiric Guillaume I (1897). 

Martin Spahn. 

Przemysl, Diocese of (Premisliensib), Latin see 
in Galicia, suffragan of Lemberg. After conquering 
Ilalicz and Wladimir, Casimir the Great suggested to 
the pope the creation of seven liatin sees in places 
where, from the beginning of the fourteenth century, 
schismati(^s had at. least nominal sees: Ilalicz, Prze- 
mysl, Chelm, Vladimir, Lutzk, Kieff, and Lemberg. 
FranciscAis and Dominicans iminediat(;ly began to 
establish missions. When fhe Ihsliop of liobiia ap- 
pointed an iiKumibeni for Przemysl, the pope rc^fused 
to recognize his jurisdiction and designated (1353) as 
successor the Dominican prior of Sandomir, Nicolaus 
Ruthenus. The latter wtus consecrated at. the j^ajial 
Court and t he ])op(^ declared this diocese direct ly sub- 
ject to the Holy See. As the s(ie wjus insufficiently 
endowtHl, the bishop did not reside in his cathedral 
town. After the death of Nicolaus the Bishop of 
I.ebus again endeavourefl to assert jurisdiction over 
Przemysl, but Gregory XI appointed ]<h*ic do Winsen 
(1377), who became the first, actual bishop of Przemysl. 
Blessed Jacob Stnq)a rendered important services to 
the Diocese of l^rzemysl. In 1237 Bo](\slas the 
Chaste had introduced the Franciscans to Cracow; 
about one hundnjd years later they came to f jomberg, 
where, for throe years, Slrepa wjis proto('tor of the 
order. During that time, Archbishoj) Bc»rn.‘ird laid 
Ixjmbcrg under an interdict and (?xcommunicat ed the 
town coun(!illors. Stropa took uj) the cause of t he cit y 
to protecd. it. from the influence of the neighbouring 
schismatics. In addition, ho had t o dehmd the Fran- 
ciscans and Dominicans against the accusal ion of the 
secular clergy, who maintained that their administra- 
tion of the sacraments wius invalid. In 1391 Strepa 
became Archbishop of Galicia. In that ca^iacity he 
adjusted the ancient quarrel between t he Dioceses of 
Ilalicz and Przemysl. In 1841 Bishoj) Franz Zacha- 
riasiewicz published the “Lives'* (mentioned below), 
w'hich mention fifty-sevc?n of his predecessors; six 
bishops have succeeded him (1911). IV) the “ Lives" 
are prefixed imi)ortant data conccjrning the early 
history of the liatin scj\s in Russia (pp. xxv-xxxix) and 
concerning the Latin diocescjs of Galicia (pp. xl- 
Ixxxviii). At present t.he Latin Diocese of Prz(*mysl 
numbers 1,152,000 Catholics; 517 secular priests; 309 
religious men in 27 convents, and 098 religious women 
in 97 (99) convents. 

Monumehta med. cevi hist, rea gealaa Polonite illuatrantia 
(Cracow, 1872-); TheAiiER, Vet. mon. Polonite hist, illuatrantia 
(3 vols., Rome, 1860-4); Abraham, Der ael. .Takob von Strepa 
(Lemberg, 1908); Pawlowsky, Premialia sacra, sire srries et 
geatn epiar.oporum r. 1. Premislienaium (Cracow', 1870); Reifkn- 
KUOEL, Die Grundung der riim. kath. Biatiimer in den Territorien 
Ilalicz u. Wladimir in Arch, filr Hat. Gcsch., XLII (Vienna, 1875); 
ScROBiSBEVi, Vita epp, Ilalicienaium et Lcopolineaium (Lemberg, 
1628); Zacharxasiewzcz, Vita epp. Premislien (Vienna, 1844) 

C. WOLPSGRUBER. 

• 

Przemsnil, Sambori and Sanok, Diocese of 
(PrexMISlienbis, Samhoriensis, et Sanochienris), a 
Gr®co-Ruthenian Uniat diocese of Western Galicia, 
Austria. It is really the Diocese of Przemysl (Ruthenian, 
Peremyshl) of the Greek Rit4», since the See of Sambor 
represents only a former contest between the Catholic 
and the Orthodox about the time of the union of the 
churcheSi and there never was at any time a Bishopric 
of Sanok. ^ Przemysl is iw fortified town situated on the 
River San, in the Crownland of Galicia, about fifty- 
four miles west of Lemberg, ^ts population in 1900 
was ^,350, and it contains the Cathedral Church of the 
Nativity of St. John the Baptist and the diocesan 
seminary of the Ruthenian Greek Catholics. Sambor 
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is a manufacturing town situated about ten miles 
away upon the River Dniester; it had in 1900 some 
17,350 inhabitants. Sanok is a still smaller town, situ- 
ated on the River San about twenty-hve miles south- 
west of Przetnysl, and has about 5000 inhabitants. 
The original cathedral church of Przemysl was a 
church connected with the great castle, but this was 
given to the Latins by King Wladislaw in 1412. The 
Ruthenians then took the present Church of the 
Nativity of St. John the Baptist for their cathedral. 
The ciithedral church of Sambor, dedicated to the 
Transfiguration, is situated near the town of Old 
Sambor. All this part of the country was the King- 
dom of Poland, and on its partition the Diocese of 
Przemysl fell to Austria. The present Greek Catholic 
diocescj is divided into 40 deaneries, contaning 688 
organized parishes, 1334 churches and chapels, 6 
monasteries of Basilian monks, and 2 convents of 
Greek nuns. The clergy comsists of 803 secular 
priests, as follows: 002 married, 129 widowers, and 12 
celibates, together with 36 monastic priests. The 
Greek Catholic population of this diocese is 1,198,398. 

The Diocese of Przemysl stretched over a large part 
of Red Russia, covering some 900 square miles, west 
of the Archdiocese of Lemberg. It is perhaps the 
oldest of the Ruthenian dioceses, and Sts. Cyril and 
Methodius arc said to have preached Christianity 
there. It is certain that this part of south-west 
Russia received Christianity nearly one hundred 
years before the conversion of King Vladimir at Kieff. 
The names of its early missionary bishops are lost, 
but from 121S the succession is unbroken. Antonius 
(1218-25) is the first bishop whose name is recorded. 
He was a monk and Bishop of Novgorod, but was 
banished from there and then became Bishop^ of 
Przemysl, succeeding a former bishop who h«^ just 
died. King Danilo at this time was in union with the 
Holy See, and foe over one hundred years the Greek 
bishops of Przemysl w'ere likewise united with Rome. 
Hilarion (1254), Abraham (1271), Jeremias (1282), 
Memnon (1288), Hilarion (1292), George (1315), 
Mark (1330), Cyril (1353), Hilarion (1366), Basil 
(1385), Athanasius (1392), and Gelasius (1412) ruled 
this see during its peace with Rome. In 1416 the 
Bishop f)f Przemysl embraced the schism. Elias 
(1422) was th(^ first l)ishop who took the title Przemysl 
and Sambor. Tlie See of Sambor was founded in the 
thirteenth century, and shortly afterwards the two 
diocesi'S were united, although the double name was 
not iLsed until assum(*d by EliaS. Athanasius (1440^ 
49) o])posed the union of the Council of Florence. The 
BUc.cetMling bishops of Przemysl adhered to the schism, 
and remained schismatic for over a century. 

In 1594 Bishop Michael Kopystynski (1591-1610) 
took up the idea of reunion with Rome and added his 
name to the dochiration of unidn at the Synod of 
Brest . I jater he withdrew' it and was excommunicated 
by the Greek Catholic Metropolitan of Kieff, Michael 
Ragosa. His successor, Athanasiys Krupetzki (1610- 
52), was a zealous Catholic bishop. Meanwhile the 
schismatics elected another bishop and drove out 
Athanasius; and for nearly a century there was a 
double line of Greek bishops, the Orthodox holding 
the see at Przemysl, and the Catholics holding it at 
J^irnbor. In 1668 the Orthodox coadjutor bishop, 
George Hoshovski, took up his residence at Sanok, 
and from that date the title of Bishop of Przemysl, Sam- 
bor, and Sanok was asrumed, although no sec was 
established at Sanok. The succeeding Catholic 
bishops were Procopius Chmelovski (1652), Anthony 
Terlctzki (1662), and John Malachovski (1669). The 
next Orthodox bishop wfis Ii^ocent Vinniteki (1680- 
170Q), and during his administration the Catholic 
Bishop Malachovski Ipft his see and went to Warsaw, 
where he ciied in 1691. From the time of his consecra- 
tion Bishop Innocent had announced his intention of 
uniting with the Holy See. He prepared his clergy 


for the union, and on 23 June, 1691, he renounced the 
schism and signed the act of union. Since then the 
Greek Diocese of Przemysl has always been Catholic. 
In 1694 the first Catholic diocesan synod ^jf the Greek 
Rite was held at Sambor, where the new situation of 
the Greek Catholic clergy was canonically established. 
The bishops succeeding him were . George Vinnitzki 
(1700-13). Jerome Ustritzki (1715-46), Onuphrius 
Shumlanski (1746-62), Athanasius Szepticki (1762- 
79), Maximilian Ryllo (1780-94), and Anton Angelo- 
vich (1795-1808) . The see remained vacant fromlSOS 
until 1813, during the Napoleonic wars, but was admin- 
istered by the Metropolitan of Lemberg, the w'ell- 
known historian of the Greek Uniats, Michael 
Harasievich. The succeeding bishops were Michael 
Levitzki (1813-16), John Snigurski (1818-47), Gregor 
Jachimovich (1848-59), Thomas Polanski (1860-69), 
John Stupnitzki (1872-90), and Julian Pelcsz (1891- 
96)^ the renowned author of the History of the 
Union of the Ruthenian Church with Rome”. The 
present bishop (1911) is Constantine Chekhovich. 

Dobhanski, latoria Peremyshkoi Eparkhii (T^'inberg, 1893); 
p£L£H 2 , Gesch. der Union, II (Vienna, 1880); Srhematismua 
Eparkhii Peremyshkoi, Samhorskoi i Sianotzkoi (Golkiew, 1910) ; 
Battanoisr, Annitaire Pontifieale Catholique (Pariy, 1910). 

Andrew J. Shipman. 

PBalms. — ^Thc Psalter, or Book of Psalms, is the 
first book of the ** Writings” {Kethubhim or Hagio- 
grapha)f i. c. of the third section of the printed Hebrew 
Bible of to-day. In this section of the Hebrew Bible 
the canonical order of books has varied greatly; 
whereas in the first and second sections, that is, in the 
Law and the Prophets, the books have alw'ays been 
in pretty much the same order. The Talmudic list 
(Baba Bathra 14 b) gives Ruth precedence to Psalms. 
St. Jerome heads the ‘‘Writings” with Psalms, in his 
“Epistola ad Paulinum” (P. L., XXII, 547); w ith Job 
in his “Prologus Galeatus” (P. L., XXVIII, 555). 
Many Massoretic MSS., especially Spanish, begin the 
“Writings” with Paralipomena or Chronicles. Ger- 
man Massoretic MSS. have led to the order of books 
in the Kethubhim of the modern Hebrew Bible. The 
Septuagint puts Psalms first among the Sapiential 
Books. These latter books, in “Cod. Alcxandrinus ”, 
beloi^ to the third section and follow the Prophets. 
The Clementine Vulgate has Psalms and the Sajiien- 
tial Books in tlic second section, and after Job. This 
article will treat the name of the Psalt er, its contents, 
the authors of the Psalms, their canonicity, text, ver- 
sions, poetic form, poetic beauty, theological value, 
and liturgical use. 

I. Name. — The Book of Psalms has various names 
in the Hebrew, Septuagint, and Vulgate texts. 

A. The Hebrew name isD'‘^r»ri, “praises” (from^bn, 

“to praise”); or ")ED, “book of praises ”. This 

latter name was known to Hippolytus, who wrote 
*E/9patbi irepiiypwpoLv r^v /31/3\oi» OeXelfi (ed. Lagarde, 

1(^). There is some doubt in regard to the authen- 
ticity of this fragment. There can be no doubt, how- 
ever, in regard to the transliteration 20apdeXXc£g by 
Origen (P. G., XII, 1084) ; and “sep/ior iallimy quod in- 
terpretatur volumen hymnoriun** by St. Jerome (P. L., 
XXVIII, 1124). The name “praises” docs not in- 
dicate the contents of all the Psalms. Only Ps. cxliv 
(cxlv) is entitled "praise” (n^Jnn). A synonymous 
name halld was, in later Jew'ish ritual, given to four 
groups of songs of praise, Pss. civ-evii, cxi-exvii, 
cx’xxv-cxxxvi, cxlvi-cl (Vulg., ciii-cvi, cx-exvi, cxxxvi 
-cxxxvii, cxlv-el). Not only these songs of praise, 
but the entire collection of psalms made up a manual 
for temple service — a service chiefly of praise; hence 
the name “Praises” was given to the manual itself. 

B. The Septuagint MSS. of the Book of Psalms 

read either ^aX/uo£, psalms, or ^aXTiJpio>», psalter. The 
word ^oX/*6s is a translation of which occurs in 

the titles of fifty-seven psalms. ^a\fi6s in classical 
Greek meant the tw ang of the strings of a musica' 
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instrument; its Hebrew equivalent (from IttT, “to 
trim“) means a poem of “trimmed” and measured 
form. The two words show us that a psalm was a 
poem of sqt structure to be sung to the accompani- 
ment of stringed instruments. The New Testament 
text uses the names faX/wf (Luke, xxiv, 44), filfikos 
(Luke, xx, 42; Acts, i, 20), and Aaveld (Heb., 

iv, 7). 

C. The Vulgate follows the Greek text and trans- 
lates psalmi, iiher psabnorum. The Syriac Bible in 
like manner names the collection MazmdrS. 

II. Contents. — The Book of Psalms contains 150 
psalms, divided into five books, together with four 
doxologies and the titles of most of the psalms. 

A. Number . — ^The printed Hebrew Bible lists 160 

psalms. Fewer are given by some Massorctic MSS. 
The older Septuagint MSS. (Codd. Siiiaiticus, Vati- 
canus, and Alexandrinus) give 151, but expressly state 
that the last psalm is not canonical: “This psalm was 
written by David with his own hand and is outside the 
number”, tow dpttf/wO. The Vulgate follows 

the numeration of the Septuagint but omits Ps. cli. 
The differences in the numerations of the Hebrew and 
Vulgate texts may be seen in the following scheme: 

Hebrew Septuagint and V ulgate 

IX ix-x 

x~cxii xi-cxiii 

cxiii cxiv-cxv 

cxiv-cxv cxvi 

cxvi-cxlv cxviMxlvi 

cxlvi-cxlvii cxlvii 

cxlviii~cl cxlvii i~cl 

In the course of this article, we shall follow the 
Hebrew numeration and bracket that of the Septua- 
gint and Vulgate. Each numeration has its defects; 
neither is preferable to the other. The variance be- 
tween Massorah and Septuagint texts in this numera- 
tion is likely enough due to a gradual neglect of the 
original poetic form of the Psalms; such neglect was 
occasioned by liturgical uses and carelessness of copy- 
ists. It is admitted by all that Pss. ix and x were 
originally a single acrostic poem; they have been 
wrongly separated by Massorah, rightly united bv the 
Septuagint and Vulgate. On the other hand Ps. 
cxiiv (cxlv) is made up of two songs — verses 1-11 
and 12-15. Pss. xlii and xliii (xli and xlii) arc shown 
by identity of subject (yearning for the house of 
Jahweh), of metrical structure and of refrain (cf. Heb. 
Ps. xlii, 6, 12; xliii, 5), to be three strophes of one and 
the same poem. The Hebrew text is correct in count- 
ing as one Ps. cxvi (cxiv+cxv) and Ps. cxlvii (cxlvi-f 
cxlviii). Later liturgical usage would seem to have 
split up these and not a few other psalms. Zenner 
(“Die Chorgesange im Buche der Pssdmen”, II. Frei- 
burg im Bi ., 1896) ingeniously combines into what he 
deems were the original choral odes: Pss. i, ii, iii, iv; 
vi+xiii (vi+xii); ix+x (ix); xix, xx, xxi (xx, xxi, xxii); 
xlvi-hxlvii (xlvii+xlviii); Ixix+lxx (Ixx-flxxi); cxiv-f 
exv (cxiii) ; cxlviii, cxlix, cl. A choral ode would seem 
to have been the original form of Pss. xiv-flxx (xiii-f- 
Ixix). The two strophes and the epode are Ps. xiv; 
the two antistrophes are Ps. Ixx (cf. Zenner-Wies- 
mann, “Die Psalmen nach dem Urtext”, Munster, 
190(), 305). It is noteworthy that, on the breaking 
up of the original ode, each portion crept twice into 
the Psalter: Ps. xiv=liii, Ps. lxx = xl, 14-18. Other 
such duplicated psalms are Ps. cviii, 2-6 (cvii)=®PB. 
Ivii, 8-12 (Ivi); Ps. cviii, 7-14 (cvii)=P8. lx, 7-14 
(lix); Ps. Ixxi, 1-3 (lxx) = P8. xxxi, 2-4 (xxx). This 
loss of the original form of some of the psalms is al- 
lowed by the Biblical Commission (1 May. 1910) to 
have been due to liturgical uses, neglect of copyists, 
or other causes. 

B. Division . — ^The Psalter is divided into five books. 
JBlaoh book, save the last, ends with a doxology. 
These liturgioal forms differ slightly. All agree that 


the doxologies at the end of the first three books have 
nothing to do with the original songs to which they 
have been appended. Some consider that the fourth 
doxology was always a part of Ps. evi (cv) (cf. Kirk- 
patrick, “Psalms”, IV and V, p. 634). We prefef, 
with Zenner- Wiesmann (op. cit., 76), to rate it as a 
doxology pure and simple. The fifth book has no 
need of an appended doxology. Ps. cl, whether com- 
posed as such or not, serves the purpose of a grand 
doxology which fittingly brings the whole Psalter to 
its close. 

The five books of the Psalter are made up as fol- 
lows: — 

Bk. 1: Pss. i-xli (i-xl); doxology, Ps. xli, 14. 

Bk. II: Pss. xlii-lxxii (xli-lxxi); doxology, Ps. Ixxii, 
18-20. t 

Bk. Ill: Pss. Ixxiii-lxxxix (Ixxii-lxxxviii) ; doxology, 
Ps. Ixxxix, 53. 

Bk. IV: Pss. xc-evi (Ixxxix-cv); doxology, Ps. evi, 
48. 

Bk. V: Pss. cvii-cl (cvi-cl); no doxology. 

In the Massoretic text, the doxology is immediately 
followed by an ordinal adjective indicating the num- 
ber of the succeeding book; not so in the Septuagint 
and Vulgate. This division of the Psalter into five 
parts belongs to early Jewish tradition. The Midrash 
on Ps. i tells us that David gave to the Jews five books 
of psalms to correspond to the five books of the I^w 
iven them by Moses. This tradition was accepted 
y the early Fathers. Hippolytus, in the doubtful 
fragment already referred to, calls the Psalt.or and its 
five books a second Pentateuch (ed. Lagardc, 193). 
St. Jerome defends the division in his important 
“Prologue Galeatus” (P. L., XXVI 11, 553) and in 
Ep. cxl (P. L., XXII, 11, 68). Writing to Marcella 
(r. L., XXIIl, 431), he says: “In quinque siquidem 
volumina psaltcrium apud Ilcbra?os di visum est”. 
He, however, contradicts this statement in his letter 
to Sophronius (V, L., XXVIII, 1123): “Nos Hebraj- 
orum aactoritatem secuti et maxi me apostolorum, 
qui semper in Novo Test amen to psalmorum librum 
nominant, unum voluinen usserimus”. 

C. Titles . — In the Hebrew Psalter, all the psalms, 
save thirty-four, have cither simple or rather complex 
titles. The Septuagint and Vulgate supply titles to 
most of the thirty-four psalms that lack Hebrew titles. 
These latter, called “orphan psalm.s” by Jewish tradi- 
tion, are thus distributed in the five books of the 
Psalter: 

Bk. I has 4 — Pss. f, iii, x, xxxiii [i, iii, ix (b), xxxii). 
Of these, Ps. x is broken from Ps. ix; Ps. xxxiii has a 
title in the Septuagint and Vulgate. 

Bk. II has 2 — Pss. xliii, Ixxi (xlii, Ixx). Of these, 
Ps. xliii is broken from Ps. xlii. 

Bk. Ill has none. 

Bk. IV has 10— ^ss. xci, xciii-xcvii, xeix, civ-evi 
(xc, xcii-xcvi, xcviii, ciii-cv). Of these, all have 
titles in the Septuagint and Vulgate. 

Bk. V h^ 18 — j*88. evii, cxi-cxix, cxxxv-cxxxvii, 
cxlvi-cl (evi, cx-cxviii, cxxxiv-cxxxvii, cxlv-cl). 01' 
these, Ps. cxii has a title in tlie Vulgate, Ps. cxxxvii in 
the Septuagint and Vulgate; the quasi-title halleM yah 
preetdes nine (cxi-cxiii, cxxxv, cxlvi~cl); the Greek 
equivalent ’AXXijXoiJttt precedes seven others (evii, 
cxiv, cxvi-cxix, cxxxvi). Only Ps. cxv [cxiii (b)] has 
no title either in the Hebrew or the Septuagint. 

(1) Meaning of Titles: — These titles tell us one or 
more of five things about tbe psalms: (a) the author, 
or, perhaps, collection; (b) the historical occasioi^ of 
the song; (c) its poetic characteristics; (d) its musical 
setting (e) its liturgical use. 

(a) Titles indicating^.the author: — Bk. I has four 
anonymo&s psalms out of the forty-one (Pss. i, ii, x, 
xxxiii). The other thirty-seven are Davidic. Ps. x 
is part of ix; Ps. xxxiii is Davidic in the i^eptuagint; 
and Pss. i and ii are prefatory to the entire collection. — 
Bk. II has three anonymous psalms out of the thirty- 
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one (Pas. xliii. Ixvi, Ixxi). Of these, eight Pss., xlii- 
xlixt (xli-xlviii) are ^'of the sons of Kora(L** (JibnS 
qSraJjjk); Ps. 1 is **o( Asaph”; Pss. li-lxxii are Davidic 
ipcce^ing Ps. Ixvii ”of the Director” (ldmendggidf!i) 
and Ps. Ixxii “of Solomon”. Ps. xliii (xlii) is part of 
xlii (xli): Pss. Ixviand Ixvii (Ixv and Ixvi) are Davidic 
in the Septuagint and Vulgate. — Bk. Ill has one 
Davidic psalm. Ixxxvi (Ixxxv); eleven “of Asaph”, 
Ixxiii-lxxxiii (Ixxii-lxxxii) ; four “of the sons of 
Kora^^”, Ixxxiv, Ixxxv, Ixxxvii. Ixxxviii (Ixxxiii, Ixxxiv 
Ixxxvi, Ixxxvii) : and one “of Ethan” Ixxxix (Ixxxviii). 
Ps. Ixxxviii is likewise ossified to Heman the Ezra- 
hite. — Bk. IV has two Davidic psalms, ci and ciii (c 
and cii), and one “of Moses”. Moreover, the Sep- 
tuagint assigns to David eight others, Pss. xci, xciii- 
xcvii, xcix, civ (xc, xcii-xcvi. xcviii, ciii). •The re- 
mainder are anonymous. — Bk. V has twenty-^seven 
anonymous psalms out of forty-four. Pss. cviii-cx, 
cxxii, cxxiv, cxxxi, cxxxiii, cxxxviii-cxlv (cvii-cix, 
cxxi, cxxiii, cxxx. cxxxii, cxxxvii-cxlv) are Davidic. 
Ps. cxxvii is “of Solomon”. The Septuagint and 
Vulgate assign Ps. cxxxvii (cxxxvi) to David, Pss. 
cxlvi-cxlviii (cxlv-cxlviii) to Aggeus and Zacharias. 

Besides these title-names of authors and collections 
which are clear, there are several such names which are 
doubtful. — Ldmendggedh Septuagint, €/i rd 

Vulg., in J^nem; Douai^ “unto the end”; 
Aquiia, rf viKoiroufi^ “for the victor”; St. Jerome, 
tnetori; Symmachus, iTivlKtot, “a song of victory”; 
Theodotion, tit t 6 piKot, “for the victonr”) now 
generally interpreted “of the Director”. The Pi *el 
of the root means, in I Par., xv, 22. “to be leader” 
over the basses in liturgical service of song (cf . Oxford 
Hebrew Dictionary, 664) , The title “ of the Director ” 
is probably analogous to “of David 'V “of Asaph”, 
etc., and indicates a “Director's Collection” of 
Psalms. This collection would seem to have contained 
55 of our canonical psalms, whereof 39 were Davidic, 
9 Kora^te, 5 Asaphic, and 2 anonymous. 

' AUY ediUkCLn^ in Pss. Ixii and Ixxvii (Ixi and Ixxvi), 
where the preposition al might lead one to interpret 
YedUlhiXn as a musical instrument or a tune. In the 
title to Ps. xxxix (xxxviii), “of the Director, of 
YedUlhUnf a song of David”, YediUMn is without al 
and seems to be the Director (Mend^gidh) just spoken 
of. That David had such a director is clear from 
I Par., xvi, 41. 

(b) Titles indicating the historical occasion of the 
song: — ^Thirteen Davidic psaliqs have such titles. 
Pss. vii, xviii, xxxiv, lii, liv, Ivi, Ivii, lix, cxlii (vii, xvii, 
xxxiii, li, liii, Iv, Ivi, Iviii, cxli) are referred to the time 
of David’s persecution by Saul; Ps. lx (lix) to that of 
the victories in Mesopotamia and Syria; Ps. li (1) to 
his sin; Pss. iii and Ixiii (Ixii) to his flight from 
Absalom. 

(c) Titles indicating poetic ch^acteristics of the 
psalm: — 

Mizmdr ("n73T?2; Septuagint, Vulg., 

psalmus; a psalm), a technical word not used outside 
the titles of the Psalter ; meaning a song set to stringed 
accompaniment. There are 57 psalms, most of them 
Davidic, with the title Mizmdr, 

Shir (i-tf; Septuagint, iH] Vul^?., Canticufn; a 
Bong), a generic term used 30 times m the titles (12 
times together with Mizmdr), and often in the text 
of the Psalms and of other books. In the Psalms 
(xlii, 9; Ixix, 31; xxviii, 7) the song is generally 
sacred; elsewhere it is a l^ric lay (Gen., xxxi, 27; Is., 
xxxf 29), alove poem (Cant., i, 1.1), or a bacch&nalian 
ballad (Is., xxiv, 9; Eccles., vii, 5). 

MdakU Septuagint, avplrttat^ or th rdpttrir; 

Vulg., inidlectus or ad inteU^um), an obssure form 
found in the titles of 13 psalms (xxxii, xlii, xliv, xlv, 
lii, Iv^ Ixxsv, Ixxviii,* Ixxxviii, Ixxxix, cxliv). (a) 
Gesenius and others explain “a didactic poem”, from 
Hiph'ilof (cf. Ps. xxxii, 8; I Par., xxviii, 19); 
but only Pss. xxxii and Ixxviii are didactic Mdsktltm. 


(b) Ewald, Riehm and others suggest “a skilful 
artistic soUg”, from other uses of the cognate verb 
(cf. II Par., XXX, 22; Ps. xlvii, 7); Kirkpatrick thinks 
“a cunning psalm” will do. It is difficultito see that 
the MdshM is either more artistic or more cunning 
than the Mizmdr, (c) Delitzsch and others interpret 
“a contemplative jwem”; Briggs, “a meditation”. 
This interpretation is warranted by the usage of the 
comate verb (cf . Is., xli, 20; Job, xxxiv, 27), and is the 
on^ one that suits all MdskUim, 

Tephillah (H^cn; Septuagint, irpwrtvxh] Vulg., 
oralio; a prayer)^ the title to five psalms, xvii, Ixxxvi, 
xc, cii, cxlii (xvi, Ixxxv. Ixxxix, ci, cxli). The same 
word occurs in the conclusion to Bk. II (cf. Ps. Ixxii, 
20), “The prayers of David son of Yishai have been 
ended”. Here the Septuagint ttivoi (Vulg., lavdes) 
points to a better reading, n^nn, “praise”. 

Tehillah (n^?nn; Septuagint, aXytent] Vulg., 
laudatio; “a song of praise”), is the title only of Ps. 
cxlv (cxliv). 

Mikhtam (CHD^S; Septuagint, rTrjXoypaitla or tit 
rT7i\oypaiplap\ Vulg., tiluli inscriptio or in tituli in- 
acripiionem)^ an obscure term in the title of six psalms, 
xvi, Ivi-lx (xv, Iv-lix), always joined to “of David”. 
Briggs (“Psalms”, I, lx; New York, 1906) with the 
Rabbis derives this title from 2nr, “gold”. The 
Mikhtdmim arc golden songs, “artistic in form and 
choice in contents”. 

Shiggdydn (p'^^kZ); Septuagint merely ^aX/x6i; Vulg., 
psalmus; Aquila, dypSrjfjLa; Symmachus and Theodo- 
tion, inrip dyrolat; St. Jerome, ignoratio or pro igno- 
raiione)f occurs only in the title to Ps. vii. The root 
of the word means “to wander”, “to reel”, hence, 
according to Ewald, Delitzsch, and others, the title 
means a wild dithyrambic ode with a reeling, wander- 
ing rhythm. 

(d) Titles indicating the musical setting of a psalm 
(a specially obscure set) : — 

Eight titles may indicate the melody of the psalm 
by citing the opening words of some well-known song: 

NehUdlh (n'l^^n^n Septuagint and Theodo- 
tion, drip rris K\iipoyopad<njt'j Aquila, dir6 KXrfpodoffiQpi 
Symmachus, inrip K\ripovx^idv] St. Jerome, super 
hiereditatibus; Vulg., pro ea quee hoereditatem const- 
quitur)f occurs only in Ps. v. The ancient versions 
rightly derive the title from bni, “to inherit”; 
Baethgen (“Die Psalmen”, 3rd ed., 1904, p. xxxv) 
thinks NehUdth was the first word of some ancient 
song; most critics translate “with wind instruments” 
wrongly assuming that NehUdth means flutes 
(D^b^^n, cf. Is., XXX, 29). 

'Al-tashhelh Septuagint, Aquila, Sym- 

machus, fib Sia<j>$€lput^ except Ps. Ixxv, Symmachus, 
xepl iif>0aprlat] St. Jerome, ut non disperdas {David 
humilem et simplicem); Vulg., ne disperdas or ne 
corrumpa^]y in Pss. Ivii-lix, Ixxv (Ivi-lviii, Ixxiv), 
meaning “destroy not”, may be the beginning of a 
vintage song referred to in Is., Ixv, 8. Symmachus 
pives, in title to Ps. Ivii, vepl toO ph dunpOtlpys; and 
m this wise suggests that originally preceded 

'Al-MxUh-Labben (]Db Septuagint, inrip 

tQp Kv^lwp roO vloQ; Vulg., pro occultis filii^ “con- 
cerning the secret sins of the son”; Aquila, vtavibrrprot 
ToO vloO, “of the youth of the son”; Theodotion, 
drip axpift rod vlov, “concerning the maturity of the 
son”) in Ps. ix, probably means “set to the tune 
‘Death Whitens’ ”. 

'Al-ayyekthhcLSshahar {'^.rvil7\ Septuagint, 

drip rijt rift iuditniff Vulg., pro suscep- 

Hone matvlinay “for the morning offering”; Aquila, 
dwip rift i\d^vT^s6p$ivfis ; Symmachus, inriprijt ^fjOelat 
rift 6p0tv7jt, “the help of the morning”; St. Je- 
rome, pro cervo mattUino), in Ps. xxii (xxi), very 
likely means “set to the tune ‘The Hind of the 
Morning’ ”. 

'Al SKoshanntm in Pss. xlv and Ixix (xliv and Ixviii), 
Shushan-eduth' in Ps. lx (lix), ShoshannimredvJth in 
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Ps. Ixxx G^x) seem to refer to the openine of the 
same song, lilies” or ^'Lilies of testimony”. The 
preposition is 'al or The Se])tuagint translates the 

oonsonanlw inrip tQv * AWouaBrj^opdvtaif; Vulg., pro iia 
qui cornmibtahunturf ”for those who shall be changed 

'Al Ydnath ^elem rehdqlm, in Ps. Ivi Gv) means 
**set to ^The dove of tlie oistant terebinth' or, 
according to the vowels of Massorah, “set to ‘The 
silent dove of them that are afar' The Septuamnt 
renders it ^^p rod Xaou roO dir6 t&p dytuv pMpAKpvfipmv; 
Vulg., pro populo qui a saticlis longefactiLS esf, “for the 
folk that are afar from the sanctuary”, baethgen 
(op. cit., p. xli) explains that the Septuagint under- 
stands Israel to be the dove; reads ellm for *eUm, and 
interprets the word to mean gods or sancituiry. 

Al Mahalath (Ps. liii), Mahalalh Uannoth (Ps. 
Ixxxviii) is transliterated by the Septuagint MacX/^; 
by Vulg., jrro Maeleth, A^uila renders M 
“for the dance”; the same idea is conveyed by Sym- 
machus, Theodotion, Quinta, and St. Jerome (pro 
choro). The word *Al is proof that the following words 
indicate some well-known song to the melody of which 
Pss. liii and Ixxxviii (Hi and Ixxxvii) were sung. 

' Al-Haggittithy in titles to Pss. viii, Ixxxi, Ixxxiv 
(vii, Ixxx, Ixxxiii). The Septuagint and Symmachus, 
iir^p Tuv \qv(av) Vulg., and St. Jerome, pro torciUaribuSf 
“for the wine-presses”. They read giliot\ pi. of gaih. 
The title may mean that these psalms were to be sung 
to some vintage-melody. The Massoretic title may 
mean a Gittitc instrument (Targ., “the harp brought 
by David from Gath”), or a Gittite melody. Aquila 
and Theodotion follow the reading of Massorah and, 
in Ps. viii, translate the title \nrkp r^s yerOlriSos; yet 
this same reading is said by Bellarmine (“Explanatio 
in Psahnos”, Paris, 1889, I, 43) to be meaningless. 

One title probably means the kind of musical in- 
strument to be used. Neyindlh Septuagint, 

ip ^oXmois, in Ps. iv, ip ifppots elsewhere; Vulg., in 
carminibiis; Symmachus, 3*4 ^dKrypLofp] St. Jeronie, 
in psalmis) occurs in Pss. iv, vi, liv, Ixvii, Ixxvi (iv, 
vi, liii, liv, Ixvi, Ixxv). The root of the word means 
“to play on stringed instruments” (I Kings, xvi, 
lG-18, 23). The title probably means that these 
psalms were to be accompanied in cantilation exclu- 
sively “with stringed instruments”. Ps. Ixi (lx) has 
‘Al Negindth in its title, and was perhaps to be sung 
with one stringed instrument only. 

Two titles seem to refer to pitch. ‘Al^'Aldmdlh 
(Ps. xlvi), “set to maidens”, i. e. to be sung with a 
soprano or falsetto voice. The Septuagint renders 
virip T<av Kpv<pC<i)p] Vulg., pro occullis, “for the hidden”; 
Symmachus, inrip rup aiupltop, “for the everlasting”; 
Aquila, M v€o.pt.QT'i\Tiap\ St. Jerome, pro juventutibus^ 
“for youth”. 

‘Al-IIassheminUh (Pss. vi and xii), “set to the 
eighth” ; Septuagint, inrip rqt 6yb&qt] Vulg.. pro octava. 
It has been conjectured that “ the eighth '' means an 
octave lower, the lower or bass register, in contrast 
w’ith the upper or soprano register. In I Par., xv, 
20-21, Levites are assigned some “with psalteries 
set to 'AUimolk” (the upper register), others “with 
harps set to SheminUh** (the lower register). 

(e) Titles indicating the liturgical use of a psalm: 
— HamTnaalothf in title of Pss. cxx-cxxxiv (cxix- 
cxxxiii); Septuagint, v3ij tQp dpapaffpup; St. Jerome, 
canticum graduuniy “th(i song of the steps”. The 
word is used in Ex., xx, 26 to denote the steps leading 
up from the women's to the men's court of the Temple 
plot. There were fifteen such steps. Some Jewish 
commentators and Fathers of the Church have 
taken it that, on each of the fifteen step^ one of these 
fifteen Gradual Psalms was chanted. Such a theory 
docs not fit in with t}\,e content of these psalms; 
they are not temple-psalms. Another theory, pro- 
jxfsed by Gesenius, Delitzsch, and others, r^ers 
'Hhe steps'"' to the stair-like parallelism of the 
Gradual Paalms. This stair-like parallelism is not 


found in all the Gradual Psalms; nor is it distinctive 
of any of them. A third theory is the most probable. 
Aquila and Symmachus read tls rds dpafidireis* “(or 
the goings up”; Theodotion has ^rpLa rw pdpaPaaitap, 
These are a Pilgrim Psalter, a collection of pilgriza- 
songs, of songs of those “going up to Jerusalem for 
the festivals” (I Kings, i, 3). Isaias tells us the 
pilgrinis went up singing (xxx, 29). The psalms in 
question would be well suited for pilgrim-song. 
The phrase “to go uu” to Jerusalem {dpapalueip) 
seems to refer specially to the pilgrim goings-iip 
(Mark, x, 33; Luke, ii, 42, etc.). This theory is 
now common^ received. A less likely explanation 
is that the Gradual Psalms were sung by those 
“going up” from the Babylonian exile (I Esd., 
vii, 9)* 

Other liturgical titles are: “For the thank- 
offering”, in Ps. c (xeix); “To bring to remem- 
brance'', in Pss. xxxviii and Ixx (xxxvii and Ixix); 
“To teach”, in Ps. xl (xxxix); “For the last day or 
the Feast of Tabernacles”, in the Septuagint of 
Ps. xxix (xxviii), i^dLov cKrjviis; Vulg., in con-- 
summatione tabernaculi. Psalm xxx (xxix) i.s en- 
titled “A Song at the Dcdicjiti«)n of the House”. 
The psalm may have, been used at the I^ast of the 
Dedication of the Temple, the Enca'iiia (John, 
X, 22). This feast was instituted by Juflas Macha- 
beus (I Mach., iv, 59) to commemorate the rededica- 
tion of the temple aftcT its desecration by Antiochus. 
Its title shows us that Ps. xcii (xci) was to be sung 
on the Sabbath. The Septuagint entitles Ps. xxiv 
(xxiii) T^s fudi aappdrujPj *^for the first day of the 
week”; Ps. xlviii (xlvii) Sevripq, ra^pdrov^ “for 
the second day of the week”; Ps. xciv (xciii), 
TiTpddi aappdrtap^ “for the fourth day of the' week”; 
Ps. xciii (xcii) cti riip iipipav rov wpocraftpdrov^ 
“for the day before the Habbath”. The Old I.atin 
entitles Ps. Ixxxi (Ixxx) quinta sabbatic “the fifth 
day of the week”. The Mi.shna (Tamid, VII, 13) 
assigns the same psalms for the daily Temple service 
and tells us that Ps. Ixxxii (Ixxxi) was for the morning 
sacrifice of the third day (ef. James Wm. Thirtle, 
“The Titles of the Psalms, Their Nature and Mean- 
ing Explained”, New York, 1905). 

(2) Value of the Titles: — Many of the critics have 
branded these titles as spurious and rejected them 
as not pertaining to Holy Writ; such critics are 
de Wette, Cheyne, Olshausen, and Vogel. More 
recent critical Protestant scholars, such as Briggs, 
Bacthgen, Kirkpatfick, and Fullerton, have followed 
up the lines of Ewald, Delitzsch, Gesenius, and 
Ko.ster, and have made much of the tit les, so as thereby 
to learn more and more about the authors, collections, 
occasions, musical settings, and liturgical purposes 
of the Psalms. 

Catholic scholars, while not insisting that the 
author of the P.salms superscribed the titles thereof, 
have always considered these titles a.s an integral 
part of Holy Writ. St. Thomas (in Ps. vi) assigns 
the titles to Esdras: “Sciendum est quod tituli ab 
Esdra facti sunt parti m secundurn ea qu® tunc 
agebantur, et partim secundum ea qu® contigerunt.” 
Sotcomprehensive a statement of the case is scarcely 
to the point; most modern scholars give to the titles 
a more varied history. Almost all, however, are 
at one in considering as canonical these, at times 
obscured directions. In this unanimity Catholics 
carry out Jewish tradition, Pre-Massoretic tradi- 
tion preserved the titles as Scripture, but lost ^uch 
of the liturgical and musical meaning, very likely 
because of changes in the liturgical cantilation of the 
Psalms. Massoretic tradition has kept carefully 
whatsoever of the titles it received. It makes the 
titles to be part of Sacred Scripture, preserving their 
consonants, voWel-points, arfd accents firith the very 
same care which is given to the rest of the Jewish 
Canon. The Fathers give to the titles that respect 
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and authority which they give to the rest of Scripture. 
True* the* obscurity of the titles often leads the 
Fathers to mystical and highly fanciful interpreta- 
tions. St. John Chrysostom (“De Compunctiono”, 
II, 4; P. G., XLVIl, 415) interprets Mp 
*‘for the eighth day”, ”the day of rest”, “the day 
of eternity”. St. Ambrose (In laicam, V, 6) secs 
in this title the same mystical number which he 
notes in the Eight Beatitucles of St. Matthew, in the 
eighth day as a fulfilment f)f our hope, and in eight 
as a sum of all virtues: “pro octava enim multi 
inscribuntur psalmi”. In tliis nuitter of mystical 
interpretations of the titles, St. Augustine is in 
advance of the generally literal and matter-of-fact 
Sts. Ambrose and John Chrysostom. Yet when treat- 
ing the worth and the genuineness of the titles, no 
Father is more decided and pointed than is the great 
Bishop of Hippo. To him the titles are inspired 
Scripture. Commenting on the title to Ps. li, ^of 
David, when Nathan the Prof)het came to him, 
what time he had gone into Bethsabcc”, St. Augus- 
tine (P. L., XXX VI, 586) says it is as inspired Jis is 
the story of David’s fall, told in the Second Book 
of Kings (xi, 1-6); “Utraque Scriptura canonica 
est, utrique sine ulla dubitationc a Christiania fides 
adhibenda e.st”. Some recent Catholic scholars who 
are of St. Augustine’s mind in this matter are: 
Comely, “Specialis Introductio in Libros V. T.”, 
II, 85; Zschokke, “Hist. Sacr. V. T.”, 206; Thal- 
hofer, “Erklarung der Psalmcn”, 7th ed., 1904, 
8; Patrizi, “Cento Salmi”, Rome, 1875, 32; Danko, 
“Historia V. T.”, 276; Hoberg, “Die Psalmen dcr Vul- 
gata”, 1892, p. xii. Only a very few Catholic scholars 
have denied that the titles arc an integral part of 
Holy Writ. Cigot, in “ Special Introduction to the Old 
Testament” (Nf^vv York, 1906), II, 75, cites with ap- 
proval this denial by Lesetre, “Le Livre dcs Psaumes” 
(Paris, 1883), p. I. Barry, in “Tradition of Scrip- 
ture” (New York, 1906), 102, says: “It is plausible 
to maintain that inscriptions to which the Massorah, 
LXX, and Vulgate bear witness cannot be rejected. 
But to look on them, under all circumstances, ^ as 

S )rtions of Scripture would be to strain the Tridcntine 
ccrees ”. Because of the danger that, without grave 
reason, these time-honoured parts of the Bible inay 
be rated as extra-canonical, the Biblical Commission 
has recently (1 May, 1910) laid special stress on the 
value of the titles. From the agreement we have 
noted between the titles of M^sorah and those 
of the Septuagint, Vulgate, Aquila, Symmachus, 
Theodotion, St. Jerome, etc., the Commission has 
decided that the titles are older than the Septuagint 
and have come down to us, if not from the authors 
of the Psalms, at least from ancient Jewish tradi- 
tion, and that, on this account, they may not be 
called into doubt, unless there be some serious reason 
against their genuinene.ss. Indeed, the very dis- 
agreements which we have noted lead us to the same 
conclusion. By the time the Septuiigint was written, 
the titles must have been exceedingly old; for the 
tradition of their vocalization was already very much 
obscured. ^ 

III. Authors op thP Psaums. — A. Wittiest of 
Tradition. — (1) Jewish tradition is uncertain as to 
the authors of the Psalms. Baba Bathra (14 f) 
mentions* ten; Pesachim (10) attributes all the. 
Psalms to David. 

(2) Christian tradition ^is alike uncertain. St. 
Ambfbse, “In Ps. xliii and xlvii” (P. L., XIV,‘923), 
makes David to be the sole author. St. Augustine, 
in “De Civitate Dei”, XVII, 14 (P. L., XLI, 
547), thinks that all the Psalmsfare Davidic and that 
the names of Aggeus and Zacharias were superscribed 
by the poet i« prophetiospirit. St. Philastrius, Haer. 
130 (P. L., Xll, 1259), brands the opposite opinion 
as heretical. On the other hand, plurality of author- 
ship was defended by Origen, “In Ps.” (P* G., XII, 


1066); St. Hilary, “In Ps. Prooem. 2” (P. L., IX, 
233); Eusebius, “In Ps. Prooem. in Pss. 41, 72” 
(P. G., XXIII, 74, 368); and many others. St. 
Jerome, “Ad Cyprianum”, lOpist. HO, 4 (P. L., 
XXII, 1169), says that “they err who deem all the 
psalms are David’s and not the work of those whose 
names are superscribed”. 

(3) This disagreement, in the matter of authorship 
of the Psalms, is carried from the Fathers to the 
theologians. Davidic authorship is d(?fended by St. 
Thomas, the convert^^d Jew Archbishop Paul of 
Burgos, Bellarmine, Salmeron, Sa, Mariana; multiple 
authorship is defended by Nicholas of Lyra, Cajetan, 
Sixtus Senensis, Bonfr^re, and Menochio. 

(4) The Church has come to no decision in this 
matter. The Council of Trent (Sess. IV, 8 April, 
1546), in its decrees on Sacred Scripture, includes 
“Psalterium Davidicum 1.50 Psalrnorum” among 
the Canonical Books. This phrase does not define 
Davidic authorship any more than the number 
150. but only designates the book which is defined 
to be canonical (cf. Pallavicino, “I.storia del Con- 
cilio di Trento”, I. VI, §91, Naples, 1853, I, 376h 
In the preliminary vo/a, fifteen Fathers were for the 
name “Psalmi David”; six for “Psalterium Davidi- 
cum”; nine for “ Libri Psalrnorum ” ; two for “ Libri 1 50 
Psalrnorum”; sixteen for the name adopted, “Psal- 
terium Davidicum 150 Psalrnorum”; and two had 
no concern which of these names was chosen (cf. 
Theiner, “Acta Authentica Concilii Tridentini”, 
I, 72 sq.). From the various voia it is clear that the 
Council had no intention whatsoever of defining 
Davidic authorship. 

(5) The recent Decree of the Biblical Commission 
(1 May, 1910) decides the following points: 

(a) Neither the wording of the decrees of the coun- 
cils nor the opinions of certain Fathers have such 
weight as to determine that David is sole author of the 
whole Psalter. 

(b) It cannot be prudently denied that David is the 
chief author of the songs of the Psalter. 

(c) Especially can it not be denied that David is 
the author of those psalms vrhich, either in the Old 
or in the New Testament, are clearly cited under the 
name of David, for instance ii, xvi, xviii, xxxii, Ixix, 
cx (ii, XV, xvii, xxxi, Ixviii, cix). 

B. Witness of Old Testament. — In the above deci- 
sion the Biblical Commission hiis followed not only 
Jewish and Christian tradition, but Jewish and Chris- 
tian Scripture as well. The Old Testament witness 
to the authorship of the Psalms is chiefly the titles. 
These seem to attribute various psalms, especially of 
Books I-III, to David, Asaph, the sons of Korah, 
Solomon, Moses, and others. 

(1) David: — The titles of seventy-three psalms in 
the Massoretic Text and of many more in the Septua- 
gint seem to single out David as author: cf. Pss. iii- 
xli (iii-xl), i. e. all of Bk. I save only x and xxxiii; 
Pss. li-lxx (1-lxix), except Ixvi and Ixvii, in Bk. II; 
Ps. Ixxxvi (Ixxxv) of Bk. Ill; Ps. ciii (cii) in Bk. IV; 
Pss. cyiii-cx, cxxii, cxxiv, cxxxi, cxxxiii, cxxxv-cxlv 
(evii-eix, exxi, cxxiii, exxx, cxxxiv-cxliv) of Bk. V. 
The Hebrew title is It is now generally held 

that, in this Hebrew word, the preposition le has the 
force of a genitive, and that the Septuagint toO AavlS 
“of David”, is a better translation than the Vulgate 
ipsi David j “unto David himself”. Does this prep- 
osition mean authorship? Not in every title; else 
both David and the Director are the authors of Ps. 
xix (xviii), and all the sons of Korah, together with the 
Director, are joint authors of the psalms attributed to 
them. In the case of such composite titles as “of the 
Director, a psalm of David” (Ps. xix), or “of the 
Director, of the sons of Korah, a psalm” (Ps. xlviii), 
we probably have indications not of authorship but 
of various collections of psalms — the collections en- 
titled “ David”, “the Director”, “the sons of Korab”* 
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Just as the New iTestament, the Council of Trent, and 
many Fathers of the Church spet&k of “David”, “the 
Psalter of David”, “the Psalms of David”, not in 
truth to ftifer that all the psalms are David's, but 
because he was the psalmist par exceHence, so the 
titles of many psalms assign them not so inuch to their 
authors as to their collectors or to the chief author of 
the collection to which they pertain. On the other 
hand, some of the longer titles go to show that “of 
David” may mean authorship. Take an instance; 
“Of the Director, to the tune * Destroy not', of David, 
a chosen piece {Mikkt&m)^ when he fled from the face 
of Saul into the cave” (Ps. Ivii). The historical occ^ 
sion of the Davidic composition of the song, the lyric 
quality of the song, its inclusion in the early collec- 
tion “of David” and later in the Director's hymn- 
book, the tune to which the psalm was either written 
by David or set by the Director — all these things 
seem to be indicated by the very composite title under 
consideration. Of a sort with the Davidic titles is the 
ending subscribed to the first two books of the Psalms: 
“Amen, Amen; ended are the praises of David, son of 
Yishai” (Ps. Ixxii, 20). This subscription is more 
ancient than the Septuagint: it would be altogether 
out of place were not David the chief author of the 
psalms of the two books whereto it is appended. 

Further Old-Testament evidence of Davidic author- 
ship of the Psalms, as suggested by the Biblical Com- 
mission's recent Decree, are David's natural poetic 
talent, shown in his songs and dirges of II Kings and 
I Par., together with the fact that it was he who insti- 
tuted the solemn levitical cantilation of psalms in the 
presence of the Ark of the Covenant (I Par., xvi. 
xxiii-xxv). The songs and dirges attributed to David 
are significantly alike to the Davidic psalms in spirit 
and style and wording. Let us examine the opening 
lines of II Kings, xxii: — 

“And David spoke to Jahwch the words of this song 
in the day that Jahweh saved him from the grasp of 
his foes and out of the hands of Saul, and he said: 

2. Jahwch is my Cliff, my Fortress, my Way of 

Escape, 

3. My God, my Rock to Whom I betake me, 

My Shield, the Horn of my salvation, my Tower. 
My Refuge, my Saviour, from wrong dost Thou 


save me. 

4. Shouting praise, I cry to Jahweh, 

And from my foe I get salvation”. 

This undoubtedly Davidic song it were well to com- 
pare, part for part, with Ps. xviii (xvii). We shall cite 
only the title and opening lines of this Davidic pralm: 

“Of the Director, of the servant of Jahweh, David, 
who spake to Jahweh the words of this song in the day 
that Jahweh saved him from the grasp of his foes and 
out of the hands of Saul, and he said: 

2. Heartily I love Thee, Jahweh, my Might, 

3. Jahwch, my Cliff, my Fortress, my Way of 

Escape, 

My God, my Rock to whom I betake me, 

My Shield, the Horn of my Salvation, my Tower! 

4. Shouting praise, I cry to Jahweh, 

And from my foe I get salvation”! 

The two songs are clearly identical, the slight differ- 
ences being probably due in the main to different 
liturgical redactions of the Psalter. In the end the 
writer of II Kings gives “the last words of David” 
(xxiii, 1) — to wit, a short psalm in the Davidic style 
wherein David speaks of himself as “Israel's sweet 
singer of songs”, “egregius psaltes Israel” (II Kings, 
xxiii, 2). In like manner the Chronicler (I Par., xvi, 
8—36) quotes as Davidic a song made up of Ps. cv, 
1-13, Ps. xevi, and a small portion of Ps. cvi. Finally, 
the Prophet Amos addresses the Samarians: “Ye 
that sing to the sound of the psaltery; they have 
thought themselves to have instruments of music like 
David” (vi, ,5). The poetic power of David stands 
rat as a characteristic of the Shepherd K^. PBs 


el^ac plaints at the death of Saul and Jonathan (II 
Kings, i, 19-27) reveal some power, but not that of the 
Davidic psalms. The above reasons for Davidic 
authorship are impugned by many who insist on t^e 
late redaction of II Kings, 21-24 and upon the dis- 
crepancies between the passages we have paralleled. 
The question of late redaction of the Davidic songs in 
II Kings is not within our scope; nor docs such late 
redaction destroy the force of our appeal to the Old 
Testament, since that appeal is to the Word of God. 
In regard to the discrepancies, we have already said 
that they are explainable by the admission that our 
Psalter is the result of various liturgical redactions, 
and does not present all the psalms in the precise form 
in which they proceeded from their original writers. 

(2) AS^aph : Asaph is accredited, by the titles, with 
twelve psalms, 1, Ixxiii-lxxxiii (xlix, Ixxii-lxxxii). 
These psalms are all national in character and pertain 
to widely-separated periods of Jewish history. Ps. 
Ixxxiii (Ixxxii), although assigned by Briggs 
(“Psalms”, New York, 1906, p. Ixvii) to the early 
Persian period, seems to have been written at the 
time of the havoc wrought by the Assyrian invasion 
of Tiglath-pileser III in 737 b. c. Ps. Ixxiv (Ixxiii) 
was probably written, as Briggs surmises, during the 
Babylonian Exile, after 586 b. c. Asaph was a Levite, 
the son of Barachias (I Par., vi, 39), and one of the 
three chiefs of the Levitical choir (I Par., xv, 17). 
The “sons of Asaph” were set aside |Ho prophesy 
with harps and with psalteries and with cymbals’^' 
(I Par., XXV, 1). It is probable that members of this 
family composed the psalms which later were collected 
into an Asaph psalter. The features of these Asaph 
psalms are uniform: frequent allusions to the history 
of Israel with a didactic purpose; sublimity and ve- 
hemence of style; vivid description; an exalted con- 
ception of the deity. 

(3) The Sons of Korah: — The Sons of Koral> are 
named in the titles of eleven psalms — xlii-xlix, Ixxxiv, 
IxxxVj Ixxxvii, Ixxxviii (xli-xlviii, Ixxxiii, Ixxxiv, 
Ixxxvi, Ixxxvii). The Korahimwere a family of temple 
singers (II Par., xx, 19). It can scarcely be that each 
psmm of this group was jointly composed by all the 
sons of Korah; each was rather composed by some 
member of the guild of Korah; or, perhaps, all were 
gathered from the various sources into one liturgical 
hymnal by the guild of the sons of Korah. At all 
events, there is a oneness of style to these hymns 
which is indicative qjf oneness of Levitical spirit. The 
features of the Korahite psalms are: a great love for 
the Holy City; a yearning for the public worship of 
Israel; a supreme trust in Jahwch; and a poetic form 
which is simple, elegant, artistic, and well-balanced. 
From their Messianic ideas and historical allusions, 
these psalms seen) to have been composed between 
the days of Isaias and the return from exile. 

(4) Moses: — Moses is in the title of Ps. xc (Ixxxix). 
St. Augustine (P. L., XXXVII, 1141) does not admit 
Mosaic authorship; St. Jerome (P. L., XXII, 1167) 
does. The author imitates the songs of Moses in 
Deut., xxxii and xxxiii; this imitation may be the 
rcai^n of the title. 

(p) Solomon:— Solomon is in the titles to Pss. Ixxii 
and cxxvii (Ixxi and cxxvi), probably for a similar 


reason. 

(6) Ethan: — Ethan, in the title of P6. Ixxxix 
Oxxxviii), should probably be Idiihun, The Psalter 
of Idithun^ or YediUhUriy Contained also Pss. xxxix, 
IxiL lx*xvii (xxxviii, Ixi, Ixjfvi). * 

C. Witness of the New Testament, —To Catholics, 
believing as they do fully in the Divinity of Christ and 
ineirancy of Holy Writ, New Testament citations 
render Pss. ii, xvi, xxxii, xxxv, Ixix, cix, cx (ii, xv. xxxi, 
xxxiv, Ixviii, cviii, cix) Davidic without the shadow of 
a doubt. When the Pharisees said that the Christ 
was the Son of David, Jesus put them the question: 
“How then doth David in spirit call him Lord, saying: 
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The Lord mid to my Lord'* (cf. Matt., xxii, 43-45; 
Mark, xii, 36-37; Luke, xx, 42-44; Ps. cx, 1). There 
can be here no question of the name of a collection 
“of David”. Nor is there question of a collection 
wLcn St. Peter, on the first Pentecost in Jerusalem, 
says: “For David Jisccnded not into heaven; but he 
himself said: The Lord said to my Jjord etc.” (Acts, 
ii, 34). Davidic authorship is meant by Peter, when 
he cites Pss. ixix (Ixviii), 26, cix (cviii), 8, and ii, 1-2 
as “from the mouth of David” (Acts, i, 16; iv, 25). 
And when the chief Apostle has (pioted Ps. xvi (xv), 
8-11. as the words of David, he explains how these 
worus were intended by the dead patriarch as a 
prophecy of centuries to conic (Acts, ii, 25-32). St. 
Paul's testimony is conclusive, when he (Rom., iv, 6; 
xi^ 9) assigns to David parts of Pss. xxxii, xxicv, and 
Ixix (xxxi, xxxiv, Ixviii). A non-Catholic might object 
that St. Paul refers to a collection called “David”, 
especially as such a collection seems clearly meant by 
“in David”, iv Aaveld of Hcb., iv, 7. We answer, 
that thi.s is an evasion: had St. Paul meant a collec- 
tion, he would have dictated iv Aavelo in .the letter to 
the Romans. 

D. The Critics incline to do away with all question 
of Davidic authorship. Briggs says: “It is evident 
from the internal character of these psalms, with a 
few possible exceptions, that David could not have 
written them” (Psalms, p. Ixi). Kwald allows that 
this internal evidence shows David to have written 
Pss. iii, iv, vii, xi, xv, xviii, first part of xix, xxiv, 
xxix, xxxii, ci (iii, iv, vii, xi, xiv, xvii, xxiii, xxviii, 
xxxi, c). 

IV. Canonicity. — The Christian Canon of the 
Psalms presents no difficulty; all Christians admit 
into their canon the 150 psalms of the Canon of Trent; 
all reject f's. cli of the Septuagint, probably a Macha- 
boan addition to the canon. 

B. The Jewish Canon j)resents a vexing problem. 
How luks the Psalter been evolved? The traditional 
Jewish oj)inion, generally defended by Catholic 
scholars, is that not only the Jewish Canon of the 
Psalms but the entire Palestinian Canon of the Old 


Letter of Aristeas (sec Sei>tuagint) ; or, at the very 
latest 132 b. c., the period at which Ben Sirach wrote, 
in the prologue to Ecclesiasticus, that “the law itself 
and the prophets and the r(\st of the b»oks [i. e. 
the Hagiographa, of which were the Psalms] had been 
translated into Greek”. This is the opinion of 


Brims (p. xii), w'ho sets the final redaction of the 
Psalter in the middle of the second century ii. c. 

The gradual evolution of the Book of Psalms is now 


quite generally taken by the critics as a matter of 


course. Their application of the principles of higher 
criticism does not result in any uniformity of opinion 
in regard to the various strata of the Psalter. We 
shall present these strata as they are indicated by 
Prof. Briggs, probably the least rash of those who 


have lately published what arc called “critical edi- 
tions” of the Psalms. His method of criticism is the 


usual one; by a rather subjective standard of in- 
ternal evidence, he carves up some psalms, patches 
up others, throws out x)ortions of others, and “edits” 
all. }Ie assigns seven psalin.s to the early Hebrew 
monarchy; seven to the middle monarchy; thirteen 
to the late monarchy; thirteen to the time of exile; 
thirty-three to the early Persian period; sixteen to the 
middle Persian period (the times of Nehemias) ; eleven 
to the late Persian period; “the great royal arlvent 
I>salm” (Pss. xciii, xcvi-c) together with eight others 
to the early Greek period (beginning with Alexander’s 
conquest); forty-two to the late Greek period, and 
to the Machabwin period Pss. xxxiii, cii (b), cix (b), 
cxviii, cxxxix (c), cxxix of the Pilgrim Psalter and 
cxlvii, cxlix of the Ilallols. 

Of these psalms and portions of psalms, according 
to Briggs, thirty-one arc “psalms apart”, that is 
never were incorporated into a Psalter before the pres- 
ent canonical redaction was issued. The rest were 


edited in two or more of the twelve Psalters which 


mark the evolution of the Book of Psalms. The 


earliest collection of psalms was made \i\) of seven 
Mikhldminif “golden pieces”, of the middle Persian 
period. In the late Persian period thirteen Maskiltm 
were put together as a collection of meditations. 


Testamemt was jjract ically closed during the time of 
Esdras (see Canon). This traditional opinion is 
probable; for the arguments in its favour, cf. Comely, 
“Introductio Generalis in N. T. Libros”, I (Paris, 
1894), 42. 

(1) The Critical View: — These arguments are not 
all admitted by the critics, ^ays Driver: “For 
the opinion that the Canon of the Old Testament was 
closed by ICzra, or hi.s associate.s, there is no foundation 
in antiqiiity whatever” (“Introduction to the Litera- 
ture of the Old Testament”, New York, 1892, p. 
x). In regard to the Psalms Wcllhausen says: 
“Since the Psalter is the hymn-book of the congrega- 
tion of the Second Temple, the queslion is not whether 
it contains any po.sl-cxilic psalms, but whether it 
contains any pre-cxilic psalms” (Block’s “Intro- 
duction”, cd. 1876, 507). Hitzid (“Begriff der 
Kritik”, 1831) deems that Books IIl-V are entirely 
Machabeaii (168-135 b. c.). Olshauson (“Die 
Psalmen”, 1853) brings some of these psalms down 
to the Hasmona*an dynasty, and the reign of Jl>hn 
Hyreanus (135-105 b. o.). Duhm (“Dio Psalmen”, 
1899, p. xxi) allows very few pre-Machabcan ps<alms, 
and assigns Pss. ii, xx, xxi, Ixi, Ixiiii, Ixxii, Ixxxiv (b), 
cxxxii [ii, xix, lx, Ixii, Ixxi, Ixxxiii (b), cxxxi] to the 
reigns of Aristobulus I <105-104 b. c.) and his 
brother Alexander Jannilus (104-79 b. c.): &9 that 
the Canon of the Psalter was not closed till 70 b. c. 
(p. xxiii). Such extreme views are not due to argu- 
ments of worth. So long as^ne refuses tj accept 
the force of the traditional argument in favour of the 
Esdras Canqp, one musjjb at all events admit that the 
Jewish Canon of the Psalms was undoubtedly closed 
before the date of the Septuagint translation. This 
date is 285 b. c., if we accept the authority of the 


At the same time, seventy-two j^salms were edited, 
as a prayer-book for use in the synagogue, under the 
name of “David”; of these thirteen have in their 
titles references to David’s life, and are thought to 
have formed a previous collection by themselves. 
In the early Greek period in I^alestinn, eleven psalms 
were gathered into the minor psalter entitled the 
“Sons of Korah”. 

About the same time in Babylonia, twelve psalms 
were made into a Psalter entitled “.\saph”. Not 
long thereafter, in the .same period, the exilic Ps. 
Ixxxviii, together with tw'o orphan Pss., Ixvi and 
Ixvii, were edited along with .selections from “David,” 
“Sons of Korah”, and “Asaph”, for public worship 
of song in the synagogTio; the name of thi.s psiilter 
was “Mizmortm”. A major ixsalter, the Elohist, 
Pss. xlii-lxxxiii (xli-lxxxii), is supposed to have been 
made up, in Babylonia, during the middle Greek 
period, of selection.s from “David”, “Korah”, 
“Asaph”, and “ Mizmortin ” ; the name is due to the 
use of Elohim and .avoidance of Jahwoh in the.se 
salms. About the same time, in Palestine, a ]>rayer- 
ook was m.ade up of 54 from “Mizmortin”, 16 
psalms from “David”, 4 from “Korah”, and 1 from 
“Asaph”; this major psalter bore the name of the 
“Director”. The Ilallcls, or Alleluiatic songs of 
praise, were made up into a psalter for tcrajile service 
in the Greek period. These psalms have hnlleluyah 
(Praise ye Yah) either at the beginning (Pss. cxi, 
cxii), or at the close (Pss. civ, cv, cxv, cxvii), or at 
both the beginning and close (Pss. evi, cxiii, cxxxv, 
cxlvi-cl). The Septuagint gives ’AXXiyXoiJta also at 
the beginning of Pss. cv, evii, cxiv, cxvi, cxix, cxxxvi. 
Briggs includes as Hallels all these except cxviii and 
cxix, “the former being a triumphal Machabean song, 
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the latter tne great alphabetic praise of the law”. 
A like minor psalter of the Greek period wiw the 
'^Pilgrim Psalter” (Pss. cxx-cxxxiv), a collection of 
” Songs of Pilgrimage”, the “Songs of Ascents”, or 
“Gradual Psalms”, which the pilgrims chanted while 
going up to Jerusalem for the three great feasts. 

(2) The Catholic View: — So extensive an applica- 
tion of divisive criticism to the Psalter does not meet 
the approval of Catholic exegctes. Successive redac- 
tion of the Psalms they readily admit, provided the 
doctrine of the inspiration of Holy Writ be not 
impugned. The doctrine of inspiration has regard 
to the Psalms as they now stand in the canon, and 
does not impede a Catholic from admitting various 
redactions of the Psalter previous to our present 
redaction; in fact, even uninspired liturgical redac- 
tion of the inspired Psalms would not be contrary to 
what the Church teaches in the matter of inspiration, 
so long as the redactor had preserved intact and ab- 
solutely unaltered the inspired meaning of the 
Sacred Text. The Biblical Commission (1 May, 
1910) will not allow that our present redaction con- 
tains many Machabean psalms; nor will Driver, 
Delitzsch, Perownc, Renan, and many other critical 
scholars. “Had so many psalms dated from this 
age, it is difficult not to think that they would have 
borne more prominent marks of it in their diction and 
style” (Driver, “Introduction to the Literature of the 
Old Testament”, New York, 1892, 365). Pss. xliv, 
Ixxiv, Ixxix, and Ixxxiii, which Delitzsch and Perowne 
on historical grounds admit to be Machabean, oc- 
casion to Davison (Hastings, “Diet, of the Bible”, 
IV, 152) “unquestionable difficulties arising from 
their plaice in the second and third books”. There 
are no certain proofs that these or any psalms* are 
Machabean. The Biblical Commission does not, 
on this account, deny any of the psalms are 
Machabean; it leaves that question still open. In 
the matter of redaction, it allows that “for liturgical 
or musical or other unknown reasons, psalms may 
have been split up or joined together” m course of 
time; and that “there are other psalms, like the 
Miserere mei^ Deus [Ps. li], which, in order that they 
might be better fitted to the historical circumstances 
and the solemnities of the Jewish people, were 
slightly re-edited and changed by the omission or 
addition of a verse or two, so long as the inspiration 
of the entire text remains intact ”. That is the im- 

S >rtant thing; the doctrine of the inspiration of 
olv Writ must not suffer in the least. How, then, 
is the doctrine of the inspiration of the entire text 
kept intact? Were the previous redactois inspired? 
Nothing has been determined by any authority of 
the Church in these matters. We incline to the opin- 
ion that God inspired the meanings of the Psalms as 
originally written, and in like manner inspired every 
redactor who gathered and edited these songs of 
Israel until the last inspired redactor set them to- 
gether in their present form. 

V. Text. — The Psalms were originally written in 
Hebrew letters, such as we see only on coins and in a 
few lapidary inscriptions; the text has come down 
to us in square Aramaic letters. Only the versions 
giv6 us any idea of the pre-Massoretic text. Thus 
fw no pre-Massoretic MS. of the Psalms has been 
discovered. The Massoretic text has been preserved 
in more than 3400 MSS., of which none is earlier 
than the ninth century and only nine or ten are earlier 
than the twelfth (see Manuscripts of the Bible). 
These Massoretic MSS. represent two slightly variant 
families of one tradition — the texts of Ben Asher and 
of Ben Naftali. Their variations are of little moment 
in the inteipretation of the Psalms. The study of 
the rhythmic structure of the Psalms, together with 
the variations between Massorah and the versions, 
have made it^ clear that our Hebrew text is far from 
perfect, and that its points are often wrong. The 


efforts of critics to perfect the text are at times due 
to no more than a shrewd surmise. The metrical 
mould is chosen; then the ])salm is forcibly adapted 
to it. It were better to leave the text in its imperfeej 
condition than to render it. worse by guess-work. 
The decree of the Biblical Commission is aimed at 
those to whom the imperfections in the Massoretic 
Text are an occasion, though no excuse, for countless 
conjectural emendations, at times wild and fanciful, 
which nowadays pass current as critical exegesis of 
the Psalms. 

VI. Versions. — A. Greek . — The chief version of 
the Psalms is the Septuagint. It is preserved to us in 
Cod. U, Brit. Mus. Paj). 37, seventh century, con- 
taining Pss. x-xxxiii; l^eipzig Pap., fourth century, 
containiifg Pss. xxix-liv; K, Cod. Sinaiiicus, fourth 
century, complete; B, Cod. Vaticanus, fourth cen- 
tury, complete, except Pss. cv, 27-cxxxvii, 6; A, 
Cod. Alexandrinus, fifth century, comi>letc except 
Pss. xlix, 19-lxxvi, 10; I, Cod. Bodleianus, ninth 
century, complete; and in many other later MSS. 
The Septuagint Version is of great value in 'the 
exegesis of the Psalms. It provides pre-Massoretic 
readings which are clearly preferable to those of the 
Massoretes. It brings us back to a text at hmst of the 
second century b. c. In spit(^ of a seeming servility 
to words and to Hebrew constructions, a servility that 
probably existed in the Alexandrian Greek of the Jews 
of the period, the Septuagint translator of psalms 
shows an excellent knowledge of Hebrew, and fears 
not to depart from the letter and to give th(j meaning 
of his original. The second-century a. d. Greek ver- 
sions of Aquila, Symmachus,and Thcodot ion arc extant 
in only a few fragments; these fragments are witnesses 
to a text pretty much the same as our M:issoretic. 

B. JMin . — About the middle of the secsond century 

the Septuagint Psalter was translated into Latin. Of 
this Old Latin, or Itala, Version we have only a few 
MSS. and the citations by the early liatin h'athers. 
At the request of Pope St. Damasus I, a. d. 383, St. 
Jerome revised the Itala and brought it back closer 
to the Septuagint. His revision was soon so distorted 
that he complained, “plus antiquum errorem quam 
novam emendationem valerc” (P. L., XXIX, 117). 
This is St. Jerome^s “Roman Psalter”; it is used in 
the recitation of the Office in St. Peter’s, Rome, and 
in the Missal. The corruption of his first translation 
led St. Jerome to undertake an entirely new transhi- 
tion of the Hexapla edition of the Septuagint. He 
worked with great care, in Bethlehem, some time be- 
fore a. d. 392. He indicated by asterisks the parts of the 
Hebrew text which had been omitteil by the Septua- 
gint and were borrowed by him from Theodotion; he 
marked with the obelus (-t-) the parts of the Sep- 
tuagint which wer^ not in the Hebrew. These crit- 
ical marks came in course of time to be utterly ne- 
l^lected. This translation is the “Gallican Psalter”; 
it is part of the Vulgate. A third Latin translation of 
the Psalms, macle from the Hebrew Text, with 
Origen’s Hexapla and the other ancient versions in 
view^ was completed by St. Jerome about the end of 
the fourth century at Bethlehem. This version is of 
greaf worth in the study of the Psalter. Dr. Briggs 
says: “Where it differs from H. and G., its evidence 
is especially valuable as giving the opinion of the best 
Biblical scholar of ancient times as to the original text, 
based on the use of a wealth of critical material vastly 
greater than that in the poeftession of any other critic, 
earlier *or later” (p. xxxii). < 

C. — For other translations, see Versions op the 
Bible; Rhymed Bibles. 

VII. POETIC Form.-*-A. Parallelism (q. v.) is the 
principle of balance which is admitted by all to be 
the most characteristic and eesential feature of the 
poetic form of the Psalms. By synonymous, synthetic, 
antithetic, emblematic, stair-like, or introverted 
parallelism, thought is balanced with thought, line 
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with line, couplet with couplet, strophe with antis- 
trophe, in the ly lic upbuilding of the poetic picture 
or iinprccution or exhortation. 

B. Metre . — Is there metre in the Psalms? The 
Jews of the first century a. d. thought so. Flavius 
Joscplius speaks of the hexameters of Moses (Antiq., 
II, xvi, 4; IV, viii, 44) and the trimeters and tetram- 
eters and manifold meters of the odes and hymns 
of David (Antiq., VII, xii, 3). Philo says that Moses 
had learned the “theory of rhythm and harmony” 
(De vita Mosis, 1,5). Early Christian writers voice 
the same opinion. Origen (d. 254) says the Psalms are 
in trimeters and tetrameters (In Ps. cxviii; cf. Card. Pi- 
tra, “Analecta Sacra”, II, 341); and Eusebius (d. 340), 
in his “De prieparatioiie evangclica”, XI, 5 (P. G., 
XXI, 852), speaks of the same metres of Dayid. St. 
Jerome (420), in “Pnef. ad Eusebii chronicon” (P. L., 
XXVII, 36), finds iambics, Alcaics, and Sapphics in 
th(» Psalter; and, writing to Paula (P. L., XXII, 442). 
he explains that the acrostic Pss. cxi and cxii (cx and 
(jxi) are made up of iambic trimeters, whereas the 
acrost ic Pss. cxix and cxlv (cxviii and cxliv) are iambic 
tetiameters. Modern exegetes do not agree in this 
matter. l<\)r a time many would admit no metre ^it 
all in the Psalms. Davison (Hast., “Diet, of the Bi- 
ble ”, s. V.) writes : “though metre is not discernible in 
tlu; Psalms, it does not follow that rhythm is excluded”. 
This rhythm, however, “defies analysis and system- 
atization”. Driver. (“ Introd. to Lit. of O. T.”, New 


Julius Ley, “Die Metrischen Formen der hebraischen 
Poesie” (Leipzig;, 1886); “Ueber die Alliteration im 
Hebraischen” in “Zeitsch. d. Deutsch. Morgen- 
landisch. Ges.”, XX, 180; J. K. Zenner,^S.J., “Die 
Chorgesange im Buche der Psalmen” (Freiburg im 
Br., 1896), and in many contributions to “Zeitsch. fiir 
kathol. Theol.”, 1891, 690: 1895, 373; 1896, 168, 
369, 378, 571, 754; Hontheim, S.J., in “Zeitsch. fur 
kathol. Theol.”, 1897, 338, 560, 738; 1898, 172, 404, 
749: 1899, 167; Dr. C. A. Briggs, in “The Book of 
Psalms”, in “International Critical Commentary” 
(New York, 1906), p. xxxix, and in many other publica- 
tions therein enumerated ; Francis Brown, ^ ‘ Measures 
of Hebrew Poetry” in “Journal of Biblical Litera- 
ture”, IX, 91; C. H. Toy, “Proverbs” in “Internat. 
Crit. Comm.” (1899); W. R. Harper, “Amos and 
Hosea” in “Internat. Crit. Comm.” (1905); Cheyne, 
“Psalms” (New York), 1892; Duhm, “Die Psalmen” 
(Freiburg im Br., 1 899), p. xxx. This theory is the best 
working hypothesis together with the all-essential 
principle of parallelism; it does far less violence to the 
Massoretic Text than either of the foregoing theories. 
It does not force the Massoretic syllables into grooves 
that are Latin, Greek, Arabic, or Aramaic. It is inde- 
pendent of the shifting of accent; and postulates just 
one thin^, a fixed and harmonious number of accents 
to the line, regardless of the riumber of syllables 
therein. This theory of a tonic and not a syllabic 
metre has this, too, in its favour that accent is the 


York, 1892, 339) admits in Hebrew poetry “no metre 
in the strict sense of the term”. Exegetes who find 
metre in the Psalms are of four 8chools,according as they 
explain Hebrew metre by quantity, by the number of 
syllables, by accent, or by both quantity and accent. 

(1) Defenders of the Latin and Greek metrical 
standard of {luantity as applied to Hebrew poetry are 
Francis Gomariis, in“Davidis lyra”,ll (Lyons. 1637), 
313; Mark Meibom, in “Davidis psalmi X” (Am- 
sterdam, 1690) and in two other works, who 
idairns to have learned his system of Hebrew metre by 
Divine revelation; William Jones, “Poeseos Asiaticie 
coinm(*ntariorum” (Leipzig, 1777), who tried to force 
Hebrew won Is into Arabic metres. 

(2) I'he number of syllables was taken ^ the stand- 
anlof met^^ by Hare, “ Psalmorum liber in vcnsiculos 
inetrice divisus” (london, 1736); he made all feet dis- 
syllabic, the metre trochaic in a line of an even num- 
bc?r of syllables, iambic in a line of an odd number of 
syllables. The Massoretic system was rejected, the 
Syriac put in its stead. This oj^inion found chief de- 
fence in the writings of the learned Innsbruck Professor 
Gustav; and in BickelPs “Metrices biblic®” (Inns- 
bruck, 1879), “ Siqiplementum ad Metr. bibl.” (Inns- 
bruck), “Carmina veteris testamenti metrice” 
(1882), “ Dichtungen der Hebraer” (1882-84). Gerard 
Gictmann, S.J., “De re metrica Hebneorum” (Frei- 
burg im Br., 1880); A. Rohling, “Das Solomonische 
Spruchbuch” (Mainz, 1879); H. Les^tre, “Le livre 
des psaumes” (Paris, 1883); J. Knabenbauer, S.J., in 
“Job” (Paris, 1885), p. 18; F. Vigouroux, “Manuel 
biblique”, II, 203, have all followed in Bickell’s foot- 
steps more or less closely. Against this system stand 
some patent facts. The quantity of a word is ma!^e to 
vary arbitrarily. Hebrew is trcatecl as Syriac, a late 
dialect of Aramaic — which it is not; in fact, even early 
Syriac ppetry did not measure its lines by the number 
of syllables. Lastly the Massorali noted metrical 
structure by accents; at soph p^ak and cUhTUtti 
indicate complete lines or two hemistichs. , 

(3) Accent is the determining principle of Hebrew 
metre according to C. A. Anton, “Conjectura de 
metro Hebrajorum” (Leipzig^ 1770), “Vindicice dis- 
put. de metr. Hcbr.” (J®ipzig, 1771), “Specilnen edi- 
tionis psalmorum” (Vitebsk, 1780); Leutwein, 
“Versuch etner richtigbn Theorie von der biblischen 
Verkunst” (1775); Ernst Meier, “Die Form der 
hebrftischen Poeeienachgewiesen” (Tubingen, 1853); 


determining principle in ancient Egyptian, Babylo- 
nian, and Assyrian poetry. 

(4) Of recent years the pendulum of Hebrew met- 
rical theories has swung back upon quantity; the 
syllabic must not be utterly neglected. Ilubert 
Grimme, in “Grundzuge der Hebraischen Akzcnt- 
und Vokallehre”, Freiburg, 1896, and “Psalmen- 
probleme^ '(1902), builds up the metre chiefly upon 
the tonic principle, at the same time taking into ac- 
count the morce or pauses due to quantity. Schlogl, 
“De re metrica veterum Hebr®oruin^' (Vienna, 
1899), defends Grirnme's theory. Sievers, “ Metrische 
Studien” (1901), also takes in the unaccented syl- 
lables for metrical consideration; so does Baethgen, 
“Die Psalmen” (Gottingen, 1904), p. xxvii. 

C. Other Characteristics . — Alliteration and asso- 
nance are frequent. Acrostic or alphabetic psalms are 
ix-x, XXV, xxxiv, xxxvii, cxi, cxii, cxix, cxlv (ix, xxiv, 
xxxiii, xxxvi, cx, cxi, cxviii, cxliv). The letters of the 
alphabet begin successive lines, couplets, or strophes. 
In Ps. cxix (cxviii) the same letter begins eight suc- 
cessive lines in each of the twenty-two alphabetic 
strophes. In Pss. xiii, xxix, Ixii, cxlviii, and cl (xii, 
xxviii, Ixi, cxlvii, and cxlix) the same word or words 
are repeated many times. Rhymes, by repetition of 
the same suffix, are in Pss. ii, xiii, xxvii, xxx, liv, Iv, 
cxlii, etc. (ii, xii, xxvi, xxix, liii, liv, cxii, etc.); these 
rhymes occur at the ends of linos and in c®sural 
pauses. Lines were grouped into strophes and antis- 
trophes, commonly in pairs and triplets, rarely in 
greater multiples; at times an independent strophe, 
like the epode of the Greek chorus, was used between 
one or more strophes and the corresponding antis- 
trophes. The word Selah ('"I^C) almost invariably 
marks the end of a strophe. The meaning of this word 
and its purpose is still a moot question. We think it 
was originally (froml?bD, “to throw”), and meant 
“a- throwing down”, “a prostration”. During the 
antiphonal cantilation of the Psalms, the priests blew 
their trumpets to inark the end of a strophe, and at the 
signal the two choirs or the people or both choirs and 
people prostrated themselves (cf. Haupt, “Expository 
Times'^, May, 1911). The principle of parallelism 
determined the^ atrophic arrangements of the lines. 
Koster, in “Die Psalmen nach ihrer strophischen 
Anordnung” (1^7), distinguishes various kinds of 
atrophic parallelism, corresponding to various kinds of 
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parallelism in lines and half-lineSi synonymous, anti« 
thetical, synthetic, identical, introverted. Zenner, S.J., 
in his ^'Chorges&nge im Buche der Psalmen'* (Frei- 
burg im B|;., 1896), has very cleverly arranged many 
of the psalms as choral odes, chanted by two or thrc^ 
choirs. Hermann Wiesmann, S. J., in^'Die Psalmen nach 
dem Urtext*' (Munster, 1906), has applied the met- 
rical principles of Zenner, and revised and published 
the latter’s translations and studies of the Psalms. 
This work takes too great liberty with the Sacred 
Text, and has lately (1911) been put on the Index. 

VIII. Poetic Beauty. — The extravagant words of 
Lamartine in “Voyage en Orient” are classic: “Lisez 
de I’Horace ou du Pindare apr^s un Psaumel Pour 
moi, je ne le peux plus”. One wonders whether 
Lamartine ever read a psalm in the original. To 
criticise the Psalms as literature is very difficult. 
Their text has reached us with many losses in the mat- 
ter of poetic form. The authors varied much in style. 
Their literary beauty should not be judged by com- 
parison with the poetry of Horace and Pindar. It is 
with the hymns of ancient Egypt, Babylon, and 
Assyria that we should compare the songs of Israel. 
Those ancient hymns arc crude and rude by the side 
of the Psalms. Even the imprecatory Pss. xviii, 
XXXV, lii, lix, Ixix, cix, cxxxvii (xvii, xxxiv, li, Iviii, 
Ixviii, cviii, cxxxvi). those national anthems so full of 
love of Jahweh ana of Israel and almost startling in 
their hatred of the foes of Jahweh and of Israel, if 
read from the viewpoint of the writers, are sublime, 
vivid, glowing, enthusiastic, though exaggerated, 
poetic outbursts, instances of a “higher seriousness 
and a higher truthfulness”, such as Aristotle never 
would have found in a song of Babylonia or of Su- 
meria. Whether their tones are those of praise or 
blame, of sorrow or of joy, of humiliation or of exalta^ 
tion, of deep meditation or of didactic dogmatism, 
ever and everywhere the writers of the Psalms are 
dignified and grand, true to the ideals of Jahweh’s 
chosen folk, spiritual and devotional. The range of 
thought is immense. It takes in Jahweh, His temple, 
cult, priests, creation; man, friend and foe; beasts, 
birds; all nature, animate and inanimate. The range 
of emotions is complete; every emotion of man that is 
pure and noble has been set to words in the Psalms. 
As an instance of poetic beauty, we subjoin the famous 
Ps. xxiii (xxii), translated from the Hebrew. The 
poet first speaks in his own person, then in the guise 
of the sheep. The repetition of the first couplet as an 
envoi is suggested by Zenner and many commenta- 
tors, to complete the envelope-form of the poem, or 
the introverted parallelism of the atrophic structure: 

The Poet: 1. Jahweh is my Shepherd; 

I have no want, 

The Sheep: 2. In pastures of tender grass he set- 
teth me; 

Unto still waters he leadeth me; 

3. He turneth me back again ; 

He guideth me along right paths for 
his own name’s sake. 

4. Yea, though I walk through the vale 

of the shadow of dcaw, 

I fear no harm; 

For thou art with me; 

Thy bludgeon and thy staff, they 
stay me. 

5. Thou settest food before me, 

In the presence of my foes; 

Thou has anointed my head with oil; 

My trough runneth over. 

IhePoet: 6. Ah, goodness and mercy have fol- 
lowed me 

All the days of my life; 

I will go back to the house of Jahweh 

Even for the length of my days. 
Jahweh is my Shepherd; 

* 1 have no wantl 


IX. Theological Value. — ^The theological ideas 
of the Psalms are comprehensive^ the existence and 
attributes of God, the soul’s yearning for immdrtfiity, 
the economy of grace and the virtues, death, judg- 
ment, heaven, hell, hope of resurrection and ot glory, 
fear of punishment — all the main dogmatic truths of 
Israel’s faith appear again and again in her Psalter. 
These truths are set down not in dogmatic form, but 
now in the simple and childlike lyric yearning of the 
ingenuous soul, again in the loftiest and most vehe- 
ment outbursts of which man’s nature is capable. 
The Psalms are at once most human and most super- 
human; they sink to the lowest depths of the human 
heart and soar to the topmost heights of Divine con- 
templation. So very human are the imprecatory 
salms as to make some to w'onder how they can have 
een inspired of God. Surely Jahweh cannot have 
inspired the singer who prayed : 

“As for them that plan my soul to destroy, 

Down to the depths of the earth shall they go; 

To the grasp of the sword shall they be delivered; 

A prey to the jackals shall they become”. 

[Ps. Ixiii (Ixii), 10-11.) 

Such an objection is based upon a misunderstanding. 
The perfection of the counsels of Christ is one thing, 
the aim of the good Levite is quite another thing. 
The ideals of the Sermon on the Mount are of higher 
spirituality than are the ideals of the imprecatory 
psalm. Yet the ideals of the imprecatory psalm are 
not bad — nay, are good, are Divine in their origin and 
authority. The imprecatory psalms are national an- 
thems; they express a nation’s wrath, not an individ- 
ual’s. Humility and meekness and forgiveness of foe 
are virtues in an individual; not necessarily so of a 
nation; by no means so of the Chosen Nation of Jah- 
weh, the people who knew by revelation that Jahweh 
willed they should be a great nation and should put 
out their enemies from the land which He gave them. 
Their great national love for their own people postu- 
lated a great national love for Jahweh. The love for 
Jahweh postulated a hatred of the foes of Jahweh, and, 
in the theocratic economy of the Jewish folk, the foes 
of Jahweh were the foes of Israel. If we bear this 
national purpose in mind, and forget not that all 
poetry, and especially Semitic poetry, is highly col- 
oured and exaggerated, we shall not be shocked at the 
lack of mercy in the WTiters of the imprecatory psalms. 

The chief theological ideas of the Psalms are those 
that have regard to the Incarnation. Are there Mes- 
sianic psalms? Un£fided by the authentic interpret- 
ing power of the Church and neglectful of the con- 
sensus of the Fathers, Protestants have quite generally 
come to look upon the Psalms as non-Mcssianic either 
in literal or in typical meaning; the older Messianic 
interpretation is discarded as worn-out and thread- 
bare. Delitzsch admits only Ps. cx (cix) to be Mes- 
sianic in its literal meaning. Cheyne denies both 
literal and typical Messianic meaning to the Psalms 
(“Origin of Ps.”. 339). Davison (Hast., loc. cit.) 
says, “it may well be that the Psalter contains hardly 
a single instance of direct Messianic prophecy 
Catholics have ever held that some of the Psalms are 
Mesvanic in meaning, either literal or typical. (Cf. 
articles Incarnation; Jesus Christ; Messias.) The 
New Testament clearly refers certain psalms to the 
Messias. The Fathers are unanimous in interpreting 
many psalms as prophecies of the coming, kingdom, 
priesthood, passion^ death* and resurrection of the 
Messias. The coming of the Messias is predictcj^l in 
Pss. xviii, 1, Ixviii, xcvi-xcviii (xvii, xlix, Ixvii, xcv- 
xcvii). St. Paul (Eph., iv. 8) interprets of Christ’s 
ascent into heaven the words of Ps. Ixviii, 18, descrip- 
tive of J&hweh’s ascent after conquering the world. 
The kingdom of the Messias is, predict^ in Pss. ii, 
xviii, XX, xxi, xlv, Ixi, Ixxii, Ixibiix, cx, cxixii (ii, xvii, 
xix, XX, xliv, lx, Ixxi, Ixxxviii, cix. cxxxi) ; the priest- 
hood in Ps. cx. The passion and death of the Messias 
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are elear in the sufferings of the Servant of Jahweh of 
Pss. xxii, xl, Ixix (xxi, xxxix, Ixviii). Ps. xxii was used 
in part, perhaps entirely, by Christ on the CrcM»; the 
Psumist describes as his own the emotions and suffer- 
ings of the Messias. Hence it is that the Biblical 
Commission (1 May, 1910) rejects the opinion of those 
who do away with the Messianic and prophetic char- 
acter of the Psalms and refer only to the future lot of 
the Chosen People those words which are prophecies 
concerning Christ. Cf. Maas, ‘^Christ in Type and 
Prophecy” (New York, 1893). 

A. Liturgical Use. — ^A. — ^The use of the Psalms 
in Jewish liturgy has been spoken of. Cf . also articles 
Synagogue; Temple. — B. — Christian liturgical u^ 
of the Psalter dates from the time of Christ and Hia 
Apostles. He recited the Hallels at the last P^^over, 
Pss. cxiii-cxiv before the Last Supper, Pss. cxv-cxviii 
thereafter; Ps. xxii was His dying words; authorita- 
tive citations of other psalms appear in His discourses 
and those of His Apostles (cf. Luke, xx, 42 j xxiv, 44; 
Acts, i, 20). The Apostles used the Psalms in worship 
(cr Acts, xvi, 25; James, v, 13; I Cor., xiv, 26). The 
earliest liturgical service was taken from the Psalter. 
St. Paul represents the Ephesian Christians, to all 
seeming, psalmodizing, one choir answering the other: 
'^Speaking to one another in psalms and hymns and 
spiritual songs, singing and psalmodizing [^dXXoi^ef] 
in your hearts to the Lord, giving thanks 
always for all things” (Eph., v, 19). Probably the 
Eucharistic agape is referr^ to. A like reference is in 
Col., iii, 16. St. Basil (P. G., XXXII, 764) speaks of 
this psalmodizing in two choirs-j— dvrt^dXXcip dXXi^Xott. 
The custom of psalmody, or antiphonal singing, is said 
to have been introduced into the Church of Antioch 
by St. Ignatius (Socrates, ^Hist. Eccl.”, VI, viii). 
From Syria, this custom of the Synagogue would seem 
to have passed over to Palestine and Egypt, to Asia 
Minor, Constantinople, and the West. St. Ambrose 
was the first to inaugurate in the West the chanting of 
the Psalms by two choirs (cf. Batiffol, ”Histoire du 
brdviaire romain”, 1893). In the Proprium de tern- 
vote of the Roman Rite, all the Psalms are chanted at 
feast once a week, some twice and oftener. In Matins 
and Lauds, according to the Vulgate’s numeration, 
are Pss. i-cx, excepting a few that are fixed for Prime 
and other hours; in Vespers are Pss. cxi-cxlvii, ex- 
cepting a few fixed for other hours. The great 
alphabetic praise of the Law, Ps. cxviii, is distributed 
between Prime, Terce, Sext, and None. The Bene- 
dictines, Franciscans, Carmelites, and Dominicans, 
who have their own rite, all chant the Psalter once a 
week; the Jesuits follow the Roman ritual. 

In the Latin Rite, Pss. vi, xxxi, xxxvii, 1, ci, cxxix, 
cxlii (Douai) have long been recited, in the above 
order, as prayers of sorrow for sin; they are lyric 
cries of the sorrowing soul and have, hence been called 
the ” Penitential Psalms”. Their recitation during 
Lent was ordered by Innocent III (1198-1216). Pius 
V (1566-72) established the custom, now no longer of 
general obligation, whereby these psalms became a 
part of the Friday ferial Office of L^t. 

The Ambrosian Rite, still used in Milan oath^ral, 
distributes the Psalms over two weeks. The Oriental 
Rites in union with Rome (Melchite, Maronite, Syr- 
iac, ChaldeaiL Coptic, .^Mopic, etc.), together with 
the heretical Oriental Churches, all kej^ up the recita- 
tion of the Psalter as their Divine Office. 

The bibliography of the Psalms is naturally enormous and can 
be given only in small part. « 

Greek Fathers: Obiqbn, Selecta in Ptalmoi in P. O., Xlti 1043; 
loBM, in Paalmoa in P. 0., XII, 1310; Idbii, Originit 

iiexaphrum qtuB aupernurU, ed. Field; Eubbbius, Comm, in 
Poalmoa in P. G.. XXlII, 66; XXIV, 0; St. Atranabius, Bpiat. 
od Maredlinum in P. G., XxVII, 11: Idbm, Exogoaea in Paalmoa 
in P. G., XXVII, 65; Idbii, De THMia Paalmorum dn P. G., 
XXVII, 645; St. Babil, ffomilica in Pss. in P. G., XXIX, 209; 
St. Didtmub of Alexandria in P- O., XXIX, 1165: St. Orbo- 
ORT or Ntbba P. G., XLIv, 431, 608; St. John Cbrtbobtoii 
in P. G., LV, 35, 627; St. Ctril of Ai.rxandri.4 in P. G., LXIX, 
690; Thbodobbtus in P. G., LXXX. 857. 


Latin Fathers: St. Ambrosb, Enarrationes in XII Paalmoa in 
P. L., XIV, 921: St. Jbboiib, Liber Paalmorum juxta hdtraicam 
veriiatem in P. L., XXVllI, 1123; Idem, Excerpta de PaaUerio 
(Maredsous, 1805); Idbm, Epiatola in P. L., XXII, 433, 441, 837; 
Idbm, Breviarium in Paalmoa in P. L., XXVI, 821; St. Auqus- 
TINS, Enarrationea in Pss. in P. L., XXXVII, 67; Ii>hM, Exjpoaitio 
in Pss. C~CL in P. L., LI, 277; Cabbiodorius in P. L., LXX, 9. 

Commentators of the Middle Ages: Bsdb, Peter Lombard, St. 
Thomas, St. Bonavbnturb and others of the Middle Ages depend 
ohieOy upon the Fathers for their interpretationa. Nicholas or 
Ltra, in his PoatiUa, and the converted Jew, Paul, Archbishop 
CP Burgos, in his Additions to the Poaiilla^ give us much of rab- 
binic interpretation. 

Moderns: Bbllarminb, ExplaTMtio in Paalmoa (1611), was by 
far the best commentator on the Psalms till recent times, os lie 
used scientific methods in textual criticism; Scueuu, Die Paalmen 
(Munich, 1845); Roulinq (1871); Thaluofer (Hatisbon, 1904); 
Wolter, Paaliite iSapicnter (Freiburg im Br., 1904); Bickell, 
Der Paalter (1884); van Steenkistb (1870); Patrizi, Cento 
Salmi tradoUi e commentati (1875) ; MiNOcni, I Salmi tradotti del 
TeHo Ebreo (1895) ; Le Hir, Lea Paaumea traduita de Vhibreu en 
latin avec la Vulgate en regard (Paris, 1876); Leb^tre (Paris, 
1883); Fillion, Lea Paaumea commentia aelon la Vulgate et 
VHibreu (Paris, 1893); Crampon (1889); Pannier (1908); 
Zbnnbr-Wibbmann, Die Paalmen naeh dem Urtext (MOnster, 
1^); Niglutsch (Trent, 1906); Eaton, Sing ye to the Lord 
(London, 1909); Hobbro, Die Paalmen nach der Vulgala (Frei- 
burg, 1892); M’Swiney, Paalma and Canticlea (St. Louis, 1901). 

Protestants: the commentaries of de Wette (1811“.'>Gh 
Hitzxg (1863-66); Olsuauben (1853); Hupfeld (1855-88); 
Ewald (1839-66); Dblitzbcr (1895); Duum (Freiburg im Br., 
1899); JBabthgen (Gottingen, 1904); Chetne (New York, 
1892); International Critical Commentary, ed. Briggs (New York, 
1907), the best of non-Catholic commentators on the Psalms; 
Kirkpatrick in Cambridge Bible (1893-95). 

Walter Drum. 


PialmSi Alphabetic, are so called because their 
successive verses, or successive parallel series, begin 
with the successive letters of the alphabet. Some of 
these formatioi^ are perfectly regular, others are more 
or less defective. Among the regular Alphabetic 
Psalms must be reckoned Pss. cx. cxi, cxviii (Heb., 
Pss. cxi, cxii, cxix). The praise oi the strong woman 
in Prov., xxxi, 10^31, and the first four chapters of 
Lamentations exhibit a similar regular formation. 
Pss. cx and cxi consist of twenty-two verses each, and 
each successive verse begins with the corresponding 
successive letter of the alphabet. Ps. cxviii consists 
of twenty-two strophes containing each eight dis- 
tichs; the successive twenty-two strophes are built 
on the twenty-two letters of the alphabet in sucli a 
way that each of the eight distichs of the first strophe 
begins with the first letter, each of the eight distichs 
of the second stTophe begins with the second letter, 
etc. Prov., xxxi, 10, consists of twenty-two distichs, 
each Bucceasive distich beginning with the successive 
corr^ponding letter of the alphabet. Lam., i, ii, iv, 
consist each of twenty-two short strophes beginning 
mth the successive letters of the alphabet. In Lam., 
iii, each successive letter of the alphabet begins three 
lin^, so that the chapter consists of sixty-six lines in 
which each letter of the alphabet occurs three times 
as the initial of the line. Defectively Alphabetic 
Psalms may be found in Pss. ix, xxiv, xxxiv, xxxvi, 
cxliv (Heb., ix, x, xxv, xxxvii, cxlv). But the device 
is not limits to the Book of Psalms; it is also found 
in other poetical portions of the Old Testament. 

VxaouROUX, Did. de la Bible (Paris, 1895). 

A. J. Maas. 

Psaltarium. — ^The Psalterium^ or Book of the 
Psalms^ only concerns us here in so far as it was 
transenbed and used for litur^cal purposes. As a 
manual of private devotion it has already been 
sufficiently discussed under Prayer-Books. In its 
liturmcal use the PsaUerium contained the bulk of 
the Divine Office. The other books associated with 
it were the Lectionary, the Antiphonary, and Re- 
sponsoriale, and the Hymnary. The PsaUerium 
contained primarily all the text of the Psalms, and 
it may be noted that for some centuries the Western 
Church used two different Latin versions, both due 
to St. Jerome. The earlier of these was a mere re- 
vision of the pre-existing Latin translation which 
closely followed the Septuagint. St. Jerome under- 
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took this revision in 383 at the request of Pope 
Damasus, and the text thus corrected was retained 
in use a^ Rome for many centuries afterwards. In 
392, howijver, when at Bethlehem, the saint set about 
the same* task much more seriously with the aid of 
the Hexapla. He produced what was almost a new 
version, and this being circulated in Gaul, through 
a copy sent to Tours in the sixth century^ became com- 
monly known as the ^^Psalterium Gailicanum’’, and 
in the end entirely supplant^ the Roman. A pre- 
cious manuscript at the Vatican (Regin. 11). of the 
sixth or seventh century, contains the ‘*Psaiterium 
Gallicanum'^ upon the left-hand page, and a version 
made from the Hebrew upon each page facing it. 



Initial Letteh from the Psalter of St. Louis of France 
Bibliothdque Nationale, Paris 


The Psalter proper is here followed, as nearly always 
in these liturgical books, by the principal canticles, 
e. g. the Canticle of the Three Children, the Canticle 
of Moses etc. and, what is not so general a feature, 
though sometimes found, by a collection of hymns 
or Hymnarium. These last were more commonly 
written in a book apart. The oldest Psalter of the 
British Museum, which comes from St. Augustine’s, 
Canterbury, and which was long supposed to have 
been one of the actual books brought by St. Aug^ 
tine to England, also contained the Canticles with 
two or three hymns. 

In other similar books we find the Gloria^ Credo, 
Quicunque vult, and the Litany of the Saints; at 
the beginning usually stands a calendar. Many of 
the more ancient psalteria which surviv^ as for ex- 
ample the ^‘Psalterium Aureum”, of St. Gall ana the 
** Utrecht Psalter”, both of them probably of the 
ninth century, arc very richlv illuminated or illus- 
trated — a fact which has probably, had much to do 
with their preservation. A certain tradition tended 
to establish itself at an early date with regard to the 
subjects and position of these embellishments. In 
particular the custom spread widely of dividing the 
whole Psalter into three parts containing fifty psalms 
each. Hence the first psalm, the fifty-first psalm, 
and the hundred and first psalm are usually intro- 
duced by a full-page miniature or by a richly-illumi- 
nated initial letter. Thus also in penitential c^es and 
monastic documents of both &igland and Iteland 
during the early Middle Ages, it is common to find 
allusions to the recitation of ”two fifties” or ” three 
fifties”, meaning two or three of the divisions of the 
Psalter. With regard t6 the Divine Office the recita- 
tion of the Psalms was in primitive times so arranged 
that the whole Psalter was gone through in the course 
of the Sunday and ferial Office each week. In many 


paaUeria marmnal notes indicated which psalms be- 
longed to each day and hour. Less commonly the 
psalms were not arranged in their numerical ^rder, 
but, as in a modern Breviary, according to the order 
of their occurrence in the ferial Office. Both th/Bse 
classes of books were called pmUeria feriata. In 
medieval cathedral chapters it was< common to assign 
two or three psalms to each prebend for daily recita- 
tion, the psalms being so distributed that the bishop 
and canons got through the whole PsaUerium be- 
tween them. The repetition of the entire Psalter 
was, as many necrologies and monastic custumals 
show, a favourite form of suffrage for the dead. 

Brambacb, Paalterium, Bihliographischer Verauch liber die 
liturgiachen Bilcher dea chriat. Ahendlander (Berlin, 1887): 
Kahn, Das PsaUerium Aureum** von Sanct Oallen (St. Uall, 
1878) ; JWordbworth and liiTTLKHALES, The Old Service Books 
of the^gliah Church (London, 1905); Swainhon in Diet. Christ. 
Aniiq.t b. v. PsaUer; Bkibsel in Stimmen aus Maria-Laach 
(July, 1909), 28-41; Gasquet and Bisifop, The Bosworth 
PeaUer (London, 1908); Birch, The Utrecht PsaUer (Loudon, 
187G); Hardy, Utrecht PsaUer Reports (London, 1872-74). 

Herbeut Thurston. 

Psaume (also Psaulme, Preaume, Lat. PsALMiEus), 
Nicholas, Bishop of Verdun, b. at Chaumont-sur- 
Aire in 1518; d. 10 August, 1575. Having studied 
classics at the Norbertine Abbey of St. Paul at 
Verdun, of which his unide Prangois Psaume was com- 
mendatory abbot, he completed a higher course of 
studies at tlie Universities of Paris, Orkians, and 
Poitiers; and then entered the Norbertine Abbey of 
St. Paul at Verdun. Ordained priest in 1540, he 
was sent to the University of Paris, where, after a 
brilliant defence of numerous theses, he won lus 
doctorate of theology. But for the intrigues of 
Frangois, Cardinal of Pisa, Psaume, who had already 
been made Abbot of St. Paul, Verdun, would have 
been elected Abbot General of Pr6montr6, for his 
nomination had already been confirmed by Francis 
I, King of France. In 1546 he was chosen to rep- 
resent the Norbertine Order at the Council of IVent, 
but the Cardinal of I/irraine regained him and, with 
the j)ope’s consent, resigned the Bishopric of Verdun 
in favour of Psaume, who was consecrated bishop, 
26 August, 1548. In the following year he attended 
the Provincial Council of Trier, and in the same year 
he published its canons and decrees in his own dio- 
cese. He was also present at the General Council of 
Trent from May, 1551^ until its prorogation on 28 
April, 1552, distinguishing himself by his eloquence 
and learning and by his zeal in defence of the doc- 
trine and the prerogatives of the Church. He was 
active in condemning certain abuses, especially those 
of the commcntla (see Commendatory Abbot). 
On 2 January, 1552, he was charged by the papal 
legate with the editing of the canons of the council. 
In 1562 he returned to Trent, where the sessions of 
the council had been resumed. On both occasions 
Psaume kept a diary of all that passed at the various 
sessions; it was printed at Paris (1564-80), at 
Reims and at Verdun in the same year. Hugo, the 
annalist of the order, also edited it in two parts, but 
much was left out in the second part. Hugo’s 
”^llectio” wiis edited by Le Plat in the fifth volume 
of his “Monumenta Cone. Tridcntin.” The parts 
omitted are supplied by Dollinger, ”Ungedruckte 
Berichtc u. Tagebiicher z. Geschiclite d. Konzils v. 
Trient”, II (Nordlingen, 1876), p. 172.' Psaume 
was also requested by tlu^ Archbishops of Reims and 
Trier to co-ordinate French ecclesiastical legislation 
and make it agree with the canons and decreerf^ of the 
Counefiof Trent. He wrote much in defence of the 
Catholic doctrine against tlie Calvinistic and Lu- 
theran* heresies. Td provide a sound education for 

B ‘V he gave financial assistance to the Jesuits in 
ing a college at Verdua. He is buried near the 
altar of the Blessed Sacrament in the cathedral of 
Verdun. 
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Hnoo, AnnaZM, I, preface, Sxvi; II, 523; Calmbt, Biblioth. 
torrain^ II; Spxlbbbck, in PrSeis UiatoriQue (Bniaaela, 1888-80); 
Goovabrt, Die, Bvhbiblwg,, 11, 00 sqq. (Bruaeels, 1902). 

F. M. Geudens. 

PselluSy Michael (Mtxa^X 6 ^eXX6f), Byzantine 
statesman, scholar, and author, b. apparently at 
Constantinople, 1018; d. probably lO^S- He at- 
tended the schools, afterwards learning jurisprudence 
from John Xiphilinos, later patriarch (John VIIL 
1064-75). Psellus practised law. was appointed 
judge at Philadelphia, and under the Emperor 
Michael V (1041-2) became imperial secretary. 
Under Constantine IX (Monomachos, 1042 - 54) 
he became influential in the state. At this time he 
taught philosophy at the new Academy at^ Con- 
stantinople, arousing opposition among ecclesiastical 
persons by preferring Plato to Aristotle. Pselliw 
attained a great reputation as a philosopher. His 
pedagogical career was cut short by his appointment as 
Secretary of State (rpurroaTjKprjris) to Constantine 
IX. In 1054 he followed Xiphilinos to the monas- 
tery of Olympos, in Bithynia, where he took the 
name Michael. He soon quarrelled with the monks, 
however, and returncfl to the capital. He was one 
of the ambassadors sent to treat with the rebel Isaiic 
Komnenos after the defeat of the imperial army near 
Nicsca in 1057. When l8.aac I (1057-9) entered Con- 
stantinople in triumph Psellus had no scruple against 
transferring allegiance to him. Psellus drew up the 
indictment against the Patriarch Michael Cajrularius 
in 1059, and preached the enthusiastic paiujgyric 
that the government thought advisable after Cujrula- 
rius's death. Psellus maintained his influence under 
Constantine X (Dukas, 1059-67); under Michael 
VII (1071-8) he became chief Minister of State. 
Famous for oratory as well as for philosophy and 
statecraft, he preached the panegyric of the Patriarch 
John Xiphilinos in 1075. A w'ork written in 1096-7 
after Psellus^s death has a commendatory preface 
by him. Krumbacher (Byzant. Litteratur., 434) 
suggests that the preface may have been written be- 
fore the work was begun. That Psellus was able 
to retain his influence under succeeding governments, 
through revolutions and usurpations, shows his un- 
scrupulous servility to those in power. Krumbacher 
characterizes him as ‘‘grovelling servility, unscrupu- 
lousness, insatiable ambition, ami unmeasured vanity” 
(op. cit., 435). Nevertheless his many-sided literary 
work and the elegance of his style* give him a chief 
place among contemporary scholars. Compared with 
Albertus Magnus and Roger Bacon, he is to Krum- 
bacher “the first man of his time”. His important 
works are: commentary on Aristotle trepl ipiir^veiat' 
treatises on psycliology; works on anatomy ana 
medicine, including a poem on medicine and a list 
of sicknesses; a fragmentary encyclopedia, called 
“Manifold Teaching” (AtSacrifoX/a iravroSairri); a 
paraphrase of the Iliad; a poem on Greek dialects; 
a treatise on the topography of Athens; a iM>etic 
compendium of law and an explanation of legal 
terms. His speeches are famous as examples of 
style, and contain much historical informatioiv. 
His best known i)anegyrics are on Caerulaiius, 
Xiphilinos, and his own mother. About five hundred 
letters, and a number of rhetorical exercises, poems, 
epitapns, afid occasion.al writings are extant. His 
most valuable work is his history (xp<>voypa<pla) from 
976 to 1077, forming a continuation to Leo Diacoiyis. 

(incomplete) in P. O., CXXII, 477-1186, also in 
i^Sathas, Mco-aittiKcici} IV and V: the histoiy edited 

by Sat^s is published in XIethubn, Byzantine Texts (Ijondon, 
loOO)' Eeo ALI.AT1U8, De Psellia et eorum scripliz (Rome, 1634), 
republished in Fabbicius-Harlbb, Biblihlheca grceca, X <HBm- 
burg, 1790), 41-97, and in P. O., CXXII, 477-538; Kbum- 
BACHBB, Byzantinisehe lAttereUurgesch. (2nd .ed., Munich, 1897), 
433-44; Dibhl, Figures Byzantines^ I (Paris, 1906), z, zi. 

Adrian Fortbbcue. 

Pseudo-AmbroBius. See Ambrobiastbr. 

XII.— 35 • 


PBeudo-ClementineB. See Clementines. 

Pseudo-DionyBluB. See Diontbiub the Pseudo- 
Areopaqite. » 

Pseudo-Isidore. See False Decretals. 

Pseudo-Zacharias (Historia Miscellanea). 
See Monophysites and Monophysitism, 

Psychology (Gr. X^of ; Lat. psychologia; Fr. 
psychologic; Ger. Seelenkunde). in the most genc4al 
sense the science which treats oi the soul and its opera- 
tions. During the past century, however, the term 
has come to be frequently employed to denote the lat- 
ter branch of knowledge — the science of the phenom- 
ena of the mind, of the processes or states of human 
consciousness. Moreover, the increasing differentia- 
tion, characteristic of the advance of all departmen ts 
of knowledge in recent years, has manifested itself in 
so marked a manner in psychological investigation 
that there are already several distinct fields of pysclio- 
logical work, each putting forward claims to be recog- 
nized as a separate science. The term psychologia 
seems to have first come into use about the end of the 
sixteenth century (Goclcnius, 1590, Casmann’s “Psy- 
chologia Anthropologica”, 1594). But the populari- 
zation of the name dates from Ch. W^olff in the eigh- 
teenth century. 

History , — Aristotle may well be deemed the founder 
of this as of so many other sciences, though by him it 
is not distinguished from general biology, w'hicli is 
itself part of physics, or the study of nature. Ilis 
treatise irepl r/fvxvt (“De Anima”) was during two 
thousand years virtually the universal textbook of 
psychology, and it still well repays study. In the 
investigation of vital phenomena Aristotle employtul 
to some extent all the methods of modern science: 
observation, internal and external; comparison; ex- 
periment; hypothesis; and induction; as well as de- 
duction and speculative reasoning. He defines the 
soul as the “Entclechy or form of a natural body 
potentially possessing life”. He distinguishes three 
kinds of souls, or grades of life, the vegetative, the 
sensitive, and the intellectual or rational. In man 
the higher virtually includes the lower. He investi- 
gates the several functions of nutrition, appetency, 
locomotion, sensuous perception, and intellect or 
reason. The last is confined to man. The working 
of the senses is discussed by him in detail; and diligent 
anatomical and physiological study, as well as careful 
introspective observation of our conscious processes, 
is manifested. Knowledge starts from sensation, but 
sense only apprehends the concrete and singular 
thing. It is the function of the intellect to abstract 
the universal essence. There is a radical distinction 
between thought and sentiency. The intellect or 
reason (iwvf) is separate from sense and immortal, 
though how precisely we are to conceive this voOt 
and its “separateness” is one of the most puzzling 
problems in Aristotle's psychology. Indeed, the doc- 
trines of free will and personal immortality arc not 
easily reconciled with parts of Aristotle's teaching. 

Scholastic Period . — There is little effort at syste- 
matic treatment of psychology from Aristotle to the 
medieval philosophers. For Epicurus, psychology 
was a branch of physics in subordination to a theory 
.of h^onistic ethics. With the introduction of Chris- 
tianity certain psychological problems such as the 
immortality and the origin of the soul, free will and 
moral habits at once assumed a vastly increased im- 
portance and raised the treatise “De Anima”, to one 
of the most important branches of philosophy. More- 
over, the angels being assumed to be spirits in many 
ways resembling the human soiil conceived as separate 
from the human body, a speculative theory of the 
nature, attributes, and operations of the angelic 
beings, partly based on Scriptural texts, partly de- 
duced by analogical reasoning from human psy- 
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chology/ gradually grevr up and received its final 
elaboration in the Middle Ages in the metaphysical 
theology of the Schoolmen. The Christian mystics 
were naturally led to consider the character of the 
sours knowledge of God. But their treatment of 
psychological questions is generally vague and obscure, 
whilst their language indulges much in allegory and 
symbolism. Indeed, the greatest of the mystics were 
not sympathetic with the employment of Scholastic 
or scientific methods in the handling of mystic experi- 
eiice. The great controversy between Realism and 
Nominalism from the early Middle Ages directed 
much attention to the theory of knowledge and the 
problem of the origin of ideas. However, althougli 
psychological observation was appealed to, the epis- 
temological discussions were largely metaphysical in 
character during this period. To Albertus Magnus 
and St. Thomas the popularization of the psychology 
of Aristotle throughout Europe during the thirteenth 
century was mainly due. In Questions Ixxv to xc of 
part I of the “Summa Theologica”, St. Thomas gives 
a very fairly complete and systematic account of the 
leading topics connected with the soul. However, 
questions of biology, general metaphysics, and theol- 
ogy were constantly interwoven with psychology for 
many centuries ^terwards. Indeed, the liberal use 
made of physiological evidence in psychological dis- 
cussions IS a marked feature in the treatment of this 
branch of philosophy throughout the entire history 
of scholastic philosophy. But although there is plenty 
of proof of acute observation of mental activities, the 
usual appeal in discussion is rather to metaphysical 
analysis and deductive argument than to systematic 
introspective observation and induction, so character- 
istic of modern psychology. The treat iso **De 
Anima” of Suarez is a very good example of scholastic 
psychology at the close of the Middle Ages. The 
treatise, containing six books, starts in book I with an 
inquiry into the essence of the soul. Recalling Aris- 
totle’s definition of the soul as the form of tlie body, 
the author proceeds to examine the relations of the 
vegetative, sensitive, and rational soul. Next, in 
book II he treats of the faculties of the soul in general 
and their relation to the soul as an essence. In book 
III he investigates the nature and working of the 
cognitive faculties, and especially of the senses. In 
book ly he inquires into the character of the activity 
of the intellect. In book V he deals with faculties of 
appetency and free will. Book VI is devoted to a 
speculative consideration of the condition and mode of 
operation of the soul in a future life. In each question 
he begins with a summary of previous opinions and 
then puts forward his own solution. The order of 
treatment starting from the essence and passing thence 
to the faculties and their operations is characteristic 
of the scholastic treatises generally. The method is 
mainly deductive and the argument metaphysical, 
though in dealing with the senses there is constant 
appeal to recognized physiological authorities from 
Aristotle to Vesalius. 

In psychology as well as in other branches of philos- 
ophy the influence of Descartes was considerable 
though indirect. His subjective starting-point, cogito, 
ergo sum, his insistence on methodic doubt, his ad- 
vocacy of reflection on thought and close scrutiny of 
our fundamental ideas, all tended to encourage the 
method of internal observation, whilst the mechanical 
explanation of the “Traitd des Passions” favoured 
the advent of physiological psychology. It was prob- 
ably, however, John Ix)cke’s “Essay on the Human 
Understanding” (1690) which did most to foster the 
method of analytic introspection which constitutes 
the principal feature of modem psychological method. 
Notwithstanding the confused and inconsistent meta- 
physics and the many grave psychological blunders 
with which that work abounds, yc^t his frequent appeal 
to inner experience, his honest efforts to describe 


mental processes, and the quantity of acute observa- 
tions scattered throughout the work, coming at 
an age when the inductive method was rapidly rising 
in popularity, achieved a speedy and wide success for 
his book, and gave a marked empirical bent to «'all 
future English psychology. 

Psychological observation and analysis were still 
more skilfully used by Bishop Berkeley as a principle 
of explanation in his “Theory of Vision”, and then 
employed by him to establish his psychological creed 
of Idealism. Finally, David Hume, the true founder 
of the Associationist school of psychology, still further 
increased the importance of the method of introspec- 
tive analysis by the daring sceptical conclusions he 
claimed to establish by its means. The subsequent 
Britisk adherents of the Associationist school. Hart- 
ley, the two Mills, Bain, and Herbert Spencer, con- 
tinued this method and tradition along the same lines. 
There is constant direct appeal to inner experience 
combined with systematic effort to trace the genesis 
of the highest, most spiritual, and most complex 
mental conceptions back to elementary atomic states 
of sensuous consciousness. U niversal ideas, necessary 
truths, the ideas of self, time, space, causality as well 
as the conviction of an external material world were 
all explained as the outcome of sensations and asso- 
ciation. The reality of any higher activities or fac- 
ulties essentially different from the lower sensuous 
powers was denied, and all the chief data formerly 
employed in establishing the simplicity, spirituality, 
and substantiality of the soul were rejected . Rational 
or metaphysical psychology was thus virtually ex- 
tinguished and erased from English philosoxihical 
literature during the nineteenth century. Even the 
more orthodox representatives of the Scotcli school, 
Reid and Dugalu Stewart, who avoided all meta- 
physical argument and endeavoured to controvert 
llume with his own weapons of appeal exclusively to 
experience and observation, had only further con- 
firmed the tendency in the direction of a purely em- 
pirical psychology. The gieat need in English psy- 
chological literature throughout most of the nine- 
teenth century, on the side of those defending a 
spiritual doctrine of the human mind, was a systematic 
and thorough treatment of empirical psychology. 
Excellent pieces of work on particular questions were 
done by Martineau, W. G. Ward, ana other writers, 
but nearly all the systematic treatises on psychology 
were produced by the disciples of the Sensationist or 
Materialistic schools. Yet, if philosophy is to be 
based on experience, then assuredly it is on the care- 
fully-scrutinized and well-established results of em- 
pirical psychology that any satisfactory rational 
metaphysical doctrine respecting the nature of the 
soul, its origin, and its destiny must be built. It was 
in their faulty fliough often plausible analysis and 
interpretation of our states of consciousness that the 
greatest errors in philosophy and psychology of Bain, 
the two Mills, fencer, and their disciples had their 
source; it is only by more careful introspective ob- 
servation and a more searching analysis of the same 
mental facts that these errors can be exposed and 
sdlid foundations laid for a true metaphysical psy- 
cholo^ of the soul. 

In France, Condillac, La Mettrie, Holbach, and 
Bonnet developed the Sensationalism > of Locke’s 
psychology into an incrcaaingly crude Materialism. 
To ^posc this school latir on, Royer-Collard, Cousin, 
Jouffroy, and Maine de Biran turned to the ^ork of 
Reid ana the “common sense” Scotch school, appro- 
priating their method and results in empirical psy- 
chology. ^ Some of these writers, moreover, sought to 
carry their reasoning beyond the mere inductions of 
empirical psychology, in o^der to construct on this 
enlarged experience a genuine philosopny of the soul, 
as “principle” and subject of the states and activities 
immediately revealed to introspective observation. 
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In Germany the purely empurical tendency which 
had r^uced psychology in England to a mere positi* 
viatic science of mental facts did not meet with quite 
the same success. Metaphysics and philosophy proper 
nefer fell there into the degradation which they 
experienced in England in the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. And although the old conception of 
a philosophical science of the nature and attributes of 
the soul was rejected by Kant, and abandoned in the 
systems of Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel, yet mere 
Phenomenalism was never completely triumphant in 
Germany. Herbart, whilst denying the reality of 
faculties, postulates a simple soul as the underlying 
subject of the presentations or ideas which form our 
conscious life. Hermann Lotze, laying similar stress 
on the importance of scientific observation ef our 
menial states, insists even more strongly that our 
introspective experience correctly interpreted affords 
abundant metaphysical justification for the doctrine 
of an immaterial soul. Meanwhile the earlier at- 
tempts of Herbart to express mental activities in 
mathematical formulas led to a more successful line 
of experimental research in the hands of Weber. 
Fcchner, Wundt, and others. The aim of this school 
is to attain the possible quantitative measurement 
of conscious states. As this is ordinarily not directly 
possible, much industry and ingenuity have been de- 
voted to measuring quantitatively, by the aid of skil- 
fully devised instruments, the immediate physical 
antecedents and effects of sundry mental activities, 
by which it is hoped to secure accurate quantitative 
descriptions of the niental states themselves. Psy- 
chological laboratories^ devoted to research of this 
kind have been set up in several countries, especially 
in Germany and America. One of the most successful 
so far is that at the Catholic University of Ijouvain. 
and another has lately been established at that of 
Washington. In Great Pritain, however, the special 
home of empirical psychology since Locke, the new 
movement in favour of experimental psychology has 
not, at all events down to the present time, met with 
much success. The advance of physiological science, 
and especially of that of the brain and nervous system, 
has also reacted on psychology, stimulating closer 
inquiry into the relations between mental and bodily 
processes. It cannot, however, be maintained that 
the progress of physiological knowledge, considerable 
though it is, has brought us appreciably nearer to the 
solution of the great problem, how body and mind act 
on each other. The study of nervous pathology, of 
mental disease and of abnormal mental states, such 
as those of hypnotism and double-consciousness, has 
also opened up new fields of psychological research, 
constantly widening with the last thirty years. 

Scope of Psychology , — As we have already observed, 
recent writers commonly confine *he\.erm psychology 
to the science of the phenomena of the mma. Thus 
William James, probably the psychologist of widest 
influence during the past twenty yejUTS, defines psy- 
chology as “The Science of Mentm Life, both of its 
phenomena and their conditions”. (“Principles”, 
1, 1). Wundt's definition is: “the science which in- 
vestigates the whole content of Experience in its 
relations to the Subject”. (“Outlines”, 3rd ed^ 3). 
Other writers describe it as, “the science of the facts 
apprehended by our internal sense”, or a^ain, “the 
science of our states of consciousness, their laws of 
succession and concomitansy”. The common fea- 
ture of all these definitions is the limitation ofrthe 
scope of psychology to the phenomena of the mind 
directly observable by introspection. In this view 
it is a purely positivist science from which al^ philo- 
sophical problems are to be excluded, as rigorously as 
from chemist^ or geology. It is, in fact, la psycho- 
lo^ sans dme. If such questions as the nature, 
origin, or destiny of the soul are to be discussed at all, 
it must be, according to these writers, not in psychol- 


ogy, but in some branch of speculation to be styled 
the metaphysics or ontology of the human mind, 
and to be completely isolated from science. 

In direct contrast with this view is that ordinarily 
adopted by Catholic writers hitherto. By them, 
psychology has usually been conceived as one of the 
niost important branches of philosophy. In their 
view it may be best described as the philosophical 
science, which investigates the nature, attributes, 
and ^tivities of the soul or mind of man. By soul, 
or mind, is understood the ultimate principle within 
me by which I think, feel, will, and by which my body 
is animated. Whilst the soul and the mind are con- 
ceived as fundamentally one, the latter term is usually 
employed to designate the animating principle viewed 
as subject of my conscious or mental operations; 
the former denotes it as the root of all vital activities. 
By terming their branch of knowledge a philosophical 
science, it is implied that psychology ought to include 
not only a doctrine of the laws of succession and 
concomitance of our conscious states, hut an 
inquiry into their ultimate cause. Any adequate 
study of the human mind, it is contended, naturally 
presents itself in two stages, empirical or phenomena 
psychology, and rational or metaphysical psychology. 
Though conveniently separated for didactic treat- 
ment the two are organically connected. Our meta- 
physical conclusions as to the nature of the soul 
must rest on the evidence supplied by our experience 
of the character of its activities. On the other liand, 
any effort at thorough treatment of our mental 
operations, and especially any attempt at explana- 
tion of the higher forms or products of consciousness, 
it is urged, is quite impossible without the adoption 
of some metaphysical theory as to the nature of the 
underlying subject or agents of these states. Pro- 
fessor Dewey has justly observed: “The philosophic 
implications embedded in the very heart of psychol- 
ogy are not got rid of when they are kept out of 
si^t. Some opinion rcgai'ding the nature of the 
mind and its relations to reality will show itself on 
almost every page, and the fact that this opinion is 
introduced without the conscious intention of the 
writer, may serve to confuse both the author and his 
reader” (“Psycholoj^”, IV). Ladd, and others also, 
recognize the evil of “clandestine” metaphysics when 
smuggled into what claims to be purely “scientific” 
non-philosophical treatments of psychology. 

Psychology is not in the same position as the 
physical sciences here. Whilst investigating a ques- 
tion in geology, chemistry, or mechanics, we may, at 
least temporarily, prescind from our metaphysical 
creed, but not so — ^judging from the past history— 
when giving our psychological accounts and ex- 
planations of mental products, such as universal 
concepts, the notions of moral obligation, respon- 
sibility, personal identity, time, or the perception 
of an external material world, or the simple judg- 
ment, two and two must make four. The view, there- 
fore, of those philosophers who maintain that the in- 
trinsic connexions between many of the questions of 
empirical and rational psychology are so indissoluble 
that they cannot be divorced, seems to have solid 
justification. Of course we can call the study of the 
phenomena of the mind, “ Psychology”, and that of its 
inner nature, the “Philosophy of the Mind”j and we 
may treat each in a separate volume. That is merely 
a matter of terniinology and convenience. But the 
important point is that in the explanatory treatment 
of the higher intellectual and rational processes, it 
will practically be impossible for the psychologist 
to preserve a philosophically neutral attitude. A 
truly scientific psychology, therefore, should comprise: 
(1) a thorough inyestigation* by introspective obser- 
vation and analysis of our various mental activities 
— cognitive and appetitive, sensuous and rational 
— seeking to' resolve all product>8 of the mind back 
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to their original elements, determining as far as 
possible their organic conditions, and tracing the laws 
of their growth; (2) based on the results of this study, 
a ration^ theory or explanatory account of tho nature 
of the agent or subject of these activities, with its 
chief properties. 

Method of Psychology, — ^The primary method of 
investigation in empirical or phenomenal psychology 
is introspection or rcjHective observation of our own 
mental states. This is the ultimate source of all 
knowledge of mental facts; even the information 
gathered immediately f om other quarters has finally 
to bo interpreted in terms of our own subjective ex- 
pcriencft. Introspection is, however, liable to error; 
consequently, it has to be employed with care and 
helped and corrected by all the supplementary sources 
of psychological knowledge available. Among the 
chief of these are: the internal experience of other 
observers communicated through language; the study 
of the human mind as exhibited in different j^eriods 
of life from infancy to old age, and in different 
races and grades of civilization; as embodied in 
various! languages and literatures; and as revealed 
in the absenc. of particular senses, and in abnormal 
or pathological conditions such as dreams, hypnotism, 
and forms of insanity. Moreover, the anatomy, 
physiology, and pathology of the brain and nervous 
system supply valuable data as to the organic con- 
ditions of conscious states. Experimental psychology, 
psychophysics, and psychornetry help towards ac- 
curacy and precision in the description of certain 
forms of mental activity. And the comparative study 
of the lower animals may also afford useful assistance 
in regard to some questions of human psychology. 
By the utilization of these several sources of informa- 
tion, the data furnished to the psychologist by the 
introspective observation of his own individual mind 
may be enlarged, tested and corrected, and may thus 
acquire in a certain degree the objcctiv^c and uni- 
versal character of the observations on which the 
physical sciences arc built. Introspection is fre- 
quently si^oken of Jis the subjective method, these 
other sources of information as supplementary ob- 
jective methods of psychological study. 

Branches of Psychology. — Indeed some of them have 
rapidly grown to be such large and important fields 
of research that they now claim to be recognized as 
special departments of psychology, or even sciences 
in their own right. Thus we have comparative 
psychology including animal psychology, child psy- 
chology, and race psychology. Again psychiatry or 
psychopathology, the science of mental disease, also 
physiological psychology, which, in a broad sense, 
includes all systematic study of the organic conditions 
of mental life, or, as Ladd defines it, “psychology ap- 
proached and studied from the physiological side”. 

Experimental Psychology. — X special department 
of physiological psychology which has recently risen 
rapidly into favour in some countries is experimental 
psychology, alluded to above in our historical sketch. 
It is at times styled the “New Psychology” by its 
more enthusiastic supporters. It seeks to secure 
precision and an objective standard in the description 
of mental states by controlling their conditions by 
skilful devices and ingenious apparatus. Its chief 
success so far has been in its efforts to measure the 
varying intensity of sensations, the delicacy of sense- 
organs and “reaction-time” or the rapidity of a facul- 
ty’s response to stimulation. Certain properties 
of memory have also been made the subject of measur- 
ing experiments and more recently considerable in- 
dustry has been devoted, especially by Kiilpe and the 
Wurzburg school, to bring some aspects of the higher 
activities of intellect and will within the range of the 
laboratory apparatus. Opinions still differ much as to 
both the present value and future prospects of ex- 
perimental psychologr Whilst Wundt, the leader 


of the new movement for the past fifty years, places 
the only hope of psychological process in tye ex- 
perimental method, William James’s judgment on tho 
entire literature of the subject since Fechiier (1840) 
was that “its proper psychological outcome is jtist 
nothing at all’’ (‘Principles”, I, 534). Apart, how- 
ever, from the very modest positive results, especially 
in the higher forms of mental life, which the experi- 
mental method has achieved or may achieve in the 
future, its exercise may nevertheless prove a valuable 
agency in the training of the psychological speci.alist, 
both in increasing his appreciation of the value of the 
most minute accuracy in descriptions of mental 
states, and also by fostering in him habits of precision 
and skill in systematic introspection. 

Clcaaification. The Faculties. — In empirical psy- 
chology, with modern writers, the next step after 
determining the method of the science is to attempt 
a classification of the phenomena of mental life. In 
the scholastic philosophy the c^qiii valent operation 
was the systematic division of the faculties of the 
soul. Apart from vegetative and locomotive powers 
the Schoolmen, following Aristotle, adopted a bi- 
partite division of faculties into those of cognition and 
appetency. The former they subdivided into sen- 
suous, and intellectual or rational. The sensuous 
faculties they again subdivided into the five external 
senses and the internal activities of imagination, 
sensuous memory, sensus communis^ and vis cogita- 
tiva. But there was much disagreement as to the 
number, character, and boundary lines of these in- 
ternal forms of sensuous cognition. There were iilso 
divergences of opinion as to the nature of the faculties 
in general in themselves and to what extent thei'e was 
a distinctio realis between faculties and the essence 
of the soul. But, on the other liaiul, there was gemu'al 
agreement as to an essential difference between all 
sensuous and intellectual or spiritual powers of the 
mind. The possession of the latter con8titu(,es the 
differentia which separates man from the irrational 
animals. 

Content of Empirical Psychology. — llie psyc^holo- 
gist naturally begins with the treatment of the 
phenomena of sentiency. The several senses, their 
organic structure and functions, the various forms 
of sentient activity with their cognitive, hedonii? and 
appetitive properties and their special character- 
istics have to be carefully analyzed, compared, and 
described. Next, imagination and memory arc 
similarly studied, 'and the laws of their operation, 
growth, and development diligently traccjd. The 
discussion of the organic appetites springing from 
sensations, and the investigation of the nature and 
conditions of the most elementary forms of pleasure 
and pain may also appropriately come here. In- 
tellect follows. 'The consideration of this faculty 
includes the stud^ of the processes of conccqition, 
judgment, reasoning, rational attention, and self- 
conscious reflec^jon. These, however, are all merely 
different functions of the same spiritual cognitive 
power — ^the intellect. Psychology inquires into their 
modes of operation, their special features, and the 
general conditions of their growth and development. 
From the higher power of cognition it proceeds to the 
study of spiritual appetency, rational desire, and free 
volition. The relations of will to knowledge, the 
qualities of conative activity, and the effects of re- 
peated . volitions in th^, production of habit, con- 
stitute the chief subjects of investigation here. 
In connexion with these higher forms of cognition and 
desire, there will naturally be undertaken the^study 
of conscience and tl^ phenomena of tho emotions. 

GenUic Trealment a marked characteristic of Modem 
Empirical Psychology. — ^The constant aim of modern 
psychology is to analyse afi complex Cental opera- 
tions into their simplest elements and to trace pack 
to their first beginning all acquired or composite habits 
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and faculties, and to show how thev have been gener- 
ated or could have been generated from the fewest 
origiflal aptitudes or fundamental activities of the 
mind. This is sound scientific mocedure — ^recognized 
in» the Scholastic aphorism, Entia non sunt multi- 
plicanda prcBler necessitaiem. We may not postulate 
a special faculty for any mental state which can be 
accounted for by the co-operation of already recog- 
nized activities of the soul. But the labour and 
skill devoted during the past centu^ and a half to 
this combined analytic and synthetic procedure has 
developed one feature of modern psychology by which 
it is differentiated in a most marked manner from 
that of the Middle Ages and of Aristotle. The pres- 
ent-day treatment is pronouncedly genetic. Thus, 
whilst the Schoolmen in their account of cental 
operations, such as perception, conception, or desire, 
(Considered these processes almost solelv as elicited by 
the normal adult human being already in fuu 
possession and control of matured mental powers, the 
(chief interest of the modem psychologist is to trace 
the growth of these powers from their first and 
simplest manifestations in infancy, and to di»- 
criniinate what is the product of experience and ac- 
(luircd habits from that which is the immediate out- 
come of the innate capabilities of the soul. This 
is particularly noticeable if we compare the treat- 
ment of the mental operation of perception as given 
in most Schohistic textbooks with that to be found in 
any modern handbook of psychology. The point 
of view is usually (luite different. Since much of the 
most plausible modern attacks on Scholastic psycho- 
logical doctrine has been mjuic in this manner, the 
genetic treatment from the Thomist standpoint of 
many psychological questions seems to us to be among 
the most urg(uit tasks imposed nowiwiays on the neo- 
Scholastic psycludogist. The value of s\ich work 
from a philosophical standpoint would seem to be 
distinctly greater than that of any results likely 
to be achi(3vcd in quantitative experimental psychol- 
ogy. Obviously there is nothing in the Thoinistic 
conception of the soul and its operations incompatible 
with a diligent investigation into the unfolding of its 
various aptitudes and powers. 

Rational Psychology.^Vtom the study of the 
character of the activities of the mind in experi- 
fiiental psychology, the student now passes on to 
inquire into the nature of the principle from which 
they^ proceed. This constitutes the more philo- 
sophical or metai)hysical divisi<}pn of the science. 
For, as we have indicated, the analysis and explana- 
tory accounts of the liighcr forms and products of 
inental activity, which the scientific psychologist 
is compelled to undertake even in phenomenal psy- 
chology, involve metaphysical assumption and con- 
clusions which he cannot escape — certainly not by 
merely ignoring tlnun. Still, it is in this second stage 
that he will formally evolve the logical consequences 
to which his previous study of the several forms of 
inental activity lead up. His metHod here will be 
both inductive and deductive; both analytic and 
synthetic. He argues from effect to cause. From 
the character of the mental activities already sendii- 
niz(Ml with so much care, he nqw concludes as to the 
nature of the subject to which they belong. From 
what the mind does, he seeks to learn vmat it is. 
In particular, from the simple spiritual nature of the 
higher activities of intellect and will, he infers that 
the being, the ultimate pnnciple from which jthey 
procedd, must be of a simple and spiritual nature. 
Consequently, it cannot be the brain or any corporeal 
substance. Having established the simplicity and 
spirituality of the soul, he thefi goes on to deduce 
further conclusions as to its origin, the nature of its 
union with the body, and its future (lestiny. In this 
way by rational arguments the Scholastic thinkers 
claim to prove that the human soul can only have 


arisen by creation, that it is naturally incorruptible, 
and that the boundless aspirations of the intellect, 
the insatiable yearnings of the will, and tlui deepest 
convictions of the moral reason all comWiie to es- 
tablish a future life of the soul after death. 

Important special qucHtions of psychology arc trcatcfl under 
the articles Animism; Association ok lohAs; Consciousness, 
Energy; Faculties of the Soul; Form; Free Will; Idea; 
Imagination; Immortality; Individual, Individuality; In- 
tellect; IjIkr; Personality. 

General Psychology: among the Scholastic Latin manuals 
there is much uniformity of treatment. UkrAhura, Rsychnlooia, 
I, II (Rome and Paris, 1S04), is exhaustive. Hickey, Payrhnlof/ia 
(^2nd ed., Dublin and New York, 1910) is an easy useful intro- 
duction; UoKODER, Psycholoyia Hatiunalia (4lh ed., Freiburg and 
New York, 1903). English; Maher, Poydiuloyy, Empirical and 
Rational (7th eil., New York and London, 1911). French: 
Mercier, Psi/cAufci/ts (4th ed., Louvain, 1903); Gardair, Phi- 
losophiode St Thomas (i*aris, 1892- 9.')); Faroes, Etudes Phi- 
loaophiquea, I-VI (Paris, 1S90-9.')). German: Gutberust, Die 
Payohologie (Milnstcr, 1896). English works of various schools: 
Ladd, Psychology, Descriptive and Explanatory (New York and 
London, 189.5); Idem, Philosophy of Mind (New York and 
Ijondon, 189.5); James, Principles of Psychology (New York and 
London, 1890); »Stout, Analytical Psychology (London and New 
York, 1902); Spencer, Prinriplea of Psychology (New York and 
Ijondon, 1904); Bain, Senses and fntiUcct; Idem, Emotions and 
Will (Londf)!!, 1894). Physiological: L\dd, Elements of Physio- 
logical Psychology (New York and lioudon, 1894); Wundt, 
Principles of Physiological Psychology (tr.. New York and Lon- 
don, 1901). Experimental: Titcheneu, Experimental Psychol- 
ogy, parts I, II (4 vols.. New York and London, 1901-05); 
KClpe, Outlines of Psychology (tr. New York anil London, 1894); 
Mkuman, Forlcsuwf/cn., Expcrimentelle Pddagogik (I.cipzig, 1907). 
Comparative: Wasmann, Instinct and Intelligence (tr. New York 
and ijomlon, 1003); Idem, Psychology of Ants and Animals 
(1905); Mivaut, Origin of Jlunvin Reason (I<ondon, 1889). 
Cliild Psychology: Tracy, Psychology of Ohildhood (Boston, 
1907); PiiEYBR, The Mind of the Child, vol. I -II (tr. New York 
and lA>ndon, 1001); Perez, First Three. I'ears of Childhood (tr. 
Now Y'ork and Jiondon, 1892); Mauenholz-Bulon, Child and 
Child Nature (tr. London, 1904); Sully, Children's Ways (Lon- 
don, 1898); Burke, Child Study (Dublin, 1908). History: 
general histories of philosophy, such as Tuuneu, History of 
Philosophy (Boston and liondon, 100.3); de Wulf, History of 
Philosophy (tr. London and New York, 1909); Stockl, History 
of Philosophy (tr. New York and Dul»lin, 1887); Pkkuikr, 
Revival of SeJiolnstic Philosophy in the. Nineteenth Century (New 
York, 1909), contains also a useful bibliography of n(*o-Scholastic 
philosophy; Sieukck, Gesch. dcr Psychol. (1904). See also; 
Baldwin, Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology; and Eihler, 
W6TtcTbuch (Berlin, 1904). 

Michael Mahf.r. 

Psychophysics. Sec Consciousness, Quantita- 
tive Science of Consciousness. 

Psychotherapy (from the Greek ‘'mind”, 

and (hpaneiLfuj^ I cure that branch of therapeutics 
which uses the mind to influf^nrxi the body; first, for 
the jircvention of dise:ise by kt'eping worry from 
lowering resistive vitality; set^ondly, for reaction 
against disease during progress by freeing the mind 
from solicitude and tapping latent energies; thirdly, 
after the ailment rctrograd(‘S, to help convalescence 
through the removal of discourageriient during weak- 
11(388 by insjiiring suggestion. Tsychot herapy is some- 
times r(3garded as a cornparativ(ily new development 
consequent upon our recent advance in psychology 
and especially in physiological psychology* it is, how- 
ever, as old as the history of liunianity, ancl the priests 
in ancient Egypt use(l it effectively. Wherever men 
have liad confidence in other men for their physical 
good there has always been a large element of psychic 
influence over disease. The first physician of whom 
wc have any record in history was I-Em-Ilctcp, ^‘The 
Bringcr of Peace”; we know that it was much more 
the confidence that men had in him than anything 
which he did by physical means that brought him 
this complimentary title and enabled him to do so 
much good. He was so highly esteemed that the 
famous step pyramid at Sakkara, near Memphis, is 
called by his name, and Jifter his death he was wor- 
shipped as a god. The Eastern nations alwaj-s em- 
ployed mental influenees in medicine, and we have 
abundant evidence of its efTectivcncss among them. 

Among the Greeks the influence of the mind on the 
body was recognized very clearly. Plato says in the 
.''Cbamudes”; “ Neither \pught you to attempt to 
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euro the body without the soul. . . . You begin 

by curing the soul [or mindj." These expressions 
occur in a well-known passage in which Socrates 
U^lls of cvring a young man of headache by sug- 
gestion. lie pretended to have a remedy that had 
been used at the court of an Eastern king to cure 
headache; though it was really indifferent in its 
effect, the employment of it produced the desired 
result. In this story we liave the essence of psycho- 
therapy at all times. The patient must trust the 
suggestor and must be persuaded that the suggestion 
has alrctady been efficient on others, and then the cure 
results. I'here arc man}' passages of Plato in which he 
discusses the influence of the mind in lessening physical 
ills and also in increasing them, and even creating them, 
so that he says in the “ Republic ” that in his generation 
men W(‘re educating themselves in disease instead of 
in health, and this was making many very miserable. 

A special form of psychotherapy is by hypnotism. 
This consists in suggestion made to the patient while 
he is in a state of concentration of attention that may 
bo so deep as to resemble sleep. We find traces of 
this from the early days in Egypt, and especially in 
the temple hospitals. The Eastern nations paid much 
attention to it and succeeded in producing many 
manifestations that w’c arc likely to think of as quite 
modern. As the result of more careful investigation 
in modern times we have come to realize that w^hat- 
ever there is in hypnotism is due entirely to the sub- 
ject and not to the operator. It is not the power of 
the operator's will, but the influence of the subject on 
himself that produces the condition. (See Hyp- 
notism.) Hypnotism may be useful at the beginning 
of certain neurotic cases, but it depends for its effi- 
ciency on the patienPs will. If repeated frequently it 
always does harm. The recurrence of attention to it 
in each succeeding generation is one of the most in- 
teresting phenomena in the history of the use of the 
mind to influence the body. 

IJNCONsriors Psychotherapy. — Besides deliber- 
ate psychotherapy, there is not a little unconscious 
psychotlierapcutics in the history of medicine. Many 
remedies have been introduced, have seemed to bene- 
fit patients, have then had considerable vogue, and 
subsequently proved to be quite without effect. The 
patients were helped by the confidence aroused by the 
new remedy. Such therapeutic incidents make it 
difficult to determine the real value of new remedies. 
Remedies of comparatively slight efficiency acquire a 
reputation because of their recommendation b;y some- 
one who commands confidence; only after this loses 
its t‘ffect can the true value of the remedy be esti- 
mated. 

Nearly every branch of science has furnished medi- 
cine with supposed remedies which have been of bene- 
fit for a time and have subsequently proved to be of 
little or no avail. In the later Middle Ages magnets 
were supposed to draw diseases out of people and 
actually affected many patients favourably. As 
electricity developed, each new phase of it found ap- 
plications in medicine that were very promising at 
firet, but afterwards proved to be of little therapeutic 
value. The supposed effect of the Leyden jar shortly 
after its discovery is ludicrous reiuling. Galvani's 
w’ork gave new impetus to electrical therapy. A 
wandering quack from .\merica, Perkins, made a 
fortune in Europe by means of two metal instruments 
about the size of lead pencils with which he stroked 
patients. They were supposed somehow to make an 
application of Galvani’s discovery of animal electricity 
to the human body. After a time, of course, ^‘Per- 
kins tractors” failed to produce any such results. In 
spite of disappointments, each new development has 
had the same results. When the stronger electrical 
machines, and then the methods of producing high- 
frequency currents, were invented, these were an- 
nounced as* having wonde/ful curative powers and 


actually cured many patients, until the suggestive 
value of the new discovery failed to act favourably on 
the mind. When the Rfintgen rays attracted atten- 
tion. they too were used with the most promising 
results in nearly every disease, though now their range 
of therapeutic value is known to be very limited. 

Faith Cures. — Faith has always been a strong 
therapeutic agent. Science, or the supposed applica- 
tion of scientific principles, has probably been the 
responsible cause of more faith cures than anything 
else. The reason why astrology maintained its in- 
fluence in medicine was because of faith in scientific 
knowledge transferred to the realm of human affairs. 
When light was studied, it too came into therapeutics. 
With the discovery of the ultra-violet rays and their 
actinic ivalue, blue-glass therapy became a fad, thou- 
sands of tons of blue glass were sold, and people 
sat beneath it and were cured of all kinds of pains 
and aches. Each new development of chiunistry and 
of physics led to new applications to therapeutics, 
though after a time most of them have proved to be 
nugatory. The faith in the scientific discovery had 
acted through the mind of the patient so as to bring 
about an amelioration of symptoms, if not a cure of 
the disease. The patients who are cured are usually 
sufferers from chronic diseases, who either have only a 
persuasion that they are ill or, having some phy.sical 
ailment, inhibit through solicitude and worry the 
natural forces that would bring about a cure. This 
inhibition cannot be liftetl until the mind is relieved 
by confidence in some wonderful remedy or scientific 
discovery that gives them a conviction of cure. 

Quackery and Mind Cures. — The history of 
quackery is really a chapter of psychotherapy. Ilie 
quack’s best remedy is always his promise to cure. 
This he does for all diseases. As a consecpience he 
benefits people very much through their minds. Such 
atients have never before fully trusted that they could 
e cureil, and, without having mu(?h the matter with 
them, they have suffered, or at least complained. 
When they lift the burden of solicitude from them- 
selves, nature cures them by very simple means, but 
the cure is attributed to the last renuMly eini)loyed. 
We have no remedies in medicine that have come to us 
from quacks: their wonderful cures have been ob- 
tained from simple well-known remedies plus mental 
influence. The same power ovct the mind helps 
nostrums, or special medicines, sold with the promise 
of cure. At times such remedies have worked so 
many cures that J2jl>vernmcnts have purcha.sed the 
special secret from its inventor and published it to 
the world. The secret has always yi roved to be some 
ordinary remedy known before, and just as soon as its 
secrecy was lost it failed to cun\ I'he spread of 
popular education, instead of making such faith cures 
Dy nostrums less Vommon, has rather served to give 
them wider diffusion. The ability to read leaves 
people open to the suggestive influence of print, though 
it does not necesgarily supply the judgment requisite 
for a prf)per appreciation of what is thus yircscnted. 
As a consequence our generation is nostrum-ridden 
and spends millions of money for remedies which arc 
quite indifferent or, at most, trivially helpful, and 
sometimes arc absolutely noxious . Govern men t an aly- 
sis of a score of the most popular remedies widely 
consumed throughout the country five years ago 
showed that the only active ingredient was alcohol and 
that a dose of the medicine? was about equivalent to a 
drinb of whisky. This les.sened the sale of ithese 
remedies, however, only for the time being, anermost 
of them have regained their old popularity. ^ The 
most popular present^ source of scientific superstrition 
concerns electricity. All sorts of rings, medals, and 
electrodes are bought at high prices with the con- 
fidence that they will proauce wondbrful results. 
Rheumatic rings and wristlets, foot electrodes, one of 
copper and the other of zinc, electric belts, shields' 
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worn in the front and back of the chest — these are 
modern examples of superstitious prttctices. 

Special Psychotherapeutics.— Ordinarily, it is 
presumed that psyoliothcrapy is only efficient in affec- 
tidhs that are due to mental persuasions, so-called imag- 
inary diseases, and that it cannot beneht organic affec- 
tions. In recent years, however, abundant proof has 
been forthcoming that favourable influence upon the 
mind can modify even very serious physical conditions. 
Itisnotunusualforacanccr patient who has lost some 
twenty or thirty pounds in weight to regain this and 
more after an exploratory incision which has shown 
the condition to be inoperable. The patient, Uy save 
solicitude, is given to understand that now he ought to 
get better aiui he proceeds to do so. In one such case 
a gain of seventy pounds was recorded. The f^atient 
eventually died of cancer, but there had been mouths 
of strength and efficiency that would not otherwise 
have been secured. There arc affections, too, in 
which unfavourable mental persuasion produces 
serious physical changes that may even prove fatal 
if any other cause intervenes. It is now very well 
known that a great many cases of so-called dyspep- 
sia are really due to over-solicitude about food and 
the elimination from the diet of so many artick^s 
supposed to be indigestible that the patient’s nutri- 
tion is seriously interfered with. Occupation of mind 
with the stomach is particularly likely to interfere with 
its activity. Certain thoughts bring a sense? of nausea. 
Delicate people may reject a meal if they are reminded 
of something nauseating, or if a particular smell or 
some untoward incident disturbs them. Food eaten 
with relish and in process of satisfactory digestion may 
be rejected if something deterrent i.s heard in reference 
to its origin or mode of preparation, and rejection 
occurs whether the disgusting statement be tme or 
false. A conviction that certain articles of food will 
disagree with us is almost sure to make them difficult 
of digestion: a great many people arc quite sure that 
they cannot digc?st milk or eggs, but prove thoroughly 
capable of digesting those articles of diet without 
difficulty when, as in tuberculosis sanatoria, they are 
required to take them regularly. 

Heart and Mental Influence. — h(?art might 
be presumed free from the influence of the mind, l^e- 
cause of its great importance. It is probably through 
this organ, however, that most of the favourable and 
unfavourable influence of the mind on the body is 
exerted. The heart begins to beat in the embryo long 
before the nervous system is formhd, but it very soon 
comes to have the most intimate relations with the 
nervous system. In excitement and joy the heart 
beats fast; in fright and depression it beats slowly; and 
any vehement emotion seriously affects its action. 
This is true in health, but is particularly true in disease 
of the heart itself. Sufferers from* heart-disea.se die 
from joy as well as from fright. The state of mind 
may influence the heart favourably or unfavourably 
in the course of disease, and the physician must recog- 
nize this and use his understanding of it to good pur- 
pose. Many of our heart remedies are rather slow to 
act, taking twelve hours or more for their effect. An 
hour or two after the visit of a physician, howewer, 
most heart patients will be ever so much better than 
they were before, and their improvement may be at- 
tributed to the physician’s remedies, though it is only 
due to confidence aroused by his presence and the 
feeling of relief afforded 1^ his careful examination 
and Insurance that there is no danger. By the time 
this feeling would begin to lose its effect, his remedies 
takfl^old and the patient continues to improve. 

Gfreat physicians have at all times rccogqized the 
strong influence that the mind has over the heart. 
Lancisi [De^ubit. morfe, I (Geneva, 1718), xix, §31 
tells of cases in which over-solicitude about the heart 
was the cause of the symptoms. Morgagni, in ** The 
Seats and Causes of Diseases”, I (London, 1769), Let-' 


ter xxiv, tells of a physician who, from worrying about 
his heart, caused it to miss beats. Sydenham and Boer- 
haavc both note the unfavourable effect which Die mind 
may have on the heart [Brown, “Academical Lectures”, 
VI (London, 1757)]. In our own times Oppenheim 
(“Letters to Nervous Patients”, tr. Edinburj-h, 1907) 
tells one patient that whenever he feels the imlse, the 
patient being conscious of it, boats are missed ; when- 
ever he feels it without advertence on the part of the 
patient, it is quite regular in its actions, lie insists 
that the heart resents surveillance, “which not only 
accelerates, but may even inhibit its action ami render 
it irregular”. He adds: “And so it is with all the 
organs of the body which act spontaneously; they get 
out of order and become functionally defective, if, 
as the result of the attention and self-f)bservation 
directed towards them, impulses flow to them from 
the centres of consciousness and wdll in the same w’ay 
as they flow to the organs [e. g. the muscles] which 
ane normally under the control of the will.” Prof. 
Broadbent, whose experience with heart disc'ase wjia 
perhaps the greatest in our generation, frequently 
dwells, in “The Action of the Heart” (“The Writings 
of Sir Wm. Broadbent”, Oxford, 1910), on the neces- 
sity for setting the mind at rest. MacKc'nzie, whose 
work on the mechanics of the heart wiis in a contrary 
direction, has been quite as emphatic in recognizing 
mental influence (“Diseases of the llf‘art”, Oxford, 
1910). Psychotherapy means more in heart disease 
than anywhere else, and in other disetises it s efT(»ct upon 
the circulation through the heart is very important. 

The absolutely automatic action of the lungs might 
soem to indicate that these were free from any emo- 
tional or mental influence?. Most of the astlirnatic 
conditions characterized by difficulty of breathing 
have large mental elements in them. Neurot ic asthma 
is more dependent on the mental state than anything 
else. Most of the remedies that affect it have a dis- 
tinct action on the mind as well as the lungs. Even 
tuberculosis is very largely influenced by the state of 
the patient’s mind. A patient who gives up the 
struggle will succumb. “Consumption takes the 
quitters” is an axiom. Patients who bravely face 
the danger and the difficulties usually live on much 
longer and sometimes live their lives out, and in spite 
of serious invasion of the lungs die from other inter- 
current disease. In all the functional nervous di.s- 
eascs — that is, those nervous affections hot dependent 
on some organic change in the nervous system, yet 
often accompanied by pains and palsies — th(* con- 
ditions known tis hysterical — treatment through the 
mind is most essential. Even when other remedies 
arc used it is only if they affect the patient’s mind 
that th(^ do good. The ill-smelling remedies, the 
bread puls, the stronger cathartics and emetics for- 
merly used in these cases produced their effect through 
the mind. 

Even in organic nervous disease, however, there is a 
distinct place for mental healing. Patients become 
depressed when they learn that they are sufferers 
from some incurable nervf)iis disejise, the appetite is 
disturbed, the digestion iinpaired, constipation sets in, 
they go out less in the air and take insufficient exer- 
cise, and then niJiny adventitious symptoms develop. 
The patient attributes these to the underlying nervous 
disease, though they arc really due to the mental state 
and to confinement. The promise of a cure lifts up 
the despondent mind, tempts the patient to go out: 
the appetite will be improved, many symptoms will 
disappear, and the patient thinks that the under- 
lying disease is being helped. Hence the many ad- 
vertised remedies for even such absolutely incurable 
diseases as locomotor ataxia, multiple sclerosis, 
epilepsy, and the like. 

Dreads. — Psychotherapy is of course moat impor- 
tant in the treatment of such affections as depend on 
mental influence. We h\ye a whole series of dreads. 
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of anxieties, of exaggerations and sensations, and then 
of habits and of lack of will power, that can only be 
properly treated through the mind. The dreads, or 
phooias, constitute a rather large clj^ of nervous 
affect ions; perhaps the most common is mysophobia, 
or dread of dirt, sometimes under the form of bac- 
teriophobia; acrophobia, the dread of heights, which 
may become so poignant as to make it impossible for 
a person to sit m the front row of a gallery or even 
to say Mass on a high altar; alurophobia, or the dread 
of cats, which may make life miserable. Then there 
is dread of the dark, the dread of wide open places, 
the dread of narrow spaces, the dread of walking be- 
neath anything overhanging, and numbers of others. 
There is always a certain mental element in these, yet 
they ()(!(?ur in persons of intellect and character. Only 
suggestion and training will cure them. Usually they 
are worse when the patient is run down. 

Tremors and Tics. — After the dreads come the 
tremors, the tics or habits, and then the conscious 
surveillance of actions usually automatic, such as 
talking, writing, even walking, which interfere with 
the a(^complLshmcnt of them. Under emotional stress, 
as after a panic, men sometimes find themselves un- 
able to sign their names when anyone is watching 
them. Some men cannot drink a glass of water at a 
strange table without spilling it. These are psychic 
rather than nervous conditions, and must be treated 
as such. There are a number of tremors that occur 
as a consequence of fright which can only be bettered 
in the same way. Many of the tics — ^as winking, 
head-nod<ling, slight convulsive movements of the 
arms, movements of the lips, and nose — ^must be 
looked on in this same way. Children must Ikj 
watched and prevented from contracting them. They 
have a tendency to run in families by imitation. If 
noted early, they can be removed by the formation 
of a contrary habit. Some habits of children, espe- 
cially certain sucking habits and tongue movements, 
lead to ugly deformities of the mouth when the jaws 
arc in the plastic stage. Thumb-sucking is a habit 
that must oc taken seriously, or the results on the 
mouth will be very marked. Biting the nails in older 
people is a corresponding affection. Such habits de- 
velop, as a rule, only in those with some psychasthenic 
condition, but the individuals may be very useful 
members of society. 

Alcoholism and Drug Habits. — The greatest use- 
fulness of psychotherapy is in alcoholism and in the 
drug habits. There is no remedy that will cure alco- 
holism. We have had. during the past half century, 
hundreds of advertisea cures: we know now that all 
of them owed their success to influence on the patient’s 
mind. When a new cure is first announced many are 
benefited by it. Afterwards it sinks to the ordinary 
level and comes to be recognized as only a helpful 
physical treatment with a stronja; mental fjwjtor at- 
tached. When the iiatients are in the midst- of the 
attacks of alcoholism, their physical state makes them 
crave some stimulation. At this time they must 
be giv(u\ other than alcoholic stimulants, and must be 
under such .surv(ullance as shall help thorn to keep 
away from 1 iquor. After a variable time — ^from a week 
to two or three wc^oks — they are quite capable of re- 
sisting the craving Viy themselves, if they really want 
to. The cure of alcoholism is easy, but relapses are 
easier still, because the patients think that they can 
take a glass and go no further. When they are tired 
or chilled, or fear that they are going to catch a cold, 
or when friends suggest it to them, they indulge in a 

lass and then in the second and third, and Uie old 

abit has to be broken again. We have any number 
of examples, however, of men who have not drawn 
a sober breath for ten, twenty, or thirty years who 
have r^olved to drink no more and have kept their 
resolutions. If a man inclined to alcoholism is put 
in the way of temptation, h^r will almost surely fall; 


he is more susceptible than others; he must be kept 
from contact witn it in every way, and then it i^ com- 
paratively easy for him not to relapse into the habit. 

Probably the most helpful factor m the treatment of 
alcoholism is for tne patient to have some friend, phy- 
sician or clergyman, whom he thoroughly respects, to 
whom he turns with confidence in moments of trial. 
There is no reason, except in case of distinct deteriora- 
tion, why he should not be completely cured; but 
not drugs, but mental influence and will power is the 
important remedy. The siinic is true of drug addic- 
tions, now grown so common in the. United States. 
That country uses more than ten tinics as much opium 
and cocairu; as is required in medicine. The special 
victims of the habits arc those who can easily procure 
the dr^gs — druggists, physicians, and nurses. It is 
quite wisy to cure a drug habit. It is even easier to 
resume it. Relapses take jilace ^causc the patients 
persuade themselves that for this once they need a 
dose of their favourite remedy. One dose leads to 
another, and so the habit is resumed. After a time a 
habit of relapse into the habit develops and is most 
difficult to bn^ak. If tlio patients themselves want to, 
howcjver, it is not hard as a rule to correct these 
h;ibits. Moral factors mean much more than physical. 
Patients must have someone whom they take into 
their confidence, they must live normal, regular lives, 
with long hours in the open air and good hours of 
sleep, and must not be subjected to emotional strains. 
It is almost impossible to break up the habit in an 
actor or a broker, or a gamhkir, because every now 
and then he fc^els the need of the stimulant to enable 
him to accomplish some sudden call in his work. The 
same thing is true of a doctor or a nurse with many 
emergency calls to answer. Often the change of life 
noc(^ssiiiy may be difficult, but jis the wages of the 
drug habit is premature death, it should not be diffi- 
cult to make patients understand the necessity. 

OtluiF habits — dietary, sexual, and 1-he like — must 
be met in just the same way. The patient can be 
helped in the b(iginning by means of drugs. After that 
it depends on his will. His will may be heljied very 
much, however, by having a confidant, a confessor, 
or a physician to whom he go(‘s in relapses, and who 
advises him so that his surroundings may be made 
more favourable. 

Faith Cures and Miracles. — It is often said that 
the cures at shrines and during pilgrimages are mainly 
due to psychotherapy — partly to confident trust in 
Provitlence, and pai-tly to the strong expectancy of 
cure that comes over suggestible persons at the.se times 
and places. Undoubtedly many of the cures reported 
at shrines jind during pilgrimages are of this character. 
An analysis of the records of cures carefully kept — 
as, for instance, at Lourdes — shows, however, that 
the majority of aocepted cures have been in patients 
suffering not from mental persuasions of disease, nor 
from neurosis, nor from sy mpliOms exaggerated by anxi- 
ety, but from such very concrete affections as tuber- 
culosis, diagnosotf by one or more physicians of stand- 
ing, ulcers of various kinds, broken bones that have 
long failed to heal, and other readily demonstrable 
organic affections. When cures are worked in such 
cases, some force beyond that of nature as we know 
it must be at work. The physicians who have been 
most closely in touch with the patients at such shrines 
are those most confident in their expression that they 
have scon miracles take i:J[ace. A visit to a shrine 
like I.rf>urdes is sufficient to convince any phydeian 
that tiierc is something more than psychothefepy, 
though he can see also abundant evidence of p 83 l^ho- 
therapy at work. ' 

Cycleb of PsYCHOTtERAPY. — Our time has seen a 
revival of psychotherapy in many forms. Interest 
in it runs in cycles. It is always most*intense just 
after a period of such devotion to physical science as 
.produces a general impression that at last the mys* 
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tery of life has been discovered. In the reaction that 
folloNts disillusionment mental healing becomes a 
centre of attention. Our phase will lose significance 
as^ircceding phases have done, and a juster estimation 
of the place of bodily and mental factors as co-ordi- 
nate influences for health will recur. 

CuTTEN, Three Thousand Years of Mental Healing (New York, 
1911); Lawuence, Primitive Psychotherapy and Quackery (Bos- 
ton, 1910) (both of theso lack Hyiiipalhy for preceding gcncra- 
tiona) ; Tuke, Influence of the Mind on the Body (London, 1872) 
(subsequent editions enlarged); Deiicum, Rest, Hypntdism, 
Mental Therapeutics (Philadelphia, 1907); Dunois, Menial In- 
fluencein Nervous Disorders (tr. N(tw York, 1907); MilNSTEitBEUG, 
Psychotherapy (Boston, 1909); Psychotherapeutics, a Symposium 
(Boston, 1910); Walsh, Psychotherapy (New York, 1911). 

JaxMES J. Walsu. 

PtoiemsBUS, Claudius. See Geoghap^t and 
THE Church. 

Ptolemais, a titular see in Egypt, metropolis of The- 
bais Sccunda. Ptoleniais owes its name to Ptolemy 
Soter who built it on the site of a village named Si 
(with the article, Psi, whence the Coptic Psoi,or Psoi; 
Arabic Absay; Greek Sois and Syis). The cafiital of 
the nome of Thinite, it supplanted Thebes as capital of 
Thebais; as important as Memphis, its administration 
was cojiied from the Greek system. A special cult in 
honour of the Ptolemys, particularly of its founder, 
Wiis established. In the sixth century it wiis the 
civil metropolis of Thebais Secunda. Le Quien (Oriens 
christianus, II, (305) mentions three bishops: the 
Melitian Ammonius; H(;raclides, present at the Coun- 
cil of Ephesus (431); Isaac, who signed the letter of 
the bishops of Thebais to the Emperor Leo (457) and 
was present at the Council of Constantinople under 
the Patriarch Gennadius. A Greek “Notitia cpis- 
copatuiirn^' refers to the see about 820. It had also 
some Coptic bishops (Zoega, “Catalogus codicum 
copticorum**, 329). The Coptic *^Notitia5 cpiscopa- 
tuum*' do not mention the see, but other Coptic docu- 
ments cite it frc(iuently, and allusion is made to its 
medical school. To-day it is known as M(;nshtyeh‘ or 
Menshah, contains 8000 inhabitants, belongs to the 
district of Girgedj, Province of 8ohag, on the vrestern 
bank of the Nile, and is a railway station betw^cen 
Cairo and Thebes. 

Smith, Did. of Greek and Roman Geogr. (London, 1878), s. v.; 
MCli.er, Notes d Ptolemy, cd. Dtuor, 1, 720; Am^^lineau, Gio- 
graphic de VEgypte d I'dpoque copte (Paris, 1893), 381. 

S. PfiTRIDfcs. 

Ptolemais (Saint-Jean d’ A(^re), a titular metrop- 
olis in Phoenicia Prima, or Maiitima. The city of 
Acre, now Saint-Jean d’Acre, was called Ptolemais in 
281 or 207 b. c., by Ptolemy II, surnamed Philadel- 
phus, and since then this name has subsisted con- 
jointly with the primitive one, at. least as the official 
name. Quite early it possessed a Chri.stian community 
visited by St. Paul (Acts, xxi, 7). . The first bishops 
known arc: Clarus, present about 190 at a council 
held concerning the observance of Easter; ^Eneas, at 
Nicsea, 325, and at Antioch, 341; Nectabus at Con- 
stantinople, 381; Antiochus, frienc^and later adver- 
sary of St. John Chrysostom, and author of some lost 
works; Ilelladius at Ephesus, 431; Paul at Antioch, 
445, and at Chaiccdon, 451; John in 518; George at 
Constantinople, 553 (Lo Quien, “Oriens christianus”, 
II, 813). The sec was a sulTragan of Tyre, which then 
depended on the Patrianihatc of Antioch. With the 
Latin coiiquest the province of Tyre was attached to 
the Patriarchate of Jerusalem. Latin bishops resided 
there, and a list of them from 1133 to 1263 nyiy be 
foun| in Eubcl (ilier. Cath. med. levi, I, 66). From 
this Jatc to the taking of the city by the Arabs in 1291 
the fcsh^ric was governed by the Patriarch of Jeru- 
sa]^. Concerning the titular t>ishops up to •1592 see 
Eubcl, op. cit., I, also II, 88; III, 105. The official 
-fist of the Roman Curia (Rome, 1884) does not men- 
tion Ptolemais as a bishopric, but it may have been 
known as an archbishopric. The Greeks elevated the 
see to the rank of metropolitan depending on the 


Patriarchate of Jerusalem. This occurred before 1672, 
when Joasaph, present at the Council of Jerusalem, 
was qualifi^ as metropolitan; the same conditions 
now exist. The Melkite, or Greek, mctro]5oli^ num- 
bers 10,0(X) faithful, 36 priests, 30 churches or chapels, 
17 schools, 3 orphanages, and a monastery of 23 monks. 
There is a Latin parish directed by the Franciscans, 
a hospital, school for boys, the Ladies of Nazareth 
with a school, and a Protestant school and hospital 
of the Church Missionary Society. 

Vailhi£ in Diet, d'hist. ddegiog. eccl. (Parifl, 1910), s. v. Acre, 
Saint- Jean d\ with an important bibliography. 

S. PilTRIoks. 

Ptolemy of Lucca. See Bartholomew of Lucca. 

Ptolemy the Gnostic, a heretic of the second 
century and personal disciple of Valentinus. He wm 
probably still living about 180. No other certain 
details are known of his life; Ilarnack’s suggestion 
that he was identical with the Ptolemy spoken of 
by St. Justin is as yet unproved (Text. u. Unter- 
such. New. Scr. XIII, Anal. z. tilt. Gcsch. d. Chr.). 
He was, with Heracloon, the principal writer of the 
Italian or Western school of Valcntinian Gnosticism, 
llis works have reached us in an incomplete form as 
follows: fl) a fragment of an ext'getical writing 
preserved by Irenteus (Adv. Ilanr., 1, viii, 5); (2) a 
letter to Flora, a Christian lady, not otherwise known 
to us. This letter is found in the works of Epiphanius 
(liter. XXX I II, 3-7). It was written in response 
to Flora’s inquiry concerning the origin of the Law 
of the Old Testtiment. This law, Ptolorny states, 
cannot be attributed to the supreme God, nor to the 
devil; nor does it proceed from one Itiw-givcr. A 
ptirt of it is the w’ork of an inferior god; the second 
part is due to Moses, and the third to the elders of 
the Jewish pi^ople. Three different sections are to 
be distinguished even in the part ascribed to the in- 
ferior god: (1) The absolutely pure legislation of 
the Decalogue which was not destroyed, but fulfilled 
by the Saviour; (2) the laws mixed with evil, like 
the right of retaliation, which were abolished by the 
Saviour because they were incompatible with His 
nature; (3) the section which is typical and sym- 
bolical of the higher world. It includes such pre- 
cepts as circumcision, fasting, and was raised by the 
Saviour from a sensible to a spiritual plane. The god 
who is the author of the law, in so far as it is not the 
product of human effort, is the demiurge who occupies 
a middle position between the Supreme God and the 
devil. He is the creator of the universe, is neither 
perfect, nor the author of evil, but ought to be called 
just. In his interpretation of the universe, Ptolemy 
resorted to a fantastic system of cons. Thirty of 
these, as he believes, rule the higher world, the pleroma. 
This system becomes the basis of a wild exegesis 
which discovers in the prologue of St. John’s Gospel 
the first Ogdoad. (See Gnosticism.) 

IiiENiKua, Adv. UcET., I, no. i-viii; Lipbius in Did. Christ. 
Biog., s. V. Ptolemtvus, I. 

N. A. Webfr. 

Publican, in the Gospels, is derived from the 
publicanus of the Vulgate, and si^ifies a member or 
employee of the Roman financial companies who 
farmed the taxes. From the time of the Republic 
the Roman State relieved itself of the trouble of 
collecting the taxes in the provinces by putting up 
the taxes of each in a lump sum to auction. The 
highest bidder received the authorization to extort the 
sum from the province in question. Such a system 
afforded ample opportunity for rapacious exaction.s 
on the part of the company and its officials, and 
the abuses were often intolerable. On account of 
these, and more, perhaps, because of the natural though 
impotent Jewish hatred] of the Roman supremacy, 
those of the Jews who ifound it profitable thus to 
serve the foreign rulers \\ere objects of execration to 
their countrymen. In tn^^os^l narrative we find 
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them as a class habitually coupled with “siimera” 
and the heathen”. The attitude of Christ towards 
this, as well as other despised classes, was that of an 
uplifKng %ympathy. One great reproach cMt upon 
Him by His enemies, the self-righteous Scribes and 
Pharisees, was His friendship for, and association with 
publicans and sinners; and consistently with this 
conduct it pleased Him to choose as one of the twelve 
Apostles Levi or Matthew the Publican (Matt., 
ix, 9). 

Maa.s, Comment, of Gospel of St. Afatthew (New York, 1898); 
Dietrich, Die rechtliche Natur der Societas publicanorum (Meis- 
sen, 1889); Thibault, Les douanes chez les Romaina (Paris, 1888). 

James F. Driscoll. 

Public Honesty (Decency), a diriment matri- 
monial impediment consisting in a relationship, which 
arises from a valid betrothal, or from a marriage ap- 
proved by the Ciiurch but not consummated. Mar- 
riage between the persona afTected by this impediment, 
as described below^ is null; were it possible for them 
to marry they might be exposed to incontincncy, 
owing particularly to their intimacy and familiar 
intercourse. 

Traces of this impediment arc found under another 
name in Roman law, since according to Modestinus 
(D. XXIII, ii, 42, De ritu nuptiarum) not only what 
is lawful, but likewise what is eminently fitting, is to 
be observed in entering into wedlock. Hence in 
Roman law affinity arising from a valid marriage, 
whether consummated or not, constituted a diriment 
impediment between the affined in all degrees through- 
out the direct line, and to the second degree (civil 
method of computing) in the indirect or oblique line. 
Moreover, there was a quasi-affinity, which, for the 
safeguarding of public morals, rendered matrimony 
mill and void : (1 ) between a man and his stepdaughter 
or between a woman and her stepson; (2) between a 
woman and the son or father of her betrothed, and 
conversely between a man and the daughter or mother 
of his affianced (D. XXIII, ii, 12 and 14); (3) lastly, 
between persons affined through concuoinage (loc. 
cit., 14; and D. XXXVIII, x, 7). 

The Church, imitating this legislation, admits an 
impediment, which, in her estimation, is required by 
public decency or good morals. In canon law^ carnal 
intercourse, licit or otherwise, is the principle of 
affinity; in Roman law, it is valid marriage, whether 
consummated or not. Public honesty then coin-t 
cides at times with the affinity of the Romans, at 
times with their quasi-affinity. The institution of this 
impediment is sometimes attributed, but wrongly, to 
Boniface VIII. It doubtless owes its existence not to 
a positive law, but to custom, and probably dates 
back to the twelfth century (Ilcrardi, III, dies. II, 
cap. iii). Canons xi, xiv, xv (Caus. II, Q. ii) in 
Gratian’s Decretum, indicating an earlier existence of 
this impediment, are apocryphal (Gasparri, “De 
Matrimonio”, n. 801). 

According to our present legislation (Trent, Sees. 
XXIV, cap. iii, De Ref. Matr.) the impediment of 
public honesty arises from a valid betrothal be- 
tween the male party to the contract and the blood 
relatives of the woman in the first degree (mother, 
daughter, sister), and conversely between the woman 
and the blood relatives of the man in the same degree 
(father, son, brother). Once existing, the impediment 
always remains, even though the betrothal is lawfully 
broken (see Betroth aiJ. It is to be noted that be- 
trothal, to be valid, must now (“Ne temere” of Pius 
X) be in writing, signed by the contracting parties 
and by the ordinary, or a parish priest within his own 
territory, or two witnesses. If one or the other of the 
contracting parties is unable to write, an additional 
witness is required. If tlip betrothal is conditional, 
the impediment does not JHrise till the condition is 
verified. • . . . / 

Second, this imp^edirn'rlft, for a stronger reason, is 


begotten by a marriage contract, not perfected by 
carnal relations — and this, too, though the marriage 
be invalid, unless the invalidity be due to lack of 
lawful consent. By carnal intercourse public decency 
gives way to affinity, and, though some deny this* all 
admit that in a petition for a dispensation it is suffi- 
cient to express the impediment of affinity, while pub- 
lic decency, if it still exist, is understood. 

A civil marriage does not give rise to this impedi- 
ment (S. C. C., 17 March, 1879), nor does public de- 
cency beget a second impediment prejudicial to a 
former betrothal; namely, a betrothal or marriage 
(unless consummated) with the mother, sister, or 
daughter of an affianced penson does not prohibit the 
keeping of one’s troth to the said person. Since the 
impediment of public decency is of ecclesiastical 
origin, it follows that the Church may dispense from 
it, ana that it docs not affect unbaptized persons, even 
though later they become Christians. A dispensa- 
tion from “Disparity of Worship” includes one in 
public decency, where the baptized party requires 
such. Finally it is apparent that this impediment 
may be multiplied in the same person, as, for instance, 
if one were to enter into betrothal with several women 
related by blood in the first degree. 

Gabpauri. De Matrimonio (Paris, 1904); Si.ater, A Alanval of 
Aforal Theology t II (New York, 1908), 306; and all manuals of 
canon law. 

A. B. Meehan. 

Public Schools. See Schools. 

Puebla, Archdiocese of. Sec Tlaxcala. 

Pueblo Indians. — Name: From the Spanish word 
meaning “village” or “town”. A term used collec- 
tively to designate those Indians of central New 
Mexico and north-east Arizona, of sedentary and agri- 
cultural habits and dwelling in ptTmanent communal 
stone-built or adobe liouses, as distinguished from the 
surrounding tribes of ruder culture and roving habit. 
The name is strictly a cultural designation, without 
linguistic or proper tribal significance, although in 
former times each group of pueblos speaking the same 
language or dialect appears to liave constituted a 
loose confederacy, or “province” as termed by the 
Spaniards. 

Divisions and Lanouagbs: The ancient area of 
Pueblo culture, as indicated by the numerous prehis- 
toric ruins, extended from about the Arkansas and 
Grand rivers, in Colorado and Utah, southw'ard in- 
definitely into Mexico, and from about central Ari- 
zona eastward almost across the Texas Panhandle. 
This area seems to have been gradually narrowed 
down by pressure of the invading wild tribes from the 
north and east : Apache, N avaho, Ute, and Comanche 
— ^and by the slow drying up of the country, until 
at the beginning of the historic period in 1540 the 
Pueblo population centred chiefly on the upper Pecos 
and Rio Grande and about Zufii in New' Mexico, and 
upon the Hopi fnesas in north-east Arizona. The in- 
habited pueblos at that date probably numbered close 
to one hundred, with an approximate population not 
far from 50,000, as against 25 now occupied, with a 
total population in 1910 of 11,153. This does not in- 
clude the two small Americanized pueblos of Isleta 
del Sur (Texas) and Senecd (Mexico), in the immediate 
neighbourhood of El Paso, which might* bring the 
totm up to a few more than 11,200 souls. With the 
exception of these two, all but the seven Hppi pueblos 
(including Hano) are in New Mexico. In alf^ there 
were represented seven languages of four distinct 
linguistic stocks, classified as follows: 1 

Tanoan Stock: * > 

la. Tewa group (“Teguas province”) 1910 A. D. 

1 Hano (with Hopi, Arizoita) . about Ik^ . 

2 N ambe about 95 

3 Pojoaque (recently extinct) ♦ 

4 San Ildefonso 110 


I 
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6 

San Juan 


404 

• 

6 

Santa Clara 


277 


7 

Tesuque 

. . . about 

75 

lb. 

Tano group (“Tanos province” 

) practi- 




cally extinct. 



2. 

Tiqua 

group (“Tiguex province 




1 

Isleta 

. . . about 

980 


2 

Isleta del Sur (Texas, 

Mexican- 




ized) 

. . . . about 

40 


3 

Picurio 

. . . .about 

75 


4 

Sandia 


78 


5 

Taos 


515 


3. Piro group (“Piros province”, “Tomjiras . 

province”), practically extinct; 
Scnecu, Mex, Mcxicanized. 

Tanoan stock, continued : * 

4. Jeincz group (“ Jcmes or Emcr province ”, 

” Pecos province ”) 1910 a. d. 

1 Jemcz about 430 

2 Pecos (extinct, 1838) 

Keresan stock (“Quirix or Quires province”): 

la. JGastern group: 

1 Cochiti about 280 

2 San Felipe 514 

3 Santa Ana 211 

4 Santo Domingo 819 

5 Sia 119 


lb. Western group: 

1 Acorna, etc about 745 


Zuniaii stock (“Cibola province”): 

1 Zuni, etc 1640 

Shoshonean stock: 

Hopi group (“Tusayan province”): 

1 Mishongnovi about 175 

2 Oraibi “ 780 

3 Shijanlovi “ 140 

4 Shongopovi “ 250 

5 Sichornovi “ 130 

6 Walpi “ 200 

7 llano (of Tewa group) “ 125 


History: The history of the Pueblo tribes begins 
in 1539 with the expedition of the Franciscan monk, 
Marcos di Niza, who, lured by rumours of great cities 
in the North, set out from Mexico, accompanied by 
some Indian guides and by a negro survivor of the 
ill-fated Nawaez expedition, and after crossing the 
great deserts that intervened, arrived within sight of 
Zuhi, planted a cross and dedic^vtcd the country to 
St. Francis, and returned with the news of his dis- 
covery. A powerful expedition w’as at once organized 
under Francisco Vasquez de Coronado, for the con- 
quest of the new country. In July, 1540, after nearly 
live months’ march, the advance guard reached the 
principal Zuhi town, which was .taken by storm. 
Exploring i)artie8 were sent out in every direction, 
over to the lloj)i,the Colorado, and the buffalo plains, 
anti the expedition finally went into winter quarters 
at Puaray, among the Tigua (Tigue* province) about 
the present Bernalillo, North Mexico, on the Rio 
Grande. The province was rich and populous, having 
twelve pueblos yfiih perhaps 8000 souls. The Indians 
were at first friendly, but the arbitrary conduct of ^he 
Spaniards soon provoked hostility and resistance, 
which was put down with terrible atrocity, one 
hundred surrendered prisoners being burnt at the 
stake, or shot down as they attempted to escape, and 
hundreds or thousands of Others being butchered in a 
determined struggle. Corontido penetrated as far as 
QuivJra (the Wichita country), in central Kansas, 
wheK Fr. Juan de Padilla remained to evangelize the 
nappes (sec Wichita). After another winter in 
Tj^ex, which remained hostile, with explorations 
^.jTOong the J«»nez, Piros»and other tribes, the exp^i- 
tion returned to Mexico in the spring of 1542. Besides 
Fr. Padilla with the Wichita, Fr. Uus de Escalona 
remained behind at Pecos (“Cicuye”) and Brother 


Juw de la Cruz at Puaray. The first, and it is be 
lieved, all three, were killed by the Indians, being the 
first missionary martyrs within the United States. 
Unl^ otherwise noted, all the Catholic mit&ion work- 
ers in the Pueblo remon arc Franciscans. 

No other entry of the Pueblo country was made 
until 1581, when Fr. Augustin Rodriguez asked and 
received permission for the undertaking. Accom- 

E anied by two other priests, Frs. Santa Maria anil 
topez, with an escort of about twenty Indians and 
soldiers under Francisco Charnuscado, he reached 
Tiguex late in the year. The escort was apparently 
' frightened by the hostile attitude of the natives, but 
the priests reinained, and all three soon afterward met 
the fate of their predecessors, being killed by the Tigua. 
In an attempt to ascertain the details of their death, 
and possibly recover their remains, a volunteer ex- 
plorer, Don Antonio F^spejo, accompanied by Fr. 
Bernardino Beltran, in the next year led a small 
expedition over the same route up the Rio Grande. 
Having accomplished this purpose he wont on, visiting 
almost every Pueblo tribe from the Pecos to the Hopi, 
finally reaching Mexico in the fall of 1583. Late in 
1590 a strong expedition under Castano do Sosa 
ascended the Rio Grande, stormed Pecos and visited 
a large number of puebloSy w^hose inhabitants either 
fled or made submission. One or two later contraband 
c^editions seem to have reached the buffalo plains. 
The real conquest of the country ivas accomplished 
in 1598-9 by Juan de Onate of Zacatecas, with 400 
men, including commissary Fr. Alonso Martinez and 
nine other Franciscans, who traversed the whole 
region to beyond the Ilopi, generally establishing 
friendly relations with the natives, and organizing 
regular forms of government, >vith a priest in each 
district. A massacre of a Spanish detachment at the 
almost inaccessible cliff town of Acoma resulted in 
the storming of the pueblo and the slaughter of most 
of the inhabitants, 24 January, 1599. In 1005 Santa 
F6 was founded as the capital of New Mexico. 

In 1617 eleven Franciscan churches had been built 
and 14,000 natives baptized. In 1621 Fr. Alonso de 
Benavides arrived as first custodian with 27 more 
Franciscans. In 1627 over 34,000 Indians had been 
baptized and 43 churches built, and 46 fathers and a 
number of laymen were at work. To Fr. Benavides 
we owe the “Memorial”, the standard authority on 
early ^ New Mexico and its missions, published at 
Maurid in 1630. Fr. Geronimo Salmeron, of the same 
period, is the author of a “Doctrina” in the Jemez 
language and of a valuable “Relaciones de Nuevo 
Mexico”. In 1630 there were about 50 friars serving 
over OCX) Indians in over 90 pueblos grouped into 
25 mission jurisdictions, the work including even a 
part of the wild Apache and the unidentified Jumana 
in the eastern plains. 

Shortly afterward began the difficulties between the 
administration and the missionaries, which led up to 
the great disaster of 1680. Revolts at various times 
of the Jemez, Tewa, Piros, and others were harshly 
repressed by the governors. Taos planned a general 
rising and several missionaries vrere killed. F>om 
about 1670 the Apache and Navaho raids became a 
constant check to Pueblo prosperity. The trouble 
culminated in August of 1680 in a general rising of all 
the Pueblos, with a few exceptions, under Pop6, a 
Tewa chief of San Juan.^ Nearly four hundred Span- 
iards were^ killed, including twenty-one of the thirty- 
three missionaries then in the country ; every mission 
was destroyed, with furnishings and records; Governor 
Otermin was b^ieged in Santa F6, and finally compelled 
to withdraw with every Spaniard in the country into 
Mexico. Many of the Indians abandoned their 
l^blos and built new towns in inaccessible regions. 
For twelve years the Puevlos retained their independ- 
.ence until the reconquestpf the country by Diego de 
Yarzas in 1692-4. In Zui^ .^lon^was found any in- 
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dication of former Christian teaching. The sacred 
vessels of the slain priests had been carefully preserved 
and caiidlfs were still burning upon the altar. The 
reconqucst was assured by the retaking of Santa F6 
from the hostile Tano, and the slaughter or enslave- 
ment of all the defenders, 29 December, 1693, but a 
spirited resistance was kept up by the various tribes, 
even at heavy loss, for nearly a year longer. The de- 
feated hostiles were compclleti to return to their 
abandoned towns or to gather into new ones, as their 
conquerors dictated. A part of the Yewa, who had 
fled from the Rio Grande to the far distant Uopi, 
remained with their protectors and now constitute 
the pueblo of Hano, still retaining their distinct cus- 
toms and language. In June, 1696, half the pueblos 
rose again, killing five missionaries and a number of 
other Spaniards, but were finally reduced to sub- 
mission. The missions were re-established among all 
but the Hopi, who showed such determined hostility 
to Christianity as to destroy one of their own towns, 
Awatobi, and massacre or enslave the entire popula- 
tion for having consented to receive missionaries 
(1700). Sporadic outbreaks and alarms continued 
for many years, together with increjisingly bold in- 
roads by the wild tribes. In a special junta held in 
1714 the missionaries, against the civil and military 
authorities, defended the right of the Christian Indians 
to carry arms and paint their bodies. From 1719 to 
1745 the Jesuits of Arizona made efforts to secure 
official charge of the Hopi, but without success. In 
1747 an expedition against the wild Coinanches, who 
had raided Pecos and other eastern pueblos, killed 107, 
captured 206 and took nearly 1000 horses. 

In 1750 the hostility of the civil administration to 
the missionaries resulted in two counter reports, in 
one of which the Franciscans were accused of neglect- 
ing their duties, and it wivs recommended that the 
number of missions be reduced, while in the other the 
missionaries accused the governor and civil officers of 
all sorts of crimes and oppressions against the Indians. 
In 1748 Villasenor reported 18 principal missions, 
besides visiting stations representing a total of nearly 
9400 Indians. Only a part of these, however, could 
be considered as actual Christians. Pecos and Zuili 
were the most important, the one with 1000 and the 
other with 20(K) Indians, and each with two resident 
missionaries. In 1776 the Franciscan Fr. Francisco 
Garces ascended the Colorado to the obdurate Hopi, 
but was refused even a shelter. In 1780 Governor 
Anza took advantage of a terrible famine in the tribe 
to induce a few of them to remove to the miasion 
pueblos (see Hopi). In this same year, 1780-1, besides 
the famine and X)estilence which nearly exterminate 
the Hopi, the smallpox carried off over 5000 Indians 
of the mission pueblos, in consequence of which the 
governor in 1782 officially reduced the number of 
missions by eight, despite the protests of the friars. 

Bancroft: “It should be noted that the New 
Mexican missions were radically different from the 
Californian establishments of later years. Practi- 
cally, except in being subject to their provincial and 
paid by the king, instead of being under the bishop 
and supported by parochial fees, these friars were mere 
parish priests in charge of Indian pueblos. There 
were no mission estates, no temporalities managed by 
the padres, and except in petty matters of religious 
obse^ance the latter had no authority over the 
n^phytes. At each pueblo the padre had a church, 
where he preached and tauglit and said Mass. With 
the performance of these routine duties, and of those 
connected with baptism, man iage and burials, he was 
generally content. The Indians, for the most part 
willingly, tilled a little piece of land for him, tumisning 
aim a few servants from \fcek to week for his house- 
hold service and that of thx: church. He was in most 
instances a*kind-hear1.ed ipfin, a friend of his Indians,- 
spending much of on them or on the church. 


'pie Indians were in no sense Christians, but they 
liked the padre in comparison with other Spaniards, 
and were willing to comply with certain harmless 
church formalities (sic), which they neither understood 
nor cared to understand.” Of the freouent charges 
brought against them he says, “with all their short- 
comings, the padres were better men than their 
enemies.” Official reports of this later period repre- 
sent the Indians as constantly victimized by the 
traders and the Spaniards generally. 

About the year 1800 the missions still existing were 
eleven, viz: at Sia (Asuncion), Isleta (San Agustin), 
Laguna (San Jos6), Picures (San Lorenzo), San Felipe, 
San Juan, Dandia (Asumpeion or Dolores), Poynaque 
(Guadfdupe), Santa Clara, Santo Domingo, Toros 
(San Geronimo), Zufii (Guadalupe). “Visitas” were 
Acoma, Cochiti (San Buenaventura), Galisteo, Jemes 
San Diego), Namb6 (San Francisco), Pecos (Los 
Angeles), San Felipe, San Ildefonso, Santa Ana, 
Tesuque. With the increase of the Spanish poj)iila- 
tion and the steady decrease of the Indians in im- 
portance as well as in number, the missions also de- 
clined, and in 1811 there were but five missionaries in 
nineteen pueblos of New Mexico. The establishment 
of the Republic of Mexico in 1821 tended further to 
weaken the mission support. In 1832 there wen* still 
five resident missionaries. There was no “seculariza- 
tion”, as in California, because th.ere was iiotliing to 
confiscate. In 1837 a part of the Pueblos att i injited 
a revolution, and elected Jose Gonzalez of Taos an 
governor, but were defeated in the following January 
and the Indian loader taken and shot. In January, 
1847, the same Indians of I'tios resisted the newly 
established American government, killing Goveinor 
Charles Bent and about twenty other Americans, but 
were finally defeated, their pat Wo bedng stormed, about 
150 of their m(;n killed, and several others exi cuted. 
With some unimportant exceptions tlie Pueblos have; 
since remained quietly under American rujij, the tr(‘;it y 
of Cession having conferred upon them tlio theoretic 
right of citizenship, with which however they seldom 
concern themselves, their affaiis being administerecl 
through the Indian Office, and their pueblo lands being 
secured under old Spanish grants confirmed by act of 
Congress in 1858. Other legislation left tliem prac- 
tically disfranchised. “They never cost tlic govern- 
ment a dollar of warlike cxj)enditure, and they re- 
ceived much less aid from the civil department than 
any of tlie hostile tii^»s.” In 1853 they suffered again 
from smallpox. With the changing conditions the 
pueblos lost their mission chara(;ter, the oM Francis- 
cans being replaced by secular priests. 

Excepting the Hopi of Arizona and about one-half 
of the people of Laguna, most of the Pueblo Indians 
are still under Catholic influence and at least nomi- 
nally Catholic, although a majority undoubtedly still 
adhere to their ancient rites. Every pueblo is servecl 
cither by a resident or visiting priest, inchuling several 
Franciscans, wit5i frequent instruction by sisters from 
Santa Fd or Bernalillo. Some of the old churches, 
however, are in ruinous condition and visits from the 
pijest are at long intervals. Besides a number of 
Government schools there is a Catholic day school at 
Jem^, conducted by Franciscan Sisters and the two 
flourishing boarding-schools of Saint Catherine's at 
Santa Fd, in charge of the Sisters of the Ble&sed Sacra- 
ment, and Ixiretto at Bc|nalillo, under the Sisters of 
Lorqtto. Of Protestant work, past and present, the 
most important is that of the Presbyteriafis, at 
Laguna, begun about 1876 by Rev. John MenaA, who 
is the author of several booklets in the lanjhiage. 
Althoilgh very few bf the adult Pueblos spea^any 
Ei^lish, a large number speak Spanish fluently. 

Home Life and Indu8tr#e8: The primitive PuebI'' . 
culture stood alone. It centred about the house, an 
immense communal structure, sometimes in part 
several stories high, of many rectangular rooms and 
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narrow passage ways, of varying sizes and directions, 
with.flat roofs which served as working or resting 
places, or as observation points for ceremonial occa- 
sions. The houses of the pueblo were usually built 
afound a central open space or plaza in the middle of 
which was the “kiva” (Spanish “cstufa”) or sunken 
rock-hewn chamber dedicated to the sacred secret 
rites of the various priesthoods. For better defence 
against the wild tribes the outer walls were frequently 
solid, without door or window opening, entrance being 
effected by means of ladders — one on the outside for 
ascending to the flat roof, and another descending 
into the interior through a doorway in the roof itself. 
The material was either cut sandstone or volcanic tufa, 
faced with adobe, or adobe blocks of sun-baked clay. 
The roofs were of timbers reinforced with cornstalks 
laid in clay. The fire-place was in the centre or in 
the corner, and the smoke escaped through the door- 
way in the roof. At one end of the principal living- 
room was a low stone enclosure fitted with stone slabs 
of various smoothness and set slanting, on which the 
corn was ground into meal by means of stone metatea. 
The “cliff dwelling” and the “cave dwelling” of the 
same region were simply variant forms of the same 
structure, from which the modern Pueblo house dif- 
fers but very little. The prehistoric “cliff-dwellers” 
were in many cases the ancestors of the Pueblos of 
to-day. The Hopi, in fact, are still true cliff-dwellers, 
their villages being set, for defensive purposes, upon 
the summits of mesas several hundred feet above the 
surrounding desert. 

Their main dependence was agriculture assisted by 
irrigation^ corn and beans being the principal crops, 
with “dale”, pumpkins, native cotton and tobacco, 
and, later, peaches introduced by the old missionaries. 
In spite of their arid surroundings they were indus- 
trious and successful farmers. Thejr also hunted to 
some extent, particularly jackrabbits, which were 
taken by circle “drives” m which whole communities 
participated. Fish was never eaten. The dog was 
the only domestic animal, with the exception of the 
turkey and eagle occiusionally kept for feathers. As 
weavers and potters they excelled all other tribes 
north of Mexico, their pottery being particularly 
beautiful in ornamentation, finish, and general work- 
manship. Their native cotton is now superseded by 
wool. They also made a great variety of baskets, the 
basket plaques of the Hopi being especially artistic. 
The men were expert carvers in wood . Their ordinary 
dress was of deerskin, with elabdVate fabrics of woven 
cotton for ceremonial occasions; fabrics of woven 
yucca fibre were also used in ancient times. Blankets 
of woven strips of rabbit skin were worn in winter. 
In summer the men went practically naked except for 
the brcechcloth and children under ten years were 
seldom clothed. Necklaces, earrings, and other orna- 
ments of shell, turquoise, and more recently of worked 
coin silver, were worn by both sexes. The hair was 
cut off above the eyes in front, and .either bunched up 
behind by the men, or at the side by the women, the 
unmarried girls being distinguished by a special hair 
arrangement. The women alone were the potters and 
breadmakers, but both sexes shared in fanning, 
house-building, weaving and basket making. Weapons 
were the bow and arrow, lance, club, and knife, with 
a boomerang club for killing jackrabbits and shields 
for ceremonial occasions. 

Organization and Religion. — All the Pueblo 
tribes had the clan system, some having as many as 
twmty or more clans, with descent generally, but not 
alyays, in the mother. Monogamy was the rule, un- 
IjTe the condition in most tribes in the IJnit^ed States 
^ -nd northward, and the woman was the virtual owner 
'^of both th<^ house and the garden, with correspond- 
ingly higher status than in other tribes. Each pueblo 
was an independent and separate community, the 
only larger bond being similarity of language or cus- 


tom, the chief being simply the executive of the priest- 
hoods. In some there is said to havrr been a 

summer and a winter chief. Since Spanish tinu s the 
town government is vested in an elcH:ti\;^^ chief or 
governor, a vice-chief and a council. Practically all 
affairs of importance — war, medicine, hunting, agri- 
culture, etc. — were controlled by the numerous 
priesthoods or secret sociiitics, whose puldic cere- 
monies rnadii up a large and picturesque part of 
Pueblo life. Among these ceremonies the Snake 
Dance of the Hopi is probably most wid(;ly known. 
Their religion was an animism, with special appeal to 
the powers supposed to control the rain, the growing 
crops, hunting, ami war. Some of their ritual myths 
were of great lengt h and full of poetic imagery, while 
somcof their ceremonials were of high dramatic char- 
acter, often interwoven with features of the grossest 
obscenity. Special regard was paid also to the (cardi- 
nal points, to which were ascribed both sox and colour. 
Belief in witchcraft was universal and witch execu- 
tions were of frecimmt occurrence. The dead were 
buried in the ground. In temperann'iit the Pueblos 
were, and still are, peaceable, kindly, indiist rious, and 
of rather jovial disposition. Their outward life has 
b(K5n but little changed by the white man's civilization 
beyond the addition of a few conveniences in hous(j- 
keeping and working methods, and the majority still 
hold tenaciously to fheir old beliefs and ceremonials 
(see also Hopi Indians). 

The literature upon the Pueblo Indians and region 
is so voluminous that it is only possible to note a few 
of the works most readily available. 

BANCitoi*^, Native. Races (of the Pacific States) — Wiki Tribes 
(San Francisco, 1886); Arizonaaml New Mexico (San Fran- 

cisco, 1889); Bandklikr, nuinoroiis papers in publications of 
ArchajoloRioMl Institute of Ainc?rira ((!Jarnl)ri(lKc and Boston, 
1881-92) ; Bourkb, Snake Dance, of the Min/uis (New York, 1889) ; 
Bureau of Oath. Tnd. Missions, annual Rc[)ls. of Dirivtor, Wash- 
ipgton; CoMMiHHioNER OK Ini>. Affairs, annual Hopt.s. (Wash- 
ington); CiTHHiNO, Zufli Fetiches in .second U(‘pl. Bureau Am. 
Ethnology (Washington, 1SS8); Idem, Zuili Creation Mjfihs, 
13th do. (WnshuiKton, 1890); Fewkes, Tu.'iaijnn Stuike Cere’- 
monies in lOih Ilcpt. Bur. Am. Ethn. (WashinKton, 1897); 
Idem, Tusayan Flute and Snake Ceremonies, 19th do., II (Washing- 
ton, 1900); Idem, Ifopi Katcinns, 21at do. (VV'asliington, 1903); 
Idem, Two Summers’ Work in Pueblo Ruins, 22d do. (VVashington, 
1904), I; Idem, in Journal Am. Kthn. and Arch., I-IV (Boston and 
Now York, 1891-4); Hodoe, in //ajidbook of Am. Inds. etc., I-II, 
Bur. Am. Ethn. (Washington, 1908-10); IIoi.mes, Pottery of the 
Ancient Pueblos in 4th Ropt. Bur. Am. F.thn. (Wa-shington, 1880); 
Lummis, The Man Who Married the Moon, I*u«fV)lo folk stories 
(New York, 1894); Mindeleff, A Study of Pueblo Architeclure 
in 8th Ropt. Bur. Am. Ethn. (Washington, 1891); .Stevenson, 
The Sin in llthdo. (Washington, 1893); Idem, The Zuili Indians 
in 2.3d do. (W'ashington, 1904); Voth, various Hopi papers in 
publications Field Columbian Museum (Chicago, 1901-5); 
WiNSHiP, The Coronado Expedition in 14th Ropt. Bur. Am. Ethn., 
I (Washington, 1890). 

James Mooney. 

Puerto Viejo, Diocese of. See Poutoviego. 

Puget, Pierre, painter, sculptor, architect, and 
naval constructor, b. at Marseilles, 31 Oct., 1622; d. 
there 2 Dec., 1691. At fourtt^cn he was apprenticed 
to a shipbuilder and showed much talent. In 1637 
he set out on foot for Italy, and found work with the 
duke’s cabinet-maker in Florence. Later at Rome he 
studied painting under Pietro da Cortona. In 1643 
he returned to France, and vras summoned to Toulon 
to build a man-of-war. In 1646 he was again in Italy 
as assistant to a religious of the Feuil hints, whom 
Anne of Austria hail commissioned to make drawings 
of all the principal monuments of antiquity. Puget’s 
attention thus directed to architecture. In 1653 
he was back in France, painting altar-pieces for differ- 
ent churches, the “Annunciation and Visitation” 
(Aix); the “Salvator Mundi”, the “Baptism of Con- 
stantine and of Clovis” (Marseilles). Some pictures 
believed to be his are probably the work of his son 
Frangois. In 1660 Fouquet sent him to Carrara to 
buy marble for his pala^. After the fall of Fouquet, 
Puget lingered in GenojKlong enough to execute many 
works: “St. Sebastian “B. jLlexander Sauli”; a 
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“Madonna’* for the Balbi; another for the Carrega; 
“St. Philip Neri”; the “Rape of Helen”, Palazzo 
Spinola; a relief of the “Assumption” for the Duke 

of Mantua. His 
sculptures in the 
Ijouvre are “Her- 
cules”, “Janus 
and the Earth”, 
“Perseus deliver- 
ing Andromeda”, 
“Milo of Cro- 
tona”, “Alex- 
ander and Di- 
^enes”. At the 
CS)nsigne, Mar- 
seilles, is his 
“Plague of Mi- 
lan”. Architec- 
tural works arc 
the door and bal- 
cony of the Hotel 
de Ville, Toulon; 
the fish market, 
Marseilles; he al- 
so commenced the 
Church and Hos- 
pice of Charity 
in that city, but left it unfinished at his death. 

liXGnANrjE, Pierre Puget, peintre, eculpleur, arehitecte (Paris, 
ISOS); Cwnii^\n\, Storin della ScuUnra (Venice, ISl.!); Henry, 
Sur hi tie et lea auvrea de P. Puget (Toulon, 1853). 

M. L. Handley. 



Pierre Puget 


Pugh, Georoe Ellis, jurist and statesman, b. 
at Cincinnati, O., 28 November, 1822; d. there, 19 
July, 1876. He was the son of Lot Puph and Rachel 
Anthony. Educated at M iami University, Oxford, O., 
graduating A.M. in 1843, he was admitted to the bar 
of the Supreme Court of Ohio in 1844, and won 
high repute as a lawyer in Cincinnati, where he prac- 
tised. lie served in the Mexican War, 29 April, 1847- 
1 April, 1848, as captain Co. F., 4th Ohio V. I., and 
as aide-de-camp to General Lane, being commended 
for bravery at Atlexco, 19 Oct., 1847. He was a mem- 
ber of the Ohio House of Representatives from Hamil- 
ton County, 1848-9; city solicitor, Cincinnati, 1850; 
attorney-general. State of Ohio, 1852-54; and was 
elected to the United States Senate from Ohio, 3 Dec., 
1855-3 March, 1861. He was the first native of Ohio 
to sit in that body. His principal services were in the 
committees on public lands and on the Judiciary. 
Displaying great ability in discussion of the measures 
arising froni the question of slavery and in the or- 
ganization of the territories of Kansas and Nebraska, 
he supported Douglass’s doctrine of popular sover- 
eignty, anti was defeated for re-election to the Senate 
in 1 sru by Chase. He was delegate in 1860 to the Char- 
It'ston-Baltirnore Convention of the Democratic party, 
act ing as chairman of Ohio delegation and supporting 
the nomination of Douglass. The reply to Yancey on 
the slavery question was most effective. Yancey 
blamtMl tile northern, delegates for “admitting slavery 
to be wrong arul thus surrendering the very citadel of 
their argument”. Pugh an.swercd: “You mistake us; 
we will not do so.” lie defined the position of the 
northern democrats, setting out that while they were 
not opposed to the institution of slavery in the states 
where it existed, they were unalterably opi^osed to its 
extension into any free state and any territory with- 
out the untrammelled consent of the residents thereof, 
as ascertained by an appeal to the ballot. 

During the Civil War he advocated the exercise of 


every constitutional power by the Government to 
preserve the Union. Defeated for Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of Ohio in 1863, and for representative to the 
29th Congress in the 1st Ohfc district in 1864, he was 
elected a delegate to the coiJtitutional convention of 
Ohio in 1872,* but dtelined serve. His most noted 


legal argument was the appeal in habeas corpus pro 
ceilings on behalf of Vallandigham in 1863. •The 
question involved was the power and duty of the 
court to free Vallandigham held in confinement under 
a military order. Pugh urged release on the grourfd 
that the civil courts of Ohio and of the United States 
were open and unimpeded in Ohio and that only 
through proceedings in them, anti not by the exercise 
of militaiy authority, could Vallandigham, a civilian, 
be lawfully imprisoned. Soon after his marriage to 
Thcr^se Chalfant, 22 Nov., 1855, both he and his 
wife were converted to the Church. 

Taylor, Ohio in Congress: Appleton's Cue. Amer. Biog., s. v. 

John G. Ewino. 


Pugi|;t, Augustus Welby Northmore, architect 
and archcTologist, b in I^ondon, 1 March, 1812; d. at 
Ramsgate, 14 Sept., 1852; only child of Augustus 
Charles Pugin (originally do Pugin), a Frencdi Prot- 
estant of good family, who hfitl fled from France and 
settled in London about 1798, and soon acquired 
distinction as a draughtsman in the office of John 
Nash, and Jis a teacher of architeid ural drawing. The 
young Pugin received his eleinc'ntary education as a 
day-boy at Christ’s Hospital, better known {is the 
Blue-coat School. At an early age he look his place 
among his father’s pupils, and in 1825 he accompanied 
a party to Normandy for the study of Gothic architec- 
ture. From his father he inherited a suri>rising deli- 
cacy and dexterity in drawing and from his mother, 
Catherine Welby, some of that force of character and 
piety which so distinguished him in after years. When 
fourteen he was entrusted with the responsibility of 
preparing drawings of Rochester (Castle, and the year 
following, on occasion of his second visit to France, 
we find him suffering from overwork while sketching 
in the Cathedral of Notre Dame at Paris. In the 
same year he was engaged to design furniture for 
Windsor Castle. In his youth a passion for theatri- 
cal accessories took possession of him. He fitted up 
a model stage with mechanical appliances of all kinds 
on the upper floor of his father’s house in Great Rus- 
sell St.; he executed the scenery for the new ballet 
opera of “Kenil- 
worth”, which 
owed its success 
largely to the 
architectural ef- 
fects of his sce- 
nery; and subse- 
quentlyhe worked 
at the rearrange- 
ment of the stage 
machinery of 
Drury Lane. 

While still a deli- 
cate youth he be- 
came intensely 
fond of the sca,^ 
had a smack of his 
own. did some 
small trading in 
carm/^ing wood- 

carvrngs from Augustus Welby Pugin 

Flanders, and was Frum a portrait by Herbert 

shipwrecked off 

I.eith in 1830. This love of the sea was strong in 
him to the end of his life. , 

In kS31 he married Ann Garnett, and shortly after- 
wards was imprisoned for non-payment of rent.t He 
then opened a shop in Hart Street, Co vent Gardeflt for 
the supply of architects’ drawings and architec^ral 
accessoms. The venture, however, did not succe^. 
His wife died in childbirth 27 May, 1832. In 1833 ft-: 
married Louisa Burton, who 'bore him fjix childreiL 
among whom were the two who successively carried 
*on his business, the eldest, Edward (d. 1875) and the 
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youngest, Peter Paul (d. 1904). Both received from 
the p9pe the deeoration of the Order of St. Sylvester. 
After his second marriage he took up his residence at 
Salisbury, and in 1S34 embraced the Catholic Faith, 
his wife following his example in 1839. Of his con- 
version he tells us that the study of ancient eccle- 
siastical architecture was the primary cause of the 
change in his sentiments, by inducing him to pursue 
a course of study, terminating in complete conversion. 
He never swerved in his fidelity to the Church, not- 
withstanding the bitter trials he experienced. He 
found that he had exchanged the noble English cathe- 
drals with their service of chant for Moorfields chapel 
with its maimed rites. 

In 1835 he bought a small plot of ground at Laver- 
stock, near Salisbury, on which he built for himself 
a quaint fifteenth-century house, St. Marie^s Orange. 
In 1837 he made the acquaintance of the authorities 
of St. Mary’s College, Oscott, where his fame as a 
writer had preceded liirn. He found there men in 
sympathy with his ideas about art and religion. The 
resident, Rev. Henry VVecdall, was so impressed by 
iin, that he accepted his services for the completion 
of the new chapel and for the decorations of the new 
college, which was opened in 1838. He designed the 
apse with its effective groinings, the stained glass of 
the chancel windows, the decorated ceiling, the stone 
pulpit, and the splendid Gothic vestments, lie con- 
structed the reredos of old wood-carvings brought 
from the Continent, he placed the Limoges enamels 
on the front of the super-altar, he provided the seven- 
teenth-century confessional, altar rails, and stalls, the 
carved pulpit (from St. Gertrude’s, Louvain), the 
finest in England, as well as the ambries and chests 
of the sacristy (see ^‘The Oscotian”, July, 1905). He 
built both lodges and added the turret called ^‘Pugin’s 
night-cap” to the tower. Above all ho inspired supe- 
riors and students with an ardent enthusiasm for his 
ideals in Gothic art, liturgy, and the sacred chant. 
Tradition points out the room in which on Saturday 
afternoons he used to instruct the workmen from 
Hardman’s, Birmingham, in the spirit and technic of 
their craft. The president appointed him professor of 
ecclesiastical antiquities (1838-44). While at the 
”01d College” he gave his lectures in what is now the 
orphans’ dining-room, and at the new college in a 
room which still bears the inscription ” Architectura”. 
This association with one of the leading Catholic 
colleges in England afforded him valuable opportu- 
nities for the advancement of his Views. During this 
period he did much of his best work in wnting, 
teaching, and stnictural design. Although at different 
times he had visited France and the Netherlands 
either alone, or in the company of his father or the 
Earl of Shrewsbury, he did not visit the great cities 
of Italy until 1847. The ecclesiastical buildings of 
Rome sorely disappointed him; but he had his com- 
pensation in the gift from Pius IX of a splendid gold 
medal as a token of approval, whiclji gratified Pugin 
more than any other event in his life. His second wife 
having died in 1844, he married in 1848 Jane, daughter 
of Thomas Knill of Typtrcc Hall, Herefordshire, by 
whom he had two children. In the meantime he had 
removed from Laverstock, and after a temporary resi- 
dence at Cheyne Walk, Chelsea (1841), he took up 
his residence at Ramsgate, living first with his aunt. 
Miss Selina Welby, who made him her heir, and then 
in the house called St. Augustine’s Grange, which, 
together with a church, he had built for himselft Of 
theselhe said that they were the only buildings in 
whicjl his designs had not been curtails by financial 
conations. , 

J^nder a presentiment of approaching d&th, of 
^ich he had, an unusuaj fear, he went into retreat in 
^''1851 and prepared himself by prayer and selMenial 
for the end. At the close of the year his mind became 
affected and early in 1852 he was placed in the asylum 


commonly called Bedlam, in St. George’s Fields, 
Lambeth. At the urgent request of his wife and in 
opposition to the wishers of the rest of his fricmils, he 
was removed from the asylum, first to tin* Grove, 
Hammersmith, where after six weeks’ vnn't his con- 
dition had improved to such an extent that it was 
possible for him to return to Ramsgate; but two 
days after he reached home he had a fatal apoplectic 
seizure. 

Pugin was somewhat below the middle stature and 
rather thick-set, W'ith long dark hair and gny eyes 
that scorned to take in everything. He usually wore 
a sailor’s jacket, loose pilot trousers, a low-cro\vned 
hat, a black silk handkerchief thrown negligently 
round his neck, and shapeless footwear carelessly tied. 
His form and attire suggested the seaman rather than 
a man of art. A voluble talker both at work and at 
table, he possessed a fund of anecdote and a great 
power of dramatic presentation; and when in good 
health overflowed with energy and good humour. 
And if sometimes his language was vigorous or per- 
sonal, he was generous and never vindictive. Inured 
to industry from childhood, as a man he would work 
from sunrise to midnight with extraordinary (‘.ase and 
rapidity. His short thick hands, his stumpy tapering 
fingers, with the aid of a short piece of pencil, a pair 
of compasses and a carpenter’s rule, performed tlieir 
delicate work even under such unfavourable circum- 
stances as sailing in his lugger off the South Coast. 
Most of his architectural w^ork he entrusted to an 
enthusiastic builder whom he had known as a working- 
man at Beverley. He trained the workmen he em- 
ployed, and was in turn idolized by them. In his home 
at Ramsgate he lived with the regularity and abste- 
miousness of a monk, and the intellectual eagerness of 
a student. His benevolence made liim everywhere the 
father of the poor. 

His life was a battle for truth and fitness in architec- 
ture. He fought for the Christian inspiration of 
medievalism as against the cold paganism of the 
classic style. The victory ultimately fell to his side. 
The Englishman of to-day can with difficulty realize 
the condition of bad taste and ignorance which pre- 
vailed in matters of art at the commencement of the 
nineteenth century. “When Welby Pugin began 
his labours”, says Ferrey, “ there was not a single 
building of modern date, either public or private, 
which was not a reproach and a disgrace to the 
country.” And although not alone, still more than 
any other man Pugin worked for a restoration. He 
revealed the principles of the medieval builder and 
the enlightened skill of their craftsmen. Others have 
since applied his principles. The occasional exag- 
geration or narrowness of his view's has been corrected 
or avoided; and it remains tnie that the restoration 
of our ancient churches, as well as the varied beauty 
of many of our new structures, is due to the ability 
and unconquerable energy of Pugin. He was the 
man for his time. Gotliic art was being studied, and 
many were turning their thoughts to the Church 
out of wrhich it had sprung. Still, prejudice had to be 
broken dowm and ignorance removed; but the spirit 
of Pugin triumphed in the end. 

Buildings. ^The following may bo set down as 
typical and fairly complete: Cathedrals: — Birming- 
ham: Northampton (older portion); Nottingham; 
Southwark; Killamey; Enniscorthy; Salford (de- 
signed only). Parish Churches : — Diocese of Birming- 
ham: Alton, Brewood, Cheadle, Dudley, Kenilworth, 
Rugby, Solihull, Stoke-upon-Trent, Uttoxeter. Dio- 
cese of Liverpool: in Liverpool, St. Marie’s (some 
ears ago removed stone by stone to its present site), 
t. Oswald’s, Bishop-Eton (cjiapcl now' forming north 
aisle), St. Marie’s, Southpprt (now north aisle). Dio- 
cese of Northampton: Oambridge (former chapel). 
Great Marlow; Lynn (f »rmer church). Diocese of 
Nottingham: Derfey; She^^-'shed; Whitwifik. Diocese 
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of Hexham and Newcastle: Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Stockton-on-Tees. 

To the above may be added churches or chapels at 
Barnstaple, Blairgowrie (Perthshire), Douai, Fulham, 
Gorey exford), Guernsey; Kensington (London, 
Carmelite Church), Manchester (St. Wilfrid’s), Par- 
sonstown, Pontefract (Jesus Chapel), Salisbi^, 
Stratford, Tagoat (Wexford), Waterford, Woolwich, 
a chapel for Sir W’^illiam Stuart, and the high altar. 
Farm Street (London). Corweriis:— Alton, Bermond- 
sey, Birmingham, Chcadle, Edge Hill, Gorey, Notting- 
ham, Parsonstown, Stoke-upon-Trent, Tagoat. Mon- 
asteries: — Downside, Mount St. liernard’s (Leicester- 
shire). Colleges : — Blount St. Mary’s. Ratcliffe,Ushaw 
(additions), St. Edmund’s, W’’are (church), Oscott, 
(chapel completed), Maynooth (additions), Ushaw 
(church and refectory). Domestic Buildings : — Adare 
(seat of Ix>rd Dunraven), Alton Castle (rebuilding), 
Alton Towers (completion), Bilton Grange (near 
Rugby), Chirk Castle (restoration), Grace-Dieu, 
Leicestershire (restoration and church), Hornby 
Castle (near Leeds; plans for rebuilding), Magdalen 
College, Oxford (gateway), Scarisbrick Castle, Sib- 
thorpe Almshouses, Lincolnshire, Tofts, near Brandon 
(restoration). 

Much discussion has arisen concerning the claims 
of Pugin to the credit of having designed the Houses of 
Parliament at Westminster. The old Palace of West- 
minster had been destroyed by fire in 1834; plans for 
the new buildings were invited, and those of Charles 
Barry (afterwards Sir Charles) received the approval 
of the Commissioners from among some eighty-four 
competitors. The first stone of the new erection was 
laid in 1840 and the queen formally opened the two 
houses in 1852. At the outset Bariy called in Pugin 
(1836-37) to complete his half-drawn plans, and he 
further cntnisted to him the working plans and the 
entire decoration (1837-52). Pugin’s own statement 
on the subject is decisive: Barry’s great work”, he 
said, ‘*was immeasurably superior to any that I could 
at the time have produced, and had it been otherwise, 
the commissioners would have killed me in a twelve- 
month” (i. e., by iheir opposition and interference). 

Literary W^ork. — The influence he wielded must 
be ascribed as much to his vigorous writings and ex- 
quisite designs as to any particular edifice which he 
erected. His ” Contrasts’^ (1836) placed him at once 
ahead of the pioneers of the day. His ” Glossary” 
(1844), so brilliant a revival in form and colour, pro- 
duced nothing short of a revolution in church decora- 
tion. Scarcely less important were his designs for 
“Furniture” (1835), for “Iron and Brass Work” 
(1836), and for “Gold and Silver-Smiths” (1836), to 
which should be added his “Ancient Timber Houses 
of the XVth and XVIth Centuries” (1836), and his 
latest architectural work on “Chancel Screens and 
Rood Lofts” (1851). Besides the above elaborately 
illustrated productions, many other explanatory and 
apologetical writings, especially his lectures delivered 
at Oscott (see “Catholic Magazine”, 1838, April and 
foil.) gave powerful expression to the message he had 
to deliver. As closely allied with his idea of the res- 
toration of constructive and decorative art, he brought 
out a pamphlet on the chant: “An Earnest Appeal for 
the Revival of the Ancient Plain Song” (1850). It is 
worthy of mention that some of his earliest drawing 
appears in the volumes published by his father 
(“Examples of Gothic Architecture”, 1821, 226 plates; 
“Architectural Antiquities of Normandy”, 1828, 80 
plates; “Gothic Ornaments, England and France 
1831, 91 plates). In knowledge of medieval archi- 
tecture and in his insight into its spirit and form, he 
stood above all his contemporaries. As a draughts- 
man he was without a rival. The success of his career 
is to be sought not so much iA the biiildings he erected, 
which, being mostly for tie Catholic body, were 
nearly always shoni^ of th^* chief splendour by the 


poverty of his patrons. He invented no new forms 
of design, though he freely used the old; his instinct 
led him not to Art as such, but to the Gothic embodi- 
ment of Art, which seemed to him the only true form 
of Christian architecture. He lacked the patience 
and breadth of the truly great mind, yet he may 
justly claim to rank as the architectural genius of the 
century. His unquestioned merit is tlie restoration 
of architecture in England and the revival of the forms 
of medieval England, which since his day have covered 
the land. Queen Victoria granted his widow a pen- 
sion of £100 a j^ear, and a committee of all parties 
founded the Pugin Travelling Scholarship (controlled 
by the Royal Institute of British Architects) as the 
most appropriate memorial of his work and a partial 
realization of the project which he had brought for- 
ward in his “Apology for the Revival of Christian 
Architecture in England” (1843). 

CiiLix>w, Bihl. Did. Eng. Oath., a. v.; Did. Nat. Bing., a. v.; 
Fkrrey, Rccolledions of Augustus N. Wdby Pugin, and his Father, 
Augustus Pugin (London, ISGl), with an appendix by Purcell; 
Purcell, review of the above in Dublin Review (P’cb., 1862); 
The Gentleman's Magazine (Nov., 1852); Wiseman, Catholicity 
in England in Dublin Review (Feb., 1810); Puoin, The Present 
State of Catholicity in England in Dublin Review (Feb., 1842); 
Amherst, The Oscotian (July, 1887), 184-87. 

Henry Parkinson. 

Puiseux, Victor-Alexandre, French mathemati- 
cian and astronomer, b. 16 Ajiril, 1820, at Argcntcuil 
(Scinc-ct-Oise) ; d. 9 September, 1883, at Frontenay 
(Jura). He went to school at Pont-i\-Mousson (I.ior- 
raine). His brother persuaded the family to send the 
boy to a boarding-school in Paris (1834). In a year’s 
time he entered the College Hollin, where he studied 
mathematics under Sturm. He took the competitive 
examinations of the Paris lycccs and, having won the 
prizes in mathematics and physics, he was admitted to 
the Ecole Normale in 1837. Three years later he w'as 
appointed associate professor in science and in 1811 
received the degree of doctor in mathematical sciences 
and the appointment to teach at the College of 
Rennes. In 1845 ho was called to the new University 
of Besangon, whc3re he taught science until 1849. He 
then returned to Paris as maitre de confidences at the 
Ecole Norrnalc. He substituted repeatedly both at 
the Sorbonne and at the College de France, lecturing 
for Sturm, Le Verrier, and Binet. In 1853 and 1854 
he had charge of the examinations for admission to the 
polytechnic school. From 1855 to 18.59 he was assist- 
ant astronomer at the I’aris ol)servat,ory, placed at 
the head of the burtsau of calculation by I.e Verrier. 
PVom 1857 until six months before his death Puiseux 
was the successor of Cauchy in the chair of celestial 
mechanics at the Sorbonne. He resigned, but was 
granted the right to keep his title. He also gave up 
his appointment as member of the Bureau des Longi- 
tudes (1868-1872), on account of failing health. 

Puiseux excelled especially in mathematical analysis. 
In his account of algebraic functions, first published in 
the “Journal de Liouvillc” (1851), he introduced new 
methods, marking an epoch in this subject. Hk 
numerous contributions to celestial mechanics havv. 
considerably advanced knowledge in this direction. 
He supervised the new edition of Laplace’s works, 
published under the auspices of the Academy of 
Sciences, revising all the formulae and scrupulously 
verifying all his calculations in celestial inechanics 
He performed a great deal of dry and laborious work 
himself, such as the reduction of the observations on 
the moon at Paris during the years 1801-29, and the 
intricate computations and deductions from the o|)6er- 
vations on the transit of Venus in 1874 and agam in 
1882. He had also decided taste for botany Vnd 
natural lienees in general . He was fond of philosophy 
and the classics. 

While a student at the norfhal school he took part 
in the religious discussions of the day, displaying 
•strong convictions and a keen intelligence. He seo- 
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onded the efforts of his friend and comrade in the 
Bchopj, Pierre Olivant, founding with him a Society of 
St. Vincent de Paul among the students and devoting 
a large part of his vacations to works of charity. Ilia 
kindness, his charity, and above all his simple, un- 
affected modesty overshadowed even his talents. His 
election (1871) to the French Academy was unani- 
mous. Bertrand says of it: “The election was due to 
his merit, but its unanimity, to liis character”. As a 
last wish he request ed t hat no discourse should be held 
over his body. His profound faith helped him to bear 
with resignation the deat h of a devoted wife and of 
four grown children. A great number of his memo- 
randa are to be found in ^Mournal des Savants”, 
“Journal dc Liouville”, “Comptes Hendus”, “Re- 
cueils des savants Strangers”, Annales de I’Observa- 
toire de Paris”. He edited “C^nnaisaance des 
'romps” (Paris) from 1808 to 187i and from 1864 with 
Bertrand “Annales scientifiques dc lY*cole normale 
8up<!*rieure”. 

nKRTiiANi), Eloa*' tic V. Puineux; Tibserand, Notice sur la 
dc Puiseux in liuUtiin des sc. vuith. ei aatr. (Paris, 1884), 2nd 
senics, VIII, pt. i, 227 ir). 

William Fox. 

Pulaski, Ca.simir, patriot and soldier, b. at Win- 
iary, Poland, 4 March, 1748; d. on the Wasp, in the 
harbour of Savannah, 11 Oct., 1779; eldest son of 
Count Joseph Pulaski and Maria Zislinska. H is father, 
a noted jurist, roared him for th(^ bar, and he received 

his military train- 
ing, as a youth, 
in the guard of 
Charles, Duke of 
Courland. Pu- 
laski was one of 
those who, under 
the leadership of 
his father, formed, 
29 Feb., 1768, the 
confederation of 
Bar, to free Po- 
land from Russia. 
Driven into Mol- 
davia he, return- 
ing, seized the 
monastery of Ber- 
dichev and for 
several weeks 
withstood with 
slender forces a 
siege by the Rus- 
sians. Again find- 
ing refuge in Mol- 
davia in 1769 
after the arrest and death of his father, Pulaski in a 
series of brilliant marches overran and raised in re- 
volt the greater part of Poland and Lithuania. De- 
feated by kSuvaroff at Lomazy, near Wladowa, he fled 
with only ton men into the Carpathian Mountains. 
There he spent the winter of 1709-^0, making forays 
into Poland, and in August, 1770, seized the fortified 
monastery of Czenstocliowa. He gallantly defended 
it against a .siege in Jan., 1771, and forced the Ruf|§ianB 
to withdraw. Though he joined his compatriots in 
driving the Russians across the Vistula, his failure to 
co-operate with Dumouricz is considered to have 
caused the loss of the battle of Landskron, where 
Suvaroff overwhelmingly defeated the patriots. 
Beaten at Cartenow near Leopol and failing (o take 

* 86, he returned to Czenstochowa. Though 
rn historians hold him guiltless, he was convicted 
ason and outlawed for complicity in the plot to 
and carry off King Stanislaus, 3 Ndv., 1771. 
plot lead to the open intervention of Prussia and 
Austria, and Pulaski, alter a gallant but futile defence 
of Czenstochowa, fled in 1772 to Turkey, and later to 
France. 

XII.-36 . 


On 17 Oct., 1776, he offered his services to Franklin^ 
the American agent, landed at Boston in July, 1777, 
and joined Washington. He rendered signal service, 
4 Sept., 1777, at Brandywine Creek; he was com- 
missioned 15 Sept., 1777, by the Continental ('engross 
commander of the horse with rank of brigadier. H(» 
saved the army from sunrise at Warren 'I'avern, and 
took part, 4 ()ct., 1777, in the battle of (J(*rniantown. 
He was prominent in the Jersey campaign during tlie 
winter, but resigned his command, 28 March, 1778, 
to organize an independent corps known as Pulaski's 
Legion. The banner of the legion was purchased by 
him from the Moravians at Bethlehem and not prc'.- 
sented to him, as represented by Ixingfellow in liis 
“Hymn of the Moravian Nuns”. Ordered to Little 
Egg Harbor, New Jersey, the legion on 15 Oct., 1778, 
suffered severe loss through a night attack, which ho 
repulsed. Dissatisfied with his assignments, he was 
only dissuaded by Washington from resignation. Ho 
entered Charleston, 8 May, 1779; he gallantly attacked 
the investing British on 11 May. Against the inclina- 
tion of the authorities he held the city until it was re- 
lieved on 13 May. He rendered great services during 
the siege of Savannah, Georgia, and in the assault on 
the city, 9 Oct., he commanded both the American 
and French cavalry. He wfis wounded by a shot in 
the upper part of the thigh, and w'as taken on board 
the brig Wjxsp. He died as the vessel was leaving the 
river and was buried at sea off St. Helena’s Island, 
South Carolina. It luis been mistakenly held by some 
that his remains lie under the monument erected to 
his memo^ at Savannah.’ On 11 May, 1910, there 
was unveiled at Washington a monument to his 
mcmoiy, erected by order of Congress. 

.Sparks, The Library of American Hingraphy, spcond sprics (15 
vols., Boston, 1841-17), IV, .'iO.') 440; de Rumiiere, flistoirc de 
l*Anarchie de Pologne, et du dimembrement dc cHtc RfpuhJigiie 
(Paris, 1807); Senate Executive Document, no. 120, 49th Congress, 
2nd Session (1887); American Catholic Hi'tlorical Researches, new 
series, VI (1910). 

John G. Ewino. 

Pulati, Diocese op (Pulatensis or Polati- 
NEN.S1S). The ancient Pulati in Albania no longer 
exists; its name is borne by a district of Euro- 
pean Turkey. The first Bishop of Pulati (877) 
wjLs a suffragan of Dioclea, after the overthrow of 
tvhich the bishops of Pulati were suffragans of 
Salonica ('rhessalonica). During the tenth century 
and even later Pulati is not mentioned. From 1340 
to 1520 there were two Dioceses of Pulati, Polata 
major and Polata minor; the bi.shops of the latter 
were knowm as EjnscojH Sosbrienses from the Fran- 
ciscan hospice in the village of Sosi. Owing to the 
Turks and the decay of its population, after the death 
of Vincenzo Giovanclli appointed in 1656, tbe bishops 
no longer resided at Pulati. After 1667 its bishops 
were vicars Apostolic for Pulati. The Franciscan, 
Peter Karagid, was nominated Bishop of Pulati in 
1697 and Apostolic administrator of the Archdiocese 
of Scopia in Albania. Since 1867 Pulati is suffragan 
of Scutari* The present (forty-first) Bishop of Pulati 
is Nicholaus Marconi, O.F.M., b. at Trent, Tyrol, 

18 May, 1842, elected bishop 23 December, 1890. He 
resides at Giovagni. His coadjutor, with right of suc- 
cession, is Bernardinus Sclaku, O.F.M., b. at Scutari, 
23 June, 1873; nominated bishop in January, 1910. 
The Diocese of Pulati comprises 13 parishes, all, ex- 

.cept one, held by Franciscans. There are 14,644 
Catholics; 9 secular priests; 14 churches or chapels. 

Missionea CrUholica (Rome, 1907); MARKOvr£, Dukljansko^ 
baraka Metropolija (Zagreb, 1902), 41; Mihacevi^, Iz aJbanije o 
albaniji, XXlII (Serof. Perivoj, 1909), 126-9. 

Anthony Lawrence Gancevi^. 

PiUcheria, Saint, Empress of the Eastern Roman 
Empire, eldest daughter of the Emperor Arcadius, b. 

19 Jan., 399; d. in 453. J After the death of Arcadius 
(408), her younger broker, Theodosius II, then only 
seven, became empero.^ under ^hc guarflifin.ship of 
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Anthimua Pulchcria had matured early and had 
great administrative ability; she soon exerted salu- 
tary influence over the young and not very capable 
emperor. f)n 4 July, 414, she was proclaimed Augusta 
(empress) by the Senate, and made regent for her 
brother. She made a vow of virginity and persuaded 
her si.sters to do the same, the imperial palace thus 
bectoming almost a monastery (Socrates, ^‘Hist. eccl.**, 
V II, xxii) . At the same time she fulfilled all her duties 
as a ruler for about ten years jointly with her brother. 
After the marrii^e, brought about by Pulcheria, of 
Theodosius II with Eudoxia, the new empress sought 
to weaken Pulcheria*s influence over the emperor, and, 
with the aid of some courtiers, succeeded for a time. 
Nevertheless, Pulcheria had always a powerful posi- 
tion at Court, which she used in behalf of ecclesiastical 
orthodoxy, as shown by her opposition to the doc- 
trines of Nestorius and Eutyches. Eudoxia supported 
Nestorius. St. Cyril of Alexandria sent Pulcheria his 
work *‘Dc fide ad Pulcheriam**, and wrote heron be- 
half of the true Church doctrine, to which she held 
unwaveringly (letter of Cyril in Mansi, ‘‘Concil. 
coll.”, ly, 618 sqq.). He also wrote to Eudoxia 
(ibid., 679 sq.). Theodosius allowe<l himself to be 
influenced by Nestorius to tlie prejudice of Cyril, 
whom ho blamed for appealing to the two empresses 
(ibid., 1110). Pulcheria, however, was not deterred 
from her determination to w’ork against Nestorius and 
to persuade the emperor to espouse CyriPs party which 
favoured the definit ion of the Council of Ephesus. In 
the further course of the negotiations over the Council 
of Ephesus, the Patriarch of Alexandria sought to 
gain Pulcheria's zeal and influence for the union and 
sent her presents as he did to other influential persons 
at the Court (Mansi, loc. cit., V, 987 sq.). There is 
no doubt that the final acknowledgement by the em- 
peror of the condemnation of Nestorius was largely 
duo to Pulcheria. The Nestorians, consequently, 
spread gro.ss calumnies about her (Suidas, s.v. Pul- 
cheria). Court intrigues obliged her (446) to leave 
the imperial palace and retire to a suburb of Constan- 
tinople, where she led a monastic life. When the 
Empress Eudoxia went to Jerusalem, Pulcheria re- 
turned (about 449) to Court. At the emperor’s death 
(28 July, 450) she was proclaimed empress, and then 
married the able general, Marcian, but with the con- 
dition that her vow of virginity should be respected. 
At her order Marcian was proclaimed Augustus. 

Meantime, at Constantinople, Eutyches had an- 
nounced his heresy of the unity of the natures in 
Christ, and the Patriarch Flavian had expressed his 
opposition, as did also Pope Leo 1. Once more 
Pulcheria took up the cause of the Church, On 13 
June, 449, the pope had written both to Pulcheria 
and to Theodosius, requesting them to end the new 
heresy (”I..eonisepist.’% xxx, in Migne, LVI, 785 sq.). 
Nine other letters followed. Theodosius II confirmed 
the decisions of the Robber Synod of Ephesus (449) 
and the pope, who had rejected them, sought to bring 
the emperor baek to orthodox opinions. On 13 Oct., 
449, he wrote again to the emperor and also to Pul- 
cheria (Epist. xlv), begging the latter for aid. The 
Roman Archdeacon Hilarius also wrote with the same 
object (Epist. xlyi in ”T.eonis Epist.”), and at Leo’s 
entreaty Valentinian III of the Western Empire, with 
Eudoxia and Galla Placidia, wrote to Theodosius and 
Pulcheria (Epist. Iviii). Another letter to Pulcheria 
was sent by Leo on 16 July, 450 (Epist. Ixx). After 
the death of Theodosius, conditions were at once 
changed. Marcian and Pulcheria wrote to Leo (Epist. 
Ixxvii). She informed^ him that the Patriarch Ana- 
tolius had expressed his approbation and had signed 
th^apal letter to Flavian concerning the two natures 
in Christ. She requested fhe pope to let it be known 
whether he would attend pemnally the council that 
had been summoned. The Impress was influential 
in the Council of Cl|alcedon/(451) and with the em- 
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peror attended the sixth session (25 Oct., 451). Leo 
m his letter of 13 April, 451 (Epist. Ixxix), wrote 
Pulcheria that both the Nestorian and Eutycnian 
heresies had been overcome largely bv her efforts. 
He thanked her for the benefits she had bestowed on 
the Church, for her support of the papal legates, for 
the recall of the banished Catholic bishops, and for the 
honourable burial of the body of the Patriarch Flavian. 
Pulcheria showed no less zeal in promoting other 
interests of the Church. She built three churches in 
Constantinople in honour of Mary the Mother of God; 
one, erected after the condemnation of the Nestorian 
heresy, was exceedingly beautiful. In other places 
also she built churches, hospitals, houses for pilgrims, 
and gave rich gifts to various churches (Sozonien, 
“Hist, evcl.”, IX, i). She had the bones of St. John 
Chrysostom, who had died in exile, brought back to 
Constantinople and buried in the church of the 
Apostles on 27 Jan., 438; this led to the reconciliation 
with the Church of the schismatic party of the 
Johannines (Socrates, “Hist, eccl.”, VII, xlv). Pul- 
cheria had the relics of the forty martyrs of Sebaste, 
which were found near Constantinople, transferred to 
a church (Sozomen, “Hist, cccl.”, IX, ii). She is 
venerated as a saint in the Greek and other Oriental 
Churches as well jis in the Latin Church. Her feast 
is given under 10 Sept, in the Roman Mar^rology 
and in the Greek Menaia; in the other (Oriental 
calendars it is under 7 Aug. 

Aetn SS., September, III, .*>0.3 -40; Nii.i.Ea, Kalendarium ma~ 
nuale ulriusque eccleai(r. I (2nd ed.), 238 «q.; Hefklb, Konzilien- 
geach., II (2nd ed., FreiburK, 1875); GCi.denpgnnino, Geaeh, d, 
oatrUmiachen Reiches unter Arkadius u. Theodosius II (Ilalle, 
1885): Naol, Pulcheria in Frauencharakter aus d. Kirchengeseh.t 
II (Paderborn, 1910), 13 sqq.; Stokbjs in Diet. Christ. Biog.^ s. v.; 
Butl.£R, Lites of the Saints, III (Baltimore, a. d.), 441-3. 

J. P. Kirsch. 


Pulci> Luigi, Italian poet, b. at Florence, 15 Aug., 
1432; d. at Padua in 1484. The Pulci gave many in- 
teresting writers to the history of Italian letters in the 
earlier period of the Renaissance. Luigi’s brothers, 
Luca and Bernardo, as well as the latter’s wife, also 
poetized. Luigi frequented the household of Lorenzo 
il Magnifico, who was very fond^ of him, and helped 
him in a material way, a debt which he repaid by imi- 
tating certain verses of his patron and fellow-poet. 
Some attempt has been made to convict him of heter- 
odoxy, because of rather free passages in his most 
famous work. Those who have engai^ed in this at- 
tempt have failed to»realize that Pulci was an invet- 
erate joker and that the passages in Question figure 
among the least serious of the poem, lie had all the 
burlesquing and parodying instincts of his time, and 
spared no man or institution when the whim was on 
mm. His chief title to fame is the chivalrous roman- 
tic poem, “Morgante”, which on the basis of two 
antecedent Italian documents gives the history of 
Roland’s peripatetic adventures, and marks a first 
serious attempt at an artistic treatment of the Car- 
lovingian epic matter imported from France. Deal- 
ing ostensibly with the adventures of a giant, Mor- 
gante, the author is far more concerned with the 
wandering career of Orlando, Rinaldo, and other 
legendary heroes of Charlemagne’s court. The lesser 
compositions of Pulci are greatly inferior to ” Mor- 
gante”. They include the “Beca da Dicomano”, 
which is a burlesque treatment of the idyll in verse, 
and follows the example set by Lorenzo’s “Nencia da 
Barberino”; the octaves on^he “Giostra” of Lorenzo; 
a number of briefer lyrics {stramboUi, rUpeUi^ aontUi ) ; 
a prose tale; and a “Confessione” in terza-tima. 
which has too much the air of a parody of partlL ol 
Scriptures • V 

Opsre (Luoca. 1769); Morgante, ed. Volpx (Florence, 1900)?^ 
truly scholarly ed. is still neMed; in Propuanaioro (180^ 

and 1871); articles in CfiornaU atorieo, XVI, XVll; Rosm, II 
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Pullen (PoLBNius, Pullan, Pullbin, Pullbnits, 
PuLta^, IjA Poule), Robert, d. 1147 (?). Nothing is 
known of his early life except that he was of English 
parentage. The conjecture of a recent biographer 
(Williams, op. cit. infra) that he was born at Poole 
in Dorsetshire is not supported by any evidence. 
Other accounts state that he came from Devonshire. 
John of Hexham, in his continuation of the history 
of Symeon of Durham, written within half a century 
of Pullen^s death, asserts that Henry I offered him a 
bishopric which he refused, being devoted to the study 
of philosophy. Ilis early education was received in 
England, but during the troubles which began with 
the accession of King Stephen in 1135 he seems to have 
gone to Paris to continue his life of study in peace 
there. According to other accounts, he codnplctcd 
his education at Paris, where he subsequently lectured 
before returning to Oxford to teach. At Oxford he 
was one of the first masters whose names have been 
recorded. He opened schools there and taught 
without exacting fees; he is said to have supported 
many scholars at his own expense and to have been 
largely instrumental in fostering the growth of the 
Oxford schools. If these traditions are true, and it 
must be confessed that tliey rest on the statements 
of later writers, it would seem more probable that 
they happened during the reign of Henry I, when he 
refused to accept the bishopric offered. He was cer- 
tainly Archdeacon of Rochester in 1134, and it is 
equally certain that he was absent from England for 
a notable time within the next few years, for at some 
date prior to 1143 he seems to have been in trouble 
with his bishop for being absent so long from his 
duties. This appears from an undated letter of St. 
Bernard addressed to the Bishop of Rochester, in 
which the saint makes his excuses for detaining Pullen 
in Paris **on account of the sound doctrine which 
is recoraized in him”. In the same letter he blames 
the bishop for seizing the archdeacon’s goods, and he 
begs that Pullen may stay longer in Paris where he 
is necessary. Though Bishop Stubbs (op. cit.) has 
thrown doubt on the identity of this Archdeacon 
Robert Pullen with the cardinal of the same name, 
the statements of St. Bernard’s biographer, William 
Abbot of Thcodoric, and the Oseney Chronicle justify 
the identification. 

While in Paris, Pullen taught logic and theology 
with great success. Among his pupils was John of 
Salisbury, who describes him as a man commended 
both by his life and his learning.* That was in 1141 
or 1142. In 1143 he is still described as Archdeacon 
of Rochester and in or about that year he probably 
wefit to Rome on the invitation of Innocent II, who 
died in September of that year, but Pullen found 
favour with the new pope, Cclcstine II, who created 
him a cardinal (Ciaconius). The Oseney chronicler, 
however, states that he was called to Rome by Lucius 
II who succeeded Celestine in 1144. Certainly it 
was Pope Lucius who appointed ^ him Chancellor 
of the Holy Roman Church, an office which he was 
discharging through 1145 and 1146. When St. 
Bernard’s disciple, Eugenius HI, became pope in 
1145 the saint wrote a letter to Cardinal Pullen beg- 
ging him to console and counsel the new pontiff. 
As a theologian Cardinal Pullen used all his influence 
against t}ie heretical teaching of Abelard, and em- 
bodied his doctrine in his work “Sententiarum Logi- 
carum ^bri VIII” reprinted in P. L.^ with the com- 
mentary prefixed to it by the Maurist, Dom Hugo 
originally written for his edition, published 
in 1655. Ip this treatise he was breaking 
Lind, being one of the fi^t teachers to compile 
of ‘‘Sentences”, but his work whs soon 
bed by that of Peter Lombard. He covers 
a wiae ran^Jb of subjects, but his treatment lacks 
orderly arrangement, and he relies for his proofs on 
Scripture and reason in preference to the testimony 


of tradition. Taking his stand on the authority 
of the Bible and of papal decisions, he proceeds to 
enter on speculative discussion. The first book treats 
of God and His attributes; the second, outlie cTca- 
tion^ of angels, of the soul, of the fall of man and of 
original sin; the third, of the ancient and the new law, 
and of the Incarnation; the fourth, of God’s power, 
of Christ’s I*assion, and of hell and purgatory; the 
fifth, of the Resurrection, the descent of the Holy 
Ghost, the preaching of the Gospel, of baptism, con- 
firmation, confession, and some virtues and vices. 
The sixth book deals with a variety of subjects, in- 
cluding ignorance, negligence, and frailty, good and 
bad spirits, the choirs of angels, merits, and the ad- 
ministration of the Sacrament of Penance; the seventh 
discusses the forgiveness of sins, penance and fiisting, 
prayer, tithes, the civil power, the priesthood, its 
privileges and obligations, continency, the contem- 
plative and active life, and matrimony. The eighth 
Dook deals with the Blessed Sacrament, the Second 
Advent, Antichrist, the Last Judgment and the ulti- 
mate state of the saved and the lost. The titles of 
some other works which remain unpublished are given 
by Pitts: ‘‘In Apocalypsira Sancti Johannis”; 
“Super aliquot psalmos”: “De conteraptu mundi”; 
“Super doOtorum dietis’’; “Praelectiones”; “Scr- 
mones”. A MS. copy of the sermons is preserved 
at Lambeth Palace, and Rashdall (Diet, of Nat. 
Biog.) observes of them that “the sermons, which 
breathe a very ascetic spirit, were evidently delivered 
to scholars’*. Chevalier is certainly in error in identi- 
fying him with the Cardinal Robert who was cardi- 
nal priest of St. Eusebius in December, 1134. This 
Robert, who also held the office of Chancellor of the 
Holy Roman Church, was created cardinal by Inno- 
cent II in 1130, a date inconsistent with the known 
facts of Pullen’s life. 

Annala of Oseney; AnnaUs Monctstici, IV (Rolls Series, Lon- 
don, 1869); John of Hexham, Continuation of Symeon of Dur^ 
ham (Rolls Series, London, 1885); Pitts, De AnglUe illustribiia 
scriptoribua (Paris, 1610); Jaff^A, Regeata Pontificum Romanorum 
(Berlin, 1851) ; Williams,^ lAveJi of the English Cardinals (Lon- 
don, 1868); Ceillier, flist, G6n, dea Auteurs SaerSa et EccUs., 
XIV (Paris, 1869); Stubbs, Lectures on Medixml and Idodem 
History (Oxford, 1886). 

Edwin Burton. 

Pulpit (Lat. pulpitum, a stage or scaffold), an ele- 
vated stand to preach on. To elucidate the meaning 
of the word Durandus refers (Ration, div. offic., 1) to 
Solomon (II Par., vi, 13), who prayed from “a brazen 
scaffold”, and to Esdras (II hJsd., viii, 4). who “stood 
upon a step of wood” and rc^ the law of God. 
Their elevated position and public action suggest to 
Durandus the symbolical meaning of the pulpit: the 
position of the perfect. lie also calls it analogium 
{imhoyeiov-dyayvwffTi^piov)^ from the preaching of the 
word of God; and ambo ab anibiendo, quia infrantem 
ambit et cingiL The ambo (q. v.) was the immediate 
predecessor of the present pulpit. In the first Chris- 
tian era the bishop preached from his cathedra; a sur- 
vival of this is retained in the French and German 
words for pulpit, chaire and vredigtstuhL The other 
German word kamd recalls the^sition of the ambo 
at the choir-screen {cancelli). Durandus clearly dis- 
tinguishes the pulpit from tho cancelli and stalli of the 
choir. The pulpit, characterized as part of the church 
furniture by its independent position and use, is found 
.separated from the choir and pushed forward in the 
central part of the nave beyond the choir for singers, 
as indicated by a large circle in the building plan of 
St. Gall (820). The analogia, or reading desks for 
the Epistle and Gospel, remained at the sides of the 
choir, and were used for the same purpose as the ambo, 
which, as belonging to the choir, was considered a part 
of the cancelli and was chiefly used for reading or sing- 
ing ps^ts of the liturgy. ^ 

Just when it became customary to use the ambo 
mainly for the sermon, which gaye it a>new import 
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tance and affected its position, is not known. The 
pulpit is often connect^ with the appearance of the 
mendicant friars, but this can refer onlv to some in- 
novationi^in its use and some external chajiges, as 
the Fathers of the Church had long before this con- 
stantly used the ambo for preaching. Although Paul 
of Samosata (Euseb., VII, xxx) spoke to the people 
from a high canopied seat in the apse, Socrates (Hist, 
eccl., VI, v) says of St. Chrysostom that he preached 
“sitting on the aiiibo^'. Sozomen (Hist, eccl., IX, ii) 
states the same, still characterizing the ambo as r wv 

dvayviacTTiav. Chrysostom was the first to speak from 
the ambo “in order to be better understood*’; Isidore 
of Seville first employed the word pulpit (Etym., XVI, 

iv), then “tribu- 
nal”, because 
from this the 
priest gave the 
“precepts for the 
conduct of life”, 
proclaiming law 
and justice. Isi- 
dore also derives 
“ a nalogium ” 
from xtfyo*, as 
“the addresses 
were given” from 
it. Thus the ambo 
became the reg- 
ular place for the 
preacher, and its 
situation was do- 
penflent on local 
conditions. In the 
Church of St. 
Sophia it stood 
under the dome 
(Paul the Silen- 
tiary, P. G., 
LXXXVI, 2259 sc^^q.), but was united with the choir 
“like an island with the mainland”. Similarly at 
Ravenna the ambo of Bishop Agnellus (sixth century) 
stood in the central aisle of the nave, on the inner side 
of the old chancel screen. I n large churches, therefore, 
the bishops, e. g. Ambrose, Augustine, and Paulinus of 
Nola, preached from the ambo at a very early date. 
The desire to be more plainly understood was the 
reason why the preacher’s platform was pushed 
towards the centre of the nave; which change led to 
its assuming the present form. It was not until 
modern times that the two terms attained clearly 
distinct meanings. At present the pulpit no longer 
serves for the reading of the Epistles ana Gospels, nor 
as the tribune for singing, hence the eagle or dove 
formerly used as support of the book now has little 
meaning. A position in which the preacher could bo 
heard throughout the church became necessary, and 
the pulpit was then adapted to receive a greater amount 
of adornment, having reference to the preaching of 
the GosjkjI. 

The number of ambos still in existence which may 
be included among pulpits is undetermined. The 
ambo of Salonic.a, traditionally called “ Paul’s pulpit”, 
appears to be the oldest remaining monument of this 
kind (fourth to sixth century). It is circular in form, 
about four metres in circumference, with two stair- 
ways, for ascending and descending, and is orna- 
mented vdth carvings of the three Magi set in niches 
representing a shell; two ornamental bands are carried 
around above the niches (“Archives des missions 
Bcientifiques”, III, 1876). Bishop Agnellus, builder 
of the ambo of the cathedral at Ravenna (sixth cen- 
tury), called it vyrgus, or tower-like structure. The 
exterior surface of the round middle part and the steps 
which come far forward oi]j|thn sides have panels ar- 
nmged like a chess-board in six parallel bands filled 
with symbolic aniwials; fish, ducks, doves, deer, pear* 



cocks, and lambs in regular succession. Owing to 
the aversion of Byzantine art of that period |o de- 
lineating the human figure, animals are here presented 
in symbolical dependence . on the words: “Preach 
the Gospel to every creature”. The ambo of Bt. 
Sophia was adorned with flowers and trees. The 
beautiful pulpit in the cathedral at Aachen was, ac- 
cording to the inscription, a present from Emperor 
Henry II (d. 1024). The ground-plan consists of 
three unequal segments of a circle. The wooden core 
is covered with sheets of copper overlaid with gold. 
Of the fifteen flat surfaces formed by slightly sunken 
panels, six contain ivory carvings belonging to an 
earlier period, and the others, precious stones, cups 
of rock-crystal, and enamels. There is no explanation 
as to v^iat this was intended to represent: with largo 
generosity the emperor had given whatever he had 
that was costly for the house of God. St. Bernard 
preached from this pulpit, and also from the pulpit 
preserved in the cathedral of Reims. In that era 
there were many wooden pulpits which were movable 
wherever occasion retpiired. 

In many places the pulpit was made a part of the 
rood-loft, which was a gallery or loft of wood or .stone, 
existing as early iis the elev’^enth century and used, 
insleaci of the cancelli, to separate the choir from the 
nave; it was called the lectorium, or odeum, as the loft 
where the singers were, and doxale from tlie singing 
of the doxologies. Statues of the Saviour and His 
Apostles, representing the Last Ju<lgm<;nt and the 
Piission, frequently ornamented the rood-loft on tlie 
side towards the nave. At Wechselburg in Saxony 
a Romanesque pulpit from the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century is still in existence; it probably be- 
longed, together with the celebrated altar cross, to 
the partially preserved rood-loft, which, with a few 
others of that period, is still to be found. It is orna- 
mented with well-executed reliefs, and rest/S on ar- 
cades and columns. In the centnd oval panel, or 
mandorla, there is a relief of Christ as teacher, sur- 
rounded by the symbols of the Kvangedists; on either 
side are Mary and John trampling upon allegorical 
symbols of error. The other reliefs, viz., the sacrifices 
of Abel and Abraham and the Brazen Serpent, were 
chosen with reference to the cross and altar in the 
rood-loft, redemption by Christ’s sacrificial (leath 
being a main topic of preaching. Irom the 
thirteenth century, rood-lofts were customary in 
France where they were called juhe from the formula, 
Jube Domine henedicere. Those still in existence be- 
long to the Renaissance period. Pulpits like those of 
the present time were built in Italy as early as the 
thirteenth century. The pulpit at Pisa, completed 
by Niccola Pisano in 12(50, is an unattached structure 
resting on seven columns, which opened the way to a 
new development for Italian sculpture. In addition 
to what is palpably borrowed from antiquity, e. g. 
the Virgin as Juno, there are figures taken entirely 
from the life of the time. Instead of the mosaic, six 
bas-reliefs surroftnd the breastwork: the Annuncia- 
tion, Nativity, Adoration of the Magi, Presentation 
in the Temple, Crucifixion, and the Last Judgment; 
thq^ present the main contents of the doctrine of sal- 
vation. Between the trefoiled arches of the columns 
over the capitals, in the spandrels, are symbolical 
representations of the virtues and figures of the proph- 
ets. An allegorical meaning should also be attributed 
to the lion, griffin, and dog, which, together with three 
figures of men, ornament the seventh or middle col- 
umn, and to the lions that carry three of the supfDorts, 
or stand guard on the steps. The ornamentation of 
the cathedral pulpit of Siena was executed bjL the 
same oofhster in a simitar manner. It forms, however, 
an octagon, thus permitting two more large reli^ 
which represent the slaughtef of the chiWren at Betfi^ 
lehem and further details of the Last Judgment. A 
third work of the same character, containing figures 
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thax. cApress feeling and motion, is the pulpit of the 
ChuR'h of San Andrea-at Pistoia, which was completed 
by Niccola's son Giovanni in 1301. 

^The first examples of Utmaissance pulpits are those 
of Donatello (fifteenth century). For funeral ora- 
tions in the churchyard, for the preaching of pil- 
grimages, or for the exhibition of relics, pulpits were 
often built outside of the churches, as that of the 
cathedral at Prato. Donatello inserted here into 
the original round form of the pulpit seven white 
marble panels, on which in his customary manner 
he rei)r(\sented in bas-r(^li(*f little cherubs in an anima- 
ted dance; the ornaiTumlation of the bronze capital 
below the jiulpit, which njsts on a single support, is 
also purely deeorativtj in character. At an earlier era 
the filatform of the pulpit was supported by iilfi under- 
structure or by a number of columns, and during the 
Renaissance inilpits projected from a pillar or wall, 
like balconies. Both bronze pulpits in San Lorenzo 
at Florence rest on four Ionic columns, and are dec- 



orated with representations of the Passion, over 
which f h(*re is a frieze of cherubs borrowed from the 
firt of anticpiity. In the b(*autiful marble pulpit 
of Santa Croce* at FlorenctN the panels of the breast- 
work an* dctioratcd with .scenes from the life of St. 
I’raiKji.s. The details of the work are executed with 
fiiK^ artistic! feeling and proportion; the decorative 
stat\i(*ft(.s and other accessories are dignified and 
graceful. The magnificent pul])it made by Master 
Pilgram for the Cathedral of St. Stephen at Vienna 
(sixtfHUith century) is <lecoraled with busts of the 
leat hers of the C5hurcli and figures of other saints. 
The ornate decoration of the pulpit of the collegiate 
church at AschafTenburg depicts the Church Fathers 
around the supporting pillar, busts of the same in the 
u])per frieze, scenes from the Bible separated by 
.spirit(*d figures of the Kvangelists, and angels in 
the place of (jonsoles. In the Cathedral at Trier the 
ascent to the pulpit is covered by a magnificently 
ornamented aridiway with a high decoration at the 
top. On the string-piece of the steps are carved 
the Sermon on the Mount and the Last JudgiAent, 
and on tlu! panels of the parapet the works of mercy 
are depicted. The pulpit of Freiberg in Saxony is 
fantastiftally diwc'loped from the root of a plant and 
on it in a naturalistic manner the figures of men and- 
animals are formed. • 

The most striking pulpits of the Baroque* period 
are T.ho.se of Belgium. The base, stairway, and sound- 
in^board were artistically or fantastically covered 
^\?ording to the taste of the time with luxurious and 
/>fnatc carving. In Ste Gudule’s at Brussels the 
Danishmenh of Adan* and Eve from Paradise is 
carved underneath the pulpit, while, in contrast, the 
Mother of God is represented above the sounding- 
board as a mighty female warrior and slayer of the 


dragon. Underneath the pulpit of the cathedral of 
Mechlin there is a representation of the Crucifixion on 
Calvary with the people at Christ’s feet, while below 
the rock Saul falls from his horse, ovcrctwne by the 
truth; above at the side are carvings of Adam and 
Eve with the Serpent. All the.se are rich in sug- 
gestions for the sermon. At the base of the pulpit of 
the Church of St. Andrew at Antwerp th(*re is a s])len- 
did carving of Christ and the Aposthw lYtcT and John 
in a little boat. Over the sounding-board ang(‘ls 
hold on high the St. Andrew’s cross, and beneath 
the dove, representing the Holy Spirit, sends rays in 
all directions. The whole structure of a pulpit in 
Cracow repn!.scnts a ship, w'ith sails, mast, and rig- 
ging, poitsed over .sea monsters. The ornamentation 
of the pulpit should never be exce.s.sive, but subordi- 
nate to that of the high altar, whose view it should not 
obstruct. The latter difficrulty is often rernovt'd by 
setting the pulpit slightly towards t he side aish^, where- 
by a troublesome echo from the transept is avoided. 
Near which pillar of the nave the pul|)it should 
be placed depends upon the acousti(!s of the church. 
The sounding-board should, above* all, make the 
voice of the preacher perfectly distinct ; by giving it 
the form of a sheJl the waves of sound are often sent 
in a definite direction. In ord(T that the speakef 
may be readily understood, the jnilpit .should not 
stand too high. Its ornamentation .should be ap- 
propriate: representations of tlie Kvangolists or 
Church Fathers, scc*ne.s from th(! Biljle, as the 
Sermon on the Mount, the dov(* as a s,>'mbol of the 
Holy Gliost on th(! under side of th(! .sounding-board, 
and perhaps an angel ovtT it. A simple pillar skil- 
fully developt‘d into tlui platform of th(* pulpit is 
satisfactory, whc‘n its decoration and that of the 
stairway and string-piece is subc)nlinat<! to that of the 
central main part. The lack of a vertical support 
makes an unpleasant impression; a reading-desk 
or crucifix is apt to produce an ovc'iloaded effect. 
A w'ell-arranged pulpit-cloth varif*d in colour to suit 
the various feasts and pcTiods of the year would be 
proper. 

Otte, Kunstarch/lologie (Leipzig. lSS:}-4); LOhke, Plnstik 
(Iir*lpziK. Martiony, Didionnaire ties antiguilvK chri- 

tierincH (l*aris, 1877), 1.50 02, .s. v. Ch.iirc; Allarh, Romt; .‘touttT~ 
mine (Paris, 1874), .586 -.50; see also hihlioKraphy undor Amro. 
Tlie pulpiiM for several hundred j ears past are described in the 
larger histories of art. 

G. Giktmann. 

Punctation of Ems. See Ems, Congress of. 

Punishment, Capital, the infliction by <hie legal 
process of the penalty of death as a punishment for 
crime. The Latins use the word ca/ntulis (from caput, 
beat!) to describe that which related to life, that by 
which life is endangered. They used the Tuaiter form 
of this adjective, i. e., capitals sub.stantively to de- 
nominate death, actual or civil, and banishment im- 
po.sed by public authority in consequence of crime*. 
The idea of capital punishment is of great antiquity 
and formed a part of the primal concepts of the human 
race. When Cain committed fratricide (Gen., iv), and 
was r<d)uked therefor by God, he uttered th(> lam(*nt 
that liis life w'ould be in danger by reason of the hos- 
tility of others. A mark was swt upon him by the Lord 
which was a guarantee of his personal safety. The 
first Divine pronouncement which seems to sanction 
the death penalty is found in Gen., ix, 6: “Whosoever 
shall shed man’s blood, his blood shall bo shed; foi^ 
man was made to the image of God.” When the 
ancient Israelites h:ul departed from Egypt and were 
sojourning in the Sinaitic Peninsula, they received 
from the Lord a code of legislation wherein the death 
penalty was prescribed for, many offences. Thus, in 
Ex., xxi, that penalty is prescribed for murder, for a 
wilful assault upon the father or mother of an offender, 
for cursing a man’s father or mother, and for man- 
stealing. Down to their latest dAys the* Kingdoms of 
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Israel and Juda preserved capital punishment as a 
feature of their criminal code. 

No more cruel form of punishment for offences 
deemed capital existed in ancient times than that 
which prevailed among the Jews, i. e. stoning to death. 
This form of capital punishment is repeatedly men- 
tioned in the Old and New Testaments. It would ap- 
pear from the Book of Esther that hanging was the 
punishment which prevailed among the Assyrians. 
Two of the king’s slaves who plottcjd against his life 
were thus punished (Esther, ii), and by that method 
the king’s prime minister, Arnaii, was executed, the 
gibbet used for that purpose being said in Esther, vii, 
to be the same one which Aman had prepared, “fifty 
cubits high’* (ibid., v), with the design of hanging 
thereon Mardochai, the Jew, who had incurred his 
displeasure, but who was “precious in the sight of the 
Lord”. 

The ancient Greeks punished homicide (phonos), 
committed by design, and many other offences with 
death. The court which prescribed this ^xmalty was 
the Court of the Areopagus. The court was not in- 
vested with discretionary powder in awarding punish- 
ment, since Demosthenes says that the law deter- 
mined this according to the nature of the crime. 
‘Wilful murder was punished with death, and other 
degrees of homicide and malicious wounding were 
punished with banishment and confiscat ion of goods. 
Those who were convicted upon a charge of uninten- 
tional homicide, not perfectly excusable, wore con- 
demnal to leave the country for a year. Treason 
(prodosia) was punished with death. The goods of 
traitors who suffered death w’ere confiscated, and their 
houses razed to the ground. It was not permitted to 
bury their bodies in the country, but they were cast out 
into some de.solate place. Hence, the bones of The- 
mistocles, who had been condemned for treason, were 
brought over and buried secretly by his friends, as 
related by Thucydides. The posterity of a traitor re- 
ceived the treatment of outlaws. The Areopagus was 
the tribunal for the trial of cases wherein the charge 
against an individual was wilful murder and wound- 
ing, or a charge of arson or poisoning. The Attic 
legend tells us that the first notable trial before the 
Areo])agus was that of Orestes upon a charge of hay- 
ing murdered his mother. AD.schylus represents this 
trial as the origin of the court itself. Some authorities 
claim that the Ephetai acted as a court for the trial 
of murder in conjunction with that of Areopagus. 
The Ephetai certainly had jurisdiction over cases in- 
volving the lesser degrees of homicide. 

The punishment of death at Athens was generally 
by poison in* the case of freemen. After sentence, the 
condemned murderer was directed to take a cup of 
hemlock or other poison and drink it. In the case of 
the imposition of any penalty upon a criminal in the 
courts of Athens, the prosecutor proposed the penalty 
in the first instance and then the person condemned 
ha<l the privilege of suggesting a different punish- 
ment. Thus it was that Socrates, when his death was 
proposed, after trial and conviction, suggested that 
instearl of being punished by death he ought to be 
entertained at public expense for the rest of his life in 
the Prytancum, the palatial quarters used by the 
Athenians for extending and providing municipal 
hospitality. Criminals of low social grade, such as 
slaves, were beaten to death with cudgels. 

' The Roman law was notably severe in regard to 
public offences. A law of the Twelve Tables con- 
tained .some provision as to homicide (Plin., “H. N.**, 
xviii, 3), but this is all that we know. It is generally 
assumed that the law of Numa Pompilius, quoted 
by Festus (s. v. Parrici Qu^cstores), “Si auis hominem 
liberum dolo scions morti duit pariciaa esto” [If 
any one with guile, and knowingly, inflicts death 
upon a freeman, let him be (considered as) a par- 
ricide], was incorporated into the Twelve Tables, 


and is the law of homicide to which Pliny refers: 
but this cannot be proved. It is generally supposea 
that the laws of the Twelve Tables contained pro- 
visions against incantations {mnlum carmen) and poi- 
soning, both of which offences were also included under 
parricidum (piirricide). The iniirdorer of a parent 
was sewed up in a sack (culeus or cullem) and thrown 
into a river. It Wius under the provisions of some old 
law that the Senate by a consuUmn (dr*cree) ordered 
the consuls P. Scipio and D. Brutus (13S n. c.) to 
inquire into the murdtu* in the Silva Scaiitia. The 
Lex Cornelia de sicariis et veneficis (concerning as- 
sassins and sorcerers) was passed in the time of Sulla 
(82 B. c.) and derives its distinctive name from his 
tniddle name, Cornelius. This law contained t)ro- 
visions Ui to death or fire caused by dolus inalus (evil 
fraud) and against persons going about armed with 
the intention of killing or thieving. The law not 
only provided for cases of poisoning, but contained 
provisions against those who madc^, sold, bought, 
po.ss(issod, or gave poison for the purpose? of poison- 
ing; also against a magistrate or senator who con- 
spired in order that a person might be condemned in 
a /mWicwm (public judgment), etc. To the 
provisions of this law was subsequently added a 
senatus consuUmn (dcicree of the senate) against 
mala sacrificia (evil sacrifices) otherwise called impia 
aacrificia (impious sacrifices), the agents in which 
were brought within the provision of this lex. The; 
punishment inflicted by the law was the inierdiclio 
aquAX et ignis (prohibition of the use of W'atcr and fire), 
according to some modern writers. Marcianus 
(Dig. 49, tit. 8, s. 8) says that the punishment was 
deportatio in imulam el honorum ademtio, that is, 
banishment to an island and deprivation of personal 
property. Those statements are recontiilable when 
we consider that deportation under the emperors took 
the place of inierdiclio, and the expression in the 
“Digest” was suited to the times of the writers or 
the compilers. Besides, it appears that th<j lex was 
modified by various senatorial decrees and imperial 
rescripts. 

The Lex Fompeia de parricidiis, ])asscd in the time 
of Cn. Pompeius, extended the crime of parricide to 
the killing (tlolo malo, i. e., by evil fraud) of a brother, 
sister, uncle, aunt, and many other relations enumer- 
ated by Marcianus (Dig. 49, t it. 9, s. 1) ; this enumera- 
tion also comprises step-father {intricus), step-mother 
(noverca), step-son (primgnus), step-daughter (pri- 
vigna), a male or felnale patron (patronus, patrona), 
an avus (grandfather) who killed a nepos (grandson), 
and a mother who killed a Jilius (son) or fdia (daugh- 
ter) ; but it did not extend to a fathc?r. All privies 
to the crime were also jjunished by the law, and at- 
tempts at the crime also came within its provisions. 
The punishment was the same; as that affixed by the 
lex Cornelia de sicariis (Dig., 1 c.), by which must be 
meant the same punishment that the lex Cornelia 
affixed to crimes ^of the same kind. He who killed 
a father or mother, grandfather or grandmother, 
was punished, more majorum (according to the cus- 
tom of the fathers) by being whipped till he bled, 
sews* up in a sack with a dog, cock, viper, and ape, 
and thrown into the sea, if the sea was at hand, and 
if not, by a coastitution of Hadrian, he was exposed 
to wild beasts, or, in the time of Paulus, to be burnt. 
The ape would appear to be a late addition. Only 
the murderer of a father, mother, grandfather, 
^andmother was punished in this manner (Modest. 
Dig. 49, tit. 9, s. 9); other parricides were sitnply 
put to death. From this it is clear that the lex 
contained a provision against paiTicid<r^ if 
we are rightly informed as to the provisions thereof, 
unless there was a separate lexJJornelia relating to tHl 
specific crime of parricide. As already observed, the 
provisions of these two laws were modified in various 
'ways under the emperors. 
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It appears from the law of Numa, quoted by Festus was, in general, an inheritance from the Roman Em- 
(s.v^Parrici QwEntores), that a parricUia was any one pire, the jurisprudence of which, civil and criminal, 
who killed another dolo malo. Cicero (pro Rose, pervaded Europe. One of the most horrible forms 
Am., c. xxv) appears to use the word in its limited of punishment, derived from ancient Uoi»an usages, 
sense, as he speaks of the punishment of the cuUeiLS. was burning at the stake. The nations of modern 
In this limited sense there seems no impropriety in Europe, as they gradually developed, seemed to have 
Catiline being called parridda, with reference to his agreed upon the necessity of extirpating all influences 
country; and the dictator Caesarea death might be and agencies which tended to pervert the faith of 
called a parriddium (the crime of parricide), con- the people, or which seemed to them to betray the 
sidering the circumstances under which the name was potency of evil spirits. Therefore, the laws of all 
given (Suet., Caes., c. Ixxxviii). If the original those nations provided for the destruction of con- 
meaning of parridda be what P'estus says, it may be tumacious unbelievers, teachers of heresy, witches, 
doubted whether the etymology of the word (pater and spreerers, by fire. The words of Exodus (xxii, 
and aedo) is correct; for it appears that paridda or 18), ‘‘Wizards thou shalt not suffer to live”, sank 
parridda meant murderer generally, and afterwards deep into the consciousness of the medieval ])eople, 
the murderer of certain persona in a near relationship, were literally interpreted, and rigidly observed. 
If the word was originally pairidda, the law intended Witches were buriKjcl in Phigland as late as the time 
to make all malicious killing as great an offence as of Sir Matthew Hale (1609-76). The Statute of 
parricide, though it would appear that parricide, 
properly so called, was, from the time of the Twelve 
Tables at least, specially punished with the culleuSf 
and other murders were not. 

Camifex (flesh-maker) was the appellation given, 
to the public executioner at Rome, who put slaves 
and foreigners to death (Plaut., “Bacch.”, iv, 4, 37: 

“Capt.”, V, 4, 22), but not citizens, who were punished 
in a manner different from slaves. It was also his 
business to administer the torture. This office was 
considered so disgraceful that he was not allowed to 
reside within the city (Cic., “Pro. Rabir.”, 5), but 
lived without the Porta Metia, or Esquilina (Plaut., 

“Pseud.”, i, 3, 98), near the place destined for the 
punishment of slaves (Plant., “Gas.”, ii, 6, 2; Tacit., 

“Ann.”, XV, 60; Hor., “Epod.”, v, 99) called Sealer-- 
Uum under the emperors (Plaut., “Galb.”, 20). 

It is thought by some writers, from a passage in 
Plautus (Rud., iii, 6, 19), that the cami/ex was anciently 
keeper of the prison under the triumviri capitates; 
but there does not appear sufficient authority for this 
opinion (Lipsius, “Excurs. ad Tacit. Ann.”, ii, 32). 

Crucifixion was a method of inflicting capital pun- 
ishment by nailing or tying malefactors to pieces of 
wood transversely place<l the one upon the other. 

The crosses used by the ancients were of several Elizabeth in 1562 made witchcraft a crime of the 
forms; one shaped like the letter X has often been first magnitude, whether directed to the injury of 
called crux Andreana (Andrew^s cross) because, ac- others or not. The Act of James the Sixth m 1603 
cording to tradition, St. Andrew suffered death upon defines the crime more minutely and provides the 
a cross of that form; another was formed like the penalty of death. In Scotland, during the reign of 
letter T, and a Roman writer, ^ucian, uses that fact the same monarch and even later, the prosecution 
in disparagement of the letter itself. The third and punishment of alleged witchcraft became a 
kind of cross, and that most commonly used, was m^e popular frenzy, to which the courts lent their zealous 
of two pieces of wood crossed so as to make four aid. The number of victims in Scotland from first 
right angles. It was on this kind of a cross that to last has been estimated as more than four thou- 
Christ suffered, according to the unanimous testi- sand. The last regular execution for witchcraft is 
mony of the Fathers. Crucifixion, under the Roman said to have taken place at Dornoch in 1722, when an 
law, was usually reserved for slaves and the worst old woman was condemned by David Ross, Sheriff 
kind of evildoers. The incidents of crucifixion were of Caithness. The same belief in witchcraft and the 
that the criminal, after the pronouncement of sen- same overmastering dread of it pervaded New Eng- 
tence, carried his cross to the phve of execution, a land. Many persons were convicted of witchcraft 
custom mentioned by Plutarch and other writers as and were tortured, imprisoned, and burned. One 
well as in the Gospels. Scourging was inflicted upon of the leaders in ferreting out and punishing witches 
the persons executed as in the case of other capital was the Reverend Cotton Matlier who, although a 
punishments among the Romans. Grotius and ^ther man of prodigious learning and deep piety, betrayed 
writers have called attention to the fact that the in the prosecution of witches absolute fanaticism and 
scourging of Christ was not in accordance with the merciless cruelty. The laws against witchcraft were 
Roman .usage, because it was inflicted before the formally repealed in F'mgland in 1736. They were 
sentence of death was pronounced. The criminal not repealed in Austria until 1766. 
was next stripped of his iflothes, and nailed or bound Canon law has always forbidden clerics to shed 
to the cross. The latter was the more ^painful human blood and therefore capital punishment has 
method, as the sufferer was left to die of hunger, always been the work of the officials of the State and 
Instances are recorded of persons who survived nine not of the Church. Even in the case of heresy, of 
dpys. The Romans usually* left the body on the which so much is made by non-Catholic controver- 
rJoss after death. « sialists, the functions of ecclesiastics were restricted 

During tjie Middle. Ages, in spite of the zealous invariably to ascertaining the fact of heresy. The 
humanitarian efforts of the Church, cruel punish- punishment, ’whether capital or other, was both pre- 
ments were commonly employed, and the deatl\ scribed and inflicted by civil government. The inflic- 
penalty was very frequently inflict^. This severity tion of capital punishment is Aot coAtrary to the 
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reaching of the Catholic Church, and the power of the 
State to visit upon culprits the penalty of death de- 
rives much authority from revelation and from the 
writings of theologians. The advisability of exercising 
that power is, of course, an affair to be determined upon 
other and various considerations. 

Much less severity prevails in England at pre^nt 
than during the reign of George III^ when Sir William 
Blackstone felt impelled to say m his “ Commen- 
taries Yet, though . . . we may glory in the 

wisdom of the English law, we shall find it. more diffi- 
cult to justify the frequency of Capital Punishment to 
be found therein, inflicted (perhaps inattentively) by a 
multitude of successive independent statutes upon 
crimes very different in their natures. It is a melan- 
choly truth, that, among the variety of actions which 
men arc daily liabhi to commit, no less than one hun- 
dred and sixty have been declared by Act of Parlia- 
ment to be felonious without benefit of clergy; or, in 
other words, to be worthy of instant death** (bk. IV, 
c. 1). 

The traditional method of capital punishment in 
England has been by hanging the criminal by the neck 
until dead, although during the Middle Ages behead- 
ing was customary. The English law in the time of 
Blackstone proviaed that a person convicted of trea- 
son of any kind should be drawn or dragged to the 
place of execution; that in case of high treason affect- 
ing the king’s person or government, the person con- 
victed should be disembowelled while still alive, be- 
headed, and his body divided into four quarters. 
Murderers were not only hanged by the neck until 
they were dead, but their bodies were publicly dis- 
sected. A writ of execution upon a judgment of mur- 
der before the king in Parliament, delivered in May, 
1760, recited the judgment: '^That the said Lawrence 
Earl Ferrers, Viscount Tamworth, shall be hanged by 
the neck until he is dead and that his body be dis- 
sected and anatomized.” This barbarous sentence 
was literally carried into effect. After death, the body 
was conveyed from Tyburn in his lordship’s landau, 
drawn by six honscs, to Surgeon’s Hall in the City of 
London; and there, after being disembowelled and cut 
open in the neck and breast, was exposed to public view 
in a room on the first floor. The dissection of the 
bodies of criminals led to great abuse, and was abol- 
ished in 18:52. 

In England during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries the people seemed to have a passion for 
witnessing public executions. Many hired windows at 
a considerable expense for such occjisions. George 
Sclwyn was very fond of executions. Ilis friend, G. 
Williams, writing to him of the condemnation of a 
man named John Wesket (9 Jan., 1765) for robbery in 
the house of his master, the Plarl of Harrington, says: 
'‘Harrington’s porter was condemned yesterday. 
Cadogan and I have already bespoke places at the 
Brazier’s. I presume that we shall have your Hon- 
our’s company, if your stomach is not too squeamish 
for a single swim” (Selwyn’s Correspondence, I, 323). 
The Earl of Carlisle, writing to Selwyn, speaks of 
having attended the execution of Hackman, a mur- 
derer, on 19 April, 1779 (ibid., IV, 25). Boswell, the 
jjiographer of Johnson, had a keen desire for witness- 
ing executions, and often accompanied criminals to 
the gallows. lie had a seat in the mourning coach 
conveying Hackman to Tyburn, and in the same car- 
riage rode the ordinary of Newgate and the sheriff’s 
officer. Visiting Johnson on 23 June, 1794, Boswell 
mentions that he has just seen fifteen men hanged at 
Newgate” (Boswell, “Life of Johnson”, Croker”s edi- 
tion, VIII, 331). 

During the French Revolution, executions in Paris 
were witnessed by vast throngs including many female 
Jacobins. These bloodthirsty women employe them- 
selves with t^eir knfftinje while attending daily at the 
scaffold, hence the Tomuiar name U 9 tricoieuses (the 
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knitters). Those were the palmy days of the guillo- 
tine, the instrument which is still used for the ddbapi- 
tatioQ of criminals in France. It was introduced by 
the National Convention during the progress of tj\e 
French Revolution and was named after its supposed 
inventor, Joseph-Ignace Guillotin, a physician. He 
was not the inventor, but was only the person who 
first proposed its adoption. It consists of two upright 
posts grooved on the inside and connected at the top 
by cross beams. In these grooves a knife, having a 
sliarp blade placed obliquely, is allowed to fall with tr^ 
mendous force upon the neck of the victim who is 
bound upon a board placed at the foot of the upright 
posts. It is said by some authorit ies that this machine 
was invented by the Persians. It was well known in 
Italy, aiftl from the thirteenth century onward it was 
the privilege of the nobility to be put to death by a 
machine of this kind, which was called mannaia. 
Conrad in of Swabia was executed by such a machine 
at Naples in 1268. An instrument closely resembling 
the guillotine was employed for public executions dur- 
ing the Middle Ages. In Scotland, a macliinc called 
the “Maiden ”, very similar to the guillotine, was used. 
A like machine was also used by the Dutch in the 
eighteenth century for executing slaves in their col- 
onies. Tlie ordinary mode in wliicdi capital i)unish- 
ment is performed in England and in the UnitC(l States 
is by hanging. This was first established in England 
in 1241, when Maurice, a nobleman’s son, was hanged 
for piracy. In the military service capital punish- 
ment is inflicted by shooting, except in the case of 
spies and traitors, who are killed by hanging; such 
punishment being considered very disgraceful and 
therefore suited to the offence. American civil and 
criminal proccxlure having been derived from the 
common law of England, legislation has generally been 
in close accord with that of the English in regard to 
the punishnient of crime. 

The punisliment of tleath, universal in his day, was 
declared by the famous Marqu(\ss Bec^caria to be abso- 
lutely without justification. In his famous work, 
“Crime and Punishment”, he says (chap, xxviii): 
“The punishment of death is not authorized by any 
right; for I have demonstrated that no such right 
exists. It is, therefore, a war of a whole nation against 
a citizen, whose destruction they consider as necessary 
or useful to the general good. But, if I can further 
demonstrate that it is neither necessary nor useful, I 
shall have gained the cause of humanity. The death 
of a citizen can be necessary in one case only: when, 
though deprived of his liberty, he has such power ana 
connexions may endanger the security of the nation; 
when his existence may produce a dangerous revolu- 
tion in the established form of government. But even 
in this case, it can only be necessary when a nation is 
on the verge of recovering or losing its liberty; or in 
times of ab.solute anarchy, when tlie disorders them- 
selves hold the place of laws. But in a reign of tran- 
quillity; in a form of government approved by the 
united wishes of the nation; in a state fortified from 
enemies without, and supported by strength within ; 
. . . where all power is lodg(xl in the hands of tlie 

true sovereign; where riches can purcluise pleasure 
and not authority, there can be no necessity for taking 
away the life of a subject.” 

The learned marcpiess makes a most inipressive 
ar^ment in favour of penal servitude for life as a 
substitute for the judicial ‘killing of criminals. Vol- 
taire, ill his commentaries on the treatise of Beccaria, 
emphasizes his opposition to capital punishment by 
saying, “It hath long since been observed that a man 
after he is hanged is gooil for nothing, and that punibh- 
ments invented for the good of society ought to b' 
useful to society. It is evident that a sftore of stout 
robbers, condemned for life to some public work, 
.would serve the state in their punishment, and that 
banging them is a benefit to nobody but the execu* 
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tioner. ” These two authorities, os well as Sir William 
Blackstone, refer to the favourable results which fol- 
lowed the abolition of capital punishment in Russia 
by the Empress Elizabeth an<l the continuance of the 
aivnc policy by lier successor, Catherine III. Beccaria 
makes a telling argument against the execution of 
criminals in saying: ‘‘The punishment of death is per- 
nicious to society, from the example of barbarity it 
affords. If the passions, or necessity of war, have 
taught men to shed the blood of their fellow creatures, 
the laws which are inteTidod to moderate the ferocity 
of mankind should not incrf^ase it by examples of bar- 
barity, the more horrible as this punishment is usually 
attended with formsl p:ig(uintry. Is it not absurd that 
the laws, which detect and punish homicide, should, in 
order to prevent murder, publicly commit ^murder 
themselves? What arc the true and most useful laws? 
Those compacts and conditions which all would pro- 
pose and observe, in those moments when private 
interest is silent, or combincid with that of the public. 
What are the natural sentiments of every person con- 
cerning the punish- 
ment of deatli? We 
may read them in the 
contempt and indig- 
nation with which 
everyone looks on the 
executioner, who is 
nevertheless an inno- 
cent executor of the 
public wdll; a good 
citizen, who contrib- 
utes to the advan- 
tage of society; the 
instrumentof l,h(? gen- 
eral security within, 
as good soldiers are 
without. What then 
is the origin of this 
contradiction? Why 
is this sentiment of 
mankind indelible to 
the scandal of reason? 

It is, that in a secret 
corner of the mind, 
in wdiich the original impressions of nature are still 
preserved, men discover a sent iment which tells them 
that their lives are not lawfully in the power of any- 
one, but that of necessity only, which with its iron 
sceptre rules the universe.” • 

The opposite view w'^ixs taken by Jeremy Bentham. 
In his w'ork, “Rationale of Punishment” (1830) he 
says that death is regarded by most nien as the great- 
est of all evils; and that especially among those who 
are attached to life by the tics of reputation, affection, 
enjoyment, liope, or fear, it appears to be more effica- 
cious punishment than any other. Sir Samuel Romilly 
in his “Memoirs” (1840) takes issue wdth Beccaria. 
“Beccaria,” he says, “and his disciples confess that it 
is not the greatest of evils, and recontmend other pun- 
ishments as being more severe and effectual, forget- 
ting, undoubtedly, that if human tribunals have a 
right to inflict severer punishment than death, they 
must have a right to inflict d(>ath itself” (III, 278). 
It may be saitl in this connexion that Sir Samuel 
Romilly was one of the most strenuous an<l efficacious 
agents in Vc'forming and humanizing the criminal code 
of England. Thci battle i| still raging between the 
advocate’s and the opponents of capital punishment. 
It has been well observed by Montesquieu that the 
excessive severity of law hinders its execution, for 
when the puni:*hmcnf surpasses all measure the public 
will frequently, out of humanity, prefer impunity to 
^ ch plinishment. The same benevolent and philo- 
sophical idea* was also Expressed in the first statute 
enacted by the English Parliament in the reign of 
Queen Mary; and that statute recites in its preamble: 



“That the state of every King consists more assuredly 
in the love of the subjects towiyds f.heir prince than in 
the dread of laws made with rigorous pains; and that 
laws made for the preservation of the Comnionwealth 
without great penalties are more often oTx'yod arul 
kept than laws made with extreme j)unishnn‘nts ” 

The policy at present pursued l.)y the nat icjiis of tli<; 
world generally favours capital punishment, although 
it has been abolished in Italy, Holland, most of the 
cantons of Switzerland, Belgium, Portugfd, and Ru- 
mania, and in the States of Michigan, Rhode Island, 
Wisconsin, Iowa, and Maine. It has fallen into ]nae- 
tical disuse in Finland and Prussia. It is rctaiiuMl in 
Russia only for treason and milit.ary insubordimit ion. 
The State of Coloriwlo abolished it in lSt)7, but as tln^ 
result of a lynching outbreak in 1000 it was rest()red 
in 1901. The death penalty is inflicted by the guillo- 
tine in France^ Belgium, Denmark, Hanover, and two 
cantons of Switzerland. In these countries the execu- 
tion is public. Criminals are executed privately by 
the guillotine in Bavaria, Saxony, and in two cantons 

of Switzerland. Ex- 

ec^ution ui>on the gal- 
lows is in vogue in 
Austria and Portugal, 
Hanging is conducted 
privately in Creat 
Britain and in most of 
the st ates of th(^ Fed- 
eral Unu*n. In the 
States of New York, 
New Je]-s»‘y, Massa- 
chusetts, Ojjio, North 
Carolina, an<l Vir- 
ginia, criminals are 
executed by electric- 
ity. In China and 
in fifteen cantons of 
Swit zerland criminals 
condemned to death 
are puldiely beliead- 
ed; in Prussia tlmy 
arc privatc'ly behead- 
ed. In Ecuador, and 
in the Grand Duchy 
of Oldenburg, they are shot. In Spain they are exe- 
cuted by means of an instrument called the garrotte, 
and such executions arc public. In China they are 
strangled in public with a cord. In Brunswick they 
are beheaded. 

BI.A.CK8TONE, Commmtaric.'i on the Law of Knuhivd, ed. Siiaks- 
WOOD (Philarlnlphi.'i, 1875); Smith, DicHonoTU of (freck and Ro~ 
man Antiquities (London, 1875); Tuckek, Life in Ayicient 
Athene (New York and London, 1900); (Yirninal Law Miuja-- 
zine, X (.Jersey City, 1888); Proceedinijs of the First National Cnti'- 
ference on Criminal Law and Criminnln-iy ((^hicano, 1910), 
Fkarinq, Capital Punishment (Minn«;apolis, 1909); Du Cane, 
The Punishment and Prevention of Crime (London, 1SS5) ; Earle, 
Curious Punishments of Bygone Days (Chicago, ISOO); Novum 
Enchiridion Juris Romani (Paris, 1873); Beccaria, Crimes and 
PunishmerUs, tr. (Albany, 1872). 

John Willey Willis. 

PunO| Diocese op (Puniensts), suffragan of the 
Archdiocese of Lima in Peru. Its jurisdiction extends 
over the whole territory of the Depart inent of Puno, 
with a Catholic population (1909) of 260,810 souls; 85 
priests; 62 parishes; 320 churches and chapels. The 
residence of the bishop is at the City of Puno. The 
bishopric was created by law of the republic, 26 No- 
vember, 1832, and by a Bull of Pius IX of 6 Nov., 
1861, apjjrovcd by executive resolution, 6 Sept., 1865. 
Dr. Mariano Chacon y Becerra was nominated tlie 
first Bishop of Puno on 17 June, 1861, and consecrated 
7 April, 1862, but resigned before jussiiming his duties. 
His successor. Dr. Juan Ambrosio Huerta was nomi- 
nated 17 June, 1865, and in 1875 transferred to the See 
of Arequipa. He was succeeded by Mgr. Pedro Jos4 
Chavez, whose consecration took place on 25 Julj 
• 1875. The next Bishop of Puno was Mgp. Juan Este* 
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bdnez y Seminario, a Discalced Recollect, who was 
consecrated on 26 Feb., 1881, and died in the same 
year. The diocese was then left vacant until 1900, its 
last Apostolic administrator being Mgr. Ismael Puirrc- 
don, until Sept., 1909, when the present bishop, Mgr 
Laisson, was consecrated. 

The Diocese of Puno is divided into 9 ecclesiastical 
provinces, viz.: Cercado; Baja de Chucuito; Alta de 
Chucuito; Lampa; Baja dc Lampa; Huancani; 
Azangaro; Carabaya, and Sandia. There is in the 
City of Puno a seminario conciliar for the education of 
the priesthood. The diocese is well supplied with pub- 
lic and private schools, some of the latter connected 
with the parishes. (Sec Peru.) 

Julian Moreno-Lacalle. 


seminary, he set out for the scene of his life’s work. 
Going from Baltimore by sta^ to Wheeling,^ and 
from Wheelinji; to Cincinnati by steamboat, he 
reached his destination 14 Nov., 1833. Bishops Flaget, 
David of Bardstown, llcse of Detroit, and a few 
priests met him and conducted him to his cathedral, 
which was on Sycamore Street. He was canonically 
installed by Bishop Flaget, who made the address 
of welcome. After the installation Bi.shop Rese, 
who had been administrator of the diocese during 
the vacancy, made the legal transfer of the property 
in his charge. The site of the first cathearal and 
at that time the only church in the city, a humble 
structure, is now occupied by the imposing St. 
Xavier’s Church, accommodating over one thousand 


familie^) under the care of the Jesuit Fathers. On 
Purcell, John Baptist, Archbishop of Cincin- his arrival in 1833 Bishop Purcell found himself in a 
nati, b. at Mallow, Ireland, 26 Feb., 1800; d. at city of about 30,000 inhabitants and only one church, 
the convent of the Ursulines, Brown County, Ohio, The diocese embraced the whole State of Ohio. 


4 July, 1883. Of his early edu- 
cation but few particulars can 
be f ound . His paren is, Edward 
and Johanna Purcell, being in- 
dustrious and pious, gave their 
children all the advantages of 
the education attainable at 
a time when the penal laws 
were less rigorously enforced. 

John displayed remarkable 
talent and mastered all the 
branches of the school curricu- 
lum before his eighteenth year. | 

Entrance into the colleges of 
Ireland was an impossibility. 

He therefore decided to seek m 
the United States the higher 
education dvmied him in his 
native country. Landing at 
Baltimore he applied for and 
obtained a teacher’s certificate 
in the Aabury College. He 
spent about one year in giving 
lessons as private tutor in some 
of the prominent families of 
Baltimore. His ambition was 
to become a priest, and this he 3 ^ 

never lost si^t of while teach- 
ing others as a means of obtaining a livelihood. On 
20 June, 1820, he entered Mount St. Mary’s Seminary, 
Emmitsburg. His previous knowledge of the classics 
made it an easy task for him to take charge of important 
classes in the college, and at the same time prepare 
himself for the priesthood by the study of philoso- 
phy, theology, and other branches of ecclesiastical 
science. After three years’ study in the seminary 
he received tonsure and minor orders from Arch- 
bisho]) Mareschal, of Baltimore, at the close of 1823. 
On I March, 1824, in the company of Rev. Simon 
Gabriel Brut6, one of the professors of the seminary, 
afterwards first Bishop of Vincennes, he sailed for 
Euroi^e to complete his studies in the Sulpician Sem- 
inaries of Issy and Paris. On 26 May, 1826, he was 
one of the three hundrccl priests ordained in the cathe- 
dral of Paris by Archbishop de Quclen. After his or- 
dination he continued his studies until the autumn 
of 1827, when he n^turnod to the United States to 
enter Mount St. Mary’s S(;minary as professor. 


Jobs Baptist Pubcbll 


The prospect presented to 
the young bishop, then in his 
thirty-third year, was enough 
[ to fill his mind with misgiv- 
ing and dreiwl. The difficul- 
ties incrojised, for soon the 
tide of immigration turned to- 
wards Ohio. Immigrants from 
Germany and Ireland came in 
thousands, and as they were all 
Catholics it became his duty to 
provide for their spiritual 
wants, and that had to be done 
quickly. A seminary had been 
founded by Bishop Fenwick in 
the Athonocum, which stood 
near the cathedral . The num- 
ber of students was of course 
very small, but Bishop Purcell 
had to rely on this little band to 
help him in his work. He be- 
gan his work as a bishop with 
an energy and earnestness that 
never Bagged during his whole 
life. He was untiring in his 
labour, preaching and giving 
ifp Pminmit lectupcs, Writing articlcs for the 

wi-imcBu, “Telegraph", aCatholic paper 

founded by Father Young, a nephew of Bishop Fen- 
wick, the first Catholic paper puolished in the West. 
He taught classes in'che seminary. At his first ordina- 
tion he raised to the priesthood Juncker, afterwards first 
Bishop of Alton, Illinois. He lost no time in providing 
for the wants of the growing Church in Cincinnati. 
Holy Trinity on Fifth Street, the first church built for 
the German-speaking Catholics, was soon followed by 
another, St. Mary’s, at Clay and Thirteenth Streets. 
Finding it impossible to provide professors or give his 
own time to the seminary, he called to his aid the Jesuit 
Fathers, to whoi^ he gave over the church property 
on Sycamore Street, and purchased a site for his new 
cathedral on Plum and Eighth Streets, and Western 
Row, then the western Boundary of Cincinnati. 
Weatern Row is now Central Avenue. The new 
cathedral, a magnificent structure 200 feet long and 
80 feet wide, built of Dayton limestone, with its 
beautiful spire of solid stone rising to the height 
of 225 feet, is one of the finest in the West. This 



He afterwards became president, until his appoint- grand temple was completed and consecrated b* 
ment as Bishop of Cincinnati, Ohio, to succeed the ArchWshop Eccleston or Baltimore, 26 Oct., 184^ 


saintly Fenwick. He received notice of his appoint- 
ment in Aug., 1833, and was consecrated bishop 
in the cathedral of Baltimore, 13 Oct., 1^33, by Arch- 
bishop Wliitfield. He attended the sessions of the 
Thira Provincial Council of Baltimore, which opened 
on the day of his consecration and continued for one 
week. 

After wmding up his affairs in connexion with the 


ArchWshop Eccleston of Baltimore, 26 Oct., 1846, 
thirteen years after Bishop Purcell’s arrival at 
Cincinnati. After trying severgLl locations for his 
diooesari seminary, he,, finally located it on Price Hill, 
west of the city limits. The main building was com- 
pleted and opened for the theologians in 186>. 
called it Mount St. Mary’s '"of the W&t, after his 
own Alma Mater at Emmitsburg. Two orphan 
asylums were established, St. Aloysius’s for the chil- 
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Iren of German-speaking parents, and St. Peter’s, 
now ^St. Joseph’s, for children of English-speaking 
people, and provision was made for their mainte- 
nance. 

•He made a complete visitation of his extensive 
diocese the first year of his administration, providing 
for the spiritual care of his scattered flock, either 
placing resident pastors in parishes or having priests 
to visit regularly the smaller communities that were 
unable to support a resident pastor. In 18-40 the 
canal and railway systems that were to revolutionize 
the existing conditions of commerce were begun and 
continued without interruption until 1854. Idttlc 
Miami llailroad from Xenia to Cincinnati, a distance 
of 65 miles, was opened for traffic in 1841. It is now 
a link in the great Pennsylvania system.# These 
public works brought immense numbers of emigrants 
to the state. What were villages soon grew into 
cities; Cleveland, Toledo, Columbus, Dayton, and 
Hamilton became the cities of the state. New 
parishes were formed, and churches and schools 
were built. Cleveland became a bishopric in 1847, 
and Columbus in 1868. He was obliged to call on 
Europe for help to meet the fast-grow’ing wants of 
his diocese. 

Bishop Purcell made several trips to Europe, 
visiting the various seminaries there, and soliciting 
students having the missionary spirit to share his 
labours in Ohio. On his return from one of these 
trips to Europe he was accompanied by a band of 
zealous young priests. Fathers Machebeuf, Lamy, 
Gacon, Cheymol, and Nayaron. Father Machebeuf 
afterwards became first Bishop of Denver; Father 
Lamy, first Archbishop of Santa F6. The others 
lived to a ripe old ago, doing missionary work in the 
diocese till God called them to their reward. While 
the state was growing in population, the city of 
Cincinnati did not lag behind. Cist’s ** Cincinnati” 
(1851), in its church statistics, gives the Catholics 
13 parislu's and 11 parisli schools, with an enroll- 
ment of 4494 pupils. Bishop Purcell from the be- 
ginning was an earnest advocate of the establishment 
of parish schools. The rapid growth of Ohio and the 
West was recognized in Rome, and in 1850 Cincinnati 
was made an archbishopric. The pallium was con- 
ferred on Archbishop Purcell by Pope Pius IX, who 
at the same time mjmo him i^sistant at the pontifical 
throne, in appreciation of his personal worth. The 
new ecclesifistical province of Cincinnati hiid for 
suffragans the Diocese of Clevelahd, Detroit, Indian- 
apolis, and I^uisville. 

In 1861 the archbishop did not hesitate in making 
known his views on the Civil War. lie decided to 
fly the flag from the cathedral spire. This action 
of the archbishop called forth a great deal of adverse 
criticism, as there was at the time an influential party 
in the North opposed to the war. Many Catholics 
were in sympathy with this party. The archbishop 
boldly t ook his stand and ignored jihe adverse criti- 
cism. The event showed the wisdom of his course. 
The last vestige of insane Knownothingism and its 
hatred of the Church disappeared. This wave of 
bigotry which spread over the whole country in 4hc 
early fifties had showed itself decidedly hostile to 
Catholics in Cincinnati in 1854, when Archbishop 
Bcdini wps the guest of Archbishop Purcell. Th® 
firm stand taken by the German ana Irish Catholics 
under the direction of thctarchbishop overawed the 
mob that threatened to destroy the cathedral and 
tJius prevented bloodshed. 

Archbishop Purcell attended the Council of the 
Vatican, and in the discuraion/)f Papal Infijllibility 
he took the side of the minority which opposed the 
opportunenefj? of the d^ision, but on his return from 
Rome, which he left before the question was decided, 
he gave in his adhesion to the doctrine as soon as he 
learned of the signing of the decree by Pope Pius 


IX. This he did in a sermon he preached in the 
cathedral saying, ”I am here to proclaim my belief 
in the infallibility of the pope in the words of the 
Holy Father defining the doctrine”. • 

He celebrated his golden jubilee of ])ri(?sthood 26 
May, 1876. He was joined in this celebration not 
only by his diocese but by the whole country. Bishops 
and archbishops came personally or sent representa- 
tives. He had reason to rejoice when he saw the rcj- 
sult of his work. When he came to Cincinnati he 
found a small city with but one church, and a diocese 
with a few Catholics scattered through the state. 
After forty-three years of toil he found the city grown 
to a population of nearly 300,000, with forty well- 
organized parishes having schools giving Catholic edu- 
cation to 20,000 children, a well-(jquipped semitiary, 
colleges, and charitable institutions to take care of the 
poor and sick. Throughout the diocese were well- 
organized parishes, churches, and parish schools. 
Forty years before he had only a few priests; in 1876 
he could count on the lielp of 150 diocesan and 50 
regular priests, and a Catholic population of 150,000. 
In reply to the addresses of congratulation on the 
occasion, he modestly referred the success to the 
cordial assistance of the priests and the generous aid 
of the laity. 

3'he serious financial disaster that clouded his last 
years was the result of circurnstances for which he 
could hardly be responsible. Giving all his time to the 
spiritual management of the diocese, he left the ma- 
terial part altogether in the hands of his brother. 
Father Edward Purcell. He received deposits from 
people who were mistrustful of the banks, which were 
unstable institutions until the general government 
adopted the national banking system during the War 
of Rebellion. The large amount involved represented 
the accumulation of compound interest. This finan- 
cial disaster crushed out the lives of the archbishop 
and his brother. The crash came in the autumn of 
1878, and the archbishop died five years later. His 
brother hiid passed away in the spring of the preceding 
year. 

After fourteen years of litigation and the mis- 
management of the assignees, the affair came to an 
end, when the court found the amount due on the 
cathedral and diocesan institutions to be $140,000. 
Archbishop Elder accepted the findings of the court 
and made arrangement by a system of iissessments on 
the parishes to meet the loans made to pay the amount 
required by the final decision. This decision w;is made 
in 1892. Under the wise administration of Arch- 
bishop Elder, who succeeded Archbishop Purcell, all 
the loans have been paid off. 

In 1837 Bishop Purcell, wishing to come in 
touch with the learned men of Ohio, became a ihern- 
ber of the Ohio College of T(»a(;lu*rs. At one of the 
meetings the discussion turned on religion, and some 
remarks were made reflecting on the Church. Bishop 
Purcell asked leave to reply to them at length. This 
permission could not be granted under the rules limit- 
ing speeches to ten minutes. In a spirit of fairness. 
Dr. Wilson offered the bishop the use of his church 
on Fourth and Main Streets f,o reply. This offer was 
gladly accepted, and the bisliop aclivered a masterly 
discourse. The position and teaching of the Catholic 
Church were put before the people of Cincinnati so 
clearly and forcibly as to cause many who heard the 
bishop at le^t to reconsider the ideas they had 
formed of Catholic teaching and practice. The Cath- 
olic Church was unfavourably known by non-Cath- 
olics at the time, owing to the false charges made by 
preachers and the spread of anti-Catholic literature 
giving false views of her teaching and iiractico. The 
lecture was a surprise to many who had up to that 
time looked upon Catholics as a danger to the coun- 
try. It stirred up a great deal of discussion in the 
* community, ' so much so that Alexander *Campbellc, 
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founder of the Campbellite wing of the Presbyterian 
Church, felt called to take upon himself the dc^ 
fence of Protestantism. He sent a letter to Bishop 
Purcell c|[)idlenging him to a public debate. The 
bishop with a great deal of reluctance accepted the 
challenge, and invited Mr. Campbclle to call at his 
residence in the Athenaeum on Sycamore Street to 
arrange for the debate. The meeting took place at 
2 p. in. on 11 Jan., 1837. It was agreed to hold a 
debate in the Baptist Church, now St. Thomas’s Cath- 
olic Church, on Sycamore Street. The debate was to 
begin 13 Feb. and to continue seven days, exclu- 
sive of Sunday. Two sessions were to be held 
each day, the morning session from 9 to 12.30. 
the afternoon from 3 to 5. The debate was to be held 
under tlie direction of five moderators, two to be 
chosen by each of the disputants, these four to choose 
a fifth. 

Mr. Campbellc was to open the discussion, Bishop 
Purcell to reply. Tlie discussion was to be taken 
do\yn by shorthand writers, printed after re- 
vision by the disjiutants, and sold, the net proceeds 
to be distributed cmially among Catholic and Prot- 
estant charities. The moderators selected were 
Messrs. Samuel Lewis, Thomas J. Briggs, William 
Disney, John Rogers, and J. W. Piatt. 

Mr. Campbelle^s charges were: 

(1) The Catliolic Church is not now nor wjis she 
ever Catholic, Apostolic, or Holy, but is a sect in the 
fair import of the w'ord, older than the sects now ex- 
isting, not the Mother and Mistress of Churches, but 
an apostasy from the Church of Christ. 

(2) The notion of Apostolic succession is without 
foundation in the Bible and reason. 

(3) She is not uniform in faith, but fallible and 
changeable jis other sects in religion and phi- 
losophy. 

(4) She is th(j Babylon of St. John. 

(5) Purgatory, indulg(mcc8, confession, and transub- 
stantiatiori qtq immoral in their tendencies, injuri- 
ous to the well-being of society, political and 
religious. 

(6) The world is not indebted to the Church for 
the Bible. 

(7) If the Church is infallible and unchangeable, 
she is opposed to the spirit of the institutions of 
the United States, w'hich means progress. 

At the close of the debate one of the city papers 
said “Catholicity lost nothing and Protastantism 
gained nothing by the discussion.” It made a |>ro- 
found impression on the community at large. Catholic 
doctrine was brought before the people in a way they 
had never understood it before. Thinking men were 
led to lay asule the prejudice caused by their igno- 
rance of the Church. Bishop Purcell’s ability as a 
public teacher was recognized and his learning re- 
spected. The reputation and standing he acquired 
by this discussion he maintained during his entire 
administration. The members of his own flock were 
encouraged when they found their bishop so com- 
petent to teach them their faith and defcncl it against 
the attacks of non-Catholics. The discussion brought 
him into prominence tliroughout the whole country. 
He was called upon to deliver lectures and preach 
sermons in nearly every diocese. lie was looked upon 
as the repre.scntativc bishop of the West, as Arch- 
bishop Hughes was of the Ejist. 

In 1867 Mr. Vickers preached a sermon at the lay- 
ing of the corner-stone of St. John’s Evangelical 
Church, in which he made charges against the Church. 
Archbishop. Purcell felt called upon to take notice of 
Mr. Vickers’s sermon. This he did in a sermon 
preached at the laving of the corner-stone of St. 
nose’s Church. This brbught on a discussion in the 
columns of the “Catholic Telegraph” and the “Cin- 
cinnati Gazette”. The discussion attracted little 
attention, as the archbishop had to patiently follow* 


his opponent, refuting the oft-repeated false charges 
against the Church. 

The observatory corner-stone was laid on Mount 
Adams 9 Nov., 1842, by John Quincy Adams, ex- 
president of the United States. Ho is reported /yto 
have said in the course of his speech, “this obser- 
vatory is to be a beacon of true science, that should 
never be obscured by the dark shadows of superstition 
and intolerance symbolized by the Popish Cross”, 
llie position is now the site of tlie Holy Cross Mon- 
astery of the Passionist Fathers. The monastery was 
solemnly dedicated 22 June, 1873, when the areli- 
bishop preached a most eloquent sermon on the 
“Triumph of the Cross”. This was his reply to 
the remarks of John Quincy Adams and liis slur on the 
Cross ^f Christ. He had before that placed the 
cross above the observatory when he built his 
votive church called the “Immaculata” on Mount 
Adams. 

The following religious orders came to the arch- 
diocese during the incumbency of Archbishop Pur- 
cell: — the Sisters of Charity, foundiul at hhnmitsburg, 
came to Cincinnati in 1829, in union with the Sisters 
of Charity of Framie. In the changes, th(^ Sisters 
formed an independent community, taking the name 
of the Sisters of Charity of Cincinnati. Archbisho]) 
Purcell received their vows in 1852. I'Ik; .lesuit 
Fathers took charge of the college in IS U), and the 
congregation in 1847. The f^isters of Notre Dame 
of Namur, Belgium, cana? to Cincinnati in 1840. The 
Precious Blood Fathers cann^ to Ohio in 1810. The 
Franciscan Fathers came to the diocese in 1814; the 
Good Sheyiherd Sisters in 1857; the Sisters of Mercy 
in 1858; Little Sisters of tlur Poor in 18()8; SistcTs 
of the Poor of St. Francis in 1S5S; Ladies of the Sa- 
cred Heart in 1869; and the Passionist Fathers in 
1870. 

Catholic Tdearnph (Cincinnati); Shka, IHyfory of thv. Catholic 
Church in the I’nitrA Stateft; Ci.st, CinHmuUi (isr>l). 

John B. Murray. 

Purgative State. See State or Way. 

Purgatorial Societies, ])ioiis associations or 
confraternities in the Catholic ('hurch, w’hi(4i h.ave 
for their purpose to tissist in every possible w'ay tin*. 
j)Oor souls in purgatory. The Catholic dn(!trine 
concerning purgatory, the condition of the poor 
souls after death, tlie communion of saint’s, and the 
satisfactory value of our good works form the basis 
of these associations, although they were called into 
life by pure Christian charity for oriels neighbour 
which reaches beyond the grave. This brotherly 
love was the distinguishing mark of Christ’s (Church 
from the very beginning; the first Christian eommuni- 
ties and the whole Church of the early centuries down 
to the time of the catacombs was one grand purga- 
torial society. The clearest evidence of this is sup- 
plied by the prayers for the dead in the oldest liturgies 
and breviary prayers, and by the earliest Christian 
inscriptions. e 

In the centuries which followed, wherever the 
Christian and ecclesiastical spirit manifested itself 
in the form of associations, zeal and love for the pool 
soifis w'erc revealed in the same degree (cf. Kraus, 
“Christl. Altcrtiirner”, s. v. Fraternitas). 'I’he 
old religious orders, c. g. the Benedictine Order with 
all its branches, especially thv Order of Cluny which 
inaugurated All Souls’ Day, furnish the most con- 
vincing proof of this. Religious confraternities are 
likewnse distinguished in their earlv beginnings by a 
special devotion to the sick and elcceased, e. g. the 
Brotherhood of Constantinoplf* wrhich flourished in 
336 [Baronins, “Annales”, ad an. 3.36, IV (Lucca, 
1739), 295; cf. VII (Lucca, 1741), 869 “Parabolani’,’), 
and in the West the Confratnm or Confeaternitates of 
the Middle Ages. Even the medieval geldomxB or 
guilds, established primarily for secular purposes, 
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never forgot in their constitutions and practical 
corpf^atc life special works of charity for deceased 
members [Michacjl, “Gesch. dcs dcutschen Volkes'*, 

I (1897), 14(i, loO sq.; Janssen, “Gesch. d. deutsch. 
Vdlke.s»^ I (1st ed.), 819 sqq.]. 

Although alTordihg one of the best proofs of the 
existence of livcl}'^ faith, especially among Anglo- 
»Saxons, Franks, and tlie Germanic people in general, 
the medieval associat ions of brotherhoods of prayer 
called ‘‘fratornitatos”, “ societates ”, “consortium”, 
“societates fraterna;”, and “consortium fraternita- 
tis” (ef. Adalbert Kbner, “Die klostcrl. Gebets- 
Verbriideningen”, Ratisbon, 1S90; Georg Zapport, 

“ Ueber Verbi uderungsbuchor u. Nekrologien im 
Mittelalter”, Vienna, iSf);!) are little known. They 
were founded trhiefly, though not solely, t# assist 
d(MH‘ased ineinbers with prayers. Mass, and all works 
of Christian charity. Critical investigators, there- 
fore, simply designate th(?se institutions “Toten- 
biinde” (associations for the dead). Ducange-Favre 
defines a Confraternitas “as ... a society formed 
betweim various churches and monasteries, which 
bind themselves to hold exequies for the deceascrl 
members of one another as for their own brothers”. 
These w^ere soon formcMl bet. ween monasteries, abbeys, 
bishops, and noblemen; later kings, princes, bishops, 
priests, and t he laity, esjjecially ecclesiastical benefac- 
tors, w^ero admitted. I n t he certificate of admission or 
the dociiiri(*nt instif iiting the brotherhood it was usually 
st:it(*fl in detail how many Masses, what prayers, 
ami good works would be offered on their death for 
the repose of tlie souls of di^ceased members, in the 
monasteries and churches or by individuals. The 
names of all members were enrolled in the register 
of brot.herhood (Liber vUcb)^ a development of the 
ancient diptyclis. A in(\ssenger was immediately 
ilispatched with a circular (rolulus) to announce the 
death of a miunber to all the affiliated monasteries, 
whore t he name was inserted in the dead list (sec 
Np3CicoL()(:!riS) for constant commemoration; these 
lists were, like* the earlier diptychs (q. v.), read aloud 
so that spi^cial iwayers might be .said for the deceased 
ment ioned, and a special commemoration made by 
the priest (luring th(^ Holy Sacrilice (Kraus, “Christl. 
Altertiimer”, II, 4St} sq.). 

Tlie n^vival of the ri*gular life in the West, emanat- 
ing from England in the sixth century, marks the 
rise of these confraternities, which attained their 
gn^atest prosperity during the period of the Car- 
lovingians, maintained their jlosition throughout 
the Mi<Idl(^ Ages, and declined with its close. From 
England al.so issued the first public* oppo.sition to 
thes(^ associations, proclaimed by Wyclif about 1400 
in his “'frialogus” (IV, xxx sq.), and followed by all 
religious innovators of these times. These brother- 
hoods may be divided into those formcxl of several 
monasteries, churches, or individual bishops, priests, 
abbots, and monks. However, kings, princes, ana 
other laymen, especially belief actojs, were admitted 
into these three classes, and even the frequently very 
num(*rous subordinates of a monastery. Especially 
during iJieir most flourishing period, confraternities 
were formed among monasteries. In the ninth «en- 
tury RiMclienaii wius affiliated with more than a 
hundred other monasteries and chaptens in Germany, 
Switzerland, Franco, and It.aly; this was chieny 
due to the reform of the monast'*ry by St. Benedict 
of Aniane (d. 821), and is the largest brotherhood 
known to us. Alcuin worked in the west of the 
Frankish Empire, and, before him, St. Boniface 
had sought with eager zeal to establish and foster 
in Germany such unions aiyl brotherh(^ds with 
England and Italy (cf. Monumenta Germanise 
historica, “(jibri confrg,ternitatum”; “Necrologia”). 
In this connexion it is interesting to note the “Act 
of Spiritual Association” between the Abbeys of 
St. Denis of France and St. Remy of Reims (Bibl. * 


Nat., MS. lat. 13090, fol. 70), in which it is arranged 
that, within thirty days after the death of a member, 
the entire Office be recited by each of the surviving 
members, that the priests say Masses corresponding 
to the various offices, and that vigils be held in com- 
mon on the first, seventh, and thirtieth d.ays. 

At the provincial and national synods of the Middle 
Ages the bishops and abbots present frequently formed 
themselves into such brotherhoods, often extending 
to the cathedral chapters and monasteries whos(j su- 
periors were members, and to the kings aiul princcis 
pre.scnt at the councils. In the (dghth and ninth 
centuries there was a whole series of such synods, e. g. : 
Attigny (762); Dingolfing (769); Frankfort (794); 
Salzburg (799); Fri^ising (805) ; Clechyt (81.5: 4Synodus 
Calchuthensis anno X, i, 816); Savoniercs near Toul 
(859); brotherhoods were also formed at otluir Eng- 
lish and Italian synods [cf. Mansi, XII sqq. ad annos 
cit.; Wilkins, “Concilia Britanniie”, 1 (Ixindon, 
1737, 171)]. At dioce.saii synods all the cler^ of a 
diocese with their bishop formed themselves into a 
brotherhood, and frequently pric'sts of still smaller 
districts (rural cliapters) forimnl lesser associations of 
prayer to which the laity were also admitted [cf . P. L., 
CVI, 866, 878; Baluzc, “Misoell.”, I (l.ucca, 1761), 
112, Iviii: llarduin, “Cone.”, VI, 420, xx). Indi- 
viduals of every station, rank, and sex eagerly jcjined 
these as.sociations, while numerous rich persons 
founded monasteries, or made large benefactions to 
secure a special share in their suffrages aftiT death. 
English kings, bishops, aljbots, and especially Carlo- 
vingian kings gave them an excellent example, as did 
St. Bonimee and Alcuin. Even the laity of the lower 
classes joined the brotherhoods of St. Gall and Reich- 
cnau (“Mon. Germ. Hist.”, “Libri confraternitatum”, 
and “Necrologia”; Mansi, “Concil.”, XIX, 283 sq., 
“Concil. Trernoniense” (i. e. of Dortmund), 1005]. 
The communion of spiritual goods and indulgences, 
granted by monasteries in the last centuries to iinother 
monastery, to benefactors and friends outside the 
cloister, or to other confraternities, is more than a 
memorial of the old brotherhoods, since in these 
grants, or communicationeSy the promise of spiritual 
help for the deceased is one of the chief features. 

With these brotherlw^ods of prayer th('r(^ appeared 
at an early period ConfraLernitates morn closely re- 
sembling the associations which are to-day known 
under that name. Their chief object was care for the 
poor souls. Among these might be included the above- 
mentioned associations from the earliest times, which 
devoted themselves especially to the spiritual welfare 
of the dying and the burial of the dead. Of the con- 
fraternities for the dead, of which we have informa- 
tion, only examples can be cited from the earlier 
centuries, but these show sufficiently clearly how 
widespread these must then have been. According 
to an inscription in the church of Sts. Cosmas 
and Damian in Rome [Baronius, “Annal.”, XVI 
(Lucca, 1744). 272] a number of priests and bishops in 
Rome formed themselves into an association of so- 
dales (c. 985), each promising that on the death of a 
member he would immediately sing forty Masses for 
the repose of his soul. At the beginning of the elev- 
enth century Ore, the friend of Knut the Great, 
erected in honour of God and St. Peter a confraternity 
at Abbotesbury, according to the statutes of which 
each member should on the death of another contribute 
one penny for the repose of his soul [Dugdale, “Mo- 
nasticon Anglicanum”, III (London, 1821), 55]. In 
1220 Bishop Peter of Sens ratified a confraternity 
formed by thirteen clergy, who bound themselves to 
celebrate annually four anniversaries for the benefac- 
tors and members of the confraternity [“Gallia Chris- 
tiana”, XII (Paris, 1770), ‘Appendix 363]. In 1262 
twenty-four secular priests united to practice works 
of mercy for the dead, read Ma.sses for the repose of 
their souls,' etc. (Quix, “ Beschreibung der Munster- 
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kirche su Aachen”, 58. 157, 161 sq.). In 1355 there 
existed at Glocknitz a lay confraternity for the dead, 
which accepted members from other parishes (Momipoi. 
Boica, IV, ^68 sqq.) and cared especially for the burial 
of the poor. Ducange-Favre (s. v. Purgatorium) 
speaks of a pious association, founded in 1413, ex- 
pressly under the- name of purgatory, in the old 
church of Maria Dcaurata (Daurade) at Toulouse. 

These confraternities concerned themselves almost 
exclusively with the souls of deceased members and 
benefactors, while tlie distinguishing mark of the 
later associations is tlu'ir foundation for all poor souls. 
Provision for burials was first made by ‘‘La Com- 
pagnia della Piet^l”, founded in Rome, 1448 (cf. A. 
Berignani in “Archivio storico R. di Stor. Patr.”, 
5 sqq.), and nearly related to the confra- 
ternities here described. In the newly-erected church 
of the German cemetery (Cainpo Santo), a confrater- 
nity, “in honour of the bitter Passion of Christ and of 
the Sorrowd‘ul Mother, to comfort and assist all the 
faithful souls was erected (1448) by the penitentiary, 
Johannes Goldencr of Nuremberg, later titular Bishop 
of Accon and Auxiliary Bishop of Bamberg (cf. De 
Waal, “Der Campo Santo der Deutschen zu Rom”, 
FVeiburg, 1896, pp. 46 sqqO) and in 1579 raised by 
Gregory XIII to an archconfratemity, enriched with 
new indulgences, and empowered to aggregate other 
confraternities throughout the world (loc. cit., 107 
sqq.). Although it has undergone many changes, this 
confraternity still exists, combined towards the end of 
the nineteenth century with a special Requiem Miiss 
Association for assisting souls of deceased members 
Ooc. cit., 307; cf. Beringer, “Die Abliisse”, 13th 
German ed., 1906, pp. 685 sqq.), and it is the first 
purgatorial society according to the present meaning 
of the name. The “ Black Penitents who marched 
in procession through Rome under the banner of 
mercy, were founded in 1488 to iissist before execu- 
tion those condemned to death, and afterwards to pro- 
vide for their burial, exequies, and Requiem Mass [cf. 
Raynald, “Annales”, XI (Lucca, 17M), 178 sq. ad 
an. 1490]. The Confraternity of Our Lady of Suffrage 
(S. Maria del Suffragio) existed in Rome from 1592. 
expressly for the relief of the poor souls. It had 
numerous members, and since 1615 has aggregated 
other confraternities with the same object (Deer, 
auth. S. C. Indulg., n. 83, p. 67; Moroni, II, 309; 
LI, 328). 

iThe Archconfraternity of Death and Prayer (martis 
ei orationis)f founded in Rome, 1538, to provide for the 
burial of the poor and abandoned, still exists (cf. 
Berignani, loc. cit.); at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century it was granted new indulgences by 
Paul V (Rescr. auth. S. C. Indulg., n. 26, pp. 448 sqq.: 
Moroni, II, 303). About 1687 the rules of a special 
confraternity “for the Relief of the Most Needy Souls 
In Purgatory” under the invocation of the Sacred 
Names of Jesus, Mary, and Joseph were ajjproved in 
Rome (Moroni, XVI, 130). The confraternity for the 
relief of the departed under the title of “Jesus Christ 
on Mount Calvary and the Sorrowful Mother” en- 
joyed special popularity and inaugurated, 8 Sept., 
1760, the processions of the Way of the Cross in the 
Roman Coliseum; among its illustrious members 
was St. Leonard of Port Maurice (Rescr. auth. Summ. 
39, pp. 497 sqq.; Moroni, loc. cit.). The Ingoldstadt 
Mass Association, formed by the Franciscans of In- 
goldstadt in 1726 to procure for all members the grace 
of a happy death and for those already deceaa^ 
speedy assistance and liberation from the pains of 
purgatory, was erected into a formal ecclesiastical 
confraternity under the title of the Immaculate Con- 
ception in 1874. An ancient, highly venerated picture 
of the Mother of God was' adopted as the titular pic- 
ture of the association, which has received all the in- 
dulgences of the confraternity of the same name in the 
Ara Cosli at RomC) i. e. the indulgences of the Blue 


Scapular (Rescr. auth. n. 393; Summ. 58, pp. 580 
sqq.). It numbers its members by tens and hun<}red8 
of thousands; almost 2000 Masses are daily cele- 
brated for the intentions of the Marian Mass Associa- 
tion, which includes the intention of particularly 
assisting tlie most recently deceased members. 

At the close of the Middle Ages the old confra- 
ternities, generally confined to a town or small dis- 
trict, gradually disappeared, as did also many of the 
later ones in the confusion at the end of the eighteenth 
century, while others preserved only a semblance of 
life. Since the beginning of the nineteenth century 
they have been replaced by vigorous new associations, 
which, richly endowed with indulgences by eccle- 
siastical authorities, have rapidly extended to the 
entire Church. By Brief of 5 October, 1818, Pius VII 
endowed the Archconfraternity of Our Mother of 
Sorrows and the Poor Souls in Purgatory (Archicon- 
fraternitas B. M. V. Dolorosa? sub invocatione Ani- 
marum purgatorii), which was erected in the basilica 
of S. Maria in Trastevere, with rich indulgences 
(Rescr. auth. Summ. 28, pp. 455 sqq.). Fii*st among 
the later confraternities which have extended through- 
out Christendom is the “Archconfratemity for the 
Relief of the Poor Souls in Purgatory under the title 
of the Assumption of Mary in the Rcdeinptorist 
church of S. Maria in Monteronc at Rome”, founded 
in 1841. It rapidly developed, especially in England 
and North America, and was endowed with indul- 
gences in 1841-63. Priests empowered to receive the 
faithful into the confraternity enjoy various other 
faculties. This confraternity is especially adapted for 
rapid expansion, because in 1861 it was expressly 
authorized to aggregate every confraternity of what- 
ever name and object and to communicate to them 
it-s graces and privileges, provided they added to their 
original titles “and for the Relief of the Poor Souls in 
Purgatory”; they must not, however, be alreafly 
aggregated to another archconfratemity, nor have 
been endowed with indulgences on their own account 
(Rescr. auth. Summ., n. 48, pp. 543 sqq.). The Re- 
demptorist fathers conduct this archconfratemity (cf. 
Seeberger, “Key to the Spiritual Treasures”, 2nd M., 
pp. 296 sqq.). 

At Ntmes in France a confraternity similar to that 
of Our Lady of Suffrage was established in 1857, re- 
ceived the faculty of aggregating other confraternities 
in the Diocese of Nimes in 1858, and in 1873 received 
the same right for the whole world. In addition to the 
indulgences of the Rc^nan confraternity, that of Ntmes 
has received others: the recital of the Rosary of the 
Dead was apptoved especially for its memDers by 
Pius IX in 1873 (Beringer, “Die Ablassc”, II, 3rd 
ed., pp. 470 sqq.). In accordance with its ancient 
traditions, the Benedictine Order formed a twofold 
Confraternity of the Poor Souls at Larnbach, Diocese 
of Linz, Austria. In 1877 the Archconfratemity of 
the Perpetual Adoration of the Blessed Sacrament 
under the Protection of St. Benedict for the Poor 
Souls in Purgato^ was erected with right to aggregate 
other confraternities of the same name and object in 
Austria-IIungary. In 1893, with the same title and 
objects, this confraternity was erected in the abbey 
church of. St. John the Baptist at Collegeville, Min- 
nesota; it shares in all the indulgences of the Lambt^h 
confraternity, and possesses, as the archconfratemity 
for North America, the faculty of aggregating all con- 
fraternities of the same name and communicating to 
them its indulgences. Finally, by Brief of 2 March, 
1910, Pius X granted to the Larnbach archconfra- 
temity the right of aggregation {or the whole world 
(Acta Ap. Sed., Ill, 93 ^aq.). There was also founded, 
in 1878, *in the same ^oey church of Larnbach a 
Priests’ Association under the Protection of St. 
Benedict for the Relief of the F^r Souls iii' Purgatory. 
This was approved and recommended by the diocesan 
'bishop, Franz Joseph Rudigier. Many other bishops. 
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especially in North America, recommended it to their 
cler^. The direction of the association is in the hands 
of tife general-director of the Archconfratemity of 
Lambach, who enters the members in a special regis- 
ter. The official organ for both is the ‘‘Benediktus- 
stimmen”. nublislied by the Abbey of Emaus in 
Prague (cl. Seeberger, op. cit., 301 sqq.). 

A work of atonement to procure relief and liberation 
for the most needy and abandoned souls in purgato^ 
by the celebration of many Masses was founded in 
1884 in the parish of La Chapelle-Montligcon, Diocese 
of S6ez, France. Until 180J1 this association was aggre- 
gated to the archconf raterni ty of S . M aria in Monterone, 
but it was declared by Brief of 2 October, 1893, an hon- 
orary arch confraternity and prima-primaria. Only 
associations united with that of Montligeon may adopt 
the same title and statutes. This association of many 
million members is blessed by the pope, and recom- 
mended by numerous bishops. To become a member, 
one must have one's name enrolled, and contribute 
five centimes annually for the objects of the associa- 
tion; persons who make a single contribution of five 
francs have a permanent share in all the Masses cele- 
brated for the deceased. Seven Masses are said weekly 
for the souls in purgatory, three monthly for deceased 
priests, and in addition many thousand Masses tire 
offered annually. A monthly organ of the assoedation 
is issued in various languages (cf. Seeberger, loc. cit., 
304 sqq.; Beringer, op. cit., II, 478 sgq.). The Order 
of Cluny have always been conspicuous for their 
special devotion to the souls. Since 998, St. 

Odilo, Abbot of Cluny, had All Souls* Day celebrated 
by his monks on 2 November, which day was grad- 
ually devoted by the entire Church to the relief of the 
poor souls. In memory of this fact, a new archcon- 
fraternity was erected at Cluny in the parish church of 
Our Lady. By Brief of 25 May, 1898, Leo XIII 

f ranted this “Archconfratemity of Prayer for the 
'oor Souls of Purgatory** the indulgences of the old 
Roman Confraternity of Prayer and Death (sec above), 
and authorized it to aggregate similar confraternities 
throughout France and its colonics (“ Analecta cedes.**, 
1898, p. 328; Beringer, “Die Ablasse**, 11^ 475 sqq.). 
The “ Associazionc del Sacro Cuore di Gesfi in 
suffragio dellc Animc del Purgatorio** was canonically 
established in Rome (Lungoteverc, Prati) in a church 
of the Sacred Heart, and granted indulgences and 
privileges by Leo XIII (1903—5). The director of this 
association, which inchides non-residents of Rome in 
its membership, is ^Victor Jouet„who edits “Rivista 
mensile dell* Associazionc**. 

Having named the best-known and most wide- 
spread modern confraternities for the poor souls, wo 
must not forget that, among the numerous other 
confraternities and pious tissociations, there is scarcely 
one — if indeed any — which docs not seek to promote 
with special devotion the intercession for, and help of, 
the poor souls. Indulgences of the confraternities 
are ever applicable to the souls in purgatory, and the 
privilege of the altar for churcheef and for priests, 
who are members, may be used in favour of dead 
members or of all the poor souls. The formation of 
the “Catholic League for Constant Intercession^ for 
the Poor Souls in Purgatory** was proposed by 
certain pious citizens of Rome, approved by I^ 
XIII in the last years of his reign, and enriched with 
indulgences. The only requisite for membership 
is to recite thrice daily the prayer, “ Requiem setemam 
dona eis Domine et lux^erpetua luceat eis^ Re- 
quiescant in pace . Amen * * , thereby gaining once daily 
an indulgence of 200 days (cf. Raccolta, 1898, pp. 539 
sq.). In conclusiorf we must mention the thousands 
and perhaps millions of the faithful, who have made 
the heroic act of charity (q. v.), thus assisting in 
the most perfect manner the souls in purgato^, and 
finally the crown of all these associjitions, in this 
woik, is the Order of the Helpers of the Holy Souls. 


Mon. Oerm. Hiai. Libr^i confraternitatum, cd. Piper (Berlin. 
1884); Necrologia Germania, 1-111 (Berlin, 1888-19U5); Receuil 
dea hieloriena de la France. Obiluairea, 1-11 (Paris, 1002-6); 
Zappert, op, eit.; Ebnkr, op. cit.; Moliniku, Las ohiiuairea 
francaia (Paris, iSOO); Berinoku, Die Abldsse, ihr IVe-sra m. 
Gebrauch (Padorborn, 1906; French tr. Paris, lUSr)); Mionk, 
Diet, dea confririea in Encyclopidie TMologique, 1^. 

Joseph Hilubrb. 

Purgatory. — The subject is treated under these 
heads: I. Catholic Doctrine; II. Errors; III. Proofs; 
IV. Duration and Nature; V. Succouring the Dead; 
VI. Indulgences; VII. Invocation of Souls; VIII. 
Utility of Prayer for the Departed. 

I. Catholic Doctrine. — Purgatory (Lat., pur- 
gare, to make clean, to purify) in accordance with 
Catholic teaching is a place or condition of teiiiporal 
punishment for those wlio, departing this life in 
God's grace, are not entirely free from venial faults, 
or have not fully paid the satisfaction due to their 
transgressions. The faith of the Church concerning 
purgatory is clearly exj^ressod in the Decree of 
Union drawn up by the Council of Florence (Mansi, 
t. XXXI, col. 1031), and in the decree of the Council 
of Trent which (Scss. XX\^) defined: “Whereas the 
Catholic Church, instructed by tlie Holy Ghost, has 
from the Sacred Scriptures and the ancient tradition 
of the Fathers taught in Councils and very recently 
in this (Ecumenical synod (Sess. VI, cap. xxx; Sess. 
XXII, cap. ii, iii) that there is a purgatory, and that 
the souls therein detained are helped by tlie suffrjiges 
of the faithful, but principally by the acceptable 
Sacrifice of the Altar ^ the Holy Synod enjoins on the 
Bishops that they diligently endeavour to have the 
sound doctrine of the Fathers in Councils regarding 
purgatory everywhere taught and jircached, helcl 
and believed by the faithful" (Denzinger, “En- 
chiridion", 983). Further than this the definitions 
of the Church do not go, but the tradition of the 
Fathers and the Schoolmen must be consulted to 
explain the teaching of the councils, and to make 
clear the belief and the pra(;ti(;(*s of the faithful. 

Temporal Puniahment . — That temporal punisli- 
ment is due to sin, even after the sin itself has been 
pardoned by God, is clearly the teacdiing of Scrii>turc. 
God indeed brought man out of his first disobedience 
and gave him power to govern all things (Wis., x, 
2), but still condemned him “to cat his bread in the 
sweat of his brow" until he returned unto dust. God 
forgave the incredulity of Moses and Aaron, but in 
punishment kept them from the “land of i)romise’* 
(Num., XX, J2). The Lord took away the sin of 
David, but the life of the child w;is forfeited because 
David had made God's enemies blaspliMiic His 
Holy Name (II Kings, xii, 13, 14). In the New 
Testament as well as in the Old, almsgiving and fast- 
ing, and in general penitential acts arc the real 
fruits of repentance (Matt.^ iii, 8; Luke, xvii, 3; 
xiii, 3). The whole penitential S 3 ^stcm of the Church 
testifies that the voluntary assumption of penitential 
works has always been part of true repentance 
and the Council of Trent (Sess. XIV, can. xi) re- 
minds the faithful that God does not always remit 
the whole punishment due to sin together with the 
guilt. God requires satisfaction, ^ and will punish 
sin, and this doctrine involves as its necessary con- 
sequence a belief that the sinner failing to do penance 
in this life may bo luinished in another world, and so 
not be cast off eternally from God. 

Venial Sins . — All sins arc not equal before God, 
nor dare anyone assert that the daily faults of human 
frailty will be punished with the same severity that 
is meted out to serious violation of God's law. On 
the other hand whosoever comes into God's presence 
must be perfectly pure, for in the strictest sense 
His “eyes are too pure to behold evil" (Ilab., i, 13). 
For unrepented venial faults, for the payment of 
temporal punishment due to sin at time of death, the 
Church has- always taught the doctrine qf purgatory. 
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So deep was this belief ingrained in our common 
humanity tliat it was accepted by the Jews, and in 
at least a shadowy way by tlic pagans, long before 
the coiniijig of Christianity (“iiineid*', VI, 735 sq.; 
Sophocles, “x\ntigonc”, 450 sq.; cf. Mommsen, 
“Rorac’\ I, xiii). 

II. Krrors. — Epiphanius (Hair., Ixxv, P. G., 
XLII, col. 513) complains that Aerius (fourth cent.) 
taught that praj^crs for the dead were of no avail. 
In the Middle Ages, the doctrine of purgatory w;is 
rejected by the Albig(‘nses, Waldeiises, and llassitcs. 
St. Bernard (Serin. Ixvi in Cantic., P. L., CLXXXIII, 
col. 1098) states that the so-called Aposlolici denial 
purgatory and the utility of prayers for the departcul. 
Much discussion has arisen over the position of the 
Greeks on the question of purgatory (“Perp6tuit6 
de la foi'\ III, col. 1123 sq.). It would sct‘m that 
the great dilTerence of opinion was not concerning the 
exist (*nco of ])urgatory, but concerning the nature of 
purgatorial fire; still St. Thomiis proves the existence 
of purffiifory in his dissertation against the errors 
of un(^ Greeks, and the Council of Florence also 
cliought necessary to affirm the belief of the Church 
on the subject (Bcllarminc, “De Purgatorio”, lib. 
I, cap. i). The modern Orthodox Church denies 
purgatory, but is rather inconsistent in its w^ of 
putting forth its belief (Fortescue, “Orthodox East- 
ern Churcli”, London, 1907, 389). 

At the beginning of the Reformation there wiw some 
hesitation especially on Luther’s part (Leipzig Dis- 
putation) as to whether the doctrine should pc re- 
tained, but, as the breach widened, tlie denial of 
purgatory by the Reformers became universal 
(Centuriat. Alagdeburg, cent. l\\ cap. iv), and Calvin 
termed the Catholic position “exitiale commentuin 
quod crucem Christi evacuat . , , quod fidem 

nostram labcfacit ct evertit’^ (Institutioncs, lib. 
Ill, cap. V, § G). Modern Protestants, while they 
avoid the name purgatory, frequently teach tlie 
do(da*ine of “the middle state", and Martensen 
(“Christian Dogmatics", Edinburgh, 1890, p. 457) 
writes: “As no soul leaves this present existence in a 
fully complete and prepared state, we must suppose 
that there is an interincdiate state, a realm of pro- 
gressive dcvelo])ment, (?) in which souls are prepared 
for the final judgment" (Farrar, “Mercy and Judg- 
ment", London, 1881, cap. iii; A. Camjjbell, “The 
Doctrines of the Middle State ... of Prayers 
for the Dead etc.", London, 1721; Hodge, “Syste- 
matic Theology", New York, 1885, III, 741). 

HI. Proofs. — The Catholic doctrine of purgatory 
supposes the fact that some die with smaller faults 
for which there w'as no true repentance, and also the 
fact that the temporal penalty due to sin is at times 
not wholly paid in tliis life. The proofs for the 
Catholic position, both in Scripture and in Tradition, 
arc bound up also with the practice of praying for 
the dead. hW why pray for the dead, if there be no 
belief in the power of prayer to afford solace to tliose 
who iis yet arc excludiKl from the sight of God? 
iSo truti is this pijsition that prayers for the dead and 
the existence of a jilace of purgation are mentioned 
in conjunction in tlie oldest passages of the Fathers, 
who allege reasons for succouring departed souls. 
Those who have opposed the doctrine of purgatory 
have confessed that prayers for the dead would be an 
unanswerable argument if the modern doctrine of a 
“particular judgment" had been received in the early 
ages. But one has only to read the testimonies 
hereinafter alleged to fi^el sure that the Fathers 
speak, in the same breath, of oblations for the dead 
and a place of purgation; and one has only to. consult 
the evidence found in the catacombs to feel coually 
sure that the Christian faith there expresscu em- 
braced clearly a belief in judgment immediately after 
death. Wilpert (“Roma Sotteranea", I, 441) thus 
concludes cnap. xxi, “CAe tale esauuimento** etc.. 


“ Intercession has been made for the soul of the dear 
one departed and God has heard the prayer, and the 
soul has passed into a place of light and refresh- 
ment." “Surely", Wilpert adds, “such inter- 
cession would have no place were there question not 
of the particular, but of the final judgment." 

Some stress too has been laid upon the objection 
that the ancient Christians had no clear conception 
of purgatory, and that they thought that the souls 
departed remained in uncertainty of salvation to the 
last day; and consequently they prayed that those 
\vho had gone before might in the final judgment 
escape even the everlasting torments of hell. The 
earliest Christian traditions are clear as to the par- 
ticular judgment, and clearer still concerning a sharp 
distinctwn between purgatory and hell. The pas- 
sages alleged as referring to relief from hell cannot 
offset the evidence given below. (Bellarmine, “De 
Purgatorio", lib. II, cap. v; Gihr, “Holy Sacrifice 
of the Mass", tr. St. Louis, 1902, p. 50.) Concern- 
ing the famous case of Trajan, which vt*xod the 
Doctors of the Middle Ages, sec Bellarmine, loc. cit., 
cap. viii. 

Old TcMamenL — The tradition of the Jews is put 
forth with precision and cli^arncss in II Machabces. 
Judas, the coinmander of the forces of Israi;!, “mak- 
ing a gathering . . . .sent twelve thousand drachms 
of silver to Jerusakun for sacrifice to be offered for 
the sins of the dead, thinking well and religiously 
concerning the resurrection (For if he had not hoped 
that they tliat were slain should rise again, it would 
have seemed supca-fliious and vain to pray for tho 
dead). And because he considered that they who 
had fallen asleep with godliness, had great grace laid 
up for them. It is ther(4‘ore a holy and wliolesomo 
thought to pray for the dead, that they may bo 
loosed from sms" (II Mach., xii, '13-^lG). At the time 
of the Machabces the leack^rs of the people of God 
had no hesitation in as.serting the efiicacy of prayers 
offiired for the dead, in order that those who had 
departed this life might find jiardon for their sins 
auvl the hope of eternal resurrection. 

New Tealameid . — There arc several passages in the 
New Testament that jiuint to a process of purification 
after death. Thus, J(\sus Christ declares (Matt., xii, 
32): “And whosoever shall speak a word against 
the Son of man, it shall be forgiven him: but he that 
shall speak against the Holy Ghost, it shall not be 
forgiven him, neither in this world, nor in the world 
to come." According to St. Isiilore of Se.ville (De 
ord. creator., c. xiv, n. G) these words prove that in 
the next life “some sins will be forgiven and ])urged 
away by a certain purifying fire". 8t. Augustine 
also argues “that some sinners are not forgiven 
cither in this world or in the next would not be truly 
said unless there were other [sinners] who, though 
not forgiven in this world, arc forgiven in the world 
to come" (De Civ. Dei, XXI, xxiv). The* same in- 
terpretation is gVHjn by Gregory th(i Great (Dial., 
IV, xxxix); St. Bede (commentary on this text); 
St. Bernard (Senno Ixvi in Canties., n. 11) and other 
eminent theological writers (cf. Hurter, “Theol. 
Dogi Compend.", tract. X). 

A further argument is supplied by St. Paul in I 
Ck>r., iii, 11-15: "For other foundation no man can 
lay, but that which is laid; wdiicn is Christ Jesus. 
Now if Jiny man build upon this foundation, gold, 
silver, precious stones, wo^xl, hay, stubble: Every 
man’s Work shall be manifest ; for the day of the Lord 
shall declare because it shall be revealed in fire; 
and the fire shall try every man’s' work, of what .sort 
it is. If^any man’s w^'rk abide, which lie hath built 
thereupon, he shall recijive a reward. If any man’s 
work burn, he shall suffer losf^ but he h'mself shall 
be saved, yet so as by fire.’’ While this passage pre- 
sents considerable difficulty, it is regarded by many 
bf the 'Fathers and theologians as evidence for the 
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existence of an intermediate state in which the dross 
of lighter transgressions will be burnt away, and the 
soul thus purified will be saved. This, according 
to Bellarmine (De Burg., I, 5), is the interpretation 
cdmmonly given by the Fathers and theologians; 
and he cites to this effect St. Ambrose (commentary 
on the text, and Sermo xx in Ps. cxvii), St. Jerome 
(Comm, in Amos, c. iv), St. Augustine (Comm, in 
Ps. xxxvii), St. Gregory (Dial., IV, xxxix), and Origen 
(Horn, vi in Kxod.). See also St.‘ Thomas, “Contra 
Gente8*^ IV, 91. For a discussion of the cxegetical 

{ rroblcm, see Atzberger, “Die christliche Eschato* 
ogie“, p. 27 T). 

Tradition . — This doctrine that many who have 
died are still in a place of 'purification and that prayers 
avail to help the dead is part of the vei^ earliest 
Christian tradition. Tertullian “De corona rnilitis** 
mentions prayers for the dead as an Apostolic ordi- 
nance, and in “De Monogamia” (cap. x, P. L.. 
II, col. 912) he advises a widow “to pray for the soul 
of her husband, begging repose for him and par- 
ticipation in the first resurrection”; he commands 
her also “to make oblations for him on the anni- 
versary of his demise”, and charges her with in- 
fidelity if she neglect to succour his sciul. This set- 
thid custom of the Church is clear from St. Cyprian, 
who (P. L. IV, col. 399) forbade the customary 
prayers for one who had violated the ecclesiastical 
law. “Our predecessors prudently advised that no 
brother, departing this life, should nominfatc any 
churchman as his executor; and should he do it, 
that no oblation should be made for him, nor sacri- 
fice offered for his repose.” Long before Cj'prian, 
Clement of Alexandria had puzzled over the question 
of the state or condition of the man who, reconciled 
to God on his death-bed, had no time for the fulfil- 
ment of penance duo his transgression, llis answer 
is: “the believer through discipline divests himself 
of llis passions and passes to the mansion which is 
better than the former one, passes to the greatest 
torment, taking with him the characteristic of re- 
entance for the faults he may have committed after 
aptism. He is tortured then still more, not yet 
attaining what he sees others have acquired. The 
greatest torments are assigned unto the believer, 
for God^s righteousness is good, and His goodness 
righteous, and though those punishments cease in 
the course of the expiation and purification of each 
one, Wet^” etc. (P. G. IX, col. 332). 

In Origen the doctrine of purftatory is very clear. 
If a man depart this life with lighter faults, he is 
condemned to fire which burns away the lighter 
materials, and prepares the soul for the kingdom 
of God, where nothing defiled may enter. “For if 
on the foundation of Christ you have built not 
only gold and silver and precious stones (I Cor., 
3) but also wood and hay and stubble, what do you 
expect when the soul shall be separated from the 
body? Woukl you enter into heaven with your 
wood and hay and stubble and thus defile the king- 
dom of God; or on account of these hindrances would 
you remain without and receive no reward for your 
gold and silver and precious stones? Neither is^his 
just. It remains then that you be committed to the 
fire which will burn the light materials; for our God 
to those, who can comprehend heavenly things is 
called a cleansing fire. But this fire consumes not 
the creature, but what 'ihe creature has himself 
built, wood, and hay and stubble. It is manifest 
that the fire destroys the wood of our transgressions 
and then returns to us the reward of our good works. ” 
(P. G., XIII, col. 445, 448). 

The Apostolic practice of pra 3 dng for tfie dead, 
which passed into the liturgy of the Church, is as 
clear in the Tourth centuiy as it is in the twentieth. 
St. Cyril of Jerusalem (Catechet. Mystog., V, 9, 
P. G., XXXIII, col. 1116) describing the liturgy, 
XII.~37 , 


writes: “Ulien we pray for the Holy Prathers and 
Bishops that are dead ; and in short for all those who 
have departed this life in our communion; believing 
that the souls of those for whom praycrwarc offered 
receive very great relief, while this holy and tremen- 
dous victim lies upon the altar.” St. Gregory of 
Nyssa (P. G., XLVI, col. 524, 52.5) states that man's 
weaknesses are purged in this life by prayer and wis- 
dom, or are expiated in the next by a cleansing fire. 
“When he has quitted his body and the differeinre 
between virtue and vice is known he cannot approach 
God till the purging fire shall have cleansed the stains 
with which his soul was infested. That same fire 
in others will cancel the corruption of matter, and 
the propensity to evil.” About the same time the 
Apostolic Constitution gives us the formularies used 
in succouring the dead. “Let us pray for our 
brethren who sleep in Christ, that God who in his 
love for men has received the soul of the departed 
one, tnay forgive him every fault, and in mercy arid 
clemency receive^ him into the bosom of Abraham, 
with those who in this life have pleased God” (P. 
G., I, col. 1144). Nor can we pass over the use of 
the diptychs where the names of the dead were in- 
scribed; and this remembrance by name in the Sacred 
My8teric3-(a practice that was from the Apostles) 
was considered by Chrysostom as the best way of 
relieving the dead (In I Ad Cor., Horn, xli, n. 4, P. 
G., LXI, col. 361. 362). 

llie teaching of the Fathers, and the formularies 
used in the Liturgy of the Church, found expression 
in the early Christian monuments, particularly those 
contained in the catacombs. On the tombs of the 
faithful were inscribed words of hope, words of peti- 
tion for peace and for rest; and as the anniversaries 
came round the faithful gathered at the graves of 
the departed to make intercession for those who had 
gone before (Wilpert, “Roma sotteranea”, xxi, 396 
sq.). At bottom this is naught else than the faith 
expressed by the Council of Trent (Sess. XXV, “ De 
Purgatorio”), and to this faith the inscriptions in the 
catacombs arc surely witnesses (Kirsch, “Die Ac- 
clamationen und Gebete der altchristlichcn Grabs- 
chriften”, Cologne, 1898, pp. 70-78). 

In the fourth century in the West, Ambrose insists 
in his commentary on St. Paul (I Cor., iii) on the 
existence of purgatory, and in his masterly funeral 
oration (De obitu Theodosii), thus prays for the soul 
of the departed emperor: “Give, O Lord, rest to 
Thy servant Theodosius, that rest Thou hast pre- 
pared for Thy saints. ... I loved him, there- 
fore will I follow him to the land of the living; I 
will not leave him till by my prayers and lamentations 
he shall be admitted unto the holy mount of the Lord, 
to which his deserts call him” (P. L., XVI, col. 
1397). St. Augustine is clearer even than his master. 
He describes two conditions of men; “some there are 
who have departed this life, not so bad as to be 
deemed unworthy of mercy, nor so good as to be 
entitled to immediate happiness” etc., and in the 
resurrection he says there will be some who “have 
gone through these pains, to which the spirits of the 
dead are Uable” (De Civ. Dei, XXI, 24). Thus at 
the close of the fourth century not only (1) were 
prayers for the dead found in all the Liturgies, but 
the Fathers asserted that such practice was from the 
Apostles themselves; (2) those who were helped by 
the prayers pf the faitMul and by the celebration 
of the Holy Mysteries were in a place of purgation: 
(3) from which when purified they “were admitted 
unto the Holy Mount of the Lord”. So clear is this 
X^atristic Tradition that those who do not believe in 
purgatory have been unable to bring any serious 
difficulties from the writings of the Fathers. The 
passages cited to the contrary either do not touch 
the question at all, or are so lacking in clearness that 
they cannot offset the perfectly open expression of 
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the doctrine as found in the vciy Fathers who are 
quoted as holding contrary opinions (Bellarmine 
“Do Purg.”, lib. I, cap. xiii; Billot, “Quaest. da 
Novissimi/ Rome, 1903, p. 97; Chr. Fesen, “Pr»l. 
Dogmat.'*, 2nd ed., Freiburg, 1902). 

IV. Duration and Nature. — Duration , — ^The 
very reasons assigned for the existence of purgatory 
make for its passing character. We pray, we offer 
sacrifico for souls therein detained that “God in mercy 
may forgive every fault and receive them into the 
bosom of Abraham” (Const. Aj^st., P. G^I, col. 
1144); and Augustine (De Civ. Dei, lib. XXl, cap. 
xiii and xvi) declares that the punishment of purga- 
tory is temporary and will cease, at least with the 
Last Judgment. “But temporary punishments are 
suffered by some in this life only, by others after 
death, by others both now and then; but all of them 
before that last and strictest judgment. ” 

Nature of Punishment . — It is clear from the Litur- 
gies and the Fathers above cited that the souls for 
whose peace sacrifice was offered were shut out for 
the time being from the sight of God. They were 
“not so good as to be entitled to eternal happiness”. 
Still, for them “death is the termination not of nature 
but of sin” (Ambrose, “De obitu Theodos.**: and 
this inability to sin makes them secure of final hap- 
piness. This is the Catholic position proclaimed by 
Leo X in the Bull “Exurge Domine” which con- 
demned the errors of Luther (Bullarium, ed. Taurin., 
V, 751). 

Are the souls detained in purgatory conscious that 
their happiness is but deferred for a time, or may they 
still be in doubt concerning their ultimate salvation? 
The ancient Liturgies and the inscription of the 
catacombs speak of a “sleep of peace”, which would 
be impossible if there was any doubt of ultimate 
salvation. Some of the Doctors of the Middle Ages 
thought uncertainty of salvation one of the severe 
punishments of purgatory (Bellarmine, “ De Purgat.” 
lib. II, cap. iv); but this opinion finds no general 
credit among the theologians of the medieval period, 
nor is it possible in the light of the belief in the 
particular judgment. St. Bonaventure gives as the 
reason for this elimination of fear and of uncertainty 
the intimate conviction that they can no longer sin 
Qib. IV, dist. xx, p. 1, a. 1, q. iv); “Estev^uatio 
timoris propter confirmationem liberi arbitrii, qua 
deinceps scit se peecare non posse” (Fear is cast out 
because of the strengthening of the will by which 
the soul knows it can no longer sin), and St. Thomas 
(dist. xxi, q. i, a. 1) says: “nisi scirent se esseliber- 
andas suffragia non peterent” (unless they knew 
that they are to be delivered, they would not ask 

iJeriL—In the Bull “Exurge Domine” Leo X 
condemns the proposition (n. 38) “Nec probatum est 
ullis aut rationibus aut scriptuns ipsas esse extra 
statum mcrendi aut augendse caritatis” (There is no 
proof from reason or Scripture that they [the souls 
In purgatory] cannot merit or increase in charity). 
For them “the night has come in which no man can 
labour”, and Christian tradition has always con- 
sidered that only in this life can man work unto the 
profit of his own soul. The Doctors of the Middle 
Ages while agreeing that this life is the time for merit 
and increase of grace, still some with St. Thomas 
seemed to question whether or not there might be 
some non-essential reward which the souls in purga- 
tory mi^ht merit (IV, dist. xxi, q. i, a. 3). Bellar- 
mine believes that in this matter St. Thomas changed 
his opinion and refers to a statement of St. Thomas 
(“De Malo”, q. vii, a. II). Whatever may be the 
mind of the Angelic Doctor, theologians agree that 
no merit is possible in purgatory, and if objection 
be urged that the souls tnere merit by their prayers. 
Bellarmine. says that such prayers avail with Goa. 
because of merit already acquired “Solum impetrant 


ex meritis prseteritis quomodo nunc sanoti orando 
pro nobis impetrant licet non merendo” (They /avail 
only in virtue of past merits as those who are now 
saints intercede for us not by merit but by prayer), 
(loc. cit., II, cap. iii). . ‘ 

Purgatorial Fire , — ^At the Council of Florence, 
Bemarion argued against the existence of real purga- 
torial fire, and the Greeks were assured that the Ro- 
man Church had never issued any dogmatic decree 
on this subject. In the West the belief in the exist- 
ence of real fire is common. Augustine in Ps. xxxvii, 
n. 3, speaks of the pain which purgatorial fire causes 
as more severe than anything a man can suffer in 
this life, “gravior erit ignis quam quidquid potest 
homo pati in hac vita” (P. L., XXXVI, col. 397). 
Gregory*^ the Great speaks of those who after this 
life “will expiate their faults by purgatorial flames”, 
and he adds “ that the pain will be more intolerable 
than any one can suffer in this life” (Ps. 3 poenit., 
n. 1). Following in the footsteps of Gregory, St. 
Thomas teaches (IV, dist. xxi, q. i, a. 1) that besides 
the separation of the soul from the sight of God, 
there is the other punishment from fire. “Una 
poena damni, in quantum scilicet rctardantur a 
divina visione; alia sensus secundum quod ab igne 
punientur”, and St. Bonaventure not only agrees 
with St. Thomas but adds (IV, dist. xx, p. 1, a. 1, 
q. ii) that this punishment by fire is more severe, than 
any punishment which comes to men in this life; 
“Gravior est omni tcmporali poena, quam modo 
sustinet anima carni conjuncta”. How this fire 
affects the souls of the departed the Doctors do not 
know, and in such matters it is well to heed the warn- 
ing of the Council of Trent when it commands the 
bishops “to exclude from their prctiching difficult 
and subtle questions which tend not to edification, 
and from the discussion of which there is no increase 
either of piety or of devotion” (Sees. XXV, “De 
Purgatorio”). 

V. SuccouRiNo THE Dbad. — Scripture and the 
Fathers command prayers and oblations for the de- 
parted, and the Council of Trent (Sess. XXV, “De 
rurgatorio”) in virtue of this tradition not only 
asserts the existence of purgatory, but adds “that 
the souls therein detained are aided by the suffrages 
of the faithful and principally by the acceptable 
sacrifice of the altar”. That those on earth are still 
in communion with the souls in purgatoi^ is the 
earliest Christian teaching, and that the living aid 
the dead by their prayers and works of satisfaction 
is clear from the tradition above alleged. That the 
Holy Sacrifice was offered for the departed was re- 
ceived Catholic Tradition even in the days of Ter- 
tullian and Cyprian, and that the souls of the dead 
were aided particularly “ while the sacred victim 
lay upon the altar” is the expression of Cyril of Jeru- 
salem quoted above. Augustine (Serm. clxxii, n. 
2) says that the “prayers and alms of the faithful, 
the Holy Sacrifice of the altar aid the faithful 
departed and move the Lord to deal with them in 
mercy and kindness, and” he adds, “this is the prac- 
tice of the universal Church handed down by the 
Fafhers”. Whether our works of satisfaction per- 
formed on behalf of the dead avail purely out of 
God’s benevolence and mercy, or whether God 
obliges himself in justice to accept our vicaripus atone- 
ment, is not a settled question. Suarez thinks that 
the acceptance is one ot jestice, and alleges the com- 
mon practice of thcf Church which joins together the 
living and the dead without any discrimination (De 
poenit., disp. xlviii, § ^ n. 4). r 

VI. Indulgences.^— The Council of Trent (Sess. 
XXV) defined that indulgences are “most salutary 
for Christian people” and t^at their “use is to be 
retained in the Church”. It is the common teaching 
of Catholic theologians that (1) indulgences may bo 
applied to the soius detained in purgatory; and (21 
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that indulgences are available for them way 
of suffrage” (per modum suffragii), 

(1) Augustine (Dc Civ. Dei, XX, ix) declares that 
the* souls of the faithful departed arc not separated 
from the Church, which is the kingdom of Christ, 
and for this reason the prayers and works of the 
living are helpful to the dead. “If therefore”, argues 
Bellarmine (Dc indulgentiis, xiv) “we can offer our 
prayers and our satisfactions in behalf of those de- 
tained in purgatory, b(?cauBe we are members of the 
great body of Christ, why may not the Vicar of Christ 
apply to the same souls the superabundant satis- 
faction of Christ and his saints — of which he is the 
dispenser?” This is the doctrine of St. Thomas 
(IV, Sent., dist. xlv, q. ii, a. 3, q. 2) who assents that 
indulgences avail principally for the person who 

erforms the work for which the indulgence is given, 

ut secondarily may avail even for the dead, if the 
form in which the indulgence is granted be so worded 
as to be capable of such interpretation, and he adds 
“nor is there any reason why the Church may not 
dispose of its treasure of merits in favour of the dead, 
as it surely dispenses it in favour of the living”. 

(2) St. Bonaventurc (IV, Sent., dist. xx, p. 2, 
q. v) agrees with St. Tliornas, but adds that such 
“relaxation cannot be after the manner of absolution 
as in the case of the living, but only as suffrage 
(Htec non tenet modum judicii, sed potius suffragii). 
This opinion of St. Bonaventurc, that the Church 
through its Supreme Pastor do<*s not absolve juridi- 
cally the souls in purgatory from the punishment due 
tlieir sins, is the teaching of the Doctors. They 
point out (Gratian, 24 q. ii, 2, can. 1) that in case of 
those who have departed this life judgment is reserved 
to God; they allege? the authority of Gehisius (Ep. 
ad Fausturn; Ep. ad. Episcopos Dardaniae) in sup- 
port of their contention (Gratian ibid.), and they also 
insist that the Roman Pontiffs, when tliey grant in- 
dulgences that are applicable to the dead, add the 
restriction 'per modum suffragii el deprecaliouis. 
This phrase is found in the Bull of Sixtus IV “Romani 
Pontilicis provida diligentia”, 27 Nov., 1477. 

The phrase per modum suffragii et deprecalionis 
has been variously interpreted by theologians (Bellar- 
mine, “De indulgentiis”, p. 137). Bellarmine him- 
self says: “l’'hc true opinion is that indulgences 
avail as suffrage, because they avail not after the 
fashion of a juridical absolution ‘quia non prosunt 
per modum juridiem ab.solutionis>” But according 
to the same author the suffrages of the faithful avail 
at times per modum mcrili congrui (by way of merit), 
at times per modum impelrationis (by way of sup- 
plication) at times per modum salisfacLionis (by way 
of satisfaction); but when there is question of apply- 
ing an indulgence to one* in purgatory it is only per 
tnodum suffragii satisfactorii, and for^ this reason 
“the pope does not absolve the soul in purgatory 
from the punishment due his sin, but offers to God 
from the treasure of the Church wnatever may be 
necessary for the cancelling of this punishment”. 

If the question be further asked whether such 
satisfaction is ac(;epted by God out of mercy a«d 
benevolence, or ex justitiay theologians are not in 
accord — some holding one opinion, others the other. 
Bellarmine after canvassing both sides (pp."lS7, 138) 
does not dare to set aside either opinion, but is in- 
clined to think that the feymer is more reasonable 
while he pronounces the fatter in harmony with 
piety (admodum pia). 

Condition. — That aq indulgence may avail for those 
in purgatory several condition^ are required: (1) 
The indulgence must be granted by the popfi. (2) 
There must be a sufficient reason for granting the 
indulgence, aifd this reaiibn must bo something per- 
taining to the glory of God and the utility of the 
Church, not merely the utility accruing to the souls 
in purgatory. (3) The pious work enjoined must be 


performed by the living and if the enjoined satisfac- 
tion requires the state of grace, thip must be verified 
as in the case of indulgences for the living.^ 

If the state of grace be not among the required 
works, in all probability the person performing the 
work may gain the indulgence for the dead, even 
though he himself be not in friendship with God 
(Bellarmine, loc. cit., p. 139). Suarez (De Pa?nit., 
disp. liii, s. 4, n. 5 and 6) puts this categorically when 
he says: “Status gratia? solum requiritur ad t<dlcn- 
dum obieem indulgentia?” (the state of grace is 
required only to remove some hindrance to the in- 
dulgence), and in the Ciise of the holy souls there can 
be no hindrance. This teaching is bound up with 
the doctrine of the Communion of Saints, and the 
monuments of the catacombs represent the saints 
and martyrs as interceding with God for the dead. 
The prayers too of the early liturgies speak of Mafy 
and of the saints intercecling for those who have 
passed from this life. Augustine believes that burial 
m a basilica dedicated to a holy martyr is of value 
to the dead, for those who recall the memory of him 
who has suffered will recommend to the martyr’s 
prayers the soul of him who h;is departed this life 
(Bellarmine, lib. II, xv). In the sairn* place Bellar- 
mine ac(;uses Dominicus A Soto of rashne.ss, because 
he denied this doctrine. 

VII. Invocation^ of Souls. — Do the souls in 
purgatory pray for us? May we call upon them in 
our needs? There is no decision of the Church on 
this subject, nor have the th<H)logians pronounctid 
with definiteness concerning the invocation of the 
souls in purgatory and th(‘ir iriterc(%sHion for the 
living. In the ancient liturgit's there are no prayers 
of the Churcli directed to those wdio are still in 
purgatory. On the tombs of the early Christians 
nothing is more common than a prayer or a supplica- 
tion asking the departed to intercede with God for 
surviving friends, but these inscriptions seem alw'ays 
to suppose that the departed one is already with God. 
St. Thomas (II-II, Q. Ixxxiii, a. 11, ad 3 urn) denies 
that the souls in purgatory pray for the living, and 
states that they arc not in a position to pray for us, 
rather we must m.ake intercession for tlnnn. Despite 
the authority of St. Thomas, many nmowned theo- 
logians liold that the souls in purgatory really pr.ay 
for us, and that we may invoke their aid. Bellarmine 
(De Purgatorio, lib. /I, xv) says the re.ason alleged 
by St. Thomas is not at all convincing, and holds 
that in virtue of their greater love of God and their 
union with Him their prayers may have great in- 
tercessory power, for they arc really superior to us 
in love of God, and in intimacy of union with Him. 
Suarez (De pteiiit., disp. xlvii, s. 2, n. 9) goes farther 
and asserts “that the souls in purgatory are holy, 
are dear to God, love us with a true love and are 
mindful of our wants; that they know in a general 
way our necessities and our dangers, and how great 
is our need of Divine help and divine grace”. 

When there is question of invoking the prayera of 
those in purgatory, Bellarmine (loc. cit.) says it is 
superfluous, ordinarily speaking, for they are ignorant 
of our circumstances aiul condition. This is at 
variance vrith the opinion of Suarez, who admits 
knowledge at l(?ast in a general way, also with the 
opinions of many modern theologians who point 
to the practice now common with almost all the 
faithful of addressing their prayers and petitions for 
help to those who are still in a place of purgation. 
Scavini (Theol. Moral., XI, n. 174) sees no reason 
why the souls detained in purgatory may not pray for 
us, even as we pray for one another. He asserts 
that this practice has become common at Rome, and 
that it has the great name of St. Alphonsus in its 
favour. St. Alphonsus in his work the “Great 
Means of Salvation”, chap. I, III, 2, after quoting 
Sylvius, Gotti, Lessius, and Medina as favourable 
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to his opinion, concludes: ''so the souls in purgatory, 
being beloved by God and confirmed in grace, have 
absolutely no impediment to prevent them from 
prayiiij;^ tor us. Still the Church does not invoke 
them or implore their intercession, because ordinarily 
they have no cognizance of our prayers. But we 
may piously believe that God makes our prayers 
known to them”. He alleges also the authority 
of St. Catharine of Bologna who “whenever she 
desired any favour had recourse to the souls in purga- 
tory, and wjis imme<liatcly heard”. 

VIII. Utility of I’uaybr for the Departed. — 
It is the traditional faith of Catholics that the souls 
in purgatory arc not separated from the Church, 
and that the love which is the bond of union between 
the Church\s iricmbcrs should embrace those who 
have departed this life in God\s grace. Hence, since 
our prayers and our sacrifices can help those who are 
still waiting in purgatory, the saints have not hesi- 
tated to warn us that we have a real duty toward 
those who are still in purgatorial expiation. Holy 
Church through the C(3ngregation of Indulgences, 
18 Dec., 1885, has bestowed a special blessing on the 
so-called “heroic act” in virtue of which “a member 
of the Church militant offers to God for the souls in 
purgatory all the satisfactory works which he will 
perform during his lifetime, and also all the suffrages 
which may accrue to him after his death” (Heroic 
Act, vol. VII, 292). The practice of devotion to the 
dead is also consoling to humanity and eminently 
worthy of a religion which seconds all the purcst 
feelings of the human heart. “Sweet”, says Cardinal 
Wiseman (lecture XI), “is the consolation of the dy- 
ing man, who, conscious of imperfection, believes that 
there arc others to make intercession for him w’hcn his 
own time for merit has expired; soothing to the 
afflicted survivors the thought that they possess 
powerful means of relieving their friend. In the 
first moments of grief, this sentiment will often over- 
power religious prejudice, cast down the unbeliever 
on his knees beside the remains of his friend and 
snatch from him an unconscious prayer for rest; 
it is an impulse of nature which for the moment, 
aided by the analogies of revealed truth, seizes at 
once upon this consoling belief. But it is only a 
flitting and melancholy light, while the Catholic 
feeling, cheering, though with solemn dimness, ro 
scmbles the unfailing lamp, which tlie piety of the 
ancients is said to have hung tefore the sepulchres 
of their dead. ” 

Besides the works cited in the article, consult Scheeden- 
Atzbeiioer, Doffrntitik, IV (Freiburt?, 1903), good bibliography; 
W 18 E.MAN, Lvciurtttt on the Principal Doctrines and Practices of the 
Catholic Church ([.ondon, 1836), lect. XI; Locii, Das Dogma der 
griechischen Kirche von Purgatorium (Rjitisbon, 1842); Rkdner, 
Das Feg/euer (Ratisbon, 18.56); CASAirciA, Jl Purgalorio (Diella, 
1863); JuNOMANN', De Novissimis (Ratisbon, 1871); Anderdon, 
Purgatory Surveyed (London, 1874) ; CoLEMioaE, The Prisoners 
of the King (London, 1878); Oxeniiam, Catholic Eschatology 
(London, 1878); Bautz, Das Fegfeuer (Mainz, 1883); Canty, 
Purgatory, Dogmatic ami Scholastic (Dulilin, 1886); Sadi.ieu, 
Purgatory: Doctrinal, Historical, Practical (New York, 1880); 
Atzberoer, Die christliche Escfuitologie (Freiburg, 1890) ; Tappe- 
HoiiN, Das Fegfeuer (Dillingen, 1891); Schmid, Das Fegfeuer nach 
katholischer Lehre (Brixen, 1904); Newman, The Dream of 
Gerontius; see also bibliography under Dead, Fkayers roR 
the; Eschatoix^oy. 

Edward J. Hanna. 

Purgatory, St. Patrick's, Lough Derg, Ireland. 
This celebrated sanctuary in Donegal, in the Diocese 
of Clogher, dates from the days of St. Patrick, but 
it is also known a.s the Lough Derg pilgrimage, 
so named from Lough Derg, a sheet of water cov- 
ering 2200 acres, about thirhicn miles in circum- 
ference, and 450 feet above sea level, on which are 
eleven islands, the principal of which are Saints 
Island and Station Island. The sanctuary lands on 
Saints Island were known in the Middle Ages as 
Termon ENabheoc (from the sixth-century St. Pabheoe 
who presided over the retreat), and were subsequently 


called Termon Magrath from the family of Ma^rath, 
who were coarbs or stewards of the place from 1290. 
St. Patrick's connexion' with the purgatory which 
bears his name is not only a constant tradition^ but 
is supported by historical evidence, and admitted 
by the Bollandists. In 1130, or 1134, the Canons 
Regular of St. Augustine were given charge of Lough 
Derg — it being constituted a dependent priory on 
the Abbey of Sts. Peter and Paul, Armagh. Its fame 
became European after the knight Owen’s visit in 
11.50, although it had been previously described in 
1120 by David, the Irish rector of Wurzl>urg. Nu- 
merous accounts of foreign pilgrimages to St. Patrick’s 
Purgatory are chronicled during the thirteenth, 
fourtee^ith, and fifteenth centuries, including the 
vision related in the “Legeiida Aurea”, printed in 
1482. 

In 1470, Thomiis, Abbot of Armagh, got the priory 
in comniendanif and in 1479 the community had almost 
died out, the revenues being farnuul by Neill Magrath. 
Pope Alexander VI ordered the cave to be closed on 
Saints Island, and the papal decree was exeented on 
St. Patrick’s Day, 1497. A few years later, in 1502, 
the station wtis transferred to Station Island, where 
the Purgatory had originally existed. The cave 
was visited by a French knight in 1516, and by the 
papal nuncio, Chiericali, in 1517. Chiericati gives 
an interesting account of his visit, and relates that 
there were three Austin Canons in the priory. 
Though formally suppressed by the English Govern- 
ment in 1632, the lay owner permitted the Austin 
Canons to resume their old priory, and in 1660 we 
find Rev. Dr. O'Clery as prior, whose siicct^ssor was 
Father Art Maceullcn (1672-1710). The Franciscan 
Friars were given charge of the Purgatory in 1710, 
but did not acquire a permanent residence on the 
Island till 1763, at which date they built a friary and 
an oratory dedicated to St. Mary of the Angels. 
In 1780 St. Patrick’s Church was built, and was sub- 
sequently remodelled. From 1785 the priory has 
been governed by secular priests appf)inted by the 
Bishop of Clogher. In 1813 St. Mary’s Church was 
rebuilt, but it wjis replaced by the present Gothic 
edifice in 1870, and a substantial hospice was ojiemjd 
in 1882. The number of pilgrims from 1871 to 1911 
has been about 3000 annually, and the station season 
lasts from June to 15 August. The station or pil- 
grimage lasts three days, and the penitential exercises, 
though not so severe as in the davs of faith, are 
austere in a high degree, and are productive of lasting 
spiritual blessings. 

ME8.SISOIIAM, Florilegium Insulre Sanctorum (Paris, 1G24) ; 
Ware, Antiquities of Ireland (London, 10.54); O’nRtri.LAOiiAN, 
The Pilgrimage of Lough Derg (Belfast, 1726); O’Connor, St. 
Patrick's Purgatory (now ed., Dublin, 1895); IIealy, Life and 
Writings of St. Patrick (Dublin, 1905). 

W. H. Grattan-Flood. 

Purification of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 

Feast OF the. ^See Candlemas. 

Purificator. See Altar, sub-title Altar Linens; 

Cu ALICE. 

^urim (Phurim) .-|-The origin of the name is dis- 

} )uted: some derive it from the Persian pure (part 
ot), or pur (full); others from the Aramaic purah 
(root parar, to break into pieces). The feast was 
instituted to commemorate the deliverance of the 
Jews from the machinations of Xerxes’s minister, 
Ha^an, who had obtained from the king an edict for 
their extermination, date of the massacre, 13 Adar, 
being appointed by lot (Esth., ix, 26). Through the 
intercession of Esther, Jewess aW queen of the realm, 
the edict was recaKed, and on 13 Adar the Jews, 
certain of royal protection, defended themselves 
and killed a large number \}{ their en&mics (ix, 16). 
In Susa (then the Persian capital) Jewish vengeance 
reigned for two days, in other parts of the realm for 
one day (ix, 17, 18). Hence the Purim was celebrated 
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on 15 Adar inSusa, and in other parts on 14 Adar. Rcuss 
(Gesgh. des Alten Test., § 473) identifies it with *‘Nica- 
nor Day”, and holds the Book of Esther responsible 
for the name Purim, but this theory is refuted by the 
‘‘McRillah Ta’anith” (second century, a. d.), where 
13 Adar is still called “Nicanor Day”. Fiirst 
(Kanondes A. T.) and Meier (Heb. WOrterb.) identify 
the feast with the Persian spring festival, which the 
.Jews are supposed to have adopted in Susa; the 
Book of Esther is then a mere allegory, intended to 
ciust a national halo about the feast. Von Hammer 
(Wiim. Jahrb. Lit., 1827) calls the Purim a trans- 
formation of the Zoroastrian feast FarwadigAn (Fes- 
tival of the Dead), observed during the last ten days 
of the year. Lagarde (Bcitrag zur Gesch. der 
Religion, 1887) elaborated this theory and jbrought 
to its support lingviistic considerations of little 
value. Griitz (Monatschr. Gesch. u. Wiss. dor 
Jud., XXXV, 10-12) derives Purim from purah (wine- 
press), and accordingly identifies the feast with the 
observance of the Greek and Roman Bacchanalia, 
forgetting that the wine season is passed when the 
Purim is celebrated. Others, like Zirnmern (Zeit- 
schrift fiir d. alttest. Wiss., 1891), Jensen (Wiener 
Zeits(Jir. flir die Kunde des Morgenlandes, . V^I, 
47-20!)), and Wildeboer (“Comment, on lOsther” in 
Marti’s “Kurzer Handcomrn.”, p. 173) wish to make 
the Book of I']sther a mere metamorphosis of mytho- 
logical legends. These hypotheses, however, have 
a vc^ry weak and doubtful lii.storical bsisis. 

Originally the Purim was celebrated without 
liturgical services. Later the Book of Esther, the 
Megillah par cxcdlenccy was read on the evening of 
the vigil and on the morning of the fei^st. When 
the name of Hainan occurs in the reading, the con- 
grcgjition hisses, stamps, and gesticulates, shouting: 
“Let his name be blotted out! Lot the name of the 
wickiui perish!” The reader names ten sons of 
Hainan in one breath to indicate that they died at 
the same moment. The vigil is observed by a strict 
fast called the “fast of Esther”. The feast is cele- 
brated with great .solemnity, gifts being exchanged. 
Sonietimtis, however, (lui feast degenerated into an 
occasion for debauchery an<l licence, gruesome details 
(e. g. the burning on a gibbet of an etfigy of Hainan) 
being added to the diversions. At times a cross was 
burned to manifest hatred for the Christians (Cod. 
Th(* 0 (los., XVI, viii, 18). When the f(?ast occurred 
in an inl.(in;alary year it was celebrated twice: on 
15 Adar (Little Purim) and on»15 Ve-adar (Great 
Purim). This feast was giuicrally observed as 
early as the time of the Machabees (11 Mach., xv, 
37) and Jo.sei)hus (Antiq., XI, vi, 13). The Purim 
frequently contributed to the pre.servation of the 
Jewish faith, when in imminent danger. To this 
fact the Cairene Purim and the Purim Vincent bear 
witnevss. The first commemorates the deliverance 
of the Jews in Cairo (1524); the latter in Frankfort 
( 1010 ). 

(iiiRRV, Hebrew FetiHa (1886); Mbter, Ife temp, et feet, hebr(r- 
orurn: Ikbn, AntiqiiUates hebraiew (lireinen, 1741); Uf.land, 
Antiq. eacr. rtJtrerht, 1741); LesAtiib in Vigo uroux, />icf. 
bihle, 8. V. Phurim; Oppert, Commentaire du Hvre d'Esther in 
Annalee de philoa. chrfi. (Jan., 1884); Vioounoux, Lee Uvrre 
eninte de la critique rationalietc, IV (6th ed., Paris, 1896), 57lf 9.3; 
SciiOrek, (Jeech. dee jUd. Volkee im Zeitalter J. C. (4th erl., Leii)- 
cifc, 1901-7). Chaules L. Souvav. 

Purita^. — One of the chief difficulties in study- 
ing the various moveme)|ts loosely spoken of as 
Puritanism is to frame an exact definition capable of 
including the varied and sometimes mutually in- 
consistent forms of l^lief usually classified under that 
name. In its original rncani^ it signified “those 
who strove for a worship purmed from all *taint of 
popery” (Maitland, op. cit. inf., 590). A more 
recent write? adopting and expandingi this definition 
adds: “The many various sects and persons who fall 
under this definition, were usually characterized both 


by an aversion from gaiety and l)y a pii.ssionate love 
of civic freedom” (Trevelyan, op. cit. iiif., 00). We 
may st^e the first beginuings of hhiglish Puritanism in 
the attitude of those wlio in 1503 criteri^l into the 
“Vestiarian Controversy” by opposing the use. by 
the clergy, of the cap and gown in daily lif(‘ and of the 
surplice in church. English exiles from Gemiva were 
active in the cause, and by 1505 their resistance to 
the queen's wishes subjeijtod some of them to lo.ss of 
benefices. This controversy of rights and vijslinents 
developed into a controversy of polity, until Pr('sby- 
terianisin emerged in antagoni.srn to k^piscopalianism. 
Yet in the process the movement deviJoix^d on such 
divergent lines that Puritanism soon included three 
dilTerent theorie.s of Church governmont. First 
there were the moderates who were willing to retain 
government by hishojis. though Ihisy preferred the 
title “superinbmdent”, nut who wi.shed the usages of 
the Establishment t..o (conform moni nearly to Genevan 
practice's. Tho.se who h(4d thi.s sy.stem were in 
agniement with tlu? Scottish Pre.sbyterianism which 
had been established by John Knox. Secrondly 
there were the strict Prosliyterians who wnshed for 
the Calvinist ic form of government as well as the 
theology and order of worshif). In England tlie move- 
ment was led by Tliomas Cartwright of Cambridge, 
who.se doctrine that there should be equality of au- 
thority and that bishop and presbyter were all one 
was soon adopted in Scotlaiul. Tliirdly there were 
the Free Churchmen or In(l(*i)(m(lcnf s who repudiated 
all coercive power in the Church and wishiul all men 
to be free in forming congregations. Their leader 
wjus Robert Brown, whose followcirs were at first 
persecuted by Anglicans and Presbyterians alike, 
but whoso descendants grew in power and influence 
until under Oliver Cromwell they became the pre- 
dominant party. 

The three bodies differed from one another in 
doctrine, in ecclesiastical polity, jind in tlieir view 
of toleration. The strength C)f Puritanism as com- 
mon to these three bodies hiy in the results effected 
by the general study of tlie Ihhle, in which the Puri- 
tans learned the relations of man with God as ex- 
emplified in the histories and parables of Holy Writ. 
This private study of the Scriptures was carried on 
by the aid of private interpretation which inevitably 
resulted in the multiplication of minor sects such as 
Fifth Monarchy men, Levellers, Diggers, and 
others. Thus Puritanism could never attain a rec- 
ognized dogmatic system. At first it shared many 
Calvinistic views with the theologians of the Es- 
tablished Church, but these were abaniioned by some 
and Calvin’s doctrines were rejected first by the 
Baptists and afterwards by flie Quakers and the 
Unitarians. However, the lack of a consistent theol- 
ogy was the less felt, because of the great stress which 
tlic Puritans laid upon “serving God in spirit and in 
truth” — by feeling and conduct rather than by 
doctrine. This siiirit is most pronounced in th(! 
Puritan works which acliiiwed the highest popularity: 
Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s Progoss”, George Foxe’s “Jour- 
nal”, Thomas Ellwood’s “Tlistory of My Own 
Life” and Baxter’s “Saint’s Everlasting Rest”. 
In matters of Church government some kind of sys- 
tem became necessary and the Scottish Presbyterians 
evolved a plan, embodied in the First Book of Dis- 
cipline which had been drawn up in the Edinburgh 
Assembly of 1.560, and which was concerned chiefly 
with the congregation itself. This was supplemented 
by the Second Book of Discipline of 1578 which reg- 
ulated the dependence of the congregation on the 
higher courts. By it Presbyterianism was fully es- 
tablished; for the superintendents were abolished 
and all authority was transferred from individual 
ministers to four bodies, the Kirk Session, the Pres- 
bytery, the. Provincial Synod, and the General 
Assembly. 
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The English Puritans regarded this system from 
two diametrically opposed points of view. It was ap- 
proved by the Presbyterians and condemned by the 
Indepcndacits. But for a time they were kept united 
by the common necessity of opposing the alliance be- 
tween the High Church party and the Crown which 
took place under James 1. The struggle became 
political, and the Armiiiianistn, Episcopalianism, and 
divine right of the sovereign maintained by the one 
party were opposed by the Calvinism, Presbyterian- 
ism, and Republicanism of the other. When the 
enactments of the Long Parliament liad resulted in 
victory for the Puritans, their own internal dif- 
ferences clamoured for settlement and tlie West- 
minster Assembly of 1643 was an unsuccessful 
attempt at composing them. The four parties, Mod- 
erate Presbyterians, Scottish Presbyterians, Eras- 
tians, and Independents having quarrelled fiercely, 
agreed on a compromise favouring the Moderates. 
The Presbyterians, however, gradually lost ground, 
owing to the growing power of the Independents who 
had the strong support of Cromwell and his army. 
They in their turn were destroyed as a political power 
by the Restoration, since when Puritanism ceased to 
be a force in England under that name, and survived 
only in the various Nonconformist sects which have 
increased and multiplied in number down to the 
present day, without, however, any augmentation of 
collective strength. Many of these bodies have long 
ceased to represent Puritanism in any respect save 
that of dissent from the Established Church. One of 
the most picturesque incidents in the history of 
Puritanism and one of far reaching influence on sub- 
sequent American history was the departure of the 

Pilgrim Fathers” — seventy-four English Puritans 
and twenty-eight women — who sailed from England 
in the May Flower and landed on Plymouth Rock, 
25 December, 1620. There they founded a colony, 
representing both types, the Plymouth colony being 
Congrcgationalists, the Massachusetts Bay settlers, 
Presbyterians. 

Campbell, Puritanism in Holland, England, and America 
(Lomlon, 1892); Dextku, England and Holland (London, 1906); 
Greguiiy, Puritanism (London, 1895); W a reman. The Church 
and the Puritans: 1570-1000 (London, 1887); Hyinoton, The 
Puritan in England and New England (T^ondon, 1890) • Riving a 
useful biblioRraphy; Neal, History of the Puritans, 1517-1008 
(London, 1822); Stowell and Wilson, History of the Puritans 
in England (Tiondon, 1849); Hopkins, The Puritans: Church, 
Court and Parliament during the reigns of Edward VI and Eliza- 
beth (Bo.ston, 1859-61); Marsoen, History of the early Puritans, 
to 1042 (London, 1850); Idem, History of the later Puritans, 
1042-62 (London, 18.52); Tuli^cij, English Puritanism and its 
leaders (Edinburgh, 1861); Maitland, The Anglican Settlement 
and the Scottish Reformation in Cambridge Modern History, II 
(Cambridge, 1903); Trevelyan, England under the Stuarts 
(London, 1904). See also Reprints of the Clarendon Historical 
Society (Edinburgh, 1882-6). 

Edwin Burton. 

Pusey and Puseyism. — Edward Bouverie Puscy, 
b. at Pusey House, Berksliire, 22 Aug., 1800; d. at 
Ascot Priory, Berkshire, 16 Sept., 1882; divine of the 
Establislu'd Church of England, patristic scholar, 
voluminous writer, preacher and controversialist, 
after whom the “Catnolic” revival among Anglicans 
was termed Puseyite. His father, Philip Bouverie, 
was the younge.st son of the first Viscount Folkestone; 
his mother was Lady Lucy Sherard, daughter of the 
fourth Earl of Harborough. The family was of 
Huguenot descent. In 1807 he went to school at 
Mitcham in Surrey and began the course of education 
which made him afterwards a deeply learned man, 
according to the older, uncritical, but massive scholar- 
ship of the seventeenth century. From Mitcham he 
passed to Eton in 1812. Always delicate, shy, and 
serious, he made few friends and took little part in 
boys* games. In January, 1810, he proceeded to 
CHrist Church, Oxford, where he was destined to 
mnd his life, except for an interval of study abroad. 
He formed* an attachment, while a mere youth, to* 


Maria Barker whom he married in 1828 after 
vicissitudes which almost shook his reason, and which 
revealed the intensely emotional character of Pusey*s 
temperament. His affections counted for much in 
the part that he played as a champion of orthodoxy; 
but his principles were sternly held, and to them he 
sacrificed more than one frieinlship. He became an 
enormous reader, cultivated acute verbal accuracy, 
showed no turn for metapliysics, and was always 
religious-minded. 

At Easter, 1822, he took a Tirst Class with dis- 
tinction, one of the examiners bcaiig John Keble. 
He w^as elected Fellow of Oriel in 1823; won the Latin 
Essay in 1824; and at Bishop Lloyd*s instance w’ent 
off next year to Germany, intending to combine the 
study of languages with a tlieological training. He 
attended lectures by Kichhorn, made acquaintance 
with Ilengstenberg and Tholuck, learned something 
from Schleiermachcr, and brou^it home a tinge of 
Liberalism in th«^ology which did not go deej). His 
affinities were wdth devout mystics; he admired the 
teaching of Spener and was himself a i)ietist, feeling 
kindly at all times towards the English ” Evangeli- 
cals”. In 1826-27 he paid a second visit to Berlin 
etc. and became an excellent Arabic scholar under 
Freitag. 

His long and almost unbroken career of contro- 
versy wsis opened by the volumes (1828, 1830), 
afterwards withdrawn, in which he defended German 
religion against H. J. Rose. Both writers had the 
same object in view; they became friends; and 
Puscy*s covert intention was to w^arii Englishmen 
against the dangers of Rationalism. The 1 ractarian 
movement found him in sympathy with Newman, 
but he did not join it formally until 1835. His tracts 
on Holy Baptism (67-8-9) were, like all Puscy 's 
writings, too long, but impressive from their weight 
of erudition and pleading earnestness. He neglec^ted 
style, w'as often obscnire, and could not throw' him- 
B(4f into the mind of his opponents. “Imperturb- 
ably sanguine”, he took the movement to be simply 
Anglican ; hence, when it bestrayed t/cndencies towards 
Rome he was shocked, but not alarmed, ^'he friend- 
ship between liirnself, Keble, and Newman, roman- 
tically devoted to one another, made them triumvirs 
in an agitation of which the double issue bfjcame only 
by degrees apparent. In 1840 the workl talked of 
“Puseyism”, and with a sure instinct, for Newman 
had gone upon the solitary path where tlie High 
Church host w'OukF not follow him. But, although 
with hesitations, it followed Pusey. During the 
Hampden troubles (1836) he liad fought for Catholic 
dogma and denounced the Nomiiuilism which made 
short work of creeds. His position never wavered. 
It was founded, he said, on the tt*aching of the Fathers 
“anterior to the separation of East and West”. 
When Tract 90 appeanid he upheld it on principle as 
giving a Catholic intcrpn^tation, i. e. the sanction 
of antiquity, the "I'hirty-NTne Articles. He 
acted on Newman’s behalf in the negotiations with 
the Bishop of Oxford. But when the Bench of Bish- 
ops charged against the Tract, their condemnations, 
wliich Newman reckoned to be the voice of the Church, 
left Pusey undismayed. 

He was himself suspendcil from preaching by the 
authorities of the university, in consequence of his 
sermon on the Holy Eucharist in 1843. ‘The pro- 
ceedings were flagrantly vnjust as well as grotesque, 
and they helped to destroy the old Oxford constitu- 
tion. Pusey, like other great scholars, was very 
simple-minded; he let himself hq circumvented by the 
astute ^Provost Hankins and put in the wrong. 
However, in 1846 he repeated from the same pulpit 
his former doctrine, which was in its drift Anglican, 
while much of the language had been t&ken fri>m St. 
Cyril of Alexandria. Newman's submission to the 
Catholic Church in October, 1845, though a stunning 
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blow, did not break their friendship, even when their 
con^spondencc was interrupted for years. But it 
threw upon Keble and Pusey the task of maintaining 
under assaults from Catholics, Evangelicals, ana 
Broad Churchmen, what they conceived to be the 
“pure and Apostolic” doctrines of the Prayer Book, 
for this was in efiFect their rule of faith. Neither ad- 
mitted the principle of development; both allowed 
the Roman primacy, but insisted on the independence 
of local Churches; and they saw in the papal claims, 
as in modem ^‘Marian” devotions, a departure from 
antiquity. There was never any likelihood that 
they, as individuals, would enter the Catholic fold. 

Pusey’s unbounded activities, under domestic 
trials and continual bad health, were directed, from 
1843 onwards, to the restoration of piety^on these 
lines. He took a leading part in the fierce battles 
which raged round Hampden’s appointment to Here- 
ford (1846), the Gorham Case (1850), the Denison 
Trial (1854), Essays and Reviews (1861), the Purchas 
Judgment (1871), the Athanasiam Creed (1873- 
74), the public Worship Bill (1874), the Bonn Con- 
ference of Old Catholics (1876), the Ridsdale Case 
(1877), the Lambeth Conference and habitual Con- 
fession (1878), Dr. Farrar on Everlasting Punish- 
ment (1879), and many other topics of dissension be- 
tween members of his own Church. The argument 
was invariably an appeal to the Fathers, to English 
divines of the Laudian school, and to the verdict of 
ecclesiastical as distinct from lay tribunals. Again, 
it was Pusey who, by his preaching and extensive 
practice, made private confession the feature which 
it has now become of Anglican religious life. With 
help from the remarkable Miss Sdlon he founded 
sisterhoods, largely increased since his time. As a 
work of penance he built and endowed St. Saviour’s, 
Leeds; but most of the clergy attached to it came 
over to Rome, and he suffered grievous things on that 
account from the impetuous Dr. Hook. With so- 
called ” Ritualism” he had little fellow-feeling: it 
was a younger and less learned movement wnich 
thrust his friends aside. But he influenced many 
through Canon Liddon; and during his last twentv 
years exercised a sway over his own party which 
made of him a gentle dictator to the English Church 
Union. After Keble’s death in 1866 he was the 

E atriarch of High Churchmen, holding no preferment 
lit his canonry, revered as a saint, and in secret 
leading the most austere of jives. His penances, 
charities, and studies were alixe distinguished for 
their unsparing self-sacrifice. 

Though a convinced Anj^lican, he prayed and 
wrought on behalf of “Reunion”, as he understood 
it, which was a different idea from that of submission, 
simply and without making terms, to the Holy See. 
In pursuance of this object he put forth his “Eireni- 
con” in 1865. Newman in a gracious answer hap- 
pily described it as an “olive branch from a cata- 
pult”. It offended Catholics by its handling of the 
cultus of Our Lady; it provoked the average Prot- 
estant, and even men like Dean Church, to utter the 
cry of “scandal ” over various unfortunate quotations; 
but Pusey had never been able to calculate the Sffect 
of his arguments on any who differed from him. A 
second and third pamphlet, addressed not very 
pertinently to Newman, exhausted the subject. In 
1869, on the eve of the Vatican Council, Pusey and 
Bishop Forbes of Brechfh joined in a fresh effort 
towards conciliation; but their communihations 
with Archbishop Darboy, Bishop Dupanloup, and 
Father de Buck, bore no fruit. There was a 
divergence on first principles which the council made 
BO clear that after 1870 Pusey gave up all thought 
of re-unioiv He would not countenance the Old 
Catholics, who. as the event proved, were forsaking 
the standard oi dogma. Pusey remained faithful, as. 
Keble did, to the conception of the Via Media, wnile 


others have drawn nearer to Rome and seem willing, 
if they might keep their orders, to accept the whole 
of the pap^ teaching without demur. 

Pusey ^ works have never been collected; there 
is a complete bibliography in Vol. IV of his Life 
by Liddon (pp. 394-^46). That copious work also 
includes a large selection from his correspondence. 
Of purely scientific or professional undertakings may 
be noted his “Catalogue of Arabic MSS. in the 
Bodleian” (1835), “The Minor Prophets” (ISOO), 
“Daniel the Prophet” (1864). I'his latter treatise 
was held on its appearance to contain the best de- 
fence of the traditional views regarding the Book of 
Daniel. 

Liftt in 4 vola., begun by Lii>i>on, finiahod and publiahcd by 
Johnstone, Wilson, Nkwbolt (Ix)ndon, 189.3-97). Sec also 
bibliographies under Newman; Oxford Movement. 

I William Barky. 

Pustet, the name of a family of well-known Cath- 
olic publishers. The original home of the Pustets was 
the Republic of Venice, where the name Bustetto is 
common even to-day. Probably in the seventeenth 
century, the founder of the Ratisbon line emigrated to 
South Germany, where one of his descendants, Anton 
Pustet, lived as a poor bookbinder in the Ixiwer 
Bavarian borough of Hals (near Passau) at the close 
of the eighteenth century. To him and his wife Anna 
{n6e Scheuerocker) was born on 25 March, 1798, a 
son, Friedrich. Having learned bookbinding under 
his father, Friedrich started a small book-store in 
Passau in 1819, and in 1822 founded a separate print- 
ing establishment, l^his business deveIop('d so f avour- 
ably, thanks to Pustet’s energy and skill, that, in 1826, 
he was able to transfer his publishing business to 
Ratisbon. Establishing business relations with promi- 
nent Catholic authors, he extended the range Of his 
publications to all branches of literature, while paying 
special attention to theology. In 1830 he married 
Theresa von Schmid; ten children were the fruit of 
this marriage. To extend his business undertakings, 
in 1833 Pustet set up one of the first printing-machines, 
and in 1836 erected near Ratisbon a paper factory, for 
which he procured the first paper machine in Bavaria. 
In 1845 he began printing liturgical w'orks; with this 
he associated a department for church music, with the 
co-operation of Dr. Proske, for the purpose of carrying 
out the latter’s ideas for the reform of ecclesiastical 
music. Men like Dr. Witt, Dr. Ilaberl, Haller, later 
rendered valuable services in this department. In 
1860 he handed over the business to his sons Friedrich 
(b. 1831), Karl (b. 1839), and Klemons (b. 1833), 
and two years later acquired in Munich the Royal 
Bavarian Central Schoolbook-Publishing Company, 
which he conducted until 1874. H(‘ died on 5 March, 
1882. Inheriting their father’s ability, the sons con- 
tinued the extension of the business. Friedrich chose 
for his department liturgical fiublications, Karl 
German w'orks, and Klemens the paper factory. The 
success of Fri^rich earned for him in 1870 the title 
“Typographus S. R. Congregationis”; among vari- 
ous other distinctions, the firm was entrusted by the 
Vatican with the world-famous editio typica of all 
the liturgical works. After a most successful business 
activity, w'hich extended also to politico-religious life, 
Friedrich died on 4 August, 1902. Klemen.s had died 
before him (1898), and Karl’s death followed on 
T7 Januaiy, 1910. The last, who was a Privy Coun- 
sellor of Commerce, had raised the German publica- 
tions of the firm to the highest repute; among its 

S ublications may be mentioned the “Regensburger 
larienkalender” and the illustrated family magazine, 
the “Deutscher Hausschatz”. The present heads of 
the Pustet firm are Friedrich Pustet, son of Fried- 
rich, and Ludwig, son of Karl. Among the model 
productions of the firm may be also mentioned the 
illustrated monthly, “Der Aar”, appearing since 
October, 1910. It remains to add that branch firms 
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have been established in New York (1865), Cincin- 
nati, Ohio (1867), and Rome (1898). 

Dbnk, Friedrich PtuM, Voter u. Sohn. Zwei Lehenebilder, 
gugleieh eine (ieaeh. dee Haueee Puetet (Hatisbon, 1904). 

Fkibdbicu Pustet. 

Putative Marriage. — Putative (Lat.. putativust 
supposed) signifies that which is commonly' thought, 
reputed, or believed. A putative marriage, con- 
sequently, in canon law is a matrimonial alliance 
which is commonly reputed to be valid, and is 
sincerely believed by one at least of the contracting 
parties to be so in the eyes of the Churchy because 
entered into in good faith; but which in reality is null 
and void, owing to the existence of a diriment im- 
pediment. The Church too in her external forum 
recognizes such a marriage, until its invalidity be 
proved: and concedes to the children born thereof 
the riglits of legitimacy. 

Oami’arrt, De Malrimonto, I, nn. 47, 1375 (3rd ed., Paris, 
1001); Rosskt, De Sacr. Matr.t n. 17. 

Andrew B. Meehan. 

Puteanus, Krycius (Eurijck de Put), b. at 
Venloo, in Dutch Limbourg, 4 Nov., 1574; d. at 
Louvain, 17 Sept., 1646. A Belgian humanist and 
philologist, he studied at the schools of Dordrecht 
and Cologne (College dcs Trois-Couronnes), where 
he took the degree of Master of Arts, 28 Feb., 1595. 
He then followed, at Louvain, the lectures on ancient 
history given by Justus Lipsius. In 1597 he re- 
paired to Itaty, and lived in intimacy with the learned 
men of that country, especially the famous Cardinal 
Federigo Borromoo, through whom he was appointed 
professor of Latin at the Palatine School of Milan 
from 1600 to 1606, when the States of Brabant offered 
him the chair left vacant by Lipsius at Tiouvain. 
He taught with 6clat at the Colh^ge des Trois-Langues 
for forty years, and was loaded with favours by reign- 
ing princes: the Archduke Albert appointed him 
his honorary counsellor (1612), and increased his 
annual pension by 200 ducats (1614), and added the 
reversion of ChAteau-C(5sar. At the same time he 
filled, after 1603, the post of historiographer to King 
Philip IV, on behalf of the Milanese, with other 
appointments, often ill-paid in consequence of a 
treasury depleted by continual wars. His rash 
language provoked political animosities, and he was 
almost driven into exile by request of King James I of 
England, who wrongly believed him to be the author 
of an injurious lampoon. 

His family numbered seventeen children, of whom 
four died in infancy. The services he rendered to 
his native Guelders, the Ijow Countries, and in- 
dividuals were considerable. Puteanus was an 
encyclopedist; his ideal, which siiw in numerous and 
varied acquirements the fullest measure of wisdom 
and the surest means of arriving at virtue the end 
of all knowoldge, had been suggested to him by his 
master Justus Lip.sius. During a certain period of 
his literary activity (1603-19), he detached himself 
from Lipsius by aiming at personal leadership of a 
school. He dreamed of re-establishing in Belgium 
the splendid classical period and the cult of eloquence 
which he had derived from Italy. When he saw the 
uselessness of his efforts, the indifference of a too 
utilitarian age inclined towards positive sciences, he 
again threw himself into encyclopedic authorship and 
produced his best chronolof^ical works. His merit 
86 a philologist is somewhat limited; but his disserta- 
tions, reproduced in the Thesauri of Gneviue and 
Gronovius, are of real value and may still be con- 
sulted. As a whole, his influence on Belgian phi- 
lology has been unfortunate. 

For the history of the nufnerous writinfia and editions of 
Erycius Puteanus ace Rorrhch and Vanderhaeohen in Biblio- 
theca Belgiea (1904-5), nos. ISO, 167, 168, 171; also Roersch in 
Biographie Nationale He BeUiique, XVIlt (1004); Simar, Etude 
fur Bryciua Putfanun (Tx>iivain. 1909), 

Tu. SlMAR, 


Puteoli. See PozzuoLi, Diocese of. 

Putiphar. See Joseph. 

Putzer, Joseph, theologian and canonist, b. at 
Rodaneck. Tyrol, 4 March, 1836; d. at llchester, Mcf!, 
15 May, 1904. He entered the Congregation of the 
Most Holy Redeemer and made his religious pro- 
fession, 14 Aug., 1856. Having finished his tlieolo- 
gical studies at Mautern, Austria, he was ordained 
7 Aug., 1859. He arrived in New York, 7 Aug., 
1876, was assigned to St. Alphonsus^ Baltimore, until 
1880, and was oc- 
cupied in parish 
work atSt.Mich- 
ael’s church until 
1884, wh€n he was 
chosen Superior 
of St. Mary's, 

Buffalo, and in 
1887 was called 
to llchester, Md., 
to occupy the 
chair of moral 
theology and 
canon law. With 
great learning, he 
possessed a fund 
of genuine, solid 
piety, of which 
humility and sim- 
pii(jity were char- 
acteristic traits. 

His opinion was 
constantly sought 
on questions of 
theology and 
canon law; he 
wrote f fluently 
for periodicals and journals, generally signing his arti- 
cles : J. P." He is best known by his Commentarium 
in Facilitates Apostolicas", five editions, first under- 
taken by Father Konings. Father Putzer revised 
and enlarged it into practically a new work. On its 
appearance the ^‘CiviltA, Cattolica" (7 Oct., 1893) 
and ‘*11 Monitore” (31 Aug., 1897) among others 
praised its clearness, depth, precision, and learning. 
Father Putzer also published an “Instructio de 
confessariis religiosorum exemptorum" (two edi- 
tions) and “Jubilaeujn anni 1901 — Commentarium". 
He left an abundance of unpublished manuscripts. The 
‘‘American Ecclesiastical Review" says of him that 
he is entitled "to the gratitude of all who believe 
themselves debtors to lloly Church. His memory, 
his judgment, his keen power of analysis were rarely 
at fault in difficult questions of moral theology." 

Provincial and Domeshr. Chronicles; American Eccleniastical 
Review (Philadelphia, 1904), XXX, 614; The Catholic Church in 
the V. *S., (New York, 1908) I, 239; Mader, Die Redemptoriaten 
in Oeaterreich (Vieana, 1887); Nord Amerika (Philadelphia, 26 
May, 1904). , 

C. J. Warren. 



Joseph Potzbr 


PuvIb de Chavannes, Pierre, French painter, b. 
at Ijyons, 14 Dec., 1824; d. at Paris, 24 Oct., 1898. 
Through his father Puvis was Burgundian — "Bur- 
gundian salt", says the proverb, that is the strongest 
SVench race, which produced such men as.BoBSUct, 
Buffon. and Lamartine. His Lyonnaise idealism, 
which lie inherited througlt his mother, never allowed 
him ii lose the sense of the real, his dreams were al- 
ways possible and probable. His vocation was slow 
in manifesting itself. His paren^.s intended him for 
the Ecole Polytechni^uc, and he was twenty-three 
years old when after his return from a first murney to 
Italy he showed the inclinaticvi to paint.« Determin- 
ing to adopt art as a profession, he studied for a 
.year without much profit in the studio of Henry 
Scheffer, the brother of Ary, and afterwards entered 
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those of Delacroix and Couture. Another sojourn in 
Italy, where he remained a year, fixed his ideas and 
determined his creed. He returned convinced of the 
artistic dignity and great eminence of decorative 
pointing. The art of the great Italian masters, their 
manner of expressing in large compositions stamped 
with simplicity, the marvellous thoughts and the be- 
liefs common to a period or a people, was thenceforth 
the object which he set about realizing for his con- 
temporaries. Without being positively Christian his 
inspiration preserves a clearly spiritual character. In 
the midst of the materialistic invasion of the second 
half of the nineteenth century Puvis (with Eugene 


are considered by more than one authority his besi 
work, and in any case are the manifest ation of a singu- 
larly new art. He showed an admiral )le faculty for 
generalization, a power of ex^)rc.ssing life iii universal 
features without cold allegories or romantics disturb- 
ances, while retaining a rustic realism and ac'cent; 
But because of its very novelty, its mural simiilicity# 
this new and vigorous work created astonishment ami 
scandal, with which the artist h«ad to contend for many 
years. Still sharper criticisms wer<j aroused by lii>< 
‘^Autumn”, “Sleep”, “Harvest” (1870), and espe- 
cially by the “Poor Sinner” (Salon of 1875), in wliich 
the touching archaism hail the effect of a challenge. 


Carriere) was the noblest champion of religious art in 
France. As a painter his originality freed him from 
early influences and tendencies. In a sensophe was 
really self-taught. While admiring Delacroix, he dc- 
te.st(Ml the Homantii^ anarchy, with its disordered 
pas.^ions, and despised acailemic conventions, the 
timid taste and feeble ideas of 
the so-style<l classic-als. If he 
was in sympathy with any sec- 
tion of the school, it was doubt- 
less with the small grouj) of 
landscape painters. In vimv of 
the importancx; with which he 
endowed landscape, the atmos- 
phere which he instils into his 
frescoes, his liking for familiar 
horizons and lowly countrysides, 
together with his way of ilepict- 
ing and ennobling them, it 
seems e v i <1 e n t that Puvis 
studied Corot. Finally in the 
paintings of Theodore Chas- 
seriau the young artist found 
an ideal similar to his own, a 
kindred spirit and a model for 
Jiis Amiens pictures. 

Puvis’s first “Salon” was a 
“Pieti\” exhilnted in 1852, but 
he was constantly rejected for 
some years afterwards. His 
aln*ady reinarkahile pictures, 
such as his “Salome” or his 
“Julia”, shocked the public by i 
a (iet(?rmined absence of shad- Pibkius Puvis 

ows (as in mosaics) and by an Engrave<i by 


Puvis was accused of not knowing how to paint or 
draw. His ideas and projects seemed incomprehen- 
sible and like a defiance of public taste. There was 
no attempt to understand the methods of synthesis 
and simplification due f o the particular circumstances 
of fresco, these pieces being persistently n*garded from 
the same standpoint as the othi r 
Salon pictures. I'hc result was 
a prolong(*d misunderstanding 
lasting fifteen years, during 
which much ink was wastiMl. 
Finally the intelligent initiative 
of the Marquis de Clieunevi- 
i^rcs, the best director of t lie fine 
arts France has ever had, af- 
forded the unjust ly criticised 
painter the opportunity for a 
decisive triumph. Tliis was in 
connexion with the paintings i f 
the “Chihlhood of St. Gi ni - 
vieve” (1870-8), in the ancient 
church of that name, now the 
Pantheon. All tliat had been 
misunderstood at tht^ Salon be- 
came clear here, all t!*at, seen 
at close range amid faiditious 
surroundings, had seemed a de- 
fect vanished and acquired a 
meaning in the perfect accord 
of the work with the monu- 
ment. For the first t ime it wjis 
perceived that decoration had 
its own laws and that in this 
DB Chavannes light each of the artist’s appar- 

Lafoa.se;, 1808 cut weaknesses became a charm 


hieratic and Byzantine strangeness. At the Salon 
of 1859 he showed a “Hnturn from the Hunt” 
(Museum of Marseilles), which is a striking work of 
youthful, heroic, barbarous movement. A great dec- 
orative talent became more and more evident in these 
stray works. Then came the opportunity to paint a 
hall for a private citizen: “At last”, said the artist, 
“I have water to swim in,” Henceforth he forced 
himself to that regimen of work which he observed all 
his life, the regimen of a Carthusian or conobitc in 
art; one meal a day at about seven* in the evening, 
two rapid w\alks histing an hour before and after work 
l)i?tween liis dwelling at Montmartre and his studio 


and a necessity. Thenceforth the master held a unique 
position in the French school. Without the title he was 
a sort of painter laureate. During his last twenty 
years each of his successive works increased his hence- 
forth undisputed reputation; they were “laidus pro 
patria”( 1880-2), for the Museum of Amii^ns; “Doux 
pays” (1882), for M. Leon Bonnat; for the Lyons Mu- 
seum, the “Sacred Wood Dear to the Arts and Muses” 
(1884) with the “Antique Vision”, “Christian Inspir- 
ation”, the “Sa5ne” and the “Rhone” (1886); “Inter 
artes et naturam” (Rouen Museum); “Summer”, 
“Winter”,” Victor Hugo Presentinghis Lyre to Paris”, 
for the Paris H6tel do Ville (1893-5), and his last 


at Neiiilly, sessions of nine or ten hours of incessant 
work, in the evening, reading, drawing, music, and 
conversation with his friends. Several journeys in- 
terrupted this regular life. 

It is nobknown to whom the merit belongs of having 
singled out the young painter and appointed him to 
the work which was his true vocation, nor who/!om- 
missioned him to paint the frescoes of the staircase 
in the museum of Amiens, but it was through this 
chance that Puvis untlcrtook the work which became 
his true sphere, that of monufiiental paintiftg. In 
1861 appeared “War” and “Peace”; in 1863 “Work” 
and “Rest”;^ in 1865 these were completed by a 
new work “Ave Picardia Nutrix”. There is noth- 
ing simpler or nobler than these paintings. They 


pictures, two now scenes from the legend of St. 
Genevieve: “St. Genevieve Revietualling the Pari- 
sians” (1897) and “St. Genevieve Watching over 
Paris” (1898). After an interval of twenty years 
this last picture met with the same popularity as that 
which had welcomed the first scene of the “Child- 
hood”. It i.s* a sublime picture, showing a single 
figure, in a monastic costume, standing erect and mo- 
tionless in tlie night, watching over the blue roofs of 
the sleeping city. 

During this last portion of his life the master exer- 
cised a wholly new jurisdiction over art; without being 
the leader of a school, or even strictly speaking having 
disciples, his word was law. To him the Government 
had recourse on solemn occasions, for instance th^ 
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decoration of the vast and ^andiose hemicycle of the 
new Sorbonne (1887-9). Large cities, such as Paris, 
Lyons, Rouen, Bordeaux, Marseilles, followed the 
example of Amiens, and when Boston (U. S; A.) 
wished to decorate the monumental staircase of its 
library it was Puvis de Chavannes who was chosen 
to execute that great vrork (1896). All these works 
breathe the same love of noble ideas, the same con- 
6dence in the higher destinies and ideals of the human 
race; it may even be said that what the theological 
painters of the Middle Ages wrought in the Spanish 
Chapel and >vhat Raphael did for the Renaissance in 
the Camera della Segnatura, Puvis did in our era. He 
wrought his Parnassus” and his “School of Athens”, 
different it is true from those of old, but equally 
beautiful and sacred. He never lacked clear, ingen- 
ious and definite symbols for the plastic expression of 
general ideas. He upheld the rights of the ideal in 
the modern world, making it known and detaching it 
from dreams, art, and poetry. He always had an 
unshakable faith in the holiness of the spiritual side 
of humanity and in the supreme importance of con- 
tinuous search, aspiration, and unrest which form the 
moral ca])ital of our race. As an artist he did much 
to maintain religion among men. After the death of 
Meissonier (1894), Puvis was elected by acclamation 
to the presidency of the National Society of PYench 
Artists. He was commander of the Le^on of Hon- 
our. The moral dignity and the rectitude of his 
character and his life increased the respect paid to the 
artist and the thinker. He married the Princess 
Marie Cantacuzene whom he had met in Chass6iau’s 
studio. He survived her by only a few months. His 
last work, the lovely “Watch of St. Genevieve”, re- 
produces her features and consecrates the memory of 
that charming companion. It is perhaps this sorrow 
mingled with an immortal hope which imparts to this 
supreme work a haunting poetry and unforgettable 
beauty. (Sec Paris, coloured plate.) 

Cbrsnkatt, nations rivales dans I’art (Paris, 1868); Ga9- 
TAGNARY, SoloHS (Paris, 1878) ; Gautieb, Ahidaairs du 
Salon (Paris, 18(33); Huysmans, Certains (Paris, 1880); Art 
Renan, Puvis de Chavannes, Gazette des Beaux Arts (1896); 
Michel, Notes sur Varl moderne (Paris, 1806); Buibson, Puvis 
de Chavannes, souvenirs intimes. Gazette des Beaux Arts (1899) ; 
Vachon, Puvis de Chavannes (1896); Muther, Ein Jahrhundert 
franzdsischer Afalerei (Berlin, 1901); B^nAditte, Les dessins de 
P. de Chavannes au fAizemhoury (Paris, 1900); BRUNETiisRE, La 
Renaissance de Vidialisme (Paris, 1805), reproduced in Discours de 

Louis Gillet. 

Puy. See Le Puy, Dkkjese op. 

Puyallup Indiana, an important tribe of Salishan 
linguistic stock, formerly holding the territory along 
the river of the same name entering near the head of 
Puget Sound, Washington, and now occupying an 
allotted reservation, together with several kindred 
tribes, in the neighbourhood of Tacoma, Pierce County. 
Their near neighbours, the Nisqually^ speak a dialect 
of the same language. The name is said to mean 
“shadow”, referring to the dense forest shades, and 
to have been applied originally to the country about 
the mouth of the stream. 

The tribes of the Puget Sound region made ac- 
quaintance with Catholic priests and laymen as far 
back as the advent of the Spanish explorers in 1774- 
95^ and from the accompanying Franciscans ob- 
tained rosaries and crucifixes which they still treasured 
sixty years later. This Catholic memory was kept 
up through the French Canadians in the service of 
Mackenzie, Fraser, and the Hudson Bay Company. 
In 1838 the secular missionaries, Norbert Blanchet 
and Modeste Demers, arrived on the Columbia from 
Canada, making headquarters at Fort Vancouver, 
from which point Father* Demers in 1839-41 visitecl 
the tribes northward along Puget Sound, instructing 
and baptizing many. In 1843 another secular. Father 
Jean-BaptLstc Bolduc, made another successful tour 
of Puget Sound and lower Vancouver Island. In 1847 


arrived the first party of Oblates destined for the 
same mission, chief among whom was the famous 
Father Casimir Chirousc, the Apostle of Tiilalip (d. 
1891). In 1854 they joined with other tribes of that 
region in the treaty of Medicine Creek, by which thdy 
gave up their free range and agreed to come upon the 
reservation aligned them, in the next year they 
joined the Nisqually and others in the general out- 
break of the Washington tribes, known as the Yakima 
War, which was not finally brought to an end until 
1858, when the work of civilization and Christianiza- 
tion was again taken up ; but it has been sadly checked 
by the demoralization consequent upon the removal of 
reservation restrictions under the recent Individual 
Allotment Act. Upon this point both official and 
mission Authorities agree. With whiskey and pauper- 
ization by white swindlers the end seems not far off. 
More than half of the tribe are classed as Catholic, 
and besides the Government reservation school, the 
St. George mission school, established in 1888, and in 
charge of a secular priest assisted by six Franciscan 
sisters and a lay teacher, has an attendance of sixty 
pupils of the several confederated tribes. PYom per- 
naps 800 souls sixty years ago the Puyallup have de- 
creased to 556 in 1900 and 461 in 1910. In aboriginal 
custom and belief they resembled the Tulalip tribes. 

Bancroft* Hist. Washington, Itiaho and Montana (San Fran- 
cisco, 1890); Gibbs, Tribes of Western Washington in Contr. to 
N. Am. Ethnology, I (Washington, 1877); Mokice, Catholic 
Church in Western Canada (2 vols., Toronto, 1910); Commiss- 
ioner OP Indian Affairs, annual reports (Wasliington) ; Hviieau 
OF Cathouc Indian Missions, annual reports of director (Wash- 
ington)* James Mooney. 

Pye. See DiREC?roRiBS, Catuolic. 

^rker, Johann Ladislaus von Obbrw art (Felso- 
E6b), b. at Langh near Stuhlwcissenburg, Hungary, 2 
Nov.. 1772; d. at Vienna, 2 Dec., 1847. He was de- 
soenaed from an old Hungarian noble family. His 
father was one of the eighteen brave hussars who dis- 
tinguished themselves in the bat<tlc of Kunersdorf. 
Graduated from Stuhlwci8.senburg and Fucnfkirchen, 
he applied for a civil service position in Ofen, but was 
unsuccessful. In 1792 he entered the Cistercian chapter 
house at Lilienfcld, where he was ordained priest ( 1 796) . 
In quick succession he was steward, chancellor, prior, 
abbot, for a time, parish priest at Tumitz, and brought 
the monastery to the greatest material and spiritual 
prosperity. He was appointed Bishop of Zips (1818), 
Patriarch of Aquilcia and Primate of Dalmatia with 
his see in Venice (yi20), and finally Archbishop of 
Erlau, earning the love and veneration of his diocesans. 
He founded health resorts in Karlsbad and Gastein 
for sick soldiers, a seminary for country school teach- 
ers at Erlau, and donated 10,000 florins toward the 
adornment of the cathedral at Erlau. His great col- 
lection of paintings forms the basis of the Hungarian 
National Museum. For these charitable gifts he was 
knighted by the emperor with the title of Felso-Ecir. 

Pyrker wrote dramatic, epic, and lyric poetry. His 
first dramatic work, “Historische Schauspiele”, ap- 
peared in 1810, and contained three five-act tragedies: 
“Die Corvinen”, “Karl dor Kleinc, Konig von Un- 
garn ”, and “ Zrinis Tod ” . It was not pven considered 
worthy of discussion or criticism, and the various edi- 
tions of his collected works do not contain the dramas. 
The “Tunisias”, an epic in twelve cantos, describing 
the conquest of Tunis by Charles V, appeared in 1820, 
and there have been frequent later editions. A 
sketch of a “Tunisias” ^fith striking resemblances 
was fdbnd in the textbooks of the Jesuit Jacob Masen. 
It is possible that the Jesuit’s textbook (Palsestra 
eloquentise) was used at the time of Pyrkcr’s vouth. 
Another* epic, “Rudalphias”, glorifies Rudolph of 
Hapsburg, and was printed in Vienna in 1824. Grill- 
parzer dramatized the same ii^terial in lys “Ottokars 
GlUck und Ende”, which has many similarities with 
the well-known “Ode to Hapsburg” written by the 
Latin poet Avancini, S.J., probably read in the 
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schools at the end of the eighteenth century. Pyrker 
also wrote several short stories: *‘Dic Perlen der 
lieiligen Vorzeit’^ (1S2J); “Bilder aus dein Leben 
Jesu uiid der Apostel” and “ Lcgenden der Heiligen 
auf alle Sonntiige und Festtage des Jahres” (1842). 
As a lyric poet Pyrker i)ublished only a few mono- 
graphs, e. g. “Lilienfelds Freude", and “Liederder 
Sehnsucht nach den Ali)en” (1845). 

GCd£KE, OrundriHa der deutschen Dichtung; BkChl, Geach. der 
Lileratur Deutschlands vom 17. Jahrhunduri bis zur Gegenwart 
(18C1), 340 sqq.; Wurzuach, Biographisches Lexikon des KaUer- 
turns Oesterreich, XXIV, 115 sq.; .Sauer, Allgemeine deutsche 
Biographie; Herold. Friedrich August Kletnens Werlhes u. die 
deulsi^en Zrinydramen (18U8); SciiEiu, Der Jesuit Musenu. F. M. 
Avandni, iJ. /.-(Cologne, 1898-9). 

N. ScHEin. 

Pyrrhonism, a system of scepticism, the' founder 
of which was Py»*iho, a Greek philosopher, about whom 
very littUi is known except that Iu^ died in 270 n. c. 
The best known of Pyrrho\s disciples was Timon of 
Philius, known as flie sillographer. Pyrrho's .scepti- 
cism was so (jornph^te and comprehensive that the 
word Py**rlionism is .sf)ni(dimes iLsed as a synonym 
for scepticism. The scepticism of Pyrrho's school 
covered three points. (1) All tln^ dogmatists, that 
is to say, all the philosophers who lielieved that tmth 
and certitude can be attained, were mere sophists; 
they were self-deceived and deceivers of others. 

(2) Certitude is impos.sil)le of attainnunit, not only 
because of the po.ssibility that our faculties deceive 
us, but also because, in them.sclves, things are neither 
one thing nor the other, neither good nor evil, beau- 
tiful nor ugly, Inrge nor small. Or, rather, things are 
both good and evil, beautiful and ugly, large and 
small, so tihat there is no rea.son why we should affirni 
that they are one thing rather than the other. This 
convi(dion was expressed in the famous saying, 

MaXXov, nothing is more one thing than another; 
the paper is not more white than black, the piece 
of sugar is not more sweet than bitter, and so forth. 

(3) The reality of things being inacceasible to the 
human mind, and certitude being impossible of attain- 
ment, the wise man doubts about everytliing; tlmt 
is, he recognizes the futility of in(|uiry into reality 
and abstains from judging. This abstention is 
called iirox"^. It is the foundation of happiness. 
Because he alone can al-tain liappiness who cultivates 
imperturbaliility, drapa^la; and then only is tlie mind 
proof against disquietude wlien we realize that every 
attempt to attain the t ruth is doomed to failure. 

From this account of the principles of Pyrrhonism, 
it is evident that Pyrrho’s aim wius ethical. Like 
all the philosophers of the pcjriod in Avhich he lived, 
he concerned himself principally with the problem 
of happiness. The Stoics .sought to found happi- 
ness on the realization of the reign of law in 
human nature as well as in nature. The Ep- 
icureans grounded happiness on the conviction 
that transitory feeling is the one important 
phenomenon in human life. The ' Eclectics placed 
the intellectual b.asis of happine.ss in the conviction 
that all systems of philosophy are ecpially true. The 
Pyrrhonist, as well as the other sceptics of yiat 
period, believed that there is no possibility or at- 
taining happine.ss unless one first realizes that all 
systems of philosophy are equally false and that the 
real trut^of things cannot be attained. Pyrrhonism 
is. thereiore, an abdication of all the supposed rights 
oi the mind, and cannot be dealt with by the ordinary 
rules of logic or by the customary canons of philo- 
sophical criticism. 

Hroukhakn, De Philo?^. Pyrrhonis (Kiel, 1819); Lanqhein- 
Ricii, Disa. Trea de Timone SiUographr (Leipzig, 1720); Zeller, 
StnieSf Epicureans and Sceptics, tr. Reichel (Tiondon, 1892); 
Turner, History of Philosophy (Boston, 1903), 184 sqq. 

« 9 William Turner. 

Pythagoras and Pythagoreanism. — Pythagoras, 
the Greek philosopher anfl ma(h<nnatici.an and 


founder of the Pythagorean school, nourished about 
530 n. c. Very little is known about the life and per- 
sonality of Pythagoras. There i.s an abiuidanc(^ of 
biographical material dating from the first (lenturies 
of the Christian era, from the ago of nco-Pythagort*- 
anism, but , when we go back to the cA^nturies 
nearer to l*ythagoras’s time, our material be(^oines 
very scanty. It seems to be certain that Pythagor.as 
was born at Samos about the year 550 or 500 n. e., 
that he travelled to Magna Gnecia in Southern Italy 
about the year 530, that he founded there a school 
of philosophy, and that he died at Metaponfum in 
Sicily. The det.ailed accounts of how he invented the 
musical scale, performed miracles, pronounced proph- 
ecies, and did many otluir wonderful things, be- 
long to legend, and seem to have no historical foun- 
dation. Similarly the story of his journey into 
Egypt, Asia Minor, aiul even to Babylon is not at- 
tested by relLable liistorians. To t he; region of fable 
belongs also the description of the learned works 
which he wrote and which werr^ long k(*y)t secret in 
his school. It is ccTtain, however, that he founded a 
.school, or, rather, a religious philosoplueal s^oeiety, 
for which he drew up .a rule of lift*. In this rule are 
said to have bt‘en regulations imposing setq*eey, a 
protracted p(‘riod of silence, (:(‘lil)aey, and various 
kinds of abstinence. The tiine-hoiu>ur(‘d tradition 
that Pythagoras forbade his disciples to eat beans, 
for which various reasons, more or l(‘ss ingenious, 
were assigned by amaent and iru*dieval writ(TS, has 
been upset by some i‘e(M‘nt writers, who understand 
the phnise, ^‘Absi.airi from beans” (/cud/iw*' 
to refer to a measure of practical pnidenc.oj and not 
to a gastronomic priiunple. Beaii.s, black and white, 
were, acconling to this interpretation, the iiw^ans of 
voting in M.agna Grajeia, and “Abstain from beans” 
would, therefore, mean merely “Avoid politics” — 
a warning whicli, we know, was warranted Ijy the 
troubles in which the school was involved on accoimt 
of the active share wdiich it took during the founder’s 
lifetime in the struggles of the popular with the aris- 
tocratic parl,y in Southern Italy. The school was 
instrucled by its founder to devote itsr^lf to the cul- 
tivation of philo.sophy, matluquatics, music, and gym- 
nastics, the aim of the organization being x^rimarily 
ethical. The theoreticjd doctrines taught by thci 
master were strictly adhf;red to, so mucli so that tlio 
Pythagoreans were known for their fn'quent citation 
of tlie ipse dixit of the founder. Naturally, tis soon 
as the legends began to grow up around t lie name of 
Pythagora.s, many tenets were aseribeil him which 
wore in f.act introduced by latcjr I'yt hagoreans, such 
as Philolaas and Arcliytas of Tareiitum. 

It seems to be certain that, besitios prescribing the 
rukjs that were to govern the society, Pythagoras 
taught: (1) a doctrine of tran.smigration of souls 
which he prob.ably borrowed from thcj Bacchic and 
Orphic mysteries, the wliole .spirit of the doctrine 
being religious and ethical, intended to show, by 
successive incarnations of the soul in the bodies of 
dilTerent animals a .system by which certain vices 
and virtues were to be punislied and rewarded after 
death; (2) in a goiuTal way, the doctrine that in.atli- 
cmat ics contains the key to all philosophical knowl- 
edge, a germ, so to .speak, which was afterwards 
deyelopoil into an elaborate number-theory by his 
followers; and (3) the notion that virtue is aliarmony, 
and may be eultivatetl not only by contemplation 
and meditation but also by the practice of gymnastics 
and music. The subsequent elaboration of t.bese 
threes central doctrines into a complicated .system 
is the work of the followers of Pythagoras. The 
Pythagorean philosophy in its later elaboration is 
(lominatcxi by the number-theory. Being the first, 
apparently, to observe that natural phenomena, es- 
pecially the phenomena of the astronomical world, 
may be expressed in mathematical formulas, the 
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Pythagoreans were carried on by the enthusiasm 
characteristic of discoverers to maintain that num- 
bers arc nqt only the symbols of reality, but the very 
substance of real things. They held, for example, 
that one is the point, two the line, three the surface, 
and four the solid. Seven they considered to be the 
fate that dominates human life, because infancy ceases 
at seven, maturity begins at fourteen, marriage takes 
place in the twenty-first year, and seventy years is 
the span of life usually allotted to man. Ten is the 
perfect number, because it is the sum of one, two. 
three, and fo\ir — the point, the line, the surface, ana 
the solid. Having, naturally, observed that all num- 
bers may be ranged in parallel columns under ‘‘odd” 
and “even”, they were led to attempt a similar ar- 
rangement of the qualities of things. Under odd 
they placed light, straight, good, right, masculine; 
under even, dark, crooked, evil, left, feminine. These 
opposites, they contended, arc found everywhere 
in nature, and the union of them constitutes the 
harmony of the real world. 

The account given by the Pythagoreans of the 
“harmony of the spheres” is the best illustration 
of their method. There are, they said, ten heavenly 
bodies, namely, the heaven of the fixed stars, the five 
planets, the sun, the moon, the c^arth, and the counter- 
earth. The counter-earth is added because it is 
necessary to make up tlie number ten, the perfect 
number. It is a body under the earth, moving 
parallel with it, and, since it moves at the same rate 
of speed, it is invisible to us. The five T3lanets, the 
sun, the moon, and the earth w’ith its counter-earth, 
rnoving from west to east at rates of spc(id propor- 
tionate to the distance of each from the central fire, 
produce eight tones which give an octave, and, thero- 
lorc, a harmony. We are not conscious of the 
harmony, either because it is too great to be per- 
ceptible oy human ears, or becaii.se, like the black- 
smith who has grown accustomed to t he noise of his 
hammer on the anvil, we have lived since our first 
conscious moments in the sound of the heavenly 
music and can no longer perceive it. In their psy- 
chology and their ethics the Pythagoreans used the 
idea of harmony and the notion of number as the ex- 
planation of the mind and its states, and also of 
virtue and its various kinds. It was not these par- 
ticular doctrines of the school so much as the general 
notion which prevailed among the Pythagoreans of 
the scope and aim of philosophy, that influenced the 
subsequent course of speculation among the Greeks. 
Unlike the lonians, who were scientists and related 
philosophy to knowledge merely, the Pythagoreans 
were religiou.sly and ethically inclined, and strove to 
bring philosophy into relation with life as well as with 
knowledge. Aristotelianism, which reduced philos- 
ophy to knowledge, never could compete, in the 
estimation of its ‘advocates, with Christianity, as 
neo-Pythagoreanism did, by setting up the claim that 
in the teachings of its founder it had a “way of life” 
preferable to that taught by the Founder of Chris- 
tianity. 

Iamblicuub, Legentlaru Life of Pythagoras, in Latin (Leipzig, 
1815), tr. Taylor (Tjondon, 1818); Ghotb, Hist, of Greece, 
IV (London, 1885), 525 sqq.; Zeller, Pre-Socratic Philos., 
tr. Allbynb, I (London, 1881), 306 sciq.; Uedbrweo, Hist, of 
Philos., tr. Morrib, I (New York, 1892), 42 sqq.; Tannery, 
Pour Vhiat. de la science helUne (Paris, 1887), 201 sqq.; Turner, 
Hist, of Phil. (Boston, 1903), 38 sqq. 

William Turner. 

Pyx . — ^The word pyx (Lat., vyxiSf which translit- 
erates the Greek, vv^ls, a box-wood receptacle, 
from box-tree) was formerly applied in a wide 

and general sense to all vessels used to contain the 
Bles^ Eucharist. In * particular it was perhaps 
the commonest term applied to the cup in which the 
Blessed Sacrament actually rested when in the 
Middle Ages it was suspended above the altar. Thus ■ 
the Custumal of Cluny in the eleventh century speaks 


of the “deacon taking the golden pyx (auream 
pyxidem) out of the dove (columba) which liangs 
permanently above the altar”. In later times 
however it has 
come about that 
the term pyx is 
limited in ordinary 
usage to that 
smaller vessel of 
gold, or silver- 
gilt, in which the 
Eucharist is com- 
monly carried to 
the sick. Such 
vessels ^ire some- 
times made flat 
like a watch, some- 
times mounted 
upon a little stand 
like a miniature 
ciborium. From 
the resemblance in 
size and shape 
the word pyx is 
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also used to denote the small silver vessel or custode 
in which the Sacred Host is commonly kept in the 
Tabernacle, that it may be transferred thence to the 

monstniiice when 
the Blessed Sacra- 
ment is exi.)osed 
for the service of 
Benediction. In 
the Middle Ages 
pyxes for carrying 
the Eucharist to 
the sick were not 
unfreqiiently made 
of ivory. In spite 
of synodal ilecrees 
it is to be feared 
that there were 
many churches 
both in medieval 
and later times wliich preserved no proper pyx for 
taking Viaticum to the sick. In these cases the custom 
seems to have prevailed, even if it wjis not officially 
tolerated, of carrying the 
Host wrapped in a corporal 
in a burse which was sus- 
pended round the priest’s 
neck or even of placing it 
between the leaves of a 
breviary. 

The “pyx-cover”, or “pyx- 
cloth”, of which we some- 
times road in medieval in- 
ventories, wjis a veil which 
hung over the pyx as it was 
suspended above the altar, 
and it was consequently a 
cloth of considerable size. At 
the^resent day the pyx when 
carried secretly to the sick, 
as is the case in most Protest- 
ant and many Catholic coun- 
tries, is generally carried in 
a burse or pyx-bag, i. a 
silken bag suspended round 
the priest’s neck within which 
the pyx is wrapped in a di- 
minutive corporal used for 
that pulpose. ‘ 

CoBBLBT, Histoire du Sacrement de VEwharistie (Paris, 1885>, 
I, 379-90; Otte, Handbuch der kirchlichen Kiinat-Archdologie 
(I.«ipzig, 1883), I, 236-40; Rohault de flbury. La Mesae, V 
(Parui, 188^, 57-94, with plates; Bumpus, Dictionary of Ec- 
cleaiaatical Terms (London, 1910), pp. 251-262. 
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Quadragesima (Lat., the fortieth) denotes a season 
of preparation by fasting and prayer, to imitate the 
example of Christ (Matt., iv). Several such were ob- 
served by the early Christians, viz. before Christmas, 
Easter, and# the feast of St. John the Baptist; the 
Greeks had four, the Maronites si^ and the Arme- 
nians eight (Du Cange, Gloss.”)-. The major, before 
Easter, is commonly known. It is mentioiihd in the 
fifth canon of the Council of Nicaca, in the sixty-ninth 
of the Apostolic Canons, and in the Pilgrimage of 
iEtheria (Duchesne, 499). In the Anglo-Saxon 
Church Mass was said on the weekdays of Quadra- 
gesima lal,c in the afternoon and food was taken only 
near sunset (Rock, IV, 70). According to the Roman 
Rite, the fence of this time, beginning with Ash 
Wednesday, are major (see Feria). The season lias 
a proper preface. In ferial masses a special oration is 
added after the ordinary postcommunion, with the in- 
vitation: “Humiliate capita vestra Deo”. Octaves 
are forbidden, and if, by special concession, they are 
allowed they must be interrupted on Sundays. The 
first Sunday of Lent, known as Invocabil from the first 
word of the Introit, is for the Greeks a commemoration 
of the veneration of images (19 Fel^., 842). For Gaul 
it was the jour de bures or fete des brandona and for 
Germany Funkenlag or Ilallfeuer, because on that day 
the young people ran about the streets with burning 
torenes (Nilles, II, 102). The second Sunday, Remi- 
niaccrej was marked by the Greeks as vacat (Nilles, 
II, 122). The third Sunday, Oculi, was for the Greeks 
A dor alio Crucia with a ceremony similar to that of the 
Latina on Good Friday. For the Bohemians it was 
the Ned. Kychdvnd in memory of the sneezing plague 
at the en(l of the sixth century and of Lilania aepti-- 
forniis of Gregory the Great. The remaining Sundays 
are La'larcj Passion and Palm Sunday (q. v.). (See 
also Lent; Sbptuaoesima.) 

Hock, Church of Our Fathers (London, 1904); Ducuksnis, 
Christian Worship (London, 1904), Kri.lnkk, I/eortologie (Frei- 
buFK. 190G, t.r. London and 8t. Ixniis, 1908); Henqer, iVisfora/- 
theuluyie. 111 (Hati.sbon, 1863), 201; Bimteium, Denkurardig- 
keilen^W,!, 1G9) , Nilles, Katendarium manuale (Innsbruck, 
1897). • 

Francis Mershman. 

Quadratus, the first of the Christian apologists. 
He is said by Eusebius (Chron. ad ann. Abrah. ‘Joil, 
124 A. D.) to have been a disciple of the Apostles 
{auditor apoatolorum) . He addressed a discourse to 
the Emperor Hadrian containing an apology for the 
Christian religion, during a visit which the latter 
made to Athens in 124 or 125. With the exception 
of a short passage quoted by Eus*ebius (Hist. Eccl., 
IV, iii), this apology has entirely disappeared. 
Eusebius states (Chron.) incorrectly, however, 
that the appeal of Quadratus moved the enyeror 
to issue a favourable edict. Because of the similar- 
ity of name some scholars have concluded (e. g. 
Bardenhewer, “Patrology”, p. 46) that Quadratus 
the aip^logist is the same person as Quadratus, a 
.prophet mentioned elsewhere by Eusebius (Hist. 
Eccl., Ill, xxxvii). The evidence, however^ is too 
slight to be convincing. The later references to 
Quadratus in Jeropie and the martyrologies arc all 
based on Eusebius or are arbitrary enlargements of 
his account. • • 

Routh, Reliquim Saeroe, I (Oxford, 1846), 69-79; Harnack, 
UAerlieferunm der griech. ^Apologeien^ 103; Oeseh. d. aUehrist, 
hiitr.. I, 95; II, 269—71; Babdukhbwer, Patrology, tr. Shahan 
(St. Louis, 1008). 

Patrick J. Hbalt. ' 


Quadrivium. See Arts, The Seven Liberal. 

Quakers. See Friends, Society of. 

Quality (Gr. iroidTTjs — Plato, Aristotle — rroidp; Lat. 
qualitaay quale) is used, 1st, in an extended sense, as 
whatever can be attriViuted to the subject of dis- 
course; and 2nd, in its exact signification, as that cate- 
gory which is distinguished from the nine others 
enumerated by Aristotle. In the present article the 
word is treated in il,s stricter sense. The eighth 
chapter of the “Categories” treats of quality, as 
distinct from substance and the other predicaments. 
It is described, however, in the opening words of the 
sixth chapter of the same llliok as that on^account of 
which we say that anything is such or such — iroi^riyra 
di KaO'^ Ijv ttoiSl rives [eJvai] X^yovrai. It is thus 

the accidental form which determines the subject to a 
special mode of being. It is the reply to the question 
Qualia sit res?y as St. Thomas Aquinas remarks; and 
is the correlative to Tails (as Quantus to Tantus), as 
is pointed out by James Mill in his “Analysis”. As 
the notion is a simple one, it is not possible strictly 
to (lefinc it; for, to do this, it would be necessary to 
split it up into genus and differentia — an impossibility 
where the simplest concepts are concerned. It is 
itself not a real genus, since many particular things, not 
generically identical, can be subjects of the same 
predicate, analogically employed. Quality is the 
category according to which objects are said to be 
like or unlike; ainl, in view of the tendency introduced 
into modern science by the mechanist theories of 
Descart es, and fostered by t he postulate of the trans- 
formation of energ}', it is of importance that the 
qualitative should be distinguished from the quanti- 
tative differences of objects (cf. Quantity). Aris- 
totle^s classification of tlie heads of discourse in the 
“Categories” is a logical one, in which the attri- 
butes are considered as possible predicates of a sub- 
ject. But they are further understood metaphys- 
ically; and, in this sense, quality is one or other of the 
four modes in which substance is determined to 
being talis or talia^ i . e. such or such . Considered thus, 
it is an accidental determination (cf. Form). 

The four divisions of quality are: (1) Habit, or 
condition {habitus) ; a permanent and comparatively 
stable quality by which man, considered as to his 
nature or operation, is well or ill-adapted towards his 
natural end. Strictly speaking, only man can be the 
subject of habit. It is thus distinguished from 
disposition; which is used of other than human 
beings. I.iess stable conditions, as hot, cold, sick, 
well, arc also mentioned here. (2) Natural powers or 
incapacities {potentia activa et impotentia). These are 
distinguished, as accidents, from the substance; and 
are further distinguished among themselves as are the 
distinct acts from which they arc inferred. The im- 
portant Scholastic thesis of the real distinction of 
•nature from its faculties arises in this connexion. 
(3) Power of causing sensations and results of the 
modification' of sense; the one belonging, as quality, 
to the objects of sense; the other to the senses that 
are modified. (4) Figure, or circumscribing form of 
extended bodies. St. Thomas Aquinas insists upon 
the fact that this mode of (juality (inorphology) is the 
most certain index of the identity or diversity of 
species, especially in plants and animals. Quality 
admits in the concrete, though not in the abstract, 
of more and less; and in some cases, though not in aU« 
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of contrariety. A figure cannot be more or less tri- 
angular than another, though one man may be more 
wise than another; and there is no contrary to red; 
though jusjjb is contrary to unjust. The category, in 
its predicamcntal sense, involves that of relation, as 
is noted by Aristotle. The answer to Qualis f asked of 
the concrete man, is talis — sucli as so-and-so. Meta- 
hysically considered, no relation of this kind need 
e involved. The substance, or nature, is Uilis because 
of the accidental form that determines it absolutely, 
without reference to any standard of comparison. 

Auihtotle, Opera omnia (/’aris, 1010); Grote, Aristotle (Lon- 
don, 1872); Louknzelm, P/iilosophio} Theoreliem InstUutionea 
(Home, 1890); MEucir.R, Oniolotjie (Louvain, 1902); Nya, 
Cosmologie (Louvain, 19()0); St. Thomas Aquinas, Opera 
(Parma, 1852), (of. csijcoially, De witura generis^ Dc fuitura 
accidentis). 

FiiANCis Avelin(;. 

Quamichan Indians, the. largest of the numerous 
small bands attached to Cowichan agency, at the 
south-east end of Vancouver, Britisli Columbia. 
They are of Salishan stock and speak the Cowichan 
language, which is spoken also by several of (he ai?- 
sociated bands as well ah upon the o])positc main- 
land. Their chief settlement is in Cowichan valley, 
about forty miles north of Victoria. In their primi- 
tive comlition (hey subsisted by fishing, hunting, 
and the gathering of wild berries and roots. Their 
customs, beliefs, and ceremonials were practically 
the same as those of their neighbours, the Songish 
and Sechelt. Frs. J. B. Bolduc and Modcste 
Demers visited them as early as 1847, but they were 
chiefly converted by the Oblate Fathers, who ar- 
rived at Victoria in ISoT. They are now civilized, 
industrious, and moral, in fairly good houses, living 
by farming, fishing, hunting, and by w’orking on 
the railway, in canneries, (d.c. From probably 1000 
souls sixty years ago, they have been reduced by small- 
pox and other diseases to 300 in 1901, and 260 in 1909, 
of whom all but about GO are reported to be Catholics, 
the rest Methodists (see also Sonoish Indians). 

Dept, of In6n. Affairu (Canad.\); Anmuil Repts. (Ottawa); 
MonicE, Catholic Church in Western Canada (Toronti), 1910). 

James Mooney. 

Quam singulari, a decree of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of the Sacraments, 8 August, 1910, on the ago at 
which children arc to be admitted to first Communion, 
officially promulgabid 15 August, 1910 (Acta Apost. 
Sedis, 15 August, 1910). The historical facts nar- 
rated in the “Quam singulari” prove that (a) it is not 
a decree inaugurating a new discipline, but one re- 
storing the ancient and universal law of the Church, 
wherever it has not been observed (Pius X to Card. 
Abp. of Cologne, 31 December, 1910); (b) the custom 
of giving Holy Communion to infants immediately 
after baptism, and frequently before the beginning of 
their rational life, has been modified but never con- 
demned; it is even approved to-day among the Greeks 
and Orientals; (c) the decree of the Fourth Lateran 
Council (1215, can. xxi) has never been revoked or 
modified, and in virtue of it all are obliged, as soon as 
they arrive at the years of disertition, to njceive both 
the Sacraments of Penance and Holy Communion at 
Easter time; (d) the “testimony of the greatest 
authority, St. Thomas Aquinas”, interpreting the 
Council, states that the Lateran decree obliges “chil- 
dren when they begin to have some use of reason” (also 
Ledesma, Vasquez, St. Antoninus); (e) the Council of 
Trent confirmed the Lateran decree pronouncing 
anathema against all who deny “that the faithful of 
both sexes who have attained the use of reason are 
obliged to receive Holy Communion every year, at 
least at Easter time” (Sess. XIII, de Euch., c. viii, 
can. ix). 

Errors condemned by the *^Quam singulari^*. — (a) A 
greater discretion is required for first Communion 
than for first Confession, (b) To receive Holjr Com- 
munion a more complete knowledge of the articles of 


Faith is required. This erroneous opinion, demanding 
with Jansenism (1) extraordinary preparation, thereby 
deferring Communion “for the riper age” of twelve, 
fourteen, or even older (“absolutely forbidden”), 
makes (2) “the Holy Eucharist a reward and nob a 
remedy for human frailty”, which is contrary to the 
teaching of the Council of Trent that Holy Commu- 
nion is “an antidote by which we are freed from our 
daily faults and prescirved from mortal sins”. The 
error sissumes (3) wliat may be false— that riper years 
and rnoh? complete instruction give better dispositions 
than the innocence and candour of more tender years. 
As first Communion is not essent ially different from any 
other Communion the extraordinary propliTation here- 
tofore demanded is (4) contrary to the “Sacra Triden- 
tina”, wjiich for daily coinmuriicants, incliKling chil- 
dren, requires only the state of grace aiifl a good 
intention. 

Abuses folhunng from, errors, — (a) Depriving the child 
from the beginning of its rational life of the right 
of living in Christ through Holy Communion, 
a right given by baptism; (b) causing the loss 
of angelic first innoccmc(* in many by tlu^so years of 
deprivation of Christ and of graces, years for many 
the s(jcd-time for snares iind vices, all of which might 
have been avoided; (c) causing, by the custom of some 
places, children to live in the state of sin by not allow- 
ing them to go to confession until the age dot lirmincd 
for first Communion, or of denying them absolution 
when they confessed (“absolutely condemned” and 
“to be done away with by ordinaries as tlu; law per- 
mits”); (d) denying (ho Viaticum to dying (^hiUlren 
who had not received their first Communion, and 
burying these as infjints, thcrel)y d('j>riving them of 
the suffrages of the Church, to which they w^oro en- 
titled (“utterly detestable”, “ordinarit^s to proceed 
severely against those”). 

Conditions for first Confession and first Communion. 
— (a) The age of discretion, whicli a]>plies equally to 
both sacraments. This may be judged (1) by the 
fii-st indication of the child using its reasoning ])Owers; 
(2) by the child ktunving what is right from wTong. 
No determined age is ])ln.(‘e(l as a condition; the age of 
seven is mentioned b(H*ause tlu^ majority of children 
arrive at the years of disenrtion, that is, begin to 
reason, about this p(M-iod, some sooner, sonu^ I.ater. 

(b) A knowledge such as a child just biiginning to 
reason can have about one (Jod, U ho rewards the 
good and punishes the wicked, and about the mys- 
teries of the Trini(y».and tin* Incarnation. It is not 
necessary that the child shoiiM commit to mennory 
accurate theological definitions, which may con- 
vey no idea to tlie lit tle mind just beginning to unfold. 

(c) A child must be able to dist inguish the lOucharistic 
from the common bread; that is, to know (hat what 
looks like bread is not br(?ad, but contains the real, 
living Body and Blood of Christ, (d) Children shoulil 
bo taught to receive Holy Conimunion devoutly, (c) 
Children should be instructed on t he necessity of being 
in the state of grfice and of having a good intention, 
also (f) of fasting from midnight before Communion. 

Obligation of admitting children to first Communion. 
— \^ien children begin to reason, the obligation of re- 
cicving Holy Communion is Divine as w’cll as ecclesi- 
astical. The subject-rnattor of the decree (a) is there- 
fore a grave one obliging under serious sin, (1) children 
themselves if they know of and maliciously neglect their 
obligation; (2) those n^sijonjjiblo for the children ! father, 
moth(v, instructors, rectors of colleges, principals of 
schools, superiors of communities and chihlrcn*s asy- 
lums, all who have parental responsibility, confesfwrs, 
and pastors, (b) A grave obligation devolving on all 
above ntentiono(l is tb encourage (diildren after first 
Communion to approach the altar frequently, even 
daily, if possible. Those (c) vesponsibl^J'for children 
should regard as “their most important duty” that the 
* ineompleto instruction given before first Communioii 
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be continued afterwards by sending the children to the 
pubUc catechetical instructions, or by supplying 
their religious instruction in some other way. The 
formal admission of the child to first Communion 
r^sts with the father, or. the one taking his place, 
and with the confessor. The decree supposes these 
to act together, and when they agree on the ad- 
mission no one may interfere. Where the parents 
are negligent or indifferent or opposed to their chil- 
dren's hrst Communion, the confessor can assume the 
entire responsibility. Should the confessors oppose 
the admission of children whose parents know they 
have begun «to reason, the prudent course in practice 
is to present the children to another confessor, for 
every confessor has a right to admit a child to private 
first Communion. • 

General Communion . — A public ceremony devolving 
not on the confessor but on the parish priest, who is 
required to have yearly one or ^veral of these general 
Communions, which may be simple or solemn. The 
simple (a) will admit the (1) little children making 
their first Communion, also (2) those who have pre- 
viously ap[)roachcd the Holy Table. The decree re- 
quires some days of instruction and preparation for 
botii classes of children when they receive in a body. 
This can bo given tw conditions "and circumstances 
permit, attention being paid to the spirit and sub- 
stance of this ])ro vision. Every pastor can arrange 
a solemn ceremony in which those would participate 
who had completed a course in Christian Doctrine. 
Every year during the time the faithful can satisfy 
their Easter duty, the ‘^Quarn singulari” must be read 
to the people in the vernacular. Every five years in 
their ad Umina, ordinaries will be obliged to report the 
observance of the decree to the Holy See. 

Gennari in li Mun. Ecc. (Aug., Sept., 1910); Vermeersch, 
Da Prirnu Partorum Communione; Berson in Nouvelle Revue 
TMolouitiue (Nov., Dec., 1910); Ferrerer in Raz6n y Fe (Dec., 
1910); Canh]£ in The Sentinel (March, 1911 — ); Ecclesiastical 
Review (Oct., 1910) ; Zulueta, Early First Communion; The Child 
Prepared for First Communion (Now York, 1911); Lucas, The 
Decree **Quam singulari** and the Aye for First Communion; Ma- 
loney in 7'he Catholic World (Feb., 1911); Neri, La Prima Cur 
munione dei fancuiUi; Lintei.o, II Decreto sulV Eta della Prima 
Comunione; Maccono, La Prima Cornunione; Pddagogische 
deutung des Dekrets Uber Erst~Kommunion (Hildesheim, 1911); Die 
Kommunion der Kinder (Mainz, 1911); see also current Catholic, 
especial ly foreign, reviews. Sept, to Dec. , 1910; also many pastoral 
letters of bi.shops of United States and Europe. 

JoUN T. McNicholas. 

Quanta Cura. Sec Syllabus of Pius IX 

Quantity (Or. vo<rbp; Lat. • quaniitaSj quanlum^ 
correlate to lanlum). Aristotle, in his ‘^Categories” 
places quantity (with which he deals at length from 
the logical standpoint in the sixth chapter) first in 
his enumeration of the nine accidents. His list of the 
possible heads of chissification of predicates has refer- 
ence to a concrete, material subject, and, as shown by 
the last two predicaments (jaccre and habere) j prin- 
cipally to man. Quantity does not, therefore, as 
philosophy is at present divided, fjill properly Under 
the treatment of ontology, but of cosmology. It pre- 
supposes the material. In “Metaphysics”, I V, the con- 
crete quantum is described as “that which is divisible 
into the part's included in it, of which any and^ach 
is potentially one and hoc quid**. By this description 
the inexistent parts of the quantum are discriminated 
from the elements in the compound, the matter and 
the foi;^, which arc not each potentially “one and 
hoc quid**. Quantity is distinguished into (1) con- 
tinuous, and (2) discrete. Continuous (geometrical) 
quantity is that which consists of parts having posi- 
tion in reference to gach other, so that the limit of the 
one is the limit of the next, lijiese parts, each poten- 
tially “one and hoc quid*\ do not form a m\iltitude, 
an aggregate of units, but one divisible quantum, or 
measurable* size. Tlfey are not actual entities. 
(This doctrine is not unanimously held in the School.) 
Coutmuous quantity is further subdivided into (1) 


successive, and (2) permanent. Time and movoment 
are examples of successive, the line, surfaces or tri- 
dimensional body of permanent continuous (juantity. 
It is to be noted that time and movenu^^t have no 
reality apart from quantified things which move, and 
of which the movement is measurable; and that the 
line and superficies are no more than abstractions 
ractised upon the real quantum — tridimensional 
ody. Discrete (arithmetical) quantity is made up of 
discontinuous parts. The resultant whole is a unity 
per aeddena, in which the elements coexist as a 
plurality. Number and speech arc given as examples. 
Quantity has no contrary, nor does it admit degrees. 
There is no contrary to a given Icngtli or superficies; 
nor is any one quantity, as such, more a quantity 
than another is. Large, small, etc., as used in refer- 
ence to extended things, fall more properly under the 
category of relation. Equal and unequal are affirmed 
of objects in virtue of tlieir quantity alone. Not only 
is material substance affected by the accidental form 
of quantity, but all the other accident. s are measur- 
able, at least per accidens, as when we say “much 
and little white”. St. Thomas (“Surnrna”, III, Q. 
Ixxvii, a. 2) makes all the accidents “related to their 
subject by the medium of dimensive quantity, as the 
first subject of colour is said to be the superficies”. 

An important question is raised as to the nature of 
the distinction to be drawn between 8ul)stanee and 
quantity. The School generally, following Aristotle, 
holds that, as quantity is that reality which makes the 
indivisible substance potentially divisible (Physics, 
1. 2), the distinction to be admitted is a real pnc. 
There is considerable diversity of opinion as to 
whether this can be demonstrated by arguments of 
natural reason. Aristotle's own argument lies in the 
consideration that length, breadth, and depth arc 
quantities, but are not substances. But against this 
it has been urged that these things do not exist as 
such at all. They are abstractions formed by the 
dissociation produced by varying concomitants. 
Suarez, Pesch, Dc San, Nys, and others hold that the 
distinction is demonstrable; but most of the arguments 
advanced are negative ones. For Descartes and his 
school, quantity, or extension, is the essence of cor- 
oreal substance. The distinction to which allusion 
as just been made has no l)lac(^ in system (cf. 
Descartes). The definition of the Council of Trent, 
however, teaches that quantity is really distinct from 
substance. It is of faitn that the subslaiKios of bread 
and wine in the Eucharist are changed at the consoeni- 
tion (Sess. XIII, cap. iv) ; but the quantity remains 
sensibly unaltered. To escape this dilliculty, the 
Cartesians had recourse to several explanations, none 
of which seems to be in any way satisfacdury. Con- 
tinuous quantity is seen to be, in the philosophy of 
the School, an attribute and ac'cident of body. Cor- 
poreal substance, as such, is not quantitatively divis- 
ible. When actuated by quantity it becomes so; but 
is not yet spatially display eii. The accident is thus 
distinguished by SchoIasti(is from the further accident 
of formal extension which is coiniilernentary to it, and 
by which the parts, already rendered distinct by (pian- 
tity, are localized in space. Through the apt itiuhj to 
being determined by this accidental form, matter 
is held to be individuated; the principle of indi- 
viduation of corporeal beings is materia quantitate 
signata. 

Grote, Aristotle (liondon, 1872); Haan, Philosophia na- 
turalis (Freiburg, '1898); Lorenzelli, Philosophim Theore- 
ticoe Inatitutiones (Rome, 189ti); Mkrcier, Ontoloijie (Louvain, 
1902); Cosmologie (Louvain, 1900); St. Thomas .Aquinas, 

Opera (Parma, 18.')2). (Cf. Aspecinlly De principio ivdiriduationis, 
De natura materioB et dimensionihus inferniinatis, De natura 
generis, De natura aeddentis.) P'kANCIS AvET.ING. 

Quapaw Indians. — A tribe now nearly extinct, 
but formerly one of the most important of the lower 
Mississippi region, occupying HbVoriAl villages about 
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the mouth of the Arkansas, chiefly on the west 
(Arkansas) side, with one or two at various periods 
on tlie oast (Mississippi) side of the Mississippi, and 
claiming tne whole of the Arkansas River region up 
to the border of the territory held by the Osage 
in the north-western part of the state. They are of 
Siouan linguistic stock, speaking the same language, 
spoken also wiUi dialectic variants, by the Osage ana 
Kansa (Kaw) in the south and by the Omaha and 
Ponca in Nebraska. Their name, properly Ugakhpa. 
signifies ‘^down-stream people’ , as distinguishea 
from Umahan or Omaha, “up-stream people”. To 
the Illinois and other Algonquian tribes they were 
know'n as Akansea, whence their French name of 
Akensas and Akansas. According to concurrent 
tradition of the cognate tribes the Quapaw and their 
kinsmen originally lived far east, possibly beyond the 
Alleghenies, and, pushing gradually westward, de- 
scended the Ohio River — hence called by the Illinois 
the “river of the Akansea” — to if/S junction with the 
Mississippi, whence the Quapaw, then including the 
Osage and Kansa, descended to the mouth of the 
Arkansas, while the Omaha, with the Ponca, went up 
the Missouri. 

The Quai)aw, under the name of Capaha or Pacaha, 
were first encountered in 1541 by de Soto, who 
found thoir chief town, strongly palisaded and nearly 
surrounded by a clitch, between the Mississippi and a 
lake on the .Arkansas (west) aide, apparently in the 
present Phillips County, where archieologic remains 
and local conditions bear out the description. The 
first encounter, tis \isual, wjis hostile, but peace was 
finally arranged. The town is described as having 
a population of several thousand, by which we may 
perhaps understand the whole tribe. Tliey seem 
to have remained iinvisited by white men for more 
than 130 years thereafter, until in 1673, when the 
Jesuit Father Jacques Marmiette, accompanying the 
French commander l.iOuis JoUiet, made his famous voy- 
age down the Mi.ssi.ssii)pi, to the villages of the “Akan- 
sea” w'ho gave him warm w'elcome aiul listened with at- 
tention to his exhort.alions,'<luring the fow^ days that 
he remained until his return. In 1682 La Salle passed 
by their villages, then five in number, of which one 
was on the east bank of the Missi.ssippi. The Re- 
collect, Zenobius Mcmbr<5, accompanying La Salle, 
planted a (jross and attempted to give them some idea 
of the Christian’s (Joa, wdiilc the commander 
negotiated a peace with the tribe and took formal 
po.sscssion of the territory for France. Then, a.s 
alw'ays, the Quapaw were uniformly kind and friendly 
toward the French. In spite of frequent shif tings 
the Quapaw’ villagers in this early period were generally 
four in number, corresponding in name and popula- 
tion to four suD-tribes still existing, viz. Ugahpahti, 
Uzutiuhi, Tiwadimafi, and Tanwaflzhita, or, under 
their French forms. Kappa, Ossotcoue, Touriman, 
and Tonginga. 

In 1683 the French commander, Tonti, built a 
post on tlie Arkansas, near its mouth at the later 
Arkansas Post, and thus began the regular occupa- 
tion of the Quapawr country. lie arranged also for a 
resident Jesuit missionary, but apparently without 
result. About 1697 a smallpox visitation greatly 
reduced the tribe, killing the grealer part of the women 
and children of two villages. In 1727 the Jesuits, 
from their house in New (Orleans, again took up the 
work, and Father Du Poisson was sent to the Quapaw, 
with whom he remained two years. On the morning 
of 27 November. 1729, while on his way to New 
Orleans on behalf pf his mission, he was preparing to 
say Mass at the Natchez ix>st on request of the 
garrison, when the signal for slaughter was given 
and he was struck down in front of the altar, the first 
victim in the great Natchez massacre. In the en- 
suing war, yihich ended in the practical extermination • 
01 the Natchez, the Quapaw rendered efficient ser- 


vice to the French against the hostile tribes. A 
successor (Father Cavette) was appointed to* the 
Arkans^ mission, but details are unknowru. It was 
vacant in 1750, but was again server! in 1764 by 
Father S. L. Meurin, the last of the Jesuits up to the 
time of the expulsion of the order. Fathers Pierre 
Gibault (1792-94), Paul deSt. Pierre (c. 1795-98), and 
Maxwell undoubtedly attended the Indians. 

Shortly after the transfer of the territory to the 
United States in 1803 the Quapaw w’erc officially re- 
ported as living in three villages on the south side of 
Arkansas River about twelve miles above Arkarusas 
Post. In 1818 they made their first tre^Sjty with the 
overnment, ceding all claims from Red River to 
eyond the Arkansas and east of the Mississippi, with 
the exception of a considerable tract between the 
Arkansas and the Saline, in the south-eastern part of 
the state. In 1824 they ceded this also, excepting 
eighty acres occupied by the chief Saracen (Sarnusin) 
below Pine IJluff, expecting to incorporate with the 
Caddo of liOuisiana, but in this they were disappointed, 
and after being rediicc'd to the point of starvation by 
successive floods in the Catldo (country about Red 
River, most of them wandered back to f heir old 
homes. In 1834, under another treaty, they w'ere re- 
moved to their present location in th(^ north-east cor- 
ner of Oklahoma. Sarrasin, their last chief before the 
removal, wjis a Catholic and friend of the Lazarist mis- 
sionaries (Congregation of the Missions) who arrived 
in 1818 and ministered alike to white and Indians. 
He died about 1830 and is buried adjoining St. 
Joseph’s Church, Pine Bluff, where a memorial win- 
dow preserves his name. The pioncjer Lazarist mis- 
sionary among the Quapaw was Rev. John M. Odin, 
afterward Archbishop of N(^w’ Orleans. In 1824 the 
Jesuits of Marylanc^ under Father Charles Van 
Quickenbornc, took up work among tlie native and 
immigrant tribes of the present Kansas and Oklalioma. 
In 18*16 the Mission of St. Frances w’as (\stablished 
among the Osage, on Neosho River, by Fathers John 
Shoenmakers and John Bax, who (‘xteruhul tlieir 
ministration also to the Qmipaw for some years. 
The Quapaw together with the associ.*ttt‘d remnant 
tribes, the Miami, Semeca, Wyandot, and Ottawa, are 
now’^ servfMl from the Mission of “S.Mint Mary of the 
Quapaws”, at Quap.aw, Okla., in <*liarg(* f)f a secular 
priest and several Sisters of Divines Provi<l(*nc(’, afiout 
tw’o-thirds of the surviving (Jiiapaw being reported 
as Catholic. Froiir perhaps 5000 souls wlicai first 
known they have avvindlod by (*pidemies, wars, r(j- 
movals, and consequent demoralization to approxi- 
mately 3200 in 1687, 1600 in 1750, 476 in 1843, and 
307 in 1910, including all mixed bipods. 

Besides the four established divisions already noted, 
the Quapaw have the clan system, with a number of 
gentes. Polygamy was practised, but was not com- 
mon. Like the kindred Osage they w’cre of cere- 
monial temperament, with a rich mythology and 
elaborate rituals.* They were agricultural, and their 
architecture and general culture w’hon first known were 
far in advance of that of the northern tribes. Their 
towns were palisaded and their “town houses”, or 
pumic structures, sometimes of timbers dovetailed 
together, and roofed with bark, were frequently 
erected upon large artificial mounds to guard against 
the frequent inundations. Their ordinary houses 
were rectangular, and long enough to accoiVjmodate 
several families each. TKey dug large ditches, con*- 
structed fish weirs, and excelled in the pottery art and 
in the painting of skins for bed covers and other pur- 
poses. The dead were buried ki the ground, some- 
times in mounds or iit the clay floors of their houses, 
being frequently strapped to a stake in a sitting posi- 
tion and then carefully covered with earth. They 
were uniformly friendly to the whites, while at constant 
war with the Chickasaw and other southern tribes, 
and are described by the earlier explorers as differing 
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from the northern Indians in being better built, 
polite, liberal, and of cheerful humour. Their modern 
descendants are now fairly prosperous farmers, retain- 
ing little of their former habit or belief. Of the 
Qhapaw dialect proper, little has been recorded be- 
yond some bri(»f vocabularies and word lists, but of 
the so-called Dhegiha language, including the dialects 
of the Omaha, Ponca, Osage, Kansa, and Quapaw, 
extended study aiRl publication have been made, par- 
ticularly by Rev. J. O. Dors^ under the auspices of 
the Bureau of American ICthnology (see Pilling, 
“Siouan Bibliography”). 

Arkansan Hist. Ann. Pubs., II (Lucey, Vaughan), (Fayette- 
ville, 19()S) ; American State Papers^ II,_ Titian Affairs (Wash- 
ington, 1S32); Bureau of Cath. Ind. Missions^ annual repts. of 
director (WusliiiiKtoii) ; Charlkvoix, Journal (London, 1761); 
Annual Reports of Commissioner of Irulian Affairs (W^hington); 
DonsKY”, numerous papers (soo Pilling), particularl^r. The 
Dhfiffiha Lantiwige, Conlribns. to V. Am. EthnoXogy (Washington, 
180U), and Siouan Sociology in 13th Hept. Bureau Am. Ethnology 
(Washington, 1897) ; Fukncii, Historical Colls, of La. (including 
hiedriia and Ulvas narratives of Dc Soto Expedition, in pt. II 
(1850), pts. I-V (Now York, 1846-53, now scries. New York, 
iSOO; 2nd series. New York, 1875) ; Jesuit Relations, ed. Thwait£5, 
Louisiana volumes (Cleveland, 1806-1901); Lapplbr, Indian 
Affairs: Imws and Treaties (Washington, 1904); Lb Page du 
Pratz, Hist, de la Louisiane (Paris, 1758; tr. London, 1763-74); 
Lettres Mifiantvs et curieuses (Du Poisson letters), IV (I^yons, 
1819) ; Mauury, D6couterles et Slablissements des Frangais 
etc. (Paris, 1879-86); Pii.mno, Bihliottraphy of the Siouan Lan^ 
gunges vn Bull. Bur. Am. Kthnoloay CNfmiinigXon, 1887); Shea, 
Catholic Missions (New York, 1854); Idem, Discovery and Ex^ 
ploration of the Missis.Hippi Valley (New York, 1852; 2nd ed., 
Albany, 1903). 

James Mooney. 

Quarantines is an expression frequently used in 
the grants of indulgences, and signifies a strict eccle- 
siastical penance of forty days, performed according 
to the practice of the early Church. Hence an indul- 
gence of seven quarantines, for instance, implies the 
remission of as much temporal punishment as would 
be blotted out by the corresponding amount of eccle- 
siastical penance. 

SciiMiT/-, Die. BusshUcher und die Bussdisciplin der Kirche 
(Mainz, 1883), 764; Rviiusobk, Dio Abldsse (Paderborn, 1990), 
57, Kriuich tr. (Pans, 1905); Mauuki-, The Christian Instructed 
in the Nature and Use of Indulgences, tr. (1875), 

A. J. Maab. 

Quaresmius, Fiian(7is(7us, writer and Orientalist 
of the .sevent<‘enth century, b. at Lodi (Lombardy), 
4 April, 15S3; d. at Milan, 25 Oct., 1 (j 50. His 
father was th(? noble Alberto Qiiaresmi and his mother 
Laura Papa. At. an ejirly age he was enrolled among 
the Franciscan Observantines at Mantua. For many 
years he held the chairs of philosophy, theology, and 
canon law, and became successively guardian, 
cusloH^ and minister of his province. Later (1645-8) 
ho occupied the two highest posts in the order, that 
oi deQiiitor and procurator general. The memoirs 
of the order extol his consummate virtue, particularly 
his piety, prudence, and extraordinary meekness. 
His long apostolatc m the East and the magnificent 
works he has left us have secured for Quaresmius 
world-wide fame, especially among earlier historians. 
Biblical scholars, and Orientalists. On 3 March, 
1616, he went to Jerusalem, where he became Guardian 
and Vice-Commissary Apostolic of Aleppo in Syria 
(1616-8), and Superior and Commissa^ Apo^olic 
of the East (1618-9). During this period he was 
twice imprisoned by the Turks. In 1620 he returned 
to Europe, but in 1625 was back in Jerusalem, whence 
the foUowing year he addressed from the Holy 
Sepulchre an appeal to Philip IV of Spain, inviting 
him to reconquer the Holy Land, and at th< same 
time dedicating to him his work, '‘Hierosolymae 
afilietae”. Between 1616 and 1626 he wrote his 
classical work, ”Elucidatio teigrse sanctse”, fudged 
by the learned a monumental contribution to history, 
geography, archaeology, Biblical and moral science. 


jjuring 1027-9 he was at Aleppo as papal commissary 
and as vicar-patriarch for the Chaldeans and Maro- 
nites of Syria and Mesopotamia. In 1629 he went 
XII.— 38 * 


to Italy to render an account to the Holy See of the 
state of the Eastern Churches; he then returned 
to the East, but how long he remained i.s not known. 
Meanwhile he journeyed through Egypt and Sinai, the 
Holy Land, Syria, Mesopotamia, Cyj)rus, llodi, 
Constantinople, and a large part of Asia Minor; ho 
also visited Germany, France, Belgium, and Hol- 
land. In 1637 he was guardian of S. Angelo (Milan), 
where in 1643 he completed his other great work on 
the Passion of Christ. 

No bibliographer has yet given us a complete list 
of his works. Hi.s published works are: (1) Ilistorica, 
thcologica et moralis terrae sanctae clucidatio: in 
qua pleraquc ad veterem et pracsentem ejusdem 
terrae statum spectantia accurate explicantur” 
(2 fol. vols., pp. xxx-024-98 and 1014-120, Antwerp, 
1639); second edition edited by P. Cypriano aa 
Treviso (4 pts. in 2 fol. vols., Venice, lSSO-1); 
(2) De sacratissimis D. N. J. Chrisli quinque vul- 
ncribus, varia, pia et luculenta tractatio ...” f5, not 
3, fol. vols.; I, 202; II, 258; HI, 368; TV, 400; V, 271. 
besides an index of pp. 200 (Venice, 1652)], approved 
by the examining theologians in 1643, but unknown 
to bibliographers; only three copies are extant — 
one in the library of Brcra, the Ambrosiana of Milan, 
and the National Library (Florence); (3) ^Mcroso- 
lym® afflict® et humiliat® deprccatio ad suum Phil- 
ippurn IV Hispaniarum et Novi Orbis potent issimum 
ac Catholicum Regem” (1 quarto vol., pp. 74, 
Milan, 1631), very rare; there is a copy in the Am- 
brosiana of Milan; (4) ‘^Ad SS. DD. N. Aloxaiulrum 
VII Pont. Opt. Max. Fr. Francisci Quaresmii 
Laud. Ord. Min. Pia Vota pro anniversaria Passionis 
Christi solcmnitate” (1 quarto vol., pp. xx-58, 
Milan, 1656), of which there is one copy m the Am- 
brosiana; (5) ‘M^ro confraternitate SS. Stellarii B. 
Virginis Mari® tractatus” (1 quarto vol., Palermo, 
1648); (6) “Itinerario di Caldca del Rev. P. Fran- 
cesco Quaresmio e di Fr. Tomaso da Milano suo 
coinpagno. Min. Oss. e Giov. Batt. Eliano. Maronita, 
ed Elia Patriarca e con li Nestoriani etc. Faimo 
1629”, edited by Mareellino da Civezza in ‘‘Storia 
delle Missioni Fraiicescano”, XL 595-608. 

Still in manuscript are: (1) ” Apparatus pro re- 
ductione Chaldieorum ad catholicarn fidem” (“six 
manuscript volumes”, says Fr. Cypri:iii), which 
Quaresmius wrote when among the Chaldeans, and 
to which he refers in “Elueidatio terr® sanct®”, 
I, li; (2) “Ad versus errorcs Armcnoruin” (“three 
volumes in folio”, says Sl^aralca), preserved in the 
Convent of Lodi; (3) “Deipara in Sanguine Agni 
dealbata”, left incomplete by the author; (4) 
“Epistol® ex orient e”, in the archives of the Prop- 
aganda Fide. Tliose and other manuscript works 
are said to be preserved, some in the municipal 
library of Pavia and Lodi and some at Jerusalem. 

Cyprianus i>b Tarvisio, Vita P. Franc. Quaresmii in the 
preface to the second edition of Elnridatio Trrnr, Sancta:; Golu- 
bovich, Serie cronologica de' Suprriori di Terra Santa (Jerusalem, 
1898), 68-9; da Civezza, Storia universale delle Missioni Fran- 
ceAcaae. XI (Florence, 1895), .595 -608; Idem in Saggio di biblio- 
grafia (Prato, 1879), 479; Calahokra, Chronica de Syria y Terra 
Santa (Madrid, 1684), V, xxxvi; WADDixo-SnARALEA, Script. O. 
M. (Rome, 1806), I, 90; II, 280. 

Girolomo Golubovich. 
Quartodecimans. See Easter Controversy. 

Quebec, Archdiocese op (Quebecensis), in 
Canada, comprises the counties of Beauce, Belle- 
chasso, Dorchester, Kamouraska, Levis, LTslct, 
Lotbinicre, Megantic, Montmagny, part of Ternis- 
couata, Montmorency, Portneuf, and Quebec. The 
early missionaries, the Rccollcts (1615-29) and the 
Jesuits (1625), depended directly on the Holy See. 
The Jesuits having returned alone in 1632, the Arch- 
bishop of Rouen extended his jurisdiction over the 
country. According to the Bull of erection (1674). 
the See of Quebec comprehended all the possessions of 
France in North America: Newfoundland, Cape 
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Breton, Acadia, lie St. Jean, all New France from the 
Atlantic to the plains of the far West, the valley of 
the Mississippi and Louisiana, a tcrritoiy much larger 
than Eut'^pe. After the treaty of Pans (1783), the 
Bishop of Quebec kept Newfoundland and what now 
forms the Dominion of Canada. That immense dio- 
cese was successively diminished by the erection of 
new sees until by the formation of Chicoutimi (1878) 
it was reduced to its present boundaries (see Canada, 
Catholicity in). 

Bishops, — (1) Francois de Montmorency Laval 
(q. V.), consecrated (1G58) Bishop of Petrsea and 
Vicar Apostolic of New l<>anco, landed at Quebec 
(1G59) and, having happily overcome the pretensions 
of the Archbishop of Rouen, set about the organiza- 
tion of his diocese. Ilis first report to the Holy See 
(16G0) states that there were only twenty-six priests, 
of whom sixteen were Jesuits: eight churches or 
chapels in Quebec and the neighbourhood, with three 
others in Montreal, Tliree Rivers, and Tadoussac; 
about 2000 inhabitants. No house, no revenue for the 
bishop, no cathedral, and no income for churches. 
Two orders of nuns applied themselves to the instruc- 
tion of girls: the Ursulines (founded in 1639 by Ven- 
erable Marie de 
r Incarnation, and 
the Congregation 
of Notre Dame 
founded by Ven. 
Marguerite Bour- 
gcoys (1659) and 
panted approba- 
tion by Bishop 
Laval in 1669 and 
1676. The Sisters 
of St. Joseph of 
La F15che kept the 
hospital estab- 
lished i n Mont- 
real (1642) by 
Jeanne Mance, 
and the Quebec 
Hdtel-Dieu (1639) 
was entrusted to 
the order of St. 
Augustine, the 
Sisters of the 
Mercy of Jesus. Bishop Laval founded the semi- 
nary of Quebec (1663), which became a lower semi- 
nary in 1668, but had no classes before the Con- 
quest. The pupils attended the lectures of the 
Jesuit college opened in 1635, and where, on 
the bishop’s request, classes in theology were soon 
added to philosophy. For its maintenance the 
institution was granted the tithes established in 1663; 
parish priests and parishes were to be served by its 
members; what remained of tithes was devoted to 
the building of churches and priests’ houses. The first 
parish erected was that of Quebec (1664) which, sup- 
pressed by the Bull of erection of the diocese, was re- 
established by the bishop in 1684 and united to the 
seminary; he also instituted a chapter. The parish 
church of Quebec, begun in 1647, consecrated in 1666 
by the prelate, became and remains the cathedral. 
Eleven other parislu's were erected in 1678. In 1683 
eighteen priests of the seminary did parish work along 
the St. Lawrence. The Montreal parish, with Our 
Lady of Bon-Sccours, was united to the seminary 
of the Sulpicians (1678). In Acadia, Port-Royal was 
served by the Abb5 Petit, sent in 1676, and the Abb6 
Thury founded the Pentagoct mission in 1684. There 
were numerous Indian missions, some residential, 
some among wandering tribes, almost all in the hands 
of the Jesuits. Bishop Laval, in spite of material 
obstacles, faithfully visited his diocese and confirmed 
nearly 5000. The population (1683) was 10,278 in, 
Canada, 600 Acadians, and 1512 converted IndianSt 


The census of 1686 states that there were 44 priests, 
12 studpts in theology, 43 Jesuits, 12 R6coll6ts (re- 
turned m 1670), 28 Ursulines, 26 Hospitallers of the 
Mercy of Jesu^ 16 Hospitallers of St. Joseph, and 13 
Sisters of the Congregation of Notre Dame. ' 

(2) Jean-Baptiste de la CJroix Chevri^re de St. 
Vallier. b. 1653; d. 1727, visited Canada as vicar- 
general of Bishop Laval (1685-6) and became his 
successor in 1688. A yearly of eight thousand 
franca from the king enabled him to increase the num- 
ber of parish priests from twenty to thirty-six. Tlie 
Jesuits were entrusted with the mission of the Illinois 
(1690) and other Indians of that regiop; the li<5col- 
lets, with the Royal Island (Cape Breton), and the 
Seminary of Quebec with Acadia and the mission of 
the Tatnarois on the left shore of the Mississippi, 
which it kept until after the Conquest. Two of its 
members, the Abb^s St. Cosme and Foucault, fell 
victims there to their zeal. Parishes were rendered 
independent of the seminary (1692). For the im- 
provement of science in the clergy and of church 
discipline, ecclesiastical conferences were organized 
(1700), four synods held, and a ritual with a catechism 
published. The General Hospital of Quebec was 
founded (1693), also the Ursulinc convent at Three 
Rivers (1697), which was in the meantime a hospital 
and a school. He approved (1688) the Charron 
Brothers, founders of the General Hospital of Mont- 
real (1694). They were Hospitallers and school- 
masters and, until their extinction, half a century 
later, kept schools in Montreal, Three Rivers, and a 
few other places. Instruction was more common at 
that epoch than is generally admitted by historians. 
The Jesuits and the Sulpicians early established 
primary schools, teachers went about from place to 
place, and mostly all parish priests were school- 
masters. Though a most ch:xritable man, he was not 
amiable. He had hurt the feelings of many, chiefly in 
the separation of parishes from the seminary (1692), 
and complaints had reached France. His resignation 
was called for by the king and, upon his refusal, he 
was retained in Paris sevend years (1694-7), and again 
from 1709 to 1713, after having been five years a 
prisoner in England (1704-9). During that voyage he 
had gone to Rome and obtained the canonical union 
to the See of Quebec, chapter, and seminary, of the 
abbeys of Maubec, Lcstr6es, and Bene vent, granted 
by the king to Bishop Laval. 

(3) Louis-Frangois Duplessis do Momay, b. 1663; d. 
1741, coadjutor of Bishop St. Vallier (1713), and his 
successor (1727-33). He never went to Canada, send- 
ing, to administer in his stead, his coadjutor, Bishop 
Dosquet. 

(4) Pierre-Herman Dosquet (q. v.), consecrai,ed 
(1725) Bishop of Samos, bishop from 1733 to 1739. 
His chief acts were the establishment of the sisters 
of the congregation of Notre Dame at liouisburg 
(1735) and the resignation to the king of the abbey of 
Benevent, more burden than a source of revenue for 
the Quebec bishops. A yearly allowance of nine 
thousand francs was granted in return. He resigned 
his see in 1739, and received the abbey of Breine with 
an income of six thousand francs. 

(5) Frangois-Louis Pourroy de L’Auberiviftre, b. 

1711; d. 1740, consecrated in Paris (1739) by Bishop 
Momay, unfortunately died a few days after landing 
at Quebec. X 

(6) Henri-Marie de Pofitbriand, b. 1708; d. 1760, 
WM Consecrated in Paris (1741). A man of great 
science and zeal, most devoted to his pastoral duties, 
he visited several times his diooese, even the distant 
missic^ of the Psosentation (Ogdensburg) and 
Detroit, occasionally taught theology in the seminary, 
and established yearly retrea|;s for prie^s. The new 
order of Grey Nuns, recently founded in Montreal 
W Madame D’Youville and entrusted with the 
General Hospitali reoeived hie eneouragement and 
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approval (1755). He aided the victims of the plague 
in 1746, 1757, and 1758, enabled the Ursulines to re- 
build their convent at Three Rivers, destroyed by fire 
(1752), and retrieved a similar disaster fallen upon 
the Quebec I16tcl-Dieu (1755). In his pastoral let- 
ters, he exhorted the clergy to grant to the king for 
his wars a part of their tithes and encouraged Cana- 
dians to do their duty to their country, recalling the 
fate of the Acadians in 1755. During the siege of 
Quebec, broken in health by work and cares, he retired 
to a nearby parish and could see after the surrender, 
his palace and the seminary, the churches of the 
Jesuits and the Recollects greatly damaged by bullets 
and shells, half of the city houses, the church of the 
liOwer-Town and the cathedral, which he had recently 
(1744-9) rebuilt on a larger scale, entirely d^i^troyed. 

(7) Jean-Olivier Briand (q. v.), bishop from 1766 
to 1784. One of the vicars-gcmoral charged with the 
administration of the diocese during the vacancy, he 
ruled the district of Queb<.*c. The Canadians, by two 
delegates, and the chapter, by an address, had en- 
treated the King of England to maintain the Catholic 
hierarchy. More successful than the Abb6 Mont- 
golfier, rejected by England, the Abb6 Briand, elected 
by the chapter in his place, was indirectly notified 
that the (jovernnient would not oppose his consecra- 
tion, wliich took place in Paris (1760). He had to 
thwart the intentions of England of anglicizing her 
new subjects in faith and Language. Circumstances 
besides seemed most unfavourable. The population, 
42,000 in 17:i0, was in 1700, 00,000; of 181 priests 
only 1.38 reniainetl. The Recollects and Jesuits were 
forbidden to receive novices. The chapter, prevented 
from filling its vacancies, soon died. Canonically 
notifieti — or not (it may be doubted) — of the suppres- 
sion of their order, the Jesuits were left, until the 
death of tlie Last, Father Cfusot (1800), in peaceful 
possession of their estates, which were afterwards for- 
feited to the Crown. In Louisiana they had bt^en all 
banished after 176)3, with the exception of Father 
Meurin, and t-lwdr several chai)els among the Illinois 
destroyed, while the properties of the mission of the 
Tamarois w’ere sold for a farthing by the Abb6 Forget- 
Duverger, the last priest sent by the seminary. The 
Recollects disappeared one by one. Father Berey, the 
superior, wlio received an annuity of £500, dying in 
1800, and the last priest of the order, in 1813. The 
college? of tlio Jesuits having been changed into mili- 
tary stores and barracks, the hope of education rested 
upon the seminary of Quebec, wlifere classes opened in 
1765. The loyalty of the bishop during the American 
War of Independence greatly contributed to obtain 
religious liberty for Canada. He could write in 1775: 
“ Religion is perhjctly free. I can exercise my ministry 
wit hout any restriction. ” As a proof that he united 
firmness with the respect of civil authority, it may 
be remembered that he refused to take the Test Oath, 
until the formula was made acceptable to a Catholic, 
and once said to General Murray: “^^ly head shall be 
cut off before allowing you to appoint priests to any 
parish.'^ The Government granted him an annuity 
of £250 besides £150 for the episcopal palace that he 
had rebuilt and rented for public use. With three 
thousand francs voted by the clergy of France in 1765, 
it formed nearly all his revenue. Nevertheless, he 
found means for frequent and abundant charities. 
The nuijhcr of parishes was about one hundred, more 
than twenty-five having bnen erected since the Con- 
quest. A pastoral letter of 1777 contains interesting 
statistics: 46,323 births and 24,731 burials from 1759 
to 1769, and 43,995 J^irths with 26,127 burials from 
1769 to 1777, giving a net i^rease of 39,^60 for 
the whole period between 17^9 and 1777. .From 
1767 Bishop Briand regularly visited his diocese. He 
ordained niriety priest^. Having been allowed by 
Rome, for fear of a vacancy, to choose and consecrate 
a coadjutor with future succe^on, he consecrated in 


1772 the Bishop of Dorylaja and gave him authority 
in 1784. 

(8) Louis-Philippe Mariauchau D*Esglis (q. v.) 
was the first Quebec bishop born in Canadt^ H(? was 
pastor of Saint-Pierre-d*Orl6ans and kept until his 
death his small parish. According to the Ursulino 
annals, in 1782 priests were very scarce and several 
parishes without pastors. Vacancies were quickly 
filled, whereas, in 1788-90, the number of parishes 
being 121, the census of 1790 numbers 146pri(*sls, of 
whom 142 were in office. Returning Acadians settled 
in several of the maritime provinces and were served 
by Vicar-General Bourg and the Fathers Girouard, 
Jje Roux, and Donat, of the congregation of the Holy 
Ghost, while the Irish and Scotch Catholics of the 
same region were attended by the Abbes Ph(dan and 
Jones, who resided at Halifax. 

(9) Jean-Frangois Hubert (q. v.), consecrated 
Bi^op of Almire and coadjutor of Quebec (1780), 



House in Quebec whbbe the Nuns of the H6tel Dieu 
AND TUB UrhULINES LoDQBD ON THEIR ARRIVAL FROM 
France in 1637, now known as the Hotf.l Blanchard 


filled the sec from 1788 to 1797. Every year he spent 
three months visiting the religious communities and a 
part of his diocese. In 1795 he visited Baie-des- 
Chaleiirs. He ordained 53 priests and confirmed 
45,148 people. The number of priests, in 1794, w:is 
100 for a population of 100,000 Catholics. During 
the French Revolution, 34 came from France. Nine 
were sent to Acadia and four to Upper Canada. The 
seminary of Montreal, on the v(?rge of ruin, obtained re- 
cruits, and kept possession of its estat es, which, thanks 
to the firmness of Bishops Plcssis and I’anet, were de- 
clared, under Queen Victoria, its lawful property. 
Bishop Hubert, to please Lord Dorchestc'r, appointed 
coadjutor the Abb6 Bailly de Messcin, parish priest 
of Pointe-aux-Tremblos (Portnoiif (?o.), consecrated 
Bishop of Capsa in 1789. A distinguishe<l man in 
some regards, successful missionary in Acadia (1767- 
71), professor of the seminary (1772-7), and after- 
wards (1778-82) private teacher of the governor’s 
children, he favoured the establishment of the mixed 
university contemplated by some New England loyal- 
ists settled in Canada, and which Bishop Ilubert con- 
sidered and firmly opposed iis an anti-Catholic agency. 
The coadjutor died in 1794, apologizing for his errors. 
Another and different coadjutor was chosen, Pierre 
Dcnault, to whom Bishop Hubert resigned his au- 
thority in 1797. 

(10) Pierre Dcnault (q. v.) was pastor of Longueuil 
and kept his parish even after his consecration as 
Bishop of Canathe (1795). Tlie p.arishcs of Lower 
Canada numbered then about one hundnid and fijrty, 
some of which he visited every year. He also visited 
Upper Canada in 1801 and 1802, and created, for 
English-speaking Catholics, the parishes of St. An- 
'drew anci St.' l^phael, which he entrusted to ReV. 
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Alex. McDonell. On his visit to the maritime prov- 
inces in 1803, he confirmed 8800 people. The 
primary school founded by Abb6 Brassard at Nicolet 
he made a chissical school (1803), now the seminary 
of Nicolet. Uis generous contributions to the new 
college of the Suplicians (1804-5) also show his de- 
votion to education. 

(11) Joseph-Octave Plcssis (q. v.), consecrated 
Bishop of Canathc in 1801, Bishop of Quebec from 
1806 to 1825. His great achievement was the organi- 
zation of the Church in Canada in which he was prov- 
identially aided by the American invasion of 1812-13. 
After the treaty of Client (1814) he was for the first 
time officially acknowledged as Catholic Bishop of 
Quebec, and granted by the king an annuity of 
£1000. Ho obtained from Home, besides the erection 
of the Vicariate Apostolic of Nova Scotia (1817), the 

appointment of 
bishops for Upper 
Canada, Montreal, 
New Brunswick, 
including Prince 
Edward^ and the 
Magdjilen Islands, 
and for the North- 
West, where the 
Abb6s Provenchcr 
and Dumoulin had 
begun (1818) the 
mission of the Red 
River. England 
assented, but on 
the express condi- 
tion that these 
bishops would be 
only auxiliaries and 
vicars-gcneral of 
Quebec. He also 
obtained from the 
pope* not to use, 
while the Govern- 
ment objected, the 
title of archbishop 
granted to him in 
Monument to Montcalm and Wolfe 1819. All the new 

ON THE Heights of Abraham, prelates were Cfxn- 
qubbec serrated by him 

on his return: McDonell (1820), McEachern and 
Lartigue (1821), Provencjher (1822). He ordained 
114 priests, preserved the college of Nicolet, and 
encouraged »St. Hyacinth College, begun by Abbe 
Girouard (1811). Like his predecessors, he firmly 
opposed the royal institution which placed education 
in Protestant hands, and endeavoured to obtain 
Catholic primary schools. A more favourable law 
was voted in 1824. As a member of the I^egislative 
Council from 1817, he had great influence. In 1822 
he contributed to prevent the union of the Canadas 
intended by the English House of Commons. 

(12) Bernard-Claude Panct, b. 1753; d. 1833, 
parish priest of Rivicre-Ouelle, consecrated Bishop 
of Saldcs and coadjutor of Quebec (1807), was bishop 
from 1825 to 1833. The chief events of his adminis- 
tration were: the building of Nicolet College (1827), 
to which he contributed the sum, large for the time, 
of $32,000; the foundation of the College of Ste-Anne- 
de-la-Pbcatiere (1827) by the Abb6 Painchaud; the 
educational law of 1829 which granted allowances for 
the creation of parish schools and the maintenance of 
colleges, convents, and academies already in existence; 
the erection in Quebec, with his help, of St. Patrick's 
church for the Irish; the sale to the Government of 
the episcopal palace built by Mgr Briand. An annual 
rent of £1000 was paid, which, although irredeemable, 
was rcdc^emed in 1888 by the sum of $74,074, given to 
Cardinal Taschercau. 

(13) Joseph Signay, b. 1778; d. 1850, Bishop of 


Fussala and coadjutor of Quebec (1827), administratoi 
(1832), bishop (1833), archbishop from 1844 to 1850. 
There were epidemics of cholera in 1832, 183!'4, and 
1849. Quebec was almost entirely destroyed by fire 
in 1845. In 1847 typhus visited the Irish exiles at 
Grosse-Ile. Among many priests deserving grateful 
memory must be mentioned the Abb6 Fblix Cazeau, 
then secretary to the bishop and afterwards vicar- 
general, who found homes for nearly five hundred 
Irish orphans. Important events were: the law on 
education (1841) which allowed the election of school 
commissioners having power to build new schools, to 
choose teachers and raise funds therefor; the erection 
of Quebec (1844) into a metropolis with three suf- 
fragan sees, Kingston, Montreal, and Toronto; theOb- 
lates (1844) and the Jesuits ( 1849) admitted into the di- 
ocese and charged respectively with the Saguenay mis- 
sion and theSodality of the Blessed Virgin of the Upper- 
Town; societies for the Propagation of the Faith (1837), 
colonization (1838), and temperance (1843). The 
report of Bishop Signay to the Holy See* in 1843 
states that the diocese contained 200,000 Catholics, 
145 churches and chapels, 4 orders of nuns, and 3 col- 
leges or seminaries. In the Rod River mission, under 
Bishop Provenchcr, out of 5140 souls, more than 
2700 were Catholics. Vicar-General Norbert Blan- 
ehet and Modeste Demers had opened (1838) the 
mission of British Columbia, wliile other missionaries 
w'orked among the Indians of Lake Abbittibi. Bishop 
Signay was the last to receive the annuity of £1000 
granted to Mgr Plcssis. In 1847 he entered the 
present episcopal palace. 

(14) Picrre-Flavien Turgeon, b. 1787; d. 1867, 
elected in 1831 and consecrated in 1834 Bishop of 
Sydime and coadjutor of Quebec, became admin- 
istrator in 1849, and bishop in 1850. That same year 
a meeting of the bishojis at Montreal preiiared the 
first Council of Quebec, lield in 1851 under his presi- 
dency. After directions on liturgy and discipline, 
against social and moral danglers, its most important 
decree is that on Catliolic universities and normal 
s<4iools, which gave birth (1852) to Laval University 
and to Laval Normal School in 1857. Pius IX was 
also petitioned to form new sees. St. Ilyac^inrii and 
Three Rivers were erected in 1852, while* Halifax be- 
came a mtilTopolis. A second council took place at 
Quebec in 1854. The foundation of the Quebec Sis- 
ters of Charity (1849) and of tlie Good SheplieM 
(1850), the reorganization of c'cclesirustical conferences, 
the publication of 41 new catechism and the approval 
of Butler's for English-speaking Catholics are the 
chief acts of Bishop Turgeon's administration. In 
1855, owing to ill-health, he left the administration of 
the diocese to his coadjutor. 

(15) Charles-Frangois Baillargeon (q. v.), as parish 
priest of Quebec (1831-50), procured for his parish 
the Brothers of the Christian Schools, and established 
the conferences of St. Vincent dc Paul. As bishop, the 
great events of his administration were the third 
(1863) and foilrth (1868) Councils of Quebec, at- 
tended by the suffragan Bishops of Montreal, Ottawa, 
St. Boniface, Three Rivers, St. Hyacinth, Ilamilton, 
S^pdwich (now London), Kingston, Toronto, and (in 
1868) Rimoiiski. Besides several disciplinary decrees, 
the erection of the ecclesiastical provinces of Toronto 
and St. Boniface was decided and a petition w'as added 
for the canonization of Sist,cr Marie de V Incarnation, 
foundress of the Quebec IJrsulines. Bishop BKillargeon 
attended the Vatican Council (1869), but w^as forced by 
ill-health to return before voting for papal infallibility, 
which he favoured. He died soon after. He had con- 
secrated five bishops and ordafned one hundred and 
ninety'priests. 

(16) Elzear-Alexandre Taschercau, b. 1820; d. 
1898, for several years teacher of philosoiihy in the sem- 
inary, and was one of the founders of Laval University; 
he was rector (1860-6), and again, in 1869, vicar« 
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general (1862), iheolo^an of Archbishop Baillargeon 
at the* Vatican Council, administrator (1870), arch- 
bishop (1871), cardinal of the title of Santa Maria della 
Vittt)ria (1S86). Among the many facts of his adriiin- 
isti'alion may bo Quoted: the foundation of the Hos- 
pital of the Sacred Heart, which he entrusted to the 
Sisters of the General Hosi)ital (1873); the erection 
of the Chicoutimi college and see (1878); the inaugu- 
ration of a classical course of studies in the Commer- 
cial College of Levis (1879); the creation of more than 
fifty parishes witli the funds of colonization and of the 
Propagation of the Faith, kept since 1876 for local 
wants; the foundation (1892) of the now prosperous 
order of Our Lady of Perpetual Help, by the Abb6 
Brousseau; the fifth (1873), sixth (1878), and seventh 
(1886) Councdls of Quebec. Among the decr^as must 
be nunitioncd that on the improvement of theological 
and ))hilosophical studies after St. Thomases prin- 
ciples, according to Lex) XIII^s direction. Archbishop 
Tasc^hereau had to deal with some pendexing cixscs: 
he was pai)al delegate for tlie division of Notre Dame 
parish in Montrejd (1871), and the conclusion of his 
report was adopted by Cardinal Barnabo. In the 
exciting question of Catholic Tdberalism, his pastoral 
letters of 1875 and 1877 procured for the country a 
lasting p(;aco. Another cause of dis(!ord w'as the uni- 
versity (jiiestioii, finally set tied by establishing at Mon- 
treal (1876) a l)ranch of Laval, which, by the Decree 
‘Maindiuliiin” (1806), lias become nearly independent. 
In 1888 the longpi'iiding <lebateon the Jesuits* estates 
ended by an agreement between Prime Minister 
Mender and Fatlier Turgeon, S.J., authorized by 
Rome. Idle Government paid an indemnity of $400,- 
000 to be divided among the Jesuits, Laval Univer- 
sity, ami the bishops for educational purposes. A 
share of $60,000 was granted t o the Protestant Board 
of Education. When Cardinal Taschere.au handed 
over the adrninistr.Mtion to his coadjutor (1894), the 
archdioc(‘se contained 320, (KK) Catholics, 392 scnailar 
prie.sls, 33 regulars, 3 colleges or 8(aninari('S, 65 con- 
vents, 195 churches and (diapels, 192 parishes and 
missions, although more than 50 had been cut ofT for 
the new sees of Rimouski and Chicoutimi. 

(17) Louis Nazaire Begin, b. 1840, after several 
years of studies in Rome, where he was ordained in 
3865, filled in the seminary of Quebec the successive 
positions of jirofessor of theology, director of students, 
and prefect of stmlies. Principal of the Laval Normal 
School (1884), Bishop of Chicoutimi (1888), coadjutor 
of Qut;b(!C (1891) with the titl8 of Archbishop of 
Cyrene, granted future succession (1892), he took 
possession of thf* see in 1898. He has written books 
on infallibility, the rule of faith^ and the veneration 
of the saints. During his administration the arch- 
diocese has greatly developed by the admission of 
several orders of men and women, and by the crea- 
tion of many new parishes. He played a leading part 
in the struggle of the Canadian bishops (1896) 
against the unjust law of 1890, by wl^ch the Catholics 
of Manitoba had been deprived of their schools. After 
the delegation of Mgr. Merry del Val, now Secretary 
of State to Pius X, he received (1898) the Encyclical 
letter “AlTari vos'* (1897), in which Leo XIII, i^fiile 
he praised the bishops for their vindication of Catholic 
principles of education, advised union and charity 
when claiming justice. On the tercentenary of the 
foundat^jn of Quebec (1908) a monument was 
erected to Bishop Laval. I»inportant events are: the 
organization of the “Action sociale catholiqiifc**, a 
branch of which is the paper “L* Action Sociale 
edited at Qu(*bcc sintje 1907; the first Plenary Council 
of Canada (1909), attended, ui|dcr the presidency of 
Archbishop Sbaretti, delegate Apostolic^ by 7 arch- 
bishops, 26 Jbishops, 1^ prefect Apostolic, 1 mitred 
abbot, and 5 episcopal proxies. At this date (April, 
1911), the decrees have not yet been published. Mgr 
Paul-Eugene Roy, b, 1859, was consecrated auxiliary 


bishop in 1908. His classical course wjis made in Que^ 
bee; after taking in Fram^e th(* degnM^ of licentiate in 
letters, he was prof<;ssor of rhetoric and inx'fecjt of 
studies in the Quebec seminary, bec.amc, j)atior of the 
Camidians at Hartford, Conn., and in 1901 was first 
parish priest of Jacques-Cartier in Quebec, llcj is the 
chief forc^e in the “Action Sociale’*. 

Organization . — The Archdiocese of Quebec is in- 
corporated under the title “La Corporation l^pis- 
copale Catholique Romaine de Quebec” by XII 
Victoria, ch. 36, which also grants (§ 7) incorporation 
to all dioceses then existing or to be afterwards erected 
in Canada. “L’Ev6quc catholique de Qu^ibec” wiis 
personally, and nanains, incorporated by letters 
patent of Queen Victoria in 1845. Parishes receive 
civil incorporation after canonical erection, but 
possess their legal rights even without it. Church 
property, administered under the pastor's presidency 
by church-wardens elected by parishioners, cannot be 
legally alienated without the bishop’s assent. In the 
ecclesifistical provincje of Ciucbec, a mutual insurance, 
with it.s scat in 
Quebec, covers 
risks on church 
buildings and par- 
s(jnages to the 
amount of $7,500, 

000. A similar in- 
surance exists for 
Catholic educa- 
tional or chari- 
table institutions. 

The parish church 
of Quebec is the 
cathedral. Begun 
in 1647, conse- 
crated by Bishop 
Laval in 1666, re- 
built on a larger 
scjde by Bishop 
Pontbr iand ( 1 744r- 
9) and again, after 
the siege by Bish- 
op Briand (1767- 

^1), it was hon- CuURCH of NOTRE-DAMS-DEa-VlCTOlRBS, 
oured in 1874 by Quebec 

the title of basilica. With the exception of a few 
stud(»nts, sent every year to Europe to receive a train- 
ing as professors, most of the clergy are educated in 
the higher seminary of Quebec. None is admitted 
until after satisfactory classical studies and two years 
of i)hilost)phy. The course of theology last s four years. 
Four times a year all priests in office have to meet by 
groups of t('n and twelve to trt^at of questions of 
theology or church history determined by the bishop, 
to whom report mu.st be sent. Tw^o retreats every year 
are preached in the seminary, so that all the clergy 
may attend one or the other. An ecclesiastical asso- 
ciation (“La Caisse St. Josc^ph”) grants a pension 
to its members out of office through sickness or old age. 

Charities. — Tw^o hospitals (llotel-Dieu) for the 
sick; 12 for old persons of both sexes; 7 orphanages; 
3 patronages for foundlings; 1 refuge for repentant 
girls — all entrusted to religious orders; several pros- 
perous societies or conferences of St. Vincent de Paul; 
a Tabernacle Society and an Association for the Pro- 
tection of Maid Servants. 

Religious Orders. — Male. — (The asterisk shows which 
have in the diocese a novitiate or at Icjisl, a preparatory 
house or postulate.) Jesuits, Franciscans*, Capuchins*, 
Dominicans, White Fathers, Oblates, Fathers of the 
Sacred Heart*, Brothers of the Christian Schools, of 
Christian Instruction, of St, Viateur, of the Sacred 
Heart, Marists*, Fathers and Brothers of St. Vincent 
de Paul. The Fathers of Stc Croix have a house and 
9 students following the course of theology at I^aval. 
The Franciscans have their owrn classes of theology 
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with 30 students. — Female. — Ursulines*, Sisters of the 
Good Shepherd*, Congregation of Notre Dame, Serv- 
ants of the Holy Heart of Mary*, Dominican Sisters of 
the Infant Jesus*, Franciscan Missionaries of Mary*, 
Sisters of the Mercy of Jesus*, of Charity*, of J^sus- 
Marie*, of the Holy Family, of Charity of St. Louis*, 
of St. Francis of Assisi, of the African Missions (White 
Sisters)*, of St. Joseph of St. Vallier*, of the Perpetual 
Help*, of the Holy Redeemer (Redemptoristines)*, 
of the Precious Blood*, of Hope, and Cistercian Sisters 
(Trappistines)*. 

Statistics (1910): 359,000 Catholics; 510 secular 
and 100 regular priests; 218 parishes and 25 missions; 
266 churches and chapels (only two parishes are ex- 
clusively composed of Irish or English Catholics; 
about fifteen are mixed, but mostly all with a much 
larger proportion of French-Canadians) ; 1 university 
(Laval) with 405 students, of whom 116 for theology: 
3 colleges or seminaries with 1601 students; Laval 
Normal School, with 95 young ladies and 61 voung 
men trained for teaching, and 174 other pupils; 49 
acadetnies and 143 high schools {ficoles rmdhUs), with 
27,579 children educated by 196 brothers, 745 sisters 
of diiTereiit orders, 21 lay schoolmasters and 136 
schoolmistresses ; 1279 primary schools (Scales SUmen^ 
tair€s)f in which 14 brothers, 108 sisters, 4 school- 
masters and 1293 schoolmistresses give instruction to 
43,933 children. 

T^tu, Les EvSques de Quebec (Quebec, 1899) ; Afandementa dea 
Mquea de Quihec (Qiiclx^c, 1887-1910); Le padaia Ipiacopcd 
(Quebec, 1896) ; Journal d’un voyage en Europe par Mgr Pleaaia 
(Quebec, 1003); Journal dea viaitea paatoralea de par 

Mgr Pleaaia (Quebec, 1903); Concilea de Quihec (Quebec, 1870- 
1888); Doeumenta hialoriguea aur la NouveUe France (Quebec, 
1883-6); Jeauxi Relaliona, ed. Tuwaxtes (Cleveland, 1896-1901); 
Garneau, Iliat. du Canada (Ath ed., Montreal, 1882); Fbrland, 
Coura d'hiatoire (2nd ed., Quebec, 1882); Auguste Gosselin 
Vie de M(/r de Laval (Quebec, 18^); de Pontbriand, Mgr do 
Pontbriand (Paris, Champion, 1910); Lea Uraulinea de QuSbee 

g Quebec, 1863-6); Cabqrain, I/ial. de VHAteUDieu; Autotn 
OB8BLIN, VlnHruclion au Canada aoua le rSgime frdngaia (Que- 
bec, 1911); Moricb, Didionnaire dea Can^iena et dea MStia 
frangaia de VOueal (Quebec, 1908) ; Idem, HUtory of the Catholic 
Church in Weatem Canada (Toronto, 1910); Rapporta aur lea 
miaaiona du diodkae de Quihec (Quebec, 1839-74) ; Le 200e anni^ 
veraaire de la fondation du SSminaire de Quibec (Quebec, 1863) ; 
Le premier coneile piUnier de Quibec^ preparation^ akancea aolen^ 
neUea et ullotnUiona (Quebec, 1910) ; Le 2e centenaire de Virection 
dtt diodae de Quihec (Quebec, 1874); Souvenir dea fHea du 21 ^ 
22 et 23 jain 1908 (Quebec, 1908) ; Mionault, Droit paroiaaial 
(Montreal, 1893); Rapport du aurintendant de Vinatruction 
publique pour 1909-1910; Le Canada eceliaiaaiique (Montreal, 
1911). 

H. A. Scott. 


Quebec, Province op. — Geography. — ^The prov- 
ince of Quebec occupies mainly the two slopes of the 
vast biLsin formed by the St. Ijawrence River whose 
course runs chiefly between the Laurentian and Alle- 
ghany langes. Its boundaries are: to the north, 
the district of Ungava; to the northeast, Labrador; 
to the east, the Gulf of St. Lawrence; to the south- 
east, New Brunswick, and the States of Maine and 
New Hampshire; to the south, the States of Vermont 
and New York, and the Counties of Glengarry and 
Presc()tt in Ontario; to the west, the province of 
Ontario. Quebec is comprised between the 45th 
and 54th degrees of latitude north, and the 57th 
and 79th degrees of longitude west of Greenwich. 
Its area measures 354,873 square miles; about equal 
to that of the United Kingdom, France, Belgium, and 
Holland united. No country in the world of the same 
extent possesses so many and so abundant waterways, 
chief of which arc the St. Lawrence, discharging the 
Great Lakes, and navigable to its very source, and 
its principal tributaries: the Ottawa, the St. Maurice 
and the Saguenay, each of which surpasses in navi- 
gablene.ss the largest rivers of Europe. Innumerable 
cascades falling from the Laurentian heights represent 
boundless mechanical forces; the forest resources 
of Quebec are still immeni^ and its asbestos mines 
the richest in the world. Tne principal cities are: — 
Quebec, the capital, founded in 1608, population. 


according to the last census (1901),' 68,840; Montreal 
founded 1642, population, exclusive of lately aitnexed 
municipalities. 267,730; Three Rivers, founded 
1634, population, 9981; Sherbrooke, 11,765; Hull, 
13,993; Valleyfield, 11,05.5. Quebec, the cap- 
ital, long enjoyed a political, military, and com- 
mercial superiority over all Canada. Although since 
surpassed in material prosperity, it still appeals to 
the scholar and student, teeming as it is with his- 
torical interest, while to the tourist it offers a view 
of magniflcence and picturesqueness perhaps unique 
in the world. Here landed the discoverers of the 
country and the founders of the nation; hither came 
the bare-footed Recollect, the black-robed Jesuit, 
the Ursuline and the hospital Bisters; here the noble 
and saifttly Laval ruled the infant Church of New 
France; from hence the Faith radiated throughout 
North America. Here was born Joliet., the discoverer 
of the Mississippi; here the viceroys held court; 
here flourished, from the very outset, many of the 
dearest devotions of the Church. Laval’s first ca- 
thedral was dedicated in 1666 to the Immaculate 
CJonception ; the cult of the Holy Family was approved 
in 1665, a fact lauded by Leo Xlll in his Letter 
“Neminem fugit” (14 June, 1892); the first celebra- 
tion of the Feast of the Sacred Heart of Jesus in the 
New World took place in the Ursuline chapel (1760). 
Traditions of courtesy as well as of piety were created 
that have left their impress on tlie people’s cliarac- 
ter. Almost the entire population of the province 
of Quebec, i. e. about five-sixths, consists of French- 
Canadians; the remainder comprises chiefly the 
descendants of English, Scotch, and Irish immi- 

g ants. About 12,000 Indians and half-breeds of the 
oquois, Huron, Micmac, Abenaki, and Montagnais 
tribes occupy reservations in difTerent sections of the 
province. With one or two exccj)tion.s, tliese abo- 
rigines are instructed by missionaries in their re- 
spective tongues, which they have faithfully preserved 
in spite of their environment. \ 

Present Conditions. — Although there is no state 
religion, and freedom of worship is sanctioned by law, 
the immense majority of tlje population being 
Catholic in faith and practice, the relations between 
Church and State are, as a rule, harmonious. The 
hierarchy and clergy arc habitually treated with due 
consideration and respect, in recognition not only 
of their sacred character, but also of the efficient 
part they have evqp taken in the moral as well as 
the social well-being of the country. Public order, 
education in every degree, agriculture, colonization, 
and even industry, all owe a debt to the influence of 
the Church, which the political authorities are prone 
to recognize. In all public religious demonstrations, 
such as the procession of Corpus Christi, the digni- 
taries of the State occupy a prominent rank. The 
province of Quebec comprises three metropolitan 
sees: Quebec, Montreal, and Ottawa. That of Quebec 
counts four suffragran dioceses: Three Rivers, 
Rimouski, Chicoutimi, Nicolet, and one vicariate 
apostolic, the Gulf of St. Lawrence. The suffragan 
sees of Montreal are: St. Hyacinth, Sherbrooke, 
Valleyfield, and Joliotte. The ecclesiastical province 
of Ottawa, partly situated in Ontario, comprises the 
Diocese of Pembroke and the Vicariate Apostolic 
of Temiscaminguc. The Catholic populati^ of the 
province, according to the last government census 
was 1,449,716, out of a total of 1,648,898. 
Later statistics (ecclesiastical), including 1910, show 
an increase for the two ecclesiastical provinces of 
Quebec and Montreal, and exclifsive of that portion 
of the civil province depending on the metr^olitan 
See of Ottawa, of 16.3.611, giving a total Cfatholic 
population for 1910 or 1,61^327, Quebec and suf- 
fragan sees having a total of 731,609, and Montreal, 
with its suffragans, of 789,502. This increase in a 
piiovince where race-suicide is unknown and families 
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proverbially numerous, in spite of a* notable in- 
fantile death-rate, should be far greater, were it not 
for the continuous flow of emigration to the United 
States and to the western provinces of Canada, with 
a comparatively small immigration from Europe. 
This emigration of French Canadians, according to 
authentic statistics, amounted to 10,000 for the single 
year of 1909. (For history, see Canada.) 

Correction and Education. — All penitentiaries 
and prisons are provided with Catholic chaplains 
subsidized by the State, and feast-days of obligation, 
as well as Sunday, are observed. Reformatories for 
youth are managed at the public expense by the 
Brothers of Charity for older boys, by the Sisters 
of the Good Shepherd for girls, and by the Sisters 
of Charity for younger children of both se'ies, the 
Government contributing in the last two cases a 
per capita sum for a limited number of juveniles. 
The two largest sanitaria in the province are managed, 
by government contract, by the Si.sters of Providence 
and of Charity, in Montreal and Quebec, respectively. 
Homes for idiots, enjoying government subsidies, 
are likewise in the care of religious. According to 
the latest criminal statistics (1908), the province of 
Quebec, with a ratio of 18-91 per 10,000 of population, 
comes fourth in order of excellence, after the three 
maritime provinces, where there has been no im- 
migration within the last decade; and third for 
number of convictions according to population, 
being one for each 96 inhabitants. Prince Ed- 
ward Island and New Brunswick alone surpassing 
Quebec. 

Schools . — The public-school system in the prov- 
ince of Quebec, without being ideal, is, in a notable 
meiisurc, respectful of the rights of the family and of 
the Church. This desirable condition results mainly 
from the constitution of the Council of Public In- 
struction, composed, ex officio, of the hierarchy of 
the province representing the Church, and of an equal 
number of laymen. The latter are nominated ex- 
clusively by the lieutenant governor in council. The 
council is presided over by a superintendent of public 
instruction who represents the State; there is no 
minister of education, and politics are thereby partly 
excluded from the administration. Several prin- 
cipals of normal schools and lay profcs.sors have lately 
been added to the council. The council has the 
power to (listributc a limited portion of the public 
moneys for primary and classical schools, to propose 
certain nominees to normal schooVs and to the board 
of examiners for teaching licences, to approve or 
reject all text-books. But its powers are more ad- 
visory than legislative, nearly all its deliberations 
being subject to government sanction. A committee 
similarly organized attends to the educational in- 
terests of the' Protestant minority. The most strik- 
ing feature of the Quebec school law is the absolute 
liberty enjoyed by each of the two chief religious 
denominations of controlling its ovrn schools agree- 
ably to the wishes of parents. In municipalities 
where they form the majority. Catholics cannot in- 
terfere with the rights of Protestants, and vice versa. 
In this respect, of all the school laws of the domimbn, 
that of Quebec may justly be considered as the fairest 
and most conducive to religious harmony; never 
was a majority so liberal towards a minority. The. 
school grants are even proportionally larger to the 
latter (the Protestant minority) than to the former. 
It has been rightly proclaimed that nowhere has the 
separate school law been more generously and con- 
scientiously applied, » and that, to the honour of 
French Catholic Quebec, there* has never been any 
occasion to invoke government interference for the 
protection of the miiuirity. This fair treatment 
extends likewise to tne language. The French- 
speaking province of Quebec amply provides for the 
requirements of the English-speaking minorities, ^ 


regards education in their mother tongue. More- 
over, a course of English, in many cases quite (;flicient, 
is given in every French school of the intermediate 
and higher grades. It must be noted tha^ t.her€^. is 
only one school law for the province, under which all 
schools. Catholic and Protestant, are organize<l. 
To interest the people more deeply in the schools 
and give greater unity and strength to the system, 
the legislature has grafted it on the parish organiza- 
tion. Each parish is thus incorporated three times: 
(1) for church affairs; (2) for municipal affairs; (8) 
for school affairs. The parish priest is eligible us 
school commissioner, and has the right to visit 
the schools with the exclusive choice of textbooks 
relating to religion. In parishes wliorc there is a 
Protestant minority, the minority has a right to a 
dissentient separate school, controlled by special 
trustees. Lay inspectors, nominated by tlio gover- 
nor in council, visit all schools undiT control of the 
school commissioners; ilioeesan clerical inspectors, 
chosen by the respective bisho])s, arc authorized to 
visit even schools receiving a partial grant from the 
Government. Normal or tr;iining schools, based on 
the principle of ilenorninationalism, wen? definitively 
created in 1857, two for the Catholics, one in Quebec 
for both sexes, the Laval, and one in Montreal, the 
Jacques-Carticr, for male teachers, and one for Protes- 
tants, in Montreal, tlie McGill. Recently, normal 
schools for women teachers only have been established 
in Montreal, Three Rivers, Rimouski, Chicoutimi, 
St. Hyacinth, Hull, Sherbrooke, Valleyfield, Nicolet, 
and Joliette, under the management of religious 
communities, and grafted on pre-existing educational 
institutions. In each of the ton Cathtdic normal 
schools of the province, the principal is a priest 
nominated by the Catholic coinniittoo. Another late 
improvement is the establishment of sp(?cial schools 
of domestic economy under the management of 
sisters. (For legislation relating to tlie Cliurch, see 
Canada.) 

The latest report of the superintendent of public 
education for fhe school year 1909-10 gives the 
following general statistics for the province of 
Quebec: schools, 6760; teachers, 14,000; pupils, 
.394,945; average attendance, 308,982; average per 
cent, 78-2.3. The same report shows an increase above 
the figures of the year previous of 7552 in the num- 
ber of pui^ils. Therej has also been a considerable 
increase in tlie cxfienditurc, due to grants for technical 
schools, and to the newly organized normal schools. 
The total government outlay for 1909-10 was 
$6,210,530, showing an increase above that of 1907-08 
of $1,744,993. The contrast betw’cen the amount spent 
and the number of schools, teachers, and pupils, 
instead of signifying an inferior quality of eilucation, 
testifies to the economy wrouglit by the employment 
of teaching religious orders, 5805 of whose members 
(out of a total of 14,(X)0 teachers) are employed in 
the public schools. (For statisti(?s regarding uni- 
versities, clrussical colleges, and the several teaching 
orders, sec Canada.) 

The accompanying table of comparative school sta- 
tistics for the entire dominion was published officially 
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by the Department of the Interior in 1908. (Those 
marked with an asterisk arc estimated.) 

Of the two oldest provinces of the dominion, Ontario 
and (2ii(*bcc, the latter stands first as regards the 
number of schools, of teachers, and of average attend- 
ance, being inferior only in the number of pupils 
(irrespective of the ratio to each population), and in 
expenditure. About one-eleventh of the number 
of pupils in tlie province of Quebec are non-Catholics 
The following table, based on the preceding statistics, 
shows the rdative standing of each province of the 
dominion, according to the percentage of average 
attendance for 190S: 


PROVINCES 

AVERAOK 

ATTKND- 

ANCB 

PEUCENTAaB 
OF AVERAGE 
ATTEMOAMCB 

Alhf*rt :l 

17,311 

23,558 

37,279 

38,584 

58,343 

284,988 

11,946 

285,418 

19,841 

44-26 

Bril ish Columbia 

70*71 

M.'initob.T. 

55*52 

New Brunswick 

56*42 

Nova Scotia 

Out ario 

57*35 

59*55 

Prince Edward island 

64*65 

Qu(?bf*o 

76*36 

Saskatchewan 

52.73 



Resource Departmcnl of the Interior, Dominion of Canada 

(Ottawa, 1908); Rapport du suriniemiant de I’ instruction pu~ 
blique. (Quebec, 1909); Paquet, l.'Kulise etV education aa Canada 
(Quebec, 1909); Asous, Catholic Education in Canada in 
Catholic Educational Association Bulletin (Colurnbufl, O., Aug., 
1910) ; Hopkins. Canada. An encyclopedia of the country (Toronto, 
1898); Le CtvMda eccUsinstique (Montreal, 1911); Criminal 
Statistica (Ottawa, 1909). 

Lionel Lindsay. 

Queen’s Daughter, The. See Societies, Cath- 
olic. 

Queensland. Sec Brisbane, Archdiocese of. 

Quelen, IIy-xcintiie-Louts de, Archbishop of 
Paris, b. at Paris, 8 Oct., 1778; d. there 81 Dec., 1839. 
He wjis educated at the College? de Navarre, and under 

the private tui- 
tion of M . Emery 
and other ecclesi- 
astics. Ordained 
in 1807, he served 
a year as Vicar- 
General of St. 
Bricuc and then 
became secretary 
to Cardinal 
Fesch, When the 
latter was sent 
back to his dio- 
ee.se, de Quelen 
exercised the 
sacred ministry 
at St. Sulpicc 
and in the mili- 
tary hospitals. 
Under the Res- 
toration of 1814 
he became suc- 
cessively spiritual directorof the schools in the archdio- 
cese, Vicar-Gener.al of Paris, .and coadjutor archbi.shop 
to Cardinal di* Tall(*yran(l-P(^rigord, succeeding thelat- 
ter in 1821 . The favours of Louis XVIII and Charles X 
did not make him subs(‘rvic?nt. As a peer of the realm 
he opposed, on behalf of the middle classes, the conver- 
sion of the national (lc?bt. At his reception info the 
French Acad(?my ho publicly lauded Chateaubriand, 
then in disgrace. While blessing the corner-stone 
of tlie Chnpelle Kxpiatolre he demanded, though in 
vain, an amru'sty for the exiled members of the 
Convention; and the ordiihanee of 1828, disbanding 
the Jesuits •and limiting the recruiting of the clergy, 


was issued against his advice. Although de Quelen 
had not approved tlic royal ordinance of July» 1830, 
which auned at restoring absolute monarchy, he was 
nevertheless held in suspicion by the House of Orleans. 
On one occasion Louis-Pliilippc said to him: ’^Arch- 
bishop, remember that more than one mitre has been 
torn asunder”. ’’Sire”, replied the archbishop, 
”God protect the crown of the king, for many royal 
crowns too have been shattered”. 

Apart from some official functions such as the chris- 
tening of the Comte de Paris, the obsequies of the 
Duke of Orl(ians and the Te Deum sung in honour 
of the French victory in Africa, he confined himself 
to his episcopal duties, visiting the parishes of })is juris- 
diction, looking after the religious instruction of 
military recruits, and organizing the nujtropolitan 
clergy. In the outbreaks which followed the Revolu- 
tion of 1830 the archbishop, twice driven from his 
palace, had to seek refuge in humble tpiarters 
and to bear in silence the worst calumnies against 
his penson. However, when the (‘pidemic of 1832 
broke out, he nobly transformed his seminaries into 
hospitals, personally ministered to the sick at the 
H6tel-Dieu, and founded at his own expimse the 
’’(Euvre des orphelins dii ehoK^ra”. He died shortly 
after, having the joy of witnessing the conversion of the 
apostate Bishop of Autun, the Prince de ''Falliiyraiid. 
Ravignan eulogized him at Notre-Daine, and do Mole 
at the French Academy. From de Queh'ii’s (^jiiseo- 
pato date the “Society de St. Vincent de T’aul”, the 
’’Conferences apolog(?tiquo8 de Notre-Damc” and 
several n^ligious institute's, among whicli are the 
nursing Sisters of Bon-Secours. Besides the; eulogies 
on Louis XVI (Paris, 1810), on Madame Elizabeth 
(Paris, 1817), on the Duke de Berry (Paris, 1830), his 
’’Discours de reception ^ racademie frangaise” 
(Paris, 1824), and some 120 pastoral l(?tters, wa have 
from his pen “Manuels jiour radministration des 
Sacrements dc? rEueliaristie et de rExtroino-Onclion: 
du Bapteme des Enf ants: du Manage” (3 vols., Pari.s, 
1837-38) collected in the “Ritucl de Paris”. 

BioKraphieH hy d*Exalivim.kz (Paris, 1810), and Henuion 
(I’arw, 1840); Pibani in I 'Episcopal frnnqais (Paris, 1907), s. v.; 
1>’Aveni!:l, Les evSques et archevtques de Paris (Tounijii, 1878); 
see also Mimoires tie Jauffret, III (Paris, 1824) ; A mi de la Reliyion 
(Paris, 1840), CIV; Revue EccUsuistique^ II (Paris, 1810). 

J. F. SOLLIER. 

Quern terra, pontus, sidera. — An ancient hymn 
in honour of the Blc.ssed Virgin, ascribed to Fortu- 
natus by Thomasiui and Mone without question but 
also without assigning any reason. Kayser (Bei- 
trage etc., 1, 393) remarks that it is not found in the 
MSS. of Fortunatus’s works, to whom, however, 
Dreves (“Analecta Hymniea”, L,* Leipzig, 1907, 80-8) 
and Blumc (see IIymnody) refer it. The Roman Brevi- 
ai^ divides it into two parts: the first, beginning with 
’’Quern terra,- pontus, sidera”, assigned to Matins in 
the Common Office, and also the Ijittle Office of the 
Bl(\ssed Virgin; the second, beginning with ’’O glori- 
osa virginum”, similarly fissigned to liauds. Both 
parts conclude with the doxology of Marian hymns, 
*’ JcBU tibi sit gloria etc.” As found thus, the hymns 
are^revisions, m the interest of classical prosody, of 
the older hymn, “Quern terra, pontus, aithera”, found 
in many old breviaries, and in MSS. dating from the 
eighth century. In the Cistercian office it was sung 
at Compline during Advent. Sometimes it Y^as divi- 
ded into two parts, as now in the Roman Breviary, 
the sQcond part beginning with “O gloriosa Domina” 
(or “femina’’ ) . Including both the older and the revised 
form, there are eighteen transitions into English of 
the first part and fourteen of the second part, nearly 
all of Which are by Catholics. In the Marquess of 
Bute’s “The Roman Breviary” (1879), however, the 
versions selected arc those bf the Anglican trans- 
lators, J. M. Neale and R. F. Littledale. The beau- 
tiful versions of Father Caswall, appearing originally 
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in his *'Lyra Catholica” (1849), are easily accessible 
in the reprinted work (London, 1884). For first lines 
of the various translations, sources, authors, see 
Julian, “Diet, of Hvmnology” (2nd ed., London, 
1907*, 944). To his list should be added the transla- 
tions of Archbishop Bagshawe (“Breviary Hymns 
and Missal Sequences”, London, 1900, 106-7), and 
Judge Donahoe (“Early Christian Hymns”, New 
York, 1908, 80-1). The revised form of the Latin 
text as well as the older forms, with variant readings 
and some interesting notes, may be found in Daniel 
(“Thesaurus Hyninologicus”, 1, 172; II, 382; IV, 135), 
and in Mone» (Lateinische Hymnen des Mittel- 
alters, II, 128-31). For Latin text and English tr., 
ancient plain song harmonized, and alternative musi- 
cal setting, see “Hymns, Ancient and Mtidern” 
(Ijondon, 1909, Hymn 222). The official or “typical” 
melody will be found in the “Antiphonary”. 

H. T. Henry. 

Quercia, Jacopo Della, sculptor, b. (it is said) at 
Quercia Grossa, near Siena, 1374; d. 20 October, 1438. 
His father, a goldsmith, taught him design. When 
about sixteen he made an equestrian wooden statue 
for the funeral of Azzo Ubaldini; he is believed to have 
left Siena soon after this, owing to party strife and dis- 
turbances. In 1401 he reappeared iii Florence, a 
competitor for the gates of S. Giovanni (assigned to 
Ghiberti); in 1408 he executed in Ferrara various 
sculpt, u res, notably the Madonna of the Pomegranate. 
One of his most exquisite works, the tomb of Ilaria 
del Car^^tto, second wife of Paolo Guinigi, in the 
Cathedral of Lucca dates about 1413. The Gothic 
altar-piece at S. Frediano, Lucca, with figures of Our 
Lady and saints (c. 1413) is by him. He spent ten 
years on his Fontc Gaia, in the Piazza del Campo, 
Siena; it has figures of Our Lady and of the theological 
and cardinal virtues, reliefs of the creation of man 
and expulsion from jjaradisc, and various water- 
spouting animal forms. The fountain was restored 
by Tito Sarocchi in 1868. Also in Siena (Baptistery 
of S. Giovanni) is the font made from Jacopo’s designs 
(1417-30). The surmounting statuette, the Baptist, 
the marble reliefs of the Prophets, and one of the six 
bronze-gilt panels (Zacharias led out of the Temple) 
are from his hand. A very important work is the 
groat doorway of S. Petronio, Bologna, with fifteen 
bas-reliefs from Genesis (1425-38). Raphael and 
Michelangelo are both indebted to these sculptures. 
In the ambulatory of B. Giacoiuvi, Bologna, is the 
moTiunu^nt of Antonio Bentivoglio (d. 1435). The 
mandarin of the A.ssumption, Sta Maria del Fiore, 
Florence, has b(*en elairneil for Jacopo, but modem 
authoritic.s give it to Njinni del Banco. The forms 
of Jaco])a are highly tactile, graceful, and animated. 

LihiKU, Hifitory of Sculpture, tr. Hurnktt (London, 1872); 
Pkkkins, Tunran Sculptures (Tendon, lS(i4); Cicoonaka, Storia 
della Scultura (Venice, 1813); Bardekkr, Guidebook for Italy 
(IjcipziK, 1904). M. L. IIaNDLET. 

« 

Querdtaro, Diocese op (db Qubretaro), in Mexico, 
suffragan of Michoacan. Its area is that of the state 
of the same name, 4492 sq. miles, population, 243,515 
(census of 1910). The principal city, residence of 6io 
bishop and the governor, is Quer6taro, population 
(1910), 35,011, founded by the Otomis Indians in 
1440, and occupied by the Spaniards since 1531 . The 
Carm<?litos established themselves there in 1601, the 
Dleguinosin 1613, the FathA-s of Mercy in 1636. the 
Dominicans in 1692; the Augustinians and* the 
Fathers of the Oratory of St. Philip also had houses in 
Quor6taro. The .Tesftit college of Saint Francis 
Xavier was suppressed in 1767* by Charles III on 
the occasion of the expulsion of all Jesuits from the 
Spanish possessions. Ope of the most notable in- 
stitutions of Quer6taro was the college of Apostolic 
missionaries, which Innocent XI called the greatest 
influence for the propagation of the Faith in th 


Indies. Missionaries went forth from it to evan- 
gelize Sonora, California, Texas, and I'amaulipas. 
In 1848 the Government of the Republic, asked for 
some of its members to take charge of the gnissions 
of Sierra Gorda. Almost all of the pres(^nt <lipceBc 



Church op La Cruz, Quku^taro 


of Q»ier6taro formed part of the Archdiocese of Mexico 
until 26 January, 1862, when by the Bull “Optimum 
Maximum” of Pius IX, the See of Quer6taro was 
created. The diocese has two seminaries with 128 
students; it numbers 101 parochial schools and nine 
Catholic colleges, which together contain 5195 
students. There are one Protestant college with 65 
students and two Protestant churches. Adjoining 
the residence of the bishop, in the capital near the 
church of La Cruz, is the Convent of La Cruz, 
occupied as headquarters by Maximilian during the 
siege of the city by General Escobedo in May, 1867. 
The Capuchin Convent was used as a prison for the 
Emperor Maximilian and his two generals, Miramon 
and Mejia. It was on the hill of l.as Carnpanas on 
the outskirts of the town that these g(*nerals w(*re 
shot, 19 June, 1867. An elaborate mortuary chapel 



Monvmkmt to Maximilian, Miram6n, and MbjIa, 
QukkAtaro 


has replaced the former modest monument erected 
on the site. At Quer('‘taro was ratified in 1848 Ihe 
treaty by which Mexico ceded to the United States, 
at the close of the war, the territory covered by T('xas, 
New Mexico, Arizona, and ITpper California. 

Vbra, Catecifimo gcogedfiro-histAricn-esindUHro dc la ialeyia 
mexiraTia (Amccainowi, ISSl): Norikoa, Gcograffa de la r>'~ 
ptlhlica tnexicana’ (Mexico, 1898); DoMKNKrfi. Guia gen>ml 
deseriptiva de la reptihlica mexicana (Mexico, 1899). 

Camtllur Crivelli. 

Quesnel, Pasqttibr (Parchase), b. in Paris, 14 
July, 1634; d. at Amsterdam, 2 December, 1719. 
Descended from an ancient noble family he eom]det(*<l 
at the Sorbonne a brilliant course in philosophy n-nd 
theology. At the age of twenty-three he entered the 
congregation of the Oratory where his talents were 
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profitably employed in the direction of the youn^. 
He composed for the use of the students under his 
charge, and published in 1671 an ‘‘Epitome of the 
Morals^of the Evangelists, or Christian Thoughts on 
the Texts of the Four Evangelists”. By important 
successive developments, this work became “The 
New Testament in French with Moral Reflections on 
each verse” ^aris, 1687-92) and gave rise to lively 
polemics until at last, in 1708, his doctrines were con- 
demned by Clement XI (see Janbenius). But the 
edition of 1671 already contained five of the 101 prop- 
ositions (12, 13, 30, 60, and 65) later censured in the 
Bull ‘ ‘ Unigenitus ^ * . Quesnel was profoundly imbued 
with the errors of Baius and the Jansenists. and he had 

skilfully spread 
these views in his 
“Moral Reflec- 
tions” on the New 
Testament. Fur- 
thermore, he had 
adopted, in rela- 
tion to the papa- 
cy, the teachings 
of Marco Antonio 
de Dominis (q. v.) 
and of Richer. He 
published (Paris, 
1675; Lyons, 1700) 
a complete edition 
of the works of l-ico 
the Great. The 
notes and disserta- 
tions which he 
added, though 
very learned, are 
spoiled by his at- 
tacks upon infalli- 
bility, and even 

P* 8 QUI 1 !R Qursnbl primacy. 

In consequence, 
this work was placed under the ban of the Index, and 
Quesners only reply to the condemnation was disre- 
spectful recrimination. On account of his Jansenist 
opinions, which he emphasized more and more, he was 
relegated to Orl6ans. In 1684, having refused to sub- 
scribe to the formula which the General Assembly of 
the Oratory felt obliged to draw up against the current 
errors, he was compelled to quit the congregation. He 
then went to Belgium to join Antoine Amauld, at 
whose death (1694) he was present, and whose place 
he took at the head of the party. 

The difficulties of a sojourn in a foreign land failed 
to dampen his ardour for proselytizing or abate his 
literary activity. The dictionary of Moreri attributes 
to him some sixty discourses, ascetic or poleinical, 
several of which were published under assumed names 
or anonymously at Brussels, where for some time he 
remained in hiding. But in 1703 Philip V. acting in 
concert with the Archbishop of Mechlin, Humbert of 
Precipiano, had him arrested and imprisoned in the 
archiepiscopal palace. Nevortlieless, he succeeded 
in escaping and reaching Holland, finding an asylum 
at Amsl/crdam, where he continued, despite all bans 
and censures, to write in support of his ideas. Ob- 
stinate in the pursuit of his aims, he was not always 
delicate in his choi(;e of means. When the royal com- 
missioners discovered him disguised in secular dress 
and crouching behind a cask, and wished to assure 
themselves of his identity, he declared that his name 
was Rebecq, one of his numerous pseudonyms. On 
the part of a man who like all those of his party 
scorned mental restrictions and equivocations, the 
expedient, to say the Iqiist, was singular. Still more 
disloyal was his attempt to cloak his doctrines with 
the authority of Bossuet. The latter had been re- 
quested to examine the text of the “R6flexiona 
morales” And had consented to do so. He had even 


drawn u]:> an advertisement as a preface to a new edi- 
tion, insisting, however, on the correction of one 
hundred and twenty propositions which he had found 
reprehensible. As this condition was not accepted, 
he refused his co-operation and held back his proposecl 
“Avertissement^'. But later on Quesnel obtained 
from the heirs of Bossuet the materials which the 
latter had prepared, and which he published as an 
authentic work under the title “Justification of the 
Moral Reflections, by the late M. Bossuet”. Up to 
the time of his death the ardent Jansenist was incon- 
sistent and insincere. He requested and received the 
last sacraments, and in presence of two Apostolic 
prothonotaries and other witnesses, he made a pro- 
fession of faith over his own signature, in which he 
declaa^d “that he wished to die, as he had always lived, 
in the bosom of the Catholic Church, that he believed 
all the truths taught bj" her, condemned all the errors 
condemned by her, that he recognized the Sovereign 
Pontiff as the chief Vicar of Jesus Christ, and the 
Apostolic Sec as- the centre of unity”. That these 
formulas concealed some inadmissible restrictions is 
proved by their very tenor. On this point we are left 
in no doubt in view of Article 7 which completes them, 
and in which it is said the writer “persists in his appeal 
to a future General Council, regarding the constitu- 
tion ‘ Unigenitus and regarding the grievances d 
propoa of which he sought the judgment of the 
Church”. 

Among the numerous works of Quesnel besides those 
already mentioned we may cite especially: “Lett res 
contre les nudit^s addrcss6cs aux rcligieuses qui ont 
soin de T^ducation des filles”; “L'Id6e du Sacerdoce 
et du Sacrifice de JAsus Christ”; “Les trois conse- 
crations: la consecration baptismale, la sacerdotalc 
et la consecration religieuse* , “Elevation d N. S. J. 
C. sur sa Passion et sa Mort”; “jesus penitent”; 
“Du bonheur de la mort chretiehne”; “Prieres 
chretiennes avec des pratiques de piete”; “Office de 
Jesus avec des reflexions ” ; “Recueil de lettres 
Bpirituelles sur divers sujets do la morale et de la 
piete”; under the pseudonym of Gery, “Apologie 
historique de deux censures (contre Lessius) de 
PUniversite de Douai”; under the pseudonym of 
Germain, “Tradition de TEglise Romaine sur la 
predestination des saints et sur la grAce efficace”; 
“La discipline de I’Eglise tiree du Nouveau Testa- 
ment et de quelques anciens concilcs”; “Causa Ar- 
naldina”, a work produced under another form as 
“La justification ae M. Amauld”; “Kntretiens sur 
le Decrct de Rome contre le Nouveau Testament de 
ChAlons accompagnees de reflexions morales ”; finally 
seven “Memoires” serving as a history of the con- 
stitution “Unigenitus”. This list, however incom- 
plete, comprises in its first part only the most generally 
useful and edifying works; as an offset the seven last 
numbers are either impregnated with the Jansenist 
principles or consecrated principally to their defence. 

Quebnellism. — The theological errors of Quesnel 
found their most complete expression in his “Re- 
flexions morales”. Although they appear there only 
on occasions, disjointedly, in a fragmentary way, and 
ar^ moreover hidden in the expression of pious con- 
siderations, they really form a systematic whole; 
they show their author to have adopted a radically 
falm but coherent system, which is fundamentally 
only a S 3 nithe 8 is of the systems of Baius and Jan- 
senius. To make this clfer, one has only to compare 
the hundred and one propositions condemned in the 
Bull “Unigenitus”, and faithfully extracted from the 
“R6flexions morales” with tffife theories previously 
defended by the Biskop of Ypres and his predecessor 
in the University of Louvain. For Quesnel, like 
Baius, conceived human nature in its* three succes- 
sive states: innoeence, fall, and restoration. All 
his essential theses are based on a confusion between 
|)ie natural and the supernatural order, which neoesr 
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sarily entailed the assertion of an intrinsic difference 
in regard to gratuity as well as to efficacy, between 
the grace of the Creator and the grace of the Re- 
deemer. ‘*The grace of Adam produced only human 
m^irits” (prop. 34); but being a consequence of the 
creation, it was due to nature when whole and un- 
impaired” (prop. 35). Its loss through the original 
fall mutilated our nature, and man having become 
” a sinner is, without the grace of the Liberator, free 
only to do evil” (prop. 38). Moreover, this grace 
“is never given except by faith” (prop. 26). Faith 
which “is the first grace and the source of all the 
others” (prop. 27), is to be understood as “operative 
faith, and it works only by charity” (prop. 61). 
Consequently “outside of the Church no grace is 
given” (prop. 29), and “the first grace giv^ to the 
sinner being the remission of sins” (prop. 28), all 
his acts, as long as he remains a sinner, are sins (prop. 
44 "8), so that “the prayer of the wicked is a new sin, 
and what God grants to them is a fresh condemna- 
tion” (prop. 59). 

This is all resumed in the thesis of the double 
contrary love: “"Inhere are only two loves, from which 
all our volitions anti all our actions spring: the love 
of God (charity j^roptnly so callccf) which refers 
everything to God and which God rewards; and love 
of self and of the world, which is evil as it does not 
refer to God what should be referred to Him” (prop. 
44). From this follow not only the uselessness, but 
thti malice and the evil t;lTects of attrition, that is, 
of all repentance which docs not arise from pure 
charity; for, “fear restrains only the hands; the 
heart remains attached to sin, as long as it is not 
led by the love of justice” (prop. 61); and “he who 
r<?f rains from evil only through fear of punishment 
has already sinned in his heart ” (prop. 62) . Thus, the 
erroneous conception of the really gratuitous and 
supernatural character of the original grace bore its 
legitimate fruits, rigorism and despair; it resulted, 
jis far as concerns attrition, in a conclusion already 
condemned by the Council of Trent. In Quesncl we 
find likewise the doctrine of the “Augustinus” (see 
Jansbmus). Like that famous book, the “Reflex- 
ions Morales” did not admit either purely sufficient 
grace or real liberty of indifference; on the con- 
trary, it denied them in many formulas “Grace is 
the operation of the omnipotent hand of God, which 
nothing can hinder or retard” (prop. 10), “it is noth- 
ing but the omnipotent will of God who commands 
and who executes his commands * *»(prop. 11). “ When 

God, no matter when or where, wishes to save a 
soul, the will of God is infallibly carried into effect” 
(prop. 12). “When God wills to save a soul and 
touches it with the interior hand of his grace, no 
human will can resist it” (prop. 13); “there is no 
attraction but yields to the attraction of grace, be- 
cause nothing resists the Omnipotent” (prop. 16). 
In a word, the action of grace can and must be likened 
to that by which God created the w^orld, realized the 
Incarnation, raised Jesus Christ from the dead, and 
by whi(5h He worked every other miracle (prop. 20-5). 

Having admitted all this, it is not astonishing that 
the Divine precepts cannot be observed by men of 
good will who make the effort. For. on the one 
hand, “the grace of Jesus Christ, tne efficaciops 
principle of all good, is necessary for any good work 
whatsoyver; without it not only is nothing done 
but nothing can be done”»(prop. 2); “the will with- 
out prevenient grace has no light save to go wrong, 
no zeal but to hausten to destruction, no strength but 
to wound itself : it is»capablc of all evil,- and incapable 
of any good” (prop. 39). On^thc other hand, when 
grace is present and acting one never rcsi8t*s it. If 
therefore a^one fail in his duty, it can only be 
because he nas not reeffeived the indispensable grace. 
For “grace is that voice of the Father teaching men 


ever, having heard the exterior voice of tho Son, docs 
not come to him, has not been taught by the Father” 
(prop. 17). And yet, according to Qucsnel, man will 
be held guilty and condemned for those^ transgres- 
sions which he cannot possibly avoid (prop. 40). 
But, since the observing of commaiidmonts an<l 
therefore of the conditions necessary for salvation is 
not within the reach of all, it is evident that nc*ilhcr 
the intention of God to save nor the efficacy of the 
sufferings of the Saviour extend to all mankind. So 
“all those whom God wishes to save through Christ 
arc infallibly saved” (prop. 30), and if “Christ Him- 
self delivered Himself up to death”, it was solely “to 
snatch the first-born, that is the elect, from the 
hand of the exterminating angel” (prop. 32). 

All these extrsmrdinary idciis of Quesners concern- 
ing grace, and his obstinate defence of them against 
legitimate authority had, as a practical and logical 
result, a second group of errors no less serious about 
tho Church, its membership, discipline, and goveTn- 
ment in general. According to Quesncl, the Church 
is invisible; for it comprises “as members only the 
saints” or “the elect and the just” (prop. 72-7), 
and “a person is separated from it by not living ac- 
cording to the Gospel tis much as by not believing 
in the Gospel” (prop. 78). It is an abuse in the 
Church “to forbid Christians to read the Holy 
Scriptures and especially the Gospel” (prop. 85), 
for this reading “is necessary to all, in every place 
and at all times” (prop. 79-84). “It is the Church 
that has the power of excommunicating, to be used 
by the chief pastors with the consent, at least pro 
sumed, of the whole body” (prop. 90). This, Jis the 
author states explicitly in his seventh “M6moirc”, 
supposes that the multitude of the faithful, without 
distinction of rank, is properly speaking the sole 
depository of all ecclesiastical power; but, as it can- 
not exercise this power by itself, the community en- 
trusts it to the bishops and the poiie, who are its 
agents and its mandatories; and, in tliis sense, the 
p>pe is only “the ministerial head” of the episcopal 
body. Moreover, “the fear of an unjust excom- 
munication must never keep us from doing our duty” 
(prop. 91), “to suffer in peace an undeserved excom- 
munication and anathema rather than betray the 
truth is to imitate St. Paul” (prop. 92). The directly 
personal character and object of these last declara- 
tions are apparent. The same may be said of the 
articles that protest against the abuse of multiply- 
ing oaths among Christians (prop. 101), or speak of 
the contempt, intolerance, and persecution to which 
truth is subjected (prop. 93-100), and which, crown- 
ing this sad arraignment with an assiTtion more 
offensive than the others, see in the abuses pretended 
to have been discovered “one of the most striking 
proofs of the senile decay of the Church” (prop. 95). 

Lafitsau, Hwioire de la Constitution Unioenitus (Lidge, 1738) ; 
ScHiLU Die Constitution Unigenitus (Kroibiirg, 1S76). 

J. Forget. 

QuevedOy Juan de, Franciscan, native of Bejori, 
Old Castile, Spain; d. at Barcelona, 21 December, 
1519. His antecedents are unknown. At the re- 
quest of King Ferdinand, husband of Queen Isabella, 
Pope Leo X, on 28 August, 1513, appointed Quevedo 
bishop of Santa Maria de la Antigua, or Darien, on the 
Isthmus, and he thus became the first bishop on the 
mainland of America. Accompanied by several 
Franciscans, Bishop Quevedo on 12 April; 1514, em- 
barked at San Lucar with -Pedrarias (Pedro Arias de 
Avila, or Davila), who had been named governor of 
Darien. The expedition reached its destination 30 
June. The governor and his officers, despite royal 
warnings to heed the advice of Quevedo, committed 
the most frightful cruelties, not oidy against the In- 
dians, but also against rivals, of which the beheading 
of Vasco Nuficz do Balboa, the discoverer of tho 
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Pacific Ocean, is not the least. Las Casas accused 
3uevedo of having violated a trust, accumulated 
wealth, and neglected the Indians; but Las Casas 
was frequently unjust in his condemnations. It is ina- 
possible to dctenninc how much truth or untruth his 
charges contain. Quevedo returned to Spain (1518) 
and presented two memorials to King Charles. One 
was against Pedrarias, and the other advocated re- 
stricting the powers of all governors in the New World 
for the better protection of the natives. When these 
documents were shown to Ljis Casas, he offered to 
countersign them. Quevedo declared that all the 
aborigines of America, iis far as he had observed them, 
appeared to be a race of men whom it would be 
impossible to instruct or improve unless they were 
collected in villages or missions and kept under con- 
tinual supervision. In this he was right, as all sub- 
sequent experience has shown. Bishop Quevedo soon 
fell sick and died at Barcelona. 

Boletin de la Real Academia de la Historia, XX (Madrid, 
1892); ITaholu, Epitome Annalium Minorum (RomGi 1663); 
BANfUioPT, Central America, I (San Francisco, 1890); Dutto, 
Ltts Casas (St. liOuis, Mo., 1902); Maouano, St. Francis and the 
Franciscans (New York, 1867). 

Zephyrin Engelhardt. 

Quiche (Utlateca), the principal aboriginal tribe 
or nation of Guatemala. They belong to the great 
Mayan linguistic stock (see Maya Indians), as do 
also their neighbours in the same state, the Cakchi- 
quel, Pokonchi, and Tzutnhil, the four dialects con- 
stituting but one language. The Quiche occupied 
north-central Guatemala, including the present dis- 
tricts of Quiche, Totonicapan, and a part of Quezal- 
tenango. Like those of the other Mayan tribes, their 
traditions pointed to a northern or north-eastern 
origin, and their fairly authentic history went back to 
about A. D. 700. (Maya history seems fairly authentic 
as far back tis the second century.) They were subju- 
gated by Pedro do Alvarado about 1525, with even more 
than the customary atrocities, and rapidly declined 
under the system of slavery and heavy tribute imposed, 
notwithstanding the warnings of the pope and the 
humane laws promulgated by the Spanish monarch, 
at the instance of Las Casas. Even before tlie conquest 
was complete the Dominican Fathers Pontaz and de 
Torres had taken up their residence among the Quiche 
and begun the work of Christianization. In 1530 
Father Francisco Marroqufn (d. 1563) arrived from 
Spain to organize the Church in Guatemala, and in 
1533 was confirmed as bishop. He gave special atten- 
tion to the Indians and their languages, becoming par- 
ticularly proficient in the Quiche, into which language 
he translated the catechism. On his appeal Father 
Las Casas (1536) established at Santiago a convent of 
Dominicans for the conversion of the natives. They 
were reinforced two years later by Fathers Zambrano 
and Dardon, of the Order of Mercy {Merced) ^ who 
established a convent of that order in the same city. 
Under these two orders, working in harmony together 
with the Franciscans, who entered the field in 1541, 
the conversion of the Indians was gradually effected, 
the new converts being gathered into towns for their 
better government and instruction. The entire tribe 
is long since Christian, although many of the ancient 
rites and beliefs persist in daily life. Their present 
number is near 150,000. 

In agricultural habit, architecture, literary method 
and productiveness, religious ceremonial, and general 
culture, the ancient Quiche resembled the Maya, with 
only minor differences. Tn their genesis myth (as 
recorded in the “Popol Vuh”), the earth was brought 
into form by Gugumatz, the Plumed Serpent (equiv- 
alent to the Quetzalevatt of the Aztec), who finally 
created four men and four women, who became the 
ancestors of the race, assigning to each pair at the 
same time a special tutelary god, whose first duty 
It yrpis to produce fire and lif^t, to c}e^ tfce world* 


of evil monsters and to institute ceremonies and 
ssrcrifices . 

The “Popol Vuh”, or ^'National Book*', the great 
literary monument of the Quiche, is a compendium 
of their ancient traditions handed down from befpre 
the conquest. The present version, evidently a copy 
from an older record, was written in the Quiche lan- 
guage by one of the tribe, apparently shortly after the 
conquest. It was first brought to attention through a 
Spanish translation by the Dominican Father Fran- 
cisco Xim6ncz (c. 1725). In 1861 a more correct French 
translation, with the original text, was published in 
Paris by the Abb6 Brasscur de Bourbeurg. Of the 
work Brinton says: “This may well be considered one 
of the most valuable monuments of ancient American 
literature and its substantial authenticity cannot be 
doubtea!" 

Bancroft, Native Races [of the Pacific vol. II: Civilized 

Nations (San Francisco, 1882); 'III: Myths and Languages (San 
Francisco, 1886); Idem, Hist. Central America (3 vols., San 
Francisco, 1886-87) ; Bkahsettk de Bouiidourg, Nations civilisSea 
du Mexique ct de V Amtrique centrale (4 vols., Paris, 18.'i7); Idem, 
Coll, de documents dans les languea indiyhies, iiicliidinK Popol 
Vuh (4 vols., Paris, 1861-68); Sahaqiin, Historia general de 
Nueva Espalia (Mexico, 1820); Squier, Central America (New 
York, 1853): XimAnez, Origen de los Indios de Guatemala in Popol 
Vuh, ed. Scherzer (Vienna, 1857). 

James Mooney. 

Quichua Indians, formerly the dominant people of 
the Empire of Peru, and still the largest homogeneous 
body of Indians in existence, constituting the bulk of 
the rural population of Peru and Ecuador. The name 
— ^written also Qquichua, Quechua, Kechua — most 
probably signifies those who “speak correctly", as 
distinguished from tribes from alien stock. The nu- 
merous tribes or small nations comprising the Qui- 
chuan linguistic stock occupied a territory nearly 
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conterminous with that of the empire at its greatest 
extent, but reaching out somewhat beyond its borders 
on the north, and extending on the south, with inter- 
ruptions, to about Coquimbo, Chile, at 30® S. lat. 
The Inca seem to have had their original territory 
somewhere between Paucartarnbo and Cuzco.' The 
Quichua propcr,*'living south from Cuzco, were among 
their earliest conmicsts. Of the* cognate tribes the 
principal were the Huancavilca, Manta, Ctira, Cafiari, 
and Quito (Ecuador); the Lamano, Rucana, and 
Quichua proper (Peru), the latter about Cuzco and the 
upper Apurimac in central Peni, all of a high stage of 
civilization; the cognate Malaba and other small 
tribes above Esmeraldas, on the Ecuador-Colombia 
frontier^ remained unconpuered and uncivililsed. Of 
the Rations or tribes conquered and incorporated by 
the empire, but of alien stock, the principal were the 
Aymard tribes, on the Peru-Bohvia border; the 
Yunca tribes, on the coast from the Gulf of Guayaquil 
to belcfw' Tnixillo; rfnd the Calchaqui, in north-west 
Argentina. The Aj^ard were probably the direct 
originators and inspirers of the Quichiia civilization, 
and stiU preserve their separate identity and language 
th^ uumber of over half a pullion souls of pure or 
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mixed blood. At the period of its greatest expansion, coast. Huascar was captured by his royal brother 
about the year 1500, the Empire of Peru probably con- and was killed in 1533. Within the year the Empire 
tained at least ten million souls. Under the Spaniards of Peru was brought to an end, after a short struggle, 
the^atives rapidly decreased. In 1580 an official cen- by the treacherous seizure of Atahualpa himself by 
8U8 gave them as 8,280,000 souls. In 1839 d’Orbigny Pizarro, by whom he was executed on 29 August, 1533 

estimated the (see Peuu). Tupac Amaru, nephew of Huascar and 
Quichua and Ay- last of the direct claimants to imperial dignity, was 
mard groups re- beheaded by order of the viceroy in 1571. 
spectively at The natives were now parcelled out into reparti- 
approximately 1,- mienlos and mitayos as slaves, or forced labourers, the 
393,000 and 561,- result being the swift and terrible wasting of their 
000 souls, about numbers. Althougli the spirit of the Indians was 
one third of each well-nigh broken there were occasional outbreaks, the 
being of mixed most notable of which was the great rising of 1780 
blood. The pres- led by another Tupac Amaru, claiming descent from 
ent totaP^ prob- the old Inca race, who for a time restored Indian 
ably approximates supremacy over a large extent of territory. Being 
2,500, 000, but sep- finally taken* he was butchered at Cuzco, together 
arate Indian fig- with his wife, children and all his relatives, with a 
ures are not avail- 
able. 

The founda- 
tions of Quichua 
history are laid in 

the mythic period, but the sequence of events may be 
traced with fair degree of probability back to about 
the year 1000. According to tradition their culture 
hero appeared first at l^iahuanuco (Lake Titicaca): 
he brought about order upon earth and apportioned 
its sovereignty among four rulers, one of whom was 
Ayra-Manco. Ayni-Manco wiis one of three wonder- 
working brothers, who, with their three sisters, had 
their residence at Pavec-tarnbo, “ House of Venera- 
tion”, south of the site of Cuzco, or according to 
another version, at Paucar-tambo, ” House of 
Beauty”, some two hundred miles to the north-west. 

Owing to a dispute over the possession of a ma|;io 
golden sling the brothers separated, two of them being 
finally transformed into stone statues, while the third 
by supernatural command journeyed to Cuzco (i. e. 
navel, or centre), where he built a temple to the sun 
and established his capital as the first Inca king of 
Peru, under the title of Manco Capac, ”Manco the 
Ruler”. Eliminating the mythic features, Manco 
Capac’ B period is fixed by Bollaert at about the middle 
of the eleventh century. Without conceding the ex- 
travagant claims of Montesinos, who gives a list of 101 
Inca nilers up to the Spanish conquest, we may as- 
sume that his work fairly summ),rizes the historical 
traditions of the Quichua. The earlier rulers seem 
to have devoted their attention largely to the elabora- 
tion of a calendar, the regulation of reli^on, and the 
building up of their kingdom by concessions of land 
to refugees from various qupters. Almost from the barbarous cruelty never exceeded in history. His 
beginning there were established cloistered orders of sacrifice, however, resulted in a mitigation of the op- 
priests and virgins of the sun. pressive system, which was finally abolished at the 

There is probably no foundation for the claim close of the war of independence (1824), in which the 
advanced by Montesinos that the use of letters was Indians bore their full part. With the establishment 
known in remote antiquity, but subsequently lost, of settled conditions after the Conquest, the work of 
So far as known, the quipu was the only mnemonic Christianizing the natives was begun, chiefly by the 
system in use in Peru. Rocca, the eleventh (?) ruler Dominicans and Jesuits, and before the close of the 
before the conquest, is said to have been the fins^ to seventeenth century practi(!ally the whole of the 
assume to himself and his successors the title of Inca, native race of the former empire, west of the Cordil- 
The Calchaqui of Tucuman were subdued under Vira- leras, was converted. 

cocha (about 1330?) ; the Chincha and Chimu, to the The civilization of the ancient Quichua was not 
latter of whom belonged the great temple of Pacha^ quite equal in some respects to that of the Maya 
comae, ’about 1400. The JMoxos of eastern Bolivia ilations of Yucatan and Guatemala. The social 
were brought into alliance by Yupanqui (d. 1439). organization, . while imperial in form, was really 
Tupac Yupanqui, toward the close of the fifteenth based upon the clan system. P^or administrative 
century, subdued the Cafiari of Ecuador, and began purposes the empire was divided into four great dis- 
thc conquest of Quitu, which was acconmUshed by his tricts (swyu), respectively north, south, east, and 
son, Huayna Capac, in 1487. Huayna Cap^^ divided west from CJuzco, the capital. Land was held and 
the sovereignty between his two sons, giving Quitu tilled by the clan in common, and every able-bodied 
and the northern provinces to Atahualpa, and leaving person, not assigned to other service, was a producer, 
the southern jjrovinces, or Peru proper, to Huascar. Of the crop, one-fourth was assigned to the workers 
On his death in 1525 civil war soon broke out,, and ^and their families; one-fourth to the dependent sick, 
almost at the same time Pizarro’s band landed on tl widows, and orphans; one-fourth to the Grovernment, 
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Earthen Vase from Trujillo, prob- 
ably OF Yunca Origin 

heroj Vriacocha, Sea Foam ''(?), a] 
fication of the dawn, was regardi 


and one-fourth to religion r From the one-half 
claimed for Government and religion a portion was 
held in reserve for famine seasons and other emer- 
gencies. {^ds, wool, leather, and cotton were 
also distributed, under suixirvision of the Govern- 
ment, which also regulated the ownership of live- 
stock. Military service was a universal obligation. 
To hasten the assimilation of the conquered peoples 
large bodies of them were regularly colonized in the 
older portions of the empire, the inhabitants of these 

latter districts 
being transplant- 
ed to the new pos- 
sessions. The re- 
ligion of the Sun 
was made obliga- 
tory throughout 
the empire as was 
also, so far as 
possible, the use 
of the Quichua 
language. 

There seems 
to be no doubt 
that the ancient 
Peruvians had at- 
tained the mono- 
t h c i s t i c idea. 
Their great god 
was the Sun, 
from whom the 
Incas themselves 
claimed descent, 
although the 
white-skinned and 
bearded culture 
jparently a personi- 
with almost equal 
veneration. The emperor was the great high priest of 
the nation. The ceremonial forms were elaborate and 
magnificent and without the bloody rites so frequent 
and sickening in other native systems. The great 
Temple of the Sun in Cuzco contained a massive 
golden image of the sun, and the walls and roof were 
covered with plates of solid pold, which the unfor- 
tunate Atahualja in vain dehvered as a ransom to 
the faithless Hzarro. The great Sun temple at 
Quito and the temple dedicated to the Yunca god 
Fachacamac were of nearly equal magnificence. 
The dead were wrapt in cloths and deposited in 
graves or tombs of various construction. At Ancon 
on the coast is a viist necropolis from which thousands 
oi mummified bodies have been resurrected. Near 
Trujillo, in the Yunca country, arc several great 
burial pyramids, one of them two hundred feet high, 
filled with bodies in separate niches. From one of 
these pyramids sixteiin millions of dollars in gold are 
said tio have been taken. 

The goluen wealth of Peru under the Incas almost 
surpasses belief. The country was rich in the pre- 
cious metal, which was systematically mined by the 
Government. Silver was mined in due proportion 
and worked, like gold, into objects of skill and beauty. 
Tools, weapons and household implements were 
fashioned of copper, bronze, and stone. Iron was 
unknown. Emeralds and porphyry were in use for 
decorative or sculptural pui-poses. Tlieir potters 
excelled in general workmanship and in variety and 
ingenuity of design. Head flattening prevailed. 
Clothing, blankets, and other textile fabrics were 
woven from cotton and from the hair of their flocks. 
Agriculture had reached a high standard, with sys- 
tematic irrigation, mounl^ain terracing and use of 
guano manure from the coast islands. Great herds 
of llamas and alpacas were kept as burden-bearers or 
for their hair. The vicufia was protected for game 
puiposes. It* is in architecture and engineering that 


the Quichua have left their most enduring monument. 
Their temples, fortresses, canals, and stupendous 
mountain roads are still the wonder of eveiy traveller; 
and the great imperial highway stretching along the 
Andes for a thousand miles from Cuzco to Quito 
was the equal of any of the famous Roman roads, and 
is still in good pr^ervation. 

The modem Quichua is of medium height, with 
large chest, dark-brown skin, and well-marked fea- 
tures; strong, enduring and long lived; industrious, 
gentle, and disposed to melancholy. He is given to 
music and song recitation. He is fond of church 
ceremonial, with which he frequently mingles some of 
his ancient rites, and loves to set up wayside shrines 
and decorate them with flowers. Their houses, out- 
side of tKe towns, are of stone or wood, and thatched 
with grassj of one room, without window or chim- 
ney. Their favourite dish is c/iwpc, a highly pep- 
pered meat stew, and the favourite intoxicant is 
chicha, of corn chewed, boiled with water, and 
fermented. They are great smokers. They are 
dressinl in woollen clothing of their own weaving, 
generally surmounted by a cloak, and a white som- 
brero or skull-cap. The Quichua language has been 
extensively cultivated; it is capable of expressing 
fine shades of meaning. Of the several dialects, thsit 
of Cuzco is considered the standard and that of Quito 
the most remote. It is still the language of Ecuador 
and Peru, outside of the principal cities, and c*ven 
of the wild tribes formerly attached to the Jj\siiit and 
Franciscan missions of the upper tributaries of the 
Amazon. The earliest study of it is the “Ciramiltica 
de la lengua general del Peril”, by the Dominican 
Father Domingo de Santo Tomds (Valladolid, 1560). 
Between that date and 1754 nine other graimnars and 
dictionaries by the missionaries wore published at 
Lima. Of modern studies the most important arc: 
Markham, ” Grammar and Dictionary of Quichua^' 
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Meoauthxc “Sun Circlb” Billubtani near Reno, South 
Peru, xciobably of Aymaru Origin 

(London, 1864); Anchorena, “Gramdtica Quechua” 
(Lima, 1874); von Tschudi, “Organismus der 
Kheteua Sprache” (Leipzig, 1887); and Midden- 
dorf, ‘‘Das Ruma Simi odcr die Keshua Sprache” 
(Leipzig, 1890). Of its abundant native literature 
the most remarkable example is the pre-Conquest 
drama of Allanta, of which the best of many c(litions 
is that of Zegarra, “Ollantaj* Drame en vers Qucchnas • 
du temps dcs Incas” (Paris, 1878, tr. London, 1871). 
A collection of modem native folk songs, under the 
title of “Yaravies. Quitenos”,i,wa8 published by 
]^pada at Madrid in 1881. 

Acosta, not. y morarde las Indias (Seville, 1590, tr. Lon- 
don, 1604) ; Ambrosbtti, Exvlaradones ArqueoldgicoSt CaUhaqai 
tribes (Buenoa Aires, 1900-8) ; Ballwian, Docum^ paru la hist. 
de . . . Bolivia (Tupac Amaru rising) (La Pas, 1900) ; 
Bohan, AntiquUis de la rigion Aridine (Paris, 1908); Brinton, 
.Ameriean Race (New York, 1891); BrOhjl., CuUurvblker AUn 
An^rikas (Cinciniiati, 1887} ; Cabtblnau, Expidition dans VAmi^ 
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. : 4 i«e du Sud U84S-T) (Paris, 1800-3); Cxbsa on Lx6n, Hi$t, de 
Perd (Seville, 1653; tr. Traveta through the Mighty Kinqdom of 
Perut Lolidon, 1709); Forbes, Aymara Indiana in Ethn» Soc, 
Jour, N, S.t II (London, 1870) ; Garcilaso db la VEGAt Common^ 
tarioa realea de el origen de loa Incaa (Lisbon. 1609; tr. Hakluyt 
Soc., lx>ndon, 1869) ; Idem, Hiat. gen, del Pent (Cdrdova, 161^ tr. 
Royal Commentaries of Peru, London, 1688) ; Herndon and Gib> 
BON, Exploration of the Valley of the Amazon, II (Washington, 
1854) ; Hehvas, Catdlogo de las lenguaa, I (Madrid. 1800) ; Mark- 
ham, Cuzco (London, 1856); Idem, Travels in Peru and India 
(fuondon, 1862); Idem, OUanta, an Ancient Ynca Drama (London, 
1871); Montbsinos, Memoriaa Peruanaa (Ms. ca. 1640, see PRBSr 
roTT, Peru, II); d'Orbiony, L’homme atnericain (Paris, 1839); 
Prescott, Hist, of the Congest oJ[ Peru (London, 1847); Rai- 
mondi, El Pent (monumental work in several quarto volumes with 
plates and atlas) (1874-1902), III, bk, II, Historia de la geografia 
del Pent (Lima, 1879); Reclub, The Earth and its InhabUants: 
South America, i’. The Andes Regions, tr. Keane (New York, 
1894); Rivibro and von Tschudi, Antiguedades Peruanas 
[Vienna, 1851; tr. (mutilated) by Hawks, London, 1854]; 
Saville, Antiquities of Manahe, Ecuador (Hsye Expedu.), (New 
York, 1907); Squibr, Peru (New York, 1877); Suarez, Hist. 

deZ ^ciiodor (Quito, 1890-1903); von Thchudi, Peru: Reisv 
skizzeni 1838-1 (St. Gall, 1844; tr. Travels in Peru, London, 
1847); Uhle, Explorations in Peru (Univ.of California, Berkeley, 
1905); Velasco, Hist, del reino de Quito (written 1789) (Quito, 
1841-4; French tr. in Temaux-Compans, Voyages etc,, XIX, 
(Paris, 1850); de Zarate, Hist, de la desciibrimiento y de la coni- 
quista del Peru (Antwerp, 1550; tr. London, 1581). 

James Mooney 

Quicumque Christum QusBiitis, the opening line 
of the twelfth (in honour of the Epiphany) and last 
poem in the “Cathemerinon” of Prudentius (q. v.). 
This twelfth poem or hymn contains 52 iambic dimeter 
strophes, and an irregular selection from its 208 lines 
hjis furnished four hymns to the Roman Breviary, all 
of which conclude with the usual Marian doxology 
(“ Jesu tibi sit gloria ” etc., not composed by Pruden- 
tius), slightly varied to make the doxology appropriate 
for the several feasts employing the hymns. The 
four centos are: 

(1) Quicumque Christum quemtis (Matins and first 
and second Vespers of the feast of the Transfiguration), 
comprising sixteen lines (1~4, 37-44. 85-88) and the 
doxology (which changes its second line) : 

Jesu, tibi sit gloria, 

Qui te revelas parvulis, etc. 

Although written for the Epiphany, the lines forming 
the cento apply well to the Transfiguration, as Danim 
notes (Thes. Ilymnol., I, p. 136). Of the 18 transla- 
tions in English verse, twelve are by Catholics. 

(2) O sola magnarum urhium (introduced by Pius 
V into the office of the Epiphany and assigned to 
Lauds), comprises sixteen lines (77-80, 5-8, 61-4, 
69-72) with the doxology (which changes its secona 
line) : 

.Tesu, tibi sit gloria, 

Qui apparuisti gentibus, etc. 

The Roman Breviary changes the opening words of 
the second strophe, *‘HaBc stella” into ^ ^ Quern stella”. 
The hymn has never been adopted by the Carthu- 
sians, Cistercians, Dominicans (these last using at 
Lauds the hymn “A patre unigenitus”). Of the 
seventeen translations into Engli^ verse, six are by 
Catholics. * 

(3) Audit tyrannus anxius (Matins of the Holy 
Innocents and of the octave day), comprising twelve 
lines (93-100, 133-6) and the (unchanged) doxoloj^, 
“Jesu tibi sit gloria” etc. The Roman Breviary 
cHinges the opening word of the third strophe “Quo 
proficit” into “Quid proficit”. 

(4) Salvete flores martyrum (Lauds and Vespers Of 
feqst of the Holy Innocents ^nd of the octave day), 
comprising (in the Roman breviary cento) 8 lines 
(125-132) and the (unchanged) doxology, “Jesu. tibi 
sit gloria” etc. The tl^ird fine of the second strophe 
is, in the Roman Breviary, “Aram sub ipsam ... ”, 
instead of the original “Aram anJe ipsam . .• . ” 
(or the other variants of this much-disputed line) — 
a change which not only consults the interests of class* 
ical prosody but happilv su^ests the words of the 
Apocalypse (vi, 0): “ Vicu subtus aJtare animas inter- 


fectonim . . . ”. Until the middle of the sixteenth 
centu^ the Roman Breviary had no special hymns 
for this feast, but in 1568 hymns (3) and (4) were as- 
signed by Pius V. The two hymns have neyer been 
adopted by the Carthusians, the Cistercians, the Do- 
minicans, these last chanting at Lauds only the strophe 
from the abecedary of Sedulius (lines 37-40) : 
Caterva matrum personat 
Collisa deflens pignora, 

Quorum tyrannus mill i a 
(Christo sacravit victimas. 

Clicthoue, Cassandre, Tornmasi, favour the doxology: 
Sit trinitaii gloria, 

Virtus, honor, victoria. 

Quae dat coronam testibus 
Per saiculorum siccula — 

But the Roman Breviary retains the usual doxology 
which better connects the feast with its true back- 
ground of the Christmas cycle. In selections of vari- 
ous length and arrangement, the “Salvete flores 
martyrum” was in ancient liturgical use, and sub- 
stantially comprised both hymns (3) and (4) (Daniel, 
1. p. 124; IV, p. 120; Droves, Anal. Hymn., L., p. 27, 
giving many MSS. references, some dating back to 
the tenth century), and other strophes not now in use. 
The older breviaries inverted the order of Prudentius, 
placing the “Salvete flores” etc., before the “Audit 
t 3 rrannus” etc.; l)ut the Roman Breviary follows the 
original order, showing us at Matins the bloody spec- 
tacle, and at Lauds saluting the victors, the “flores 
martyrum”. The Marquess of Bute^s Roman Brevi- 
ary (1879) gives Neale’s translation 
All hail! ye infant Martyr flowers! 

Cut off in life’s first dawning hours, 

As rostvbuds snapped in temp(‘st strife, 

When Herod sought your Saviour’s life. 

The version has the value of retaining the similarity 
of rhythm with the original; but if ever adc^parturc 
from this course is justifiable. Father Caswall has 
vindicated his action in changing thci rhythm: 
Flowers of martyrdom, all hail! 

Smitten by the tyrant foe 
On life’s threshold — as the gale 
Strews the roses ere they blow. 

Not to speak of the beauty and fidelity of the render- 
ing, the trochaic rhythm vividly conveys the sense of 
suddenness of the onslaught, the ruthlessness and 
swiftness of the destruction^ Caswall’s version has 
been adopted by the (Baltimore) Manual of Prayers 
(with the first line changed into “Lovely flowers of 
Martyrs, hail!”). The Paris Breviary text liad five 
strophes (exclusive of doxology), but altenjd the first 
strophe as follows (in order to avoid unpleasant eli- 
sions): 

Salvete flores martyrum. 

In lucis ipso limine 

8 U 08 s»vus ensis messuit, 
eu turbo nascentes rosas. 

'Hiereare in all about twentv-five versions Snto Eng- 
lish, of which about half are hy Catholics. 

Julian, Diet, of Hymnology (2nd cd.), 946, 1690, for first lines of 
translations, etc. To his list should bo added the traus. of all 
four hymns in Bagsiiawe, Breviary Hymns and Missal Sequences 
(Ixindon, 1900), and in IJonahoe, Early Christian Hymns (New 
York, 1908); also, Henry, /f7/m7i.s of the Holy Innocents m Er~ 
dea^stical Review (Dee., 1896), .*>57-65, for Latin ti*xt and Eng- 
lish versions and comment; Kayser, Beitrdge zur Geschichte u. Erk- 
Idrung der dllesten, Kirchenhymnen (Paderborn, 1881), 294-:U7, 
for texts of four hymns and extensive comment: Pimont, Hymnes 
du briviaire romain, II (Paris, 1878), 6.'>-77, for texts and much 
comment on the hymns of the Holy Innocents; Trench, »Sarrcd 
LoZtn Poetry (3rd ed.. Tendon, 1874), gives T.ntin text (in 36 
lines) of no. (4); Hymns Ancient and Modern, historical ed. 
(London, 1909), nos. 72, 82, for Latin and English texts, musical 
BcttiniB^s, and comment on (2) and (4V The official or " typical” 
melodies for the four hymns will bo found in the Antiphnnary now 
passing through the Vatican press. No. 2 (p. 213) and no. 4 (p, 
192) have appewred in proof sEeets (1911). 

H. T. Hbnbt. 
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QuierEy, Councils of (Kierzy, Carisiaoum). 
Several councils were held at Quierzy, a royal resi- 
dence under the Carlo vingians, but now an insignifi- 
cant vill^e on the Oise in the French Department 
of Aisne. The synod of September, 838, ordered the 
monks of Saint Calais in the Diocese of Le Mans to 
return to their monastery, from which they falsely 
claimed to have been expelled by their bishop. It 
also condemned some of the liturgical opinions of 
Amalarius of Metz (q. v.). The two succeeding 
councils, held respectively in 849 and 853, dealt with 
Gottschalk (q. v.) and his peculiar teaching respect- 
ing predestination. The first of these meetings sen- 
tenced the recalcitrant monk to corporal castigation, 
deposition from the priestly office and imprisonment; 
his books were to be burned. At the second synod 
the famous four decrees or chapters {CapituUi) drawn 
up by llincrnar (q. v.) on the jiredestination question 
were published. They asserted: (1) the predestina- 
tion of some to salvation, and, in consequence of 
Divine foreknowledge, tlie doom of others to everlast- 
ing punishment; (2) the remedy for the evil ten- 
dencies of free will througli grace; (3) the Divine in- 
tention of saving all men; (4) the fact of universal 
redemption. The council held in February, 857, 
aimed at suppressing the disorders then so prevahmt 
in the kingdom of Charles the Bald. The synod of 
858 was attended by the bishops who remained loyal 
to Charles Iho Bald during the invasion of his <io- 
minions by Louis the German. It addressed a firm 
but conciliatory letter to the invader stating its at- 
titude towards him for the intentions which he ex- 
pressed, but which his actions belied. 

Hefelk-Leclkrq, llistoire dea concilea, IV (Paris. 1911), i, 
101-3, 150-6, 197-9, 212, 214-5, good bibliography. 

N. A. Weber. 

Quiet, Prayer of. — The Prayer of Quiet is re- 
garded by all writers on mystical theology as one of 
the degrees of contemplation. It has to be dis- 
tinguished therefore from meditation and from af- 
fective prayer. It holds an intermediary place be- 
tween the latter and the prayer of union. As the 
name implies the prayer of quiet is that in which 
the soul experiences an ext raordinary peace and rest, 
accompanied by delight or pleasure in contemplating 
God as present. In this prayer God gives to the 
soul an intellectual knowledge of His presence, and 
makes it feel that it is really in communication with 
Him, although He ' does this in a somewhat obscure 
manner. The manifestAtion increases in distinct- 
ness, as the union with God becomes of a higher 
order. This mystic gift cannot be acquired, because 
it is supernatural. It is God Himself who makes His 
presence felt in the inmost soul. The certain sight 
of God therein obtained is not the same as the light 
of faith, though it is founded upon faith. The 
^ft of wisdom is especially employed in this degree, 
as it is in every degree of contemplation. According 
to Scaramelli the office of this gift, at least to a certain 
extent, is to render God present to the soul and so 
much the more present as the gift is more abundant. 
Some authors say that this is not to be understood 
of the ordinary gift of wisdom which is necessarily 
connected with sanctifying grace and is possessed by 
every ju.st man, but of wisdom as one of the charismata 
or extraordinary graces of the Holy Ghost, specially 
granted to privileged souls. 

(p At first the prayer of quiet is given from time 
to time only and then merely for a few minutes. (2) 
It takes place when the soul has already arrived at the 
prayer of recollection and silence, or what some authors 
call the prayer of simplicity. (3) A degree of prayer 
is not a definite state excluding reversions to former 
states. (4) A time often comes when the prayer of 
quiet is not only very frequent but habitual. In this 
case it occurs not only at the time set for prayer, but 
«yery time that the thoufdit of God presents itself. 


(6) Even then it is subject to interruptions and al- 
terations of intensity, sometimes strong and some- 
times weak. 

The prayer of quiet does not entirely impede the 
exercise of the faculties of the soul. The will a^ione 
remains captive. The intellect and memory appear 
to have greater activity for the things of God in this 
state, but not so much for worldly alTairs. They may 
even escape the bounds of restraint and wander on 
strange and useless thoughts, and yet the will, at- 
tracted by the charm of the Divine presence, con- 
tinues its delights, not wholly in a passive way, but 
capable of eliciting fervent affections and aspirations. 
As to the bodily senses St. Francis de Sales t(41s us 
that persons during the prayer of quiet can hear and 
remember things said near them; and, qiu^ting St. 
Teresa, he observes that it is a spetnes of superstition 
to be so icalous of our repose as to refrain from cough- 
ing, and almost from breathing for fear of losing it. 
God who is the author of this peace will not deprive 
us of it for unavoidable bodily motions, or even for 
involuntary wanderings of the imagination. The 
spiritual fruits arc, interior peace which remains after 
the time of prayer, profound humility, aptil ude and a 
disposition for spiritual duties, a heavenly light in the 
intellect, and stability of the will in goodness. It is 
by such fruits true mystics may be discerned and dis- 
tinguished from false mystics. 

St. Tbhbba, The Way of Perfection; Idem. The Interior 
Caatfei; St. John ok the Crobh, The Obscure Ninhl; Idem, Ascent 
of Mount Carmel; St. Francis de Sales. Treatise on the Love of 
God; PouiiAiN, The Graces of Interior Prayer (lAimlon, 1910). 

A. Devine. 

Qtli6ti8m (Lat. quiesy quietus^ piissivity) in the 
broaicst sense is the doctrine whi(;h declares that 
man’s highest perfection consists in a sort of psychical 
self-annihilation and a consequent absorption of the 
soul into the Divine Essence even during the present 
life. In the state of “ciuictude” the mind is wholly 
inactive; it no longer thinks or wills on its own ac- 
count, but remains passive while God acts within it. 
Quietism is thus generally speaking a sort of false 
or exaggerated mysticism (q. v.), which under the 
guise of the loftiest spirituality contains erroneous 
notions which, if consistently followed, would prove 
fatal to morality. It is fostered by Pantheism and 
similar theories, and it involves peculiar notions con- 
cerning the Divine co-operation in human acts. 
In a narrower sense Quietism designates the mystical 
element in the teaching of various sects whi(;h have 
sprung up within the Church, only to be cast out sis 
heretical. In some of these the Quietistic teaching 
has been the conspicuous error, in others it has been 
a mere corollary of more fundamental erroneous do(!- 
trine. Quietism finally, in the strictest acceptation 
of the term, is the doctrine put forth and defended 
in the seventeenth century by Molinos (q. v.) and 
Petrucci. Out of their teaching developed the l(‘ss 
radical form kiy)wn as Scmiquictism, who.se principal 
advocates were iF^nelon (q. v.) and Madame Chiyon 
(q."*v.). All these varieties of Quietism insist with 
more or less emphasis on interior passivity as the 
esSRntial condition of perfection; and all have been 
proscribed, in very explicit terms, by the Church. 

In its essential features Quietism is a charac- 
teristic of the religions of India. Both Pantheistic 
Brahminism and Buddhism aim at a sort of self- 
annihilation, a state of indifference in which* the soul 
enjoys an imperturbable tranquillity. And the means 
for bringing this about is the recognition of one’s 
identity with Brahma, the all-god, or, for the Budd- 
hist, the quenching of desire and the consequent at- 
tainmdit of Nirvana* incompletely in the present life, 
but completely after death. Among the Greeks the 
Quietistic tendency is represAited by thd Stoics. Along 
with Pantheism, which characterizes their theory of 

le world, they present in their dirdOeut an ideal which 
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veoallfl the indifference aimed at by the Oriental mys- 
tics. The wise man is he who has become independent, 
uid free from all derire. According to some of the 
Itoics, the sage may indulge in the lowest kind of 
enau^ty, so far as the body is concerned, with- 
out incurring the least dehlcmcnt of his soul. The 
Neoplatonists (q. v.) held that the One gives rise to 
the Nou 8 or Intellect, this to the world-soul, and this 
again to individual souls. These, in consequence of 
their union with matter, have forgotten their Divine 
origin. Hence the fundamental principle of morality 
is the return of the soul to its source. The supreme 
destiny of man and his highest happiness consists 
in rising to the contemplation of the One, not by 
thoufd^t but by ecstasy (I#f<rTo<rtf). 

The origin of these Quictistic tendencies is r^t hard 
to discover. However strongly the Pantheistic con- 
ception of the world may appeal to the philosophic 
mind, it cannot do away with the obvious data of ex- 

E crience. To say that the soul is part of the Divine 
eing or an emanation from Grod enhances, apparently, 
the dignity of man; but there still remains the fact 
that passion, desire, and moral evil make human life 
anything but Divine. Hence the craving for deliver- 
ance and peace which can be obtained only by some 
sort of withdrawal from action and from dependence 
on external things, and by a consequent immersion, 
more or less completcj in the Divine being. These 
aberrations of Mysticism continued even after the 
preaching of Christianity had revealed to mankind 
the truth concerning God, the moral order, and human 
destiny. Gnosticism (q. v.), especially the Antino- 
mian School, looked for salvation in a sort of intuitive 
knowledge of the Divine which emancipated the 
“spiritual” from the obligations^ of the moral law. 
The same Quietistic tendency appears in the teaching 
of the Euchites, or Mcssalians (q. v.), who main- 
tained that prayer frees the body from passion and 
the soul from evil inclination, so that sacraments and 
penitential works are useless. They were condemned 
at the Synod of Side in PamphiUa (383) and at 
Ephesus (431). The Bogomili (q. v.) of the later 
Middle Ages were probably their lineal descendants. 

Medieval Quietism is further represented in the 
vagaries of Hesychasm (q. v.), according to which the 
supreme aim of life on earth is the contemplation of 
the uncreated light whereby man is intimately united 
with God. The means for attaining to such con- 
templation are prayer, complete repose of body and 
will, and a process of auto^uggejtion. Among the 
errors of the Deguines (q. v.) and Deghards eon- 
demned by the Council of Vienne (1311“‘12) are the 
propositions: that man in the present life can attain 
such n degree of perfection as to become utterly im- 
peccable; that the “perfect” have no need to fast or 
pray, but may freely grant the body whatsoever it 
craves; that they arc not subject to any human au- 
thority or bound by the precepts of the Church (see 
Dcnzingcr-Bannwart, 471 sqq.). Sipiilar exaggerar 
tions on the part of the Fraticelli (q. v.) led to their 
condemnation by John XXIX in 1317 (Denzinger- 
Bannwart, 484 sqq.). The same pope in 1329 pro- 
scribed aniong the errors of Meister Eckhart (q. %.) 
the assertions that (prop. 10) we are totally trans- 
formed into God just as in the sacrament the bread 
is changed into the Body of Christ; that (14) since 
God wills, that I should have sinned I do not wish that 
I had not sinned; that (18) we should bring forth the 
fruit not of external actions, which do not mal^ us 

good, ’ - ’ 

the 1 

601 sqq.). , ^ 

Quite in accord \rith their Pantheistic principleB, 
the Brethren and Sisters of the Free Spirit (thirt^nth 
to fifteenth century) helcf that they who have reached 
perfection, i. e. comfdete absorption in God, have no 
need of external worship, of sacraments, or of prayer 
XII,--39 


1, but of internal actions which are wrought by 
Father abiding within us (Denzinger-Bannwart, 
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they owe no obedience to any law, since their will is 
identical with God’s will; and they may indulge their 
carnal desires to any extent without staining the soul. 
This is also substantially the teaching of^the Illu- 
minati (Alumbrados), a sect that disturbed Spain 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

It was the Spaniard Michael de Molinos who de- 
veloped Quietism in the strictest sense of the term. 
From his writings, especially from his “Dux spiri- 
tualis” (Rome, 1675), sixty-eight propositions were 
extracted and condemned by Innocent XI in 1687 
(Denzinger-Bannwart, 1221 sqq.). The key-note of 
the system is contained in the nrst proposition: man 
must annihilate his powers and this is the inward way 
(via interna) ; in fact, the desire to do anything actively 
is offensive to God and hence one must abandon onc' 
self entirely to God and thereafter remain as a lifeless 
body (prop. 2). By doing nothing the soul anni- 
hilates itself and returns to its source, the essence of 
God, in which it is transformed and divinized, and 
then God abides in it (.5). In this inward way, the 
soul has not to think either of reward or of punish- 
ment, of heaven or hell, of death or eternity, it must 
not concern itself about its. own state, its defects, or 
its progress in virtue; having once resigned its will to 
God it must let Him work out llis will without any 
action of the soul itself (7-13). He who has thus 
committed himself entirely to God must not ask any- 
thing of God, or render thanks to Him; must take no 
account of temptations nor offer any active resistance; 
“and if nature be stirred one must permit its stirring 
because it is nature” (14-17). In prayer one must 
not use images or discursive thought, but must remain 
in “obscure faith” and in quiet, forgetting eve^ dis- 
tinct thought of the Divine attributes, abiding in 
God’s presence to adore, love, and serve Him. but 
without producing any acts because with these God is 
not pleased. Whatever thoughts arise during prayer, 
even though they be impure or against faith, if they 
are not voluntarily encouraged nor voluntarily ex- 
pelled but are suffered with indifference and resigna- 
tion, do not hinder the prayer of faith but rather 
enhance its perfection. He who desires sensible de- 
votion is seelcing not God but himself; indeed, every 
sensible effect experienced in the spiritual life is 
abominable, filthy, unclean (18-20). 

No preparation is required before Communion nor 
thanki^iving after other than that the soul remain in 
its usual state of passive resignation; and the soul 
must not endeavour to arouse in it^lf feelings of 
devotion. Interior souls resign themselves, in silence, 
to God; and the more thorough their resignation the 
more do they realize that they are unable to recite 
even the “Pater Noster”. They should elicit no acts 
of love for the Blessed Virgin or the saints or the 
Humanity of Christ, because, as these arc all sensible 
objects, love for them is also sensible. External 
works are not necessary to sanctification, and peni- 
tential works, i. e. voluntaiy mortification, should be 
cast off as a grievous ancf useless burden (32-40). 
God permits the demon to use “violence” with certain 
perfect souls even to the point of makjng them per- 
form carnal actions either alone or with other persons. 
When these onsets occur, one must make no effort 
but let the demon have his way. Scruples and doubts 
must be set aside. In particular, these things are not 
to-be mentioned in confession, because by not confes- 
sing them the ^ul overcomes the demon, acquires a 
“treasure of peace”, and attains to closer union with 
God (41-52). The “inward way” has nothing to do 
with confession, confessors, cases of conscience, theol- 
ogy, or philosophy.- Indeed, God sometimes makes 
it impossible for souls who are advanced in perfection 
to go to confession, and suppli^ them with as much 
grace as they would receive in the Sacrament of 
penance. The inward way leads on to a state in 
which passion is exUnguished, sin is no mofe, sense is 
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deadened, and the eoul, willing only what God wills, 
enjoys an impertiirbable peace: thb is the mystic 
death. They who pursue this path must obey their 
superiors 0||itwardly; even the vow of obedience taken 
by religious extends onl^ to outward actions, only God 
and the director enter into the soul’s interior. To say 
that the soul in its interior life ^ould be governed by 
the bishop is a new and very ridiculous doctrine; for 
on hidden things the Church passes no judgment 
(55-68). 

From this summary it is readily seen why the 
Church condemned Quietism. Nevertheless, these 
doctrines had found adherents even in the higher 
ranks of the clergy, such as the Oratorian, Pietro 
Matteo Petnicci (1636-1701), who was made Bishop 
of Jesi (1681), and raised to the cardinalate (1686). 
His works on Mysticism and the spiritual life were 
criticized by the Jesuit Paolo Segneri, and a con- 
troversy ensued which resulted in an examination 
of the whole question by the Inquisition, and the 
proscription of fifty-four propositions taken from 
eight of Petrucci’s writings (1688). He submitted 
at once, resided his bishopric in 1696^ and was ap- 
pointed by Innocent XII Apostolic visitor. Other 
leaders of the Quietist movement were: Joseph 
Beccarelli of Milan,' who retracted before the In- 
quisition at Venice in 1710; Fran 9 ois Malaval, a 
blind layman of Marseilles (1627-1719); and es- 
pecially the Bamabite Fran 9 ois Lacombe, the 
director of Mme. Guyon, whose views were embraced 
by F6nelon. 

The doctrine contained in F4nelon’s ^^Explication 
des Maximes des Saints” was suggested by the teach- 
ings of Molinos, but was less extreme in its principles 
and less dangerous in its application; it is usually des- 
ignated as ^miquietism. The controversy between 
Bossuet and F^nelon has already been noticed (see 
F^NEXiON). The latter submitted his book to the Holy 
See for examination, with the result that t went v-three 
propositions extracted from it were condemned by In- 
nocent XII in 1699 (Denzinger-Bannwart, 1327 sqq.). 
According to F4nelon, there is an habitual state of the 
love of God which is wholly pure and disinterested, 
without fear of punishment or d^ire of reward. 
In this state the soul loves God for His own sake — not 
to gain merit, perfection, or happiness by loving Him; 
this is the contemplative or unitive life (Props. 1, 2). 
In the state of holy indifference^ the soul has no longer 
any voluntary deliberate desire in its own behalf 
except on those occasions in which it does not faith- 
fully co-operate with all the grace vouchsafed to it. 
In that state we seek nothing for ourselves, all for 
God; we desire salvation, not as our own deliverance 
or reward or supreme interest, but simply as some- 
thing that God is pleased to will and that He would 
have us desire for His sake (4-6). The self-abandon- 
ment which Christ in the Gospel requires of us is 
simply the renunciation of our own interest, and the 
extreme trials that demand the exercise ox this re- 
nunciation are temptations whereby God would 
purif 3 r our love, without holding out to us any hope 
even in regard to our eternal welfare. In such trials 
the soul, by a reflex conviction that do^ not reach its 
innermost depths, may have the invincible persuasion 
that it is justly reprobated by God. In this in- 
voluntary despair it accomplishes the absolute sacri- 
fice of its own interest in regard to eternity and loses 
all interested hope; but in its higher and most inwi^ 
acts- it never loses perfect hope which is the disin- 
terested desire of obtaining the IMvine promises (7-12). 
While meditation consists in discurrive acts, there is a 
state of contemplation so sublime and perfect that it 
becomes habitual, i. e. whenever the soul pr^, 
its prayer is contemplative, not discursive, and it 
needs not to return to methodical meditation (15- 
16). In the passive state the soul exercises all the 
vi^es withbut adverting to the fact that they are 


virtues; its only thought is to do what God wills: 
it desires even . love, not as its own perfection# and 
happiness, but simply in so far as love is what God 
asks of us (18-19). In confession the trani^ormed 
soul should detest its sins and seek forgiveness not 
as its own purification and deliverance but as some- 
thing that God wills and that He would have us 
will for His glory (20). Though this doctrine of pure 
love is the evangelical perfection recognized in the 
whole course of tradition, the earlier directors of souls 
exhorted the multitude of the just only to practices 
of interested love proportioned to the graces bestowed 
on them. Pure love alone constitutes the whole in- 
terior life and is the one principle and motive of all 
actions that ai-e deliberate and meritorious (22-23). 

While ^ese condemnations showed the determined 
attitude of the Church against Quietism both in its 
extreme and in its moderate form, Protestantism con-> 
tain^ certain elements which the Quietist might have 
consistently adopted. The doctrine of justification 
by faith alone, i. e. without good works, accorded 
very well with Quietistic passivity. In the “visible 
Church” as proposed by the Keformers, the Quietist 
would have found a congenial refuge from the con- 
trol of ecclesiastical authority. And the attempt to 
make the religious life an affair of the individual soul 
in its direct dealings with God was no less Protestant 
than it was Quietistic. In particular, the rejection, 
in part or in whole, of the sacramental system, would 
lead the devout Protestant to a Quietist attitude. 
As a matter of fact, traces of Quietism are found in 
early Methodism and Quakerism (the “inward 
light”). But in its later developments Protestantism 
has come to lay emphasis on the active, rather than 
the inert, contemplative life. Whereas Luther main- 
tained that faith without work suffices for salvation, 
his successors at the present day attach little im- 
portance to dogmatic belief, but insist much on “re- 
ligion as a life , i. e. as action. The Catholic teach- 
ing avoids such extremes. The soul indeed, assisted 
by Divine grace, can reach a high degree of contem- 
plation, of detachment from created things and of 
spiritual union with God. But such perfection, far 
from leading to Quietistic passivity ancl Subjectivism, 
implies rather a more earnest endeavour to labour 
for God’s glory, a more thorough obedience to lawful 
authority and above all a more complete subjugation 
of sensuous inmulse and tendency. 

Hilgerb, Zur Bibliographie de$ Quieitsmua in CentralblaU /. 
liibliothekatoeaen (Leipzig. 1907), 24; Hkppe, Geach, der quietist, 
Myatik inderkath. Kirche (Berlin, 187.*5, Protestant view) ; Nicx>le, 
Rffutation dea principalea erreura daa ^ietiatea (Paris, 1605); 
BnuNETiisRE, La querelle du guiSliame (Paris, 1882); Bigelow, 
Molinoa the Quietiat (New York, 1882) ; Vauouan, iloura with the 
Myatiea (London, 1856; New York, 189.3); Hilgerb, Der Index 
d. verbotenen BUeher (Freiburg, 1904) ; Gennaki, De falao mya^ 
ciamo (Rome, 1907) : Paquier, La Quietiame in Revue du ClergS 
frangaia,. LIX (1909) , 257 sq. : Poulain, The Gracea of Interior 
Prayer (tr. London, 191 1) , with bibliography ; see also bibliography 
under Ienblok; Quyor; Molinos. 

E. A. Pace. 

Quigley, Jamea Edward. See Chicago, Arch- 
diocese OF. 

Quignfinei. See QuiFIones, Francis. 

Qtfilon, Diocese of (Quilonensis), in India on the 
Malabar coast, suffragan of Verapoly, comprises the 
southern half of the native state of Travancore, and 
the British territories of Tangacherry and Anjengo. 
It stretches from the northern branch of the River 
Ranee down to Cape Comorin, is bounded on the east * 
by theP slope of the Ghauts^ and on the west by the 
Indian Ocean, on the coast of which, however, there is 
one narrow strip belonging to the Diocese of Cochin. 
Out of a^total population of 1,600.000, the Catholics 
number 116,090, having 161 churches and 29 chapels, 
served by 59 priests, of whom 17 are Discalced Carme- 
lite Fathers from various proVinces of Europe, ‘the 
.rest being native clergy. The bishop’s residehc^ 
ci||hedral, and the preparatory seminary with 32 
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students are all at Quilon, and there are 9 candidates 
for thei)rieflthood at Kandy Seminary, CJeylon. 

History. — ^Down to 1838 the territory comprised 
by this diocese formed part of the Padroado Diocese 
of Oochin (see Cochin, Diocese of). In that year, 
by the Brief “ Malta Praeclaro”, jurisdiction was with- 
drawn from the See of Cochin, and this portion of its 
territory was placed under the Vicar Apostolic of Mala- 
bar (Verapoly). In 1845 its separation into a distinct 
vicariate was decreed by the Holy See. This arrange- 
ment was effected in 1853, and on the establishment 
of the hierarchy in 1886 it was finally elevatecl into an 
episcopal see, suffragan to Verapoly. 

List of prelates (all Carmelites) : — 

Bernardino Baccinelli of St. Teresa, pro-vicar 
Apostolic, 1845-53; 

Bernardino Pontanova of St. Agnes, noimnated 
1853 but died shortly after; 

Maurice of St. Albert, nominated 1854 but died 
shortly after; 

Charles Hyacinth Valerga, 1854r-64; 

Marie Ephrem Garrelon, 1866-68; 

Ildephonsus Borgna, 1871-83; 

Ferdinand Maria Ossi, 1883, became first bishop in 
1887, died 1905; 

Aloysius Maria Benziger, present bishop from 
1905. 

Religious Communities. — Discalced Carmelite 
missionaries, 17; Convent of Discalced Carmelites at 
Trivandrum, 5 fathers; Sisters of the I'hird Order 
Apostolic of Our Lady of Mount Carmel, 37 (of whom 
five are Europeans) and 2 novices, for the education 
of girls and the care of orphans, with convents at 
Trivandrum, Quilon, and Tangacherry; Missionary 
Canonesses of St. Augustine, 14 European si.sters and 
13 native lay sisters, for the education of girls and 
the care of orphans, with convents at Mulagamude, 
Cape Comorin, and Nagercoil; Sisters of the Holy 
Cross (from Menzingen), 9 sisters, for nursing the 
sick in government hospitals at Trivandrum and 
Quilon; Sisters of the Holy and Immaculate Heart 
of Mary (from Pondicherry), 8 sisters, 3 novices, and 
5 postulants, for instruction of girls in vernacular 
schools, with convent and novitiate at Cagneracode. 

Boys^ Schools. — The Children’s Friend Normal 
School, Quilon, for training Malayalam school- 
masters, with 59 students; St. Francis’s Normal 
School, Nagercoil, for training Tamil schoolmasters, 
with 72 students; St. Joseph’s English High School, 
Trivandrum, with 633 pupils; St *Aloysius’s English 
High School, Quilon, with 413 pupils. 

Girus’ Schools. — Under Sisters of Third Order 
of Carmel: Holy Angels’ Convent, Trivandrum, 
boarding establishment with 32 boarders, English 
high school with 435 pupils, industrial and technical 
school with 37 pupils; St. Joseph’s Convent, Ouilon, 
boarding establishment with 27 boarders, English 
middle school with 173 pupils, industrial school with 
37 pupils; Convent of Our Lady of ^ Mount Carmel, 
Tangacherry, boarding establishnibnt with 15 
boarders, English middle school with 71 in the Eng- 
lish and 39 in the Malayalam department, industrial 
school with 31 pupils. ^ 

Under Canonesses of St. Augustine: Convent of 
the Holy Infant Jesus, Mulagamude, vernacular 
school with 350 pupils, industrial school with 276 
pupils, besides 1250 outdoor lace-workers; Convent 
of the Ifiimaculate Conception, Cape Comorin, ver- 
nacular and industrial spools with 120 pupils; 
St. Joseph’s School, Nagercoil, with 200 pupils. 

Under Sisters of the Holy Heart of Mary: Blessed 
Margaret’s Home, Cagneracode, vernacular school 
with 60 pupils. • • 

Besides tnese there are two mixed schools, viz., St. 
Joseph’s Middle English School, Anjengo, with 173 
pupils; St. IjCo’s vernacular middle school, Teko- 
karay, with 113 pupils. In other places, 132 ver- 


nacular primary schools with 7060 pupils. Total 
number of schools in the diocese, 144; tot al of pupils, 
10,857. 

Charitable Institutions. — Orphanage for boys 
at Mulagamude, with 15 inmates; Hol>* Angels’ 
Orphanage, for girls, Trivandrum, with 83 inmates; 
St. Joseph’s Orphanage, for girls, Quilon, with 47 
inmates; Mount Carmel Orphanage, for girls, 
Tangacherry, with 21 orphans; Infant Jesu.s Or- 
phanjxge, Mulagamude, with 276 inmate.s, foundling 
home and widows’ home; dispensary at Mula- 
gamude; nursing department in general hospital, 
Trivandrum, women and children’s hos])ital, UVivan- 
drum, and (listrict hospital, (Juilon, under Sisters of 
the Iloly Cross. 

Madras Catholic Directory (1910). 

Ernest R. Hull. 


Quimper, Diocese of (Cori80pitbnsi.s), includes 
the Department of Kinislere; as re-established by the 
Concordat of 1802 it embraces a large portion of the 
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ancient Diocese of Quimper, also known as the Dio- 
cese of Cornouaillcs, the whole of the Diocese of St. 
Pol de Leon, and a small part of the Dioceses of 
Treguier and Vannes. From 1802 to 1859 it was 
suffragan of Tours, and since 1859 it has been a 
suffragan of Rennes. 

I. 13iocese of Quimper. — We have two versions 
of the catalogue of the bishops of Quimper: one in the 
Cartulary of QuimperM, of the twelfth century; the 
other preserved in a Quimper cartulary of the fif- 
teenth century. Both mention a St. Conmtinus as 
first Bishop of Quimper; his biography is of very late 
origin. Nothing accurate is known about him, but 
he is supposed- by some to have been ordained by St. 
Martin in the fourth century, while others claim that 
he was a sixth-century monk. Duchesne has proved 
that the Diocese of Quimper must have been repre- 
sented at the Council of Angers (453) by one of the 
four prelates, Sarmatio, Chariato, Rumoridiis, and 
Viventius, and at the Council of Vannes (c. 465) by 
one of the two prelates Albiniis and Liberatus. He 
puts little credence in the traditions that make St. 
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Gonoganus (Goennoc) or St. Allorus (Alori) succes- 
sors of St. Corentinus. Among the bishops mav be 
mentioned: Philippe de La Cnainbre, Cardinal de 
Boulogne (154&-50); Nicholjis Cajotan (1560-60); 
Cardinal fie Sermonetta, in 15t36. 

II. Diocese op St. Pol de L^ON.-^The Christian 
religion seems to have been preached in L5on twenty 
years before the evangelization of Comouaille, but 
ancient Breton chronology is very uncertain. The 
legend of St. Paul Aurelian, written in 884, shows that 
the Breton monks believed the See of L6on had li^en 
founded in the Merovingian epoch. Paul Aurelian, 
a Gallic monk, founder of monasteries at Ouessant on 
the north-west coast of Brittany and on the Island 
of Batz, was believed to have founded in an abandoned 
fort a monastery which gave origin to the town of St. 
Pol de L6on, afterwards the seat of a diocese. Ho 
was the first titular of the see, a wonder-worker and 
prophet, and was held to have died in 575 at the age 
of 140 years, after having been assisted in his labours 
by three successive coadjutors. Some of the legends 

ve the names of three saints among his successors: 

olvinus (Goulven), Tenenanus (Thenenan), and 
Guesnoveus (Gouesnon). Duchesne accepts as cer- 
tain that the monastery of Li6on was founded by Paul 
Aurelian during the sixth century. As for the see it 
would appear that the civitas of the Ossismi, to which 
the territory of Li6on belonged, was represented at the 
Council of Angers (453) and of Vannes (c. 465) by a 
bishop; but the chief town of that civitas (afterwards 
known as Carhaix) was soon after included in the 
Diocese of Quimper; and this ancient Diocese of the 
Ossismi, from which the chief town in the civitas was 
thus cut off, was translated to St. Pol de L6on at an 
uncertain date. Duchesne thinks that the Lithardus 
Uxomensis (not Oximensis) who assisted in 511 at the 
Council of Orleans was a Bishop of S6ez and not of 
L5on. It is at least certain that there are traces in 
history of a Diocese of L6on as far back as the middle 
of the ninth, century. 

Jean Frangois de La Marche, Bishop of St. Pol de 
L5on from 1772, took refuge in England in 1792, and 
organized material assistance for the 6migr6 clergy, 
as well as spiritual comfort for the French prisoners 
detained in England; he obtained a grant of the Castle 
of Winchester for the French priests, and gathered 
there no less than eight hundred of them. He died 
in 1806. 

The hermit, St. Ronan, a native of Ireland, often 
held to be one of the 350 bishops consecrated by St. 
Patrick, was in the fifth century one of the apostles 
of Comouailles and the neighbourhood around L5on. 
In his honour, every six years, on the second and third 
Sunday of July, the “Great Tromfinie” is held, an 
immense procession of fifteen or twenty^ thousand 
persons, through 5 parishes, halting at 12 improvised 
chapels. It was mainly the Dioceses of Quimper and 
St. Pol de L<!ion that saw the zeal of the great apostles 
of Brittany in the seventeenth century: the Domin- 
ican Michel Le Noblctz (1577-1652), who has been 
declared Venerable, native of Plou^emeau in the Dio- 
cese of Iw6on, and who preached the catechism in the 
churches and in the public squares with the help of 
symbolical painted charts; and his famous disciple, 
the Venerable Julien Maunoir, S.J. (1606-83), whose 
sermons were extremely popular. The Dominican 
Alben Le Grand, bom at Morlaix, assisted this great 
religious revival by his “Lives of the Saints of Brit- 
tany” (1636). Maunoir found time to publish a 
Breton dictionary, and some devotional works in 
Breton. He was the founder of Breton philology. 

The cornerstone of Quimper Cathedral was laid in 
1424^ but the building was still unfinished at the be- 
ranning of the sixteenth -century. When Alexander 
VI granted that church the same indulgences as could 
be gained at the Roman Jubilee, funds came in which 
allowed its completion. 


The Cathedral of St. Pol de L5on was built between 
the thirteenth and sixteenth centuries. The /shurch 
of Notre Dame de Creisker, in the same town, re- 
stored in the fourteenth century, has a belfry which 
the Bretons claim to be the handsomest in the worlds 
Formerly Quimperl5 had an important Benedictine 
abbey, Sainte Croix, founded in 1029, and where the 
Benedictines of St. Maur took up their residence in 
1665. It was suppressed by the Revolution. Brest, 
one of the great fortified harbours of France, is in the 
diocese. 

Among saints specially honoured in the diocese are 
St. Hiltutus (Iltut or Ydeuc), disciple of St. Cadoo 
and founder of the monastery of Lan-Tltut, where he 
had for disciples St. David, St. Gildas the Albanian, 
St. Samson, St. Magloirc; St. Guengalaenus (Gu5nol6), 
founder^and first Abbot of Ijandevennec, who died, 
according to some, about 448, according to others in 
532, or as others compute in 616; St. Gildas, founder 
and first Abbot of Rhuys and many other monasteries 
in Comouailles (sixth century); St. Guevroc, Arch- 
deacon of St. Pol de L6on, disciple of St. Tudgual, and 
founder of the church of Notre Dame de Creisker 
(sixth century); the hermit, St. ilervasus (sixth cen- 
tury); St. Melorius (Melar), a Breton prince, a vic- 
tim of a political conspiracy, and ^ honoured as a 
martyr (sixth century); the Cistercian St. Maurice 
(d. 1191), founder of the monastery of Carnoet; St. 
Jean Discalccat (d. 1349), founder of the convent of 
St. Francis at Quimper. 

IjC Coz (1740-1815), who under the Revolution as 
Archbishop of Rennes (1790-1802), was one of the 
mainstays of the constitutional schism, had pre- 
viously been principal of Quimper College. 

Among those bom in the Diocese of Quimper are: 
the Jesuit Bougeant (1690-1743), author of the “His- 
tory of the Treaty of Westphalia”; the Jesuit Har- 
douin (1646-1729); the critic Fr6ron (1719-71), who 
opposed Voltaire; Abb5 Legris Duval (1765-1819), 
who under the lie volution directed the “Congrega- 
tion” for a time, after having founded many charitable 
and philanthropic institutions. 

Tho principal shrines of the diocese are: Notre 
Dame de Folgoet, near l^sneven, a pilgrimage dating 
from 1419; Notre Dame dc Locmaria at Quimper, a 
church which dates from the eleventh century, when 
the Abbey Of Locmaria was founded by Count Alain 
Canihart (1013-40); Notre Dame de Rumengol, near 
Faou, a chapel founded 1500 years ago, replaced 
in 1536 by a larger church whore the unique reli- 
gious festivals known as “Great Pardons” take 
place. 

Before the application of the Associations Law 
(1901), there were in the diocese Jesuits, Benedictines 
of tho “Pierre qui viro”, and many teaching orders 
of brothers. An important religious community for 
women originated in tho diocese, the Religious de la 
Retraite du Sacr6-Cceur. In 1899 the religious con- 
gregations in the ,Diocese of Quimper had charge of 
1 foundling hosifital, 35 nurseries, 1 orphanage for 
boys, 9 orphanages for girls, 10 workrooms, 4 refuges, 
29 hospitskls, 166 district nursing houses, and 8 houses 
of igtreat. In 1905 there were in the Diocese of 
Quimper 773,614 inhabitants, 48 parishes, 262 auxil- 
iary parishes, and 280 curacies support^ by state 
funds. 

OaUia Christiana, nova (1856), XIV, 871-90; 971-1017, and 
instr., 189-208; 225-32; DucHBaNE, Pastes ipiseopaMx, II. 244-i 
66; 308-71; 387-88; Trbbvaux, UEqlise de BrUaane (Paria, 
1839); L*ivangilis(Uion du FinisUre in Btuletin de la 

SocUU acadSmigue de Brest (1007); Cartulaire de Quim-perU, ed. 
Maitrb and de Bbrthou (Paris, 1904); Le Men, Monographie 
de la Cathidrale de Quimper (Quimper, 1877); Wrmonoc, Vita 
Pauli AiKsliani, ed. Pr.AiNE, in Analecta BoUandiana (1882)f 
208-58; Cjuibsard, Vie de Saint-Paul de Lion de Bretagne d*apre% 
un manuscril de Pleury sur Loire in Revue Celtique (1883), 413-60; 
Lecurbux, Saint Pol de Lion (Paris^. 1909) ; Abguall, Architeo- 
ture bretonne, itude dee monuments du diocise de Quimper (Quim* 
per, 1904). 

^ Gborqbb Gotau. 
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Quin, Michael Joseph, originator of the** Dublin 
Review*', b. at Thurles, Co. Tipperary, Ireland, 1796; 
d. at Boulogne-sur-Mer, 19 Feb., 1843. Coming to 
London he was called to the Bar at Lincoln's Inn and 
while waiting for practice devoted himself to journal- 
ism. For the “ Morning Herald ” he wrote an account 
of his experiences in Spain during the latter part of 
1822 and the first four months of 1823. This he pub- 
lished in book-form as ** A Visit to Spain " (1823). In 
the following year he issued two translations, “Mem- 
oirs of Ferdinand VII and “A Statement of some of 
the principal events in the public life of Don Agustln 
de Iturbide”, He became editor of the “Monthly 
Review" in 182.5 and held that post for seven years. 
During this period he contributed many articles on 
foreign policy to the ‘‘Morning Chronicle", and edited 
“The Catholic Journal", a weekly newspaper which ran 
for one year only. Further travels in Hungary, Wal- 
lachia, Servia, and Turkey furnished him with mate- 
rial for a new book in 183.5, called “A Steam Voyage 
down the Danube", which was so successful that it 
was translated into French and German. But his 
most lasting work was the “Dublin Review", which h^ 
ever since remained t.he leading Catholic periodical in 
the British Isles. Of its first beginnings Cardinal 
Wiseman wrote: “ It was in 1836 that the idea of com- 
mencing a Catholic Quarterly was first conceived by 
the late lesimcd and excellent Mr. Quin, who applied 
to the illustrious O'Connell and myself to join in the 
undertaking". Quin became the editor and chief 
contributor, writing five articles in the first number 
and four in the second. But the enterprise was not 
remunerative. After two numbers he resigned the 
editorship^ being unable to devote so much time and 
trouble without financial advantage, but continued 
to contribute articles to succeeding issues. During 
1842 he edited “The Tablet"^ pending the disputes 
between Lucas and the pubhsliers. llis remaining 
works are: “The Trade of Banking in Pkigland" 
(1833); a pamphlet on the proposed abolition of local 
probate courts (1834); “Nourmahal, an Oriental 
Romance" (1838); “Petra”, translated from the 
French (1839), and “Steam Voyages on the Seine, 
the Moselle and the Rhine " (184.3). He married a 
daughter of Edward Wallis of Burton Grange, York, 
and had three daughters by her. 

Gillow, Bihl, Diet. Eng. Cath.^ 8. v.; Coopisn inDtc^ N<U. Biog., 
B. V.; Russell in Irish Monthly^ XXI, 80; Cahautelli in Dublin 
Review (April, 1890), 250 sqq. 

^ Edwin Burton. 

Quinctianus (Quintianus), Saints. — (1) Under 
the date of 1 April the present “ Roman Martyrology" 
mentions a saint of this name, together with a com- 
panion named Irenusus. In the “ Martyrologium 
Hieronymianum" the same saint is mentioned with 
three companions under the same date, the topo- 

f raphical note “in Asia Minor” being appended [ed. 

)e Rossi-Duchesne (38)]. We have no further infor- 
mation concerning these martyrs. % 

(2) A bishop Quinctianus, probably identical with 
the “episcopus Urcitanus", suffered martyrdom with 
several other confessors in Africa during the persecu- 
tion under the Vandal king, Huneric (476“84)* as 
related by Victor Vitensis (“De persecutione Van- 
dalica", I, xxix; II, xxviii; ed. Haim in “Mon. Germ. 
Hist.: Auct. antiq.", I, 8, 18). His feast is cele- 
brated on 23 May. In the “Martyrologium Hiero- 
nymianum" several othei» African martyrs of this 
name are mentioned on various other daytf, but 
nothing further is known of them. • 

(3) A long list of Christian martyrs from Catania 
in Sicily are found in the abov^-mentioned ingrtyrol- 
ogy [ed. cit., (3)1, and also in the present ‘‘Roman 
MartyrologV' on 31 December; among these occurs 
the name of a Saint Quinctianus. Concerning this 
whole group, however, we have no historical informa- 
tion. 


(4) In the list of Roman confessors who languished 
in prison during the Decian persecution (a. d. 260) 
a certain Quinctianus also occurs (“Epist. Luciani 
ad Celerinum" inter Epist. Cypriani, XXJT, iii; ed. 
Hartel, II, .53.5). 

(5) The Synod of Agde (.506) was attended by a 
Quinctianus, then Bishop of Rodez. A native of 
Africa, he had fled from the Arians to Gaul, and 
been appointed Bishop of Rodez. During the war 
between the Franks and the West Goths, he was a 
zealous supporter of Chlodwig I. He was, therefore, 
compelled to leave the territory of the West Got hs, 
and proceetled to Auvergne, where he was hospitably 
received by Bishop Euphrasius. King Theodoric I 
appointed Quinctianus successor to St. Apollinarius, 
Bishop of Clermont, (^n the death of the latter, 
Quinctianus succeeded to the See of Clermont, which 
he occupied until his death on 13 November, 52.5 or 
526. His feast is celebrated on this date, except at 
Rodecs, where it is kept on 14 June. In the “Roman 
Martyrology" his name stands under both dates. 

Conaiilt GiieaoiiY of Tourh, Vita: patrum, cd. Knuseii in 
Mon. (term. Hist.: Script, rer. Meroving., I, 673 sq.; Idem, Hisior, 
Francor.^ II, xxxvi and jmssim; Ducuessb, Fasles 6piscopauz 
de Vaneienne Gaule, II (Paris, 1900), 35, 40. 

J. P. KlRSCn. 

Quifiones (Qutgnonbz), Francis, cardinal, b. in 
the Kingdom of Leon, Spain, c. 1482; d. at Veroli, 
Italy, 5 Nov., 1540. He was the son of Diego Fer- 
nandez de Quifion(\s, Count of Luna, was educated as 
a page of Cardinal Ximenes, and at the age of sixteen 
entered the Order of Friars Minor in the convent of 
Los Angeles (Spain), taking the name of Francis of the 
Angels (1498). Having completed his studies, he 
8ucce.ssively discharged all the various offices of his 
order its custos, commissary general, and minister 
general. In 1.521 he hiul obtained special permission 
and faculties from Leo X to go to the missions in 
America, together with Father Glapion, O.F.M., 
confessor of Charles V, but Glapion died in the same 
year, and Quiftones was elected commissary general 
of the Ultramontane Franciscans (1521-23). In the 
general chapter of the order at Burgos, in 1.523, he 
was elected minister general (1.523-27). As general, 
he visited the convents of Spain (1.523-25) and a 
great part of Italy and Belgium (1.52.5-27), promoted 
studies, maintained general discipline, and was not 
less active in behalf of missions. In 1.524 he sent 
twelve missionaries to Mexico, among them Father 
Juan Juarez, who later became the first bishop within 
the present territory of the United States. (See 
Engelhardt, “The Missions and Missionaries of Cali- 
fornia", San Francisco, 1908, I, 604.) 

After the sac/k of Rome and the imprisonment of 
Clement VII (May, 1.527), Quinones, who was dis- 
tantly relatcxi to Charles V, and also his confidant, 
seemetl the aptest man to effect the release of the 
pope, and a full reconciliation between him and the 
emperor. Ho was thrice sent to the emperor for this 
purpose, and his efforts were crowned with success by 
the deliverance of Clement (Dec., 1.527), and the 
treaties of Barcelona (1.528) and Cambrai (1529). 
As these embassies rendered his effective government 
of the order impossible, Quifiones renounced the 
generalship in December, 1.527, and in September of 
the following year he was created cardinal of the 
title of S. Croce in Gerusalemmc, hence his name 
“Cardinal of the Holy Cross". From 1.530 to 1533 
he was also Bishop of Coria, in Spain, and for a short 
time, in 1539, administrator of Acerno (Naples), but 
he was never Cardinal Bishop of Palestrina, as some 
authors assert. Cardinal Quifiones always occupied 
a distinguished position in the Sacred College and 
closely followed the movement of the Reformation in 
Germany. When Paul III contemplated assembling 
,a general council at Mantua, he sent (1536) the 
Cardinal of the Holy Cross to Ferdinand I, King of 
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the Rpmans and of Hungary, to promote that cause. 
The cardinal, however, did not live to see the opening 
of the Council of Trent in 1545. His body was brought 
from Veroli to Rome and buried in his titular church 
in a tomo which he had prepared for himself. 

Quifioncs left some legislative compilations for his 
order, but is best, known for his reform of the Roman 
Breviary undertaken by order of Clement VII (see 
Breviary: VI. Rejorrm ). 

Wadding, Antiales minorum, XVI, 2n(led.(Rome, 177{G), ad ann. 
1521, l.'>23, 1530, 15.30, 1510; Iukm, Hcript. Ord. Min. (Rome, 
1906), 91; Sdarm.ea, '<uf)plementum ad Scriplorea (Rome, 1908), 
297; OE Gubernatis, Orbia Scrapfiicus, I (Rninc, 1672), 205-15; 
Artukub a Monabteriu, Martyrologium FranHscanum (Paris, 
1653), 465; Ilierarchia cathoHca medii a;vi. III, edd. VAN Gituk- 
Bubbl (Mlinstor, 1910), 22, 70,- 105, 176; van dkn Haute, 
Breviarium hUtoricum ordinia Min. (Rome, 1777), .330-32; 
Gaudentiith, Heitrdue zur Kirchenoeschichle dea X VI. und XVII. 
Jahrhunderta (Bozen, 1880), S, n. 1, 34, 244, n. 1; d'Alcedo, La 
cardinal de Qniflonea el la tininie-Ligue (Bayonne, 1910). — For his 
reform of the Breviary, Arevau), Hymnodia hispanica (Rome. 
1786), 38.5-431; Haumkr, (teach, dea Breviera (Freiihurg im Br., 
189.5), 392-409; Batikfol., lliatoire du BrSviaire Romain (Paris, 
1911), 274-89; Ganquet-Bibhov, Edward VI and the Book of 
Common Prayer (London, 1890), 29 sqi}. 

LiVARiua Oliqer. 

Quinquagesima (fiftieth), the period of fifty days 
before Easter. It liegins with the Sunday before 
Ash Wednesday, called Dominica in QuiiKiuagesima 
or Esto Mihi from the beginning of the Introit of the 
Mass; it is a Sunday of the second class, and the 
colour of the Ma.ss and Office is violet. For many early 
Christians it was the beginning of the fast before 
Easter, hence called, as with the Syrians, Dom. in- 
gressus jejunii. For some, (^uinqiiagesima marked the 
time after which meat wiis forbidden and was there- 
fore called Dom. carnia prwiumf ad carries tollemUiSf 
carnmaUi; by the Poles, Ned. zapuslna. Since the.so 
regulations afToctod mainly the clergy, wo find the 
name camis privium sacerdotum and in Germany 
herren fasinacht. Where abstinence from meat began 
earlier, this Sunday introduced the time in which 
neither milk nor egg.s, etc. {ooa et Uwiidnia) were 
ailoweil, hence callcwl by the Greeks Dom. casei 
cornestrix et ovonim; Mcdchitcs, snblaticmis ovorum el ca- 
sei; Austrians, Kdse- or Milcfifaschingsonntagj Sonntag 
in der Butterwoche; Italiaas, de* latlicini; and Servians, 
heU poklade (white meats). The Slavs name it Ned. 
III. predpepelniZna, i. e. the third Sunday before Ash 
Wednesday; the Bohemians, Ned. II. po dciritnikUf 
i. e. the second Sunday after the ninth before Easter. 
In many places this Sunday and the next two days 
were used to prepare for Lent by a good confession; 
hence in England we find the names Shrove Sunday 
and Shrovetide. As the days before Lent wore fre- 
quently spent in merry-making, Benedict XIV by the 
Constitution “Inter Cetera” (1 Jan., 1748) intro-r 
duced a kind of Forty Hours* Devotion to keep the 
faithful from dangerous amusements and to make some 
reparation for sins committed. Quinquagesima also 
means the time between Easter and Pentecost, or 
from the Saturday after Easter to the Sunday after 
Pentecost; it is then called Quinquagesiina Paschce^ 
paschaliSf or IceUlim. 

Duchesne, Chriafinn Worahip (London, 1904), 244, 246; 
Rock, The Church of Our Fathers, IV (Lon«Ion, 1904), 70; Bin- 
TKBIM, DenkivUrdiakciten, V, 1, 1.56; Nildrs, Kal. Man.^ II; 
Benoer, Pastoral Theologie, III (Raiisbon, 1863), 197. 

Francis Mershman. 

Quintana, AonsTiN, missionary and Indian phi- 
lologist, b. at Antcvpiera, the capital of Oaxaca, Mex- 
ico, about 1660; d. at Oaxaca, 1734. He entered the 
Order of Preachers in that city in 1688, and was soon 
thereafter sent as missionary priest to the Mixe 
Indians of southern Oaxaca, among whom he laboured 
for twenty-eight years, mastering their difficult lan- 
guage to a degree never attained by any other white 
man. He was then appointed superior of the con- 
vent of Za(^avila, but on account of broken health was 
soon afterward retired to the main convent at Ante^ 
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^iiera, where he devoted the rest of his life to writings 
in the Mixe language. This being the earliest publica- 
tion in that language, in spite of age and infirmity, he 
made several journeys to Puebla, to supervise the 
making of special t 3 rpes. His most important work 
was a grammar and a series of articles on the principal 
articles of the Faith, under the title, “Institucidn cris- 
tiana, que conticne el Arte de la Lengua Mije etc.** 
(Puebla, 1729). (See also Mixe Indians.) 


II 


Bbristain y Souza, Biblioteca Hiapano- Americana SelentrionaL 
(Ameeameca, 1883). 

James Mooney. 


Quiricus and Julitta (Cirycus ^and Julitta), 
Saints, 'martyred under Diocletian. The names 
of the^ two martyrs, who in the early Church en- 
joyed a widespread veneration, are found in the 

Martyrologium Hieronymianum** (ed. De Rossi- 
Duchesne, 79) and also in the calendars and menolo- 
gics of the Greek and other Oriental Churches. Ac- 
cording to the Acts of their martyrdom, which ap- 
peared later, and a letter of the sixth century, Julitta 
fled with her thrce-months-old child, Quiricus, from 
Lycaonia, when the Maximinian persecution broke 
out there, to Isauria and thence to Tarsus in Cilicia. 
She suffered martyrdom in the last-named city after 
her child had first been killed before her eyes. The 
veneration of the two martyrs was common in the 
West at an early date, as is proved by the chapel 
dedicated to them in the Church of Santa Maria 
Antiqua at Romo, as well as by testimony from Gaul. 
Their relics are said to have been brought to the 
monastery of Saint-Amand (Elnonense rnonasterium) 
in the Diocese of Tournai. The feast is observed on 
16 June; in the Synaxarium of Constantinople it is 
set under the date of 15 July. 

Acta SS., Ill June, 23 nq.; Analecta Boll., I (1881), 102 aq.; 
Bibl. hagiogr. latina. I, 271 sq.; Bibl. Jiagiogr. grwca, 2nd cu., 
47; Bynaxarium ecclea. Conatantinopolitfmw, cd. Dblehayr 
(Brussels, 1902), 821 sq.; Ruhhforth. The Church of Santa 
Maria Antiqua in Papers of the British School at Rome, 1 (London, 
1902), 38 sqq. 

J. P. Kirscu. 

Quirinal. See Rome. 

Quirini (Quehini), Angelo Maria, cardinal and 
scholar, b. at Venice, 30 March, 1680; d. at Brescia, 
6 January, 1755. In 1696 he entered the Benedictine 
Order at Florence, and was appointed professor of 
Sacred Scripture in his monastery in 1705. Five 
years later he stdrted on an educational journey 
through Germany, the Netherlands. England, and 
France. In 1718 the pope appointed him a member 
of the commission instituted for the revision of the 
Greek liturgical books, and in 1723 named him Bishop 
of Corfu. A few years later Quirini was transferred 
to the Bishopric of Brescia and elevated to the car- 
dinalate. He was placed at the head of the Vatican 
Library in 1730, and became subsequently prefect of 
the Congregation of the Index. He was elected a 
member of the Vienna Academy of Sciences in 1747 
and of the Berlin Academy the following year. About 
this time his opposition to the proposed reduction in 
thff number of holy days involved him in a controversy 
with Muratori, which lasted until Rome enjoined 
silence on both parties in 1750. His part in the dis- 
cussions concerning the Patriarchate of Aquilcia re- 
sulted in his enforced retirement from Rpme the 
following year. Quirini generously contributed from 
his iJbrsonal means to the relief of the financial needs 
of the German missionary districts. His writings 
include works on the liturgy and history of the Greek 
Churc^, the history qf the papacy (Paul 11), and that 
of Corfu and Brescia. They also include an edition 
of Cardinal Pole's correspondence (Brcq^ia, 1744-57). 

Baubbidlart, De Card, (Quirini vita et operibua (Paria, 1889); 
Chalmbbs, Bwgraphical DuAionary (London. 1816), a. v. 

A N. A. Wbbbr. 
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Quiiinius, Census of. See Chronology, Bibli- 
cal., 

QlllrinuB, Saints. — Several martyrs of this name 
arc mentioned in the “ Marty rologium Hierony- 
mianum” and in the historical Martyrologics of the 
early Middle Ages, and the feasts of these saints are 
still to be found in the catalogue of saints of the 
Homan Church. 

(1) . — According to the legendary Acts of the 
martyrs St. Maris and St. Martha, a Homan martyr 
Quirinus (Cyrinus) was buried in the Catacomb of 
Pontian. However, the Itineraries to the graves of 
the Homan martyrs do not mention him. His feast 
is celebrated on 25 March. Perhaps this Quirinus 
is meant by the expression “Homie sancti Cyri" 
found in the '' Marty rologium Hieronyrnian^m ” of 24 
March (cf. “Acta SS.”, Ill, March, 543 sqq.: Du- 
foureq, * * Les Gesta martyrum romains 1, 240) . In the 
eighth century the relics of the martyr were translated 
to the Benedictine abbey of Tegemsco in Bavaria. 

(2) . — Another Homan martyr named Quirinus wm 
buried in the Catacomb of Prajtextatus on the Via 
Appia. Both the name and the place of burial are 
mentioned in the “ Martyrologium Hieronyrnianum" 
(ed. De Hossi-Duchesne, 52), as also in the Itineraries 
to the graves of the Homan martyrs (De Rossi, 
“Roma sotterranea”, I, 180-1). His name un- 
doubtedly appeared in the catalogue of Homan 
martyrs of the fourth century under date of 30 April, 
which is the day that the Martyrology of Jerome 
assigns him. He is introduced into the legendary 
Acts of Sts. Alexander and Balbina, where it is said he 
was a tribune (Dufourcq, loc. cit., 175). Ado took 
the name from these Acts and put it in his Martyr- 
ology under date of 30 March, on which day it is 
now also found in the Homan Martyrology (Quentin, 
“IjCS martyrologes historiques”, 490). In 1050 the 
relics of Quirinus were given by Leo IX to his sister 
Gepa, Abbess of Neuss. In this way the relics came 
to the beautiful Romanesque Church of St. Quirinus 
at Neuss which still exists. 

(3) . — ^The relics of a third St. Quirinus, now in 
Home, were brought thither from Pannonia. This 
St. Quirinus was Bishop of Siscia, now Sissek in 
Croatia, and suffered martyrdom m 309. He was 
thrown into the water with a millstone about his 
neck and drowned. The genuine Acts of the martyr- 
dom of the saint are still in existence (Huinart, 
“Acta mart.”, Ratisbon, b22\ also a hymn in his 
honour by Prudentius (loc. cit., 524). Upon the 
incursion of the barbarians into Pannonia at the bc- 

inning of the fifth century the inhabitants fled to 

taly and took the bones of St. Quirinus with them. 
The remains were taken to Rome and interred in a 
vaulted burial chamber near the Church of St. Sebas- 
tian on the Via Appia (De Waal, “Die Apostelgruft 
ad Catacumbas an der via Appia”, Rome, 1894). 
His feast is observed on 4 June. 

(4) . — ^The name of a martyr QuV’inus, who is vener- 

ated in Tivoli, is found in the present Homan Mar- 
tyrology under the same date of 4 June. There is no 
historical account of him; he is, perhaps, ic^ntical 
with one of the martyrs of this name who are men- 
tioned in the Martyrology of Jerome among groups 
of martyrs under the dates of 12 March, 3 and 4 
June. Under 4 June a Quirinus is mentioned with a 
statement of the place, *‘Nividuno civitate” (Mart.’ 
Hieron., 31, 73, 75). * 

(5) . — ^At Malmedy, in Rhenish Prussia, is venerated 
a St. Quirinus. It is related that at the beginning of 
the ninth century his relics were translated to the 
abbey church there. According to the legend he was 
put to death, together with a companion Nicasius, 
m the pafi/8 Vulcasginiis (Vexin). No tnist worthy 
historical reports of him exist. His feast is observed 
on 11 October. 


Soe Acta 8S,t for the various dates mentioned; Bibl. hoifioffr* 
Latina, s. v. Quirinua; Potthast, Bibl. hiatorica medii cni, 2nd 
ed.. II, s. V. Quirinus. For St. Quirinus of Rome see Urbaik, 
Ein Marigrotoffium d. ehriatl, Gemeinde zu Rom (Lcipsig, 1901), 
s. V. Quirinus. J. p. KiRSGH. 
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Quito, Archdiocese op (Quitensis). — ^The city 
of Quito, formerly known as San Francisco de Quito, 
capital of the Republic of Ecuador, is situated 14' 
south of the Equator, and 1 14 miles inland from the 
Pacific Ocean. It stands at an elevation of about 
9300 feet, and has a population of some 70,000, 
mostly mestizos. It was the capital of the Incas 
Huaynacapac and Atahualpa, and was burnt by 
Rumifiahui in 1533. Sebasti^ de Belalcdzar cap- 
tured Quito the following year. In 1541 it was made 
a city by Charles V ; in 1565 it became the head- 
quarters of a separate Franciscan province. Quito 
formed part of Peru till 1718, when it was included 
in Nueva Granada. The seminary in charge of 
the Jesuits was the centre of ecclesiastical studies 
for all middle and northern South America. The 
Dominicans and Augustinians had high schools in 
Quito. In 1735 the city was ruined by an earth- 
quake. Independence was declared there on 19 
Auf^st, 1809; and the following year witnessed a 
terrible massacre of the nobility, even women and 
children being put to the sword. President Montes 
defeated the patriots two years later in the Panecillo; 
Sucre gained his great victory hard by in 1822. In 
1829 Quito became the capital of Ecuador. 

The city is built on very uneven ground, and the 
streets run in parallel lines. The most important 
square is the Plaza Mayor, on the southern side of 
which is the cathedral, on the eastern the city hall, 
and on the western the government house. The 
square was turned into a beautiful garden by Presi- 
dent Garcia Moreno, who was assassinated here 6 
Aug., 1875. Quito is remarkable for its many beau- 
tiful churches, csspecially the oltl seventeenth-century 
Jesuit Church of Santa Ana, San Francisco, La 
Merced, and El Sagrario. The present university, 
which was founded by Sixtus V and Philip II m 
1586, but opened only in 1621 by the Jesuits, still 
occupies a portion of the old Jesuit college and has an 
excellent lioraiy, formed in part from that of the 
San Luis seminary. There are 32 professors and 
216 students. The observatory was erected under the 
direction of the celebrated astronomer Father Menten. 
Garcia Moreno invited the German Jesuits to lecture 
in the university; they have since been expelled by 
the Masonic parties. The College of St. Ferdinand 
contains a tablet with a Latin inscription commemora- 
tive of the French and Spanish mathematicians who 
measured the degree of the meridian here in 1736-41. 
The chief manufactures of the city arc woollens, 
laces, rugs, carpets, and tobacco. There is also a 
large export trade in religious oil-paintings. 

The Diocese of Quito was erected by Paul III on 
8 Jan., 1545, at the request of Charles V, and made 
suffragan of Lima. The first bishop was Mgr. 
Garcidia, who. died in 1563. * In 1853 the Holy See 
proceeded to the beatification of Maria Ana de 
JesCi de Paredes y Flores, the “Lily of Quito” (b. 31 
Oct., 1618; d. 26 May, 1645). By the Bull “Nos 
semper Romanis Pontificibus” of 13 Jan., 1848, Pius 
IX made Quito a metropolitan see, with the Dioceses 
of Cuenca and Guayaquil as suffragans, to which 
have since been added the Secs of Ibarra, Riobambo, 
Loja, and . Portoviejo. The first archbishop. Mgr 
Francisco Xavier de Garaycos, previously Bishop of 
Guay^uil, was appointed 5 Sept., 1851. The present 
archbishop. Mgr Gonsdlez. y Sudrez, was bom at Quito 
2 Jan., 1^5; consecrated Bishop of Ibarra, 30 July, 
1895; transferred to Quito, 14 Dec., 1905, and en- 
tered into possession on 6 July, 1906, succeeding Mgr 
Pedro Rafael Gonsdlez (b. at Quito, 14 Oct., 1839; 
Bishop of Ibarra, 29 Sept., 1876; coadjutor titular 
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Archbishop of S^unade, 15 June, 1893, succeeding to 
the archbishopric in Aug., 1893). The Archdiocese 
of Quito includes the provinces of Pichincha, Le6n, 
and Tunguragua, and contains 81 parishes, 195 
priests, aird 420,560 Catholics. The seminary is in 
care oi the Lazarists. 


Wolf, Geo(fra/Ui y yeologta del Ecuador (Ixsipzig, 1803): Cb- 
VALLoa, Rewmen do la hietoria del Ecuador (Guayaquil, 1870-^80); 
GonbAlicz y Suarez, Hiatoria eecleaidatica del Ecuador (Quito, 
1881); Mboina. La imprentaen Quito (Santiago, 1004); Herrera, 
Apuntea para la hiatoria de Quito (Quito, 1874); Vblaboo, El 
reyno de Quito (Quito, 1841-4) ; Boletin eeleaidatieo, the official 
organ of the ohuroh provinoe of Quito. a 

A. A. MacErliBan. 



Rabanus (Hrabanub, Rhabanus), Maurus Mag- 
NENTius, ■ Blessed, Abbot of I'^ulda, Archbishop of 
Mainz, celebrated theological and p^agogical writer 
of the ninth century, b. at Mainz about 776 (784?); 
d. at Winkel (Vinicellum) near Mainz on 4 Februajy, 
856. He took vows at an early age in the Beniedictine 
monastery of Fulda, and was ordained deacon in 
801 . A year later he went to Tours to study theology 
and the liberal arts, under Alcuin. He endeared him- 
self to his aged master, and received from him the 
surname of Maurus in memory of the favourite dis- 
ciple of St. Benedict. After a year of study he was 
recalled by his abbot, became teacher and, later, 
head-master of the monjistic school of Fulda. His 
fame as teacher spread over Europe, and Fulda be- 
came the most celebrated seat of learning in the 
Frankish Empire. In 814 he was ordained priest. 
Unfortunately, Abbot Ratgar’s mania for building 
temporarily impeded the progress of the school, but 
under Abbot Eigil (SIS-S!^) Rabanus was once more 
able to devote himself entirely to his vocation of 
teaching and writing (see Carlovingian Schools: 
Fulda, Diocese of). In 822 Rabanus was elected 
abbot, and during his reign the monastery enjoyed 
its greatest prosperity. He completed the new 
buildings that had been begun by his predecessor; 
erected more than thirty churches and oratories; 
enriched the abbey church with artistic mosaics, 
tapestry, baldachina, reliquaries, and other costly 
ornaments; provided for the instruction of the laity 
by preaching and by increasing the number of priests 
in country towns; procured numerous books for the 
library, and in many other wa^ advanced the 
spiritual, intellectual and temporal welfare of Fulda 
and its dependencies. In the political disturbances 
of the times he sided with Louis the Pious against 
his rebellious sons, and after the emperor’s death 
he supported Lothair, the eldest son. When the 
latter was conquered by Louis the German, Rabanus 
fled from home in 840, probably* to evade taking the 
oath of allegiance. In 841 he returned and resigned 
his abbacy early in 842, compelled, it is believed, by 
Louis, lie retired to the neighbouring Petersberg, 
where he devoted himself entirely to prayer and 
literary labours. In 845 he was reconciled with the 
kin^ and in 847 succeeded Otgar as Archbishop of 
Mainz. His consecration took place on 26 June. Ho 
held three provincial synods. The 31 canons enacted 
at the first, in the monastery of St. ^Iban in October, 
847, are chiefly on matters of ecclesiastical discipline 
(Acts in Mansi, “Cone. Coll. Ampl.”, XIV. 899- 
912). At the second synod, held in October, 848, in 
connexion with a diet, tno monk GottschalS of 
Orbais and his doctrine on predestination were con- 
demned. The third synod, held in 852 (851?), oc- 
cupied itself with the rights and discipline of the 
Church. Rabanus was distinguished for his charity to- 
wards the poor. It is said in the “ Annales Fuldenses ” 
that, during the famine of 850, he daily fed mort than 
300 persons. Mabillon and the Bollandists style 
him “Blessed”, and his feast is celebrated in the Dio- 
ceses of Fulda, Mainz, and Liig^iburg on 4 February. 
He was buried in the monastery of St. Alban at 
Mainz, but^is relics were transfcrrei} to Halle by 
Archbishop Albrecht olf Brandenburg. 


no equal, and was thoroughly conversant with canon 
law and liturgy. His literary activity extended over 
the entire field of sacred and profane learning as 
then understood. Still, he cannot be called a pioneer, 
either as an educator or a writer, for ho followed in the 
beaten track of his learned predecessors. A complete 
edition of his numerous writings is still wanting. 
Most of them have been edited by Colvenerius 
(Cologne, 1627). This uncritical edition is reprinted 
with some additions in P. L., CVII-CXII. His 
poems were edited by Dummler in “Mon. Germ.: 
roetflB lat. mvi Carol.”, II, 154-244. Ho was a 
skilful versifier, but a mediocre poet. His epistles 
are printed in “Mon. Germ.: Epist.”, V, 379 sq. 
Most of his works are exegetical. His commen- 
taries, which include nearly all the books of the 
Old Testament, as well as the Gospel of St. Matthew 
and the Pauline Epistles — a commentary on St. John 
is probably spurious — ^are based chiefly on the exegeti- 
cal writings of St. Jerome, St. Augustine, St. Gregory 
the Great, St. Isidore of Seville, Origen, St. Ambrose, 
and St. Bede. His chief pedagogical works are: “De 
universo”. a sort of encyclopedia in 22 books, based 
on the Etymologies of Isidore; “De computo”, 
a treatise on reckoning; “Excerptio de arte grammat- 
ica Prisciani”, a treatise on grammar, etc. Other 
important works are: “De ecclesiastica disciplina”; 
sermons, treatises, a martyrology, and a penitential. 

A contemporaneous biography, written by his disciple, the 
scholasticus Rudolph, is printed in P. L., CVII, 40-68. Ma- 
BiLLON, B. Rabani Mauri Elogtum historicum, ibid., 40-68; 
Acta SS.f I Feb., 506-44; Kunhtmann, IJrabanua Magnentiu* 
Mauru8, dne hist. Monographie (Mainz, 1841); Spbnqler, 
Leben dea hi. Rhalninua Maurus, Erzbiachofa von Maim (Ratisbon, 
18.56); Ricthtkr, Hrabanua Maurua, Ein Bdtrag zur Geaeh. der 
Pddagogik im Mittelalter (Malchin, 1882); TOrnau, Rabanus 
Maurya, Bin Beitrag zur Gesch. der Pddag. dea MiltelaUers 
(Munich, 1900); DOmmler, Hrabanaatudien m Sitzungaber. der 
kdnigl. preuaa, Akademie (Berlin, 1898), 24-42; Idem in A^. 
deutaehe Biogr., XXVI, 66-74; Hauck in Kirchengeeehichts 
Deutachlaruia, II (Leipzig, 1900), 620-41; BunaKK, Hrabanua 
Maurua der Begrilnder der theol. Studien in Dculachland in Kor- 
tholik, 11 (Mainz, 1902), 51-69, 1^-35; Hablitzbl, Hrabanua 
Maurua, Ein Beitrag zur Gesch. der mittelali. Exegeae (Freiburg, 
1906); Birkle, Rhahanua Maurua und seine Lchre von der 
Eucharistic in Studien und Mittheilungen aua dem Ben.^u. Ciat,- 
Orden, XXIII (Brttnn, 1902), 77-86, 339-60, 609-24; XXIV 
(1903), 33-58; Ceiluer, Auleura aacrta et eccUsiaatiquea, XII 
(Paris, 1862); Hiatoire lit. de la France, V, 151-204; West, 
Alxuin and the Riae of Christian Schools (New York, 1892). 
124-64. 

Michael Ott. 

Rabbi and RabbiziiBm.— The special condition 
which prevailed in Palestine after the Restoration led 
to the gradually increasing importance of the Temple, 
and of the priesthood ministering in it. The spirit 
of Esdras’s reform outlasted the reformer and sur- 
vived in the authority henceforth attached to the 
I.(aw, an authority soon to overshadow the prestige 
of the Temple and of the priesthood itself: and tended 
to* put into prominence the teachers ana expounders 
of the Law, the Scribes (Sopherim), Originally the 
word scribe meant “ scrivener ” ; but rapidly it was ac- 
cepted as a matter of course that the scribe who copies 
the Law knows the Law best, and is its most qualified 
expounder: accordingly the word came to mean 
more than it implies etymologically. Knowledge of 
the Law became the chief passport to fame and pop- 

^ _ __ ularity. The earliest scribes, like Esdras, who came 

Rabanus was probably the most learned man of his , to be hail^ as the model of the “ready scribe” (i. 
age. In Scriptural and patnstic knowledge he hrid e. skilful) in the Law of Moses (I Esd., tii, 6), were 
. ^617 . 
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priests: but in time a large body of lay teachers came 
to swell the ranks of the scribes. As gradually the 
spell of Hellenistic fashions fell upon the priesthood, 
the lay scribes found themselves more and more the 
only guardians and exponents of the Law. When the 
Pharisees began to be recognized as a distinct sect 
(about 150 B. c.) the scribes as a rule adhered to them 
as being the most scrupulous observers of the Law 
(yet Mark, ii, 16; Luke^ v, 30, and Acts, xxiii, 9, seem 
to implv that some scribes belonged to the party of 
the Sadducees). At any rate, from that time on- 
wards the scribes were accepted as the accredited 
teachers of the people. Until the fall of Jerusalem 
they were chiefly congregated in Judea; but in later 
times we hear of their presence in Northern Palestine, 
even in Rome, and in every important centre of the 
D^ersion. 

From the earliest times the scribes seem to have 
conceived an exalted opinion of their merits: '^The 
wisdom [knowledge] of the scribe cometh by his time 
of leisure; and he that is less in action [less steeped 
in business] shall receive wisdom. With what wis- 
dom shall he be furnished [what knowledge can ho 
acquire] that holdeth the plough, and that glorieth 
in the goad, that driveth the oxen therewith, and is 
occupied in their labours, and his whole talk is about 
the offspring of bulls?” (tnus Hebrew; Ecclus., xxxyiii, 
25, 26). Evidently the scribe in his own estimation 
belonged to a higher caste. And so it was under- 
stood oy the people who, after the time of Hillel. in- 
troduced the custom of saluting them “Rabbi”. 
The word, derived from the Hebrew Ra6, “great”, 
originally seems to have been equivalent to “my 
lord”; when it became the distinctive title of the 
scribes the specihe force of its pronoun was lost, and 
“Rabbi” was used very much like our “Doctor”. 
That this title was far from unpleasant in the ears 
of the scribes we know from Matt., xxiii, 7. In 
point of fact a pupil never would omit it when speaking 
to or of his teacher (Berach., xxvii, 1), and it oecame 
a universal usage never to mention the name of a 
doctor of the Law without prefixing “Rabbi”. Nay 
more, in order to show the person greater honour, 
this title was intensified into “Rabban”, “Rabboni”, 
so that in the course of time custom established a 
kind of hierarchy among these various forms: 
“Rabbi”, the doctors said, “is more than Rab, 
Rabban more than Rabbi, and the proper name more 
than Rabban.” The latter part of this traditional 
regulation has particularly in view the two great 
Doctors Hillel and Shammai, always designated by 
their unqualified proper names; the successors of 
Hillel, as Gamaliel, were titled Rabban, and so also 
was by exception Johanan ben Zakkai: Palestinian 
doctors are commonly known as Rabbi So-and-so, 
yet Rabbi Judas the Saint, who composed the Mishna, 
18 not infrequently called merely Rabbi (par ex- 
cellence); in the same manner, Rab, without the 
proper name, designates Abba Arika (d. a.d. 247), the 
founder of the Senool of Sora, while Rab is the title 
prefixed to the names of the Amoras of Babylon. 

The Law, of course, must be the exclusive study of 
a Rabbi, as it is the one source of religious knowledge, 
the perfect embodiment of the will of God, and the 
people’s sole binding rule of daily life. But the Law 
does not cover explicitly every possible caaej yet, as it 
is a Divinely-piven Law, it must, in the mind of the 
learned Rabbi, participate in the infinitude of the 
Divine Lawgiver; therefore, not only the sentences 
but the individual words, even the number of letters, 
nay more, the “jots and tittles”, must convey a mean- 
ing, since God ^led every one of them, and since in 
all that He does He acts for a reason: thus does the 
JjAw apply itself io all p^ible occurrences. Hence 
arose in the schools that immense mass of inferential 
teaching deduced from the written word according 
to the rules of a special process of reasoning, handed 


down for generations in the esoteric teaching of the 
faithful scribes as the official interpretation oi the 
Law, and finally committed to writing, particularly 
in the Minnas and Talmuds. Under this parasitic 
vegetation of traditional teaching the Law itself came 
gr^ually almost to be entirely lost sight of find stifled : 
yet every word designating the tradition was calculated 
to remind the Rabbi of the connexion of this tradi- 
tion with the Law. Mishna means “repetition of the 
Law” : its sources were the sayings of the Tannaite or 
“repeating” doctors: a baraitha is a saying of some 
early doctor not included in the Mishna; the bomi- 
thoth arc gathered either into the Tosephta (addition) 
or in the Ghemara (complement), the Mishna and the 
Ghemara cozistituting tne Talmud or “teaching” (of 
the Law)^ This teaching is either halaka (way) or 
“customary law”, or cupda, “information”, given 
by or about the Law. The Law is therefore under- 
stood to be at the root of every tradition, even when, 
in practice, tradition as good as makes void the letter 
of the Law (Matt., xv^ 1-6; Mark, vii, 8-13); nay 
more, we hear of Rabbis pretending to prove by the 
Law itself (Ex., xxxiv, 37) that oral traditions should 
be preferred to the written word (Megill., iv, 74d; cf. 
Sanhedr., xi, 3). This exaggerated authority these 
oral traditions obtained on account of the origin at- 
tributed to them. They generally purported to 
have been haiidi^ down from Esdras, who received 
them by Divine inspiration as esoteric wisdom to be 
impart^ to the initiated disciples. Some claimed for 
them a still higher antiquity, going back to Moses 
himself (thus at least is usually understood the open- 
ing sentence of the “Pirqe Abhoth”; cf. “Peah”, tr. 
Schwab, ii, 37), even in part to the twelve Patriarchs, 
Enoch; and Adam. This voluminous body of exeget- 
ical traditions, the logical system according to which 
inferences arc drawn and the theological conceptions 
upon which this whole oral teaching is grounded, are 
commonly designated as a whole by the name of 
Rabbinism. Wliat has been said above of its theo- 
logical basis may suffice to show the two radical errors 
which lie at the bottom of it ; infinity of the Scriptures, 
and necessity of interpreting them in every detail in 
accordance with that severe precision which alone is 
worthy of God. 

A few words on the principles of Rabbinical logic 
may not be useless to help form a judgment of the 
whole system. The traditional exegesis was of two 
kinds. The one, the Halaka, was legal and casuistic: 
the Halaka it was tha^ so “fenced about the Law” as 
to render it impossible; the other, the Hagada, was 
illustrative and . practical, embracing innumerable 
legends and allegories intended to illustrate and en- 
large Biblical history, but in reality obscuring it in a 
maze of idle and fanciful inventions. Hillel is credited 
with having codified the rules of the Halaka; his orig- 
in^ seven rules were later on enlarged to thirteen by 
R. Israel. Some of these rules are excellent, as when, 
for instance, it is stated that the meaning of a word is 
determined by the context, and the sentence by the 
scope of the pass^e (rule 12) ; others, good in them- 
selves, do not sufficiently take into account the vast 
differances of times which separate the inspired writers 
and the dissimilar religious and social conditions 
which prevailed at different periods; others, finally, are 
the expression of a somewhat fallacious mode of. 
reasoning. As a whole the Halaka is an artificial 
system, jaundiced by its evident purpose to offer the . 
means of, en^afting the tradition on the stem of 
Scripture (Mielziner). The Ha^da method, .still 
more extravagant, was claborateqlby R. Eliezer into 
thirty-two rules, on which it is usdess to dwell at any 
leMth. * 

From the Halaka and Hagada were subsequently de- 
rived the Peshatf or determination of the liberal sense, 
and the Sodhf or determination of the mystical or alle* 
*go|ical sense. The Peshat, used in ancient times only 
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in the Targum of Onkelos an4 the Greek version 
of Aquila, acquired prominence later on, seemingly 
owing io the influence of Arabic learning, especially 
among the Qaraites. The Sodh first found favour 
among the Essenes and the Zealots, but attained its 
fuU development only in the Kabbalistic system of 
the thirteenth century. If the tree should be judged 
by its fruits, the vagaries of the Kabbala, the last 
term of the natural evolution of the Hagada, make 
evident the falsity of the principles underlying the 
method of Rabbinical exegesis. 
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CUAKLBS L. SOUVAY. 

Rabbulas, Bishop of Edessa, in the later years of 
his life one of the foremost opponents of Nestorian- 
ism, was the son of a heathen priest and a Christian 
mother. He wjis converted by Eusebius, Bishop of 
Chalcis (his native town), and Aeacius, Bishop of 
Aleppo. After his conversion he became a monk. For 
a time he was a devoted admirer of Theodore of 
Mopsucstia, but there was some quarrel, the details 
of which are not known, and Theodore publicly re- 
buked him at a synod. In 412 he was appointed 
Bishop of Edessa and died in 435. According to the 
anonymous panegyrist who wrote his Life, he from 
the first took a decided stand against Nestorius and 
denounced the heresiarch to his face. At the Council 
of Ephesus, however, he was on the side of John of 
Antioch, and his name is found among the subscrip- 
tions to two letters (Labbc, I, p. 1532 and p. 1557) m 
which St. Cyril’s doctrine is denounced as heretical. 
But a few months later he realized that St. Cyril was 
in the right, and became his most uncompromising 
ally against Nestorianisra. His task was not an easy 
one, for his diocese, owing chiefly to the prestige of 
Theodore of Mopsucstia, was a stronghold of Nestor- 
ianism. The zeal with which Rabbulas endeavoured 
to suppress Theodore’s writings wds unfairly at,trib- 
uted by Ibas, in his letters to Maris, to personal 
rancour against the memory of the deceased (Ibas’ 
letter was read at the Council of Chalcedon and may 
be found in Labbe, Hardouin, Mansi, or Hefele). 
Most of the surviving works of Rabbulas were pub- 
lished by Overbcck, Ephrsemi Syri, Rabulse Episc. 
Edesseni, Baheei aliorumque opera selecta” (Oxford, 
1865). Rabbulas’ Syriac translation of St. Cyril’s 
“De Fide Recta” was first published ^y Philip I’usey 
(Oxford, 1877). Most of the writings of Rabbulas 
were translated into German by BickcU in Thalhofer’s 
“ Bibliothek dcr Kirchenvater ’’. According to Burk- 
itt, “St. Ephraim’s quotations from the Gospdl” 
(Cambridge Texts and Studies, VI I, 2) and “Evan- 
gclion Da Mephareshe” (Cambridge, 1901). Rabbulas 
was the author of the Peshitto. The chief authority 
for his Wfe is an anonymous panegyric composed 
soon after, his death by a cluric of Edessa. This was 
published by Overbeck and translated by Bickdll. 

Duval, La lilt, syriaque (Paris. 1800), 161-2; Barden- 
HBWBR, tr. Srahak, Patrologv (St. Louis, 1908), 395-0; Vbnablbs 
iu Diet. Christ. Biog., s. v. 

• F. J. Bacchus. 

RabslaiSy FRAN^ois.-T-The life of this celebrated 
French writer is full of obscurities. He was bom 
at Chinon in Touraine in 1483, 1490, or 1495. Ac- 


cording to some, his father was an apothecary, ac- 
cording to others a publican or inn-keeper. He 
began hLs studies with the Beiuidiciines ami finished 
them with the P>anciscans near Ang(‘r.s. He be- 
came a Franciscan in the convent of Gonirjn.ay-le- 
Comte, where he remained fifteen years and received 
Holy orders. But the spirit of his order not being 
favourable to the studies then esteemed by the Re- 
naissance and for which he himself displayed great 
aptitude, he left the convent. Through the mediation 
of Bishop GeofTroy d’Estissac he secunid pardon from 
Clement VII, who authorized him to enter th(; Bene- 
dictine abbey of Maillezais. In 1630 he was at 
Montpellier as a medical student, and the follov/ing 
year iirofessor of 
anatomy at Lyons 
a n <1 head phy- 
sician at the hos- 
pital of Pont-du- 
Rh6ne. At I^yons 
he was much in 
the society of Do- 
let and Marot, and 
became the father 
of a child who 
died young. In 
15.34 Cardinal du 
Bellay brought 
him to Rome as a 
physician, and in 
1.536 he obtained 
from Paul 111 an 
indult which ab- 
solved him from 
his infractions of 
conventual disci- 
linc and allowed 
im to practise 
medicine. The Portrait of Fuancoio Rabelais 
next year he re- Frontispiece to nn early edition 

ceived the degree works 

of Doctor of Medicine at Montpellier. I n 1540 the pope 
permitted him to abandon the conventual life and to 
join the canons of St-Maur-les-Foss6s. He took ad- 
vantage of this to resume his w'andoring life. In 
1541 he wiis at Turin as physician to the governor, 
Guillaume du Bellay. IVrhaps through fear of 
prosecution which his works might draw upon him 
he went in 1546 to practise medicine at Metz, where 
he wjiS in the pay of the city, but Cardinal tlu Bellay, 
being again sent to Romo, induced him to go thither. 
Du Bellay returned to France at the beginning of 
1450 and secured for him the benefices of fc5t-Martih 
de-Meudon and St-Christophe-du-Jambet, both of 
which he resigned two years later, after having, it is 
said, fulfilled his duties with regularity and seri- 
ousne.s8. He di(>d most probably at I’aris either, 
as is generally thought, in 1553, or in 1559. State- 
ments regarding his last mornc'iits are contradictory. 
According to some he died iis a free-thinker and jester, 
saying, “Draw tlw curtain, the fhrcc is played out”, 
according to others his end was Christian and edifying. 

Rabelais wrote various works, including almanacs, 
but he was chiefly known for the celebrated romance 
entitled, “La Vie de Cargantua et de Pantagruel”. 
This work comiiriscs four books which appeared from 
1.532 (or 1.533) to 1.552; a fifth, the most djiring in its 
ideas, appeared after the death of its .author (1562- 
64); it IS not certain that it is his. This history of 
giants is a chaos wherein arc found learning^ elo- 
quence, coarse humour, and extravagances. It is im- 
possible to analyse it. 

Rabelais w^ a revolutionary who attacked all the 
pa^t. Scholasticism, the monks; his religion is scarcely 
more than that of a spiritual-minded pagan. Less 
bold in politic.al matters, he cared little for liberty: 
his ideal was a tyrant who loves peace. His strange 
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fictions seem to be a veil behind which he conceals 
his ideas, for he desires his readers to imitate the dog 
to whom a bone has been thrown and who must 
break it in order to reach the marrow. But many of 
his gigantic buffooneries were merely the satisfaction 
of a vast humour and a boundless imagination. He 
took pleasure in the worst obscenities. His vocabu- 
lary is rich and picturesque, but licentious ^d filthy. 
In short, as La Bruydre sa^s: ''His book is a riddle 
which may be considered inexplicable. Where it is 
bad it is beyond the worst; it has the charm of the 
rabble; where it is good it is excellent and exquisite; 
it may be the daintiest of dishes.’’ As a whole it 
exercises a baneful influence. 

Ekl. Mahty-Lavkaux, 0pp. (Paris, 1872); Stapfbr, Rabelata 
(Paris. 1889). 

Georges Bertrin. 

Raccolta (Ital., "a collection”), a book contain- 
ing prayers and pious exercises to which the popes 
have attached indulgences. The full title of the last 
official edition is: "Raccolta di orazioni e pie opere, 
per le quali sono state concesse dai Sommi Pontefici 
fe SS. Indulgenze” (Rome, 1898). The Raccolta 
was first published at Rome in 1807 by Telesforo 
Galli, one of the consul tors of the Congregation of 
Indulgences. In the sixth edition there is printed a 
Decree, dated 30 Nov., 1825, which recognizes the 
indulgences as authentic, and in the eleventh — ^the last 
published by Canon Galli — there is a Decree, dated 
13 Nov., 1843, which approves the Raccolta as 
"pnelaudatum opus omnibus Christifidelibus vivis 
atque defunct is maxime perutile”. Two new edi- 
tions were published by Aloysius Prinzivalli, sub- 
stitute secretary of the congregation, and were 
^ecially approved by a Decree of 15 Dec., 1854. 
The editions of 1877, 1886, and 1898 are the official 
publications of the Sacred Congregation of Indul- 

f enccs and Holy Relics (sec Roman Curia). The 
Laccolta contains, arranged in convenient order, 
the prayers, novenas, pious practices, etc. to which 
general indulgences have been attached, as well as 
the decrees and rescripts granting the indulgences, 
and the conditions requisite for gaining them. All 
the indulgences contained in the Raccolta are ap- 
plicable to the souls in purgatory. It is forbidden 
to publish a translation of the entire Raccolta without 
the approval of the Roman congregation (Decret. 
auth., nn. 361, 415). There is an approved edition 
of the Raccolta in English, especially adapted for the 
use of the faithful. 

Decreta authentica (Ratbbon, 1883); Collection dee dicrete 
eviherUiquee dee aarriee eongrSgeUione romainea (Paris, 1808); 
Bemnger, Die Ablaaee, ihr Weeen und Gebrauch (Paderborn, 
1900; French tr., Paris, 190.*;); Maurel, The Chriatian Inatrueted 
in the Nature and Uae of Indulgencea, tr. (1875) ; The New Raccolta 
(Philadelphia, 1900). 

F. X. Delant. 

Race, Human. — Mankind exhibits differences which 
have been variously interpreted. Some consider 
them BO groat that tjicy regard the varieties of the 
human race as distinct species; others maintain the 
unity of the human race, looking upon the differ- 
ences as not sufficiently great to constitute different 
species. The apparently unlimited fertility of crossed 
races is a fact in favour of the unity of mankind. 
The diversities arc indeed only quantitative, the 
difference between the most opposite varieties (e. 
g. the darkest blacks and the lightest whites) being 
bridged over by numerous intermediate stages. The 
unity of mankind is moreover supported by the 
intellectual similarity apparent between the most 
rimitivc savages and the representatives of the 
ighest culture. The various types of human beings 
now fiving are only different races. G. Schwalbe 
thought that the primitive Quaternary type of man 
with the prominent bridges, low braincap, chinless 
lower jaw,, etc. (the homo pnmigenius)^ ' must be* 


distinguished as a separate species from the homo 
sapiens. The peculiarities of this homo pnmigenvuSf 
he clmmed, did not fall within the limits of the 
variations of the homo sapiens. However, the re- 
searches of H. Klaatsch, especially his investigation 
of the skulls of the aboriginal Australians, show that 
the same peculiarities are to be found even in men now 
living, (consequently, the homo primigenius is simply 
one of the races of mankind, although a primitive 
one. 

The physical differences found in the human race 
may be grouped together into basic types or "races”, 
which are divided further into sub-races. Another 
grouping is into "nations” and "tribes^’, which may 
be described as political units of men of like speech 
and customs. The investigation of physical dif- 
ferenceEris the task of anthropology (the science of 
man), whose duty it is to establish numerically in the 
most exact manner possible the conspicuous differ- 
ences between the fundamental types and between the 
mixed races arising from them. A number of meth- 
ods may be used to attain this end. The method 
of height and measurement aims at expressing math- 
ematically the differences in size, whether of the whole 
body or of its parts. The ratio of the different 
measurements is computed, thus obtaining relative 
measurements or indices, and the angles which dif- 
ferent parts of the body form with one another are 
determined. For this purpose the greatest possible 
number of individuals of a race are measured; the 
average of the results is regarded as the expression 
of the racial peculiarity, or the results are represented 
in the form of curves which express the numerical 
values derived from the study of a group. As ab- 
solute and relative measurements alone clo not suf- 
fice to determine racial peculiarities, outline drawings 
have of late been resorted to, and the forms thus 
obtained have been compared. Tliis method hiis the 
advantage that all possible dimensions and angles can 
be measured later independently of the objec.t. On 
these outline drawings or projections H. Klaatsch con- 
structed triangles and quadrangles (cranio-trigonomc- 
try), or sought to define the curves as segments of 
circles (cyclography of the skull). 

To the graphical method and that of measurement 
should also be added the description of morphological 
peculiarities. The most striking difference in men is 
that of stature. Consequently, it has been attempted 
to separate races into groups according to this crite- 
rion. Even in Europe, marked differences have been 
shown to exist between the tall northern peoples of 
Scandinavia, England, and North Germany on the one 
hand, and the low statured peoples of the Mediterra- 
nean (especially the Italians) on the other. In other 
remons also tall races are found, e. g. the Fuegians; 
other races are distinguished by their extremely low 
stature, c. g. the Bushmen of Africa, the Lapps of tlie 
Arctic, above all the extremely small tribes of the forests 
of Central and Western Africa (stature generally under 
four feet eleven imshes), who are now grouped together 
as Pygmies, and the natives of the Andaman Islands in 
the Bay of Bengal^ the Semand of Malacca, and the 
Negrites of the Philippines. While the weight of the 
body, depending greatly on external causes, is not 
serviceable for differentiation, the proportions of the 
body on the other hand vary in different races. The 
prinutive races are characterized in particular by a 
shori trunk, long arms, apd long legs, in coittrast to 
the civilized peoples, who have a long trunk, short 
arms, and short legs. The differences, however, are 
not greater than those between jmembers of different 
classes in one and the same people, as J. Ranke has 
proved.* G. Fritsch tnade use of the length of the 
spinal column for the comparison qf the bodily pro- 
portions {modulus). In this*’ way he dbnstructed a 
canon or general rule, which Stratz utilized in com- 
^Siring various peoples: the white race has the pro- 
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portions of the canooi the Fuegians undue length of 
the asms, the nem undue length of all four extremi- 
ties, and the Chinese deficient length of all four 
extremities. 

As regards the skeleton the attempt wm made, in 
the first place, to determine racial peculiarities by the 
study of the skull. The length, breadth, and height 
of the cranium were determined, and from these were 
calculated the length-breadth^ length-height, and 
breadth-height indices — that is, the breath and 
height were expressed as percentages of the length or 
breadth. According to the Frankfort Agreement of 
1882 skulls are divided into narrow or dolichocephalic 
(up to 74*9), medium or mesocephalic (75*0 to 79*9), 
and broad or brachycephalie (over 80-0); and further 
into low or chamaBcephalic (up to 70*0), mj^dium or 
orthocephalic (70-1 to 75*0), and high or hypsicephalic 
(over 75-0). According to the international agree- 
ment of 1883 the following desi^ations were added 
to those already in use: ultradolichocephaliG (55-0 to 
59-9) hyperdolichocephalic (60-0 to 64*9), h 3 rpcr- 
brachy cephalic (85-0 to 89’9) and ultrabrachycephalic 
(90-0 to ^-9). The French call skulls with a length- 
breadth index of 75*01 to 77*77 subdolichoccphalic, of 
80*01 to 83-33 subbrachycephalih; only the indices 
77*78 to 80*0 are looked upon by them as mesocephalic. 
For the front of the skull the criteria used in deter- 
mining the peculiarities of a race are the height and 
breadth, the facial angle, and the form of the nostrils, 
orbital entrance, and palate. The ratios of the 
breadth of the zygomatic arch (supposing it equal to 
100) to the height of the entire face (from the nasion 
to the gnathion), and to the height of the upper face 
(from the nasion to the prosthion), give facial indices 
which are divided by ll. Martin into the following 
groups: (1) Index for the entire face: hypereury- 
prosopous (to 79*9), euryprosopous (80*0 to 84*9), 
mesoprosopous (85*0 to 89*9), leptoprosopous (90*0 to 
94*9), hyperleptoprosopous (over 95*0). (2) Index 

for the upper face: hypcreuryonic (to 44*9), euryonic 
(45*0 to 49*9), mesial (50*0 to 64*9), Icptous (55*0 to 
59*9), hyperleptous (over 60*0). The expressions 
euryprosopous and euryonic correspond to the 
chamscconchouB of the Frankfort Agreement; leptous 
is the same as leptoprosopous. According to the 
Frankfort Agreement the orbits are chamseconchous 
(to 80*0), mcsoconchous (80*1 to 85*0), hypsiconchous 
(over 85*0); the nostrils are leptorhine (to 47*0), 
mesorhine (47*1 to 51*0), platyrhine (51*1 to 58*0), 
hyperplatyrhine (over 58*0); the palate is lepto- 
staphylinc (to 80*0), mesostaphyline (80*0 to 85*0), 
brachystaphyline (over 85*0). The facial part of the 
skull with a facial angle up to 82 is called prog- 
nathous; with an angle of 83 to 90, orthognathous; 
with an angle of 91 and over, hyperorthognathous. 
By facial angle is meant that formed by the line con- 
necting the naso-frontal suture and the point farthest 
forwaiS on the upper jaw between the central incisors 
(the alveolar point) with the Cj^rman horizontal 
pltme. The German horizontal plane passes through 
the lowest point of the under edge of the orbits and the 
upper edge of the ear-aperture. Besides these in- 
dices, to which correspond groups more or less gviner- 
ally recognized, other points of importance for the 
shape of the braincap and the facial part of the skull 
are: the ratio of the greatest breadth of the braincap 
to the smallest front^ breadth (smallest distance bc- 
*tween the temporal lines over the zygomatic process 
of the frontal bone); also the ratio of the breadth of 
the zygoma to the smallest breadth of the forehead, 
and to the breadth cf the face at the two angles of the 
lower jaw. At the base of the ^ull measurenients can 
be taken of the anj^e formed by the plane of the oc- 
cipital forajpen with the German horizontal plane, 
and of the angle iormdd by this German plane with 
the surface between the occipital foramen and the 
spheno-basilar joint. | 
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In the comparison of crania, especially of the ratios 
of angles, it is necessary to place the skull in a definite 
position. To attain this, various methods have been 
used besides the German horizontal plane already 
mentioned. G. Schwalbe has recently *used the 
glabella-inion line (glabella, the central point between 
the arches of the eyebrows; inion, the protuberance of 
the occiput at the median line) for the comparison of 
the brainpans at the sagittal sutures, while H. 
Klaatsch has returned to the glabella-lambda line 
formerly proposed by Hamy (lambda, the point of 
union of the lambdoid and sagittal sutures). In the 
first case the height of the cap (the distance of the 
highest point from the glabella-inion line), the height 
of the bregma (the linear distance of the bregma from 
the point of comparison, i. c. the distance between 
the point of intersection of the coronal and sa^ttal 
sutures by the glabella-inion line), and their ratios to 
the glabella-inion line (which is taken as 100), can be 
determined. On this line Schwalbe traced the frontal 
angle (that between the tangent of the frontal bone at 
the glabella and the glabella-inion line), the bregma 
angle (bregma-glabella-inion) ; the lambda angle 
(lambda^inion-glabella) ; the opisthion angle (glabella- 
inion-opisthion; the oijisthion is the posterior border 
of the occipital foramen). Schwalbe also determined 
the position of the bregma (distance of the base point 
of the bregma-verticals from the glabella) and the 
index of this position to the glabelhi-inion line, the 
glabella-cerebral index (ratio of the tendon of the 
labella arch to the tendon of the arch of the frontal 
one). The other bones of the skeleton were not 
made the object of exhaustive study until more 
recent times. Particular mention should be made, as 
important in the comparative anatomy of races, of 
the cross-section of the diaphysis of the long bones, and 
of the position of the epiphyses to the diaphysis. 

Not only the structure of the skeleton, but also the 
musculation and the general formation of the soft 
parts arc taken into consideration. As regards the 
musculation attention is given especially to the vari- 
eties found in the face; measuring the thickness of the 
soft parts of the face (by piercing with needles such 
X)arts in fresh or preserved cadavers) also yields good 
results, when there arc sufficient subjects for investiga- 
tion. Apparently, the flat, broad face of the Mongol 
is mainly conditioned by the great thickness of the 
soft parts in the region of the cheek. Racial differ- 
ences arc also shown by the nose. The noso of 
Europeans and Asiatic Indiai^ is long, narrow, with 
a more or leas decided projection; the roots are high 
and narrow, the back straight or convex, the wings are 
appressedj the nostrils set vertically to the upper lip, 
the elevation (that is the height of the point above the 
lip) relatively large. According to Topinard^s theory 
noses are divided into aquiline, straight, flat, hooked, 
and Semitic noses. The nose of the aboriginal Austra- 
lians is poorly developed; it does not project, the 
roots are low and broad, the back broad and rather 
concave, the wings decidedly pfojecting; the nostrils 
lie parallel to the* upper lip, ami the elevation is slight. 
There are a large number of intermediate forms be- 
tween these extreme ones (e. g. according to Topinard, 
the Mongoloid, negroid, and Australioid). The roots 
of the nose may enter the forehead without depres- 
sion, by a sharp bend, or in a flat curve. The region 
above the orbits and between the borders of the 
orbits varies. Either the entire part projects in a 
ridge (brow ridges, torus supraorbitalis), or only the 
fflabella, that is the prominent part of the forehead 
Just above the root of the nose, seems to be curved, 
or projections arise from a somewhat depressed gla- 
bella and extend to about the middle of the upper 
orbital border, the sections' on the sides being them 
flat {planum supraorhitale) . The forehead is either 
flat and receding, or is full, domed, and rises more or 
less abruptly. The position of the sockets of the 
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eyes is horizontal in the white race and inclines ob- 
liquely upwards in Mongols; in the latter case the 
lacrimal caruncle is generally not free, but is covered 
by a fqjd that inclines downward in a curve (the 
Mongolian fold). In the same w^ay the edge of the 
Mongolian eyelid, wliich in other cases is free, gen- 
erally lies under a transverse fold. The forms of the 
ear and mouth are less used as racial characteristics. 
They display only individual variations, although a 
peculiarity of the negro race is the great protrusion 
and thickness of the lips. 

Especially important for the differentiation of 
races are the colour of the eyes and skin, and the 
form and colour of the hair. The colour of th^e 
parts of the body is conditioned by a brownish pig- 
ment, on the amount and scat of which the shade of 
colour depends. Eyes are called blue and blue-grey 
when only tixe black layers of the iris contain the pig- 
ment, which appears blue through the cloudy outer 
layers of tissue. If the other layers of the iris also 
contain pigment, the eye ai)pcju*s from light to dark 
brown. The pupils arc like a dark circle, the blood- 
vessels of the retina appearing red only in albinos 
(persons with very lit t hi or no pigment). The other 
Twts of the eye also contain more or less pigment. 
The pigment of the skin is found chiefly in the epi- 
dermis; in new-born children of coloured races (at 
times also in white infants), as the Mongolians and 
negro, jiigment in tlie true skin or corium produces 
blue spots in the region of the loins, called the blue 
Mongolian spot. In hair the horny outer ixirtion is 
the main scat of the pigment. Besides the amount 
of air in the hair is also of importance; hair con- 
taining a great amount of air (appearance of age) 
looks grey or white, this condition being usually ac- 
companied by a disai>pearance of the hair-pigment. 
Hair is divided as to colour into flaxen, light brown, 
black, rod, and grey; it is lank, smooth, wavy, or 
curly. Lank hair gen(!rally shows a round cross- 
scction, and curly an oval one; there are other cross- 
sections (e. g, the reniform or elliptical). In the 
same individual the eyes, hair, and skin may be of 
different colours. Blue eyes, flaxen hair, and white 
skin constitute the blonde type; brown eyes, brown 
hair, and dark skin make the brunette type. Between 
these two types are all po.ssible variations and mixtures. 

Although the human race must be regarded as a 
unit intellectually and physically, there have existed 
and still exist differences which permit a classification 
into various groujjs and races. Even the most an- 
cient remains of man, dating from the glacial period 
in Europe, show differences that justify the acceptiv- 
tion of at least two races. Remains of skeletons that 
certainly belong to the Quaternary age have been 
found in France, Germany, and Austria. The shape 
of the crania found at Spy, Krapina, La Chapelle 
aux Saintes, Lo Moustier, etc., resembles that of 
the skull discovered at Neandertal, the geological 
stratification of which is uncertain. These remains 
can be grouped together as the “Neandertal race”, 
which had a long, narrow, low' skull with very 
retreating forehead, enormous brow ridges (torus 
supraorbitalis), powerful masticating apparatus, up- 
per jaw without the fossoB caninoB, heavy under jaw 
with broad ascending branch, no chin, and chin part 
with an outward convex curve. Some of these 
characteristics are still to be found among the 
Eskim o and aboriginal Australians. The bones of 
the skeletons indicate a bulky, relatively low-sized 
frame. The gait was upright, but it would seem with 
knees somewhat bent. Variations existed even in 
this era. The Krapina remains belong to crania 
somewhat broader thando the remains of the Nean- 
dertal race of Western Europe. The strata in which 
the remains of the skeletons were found must be re- 
garded as belonging to the last warm intermediate 
pdiod (of the last glacial period), and were found 


with relDM^ of the early Palaeolithic period, the 
stage of civilization represented by the SaintF-Acheul 
anof Le Moustier remains. During the glacial period, 
particularly during the late Pailajolithic period (as 
represented by the remains found at Aurignac, 
Solutr6, and La Madeleine), human beings of a dif- 
ferent form existed. Their remains, -as those found 
at Laugerie-Basse, Chancelade, Mentone, and Combe- 
Capcllc, may be grouped together as the “Cro- 
Magnon Race”. Tne peculiarities of the Neandertal 
race are not to be found; the generally long dolicho- 
cephalic crania have a good vault, ana are relatively 
high without great brow ridges; the apparatus for 
mastication is less powerful; the upper jaw contains 
plainly fosscB canince; the under jaw is less massive, 
the chin being fine and prmecting. In the structure 
of the cranium the Cro-Magnon race on the whole 
resembled the modern European. Local variations 
ap recognizable. It is not impossible that both 
diluvial races lived at the same era, so that crossings 
appeared, as would seem the case from the skulls 
found at Galley Hill and at Briinn. The bones of the 
skeletons indicate a higher stature. Variations with 
a broader skull appeared in Europe very soon after 
this, if not along with the long-skulled Cro-Magnon 
race in the diluvian epoch, so that the present dif- 
ferent shapes of crania found in Europe seem to go 
back to the earliest era. Schliz ascertained two main 
forms of crania in the remains found in a layer of the 
Of net cave near Nordlingen (Bavaria) belonging to 
the transition period between the Quaternary and 
the present geological era: one was a low, short 
skull and the other a moderately high, long skull, 
both with a low, broad face. These skulls recall, 
on one hand, the form of the skull of the homo 
alyinus. and, on the other, the structure of the skull 
of the later lake-dwellers and of the Mediterranean 

•’TiSi.ne in the course of the prehistoric epochs in 
Europe the variations in the form of the skull mul- 
tiplied, Schliz believes that the various prehistoric 
ages (Stone age, Bronze age, Iron age) show races with 
well-defined forms of the skull. At present time the 
European, of all the branches of mankind, has been 
the most thoroughly investigated anthropologi- 
cally. Notwithstanding the crossings which have oc- 
curred continuously for centuries, certain groups with 
definite somatological peculiarities are recognizable. 
Stature, the shape of the skull, and the colour of the 
complexion have been taken as the criteria of these 
groups. According to this classification there is in 
the interior of Europe, in Alpine territory, a brunette 
population of medium stature and with a broad head; 
towards the north the crania arc narrower, the colour 
of the skin, hair, and eyes is lighter, the stature is 
higher; towards the south the stature decreases, the 
complexion is darker, but the skull in the south, as 
in the north, is narrower than in the case of the 
first-named cl^. Starting from the north to the 
south, Ripley names these three tjrpes: (1) Teutonic 
race: long head and face, very li^t hair, blue eyes, 
high stature, narrow and partly curved nose; (2) 
A]f>ine race: round head, broad face, li^t chestnut 
brown hair, nut-brown eyes, robust memum stature, 
variable but generally broad, strong nose; (3) Medi- 
terranean race: long head, long face, hair dark- 
brown to black, dark eyes, medium to small stoture, 
rather broad nose. Between these pure types there 
are Ihnumerable crossing. 

It is exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, to 
include the various races of mankind in one system. 
All attempts made ^hitherto contain certain, defects 
which are perhaps unavoidable. Linnaeus sought to 
establish tne characteristic physical a^d intellectual 
peculiarities of the inhabitants of the four queers 
of the globe then known. Later investigators have 
lectea one or a few peculiarities of the oody (e. g. 
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the sh^pe of the cranium or hair, the colour of the 
Bkip) as the principle of classification, or have used 
a combination of several characteristics. Finally 
ethnological peculiarities (especially the lan^aee and 
de^ee of civilization) were invoked for aid in charac- 
terization. Linnseus differentiated four varieties of 
the homo diumus (a sub-division of the homo sapiens ) : 
(1^ American; (2) European; (3) Asiatic; (4) 
African. Not only were the colour of the skin and 
eyes, the colour and form of the hair, and the form 
of the nose used as criteria of these four divisions, 
but the different temperaments of the four races were 
also distinguished, other criteria being their peculiari- 
ties of character, mode of dress, and whether the in- 
dividual races were governed by customs, laws, be- 
liefs, or arbitrary rule. 

Blumenbach already attempted to groi4> the races 
of mankind on the basis of purely somatological 
peculiarities, selecting five typical forms of the cra- 
nium as the criteria of the five races of men. He took 
as the normal type the skull of the Caucasian race, 
which is distinguished by harmony of the individual 
parts, none being unduly prominent: with roundness 
(mesocephaly) are united a massive high forehead, 
narrow cheek-bones, round alveolar arch, and an 
orthognathous upper jaw. To the Caucasian type 
belong: Europeans (except the Lapps and Finns), 
Western Asiatics, and North Africans. Around this 
type are groupea the others, which arc related both 
to it and one another. The Mongolian race includes 
most Asiatics, the Finnish tribes, the Lapps and the 
Eskimo; it has an almost square skull (exceedingly 
brachycephalic), flat nose, flat projecting malar bone, 
somewhat broad alveolar arch, and projecting chin. 
The American race has a higher forenead, highly 
developed superciliary arch, deeply sunken bridge 
of the nose, cheek-bones strongly projecting sidewards, 
and high, broad, and strong lower jaw. In this 
race Blumenbach included all aboriginal Americans 
except the Eskimo. The skull of the Malay race is 
brachycephalic; the parietal bones project strongly 
sidewards, the nose and cheek-bones arc flat, and 
the upper jaws slightly prognathous. To this race 
belong the inhabitants of Malacca in Asia and the 
natives of the islands of the Pacific and Indian Oceans. 
The Ethiopian race includes the inhabitants of Africa 
except the Caucasian Africans in the north; the 
skull is dolichocephalic, the forehead full, the cheek- 
bones prominent, the nostrils wide, the alveolar arch 
narrow and prominent, the .\awB prognathous, and 
the lower jaw large and strong. Blumenbach ^ded 
to these craniological criteria others of a general 
somatological character, deduced from the observa- 
tion of the members of the body, chiefly of the head 
and its parts. Blumenbach’s classification still has 
adherents, B. P. Ehrenrcich, for example, being a 
vigorous supporter of it. He adds to the classifica- 
tion, however, those races that have become known 
or at least better known since Blumcnbach’s time. 
These are mainly the blacks of i^ia and the aborigi- 
nal races of Australia and Oceania. According to 
Ehrenreich, the classification is: (1) Caucasian- 
Mediterranean; (2) African-Nigritian: (3) Mongo- 
lian; (4) Americanj ^ (5) Malay Polynesian; (6) 
Australian. In addition there is (7) the Papuans 
and the bl^ks of Asia, including the Dravidians and 
the Kolarian tribes of India, whose position in 
Ehrenreich’s anthropological system must still he 
regarded as uncertain. * , 

Blumenb^h’s classification was based on obser- 
vation and description. There now followed a series 
of attempts to determine the different types by meas- 
urements. For the determination of tho variations 
in the facial part of the skull Camper had already 
settled by measurement the facial angle, that is the 
angle made by the profile line and the auriculo-sub- 
na«d line (the line from the ear orifice to the lowest 


part of the nose). ^ A. Retzius introduced the word 
orthognathism to signify an almost right facial angle 
(90°), and called the more acute facial angle prog- 
nathy. Having noticed that in Sweden the Ger- 
mans had narrow skulls, while the skulls t>f the Lapps 
were broad, Retzius sought to determine these shapes 
mathematically by the length-breadth index, lie 
combined the groups of dolichocephalic and brachy- 
cephalic crania gained in this way with the groups 
of facial angles, and thus arrived at four main types 
of crania: orthognathous dolichocephalic, orthog- 
nathous brachycephalic, prognathous dolichocepha- 
lic, and prognathous brachycephalic. However, this 
classification of the shapes of the cranium was un- 
satisfactory, even when mesoccphalic crania were 
separated from the others, since the various forms 
appear within every race, although perhaps with vary- 
ing frequency. Welcker's investigations proved that 
crania ranging from dolichocephalic to hyperbrachy- 
cephalic are found in the Mediterranean, Malayan, 
and American races; the Monoglians appear to be 
rather mesobrachycephalic and hyperbrachycephalic, 
while, the black races incline more to dolichocephaly. 
J. Kollmann also based his racial classification on 
the shape of the skull and face. He supposed six 
sub-species: chamseprosopous dolichocephalic, chamsc- 
prosopouB mesocephalic, chamseprosopous brachycc- 
phalic, leptoprosopous dolichocephalic, leptoproso- 
poua mesocephalic, leptoprosopous brachycephalic. 
These sub-species have, through migrations and pene- 
trations, spread over the entire world, and may be 
grouped mto eighteen varieties according to the 
nature of the hair (smooth, bristly or coarse, and 
woolly). 

Besides the shape of the skull, other somatological 
peculiarities have been employed by P. Topinard in 
the classification of races. Following Cuvier’s classi- 
fication, he takes as his main divisions the white, 
yellow, and black races, which ho characterizes mainly 
by the shape of the nose. The narrow-nosed (leptor- 
hme) white race has wavy hair with oval cross- 
section. Of those with dolichocephalic crania, one 
division is blonde^ and large (Anglo-Scandinavian or 
Cymric) ; another largo with red hair (first type of the 
Finns) ; a third brunette and relatively small (Medi- 
terranean races). The mesocephalic type with brown 
hair and relatively small stature is found in the 
Semites and Pkyptians. The brachycephalic type is 
composed of the little Lapps and Ligurians with 
brown hair, and the Cclto^lavs of medium height. 
The yellow race with nose of medium width (mesor- 
hine), coarse^ straight hair of round cross-section, also 
contains dolichocephalic, mesocephalic, and brachy- 
cephalic types. The Eskimo are small, dolichoce- 
phalic, and have a yellow skin; the Tchuelches are 
targe, dolichocephalic, and have a reddish skin; the 
Polynesians are large, mesocephalic, and have a red- 
dish skin. The brachcycephalic type is represented 
by the Quaranni and Peruvians, the former being of 
medium size with yellow skin, and the latter small 
with olive .skin. The b^oad-nosed (platyrhine) 
black race was divided by Topinard into one group 
with straight hair of oval cross-section, and a second 
group with woolly hair of elliptical section. The first 
group, comprising the aboriginal Australians, are 
dolichocephalic, tall, ^d have a black skin; all three 
types of skull appear in the second group. The very 
small yellowish Bushmen, the large black Melanesians, 
and the African negrora are dolichocephalic, the 
medium-sized black Tasmanians mesocephalic, the 
small black Negritos brachycephalic. 

A summary according to somatological principles 
has been given lately by J. Deniker (cf. “The Races 
of Man”, p. 225), a henchman, who has selected the 
divisions of the earth as the principle of classification 
in the description of the several races and tribes. 

A. Frizzly hair, broad no8e.'^(a) yellow skin: (1) 
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the Bushman races, comprising Hottentots and Bush- 
men — yellow skin, steatopygous, small stature, doli- 
chocephalic; 

(b) dark skin: (2) iNTegrito races, comprising both 
Negrillo and Negrito — ^reddish-brown skin, stature 
very small, sub-brachycephalic or sub-dolicho- 
cepnalic; (3) Negro, comprising the Nigritian and 
Bantu stocks — black skin, dolichocephalic; (4) 
Melanesians, comprising Papuans and Melanesians — 
blackish-brown skin, m^ium stature, dolichocephalic. 

B. Hair frizzly or wavy. — (a) dark skin: (5) 
Ethiopians — ^redaish-brown skin, narrow nose, large 
stature, dolichocephalic; (6) aboriginal Australians — 
chocolate brown skin, broad nose, medium stature, 
dolichocephalic; (7) Dravidians — ^blackish-brown skin, 
broad or straight nose, small stature, dolichocephalic: 

(b) skin dirty white: Assyrioids — nose narrow, ana 
convex with thick end. 

C. Hair wavy, brown or black in colour, eyes dark. 
— (a) skin light brown: (9) Indo-Afghan — ^hair black, 
nose nmow, straight or convex, tall stature; 

(b) dirty white skin, black hair: (a) tall stature, long 
face: (10) Arabians and Semites — aquiline nose, pro- 
jecting occiput, dolichocephalic, elliptical face; (11) 
Berbers — ^nose straight and thick, dolichocephalic, 
square face: (12) Inhabitants of the European coasts — 
nose straight and small, mesocephalic. face oval; 

(р) Small stature: (13) Inhabitants or the Iberian 
island — dolichocephalic; 

(c) dull white skin, hair brown: (14) Inhabitants of 
Western Europe — small stature, strongly brachy- 
cephaliCj face round: (1«5) Inhabitants of countries on 
the Adriatic — ^tall stature, brachyccphalic, long face. 

D. Hair wavy or straight, flaxen in colour, eyes 
lightj skin pinkish white. — (16) Northern Europeans 
— ^hair generally wavy, flaxen or reddish, tall stature, 
dolichocephalic; (17) Eastern Europeans — ^hair gener- 
ally straight, tow-coloured, small stature, sub-doli- 
chocephalic. 

E. Hair straight or wavy and black, dark eyes. — 
(a) Skin light brown: (18) Ainos — ^body very hairy, 
nose brof^ and concave, dolichocephalic; 

(b) Skin yellow, body without hair: (19) Polyne- 
siims^nose projecting and often convex, tall stature, 
elliptical face, brachycephalic or mesocephalic; (20) 
Inaonesians— ;small stature, nose flat and often con- 
cave, projecting cheek-bones, face lozenge-shaped, 
dolichocephalic: (21) Native races of South America — 
small stature, nose projecting and straight, meso- 
cephalic or dolichocephalic. 

F. Straight hair. — (a) Sallow skin: (o) Straight or 
aquiline nose: (22) North American races — tall stat- 
ure, mesocephalic; (23) Native races of Central 
America — small stature, brachycephalic; (p) Straight 
nose: (24) Patagonians — tall stature, brachycephmic, 
square f^; 

(b) Skin yellow-brown: (25) Eskimo — small stature, 
face round and flat, dolichocephalic; 

(с) Skin pale yellow: (26) Lapps — snub-nose, small 
stature, brachycephalic; (27) Ugrian race — ^nose 
straight or concave, e^all stature, mesocephalic or 
dolichocephalic, projecting chcck-boites; (28) Turks 
or Turko-Tatars — straight nose, medium stature, 
very brachycephalic; 

(a) Skin sallow: (29) Mongolians — ^projecting cheek- 
bones, Mongolian fold, slightly brachycephalic. 

Huxley chussifles mankind on a somatico-anthro- 
pological basis. He divided the human race into four 
main types: the Australioid, Negroid, Xanthocroi, and 
Mongoloid, to which he afterwards added the Ma- 
lenocnroi. The aboriginal Australians are the chief 
representative of the dolichocephalic Australioid 
tj^ (dark skin and ^yea, wavy black hair, flat nose, 
pronounced osseous^ supercihaiy arch, and very 
prognathous). Outside Australia, Huxley claimed to 
nave found the Australioid type in the interior of the 
Deccan, and among the Egyptians. The standard for 


the Negroid type is the African negro. Huxley 
wrongly considered this type as almost without ex- 
ception dolichocephalic. It generally lacks a*bony 
superciliary arch: skin and eyes are brown to black; 
the hair black, short and frizzly or woolly: the nose 
flat and broad; the lipis thick and protruding, wUile 
pro^athism is universal. According to Huiucy, the 
particular modifleations of the Negroid type are: the 
small Bushmen with lifter skin; the partly brachy- 
cephalic Negritos with heavy superciliary arch, living 
in irouthern and south-eastern Asia (the Malay 
Peninsula), and in the Andaman, Philiimine, and 
South Sea Islands (Papuans) as far as Tasmania. 
Among these Negritos there has been & considerable 
crossing with Polynesians and Malayans. Huxley 
grouped together the inhabitants of the greater part 
of Cental Europe as the Xanthocroi or fair-white 
type. This group is characterized by an almost 
colourless soft skin, blue or grey eyes, and light hair; 
the shape of the skull ranges from dolichocephalic to 
brachycephalic. In the south and west this type 
comes into contact with the Melanochroi; in the north 
and eastj where it extends to Hindustan, with the 
Mongoloid type. According to Huxley all Asia and 
its surrounding islands in the cast and south-east, the 
east and north-east of Europe, and the whole of 
America are inhabited by the Mongoloid type (yel- 
lowish-brown skin, black eyes, black, lank hair, small, 
flat nose, obligue fold of the eyelid, out no projecting 
bony superciliary arch); the type is partly brachy- 
ccphalic, partly dolichocephalic. The Melanochroi 
or brunettes live around the Mediterranean Sea, and 
extend through Asia Minor across Arabia and Persia 
to Hindustan. The skin is brownish, the fine wavy 
hair almost black, the eyes dark. Huxley considered 
the Melanochroi the result of a mixture of the Xantho- 
croi and Austral bids. 

The attempt of Linnseus to employ intellectual 
peculiarities as criteria has also been repeatedly 
imitated. Thus. Friedrich Muller hfis combined 
somatic (form of the hair) and linguistic peculiarities 
to form the basis of his racial classification. Accord- 
ing to his theory mankind is divided, according to the 
shape of the head, into woolly-haired and sleek- 
haired. The woolly-haired races are subdivided into 
those with tuft-like hair (Hottentots, Papuans), and 
those with fleecy hair (African negro, Kafir); the 
sleek-haired races into the straight-haired (as the 
Australians, Hyperboreans, Americans, Malayans, 
Mongolians) and the curly-haired (as the Dravidians, 
Nubians, and Meditoranean races), lliese races are 
subdivided into a number of family groups on the 
basis of language and of the intellectual culture arising 
from it. MfilTer distinguished: the Indo-Germanic 
family of languages (Germanic, Romanic, Slavonic, 
Celtic, Greek, Albanian, Iranian, Indian); the Ural- 
Altaic family (Finno-Ugrian, Turkish and Yakutish, 
Mongolian, Tungusian, Samoyedic); the South- 
Asiatic family (Chinese, Siamese, Annamite, Burmese, 
and Thibetan); t^ Hamito-Semitic family (Semito- 
Arabic, and Hamitic) \ the Malayo-Polynesian group 
(the Malayan, Polynesian, and Melanesian languages) ; 
the Bantu family, and along with it the Amencan 
languiiges (related to this group only as to structure), 
the Dravidiam and various isolated languages. 

Following Cuvier and Topinard, W. H. Flower, an 
Englishman, separates mankind into three main aivi- 
sions: 

I. Ethiopian or Negroi(U Races: (a) The African 
type of*negro; (b) Hottentots and Bushmen; (o) The 
Oceanic negro or Melanesians: (d) Negritos. 

II. Mongolian Race: (a) Eskimo: (l^^ The Mongols 
proper, comprising the Mongolo-Altaic group; and 
the soutRem Mongolian group; (c) Malayans; (d) 
Polynesians, Maoris; (e) Americans. 

III. Caucasians, compriangfXanthocro\ and Mel- 
anochroi. From these three main races (callai 
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arehimorphic by C. H. Stratz), G. Fritsch has dis- 
tinguish^ the mixed races derived from them as 
metanhrphic. Both divisions have a strongly de- 
veloped instinct for migration (nomadic peoples), 
whjcn has promoted the growth of civilization. At 
the same time Fritsch and Stratz assumed a series 
of tribes without an instinct for migration (non- 
nomadic peoples); these were named by Stratz pro- 
tomorphic. These theories, however, have scientific 
value as working hypotheses, even though the one or 
the other may prove to be incorrect. 

FolloMung in part the investigations made by 
Klaatsch of the skejeton, Stratz takes as protomor- 
phic criteria:* great individual variability; normal 
proportions (according to the calculations of Fritsch) 
with slightly excessive length of the arm; total height 
six or seven times the height of the heads; H^xtemal 
appearance little different in the two sexes; women 
with small hips and mamma areolala; light to dark 
brown skin; hair of the head very variant with oval 
cross-section; hair on the body moderately developed; 
pronounced protuberance of frontal bone; inclination to 
dolichocephaly and prognathism; strong, broad jaws; 
facial part of the skull large in proportion to the back 
of the skull; coarse features; broad nose; small 
orbits widely separated from each other; pointed 
ear, like the ear of the Macaca monkey; graceful, 
slender frame; narrow vertebrjc; slighter curvature 
of the vertebral column; narrow pelvis; platyknernic 
tibia; nates weak; femur slight; no calves; tendency 
to a crouching position and to turning the foot in- 
wards; foot adapted for climbing; prehensile foot; 
weaker development of the ankle-bone (talus) ^ of the 
heel-bone (calcaneus) ^ of the cuboid bone (os cuhoi- 
deum)^ of the toe; very slight arch to the sole of the 
foot; entire sole set on the ground in walking; early 
development of sexual instinct. Stratz has selected 
the following as the criteria for the three archimor- 
phic races. Those of the rnelanodcrmic or black race 
are: excessive length of the legs; total height 7 to 
7*5 heads; skin from dark browii almost black; 
the hair of the head thick, black, and frizzly, with 
an elliptical cross-section; hair on the body scant: 
an inclination to dolichocephaly (with a very decided 
breadth of the skull behind); pronounced progna- 
thism; powerful broad, and high jaws. Among the 
characteristics of the yellow or xanthodermic race 
are: deficient length of the limbs; total height 7 
to 7*6 heads; mamma papiUata; brownish-yellow 
to light yellow skin, coarse and bl^k hair of the head, 
with a round cross-section; hair on the body scant; 
inclination to brachycephaly; broad, short jaw; 
slight frontal ridge; short, small, strong foot with 
moderate arch. Among the criteria of the leucoder- 
mic or white race are: normal proportions; stature, 
7*5 to 8 heads; mamma papillata; light brown to 
almost white skin; orthognathism; from slight to 
hardly noticeable frontal ridge; narrow, high Jaws; 
large muscles of the seat and calv^; narrow, long 
foot with powerful arch; strong balNof the great toe; 
powerful heel. 

Stratz has also sought to compare the different 
races according to their relationship and develop- 
ment. According to him, the aboriginal Australians 
of to^ay are the nearest to the common monogenetic 
original form. The second earlietA protomorphic 
races are the Papuans, Koikoins, and kindred races. 
After tlte black races in Africa h^ become separated 
from the main stock of ndSinkind, the third ei^rliest 
protomorphic group separated from the first stock 
(^e American races. Malays of the intenor of the 
^ninsula. Kanakas, and* Andamans). After the 
Tna.in yellow race had been thrcfwn off from the main 
stock, the fourth earliest protomorphic group was 
form^ (according to ^5tratz. the Ainos, Veddahs, 
Dravidians, Basoues, and Celts). Finally the main 
white race was developed. The metamoiphic 
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are to be r^arded as races still in the process of 
formation. Fritsch regards the three arcnimorphic 
main races as centres of radiation: the white race 
in South-Western Asia, the yellow race in North- 
Eastern Asia, and the black race in Ccjutthl Africa. 
The white stock divided into the Semitic and Sans- 
kritist branches; the yellow into th(j Chinese and 
Scythian branches; while the Finno-Tatar branch 
belongs to both the white and yellow stocks. The 
black stock divided into the Pelagic branch (living 
on the islands south and south-ejist of Asia) and the 
African branch. According to Fritsch, owing to the 
universal fertility of crosses among mankind, the 
contact of the main stocks with one another and with 
the protomorphic races gave rise at the points of con- 
tact to the metamorphic races. Fritsch took as pro- 
tomorphic non-nomadic p(‘oples (i. e. as remains of 
orimnal primitive peoples): in Africa, the Bushmen, 
Akkas Obongos, Batuas; in Australia, the natives 
of Queensland; in Asia, the Dravidians, Veddahs, 
Guang, Senoi, Kubu-kubu, Hicng, Miao-Tse, Ainos; 
in America, the Makus, the Ges tribes of Eastern 
Brazil, Fuegians; in Europe, the Neandertal race, 
the Alpine race, the European dwarf race, and the 
Lapps living in stone huts. 

On the basis of the theories of Stratz and Keane, 
Schurtz makes the following classification: 

I. Early races (that is the almost disappeared re- 
mains of earlier races): (1) Pala'o-Asiatic, non- 
Mongolian race (the Ainos); (2) Ethiopian race 
(the Nubians); (3) dwarf race. 

II. Chief family groups: A. Light colour or 
Europcan-West-Asiatic group of races: northern 
Alpine, and Mediterranean main races; B. Asiatic- 
Polynesian group of races: Mongolian stock, Malayo- 
Polyncsian stock; C. Nigritian group of races: 

(1) Negro; (2) dark -coloured Indian (Dravidic races); 
(3) Indonesian and Oceanic Nigritian '(Negritos, 
Melanesians); (4) Australians and Tasmanians; 
D, American group of races. 

III. Hybrid races: (1) Finno-Ugrian hybrid race; 

(2) Berber hybrid race. 

Most of the above racial classifications offer cer- 
tain advantages, but also show faults that may not 
be overlooked. All contain three groat groups which 
may be characterized from the most striking attributes 
as the smooth to wavy-haired white race, the coarse- 
haired yellow race, and the frizzly-haired black race. 
In addition, how'cvcr, these races all exhibit a scries 
of other differences, somatological and ethnological. 
However, it is difficult to group together a number of 
branches of these three main stocks. Most writers 
who desire to give a descriptive summary of the races 
and peoples of the world (as Dcnikcr, Buschan, 
Schurtz, and others) have, therefore, primarily 
guided themselves by the abodes of these races, and 
have grouped them according to the divisions of the 
earth within which it can be shown that various 
branches and subordinate groups live. 

BARTOLnin Zeitachr. /Ur Morph, u. Ar^hrop., VII, 81; Bubchan, 
Menschenkunde (Stuttgart, 1909); Idem, lUuatrierU Vdlkerkunde 
(Stuttgart, 1910): CaEKANOWSKi in Arch, fur Anthrop., new 
series, VI, 47; Davenport, Statistical Methods (New York, 1899) ; 
Deniker, Les races el les peuples de la terre (Paris, 1900), tr. The 
^ces of Man (London, 1900); Ehrenrezch, Anthrop. Studien 
Uber d. Urbewohner Brasiliens (Brunswick, 1897); Flower in 
Journal Anthr. Instil, of Great Britain and Irelawl, XIV, 378; 
Fritsch in Zeitschr. fUr Ethnol. (1910), 580; Haddon, Study of 
Man (London, 1898); IIoernes, Natur-u. Urgesch. d. Menschen 
(Vienna, 1909); Keane, Afan, Past and Present (Cambridge, 
1904); Klaatsch in Arch. fUr Anlhr., new series. VIII, 101; 
Quatrepaoes, Etude dee races humaines (Paris, 1900); Ranke, 
Der Mensch (3rd od., Brunswick, 1911); Ranke in Areh.fUr 
Anthr., new aeries. II, 205; Ripley, The Races of Europe (London, 
1000) ; Schliz in Archiv. far Anthr., new series. IX, 202; Schurtz, 
Vdlkerkunde (Leipzig and Vienna, 1003) ; Schmidt, Die Stellung 
der Pygmden (Stuttgart, 1010); Schwalbe in Anat. Am., IX 
(1901), Supplement, 44; Stratz in Arch, filr Anthr., new series, 
I, 189; Idem, Naturgeach. des Menschen (Stuttgart, 1904); Topi- 
NARD, EUmenta d* anthr, gin&rale (Paris, 1885), tr. (London, 1890). 

. Ferdinand Birkner 
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ETHNOLOGICAL TABLE OF THE HUMAN RACE 


WHITE RACES 


I. Indo-Germanic or Aryan: skin 
white to brunette; hair flaxen to dark> 
Iwown, BtraiRht, wavy, or curly; eyes 
horiiontBl, blue to browii; face narrow 
to broad; nose narrow and prominent; 
dolichocephalic to brachycepnalic; or> 
thognathous to slightly prognathous. 


II. SEiimc: fair to brunette; strong 
profile; nose large, and narrow. 

in. Hamitic: dark skin; hair sleek 
and frizzly; stature moderate; doli- 
chocephalic; prognathous. 

IV. Mixed Races. 


(1) TnUonie (Germans, English, Scandinavians, Frisians, 
Ncthcrlanders). 

(2) Romanic Gtalians, French, Spaniards, Portuguese, 
Rmeto-Romans, Ladins, Friauls, Roumanians). 

(3) Slat. — (a) West Slavs: Wends, Poles, Tchechs, Slovaks; 

(b) ^t Slavs: the Great, White, ana Little Russians (Ruthen- 
ians); (c) South Slavs: Slovenes and Sorbocroata. 

^ (4) Greek (with strong Slav strain). 

(5) Celtic.— (a) Gauu: (b) Cymri (Welsh and Cornish); 

(c) Bretons; (d) Gaels (Irish and Scotch). 

(G) LeiHe or Lithuanian. 

(7) Iranian (Persians, Afghans, BalucUs, Ossetians, Kurds). 

(8) Indian (Hindu), Kafir. 

(9) Armenian (mixed type). 

(10) Albanian. 

(11) Sort and Tate. 

(12) Dard (Hindu and Mongolian). 

(1) Jewish; (2) Syrian: (3) Arabian; (4) Kufrak; (5) Moron* 
ite and Drius. 

( (1) Berber (in Morocco; Kabyles in Algeria; Tuaregs). 

(2) Nubian: Nubians proper, Agau, Danakil, Gallas, Soma- 
I lis, and Wahuma. 

f (1) Hamite x Semite: Egyptians, Abyssinians; (2) Hamite 
X Negro: Fulahs, Masai, Niam-Niam, Mangbuttu, Kanembu, 
I Kanuri; (3) Hamite x Semite x Negro: Tmbus. 


BPXCUL CHARACTE RISnCB Of BBAW CHM 

( White sl^, flaxen hair, bliM eyes, 
■< dolichocephalic, tall (towards the South, 
I brunette, brachycqihalic, smaller). 

J Brunette; physical characteristics of 
various types; speech derived from va- 
rious dialects of the Latin language. 


( Blond (in the north) to brunette (in 
-(the south); face flat and frequently 
( broad. 

-{ Noble features. 

j Speech, Slavo-Lottio language; phy^ 
1 ical resemblance to Teutons. 

4 Brunette, strong profile. 

-{ Brunette, strong profile. 


V. Remains or Primitive Races. | -{ Basques; Ainus; certain tribes of the Caucasus. 

Yellow racjs 


I. Mongol: yellowish skin; straight hair, dark-brown to 
black; eyes dark and oblique; face flat and broad; nose low 
and broad; brachycephalic; of medium stature. 

II. Turk (Turco-Tatar): of larger stature; less brachy- 
eephalic; Aryan features. 

III. Thibetan: well-built; Aryan strain. 

IV. Chinese, Japanese, and Cobean. 

V. Tunous. 

VI. Samoyedic. 

VII. Finno-Ugrian: combines with Mongolian character- 
istics fair skin, flaxen hair, and blue eyes. 

VIII. Malay: hair long and generally brown; face flat; 
nose small, low, and flat; oblique eyes; prominent malar bone. 

IX. Eskimo: light-brown skin; straight hair; eyes dark and 
oblique; dolichficephalic; face broad; superior maxillary and 
malar bones prominent; nose flat; of low stature. 

X. Indun: skin yellow to reddish brown; hair straight and 
black; face broad; superior maxillary bone prominent; nose 
large and elevated to broad and flat; dolichocephalic to brachy- 
cephalic; stature small' to very large. 

XI. Remains or Primitive Races. 

XII. Mixed Races. 


I. Bantu: light-brown to black; black hair with a spiral 
curl; dark eyes; face flat and prognathous; blubber-lipped; 
nose broad, flat; dolichocephalic. 

II. Sudanese Negro (Negro x fair races): skin mostly 
fairer; face frequently wi^ stronger profile. 

III. Hottentot (Khoi-Khoin); flabby skin, light-brown to 

yellow; triangular faces; luporior maxillary bone very prom- 
ment; pointed chin; steatopygous. • 

IV. Bushmen: similar to the Hottentot; very small. 

V. African Dwarf Races: similar to the negro; very small. 

VI. Negrito x brown-black skin: hair frizzly and long; face 


moderately prognathous; nose broad and tent; thicx lips; 
brachycephalic. 

VII. Melanesian (Papuan in New Guinea): resembles the 
Negrito; dolichocephalic. 

nil. Australian: skin yellowish brown to black; hair 
dark, straight, curly, frizzly; abundant beud; strong supei^ 
ciliary arch; nose low and broad; blubber-lipped; chin small, 
retreating. 

IX. Dravidian: skin light to medium brown; hair wavy 
and long; strong superciliary arch; nose moderately high, 
narrow, straight; prognathous; blubbe^lipped; frequently 
noble-featured. 

X. Veddahs: skin medium to dark-brown; hair of varying 
length, wavy, somewhat frizzly; strong superciliary anAes; 
nose broad, depressed, small. 

XI. Cingalese: skin light-brown to yellow; hair long, 
thick, wavy; y ose high, straight or bent, broad; m^ium stature. 


i (1) East Mongol: Khalkhas, Chakhars, Ordus; (2) West Mangel (Kalmucks): 
-( Sungar, Khoshod. Torgod, Dorbbd, Hill Kalmucks, Teleutcs; (3) Mongol x Iranian: 
{ Shi'ites, Sunnites. 

j Tatars (Siberian, Kazan, etc.), Yakuts, Kirghiz, Usbegs, Kashgaris, Nogais, Kipt- 
( chaks, Turkomans, Ottomans. 

( Thibetans proper, Tanguts, Ladakis, Gboorkhas, Chinese hill tribes (Lolos, Miao-tsze). 
j Two tsrpes are distinguished: (1) the Northern or Manehu-Corean, the finer type, with 
) oval face; (2) the Soutiiem or Mongolo- Malay, the coancr, with broad, triangular face. 
Tungus proper, Manr.hu, Lamuts, Daurians, Golds. 

Samoyeaes proper, Karagasses, Soyotes, Motors, Kaibals, Kamasins. 

(1) Finnic: Finns proper, Ksthonians, Livonians, Lapps, Volga tribes (Mordvinian, 
Tc^eremissian), Bulgars, Permians, Sirycnians (Finland), Votyaks; (2) Ugrie: Ostyaks, 
Voguls, Magyars. 

/ (1) Sundanese: Malays proper (Malacca), Battaks (Sumatra), Dayak (Borneo), 

3 Javanese, Bugis (Celelies), Alfuros (East Indies); (2) Philimtine: Tagalas (Luzon), 
3 Visayu (Mindanao); (3) Malagasy : (4) Polynesian, in the Pacific Oce^ (except the 
^ Fiji Islands); (5) Micronesian, connecting link between the Polynesian and Melanesian. 

r (1) North-Western America: Nutkas (Thlinkeets, Haidas, Chimmesyan); (2) NorVi 
j America: Athabascans, Algonquins, Iroquois and Hurons, Dakotas (Sioux), Shoshones, 
i Muskbogees, Aztecs, Zapotecst Mixteeju, Chichimecs; (3) Central America: Mayans, 
Zapotecs; (4) South America: Arawaxs, Caribians, Tupi, Ges; Guaicuri; Arauca- 
Inians; Pati^onians; Fuegians. w 
1 Mois, Kuis, Mans, Ciampas, Karens, Nagas. 

) Khmers (Cambodia); Annamites; Burmese and Aracans (Burmah); Thais or Shans 
I (Siam and l^os); igorrotes (dolichocephalic): Nicobars. 

BLACK RACES 

j Kafirs (Zulus, Matabcles, Bechuanas, Mafitis) , Hereros, Ovampos, Borotses, Bakubas, 
-< Ralubas, Kalumlas, Wasagaras, Ugogos, Wanjamwesis, Wadschaggas, Fans, Dualias, 
( Bakwiris, Jaundos. 

j Nilotic tribes (Schilluks, Dinkas, Baris, Borbas), Hausas, Ashantees, Knis, Weis. 
1 Mandingos, Jolofs, Jorubas, Dahomans, Ewes. 

J (l) Namaquas, Korannas; f(f) Hill Damaras (Hottentot x Herero), Griquas and 
Oorlum (Hottentot x White). 

^ Akkas, W^buttis, Batuas, Babongos, Ashangos. 

I Aetas (Philippines), Semangs and Sakai (Malacca), Minkopia (Andaman Idands). 


j Dravidiana proper (Tamula, Tdugu, Kanareaa. Malabara, Toda, Qond, Khond). 
I Brahui, Mundaa tnbea. ^ 
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Race, Negro. — The term negro, derived from the 
Spailish and the Latin words meaning “black” 
{negro; niger)^ may be applied to a large portion of 
mankind, but it is more strictly confined to certain 
peoples and tribes of Central Africa and their de- 
scendants in various parts of the world. The Blumcn- 
back fivefold division of mankind considers the negro 
in the first place under Ethiopian, embracing the 
Kafir, Hottentot, Australian, Alforian, and Oceanic 
negroes. Pritchard and Latham rightly protest 
against the error of considering the term negro synon- 
ymous with Africa^. There are dark-skinned people 
of various types throughout the tropical countries of 
the world. The negro properly so called is dark- 
skinned, with wooly hair and other characteristics, 
while differing in minor traits. It is a mistake to hold, 
as some do, that all negroes have conimon traits. 
Professor Jerome Dowd, a Southern white man, de- 
clares that “to speak of all negroes in Africa as one 
race having common characteristics, is iis misleading 
and is as unscientific as if we should consider all Euro- 
peans and Americans as of one race and attribute to 
all of them the same traits”. Observations and the 
records of the African continent go to show that it is 
not necessarily the races with the blackest skins that 
are lowest in the scale of civilization. The negro is 
originally a native of the Sudan and other parts of 
West and Central Africa, where there is now a popula- 
tion of about 128,(X)(),()()0 blacks. In the West Indies, 
South America, and the United States they are the 
descendants of Africans, though in the United States 
those of mixed blood, the mulattoes, and even those 
with a preponderance of white blood are classed as 
negroes. 

History. — The origin of the negro race dates from 
tlie formation of races in the twilight of human his- 
tory. liike the origin of the human race in general, 
it is a subject for anthropologists and theologians. 
The idhnological aspects of the question are many and 
varied. The original African is said to be the Bush- 
man, who is rather brown than black; the negro^ the 
real black man, probably came from other regions. 
This, however, must have occurred at a remote jicriod. 
The chief divisions of the native population of Africa 
arc the negro, or black, the Bushman, and the Bantu, 
or mixed, races, generally brown in colour, who in- 
vafled South Africa, driving out the original Bush- 
man. But centuries of slavery have so broken and 
intermingled the different stocks that it is difficult to 
find the negro without any mixture of foreign blood. 

The history of the black man in America, with 
which this article is more especially concerned, begins 
with the African slave-tr.ade. Under the compulsion 
and rod of the slave-master the negro became part 
of the population of the New World. The negro slav- 
ery of modern times followed the discovery of Amer- 
ica. The Portuguese, who possessed a large part of 
the west African coast, began the employment of 
negroes as sljwes, in which theyWere followed by 
others colonizing the New World. The first country 
in the New World to which negroes were extensively 
brought was Haiti, or Hispaniola. The aboriginal 
race had at first been employed in the mines xhere, 
but this kind of labour was found so fatal to them that 
Las Casas, Bishop of Chiapa, the celebrated protector 
of the Indians, although at a later period he dis- 
approved of slavery, urged Charles V to substitute 
African slaves as a stroi9^er race. Accordingly, the 
emperor, in 1517, authorized a large importation of 
negroes. Sir John Hawkins was the first Englishman 
who engaged in th(? traffic. Others of his countrymen 
soon followed his example on jin extensive scale. Eng- 
land is said to have taken, between 1680 and 1700, no 
fewer thar^ 300,000 slaves from Africa, and between 
1700 and 1786 Jamaica alone absorbed 610,000. A 
Dutch ship brought from the Guinea Coast to Jamesx 
town, Virginia, a cargo of. twenty negroes in 1 )20; 


this was the beginning of slavery in the English col- 
onies of America. An English company obtained the 
monopoly of supplying negro slaves to the Spanish 
colonies for thirty years; the contrac.t w;^s annulled 
by Spain in 1739, and England thereupon declared 
war on Spain. The number of slaves annually ex- 
ported from Africa amounted, at the (aid of the 
eighteenth century, to 74,000. Between IfiSO and 
1786 there were 2,130,000 negro slaves brought into 
the British colonies of America, including the West 
Indies. Altogether it is estimated that probably 
12,OO0,(K)O slaves were landed in North and South 
America from the beginning to the end of the slave- 
trade. An equal number is supposed to have perished 
in the African slave raids and on their w.ay to America. 
The slave-trade was usually attended with extreme 
cruelty; the ships which transported the slaves from 
Africa to America were overcrowded to such an extent 
that a large proportion died on the passage. The treat- 
ment of the slave after his arrival depended much on 
the character of his mjistcr; restraints, however, were 
imposed by law in the various settlements to protect 
slaves from injury. 

Early in the seventeenth century Cartagena, in 
Colombia, w^as a noted slave market. This was the 
field of labour of St. Peter Claver, of the Society of 
Jesus, the apostle of the negroes. As many as twelve 
thousand slaves W(ire landed annually at Cartagena. 
They were usually in fi wretched condition, and the 
saint sought to alleviate their hardships and suffer- 
ings. In time a strong Christian sentiment asserted 
itself against the traffic. In Catholic times in Europe 
and the East, undt^r the benign influence of the Cath- 
olic Church, the nations gradually emancipated the 
slaves. From the beginning of the African slave-trade 
the popes, from Pius II, in the fifteenth century, to 
Leo XIII, in the nineteenth, issued encyclicals and 
directed anathemas against the barbarous and in- 
human treatment of human beings in slavery. The 
trjiffic and its cruelties were condemned by the Holy 
See before the discovery of America. In America the 
Friends, or Quakers, of Pennsylvania, in 1776, required 
their members holding slaves to emancipate them. 
Abolition societies were formed to discourage and 
oppose the slave-trade. On a great increjise in the 
traffic, action was taken by the British Government 
and further importation of slaves into the colonics 
was prohibited in 1805. The United States prohibited 
the importation of slaves from Africa in 1S08, though 
to some extent slaves continued to be brought into the 
country secretly and unlawfully up to tluj emancipa- 
tion of the slaves during the Civil War. The importa- 
tion of slaves wjis likewise forbidden in the South 
American republics. Eventually, all the states of 
Europe passed laws or entered into treaties prohibiting 
the traffic. 

The next thing sought wt\s the total abolition of 
slavery and the emancipation of slaves. This was 
brought about in the British colonics in 1834. This 
French emancipated their negroes in 1848. In Haiti 
slavery ceasetl as far b.ick as 1791; its abolition was 
one of the results of the negro insurrection of that year. 
Many of the Spanish-American states abolished slav- 
ery on declaring their independence; the others have 
since that time abolished the institution. Brazil 
passed a law of gradual emancipation in 1871. Pope 
Leo XI IT, in 1888, wrote to the bishops of Brazil 
setting forth the position of the Church on slavery: 
he condemned the cruelties of the slave-trade and 
commended the abolition of slavery. In the United 
States slavery was firmly established at the time of 
the Declaration of Independence and was recognized 
by the Constitution, ratified in 1788. There were 
then several hundred thousand slaves in the republic. 
Slavery declined in the Northern states, but not in 
the Soujbh, where negro labour was required for the 
cultivation of sugar and cotton. Th^ diversity of 
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feeling and interest between the North and the South 
on the question of slavery brought about the Civil 
War. Nccto slavery was then brought to an end in 
the United States, when, in the interest of the Union 
and as a^ilitary measure, President Lincoln issued 
his Proclamation of Emancipation (1 January, 1863). 

Since acquiring freedom the negro has incrc^ed in 
numbers and advanced in a material way. Discrim- 
ination, prejudice, and fierce criticism have spurred on 
the more ambitious and more respectable class among 
them to acquire education and property. In less than 
forty years of freedom, up to the year 1900, the num- 
ber of blacks that could read and write rose from 5 per 
cent to 55 The rate of increase of the negro popu- 
lation is estimated by United States Census author- 
ities to be about 15 per cent for the ten years preced- 
ing the Census of 1900. The Census Reports for 1900 
give 8,833,994 negroes for the Continental United 
States. There are also 363,742 persons of pure or 
mixed negro blood under United States jurisdiction 
in Porto Rico. The Census statistics for 1910 in rela- 
tion to the various races are not as yet available, but 
by using the normal percentage of increase, we may 
estimate the approximate figures for that year, placing 
the present negro population of the Continental 
United States at 10,158,092. The census of mulattoes 
or those of mixed blood of varying degree was taken 
in the years 1850, 1860, 1870, and 1890. While this 
enumeration is acknowledged to be very subject to 
error, some general results liavc been obtained. The 
indications are that from 11 to 16 per cent of those 
classed as negroes have some degree of white blood. 
The figures warrant the belief that between one-sixth 
and one-ninth of the negro population of the Conti- 
nental United States have been regarded by four 
groups of enumerators as bearing evidence of an ad- 
mixture of white blood. In the South negroes form 
about one-third of the population. In 1900 three- 
tenths of the entire negro population of the country 
were living in the adjoining states of Georgia, Ala- 
bama, and Mississippi. These, together with the 
adjacent Atlantic-Coast states (Virginia, North, and 
South Carolina) and the Gulf states (Louisian: and 
Texas), had then each over half a million negroes. In 
1900 the negro population was distributed by states jis 


follows: — 

Georgia 1,034,813 

Mississippi 907,630 

Alabama 827,307 

South Carolina 782,321 

Virginia 660,722 

Louisiana 650,804 

North Carolina 624,469 

Texas 620,722 

Tennessee 480,243 

Arkansas 366,856 

Kentucky 284,706 

Maryland 235,064 

Florida 230,730 

Missouri , 161,234 

Pennsylvania 156,845 

New York 99,232 

Ohio 96,901 

District of Columbia 86,702 

Illinois 85,078 

New Jersey 69,844 

Indiana 57,505 

Kansas 52,003 


The remaining states had less than 50,000 each, 
making up the total of 8,833,994. 

Leading Occupations. — ^The Census Reports show 
that negro agricultural labourers, farmers, planters, 
and overseers, unclassified labourers, servants, wait- 
ers, launderers, and lauildresses constituted 83*6 per 
cent, or about five-sixths, of the negroes in all wage- 
earning occupations in the Continental United States. 
The same documents also show that 27 occupations 


include 95*4 per cent, or over nineteen-twentieths, of 
all negroes in wage-earning occupations. Mone th^ 
three-fourths (77*3 per cent) of the negroes live in 
the country. In 1900 there were in the United States 
746,717 farms operated by negroes. These farms 
covered 38,233,933 acres, valued at $499,943,734. Of 
the 746,717 farms operated by negroes 21 per cent 
were owned entirely, and an additional 4-2 per cent 
owned in part, by the farmers operating them; in 
other words, forty years after emancipation 25*2 per 
cent, or about one-fourth, of all negro farmers had 
become land owners. The value of all taxable property 
now owned by the coloured peoplci in the. United States 
is estimated at $550,000,000. 

Education. — Statistical summaries which are 
availab^^ from 16 former slave states give for 1908-9 
in the common schools for coloured children an average 
daily attendance of 1,116.811. In these schools are 
employed 30,334 coloured teachers. There are 141 
public high schools for the coloured race with 10,935 
Xnipils ancl 473 teachers. The governmcmtal education 
report for 1910 also gives statistics of 189 secondary 
and higher schools, colleges, industrial schools, etc., 
for coloured students (excluding public high schools). 
These schools arc usually under the control of various 
religious denominations. Some arc controlled by pri- 
val/C corporations and are classed non-sc.*ctarian. The 
list is admitted to be incomplete. Only two Catholic 
schools are given in the list, namely, St. Joseydi's In- 
dustrial School, Clayton, Delaware, and St. Francis's 
Acaflcmy, Baltimore, Maryland. There are, besides 
these, two other Catholic boarding scdiools for col- 
oured boys, one at Rock Castle, Virginia, the other 
at Montgomery, Alabama, besides the Van dc Vyer 
College, at Richmond, Virginia, and others. There 
are also several Catholic boarding schools for coloured 
girls where academic and industrial branches are 
tauf'ht. The Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament have 
institutes at Rock Castle, Virginia, Nashville, Tenn., 
and Cornwells, Pennsylvania. The coloured Oblate 
Sisters, of Baltimore, and the Holy Family Sisters, 
of New Orleans, have each several boarding institu- 
tions. The Catholic day schools for coloured children 
number about one hundred. No education is given in 
the South excejit in separate schools. 

Many of the schools described in the Government 
report of non-public high schools are termed normal 
and industrial schools and institutes. Others arc 
termed mi.ssionaiy colleges. They are supported 
largely by the religious denominations of the North. 
Considerable income is also derived from tuition fees 
and private subscriptions. Generous allotments are 
also received by the non-Catholic institutes from edu- 
cational funds established for freedmen by Northern 
philanthropists, such as the Peabody Fund, the John 
F. Slater Fund of New York. The John F. Slater 
Fimd alone disbursed $72,950 (about £14,590) to 
various coloured institutes throughout the South in 
1909-10. The s(^called non-sectarian colleges receive 
also state and municipal aid. In 1868 Samuel Chap- 
man Armstrong, a celebrated friend of the negro, 
founded Hampton Institute of Virginia for the cduca- 
tioi^of negroes and Indians. At the present writing 
<1911) Hampton Normal and Industrial Institute has 
1374 students, male and female, with 112 white and 
coloured teachers. Hampton has been the inspiration 
of an extensive system of similar educational and 
industrial institutes for tl» coloured race throughout 
the S6uth. The most noted offspring of Hampton is 
Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute, Tuskegee, 
Alabama, which now has 1698 students, 1137 of them 
male, and 561 female. There are 185 instructors, all 
coloured. The property of the institute is valued at 
$1,278,^5 (£255,727). It has a large , endowment, 
which is being increased. The total income of the 
school for 1909-10 was $258,940. 

I Reuoion. — The negrp has a religious natur^. His 
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docile, cheerful, and emotional dis|K>8ition is much in- 
fluence by his immediate environment, whether 
those surroundings be good or evil. Catholic faith 
and discipline are known to have a wholesome effect 
ontthe race. Observing men and judges of courts have 
remarked on the law-abiding spirit existing in Catholic 
coloured communities. Some elements of the white 
man’s civilization do not always tend to elevate the 
morality of the negro. The negro is naturally gre- 
garious, and the dissipations and conditions of city 
life in many instances corrupt the native simplicity of 
the younger generation to the sorrow of their more con- 
servative elders. fPor a view of religion in these later 
times among 'the blacks in the native African home 
of the race, see Africa.) Contrary to a prevalent 
opinion, the negro, when well grounded in the Catho- 
lic faith, is tenacious of it. 

In the United States the negroes and their descend- 
ants naturally adopted more or less the religion of 
their masters or former owners. Thus it comes that, 
outside of Maryland and the Gulf Coast, in a large 
section of the South comprising former slave states 
and colonized by English Protestants, the negroes 
who claim affiliation to any Church are for the 
most part Baptists and Methodists. Catholics and 
the Catholic faith were entirely unknown to the 
negroes in those states. In colonial times the religion 
of Catholics and the religion of negroes were regarded 
with e^ual disfavour, the latter being considered non- 
Christian. Under the law of Virginia as it was in 
1705, Catholics, Indians, and negro slaves were denied 
the right to appear ** as witnesses in any case whatso- 
ever, not being Christians”. The negro Methodists 
comprise those who are in a manner affiliated to the 
white Methodists, as also those who form independent 
bodies having no connexion with the white bodies. 
The three more important organizations of coloured 
Methodists are the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church, the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church, 
and the Coloured Methodist Episcopal Church. These 
bodies claim together 869,710 members. With other 
African Methodists the total number of coloured 
Methodists is probably nearly 1,500,000, with 13,000 
churches. The greater number of coloured Protestants 
are Baptists. After the manner of the Baptist sect, 
the Baptist congregations are independent of each 
other. However, according to statistics given for 
1908, there are eighty-nine state organizations and six 
hundred district associations with 18,307 organized 
negro Baptist churches and 17,08^ ordained T)reachcr3 
in the United States. The entire number of coloured 
Baptists is given as 2,330,535. The number of negroes 
adhering to other Protestant sects is comparatively 
insignificant. Taken together there are probably 
about 4,000,000 negroes who profess Protestantism 
in the IJnitcd States. There are probably about 
200,000 coloured Catholics?, which leaves over 5,000,- 
000 who profess no Christianity. Remembering that 
some of the Baptist sects do nQt baptize young 
children, we may conclude that there are over 6,01 j 0,- 
000 negroes in tne United States unbaptized. On the 
other hand, the vast majority of those who claim ad- 
herence to some Protestant denomination hav® no 
definite notions of Christian doctrine and have equally 
vague ideas about Christian morality. This state of 
things may be largely attributed to the lack of 
deflnitc religious training in youth. The negroes of 
the Wdst India Islands agd of South America have 
for the most part the religion of the original conquer- 
ors and settlers of those regions, and the matter is 
treated under the respective proper titles. 

As before stated, tne Catholic negroes of the United 
States live chiefly in those Sotfthern states originally 
settled in part by Catholics. Among these are Mary- 
land and th^ states on the Gulf of Mexico, namely, 
Florida, Mississippi, and especially Louisiana, where 
the larger number dwell. Tne bishops of the Cathode 


Church, in times past, made zealous endeavours to 
spread the elevating influence of the Catholic Faith 
among the coloured people of this country. The two 
later councils of Baltimore, in burning words, urge 
work among the coloured race. The Secontt Plenary 
Council implores priests ‘‘as far as they can to con- 
secrate their thoughts, their time and themselves, 
wholly and entirely, if possible, to the service of the 
coloured people”. The want of men and means has 
much hampered the work. At one time it was re- 
ported that many thousands had lost the Faith for 
want of priests to care for them. It is said that in one 
Xiortion of Louisiana alone as many as 30^000 strayed 
away. But strenuous efforts are now being made to 
reclaim them. The supply of priests devoted to the 
interests and salvation of the negro race Ls recognized 
as a serious problem, as there seems to be hardly a 
sufficient number of vocations among white youth. 
Some time before his death. Pope Leo XIII issued a 
letter urging a native clergy. Pope Pius X has also 
encouraged missionary work among the negroes. 

It is almost impossible to obtain the exact 
number of Catholic negroes in the United States. 
While a great number live in coloured parishes and 
have their own churches, to the numbe^r of about 
sixty, many others are mingled among whites in 
widely separate parishes, where no report is ever made 
of the colour of the mc^mbers. However, a conserv- 
ative estimate gives 225,000 as the ai)])roximatc num- 
ber in the Continental United States. There are 
about ninety-five priests labouring exclusively among 
coloured people. Of these the Fathers of the Society 
of 8t. Joseph, about fifty in number, labour in tw^elve 
Southern dioceses and have their mother-house at 
Baltimore, Maryland. The remainder are twenty- 
eight diocesan jiriests in various dioceses and priests 
of the Society of African Missions, in the Diocese of 
Savannali; of the Society of the Divine WorcL in the 
Dioceses of Natchez and Little Rock; of the Congre- 
gation of the Holy Ghost, in Pennsylvania and Vir- 
ginia. There are five priests in the country who 
are coloured men. Some white sisterhoods are as- 
sisting the good w^ork for the race, teaching 11,000 
children in the j)arish and mission schools. Besides 
these, there are twro communities of coloured sisters. 
One of thc^se is the Oblate Sisters^ of Providence. 
The Sisters of the Holy Family, another order of 
coloured wmmen, now has 1 16 sisters, who have charge 
of seventeen b(‘Iioo1s and asylums situated in the 
Archdiocese of New Orleans and in th(i Dioceses of 
Galveston and Little Rock. They also conduct a 
Government school with 295 pupils in British Hon- 
duras. 

A commission established by the Third Plenary 
Council of Baltimore for the Catholic missions among 
the coloured people and Indians, consisting of three 
archbishops, distributes the funds collected for this 
purpose annually throughout the United States; and 
a special “Catholic Board for Mission Work among 
the Coloured People”, incorporated by the hierarchy 
in 1907, fosters a missionary spirit among Catholics 
in favour of the coloured people and labours also to 
provide funds for this object. (See Priests, Con- 
fraternities of; VI. The United Slates.) 
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Joseph Butsch. 

Rachel ftn^i ewe”)j daughter of Laban and 
younger sister of Lia. The journey of Jacob to the 
“east country” (Mesopotamia) in aucst of a bride 
of his own km, and his providential met^ting with 
Rachel at the well in the open countiy followed by 
his introduction into the household of Laban are told 
with idyllic charm in the twenty-ninth chapter of 
Genesis. Jacob, being in love with Rachel, agreed 
to serve her father for her seven years. Laban ac- 
cepted the proposal, and the seven years seemed to 
Jacob “but a few clays, because of the greatness of 
his love”. He was deceived, however, by Laban, 
who at the end of the term of service gave him to 
wife, not Rachel, who “was well favoured, and of a 
beautiful countenance”, but her elder sister Lia, who 
was “blear-eyed”, and Jacob received the younger 
daughter to wife only on condition of serving seven 
years more. Rachel, being for a time without off- 
spring and envious of her sister, to whom four chil- 
(Iren were born, ^ave to Jacob as a secondary wife 
her handmaid Bala, whose issue, according to a custom 
of the times, would be reckoned as her own. From 
this union were born Dan and Ncphtali. In the 
quarrel which arose between Jacob and Laban, 
Rachel as well as Lia sided with the former, and when 
departing from her father's home she carried away 
with her the teraphim or household gods, believing 
in their protecting influence over herself and her 
husband (Gen., xxxi, 19). Among the sons of Rachel 
after the “Lord remembered” her were Joseph and 
Beniamin, in giving birth to the latter of whom 
Rachel died. At the point of death “she called the 
name of hcjr son Benoni, that is. The son of my pain: 
but his father called him Benjamin, that is, The son 
of the right hand”. Rachel was buriqd “in the high- 
way that leadeth to Ephrata, this is Bethlehem. 
And Jacob erected a pillar over her sepulchre: this 
is the pillar of Racliel's monument, to this day” 
(Gen., XXXV, lS-20). The exact location of the grave 
of Rachel is a disputed point. A passage in Jeremlas 
(xxxi, 16) would seem to indicate that it was on the 
northern border of Benjamin towards Ephraim, about 
ten miles north of Jerusalem. Tradition, however, 
has from at least the fourth century fixed the spot 
four miles south of Jerusalem and one mile north of 
Bethlehem. 

VioouRoux, Diet, de la Bible, 8. v.; von Hummelaueb. Com- 
ment. in Qen., ch. zxix-xxxv. 

‘ James F. Driscoll. 

Racicot, ZoTiQUE. See Montreal, Archdiocese 


RACINE 

« 

RaeinOv Jean, dramatist, b. at La Fert6-Milon, in 
the old Duchy of Valois, 20 Dec., 1639;. d. in Paris, 21 
April, 1699. Left an orphan at a very early' a|(e, 
his relatives sent him to the College of Beauvais, which 
was intimately connected with Port Royal, whither j^e 
went in 1655. Here, though only sixteen years of 
age, he made such progress that he not only read 
Greek at sight, but wrote odes both in Latin and in 
French. In 1658, he entered the College d'Harcourt. 
While boarding with his uncle, Nicolas Vitart, he 
formed too close an acquaintance with some theatrical 
people, and in order to guard him against temptation 
liis relatives sent him to another uncle, the Abb5 
Sesvrin, at Uzes; but failing to obtain any position 
there, he returned to Paris in 1663, where he wrote 

two odes which 

made hint known 
to the court. In 
1664 his first play, 


ou 
enne- 


t pli 

“La Th6baide, 
les Fr^res 
mis”, was per- 
formed. It was 
followed by 
“Alexandre”, an- 
other drama 
equally insignifi- 
cant. “Andro- 
maque”, in 1667, 
proved a great 
success, and was 
followed by his 
only comedy. 
“I^s Plaideurs” 
(1668). “Britan- 
nicus” followed 
in 1669, “B6r6- 
nice” (1670), 
“Bajazet" 

(1674) 


'V J |» 


0 ?. 


Jean Racine 

(1672), “Mithridatc” (1073), 'Tphig^nie” 
After the failure of “Phedre” in 1677, Racine 
abruptly severed his connexion with the stage, partly 
because he was weary of unjust criticism and unfair 
rival^, and partly from conscientious motives. He 
remained silent for twelve years, but in 1689, at the 
request of Madame de Maintenon, he wrote “Esther”, 
and “Athalie” in 1691. 

Racine's d ram as were variously received . “ Andro- 
maque” achieved as great a success as “Le Cid”, 
and deservedly; the author devoted his most delicate 
and refined art to the portrayal of the most tragic 
passion. No charac^fers on the French stage are 
more interesting and attractive than “Hermione”, 
the type of passionate lov(^ and “Andromaque”. 
of maternal. His comedy, “Les Plaideurs”, inspired 
by the “Wjisps” of Aristophanes, failed at first, but, 
being applauded by Louis XIV, it subsequently 
met with great favour. “Britannicus” was called 
by Voltaire la pitce des connoisseurs. “Berenice” 
was written in con^etition with a play on the same 
subject by Corneine^ which it far surpassed. His 
two tragedies on Oriental subjects, “Bajazet” and 
“Mithridate”, do not breathe the Oriental spirit. 
“ Iphi|[6nic ” is full of pathos. “ Ph6drc ”, which may 
dispute with “Andromaque” and “Athalie” the 
title of Racine's masterpiece, was represented at the 
H6tcl de Bourgogne, while the “Phftdre” of Pradon 
was performed by the king's actors. From the 
first, Racine had been bitterly opposed by various 
cabals, whom his success aftd his sarcasm had irri- 
taterl. TIis own “Ph^lre” was a failure, while 
Pradon's triumphed. He now ceased all dramatic 
work, married, and became verf pious, devoting 
himself entirely to dozLcstic life and to his duties 
as royal historiographer. In the remaining twenty 
years of his life he wrote only two plays. « Madame 
de Maintenon, who had established an institution 
at l^aint-Cyr for the education of poor girls of noble 
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family, asked Racine for a drama to be represented 
by her ivx)t6g6es. He wrote Esther which had 
an enormous success. Every critic admires in it the 
splendour of the chorus, the perfection of the char- 
acters; and the wonderful art of the play as a whole. 
The other was ^‘Athalie*^ a drama of the same kind. 

As a dramatic writer, Racine is one of the leaders 
of the classical school. His dramatic art was a pro- 
test against the heroic aild bombastic tragedies 
which^ until that time, had been the fashion. We 
read in the preface to ‘‘Britannicus”: “What can 
I do to satisfy my stern critics? It would be very 
easy to do so if I wei^e willing to sacrifice common 
sense. 1 need only disregard nature and rush into 
the sensational. “ Corneille liked an action rather 
complicated, “full of incident, a large number of 
theatrical surprises, and numberless high-Hown 
speeches”. Racine, to quote his own words, always 
chose “a simple action, not overladen, which, pro- 
gressing steadily to the catastrophe, is sustained by 
the interest, the feelings, and the passions of the 
characters”. Again, while in Corneille the charac- 
ters are secondary to the action, in Racine the action 
is suited to the characters. Hence we do not find 
sensational situations in his tragedies, but rather a 
deep and complete study of the passions to which 
the human he^rt is a prey and, above all, of love. 
Racine is the great painter of love, but love as he 
conceives it is always violent, impetuous, jealous, 
and sometimes criminal. The effect of his new 
method was to bring about a change in that of the 
French drama. Racine’s style is simple and smooth, 
always pure, elegant, harmonious, and, nevertheless, 
when necessary, strong and bold. Racine was a 
sensitive, vain, and irritable man, with deeply re- 
ligious feelings, and a keen, supple, and strong in- 
tellect. He displays in his work almost unique 
powers of psychological analysis, a wonderful deli- 
cacy of sentiment, and an exquisite sense of literary 
art. 

The standard text of his works is Mebnard (7 vols., Paris, 
1805-73): tr. Bobwell, in Bohn’s Library (London, 1880-91); 
D£ Burt, Racine and the French Classical Drama (I^ondon, 
184.’>); Trollope, Corneille and Racine in Foreign Classics 
Series (Edinburgh, 1881) : BRUNETifeaE, Les Epoques du thidtre 
frangais (Paris, 1892); Larrounert in Les grands icrivains 
frangais (Paris, 1898) ; Stenohau Racine et Shakespeare (Paris, 
1882); Sainte-Bbuvr, Port Royal, VI (4th ed., Paris, 1878); 
De Grouchy, Documents inidita relatifs d Jean Racine (Paris, 
1892); Lemaitre, Impressions de thidtre, I, II, IV (Paris, 
1888—); Figuet, Dix-Septiime Sikcle. JeaN Lebars. 

RadbertUB. See Paschasius Rv^dbertus. 

Radegunde, Saint. See Fortunatus, Venan- 
TiuB Honorius Clementianus. 

Rader, Matthew, philologist and historian, b. at 
Innichen in the Tyrol in 1561; d. at Munich, 22 
December, 1634. At the age of twenty he entered the 
Society of Jesus and subsec^uently tauglit the human- 
ities for twenty-one years in different Jesuit institu- 
tions. He wrote several school dramt^, but was par- 
ticularly known among Catholics andinon-Catholics 
for his scholarly attainments. In 1599 he published 
an improved and expurgated editiod of Martial, and 
in 1628 one of Quintus Curtius. His edition of the 
Acts of the Eighth (Ecumenical Council was incor- 
porated by Labbe and Cossart in their collection of 
the Acts of councils j that of the works of St. John 
Climacus, published m 161^ was reprinted by Mign^ 
in.his Greek patrology (LXXXVIII, 585 scjq.y More 
important than the publicattbns just mentioned were 
his now very rare works : * * Bavaria Sancta ” (Muifich, 
161^27), and “Bavaria Pia” (Munich, 1628). Both 
were reprinted in 17G4 at Dillingen and Augsburg, 
and the former was partlv pubjished in a German 
translation by Father Hassler at Straubing in 1840. 

Ds BACKER-SaMMERVooEL, Bi6ftoth., VI, 1371-82; Janmen, 
Hiatory of the German PeopiUt tr. Christie, XIII (St. Louis, 1909), 
198, 203, 398, 437, 459. 

N. A. Weber. 


Radewyns, Florens, co-founder of the Brethren 
of the Common Life, b. at Leyderdam, near Utrecht, 
aboiH 1350; d. at Deventer, 25 March, 1400. He 
passed a brilliant university course, took his M.A. 
degree at Prague. Returning home, he Vi^ in- 
stalled canon of St. Peter's, Utrecht. For some 
little time he led a gay life, until converted by a ser- 
mon of Gerard Groote. Thereupon he resigned his 
canonry, placed himself unreservedly under Groote’s 
direction, at his instance was ordained priest, and 
accepted a poor benefice at Deventer, where Groote 
resided. There he powerfully seconded his friend’s 
apostolate, especially among the poor clerical scholars 
of Deventer, and it was at his suggestion and in his 
house that the first community of the Brethren of 
the Common Life was formed. It was also from 
his house that the six brethren who established the 
Oingregation of Windesheim went forth in 1386, 
and among them John, the elder brother of Thomas 
a Kempis. Thomas himself was under the imme- 
diate care and guidance of Radewyns from his thir- 
teenth to his twenty-first year. He wrote a loving 
and edifying sketch of his master, wherein he de- 
scribes Florens as a man learned in the Scriptures 
and all sacred science, exceedingly devout, humble, 
simple, zealous, charitable, and excessively mortified. 
His austerities enfeebled his health, possibly hastened 
his end. He was commonly regarded among the 
brethren as a saint. His skiill, with that of Groote, 
is still preserved in the Catholic church (Broedern 
Kerk) of Deventer. Of his corrospondence we have 
only one letter, preserved for us by k Kempis, who 
also gives us a collection of his notable sayings. 

Arthur, The Founders of the New Devotion (London, 1905); 
Cruire, Thomas d Kempis (London. 1887); Kettlewell, 
Thomas d Kempis and the Brothers of the Common Life (London, 
1882) ; Scully, Life of the Ven. Thomas d Kempis (London, 1901) ; 
Thomas k Kempis, Opera Omnia (Freiburg, 1901). 

Vincent Scully. 

Radowitz, Joseph Maria von, b. at Blankenburg, 
6 February, 1797; d. at Berlin, 25 December, 1853. 
Radowitz was of Hungarian descent, though his 
family had lived in Germany since 1745. In his 
youth he fought with the French in the War of 
Liberation, but had no feeling against the German 
cause. While an army officer in the service of the 
Elector of Hesse (1815-23) he gained an extensive 
knowledge of modern languages and history, and 
laid the foundation of his religious and political 
convictions. As the child of a mixed marriage he 
had lived in purely Protestant surroundings, but in 
time he grasped the historic fact of the Incarnation 
of God, the founding of the Church by Christ, and 
the superiority of the truth of Christian dogma and 
the Catholic view of life over all philosophy, thus 
becoming a strong Catholic. Repelled in politics by 
Liberalism, which he considered superficial, lie studied 
Burke and Haller, adopted the theories oi the latter, 
and became an opponent of Absolutism in every form. 
His preference was for constitutional government by 
the JEstates, but hp considered a representative con- 
stitution unavoidable at that time. In 1823 Rado- 
witz entered the Prussian army, and from this time 
served Prussia with enthusiasm. The king took 
a kindly interest in him, the crown prince was his 
friend, and by his marriage with Countess Voss, a 
Protestant, he came into connexion with the higher 
aristocracy. His efforts to improve Prussian military 
training and artillery were rewarded by repeated 

romotion, but on account of his birth and faith 

e met with opposition among the bureaucracy 
and army officers. In 1831 he combined with 
the “Christian-German” followers of Haller in issu- 
ing at Berlin the “Politisches Wochenblatt” (see 
Jarcke) and wrote largely for the publication. For 
this transgression of military traditions the king 
removed hyn from Berlin in 1835. Until 1848 he 
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was Prussian military attach^ at the German Diet 
at Frankfort, and from 1842 also Pnisraan ambas^ 
dor at the Courts of Karlsruhe, Stuttgart, and Dam- 
stadt. He had nothing to do with the dispute be- 
tween Hie government and Prussian Catholics in 
1837. 

After Frederick William IV ascended the throne 
in 1840 Hadowitz was frequently called to Berlin to 
give advice and was also sent on missions to other 
countries. Notwithstanding the secret opposition 
of Austria and the open opposition of the States of 
central Germany, his duties as military attach^ led 
him to examine the constitution of the German con- 
federation, the immediate reform of which he declared 
to be a necessity if Germany were to be preserved 
from a revolution. He soon felt himself called to be- 
come the reformer of the Confederation, and, in view 
of the difficulties in the way, advocated the stimula- 
tion of the German people by a war whenever the 
opportunity offered itself (e. g. in 1840, during the 
strained relations between France and Germany, and 
ill 1846, when the Schleswig-Holst ein question became 
acute); victory was to be utilized to strengthen the 
German position among the European Powers and to 
develop Germany internally, lie desired to make 
Germany, including Austria, a unit and to enlarge 
it bv the addition of Switzerland and the Nether- 
lands. He wished Prussia to take the lead in the 

reorganization of 
internal affairs, as 
he had discovered 
at Frankfort that 
Austria’s interests 
lay in eastern and 
southern Europe, 
an<l could not be 
depended on for 
German interests. 
To attain these 
internal reforms 
by peaceful means, 
he considered it 
necessary to filacje 
military matters 
and legislation 
under the control 
of the Confexler- 
ation; a strong 
central power 
c o u 1 <1 then be 
formed as need 
required. To accomplish his desires he advised the 
king to attain the unity which the “public opinion” 
of the German people demanded by introducing 
a constitutional form of government, in which the 
parliament should be le.ss powerful than the crowh 
and independent of the bourgeensie and capitalists. 

He proposed social legislation to win the workmen 
for the government, but on account of the weak 
character of Frederick William IV, these plans were 
not carried out. Wlfile in Baden Hadowitz watched 
the approach of the revoUition. In 1846 ho wrote the 
“Gespriichc tiber Staat und Kirche”, setting forth 
in the form of a dialogue all the antitheses in the 
German life of his time and pointing out in a clear, 
simple^ manner what he woula have done to improve 
conditions. In a memorial presented in November, 
1847, he urged the king to take up at last the refonn 
of the Confederation, i\s Germany had been carried 
into the revolutionary movement. He was sent on 
this business to Vienna and Paris, but before he was 
able to accomplish anything Metternich was over- 
thrown in March, 1848, and Frederick William IV, 
after granting a parliamentary con.stitution, called 
a Liberal ministry. Radowitz withdrew from public 
affairs, but without any effort on his own part was 
elected meyiber of the preliminary Parliament of ' 


Frankfort, where he brilliantly represented more 
as orator than as leader the Christian and conservative 
princi^es. Thou^ the majority of Catholics were 
md^c^rents of the Liberal party and opposed to forming 
a conf^eration under the leader^ip of Prussia, 
Radowitz worked both to attain this end, and to 

S revent the whole national movement from failing. 

[e was willing that Austria should merely be connected 
with the German states in a “new confederation”, 
thus he was among those who elected FredericK 
William IV as German Emperor, March, 1849, 
though the king had declined the election. 

In April Radowitz was called* to Berlin and by his 
advice the king invited all the German governments 
except Austria to carry out the principles of the con- 
stitutiem agrei^d ufjon at Frankfort in a freer confed- 
eration* called the “Union”, all revolutionary ele- 
ments being suppressed. To Austria he offered to 
exchange guarantees of their possessions. Fear of 
Prussia led most of the German governments to 
accept this proposition^ to which the moderate Liberals 
also agreed. Radowitz, however, was not made 
minister, and the Conservative party was rapidly 
growing in strength in Prussia. They opposed him 
because he was willing in the plan of the Confedera- 
tion to concede an assembly that would represent 
the people. At too late an hour (26 September, 
1850) the king appointed Radowitz minister of 
foreign affairs. Austria had gained time to plan its 
measures, and Radowitz wished to settle the matter 
by war. Aust ria and Prussia mobilized their armies, 
but Frederick William gave up the idea of war. 
Radowitz retired from his post on 2 November, and 
went to London as extraordinary ambassador but 
could gain no diplomatic success on account of the 
weakness Prussia had shown. In the spring of 1851 
he retired into private life. In 1852 tlnj king pro- 
vailed upon him to come again to Berlin, where, 
however, he performed only military duties. He was 
an active author all liis life. At the close of his 
twentieth year he had written an “Ikonognaphio”, 
and later he published numerous pamphlets. The 
pamphlet issued, April, 1848, on “Deutschland und 
Friedrich Wilhelm IV” attracted much attention. 
The “Gesprache” was followed during the ffRies by 
five volumes of collected writings, 'riie first volume 
of his comprehensive biography, published by Hassel 
in 1905, gives the remainder of his literary works 
up to May, 1848. I'hc second volume, which is 
being prep.ared by^Meineckc, is c?xpecf.ed to give a 
d(jtailed explanation of much that is not clear in the 
Prussian-German policy of 1848-50. His son has 
hiid a brilliant diplomatic cancer. He came es- 
pecially into notice in 1885 when threatenings of war 
disturbed European diplomacy, and lately when he 
W'as the representative of Germany at the con- 
ference at Algeciras. 

Frknhdouff, Joseph von Radowitz (Loipzif;, IS.'iO) ; Chilianeum. 
VII (WQrzburg, 18G£), 463 sqq.; AUaem. deutsche Biog., XXVII, 
141 Hqq. ^ 

Martin Spahn. 

Radulph of Rivo (or of Ton ores; Radulph 
VAN ffDER Beeke), historian and liturgist, b. at Breda, 
in Dutch Brabant, about the middle of the fourteenth 
century; d. at Tongres, 3 Nov., 1403. He pursued 
his studies in various parts of IGurope — in Italy, whej*e 
he was in 1362, at Paris, and at Orleans (1367-75), 
where he studied canon ar^ civil law. In 1371 at the 
latest Jie was subdcacon. Invested in 1371 with the 
deanery of Tongres by a Bull of Gregory IX, he took 
possession of his charge in 1383, In the interval he 
returned to Italy; in ^81 he was still at Rome, where 
he had ‘as master Sihion of Constantinople, Arch- 
bishop of Thebes, who taught him Greek. After 1390 
he was replaced at Tongres by a vice-dfian. During 
this time he had matriculated at the new University 
o& Cologne (founded in 1388), where for a time he woi 
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reotor (1397). He made his last journey to Rome 
8omew]^at prior to that date. In 1398 he returned to 
Tongres, where he resumed his duties as dean. Here 
he occupied himself, as during his first stay, with firm 
and»enlightened zeal in the maintenance of discipline 
during the period disturbed by the beginning of the 
Great Schism of the West. He exerted himself 
especially for the reform of the liturgy. He was the 
friend, protector, and guide of the new institutions of 
Windersheim and Corsendonck. Several of his works 
date from this period, while his liturgical writings 
were chiefly composed during his second stay at Rome. 
He was buried in the cloisters of the church of Ste- 
Marie at Tongtes. 

Radulph wrote a great deal. Besides some works 
on grammar, mention must be miide of his chronicle 
of the bishops of Li^c published by Chapeaville 
(3 vols., Lidgc, 1612-16) and his liturgical works. The 
last-named are the most important and the best of 
his writings, espe- _ 
cially for the his- 
tory of the Breviary 
and the Mass. Here 
at 


he displays a peat 
spirit of piety, show-. 



ing at the same time 
much critical ability, 
learning, and wide 
reading. He is de- 
cidedly in favour of 
maintaining ancient 
Roman liturgical cus- 
toms and rmects rc- 
cent modifications. 

Among his writings 
(many still unedited) 
especially notable 
are: Liber de ca- 
nonum observantia ’’ 

(ed. Hil thorp. 

.V Cologne, 1508, ana 
in ** Maxima Patrum 
Bibliotheca”, Lyons, 
vol. XXVI, 289); 

“Calendarius ecclc- 
siasticus Generalis” 

(Louvain, 1508); ”De psalterio observando” and 
“Liber de Officiis ecclesiasticis”, the last two unpub- 
lished. 

Balau, Sources de Vhistoire de Likge (Bmsacia, 1903) ; Batiftol, 
Histoire du Briviaire (Parui, 1911); ForwjNS, Bibliotheca bdgica 
(Brussels, 1739); Moulbi^ru, Radulph de Riro (Louvain, 1911). 

J. DE GllELLlNCK. 

Rafleix, Pierre, missionary, b. at Clermont, 
1633; d. at Quebec, 1724. He entered the Society of 
Jesus in 1653, and came to Canada in 1663. In 1668 
he established near Montreal a settlement for con- 
verted iroemois (now Caughnawaga). In 1671 he re- 
placed Fattier Carheil in the Cayuga mission, and 
afterwards went to the Senecas unti? 1680, receiving 
an ample share of the hardships and dangers insepa- 
rable from the Iroquois mission . Raff eix was a learned 
cartographer, as the following maps still preserved 
in Paris bear witness: (a) “Carte des regions Ics plus 
occidentalcs du Canada”, dated 1676, and bearing a 
legend relating to the voyage of discovery of Marquette 
and J oliet ; (b) “ Le lac Ontario avec les pays ad j acents 
et surtodt. lescinti nations iipquoises”; (c) 


La Nou- 


velle-France, de TOc^an au lac'Eri^, et, au sud, j 
la Nouvelle-Angleterre”. After his return to Quebec 
he acted as procurator to the mission. He spent two 
years at Jeune-IiOrette (1699-1700), shortly after the 
final migration of the remnants V)f the Huron nation. 

Rochbmontkix, Lea Jisuitea et la Nouvelle-France (Paris, 
1896); Lindsay, Ndre-Darne de la Jeune-Lordte (M mtrpsl, 
1900); Campbell, Pioneer Priests of North America (New York, 
■1908); TawATTBS, Jesuit Relations (Cleveland, 1896-1901). 

Lionel Lindsay. 


Ragueneau, Paul, Jesuit missionary, b. in Paris, 
18 March, 1608; d. 8 Sept., 1680. He entered the 
society in 1626. In 1636 he went to Quebec, and was 
soon sent to the Hurons with I^e Moyne, Duperon, 
Jogues, and Gamier, to labour under Br(!^beRf during 
the loiy? and painful period preceding the conversion 
of that nation. He was one of the heroic band who, 
in 1637, being exposed to death at every moment, 
siiped and sent to their superior os their last will a 
joint act of resignation to martyrdom. In 1()45 
Raguencau wjis superior of the Huron mission which 
counted eighteen workers. He possessi'd a perfect 
mastery of the language. The death of the martyr 
Jogues was the signal for many conversions, and 
Ragueneau writes with admiration of the fervour of 
his neophytes. Five of his fellow-missionaries won 
the martyr’s crown in different posts under llaguc- 
neau’s direction, the first being Father Daniel (4 July, 
1648). He remained at his post at St. Mary’s on the 

Wy(‘ until persuaded 
by the Huron cap- 
tains to join the fugi- 
tives on vSt. Joseph’s 
island (1649). The 
notiible increa.se in 
the number of con- 
versions (!10(K) In- 
dians being baptized 
in 1649) rewarded 
his zeal. After a 
bloody defeat, fol- 
lowed by the mas- 
sacre of Fathers 
Chabanel and Gar- 
nicr, Ragueneau, 
yielding to the en- 
treaties of the few 
whom famine, pesti- 
lence, and the fury 
of the IroqJiois had 
spared, led the small 
band of 400 surviv- 
ors, the remnants of a 
nation of ten thou- 
sand, to their final 
refuge, Quebec, after 
a long and perilous journey. In 1650 he became vice- 
rector of the college of Quebec and superior of the Cana- 
dian mission. It wjis during this time that- he directed 
in the ways of holiness a highly privileged soul, Sister 
Catherine of St-Augustine, whose life h(i wrote. His 
influence in the supreme council and with Governor 
do Lauzon was the occasion of his removal to Three 
Rivers (1656) . The year following he was sent as supe- 
rior to the Iroquois mission. On his way to Onondaga 
he witnessed the butchery of his Huron companions, 
for which he reproved the murderers, the Senecas and 
Onondagas, at the peril of his own life. Informed 
of the impending massacre of all the French in the 
Iroquois country, Ragueneau’s genius planned and re- 
alized their escape and return to Queocc (1658). He 
returned to France (1662) with Bishop Laval, and re- 
mained there as procurator of the mission. Besides a 
life of Sister Catherine of St-Augustine (Paris, 1671), 
Ragueneau wrote “Relations” of 1648-9,1649-50, 
16iK)-l, and 1651-2. No other Jesuit in Canada wrote 
so much as he. On one of his missions he saw and 
mentioned Niagara Falls thirty-five years before Hen- 
nepin, the alleged discoverer, described the cataract. 

jftocHEMONTEix, Lcs J^-suites et la Nomelle-F ranee (Paria, 
1896). Campbell, Pioneer Priests of North America (New York, 
1TO8); Pabkman, The Jesuits in North America (Toronto, 1899); 
Thwaitbh, Jesuit Relations (Cleveland, 1806-1001). 

Lionel Lindsay. 

Ragusa (Epidaurus), Diocese op (Ragusina), 
a bishopric in Dalmatia, suffragan of Zara. The 
Episcopate lof its first bishop Fabricanus w^jts followed 
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by a long series of bishops. For more than a thou- 
sand years Ragusa was an independent republic and 
consequently had archbishops. The first archbishop 
was Jojmncs II (d. 970). After flie dissolution of the 
republic (1806) the see was vacant for a long time, 
until in 1830 Ragusa was once more the see of a Bishop. 
At the present day the diocese has a (Satholic 
population of 73,000, with 115 secular priests; re- 
ugious orders of men, 93 members in 19 houses; 
religious orders of women, 51 members. 

Dolci, De Ragueini episcopatus antiguHate. Aecedit eiiudem 
seeleaia aiUiatHum aeries chronologica (Ancona, 1761); Fari.ati, 
Illyricwn aacrum (Venice, 1751-1819); Coleti, tom. VI, 1—285; 
Thbimer, Vetera monumenta historical II (Romo, 1839). 

C. WOLFSGRUBER. 

Raibolini, Francesco. See Francia. 

Raich, Johann Michael, Catholic theologian, b. 
at Ottobcuren in Bavaria, 17 January, 1832; d. at 
Mainz, 28 March, 1907. Raich pursued his gym- 
nasial studies under the Benedictines at St. Stephen's 
at Augsburg, and studied philosophy and theology at 
the Collegium Germanicum at Romo (1852-5) . 
On 29 May, 1858, he was ordained priest at the same 
place. In the autumn of 1859 he left Rome and went 
to Mainz as secretary of Bishop von Ketteler. He 
accompanied the bishop on journeys and thus was at 
Rome during the Vatican Council. He wm also a 
cathedral prebend from 4 May, 1867. After the 
death of Bishop von Ketteler, during the years of the 
Kulturkampf, Raich had a position in the episcopal 
Chancery. On 29 November, 1890, Bishop Haff- 
ner appointed him cathedral canon, and on 11 April, 
1900, he became cathedral dean. 

Raich did much notable literary work. Among his 
writings are: ^^Die Audehnung Dollingers gegen die 
Kirche u. ihro Autoritat” (Mainz, 1871); “UeBer das 
Alter der Erstcommunicanten'' (Mainz, 1875): 
‘*Shakc8peare/a Stellung zur katholischen Religion” 
(Mainz, 1^4); ^‘Die innerc Unwahrheit der Frci- 
maurerei” (first issued at Mainz, 1884, under the 
pseudonym of Otto Beuren; 2nd ed. under his own 
name Raich, 1897) : ”St. Augilstinua u. der Mosaische 
Schdpfungsbericht” (Frankfort-on-Main, 1889). Be- 
sides these original works he edited the following: 
Licbermann’s ‘‘Institutiones theologica;” (10th ed., 
2 vols.. Mainz, 1870); “Joannis Maldonati Com- 
mentarii in quatuor Evangelistas” (new ed., 2 vols.. 
Mainz, 1874) ; ” Predigten dcs Bischofs von Ketteler” 
(2 vols., Mainz, 1878); ”Briefe von u. an Wilhelm 
Emmanuel Freiherm von Ketteler. Bischof von 
Mainz” (Mainzj 1879); “Hirtenbriete von Wilhelm 
Emmanuel Freiherrn von Ketteler, Bischof von 
Mainz” (Mainz, 1904); “Novalis* Briefwechsel mit 
Schlegel” (Mainz, 1880); “Dorothea von Schlegel 
geb. Mendelssohn und deren Sohne Johannes und 
railipp Veit, Briefwechsel” (2 vols., Mainz, 1881); 
J. B. Rady^s “Geschichte der katholischen Kirche 
in Hessen” (Mainz, 1904). After the death of Hein- 
rich and Moufang, Raich was editor of “ Der Katholikf’ 
from 1891 to 1907.« From 1887 he also revised the 
“Frankfurter zintgemassen Brosenliren”. 

Forschner, Dr, Jolmnn Michael Raich, Domdekan zu Mainz 
in Der Katholik (1907), I. 243-51. with portrait; the same as a 
separate publication (Mainz, 190'in. 

Friedrich Lauchert. 


Raimondi, Marcantonio, engraver, b. at Bologna. 
1475 (1480?): d. there, 1530 (1534?).. He studied 
under the goldsmith and niellist Francia, and later 
often signed his work M-A. F., F referring to his 
teacher. His earliest plate (1505), “Pyramus and 
Thisbe*', shows a goldsmith-like shading. His first 
artistic stimulation came from seeing plates by Dtirer, 
some of which he copied (1506) with such perfection 
that they sold as originals. When rebuked by the 
Venetian Senate on Durer's complaint, the young 
man subsequently added his own to Dover’s initiate. 


From Lucas of Leyden Raimondi also learned much; 
his burin gained in mell 9 wness from eqgraving 
Perazzo’s work. Rapidly assimilating and alwavs 
simplifying, Marcantonio’s “Mars and Cupid” 
(1508) finds him master of technic and finishm in 
style. 

About this time Raimondi left for Rome, stopping 
at Florence to sketch Michelangelo’s (lost) cartoon 
“The Climbers”, which he afterwards engraved in 
Rome (1510). Seeing a proof of this Raphael ex- 
claimed: “It is the finest I have ever seen and the 
toest that can be seen!” The two artists became 
friends and Raimondi’s next t-work was Raphael’s 
“The Death of 
Lucretia”. This 
and later plates 
show ftie darks be- 
coming less dra- 
matic and the 
burin work more 
“open”. Raphael 
left much to Rai- 
mondi, never giv- 
ing him a finished 
picture but a pen- 
cil or pen outline- 
drawing, knowing 
that the proper 
treatment and 
elaboration would 
come from his en- 
graver; and hence 
there is often a 
marked discrep- 
ancy between an 
oil By Raphael and Raimondi’s engraving thereof. 
Marcantomo’s triumphs in Rome equalled those 
of R^hael; Dtirer wrote for proofs from his hand, 
and Carman engravers flocked to Rome to study 
under him. Romano and Aretino subsequently 
induced him to engrave obscene or suggestive plates, 
for which he was imprisoned by Pope Clement, who, 
however, freed him several months later at the 
solicitation of Cardinal de Medici. In 1527, at the 
sack of Rome, he is said to have escaped, leaving a 
fortune and his plates in the victors’ hands. Some 
authorities record that he died four years before thiSj 
heartbroken at the death of Raphael. Raimondi 
opened up a new province of the burin — ^reproduc- 
tion; he inspired^the largest following that ever an 
engraver had, and he drew as well as da Vinci or 
Raphael. “His sentiment was noble, his taste pure” 
(Delaborde); his style, simple and sober, his model- 
ling of figures beautiful, and he was the first engraver 
who omitted details. Of texture, tone, and local 
colour of modem engravers he had not a trace. 
Raimondi engraved about six hundred plates. His 
best are: “Adam and Eve” (probably the finest); 
“Virgin with the Bare Arm”; “Massacre of the 
Innocents”: ^The Plague”; “The Judgment of 
Paris” (with a trace of goldsmith-like shsuling). 

Hind, A Short History of Engraving and Etching (New York, 
1908); Delaborde, La Gravure (Paris, a. d.); Lippman, Fn- 
gr9oing and Etching (3rd ed.. New York, 1910). 

Leigh Hunt. 

Rainald of Dassel, b. probably not before 1115; 
d. in Italy, 14 August. 1167. A younger son of a rich 
Saxon county Rainala I. and destined as such to .be 
an ecclesiastic, he was sent to the cathedral school at 
Hildesheim. At a later date ho probably went to 
Paris. As early as 1130 he is ^aid to have had a high 
reputation for classical learning, and to have been a 
member of the cdthedral chapter of Hildesheim. 
According to documentary evidence he was provost in 
1148, and in 1154 received the provosiship of Peters- 
berg at Goslar and of St. Moritz at Hildesheim. Soon 
I after 1154 he was also provost of the cathedral chap- 



Marcamtonio Raimondi 
Detidl from “Tho Expulsion of Helio- 
dorus”, Raphael, Vatican 
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ter at MQnster, but declined the See of Hildesheim. 
As a aiember of the embassy sent by Frederick I in 
1153 to Eugcnius III at Rome he nrst revealed his 
political ability, and in 1156 the emperor appointed 
niift chancellor of the empire. The Diet of Besancon 
(October, 1157) left no doubt as to the drift of nis 
policy. He inaugurated a German policy which in- 
sisted upon the rights and the power of the German 
kings, the strengthening of the Church in the German 
Empire, the lordship of Italy, and the humiliation of 
the papacy. Full of life, at times rough and blunt 
and again careful and calculating, Rainald, who, in 
spite of his ecclesiastical dignities, knew how to wield 
the sword, henceforth influenced the policy of his 
imperial masters. Though he did not wish to separate 
Germany entirely from Rome and still ^eld the 
medieval respect for the Church, his temperament 
carried Barbarossa much further than the latter de- 
sired, or tlian was tidvantagcous under the circum- 
stances. When Frederick finally submitted, it was 
Rainald who prevented him from making concessions 
which might have proved of advantage. The struggle 
with the curia began at the Diet of Bosan9on, where 
Rainald vigorously rejected the use of the wora henefi- 
cium, which might mean fief as well as benefit. In the 
expression used, that the pope would have been glad to 
grant the emperor even greater heneficid (or benefits), it 
was thought that the old desire of the curia for the 
mastery of the world was to be found. In 1158 
Rainald undertook a diplomatic journey into Italy 
to prepare the way for the emperor. In 1159 he was 
appointed Archbishop of Cologne, and during the 
schism between Alexander III and Victor IV sup- 
orted the imperial pope. In 1160 he was the am- 
assjidor of the emperor to the courts of the French 
and English kings, whom he endeavoured to win to 
the side of the antipope, but he did not succeed. 
In 1161 he joined the emperor before Milan and in- 
fluenced him to (jonsent to the destruction of the city. 
Rainald was also employed in diplomatic negotiations 
with Genoa, Pisa, and Louis VII; these, however, 
failed. In 1103 Alexander III excommunicated 
Rainald, who had loudly proclaimed in these negotia- 
tions the right of tlie emperor to dispose of the papal 
see. Biising his action on the Roncalian decrees, 
Rainald was once more successfully emidoyed in Italv 
in the affairs of the emperor. When Victor IV died, 
Rainald, of his own volition and without waiting for 
the consent, of the (imperor, elected at laicca a new 
antipope. Paschal 111. PVederick would hardly have 
continued the schism. Rainald knew this and there- 
fore wisluKl to force the emperor to continue the 
struggle for imperial supremacy. In 1164 he was 
again in Germany, and brought the bones of the Three 
Kings with him. In the meantime the number of the 
adherents of the lawful pope increased in Germanjr. 
Finally only Rainald supported the antipope. Rai- 
nald won the consent of tlie King of England to com- 
mon ecclesiastico-political action in ]()ehalf of Paschal 
and once more took up arms in defence of his one am- 
bition, which he hoped the proposed canonization of 
Chaxlemagnc at Aachen in 1165 would advance. In 
1166 he was again in Italy, actively engaged in'^re- 
paring the way for the emperor. Wliile there with a 
few mounted soldiers he defended himself in Tus- 
culum against a much larger force of Roman troops. 
His death was caused by the pest; he was buried .in 
the Lady Chanel of the cfithedral at Cologne. 

Fickkk, RniruM von Darntel, Reichs^kamler u. Erzbist^of row 
KlJln (Cologne, 1850); Hamps, Deutsche Kaiaergeschichte in der 
Sfeit der Salter u. Sla7*/er (Leipzig, 1900); Hauck, Kirchenge- 
echichte Deuteehlands, pt^iv (T^eipzig, 1003). 

.« F. Kampers. 

Ralnalducci, Pietro, Antifofb. See John 
XXII, Pope. 

Rajppotana, Prefecture Apostolic of, in India, 
attached to the Province of Agra, comprises 


proximately the collection of Native States which 
form the Rajpootana Agency. To tlie north it is 
bounded by the Bahawalpur State and the Punjab; 
on the east it extends to Abahari, Pipli, ILmia, Sirsa, 
Hissar, Rewari, the Native States of Alwar, liharatpur, 
Dholpur, and as far as Sipri (which however belongs 
to Agra), then to Lallitpur and Bina; on the south 
it reaches to the limits of the Bhopal State and the 
River Nerbudda; on the west to the borders of the 
Bombay Presidency — excepting Mount Abu and 
Abu Road station, which belong to the Archdiocese 
of Bombay. Out of a total population of 10,8(X),000 
the Catholics number about 3846 (Europeans 656. 
Eurasians 609, natives 2581) who have 9 churches ana 
8 chapels served by 29 Capuchin Fathers of the Prov- 
ince of Paris, assist ed by 10 lay brothers of the same 
order. The residence of the Prefect Apostolic is at 
A j mere. 

History. — Originally a portion of the Vicariate Apos- 
tolic of the Great Mogul, and later on of the Thioet- 
Hindustan mission, Rajpootana had no ecclesiastical 
history down to the year 1891, when it was separated 
from the Archdiocese of Agra, and made into a pre- 
fecture apostolic. At this date the district had only 
one mission station, Jaipur. Besides this, a priest 
was residing at Ajmere in charge of a small community 
of Eurasians and Goanese, and there were also 
stations for troops at Nasirabad, Neemuch, and 
Mhow, served by three military chaplains. Since 
the coming of the French Capuchins other stations 
have been established at Ratlam, Thandia, Mariapur, 
Jhabua, Jhalrapatan, Parbatpura, and Bhawanikhera, 
besides sub-stations visited from time to time. There 
have been two prefects Apostolic : — Father Bertram, 
1892-1902, and Father Fortunatus, present prefect 
Apostolic from 1903. 

Institutions. — The Third Order of St. Francis 
of Assisi, with 35 members, besides various confra- 
ternities numbering 347 members. For education 
of boys: St. Anselm^s School, Ajmere, with 37 board- 
ers and 17 day scholars; St. Josephus School, Jaipur, 
for training teachers and catechists, with 25 native 
orphans; School of the Sacred Heart, Mhow, with 
35 boarders and 8 day scholars; besides 25 elementary 
schools attended by native boys from the villages. 
For education of girls: under the Franciscan Nuns 
of St. Mary of the Angels — Convent of the Assump- 
tion, Mhow, 15 nuns and 4 lay sisters, convent 
high school wdth 21 boarders and 47 day scholars, 
St. Josephus School with 12 boarders, St. Anne’s 
School with 37 native pupils, of whom 10 are or- 
phans; Convent of St. Mary Magdalen, Ajmere, with 
10 nuns and 4 lay sisters, convent high school with 
34 boarders and 105 day scholars. Charitable 
institutions: besides those attached to the foregoing, 
there are agricultural orphanages at Mariapur with 
72 inmates, and at Thandia wuth 29 Bhil orphans; 
St. Joseph’s Convent, Thandia, for Bhil girls; sur- 
gical home at Indore attended by 4 nuns; — also dis- 
pensaries in seven places. * 

Madras Catholic XHredtoru^ 1910; Fohtunat, Au Pays de» 
Rajas (Paris, 1906). 

Ernest R. Hull. 

RUe (Rasi.e), Sebastian, missionary, b. at 
Pontarlier, Diocese of Besancon, France, 20 Jan., 
1654 (?); shot by the English force attacking 
Norridgew'oek Mission, Maine, 23 August, 1724. 
He jcntercd the Jesuit novitiate at I^le, prov- 
ince of Lyons, in 1675. He made his first studies 
at Carpentras, taught for a time at Ntmes, finished 
his theology at Lyons in 1688, volunteered for the 
missions in America, and sailed the next year with a 
party under Frontcnac from Rochelle. His first 
missionary work was at an Abenaki village near 
Quebec, w'hence he was recalled to Quebec in 1691. 

, Next he laboured for two years among the Illinois 
Indians. ’ In 1694 he went to the Abenaki mission oq 
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the Kennebec. The colonists of New England re- 
garded with suspicion and hatred the arrival of a 
Frenchman in the midst of savages who were for the 
most part hostile to the English. The latter pre- 
sumed tnat the missionary would do his best to keep 
alive this hostility. Hence the Indian outrages per- 
petrated on the eastern frontier of New England 
during R&le’s long residence among the Abenakis 
were for the most part attributed, either directly 
or indirectly, to liim. HAle made his head- 
quarters at Norridgewock, where in 1698 he built 
a church. During Queen Anne’s war, frequent at- 
tacks were made by the English upon Norridgewock, 
and in 1705 the church was burned. R&le and his 
converts escaped capture by flight. 

The Treaty of Utrecht, 1713, established relatively 
peaceful conditions for a short time. A conference 
was held by the English and the Indians at Ports- 
mouth, of which we have two conflicting reports. 
According to Penhallow (Indian Wars) the Indians 
acknowledged themselves subjects of Great Britain, 
who, in return, promised them free possession of their 
lands about the Kennebec. RAlc denies, however, that 
the Indians promised subjection to England. His source 
of information was the verbal report of the Abenakis, 
who, if they had made any promises, carefully con- 
cealed them from the missionary. It is most likely, 
however, that the savages hacf no idea of what a 
promise of subjection to England meant. This is 
Parkman’s opinion (Half-Century of Conflict, 1, 
212-13). Ere long English encroachments upon 
Indian lands again stirred up the Abenakis. As 
a result, hostilities broke out in Sept., 1721. In the 
following January an English expedition started for 
Norridgewock with the purpose of apprehending Fr. 
RAle. The missionary escaped, however, and soon 
returned to his mission. In August, 1724, another 
English expedition set out to capture him. The at- 
tacking party came upon Norridgewock unexpect- 
edly; the Indians were routed, and fled, leaving be- 
hind them many wounded and dead, among the latter 
their beloved missionary. Rule’s long residence 
with his flock, over a qusrter of a century, gave him 
an intimate knowledge of their tongue. As evidence 
of this he prepared a dictionary of the Abenaki 
language, the MS. c<my of which is preserved in the 
library of Harvard College. Some Indian prayers 
and a catechism, still in use among the Penobscots 
and Passamaquoddies, are attributed to him. In 
‘‘The Jesuit Relations”, LXVII, are two lengthy 
letters written by him from Norridgewock. 

Records of the . Am. Cath. Hint. Soc.^ XVIII (Philadelphia, 
1790), art. A Typical MUeionary; The Jeeuit Relatione 
(1716-1727); Pabkman, A Half-Century of Conflict (Boston, 
1902); Conyers, Life of Rev, Sebastian Rale in Library of 
American Biography^ 2nd scr., VII (Boston, 1845); Baxter, 
The Pioneers of Hew France in New England (Albany, 1894); 
Charlevoix, Hist, of New France, II, tr. Shea (New York, 1866- 
72); Penhallow (^. Dodge), Hist, of the Wars of New England 
with the Eastern Indians (Cincinnati, 18.59); Collections of the 
Mass. Hist. Soc., passim, especially 2nd ser., VIII; 3rd ser., VI; 
4th ser., V; 6th ser., V, VI,VII; 6th ser.,!, II; Coll, of the Maine 
Hist. Soc., lat and 2nd sc|ies; Coll, of the N. H. Hist. Soc., I, II; 
Plitmer, mss. Biographies of. Persons corrected with the Hist, 
of New Hampshire, II (N. H. Hist. Soc.); Collection de Manuscrits 
relatifs A la NouveUe France, II, III (Quebec, 1883-85) , Roche- 
ifONTEix, Les Jlsuites et la NouveUe France, III (Paris, 1895). 

H. C. Schuyler. 

Ralph Crockett, Venerable, English martyr, 
b. at Barton, near Farndon, Cheshire; executed at 
Chichester, 1 October, 1588. Educated at Cam- 
bridge, and ordained at Reims in 1585, he was cap- 
tured on board ship at Littlehampton, Sussex, 19 
April, 1586, with three other priests, Thomas Brams- 
ton, George Potter, and his fellow-martyr, Edward 
James (b. at Breaston, Derbyshire, about 1557,) ed- 
ucated at Derby Grammar School, St. John’s Allege, 
Oxford, and the English colleges at Reims and Rome; 
ordain^ by Bishop Goldwell of St. Asaph in October, 
1583; all were sent up to London and eommitted* 


to prison 27 April, 1586. After the failure of the 
Armada the Government determined to revenge itself 
on some of the priests in its custody. Crockett and 
James with two others, John Oven and Francis Ed- 
wardes, were selected for trial, which took place at 
Chichester on 30 September, 1588. All were con- 
demned to death, under 27 Eliz. c. 2, for being priests 
and coming into the realm; but Oven on taking the 
oath of supremacy was respited. The other three 
were drawn on one hurdle to Broyle Heath, near Chi- 
chester, where Edwardes recanted, but the other two 
suffered with great constancy after absolving each 
other. ^ 

Gillow, Bibl. Did. Eng. Cath,, b. v. James, Edward; Challoner, 
Missionary Priests, I, noa. 64 and 65; Catholic Record Society^ s 
Publications, II, V; Salzmann in Victoria History of Sussex^ 
II (Lonc^m, 1905), 28. 

John B. Wainewright. 

Ralph Sherwin, Blessed, English martyr, b. 
1550 at Rodesley, near Longford, Derbyshire; d. at 
Tyburn, 1 December, 1581. In 1568 Sir William 
Petre nominated him to one of the eight fellowships 
which he had founded at Exeter College, Oxford, 
probably acting under the influence of the martyr’s 
uncle, John Woodward, who from 1556 to 1566 had 
been rector of Ingatestone, Essex, where Sir William 
lived. There Blessed Ralph took the degree of 
M.A., 2 July, 1574, and was accounted “an acute 
philosopher, and an excellent Grecian and Hebri- 
cian”. In 1575 he fled abroad and went to the Eng- 
lish College at Douai, where 23 March, 1577, he was 
ordaineci priest by the Bishop of Cambrai. On 2 
Aug.j 1577, he left for Rome, where he stayed at the 
English CJollege nearly three years, becoming leader 
of the movement which placed it under the super- 
vision of the Jesuits. On 18 April, 1580, he set out 
for England, a member of a party of fourteen; at 
Milan they were the guests of St. Charles for eight 
days, and Blessed Ralph preached before him. On 
9 November., 1580, he was imprisoned in the Mar- 
shalsea, where he converted many fellow-prisoners, 
and on 4 Dec. was transferred to the Tower, where he 
was severely racked, 15 Dec., and afterwards laid 
out in the snow. The next day he was racked again, 
after which second torture he “lay for five days and 
nights without any food or speaking to anybody. All 
which time he lay, as he thought in a sleep, before our 
Saviour on the Cross. After which time he came to 
himself, not finding any distemper in his joints by 
the extremity of t^e torture”. After over a year’s 
imprisonment he was brought to trial, on an absurd 
charge of treasonable conspiracy, in Westminster 
Hall 20 Nov., 1581, and being found guilty was taken 
back to the Tower, whence he was drawn to Tyburn 
on a hurdle shared by Blessed Alexander Briant. 
He suffered very bravely, his last words being, Jeau, 
Jesu, JesUf esto mihi Jesus! 

Camm, Lives of the English Martyrs, II (London, 1905); Allen, 
Brief e Histoire, cd. Pollen (1908). For particulars of John Wood- 
ward: 77te Tablet (^ndon), 11 March, 1911. 

John B. Wainewright. 

Ram, Pierre FRANgois Xavier DE, b. at Louvain 
2 Sapt., 1804; d. there 14 May, 1865; Belgian histo- 
rian and rector of the Catholic University of Louvain. 
He belonged to an ancient family, originally from the 
Province of Zealand. De Ram entered the seminary 
at Mechlin, where he was ordained in 1827. During 
the trying period when King William I of the ‘Nether- 
lands* was carrying on his campaign against the 
Catholic faith and traditions of the Belgians, and 
whilst de Ram was still young, took an active part 
in the struggle maintained by the Belgian cler^ 
against the government of the Netherlands, republic* 
ing eighteenth-century works, in which, in a series of 
historical studies refuting the^doctrines bf Joseph II, 
he combated the latter^s disciple. King William I. 
^e was next appointed keeper ot the diocesan records 
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and professor in the episcopal seminary at Mechlin. 
In ord^r to stay the spreaa of Protestantism in the 
Netherlands he collaborated with a movement for 
the publishing of religious works, bringing out 
“Levens von de voomaemste Heyligen en roemweer- 
dige peersonen der Nederlanden” (Lives of the most 
prominent saints and celebrities of the Netherlands). 
His chief study for many years was hagio^aphy, and 
he published an edition of Butler’s ** Lives of the 
Saints” (Ijouvain, 1828-35). Between 1828 and 1858 
appeared the “Synodicon Belgicum”, a collection of 
unpublished documents upon the ecclesiastical history 
of the Netherlands since Philip II (Louvain, 4 vols., in 
quarto). The^e books met with a Wi\rm appreciation 
and showed remarkable ability. His position as 
keeper of the records facilitated his researches to a 
great extent. * 

Then came the Belgian Revolution of 1830. Noth- 
ing need be said of the political and philosophical 
opinions of de Ram, as they are but secondary fea- 
tures of his career. He is best known as a prolific 
writer upon history and the restorer and first rector 
of the Catholic University of Ijouvain. He showed a 
remarkable talent for organization and administra- 
tion during his tenure of office. He still continued his 
historical researches, and the history of the university 
was treated by him in numerous monographs. For 
this purpose he had at his disposal the material in the 
National Archives at Brussels. Upon the reorganiza- 
tion of the Bollandists, de Ram ceased his work upon 
hagiography, but still continued to produce works 
upon ecclesiastical and University history. De Ram 
was an active member of the ” Academic Royale de 
Belgique” and a foreign associate of the Bavarian 
Academy. The complete list of his works given in the 
^‘Bibliographie de I’Universit^ Catholique de Louvain ” 
(Louvain, 1880) comprises 205 volumes. Many of 
these are of considerable length, and the majority con- 
tain hitherto unpublished papers of great value. 
Among the many tributes paid to the historian, that 
of Gachard, the renowned keeper of the national 
records, is remarkable for its sincerity and warmth. 
No complete biography of de Ram has as yet ap- 
peared, although Buch,^ considering his influential 
position and important work, would awaken no incon- 
siderable interest. 

Revue Cath., XXIII (Louvain, 1865),’ 317-30; dr Buck, Mgr 
de Ram (Paris, 1865); Thorrisben in Annuaire de VAcadSmie 
royale de Belgique (Brussels, 1866); NamIjche in Annuaire de 
V UniversiU de Louvain (Louvain, 1866). 

, Victor Brants. 

Ramadan. See Mohammed and Mohammedan- 
ism. 

Ramatha, a titular see in Palestine, suppressed 
in 1884 by the Roman Curia. It was never 
an episcopal see properly so called, but, in the Middle 
Ages, the crusaders established the Diocese of Lydda 
and Rama, the titular of which was generally called 
Bishop of Rama, i. e. of Ramlet, a town near Lydda, 
but more populous than the latter. •» Later this was 
forgotten and there was a titular see of Lydda, as 
well as of Rama or Ramatha; the mistake has been 
discovered and rectified (see Ltdda). ^ 

S. VAILHfi. 

Rambler, The, a Catholic periodical (not of course 
to be confused with the older “Rambler”, published 
a centufy. earlier by the farpous Dr. Johnson), has an 
importance in the history of English Catholicism 
during the nineteenth century which is not to be 
measured by its merq duration as a journal. Closely 
associated with the names of Sir John (afterwards 
Lord) Acton (q. v.), Richard Sifnpson and, for a brief 
period, Newman himself, it represented a phase of 
convert thoilfeht which»was in opposition to the ex- 
treme ultramontanism of W. G. Ward and Manning, 
and which eventually led to increasing friction wi^ 


the leading members of the newly established. Eng- 
lish hierarchy. The chief external facts in the history 
of the periodical are recounted in an announcement 
which appeared in the last number published under 
the old name (May, 1862) headed “Enlargement of 
the ‘Rambler’ “The Rambler was commenced on 
1st of January 1848 as a weekly magazine of home and 
foreign literature, politics, science and art. Its aim 
was to unite an intelligent and hearty acceptance of 
Catholic dogma with free enquiry and discussion on 
questions which the Church left open to debate and 
while avoiding, as far as possible, the domain of tech- 
nical theology, to provide a medium for the expression 
of indei^ndent opinion on subjects of the day, 
whether interesting to the general public or especially 
affecting Catholics”. Before the year 1848 was over 
the new venture succeeded so well that it was found 
necessary to increase the size of the magazine and to 
issue it in a monthly form. It continued to be pub- 
lished as a monthly serial from I Sept., 1848, to 1 
Feb., 1859. “During this period of ten years and a 
half”, says the same announcement, “we at first en- 
deavoured to restrict it to topics of social and literary 
interest, without entering directly into the graver 
problems of moral or political philosophy, but the 
events of the time and the circumstances of English 
Catholicism — compelled us more and more to open 
our pages to investigations of a deeper and more com- 
plex nature.” 

In view then of the fact that “The Rambler” had 
thus “assumed a less ephemeral character than ordi- 
narily belongs to a monthly periodical ”, a new series 
was started in May, 1859, of which the numbers, in a 
slightly enlarged form, appeared only every two 
months. This came to an end in May, 1862, and, in 
accordance with the announcement above quoted, a 
quarterly journal, *\The Home and Foreign Review”, 
under the same editorial management, appeared in 
its place in July. For some time before this “The 
Rambler” had contrived to give considerable offence 
to the Catholic authorities in Ihigland and particularly 
to Cardinal Wiseman. Before June, 1861, we find 
Maiming writing confidentially to Rome that he hoped 
soon to be able to announce the cessation of “The 
Rambler” (Purcell, “Life of Manning”, II, 384). 
The change from a monthly to a two-monthly form 
had really marked a crisis in the journal’s history, for 
in May, 1859, at the intervention of Cardinal Wise- 
man, Simpson had withdrawn from the editorship 
and Newman had consented to take it over, though 
his connexion with the periodical was to prove a very 
brief one. Acton then succeeded to the direction, 
Simpson, however, continuing to write a great number 
of the articles. Amongst the other leading contrib- 
utors were Wctherell and H. N. O.xenham. “The 
Home and Foreign Review”, which was supported by 
the same staff of writers, soon came into conflict with 
the authorities, notably both with Cardinal Wiseman 
and Bishop Ullathome, and it lasted only until 
April, 1864. 

Gabqukt, Lord Ae\tn and his Circle (T^ondon, 1006). conoifitinK 
mainly of letters written by Acton bm editor of The Rand>ler, 
and its succeBSor; Ward, Life of Cardinal Wiseman (London, 
1897), XXIV; Idem, W, O. Ward and the Catholic Revival (Lon* 
don, 1893), X; Gjlx/)w, Bihl. Diet. Eng. Cath.t s. v. Simpson, 
Oillow, etc. 

Herbert Thurston. 

• Rameau, Jean-Philippe. musician, b. at Dijon, 
Burgundy, 25 Sept., 1683; d. at Paris, 12*Sept., 1764. 
His father, himself an organist, was his first master. 
At the age of seven he was able to perform every kind 
of music. For his further education he was sent to a 
Jesuit college; but even during chiss he was either 
singing or writing music. Excepting a short stay 
in Italy, he always lived in France, was twice or- 
ganist at Clermont, and from 1723 remained con- 
stantly in Paris, whore he w'as organist in several 
''churches. » Rameau wns v('ry tall and extraordinarily 
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thin, so that he had more the appearance of a ghost 
than of a human being. He was a great thinker, 
fond of solitude, and out of place in society. In 1726 
he married Morie^Louise Mangot, and had four 
children, a son and three dau^ters, one of whom en- 
tered the Order of the Visitation. Without denying 
the merits of Lully (1633-1687) and Couperin (1663- 
1733), the founders of the French opera, and even 
admitting that Rameau was not right in all the de- 
tails of his theory, we must acknowledge that he 
opened up a new road, which was followed by all w'ho 
came after him. His main principle, for the defence 
of which he had to sustain hard struggles, was that 
melody, far from being sufficient for a good piece 
of music, itself dcipends on the rules of harmony, 
so that the real guide of every composer is harmony, 
not melody. His chief merit consists in having es- 
tablished the relations between science and art, and 
in having highly developed the symphonic part of the 
opera. His most famous theoretical works are: 
"Traits de Tharraonie r6duitc it son principe na- 
turel” (1722); “Generation harmonique’* (1737); 

“ Demonstration du principe de rharinonie” (1750); 
“Code de musique pratique” (1760). Only at the 
age of fifty did he begin to write for the stage, and 
in. sixteen years (1733-1749) he composed about 
thirty operas and ballets, the best of w'hich are: 
“Castor et Pollux”, “Les hides Galantes”, “Dar- 
danus and Zoroastre”. Of his church music some 
motets only are known. He left many compositions 
for the piano, cither alone or with other instruments, 
eighteen of which have been lately published by 
Vincent d^Indy. Durand, in Paris, has undertaken 
a complete edition of llameau^s works, under the 
Erection of Saint-Saens. 

Maret, Eloge hiatorume de M. Rameau (Paris, 1766) ; Ponom, 

. Rameau, Eaaai aur aa vie et aea oeuvres (Paris, 1878) ; Laurencib. 
Mercure muaical du 16 Juin (1907); Laloy, Rameau (Paris, 
1909), 2 edit. 

A. Walter. 

Ramsey Abbey, Huntingdonshire, England, was 
founded by Ailwine (Ethelwinc, Egelwinc), a Saxon 
noble, in 969. He was encouraged in the under- 
taking by St. Oswald of York, who advised hini that 
where men have renounced the world ‘^the air be- 
comes salubrious, the fruits of the earth are gathered 
in abundance, famines and pestilence disappear, the 
State is duly governed, prisons are opened, and 
captives set free, those wrecked at sea are relieved, 
the sick are healed and the weak find means for their 
convalescence”. The site chosen, Ram'sey (Ram + 
eie, insula arietis), was then the largest and finest 
of the islands of a great marsh formed by the waters 
of the Ouse. It was afterwards connected with the 
mainland by a causeway constructed by the monks. 
Here Aednoth, nephew of Ailwine, commissioned by 
Oswald to make preparations, built a wooden church 
and offices, and as soon as all was ready, the saint 
sent twelve monks from his monastery of Westbury 
(Worcester) to take possession. The wooden minster 
was dedicated by Oswald and St. Di^stan of Canter- 
bury to St. Mary, all Holy Virgins, and St. Benedict. 
Soon a fine stone church with towers was erectfed 
and consecrated by St. Oswald, Archbishop of York, 
assisted by Acsewio, Bishop of Dorchester, in 991. 
The vear following (992) the two founders, Ailwine 
and Oswald, dieck and the monastery, governed till 
then by priors (Germanus and Aednoth), was per- 
mitted to elect an abbot. Aednoth, son of Aednoth 
the prior, was the first to hold the office. 

Ailwine handsomely endowed his foundation with 
lands and privileges. He also presented the new 
church with an altar-frontal (tabula in Jronte eminm- 
tioris altaris) of wood, cqvered with silver plates and 
many-coloured jewels. King Edgar, Henry I, 
Henry II, and others extended and confirmed the 
possessions and liberties. In 1002 the body of St. , 


Ives (Ivo) was miraculously discovered in the neigh- 
bourhood and this led to the establisliment of the 
dependent priory of St. Ives. Another dep&dont 
priory or cell was Modney, in Norfolk. The abbot 
had a seat in Parliament and ranked next a(ter 
Glastonbury and St. Alban’s. At the Dissolution 
(1539) John Wardeboys, alias Lawrence, willingly 
resigned the abbey into the king’s hands and re- 
ceived a pension of £266. 13s. 4d. per annum. The 
estates were granted by Henry VIII to Sir Richard 
Williams, alias Cromwell. The revenue, according 
to Dugdalc, was £1716. 128. 4d., but according to 
Speed, £983. 15s. 3Hd. Nothing important remains 
of the buildings but a ruined Late Gothic gateway. 

Chronicon Abhaiice Rameaeienaia in Rolls Series (1886); 
Cartularium Monasterii de Ramsesia in Rolls Series (3 vuls.) ; 
liVQM\iJ&,^Monasticon Anglicanum, TI (London, 1846); Rbyner, 
A postulate Benedictinorum, 149; Wise, Ramsey Abbey, its rise 
and fall (1881). 

J. C. Almond. 



Ramus, Peter (Pierre de la Ram£e), Humanist 
and logician, b. at Cuth in Picardy, 1515; d. in Paris, 
1572. In spite of many difficulties, including poverty 
and the loss of both his parents at an early age, lie 
succeeded in obtaining a good education, and grad- 
uated at the Uiu- 
versil.y of Paris in 
1536 as Master of 
Arts. The thesis 
which he defended 
“QuEecumque ab 
Aristotele dicta 
sunt, cornrnent.itia 
sunt” (“All Aris- 
totle’s doctrines 
arc false”) indi- 
cates the direction 
of his thoughts 
even at that time. 

He was an out- 
spoken and un- 
compromising op- 
p o n e n t of the 
Aristotelean phi- 
losophy which was 
at that time the 
authoritative phi- 
losophy in every 
His two principal 
siones” and “Dialecticac Institutionos”, both of 
which were writtefi in elegant humanistic Latin 
and published in Paris in 1543, brought him into 
still sharper conflict with tlie official world of 
scholarship. The books were condemned by the 
University of Paris, an act which wfis made the sub- 

i *ect of debate in the French Parliament, until Francis 
. interposed by appointing a committee to listen to a 
disputation between Ramus and his principal oppo- 
nent, Anthony of Govea. The majority of the commit- 
tee decided agai#frst Ramus, and condemned him as 
“rash, arrogant and impudent”. This decision was 
confirmed by the king. In 1547, after the accession 
of I^nry II, and owing to the protection of the Car- 
dinsS of Lorraine, Ramus was accorded greater liberty, 
and succeeded in obtaining a position as teacher, or 
“royal lecturer”, at the College of Navarre. In 
1562, he renounced Catholicism and became a Cal- 
vinist. In the massacre of St. Bartholomew, in 
1572, he was singled out hy his enemies and put to' 
death Vith every circumstance of cruelty and brutal- 
ity. ^ Ramus was a writer of more than ordinary 
brilliancy and effectiveness. Hc^^^ought out the weak 
points in the method <)f teaching logic then in vogue, 
and directed his attack against them with the ability, 
and indeed, very much in tly manner, «of the cele- 
i Humanist, Vives. He objected es- 


ery European centre of learning, 
pal works, “Aristotelicae Animadver- 


brated Itali 
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pecially to what he called the sterility of the logic 
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then Gunently taught, and pleaded for a reform of 
the science along lines of broader hum^ interest. 
In his positive teaching, that is to say, in the logic 
which he wished to suostitute for the Aristotelean, 
he was not very successful. a general way, he 
may be said to have advocated a closer union between 
rhetoric and logic, between the art of exposition and 
the art of argumentation. Among his following, the 
^'Ramists”, as they were called, were the Englishman, 
William Temple, and the Germans, Sturm, Freige, 
and Fabricius. In the ofRcial academic world he met 
with opposiition not only at the University of Paris 
but also at Wittenberg, Helmstf^t, and elsewhere. 
His opponentsT were called Anti-Ramists. For a 
time, his campaign against Aristotle had the effect 
of rallying to his views the Anti-Aristoteleans of every 
country in Europe. His influence, however, aid not 
last long, although some writers find evidences of it 
as late as 1662 in the famous '^Port Royal Logic”. 

Waddinqton, De Petri Rami vita (Paris, 1M8 and 1855); 
StCckl., Geeehichte der Phil, dee MittelaUera, III (Mains, 1860), 
290 sqq. 

William Turner. 

Ranc6, Jban-Armand lb Bouthillibr de, abbot 
and reformer of Notre Dame de la Trappe, second 
son of Denis Bouthillier, Lord of Ranc6, Councillor 
** of State, etc., 

b. at Paris, 9 
Jan., 1626; d. 
at La Trapjie, 
27 Oct.. 1700. 
Originally in- 
tended for the 
Knifdits of Mal- 
ta, the illness of 
his elder brother 
caused his fa- 
ther to dedicate 
him to ecclesi- 
astical service, 
in order to pre- 
serve in the fam- 
ily the former^s 
numerous bene- 
fices. On the 
death of his 
brother, 1637, 
he became 
Canon of Notre 
Dame de Paris, 
Abbot of La 
Trappe, and of 
several other 
places, which gave him a revenue of about 15,000 
livres. He early gave evidence of great precociousness 
in study, publishing, at the age of twelve years, an 
edition of Anacreon, with Greek notes, dedicated to 
his godfather. Cardinal Richelieu. In 1651, he was 
ordained priest by his yncle, the Archbishop of Tours. 
This dignity did not effect a change ii} his manner of 
life, which was worldly in the extreme. In 1652 
his father died, leaving him a further increase in 
estate. At the age of twenty-six he was thus teft 
absolutely his own master, handsome of person, 
polished and with practically unlimited wealth. 
Feasting, and the pleasures of tne chase, to which he 
was passionately attached, divided his time with 
pceacning and other sacerdotal ministrations. His 
uncle, who desired him ai coadjutor, made Jiim 
archdeacon, caused him to be elected deputy of the 
second order to the General Assembly of the French 
Clergy in 1655, and had him appointed first chaplain 
to Gaston, Duke of Orleans, in 1656. 

For several years his conscience reproached him 
for his scandalous conduct, but he paid little heed to 
its voice. The death of the Duchess of Montbazon, 
in 1667, gave him the first serious thought leading to^ 



his conversion. He retired to his Ch&teau de Verets, 
where he gave himself to reflection on the vanities of 
life; put himself under capable directors, and began 
to live more in conformity with his obligations. 
In 1660 he assisted at the death of the Duke of 
Orleans, which made so great an impression on him 
that he said: Either the Gospel deceives us, or this 
is the house of a reprobate.” After having taken 
counsel, he disposed of all his possessions, except the 
Abbey of La Trappe, which he visited for the first 
time in 1662. He decided to become a religious, and 
obtained permission from the king, in 1663, to be- 
come its regular abbot and reformer. After having 
passed through his novitiate and made profession, 
he took formal possession of his monastery as its 
regular abbot, and began the work of its reform, 
which, after he had overcome immense difficulties, 
was solidly established in his own abbey, from whence 
it was adopted into numerous other monasteries. 
His time and energy were so taken up with this work 
that, during the first years of his retirement he obliged 
himself to an entire separation from the world. 
He devoted his spare time to manual labour, and to 
the compilation of spiritual books. These latter were 
by no means inconsiderable. Amongst the most im- 
portant are: ”Vies de plusieurs solitaires de La 
Trappe”; ”Le traits de la 8aintet6 et des devoirs de 
la vie monastique”; “La regie de s. Benoit, 
traduite et expliqu6e selon son veritable esprit”; etc. 
His penitential mode of life made him many enemies, 
and caused him to be accused of Jansenism, but he 
refrained from defending himself, until finally, at the 
request of his most intimate friends, he wrote to the 
Mar(^chal de Belief onds, stating that he had signed 
the “Formula” (against Jansenism) without re- 
striction or reservation of any kind; adding that he 
had always submitted himself absolutely to those 
whom God had placed over him, i. e. the pope and his 
bi^op. If this is considered insufficient to vindicate 
his orthodoxy, the letters and pamphlets with which 
he attacked the Jansenists, as published by Bossuet, 
are certainly enough to justify him from this charge. 
In 1695, feeling his health to be declining, he ob- 
tained permission from the king to resign his po- 
sition, and for several years continued to give an 
example of humility and resignation. His remains 
arc interred at the Monastery of La Grande Trappe. 

Lk Nain, Vie du R. P. Armand Jean Le Bouthillier de Ranei 
(Paris, 1715); Mar»ollier, Vie du T. R. . . . de Ranr^ (Paris, 
1703); M AUPBOU, Vte du T. R. . . . de Wonc< (Paris, 1702) ; d’In- 
QUXMBVRT, Genuinus Character R. in X, Patria . . . Ranciri (Horne, 
1718) ; C^hAtbaubriand, Vie de fAbhe de Rand (Parw, 1844) ; Du- 
bois, Histoire de VAhht de Rand et de aa riforme (Paris, 1866); 
d’Exauvillks, Hiatoire de V Abbi de Rand (Paris, 1842); Schmid, 
Armand de Randf AM, u. Re/ormator von La Trappe (Ratisbonne, 
189lh ; Sburant, L'Abhi de Rand el Bossuet (Paris, 1903) ; Didio, 
La Querelle de Mahillon et de V Abbi de Rand (Amiens, 1802); 
Bubttqbnbach, Armand Jean de Rand Reformaior der Ciater^ 
eienaer von La Trappe (Aix-la-Chapello, 1897); Fellow, Visit to 
the Monastery of Lo Trappe (London, 1818); Gonod, Lettrea de 
Rand (Paris, 1840). 

Edmond M. Obrecht. 


Bandally James Ryder, journalist and poet, 
b. 1 Jan., 1839, et Baltimore,* Maryland; d. 15 
Jan., 1908. at Augusta, Georgia. As author of 
“Maryland, my Maryland”, the famous war song 
of the Confederacy, he has been frequently styled 
the “Poet Laureate of the Lost Cause”. He re- 
ceived his education at Georgetown University, but 
did not graduate. He travelled in South America 
and the West Indies and upon returning to the United 
States, accepted the chair of English Literature at 
Poydras College, Pointe-CoupSe, La., then a flourish- 
ing Creole institution. Hearing of the attack upon 
the Federal troops in Baltimore on 21 April, 1861, 
in which a classmate had been wounded, his Southern 
sympathies were so aroused that during the night by 
the light of a candle he composed what is generally 
acknowledged to be America’s most martial poem, 
v:^ch firstj appeared in the New Orleans, “Sunday 
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Delta’* of 26 April, 1861. Beaching Baltimora it 
was set to the music of ^^Lauriger Horatius” by Miss 
Jennie Cary, who added *‘My Maryland” to each 
stanza. A German musician of Southern sympathies 
cventualljr set the poem to “Tannenbaum, O Tannen- 
baum”, the original of “Lauriger Horatius”. After 
the close of the war, Randall engaged in newspaper 
work, holding several important editorial positions, 
eventually becoming Washington correspondent for 
the Augusta “Chronicle”. He was the author of 
numerous other poems, none of which, however, at- 
tained the popularity of “Maryland, my Maryland”. 
His later wort breathed a deeply religious tone. 

Maryland^ My Maryland^ and ot/ier Poems (Baltimore, 1908): 
Poems of James Jiyder Randall^ od. Anorewb, with a biographical 
sketch of the poet (New York, 1910). 

William J. Dwyer. 

Ransom, Feast of Our Lady of, 24 Sept., a 
double major, commemorates the foundation of the 
Mercedarians (q. v.). On 10 Aug., 1223, the Merce- 
darian Order was legally constituted at Barcelona by 
King James of Aragon and was approved by Gregory 
IX on 17 Jan., 1235. The Mercedarians celebrated 
their institution on the Sunday nearest to 1 Aug. (on 
which date in the year 1233 the Blessed Virgin was 
believed to have shown St. Peter Nolasco the white 
habit of the order), and this custom was approved by 
the Congregation of Rites on 4 April, 1615 (Anal. 
Juris Pont., VII, 136). But the calendar of the Span- 
ish Mercedarians of 1644 has it on 1 Aug., double. 
Proper lessons were approved on 30 April, 1616. The 
feast was granted to Spain (Sunday nearest to 1 Aug.) 
on 15 Feb., 1680; to Fran(*e, 4 Dec., 1690. On 22 Feb.. 
1696, it was extended to the entire Latin Church, ana 
the date changed to 24 September. The Merceda- 
rians keep this feast as a double of the first class, with 
a vigil, privileged octave, and proper Office under the 
title: “Solemnitas Descensionis B. Marise V. de 
Mercede”, Our Lady of Ransom is the principal 
patron of Barcelona; the proper Office was extended 
to Barcelona (1868) and to all Spain (second class, 
1883). Sicily, which had suffered so much from the 
Saracens, took up the old date of the feast (Sunday 
nearest to 1 Aug.) by permission of the Congregation 
of Rites, 31 Aug., 1805 (double of the second class). 
The Mercedarians have a special feast (double major), 
Apparition of Our Lady to St. Peter Nolasco in the 
choir of Barcelona, on the Sunday after 24 Sept. In 
England the devotion of Our L^y of Ransom was 
revived in modern times to obtain the rescue of Eng- 
land as Our Lady's Dowry. 

CoLVSNSRiUH, Kal. Marianum (Summa Aurea, III), 17 Jan. 
and 10 Aug.; Holwecx, Fasti Mariani (Freiburg, 1892). 

F. G. Holweck. 

Raphael (bxcn, ‘‘God has healed”). Saint.— The 
name of this archangel does not occur in the 
Hebrew Scriptures, ana in the Septuagint (Ta^aiJX) 
only in the Book of Tobias. Here he first ajipears 
disgui.sed in human form as the travelling companion 
of the younger Tobias, calling himself “Azorias the 
son of the great Ananias”. The stery of the adven- 
turous journey during which the protecting influence 
of the an^l is shown in many ways including the 
binding “in the desert of upper Eg^t” of the demon 
who had previously slain seven husbands of Sara, 
dau^ter of Ragiiel, is picturesquely related in Tob,, 
v-xi, to which the reader is referred. After the return 
and the healing of the blindness of the elder Tobias, 
Azarias makes himself known as “the angel Raphael, 
one of the seven, who stand before the Lord” (Tob., 
xii, 16. Cf. Apoc., viii, 2). Of these seven “archan- 
gels” which appear in the angelology of post-Exilio 
Judaism, only three, Gabriel, Michael, ana Raphael, 
are mentioned in the ‘canonical Scriptures. The 
others, according to the Book of Enoch (cf. xxi) are 
Uriel, Raguel, Soriel, and Jerahmeel, while from other 
apocryphal purees we get the variant name(^ lzidkiel,« 


Hanael, and Kepharel instead of the last three in the 
other list. , . 

Regarding the functions attributed to Raphael we 
have Tittle more than his declaration to Tobias (Tob.. 
xii) that when the latter was occupied in his works or 
mercy and charitv, he (Raphael) offered his prayer 
to the Lord, that he was sent by the Lord to heal him 
of his blindness and to deliver Sara, his son’s wife, 
from the devil. The Jewish category of the archan- 
gels is recognized in the New Testament (I Thess., 
iv, 15; Jude, 9), but only Gabriel and Michael are 
mentioned by name. Many commentators, however, 
identify Raphael with the angel of the Lord” men- 
tioned in John, v. This conjecture is based both on 
the significance of the name and on the healing r61e 
attribu^ to Raphael in the Book of Tobias. The 
Church assigns the feast of St. Raphael to 24 Oct. 
The hymns of the Office recall the healing power of 
the archangel and his victory over the demon. The 
lessons of the first Nocturn and the Antiphons of the 
entire Office are taken from the Book of Tobias, and 
the lessons of the second and third Nocturns from the 
works of St. Augustine, viz. for the second Nocturn 
a sermon on Tobias (sermon I on the fifteenth Sun- 
day), and for the third, a homily on the opening 
verses of John, v. The Epistle of the Mass is token 
from the twelfth chapter oT Tobias, and the Gospel 
from John, v, 1-4, referring to the pool called Iro- 
batica, where the multitude of the infirm lay awaiting 
the moving of the water, for “an angel of the Lord 
descended at certain times into the pond; and the 
water was moved. And he that went down first into 
the pond after the motion of the water was made 
whole of whatsoever infirmity he lay under”. Thus 
the conjecture of the commentators referred to above 
is confirmed by the official Liturgy of the Church. 

VioouROUx, Uict, de la BihUt 8. v. Raphael. 

Jambs F. Driscoll. 

Raphael* the most famous name in the history of 
painting, b. at Urbino, 6 April (or 28 March), 1483; 
d. at Rome, 6 April, 15^. He belongs to the Umbrian 
School. Raphael is only a Christian name, the full 
name being Raphael (Raffacle) Santi (Sanzio is an 
absolutely incorrect form). His father, Giovanni 
Santi, held an important but indefinite post at the 
Court of Urbino. He was the artistic factotum of 
Duke Frederick, one of the most intellectual princes 
and most enlightened art-lovers of his age. The best 
painters, Piero della Francesca, Melozzo, and Justus 
of Ghent, were in Ifis service and had made Urbino 
one of the most prominent art centres of the time. 
The ducal palace is still one of the wonders of Italy. 
Nor was the social and worldly life less advanced; 
at this Court was written the “Cortegiano” of Bal- 
dassare Castiglione, the complete handbook of the 
man of the world, according to the ideal of the 
Renaissance. The relations which Raphael formed 
in these early surroundings (especially about 1506), ' 
the serene and r pure moral atmosphere which he 
breathed and which is characteristic of his genius, 
followed him throughout his life. 

Qjovanni Santi died on 1 August, 1494. The orphan, 
placed under the guardianship of his maternal uncle, 
entered the studio of a charming painter, Timoteo 
Viti, a pupil of Francia, who had just returned to take 
up his residence in the country. Probably to the 
beginning of this apprenticeship, perhaps somewhat 
previqus to it, belong Raphael’s famous sketch-book 
of the Academy of Venice. This book was discovered 
in 1803 by Bossi and purchased by Cicogniwa for the 
City of Venic^. It is a small portfolio, now mutilated, 
consisting of a bundled pen-and-ink drawings; the 
author copied, in particular, the “Savants” and the 
“Philosopners” attributed to^Justus of Ghent, which 
were then in the palace of Urbino (half of them are 
now at the I/mvre and the other half at the Barbemi 
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Palace). Morelli (Lermolieff) thinks he recognizes in 
th^ (iirawings the hand of Pintoricchio, but the old 
opinion has prevailed over his .criticism. These are 
rather the first studies and attempts of Raphael be- 
tween his twelfth and fifteenth Years. Though child- 
ish, thc3r already reveal the mqpterly genius of the 
artist, his singular, divine sentiment of beauty. In 
Timoteo’s studio and under his influence were painted 
the earliest pictures of his illustrious pupil which have 
reached us, four small exquisite pictures, of the shape 
and value of miniatures, the ‘‘Dream of the Knight*' 
(National Gallery), “St. George and St. Michael” 
(Louvre), and the most charming of the four, the 
“Three Graced” of the Tribune of Chantilly. 

In June, 1499, Raphael had not yet left Urbino. 
In May, 1500, he must have been at Perugia, but 
could not have entered Perugino's studio prior to that 
date, for the latter, who had been away for twelve 
years, returned then to paint the Cambio frescoes. 
Therefore, Vasari's story of Raphael's education by 
Perugino is not to be believed, being pure fable. 
Perugino's influence was important to a young man of 
eighteen, and, in fact, with his wonderful faculty of 
assimilation, Raphael had soon succeeded in mastering 
the suggestions and methods of the older painter, his 
poetic sense of light and space, his harmoniously sym- 
metrical system of composition. He shortly became 
a sort of foreman, or head of the studio, supervising 
the making of those countless Madonnas for which 
Perugino's “workshop” was the best patronized in 
Italy. This period of somewhat commercial produc- 
tion is the leiist interesting of Raphael's life. The 
“Virgin of the Book” at the Herrnitiige and the 
“Virgin between St. Jerome and St. Francis” (Berlin) 
arc among his most insignificant works. The “Cru- 
cifixion” of 1502 (National Gallery) shows an archaic 
and “primitive” dryness. But his genius soon threw 
off its half slumber. The “ Coronation of the Virgin ”, 
painted in 1503 for the Franciscans of Penigia (Pina- 
coteca of the Vatican), shows qualities apparently 
borrowed from Perugino, but vivified by new imagi- 
nation and youth, the three panels of the predclla 
especially displaying great progress. A very important 
work, unfortunately lost since the Revolution, seems 
to have been the “Triumph of St. Nicholas of Tolcn- 
tino”. But the pearl of this period is the “Espousal 
of the Virgin”, preserved at Milan (1504). A similar 
picture in the Museum of Caen is not the model 
wrongly ascribed to I'erugino, but a copy of Raphael's 
picture, the work of the mediqpre Spagna. This 
masterpiece worthily ends the period of Raphael's 
youth. The final word of Umbrian art of the fifteenth 
century was spoken in this page of youth and. divine 
modesty. 

Florentine Period (1504-08). — After a short 
visit in the summer at Urbino, Raphael went to live 
at Florence towards the end of 1504. The four years 
he spent there were a new and decisive stage in his 
career. At that date Florence was the most intense 
and active centre of the Renaissance *(and the period 
was pregnant with artistic development). Leonardo 
da Vinci and the young Michelangelo, the two leaders 
of the movement, revealed (1506) in their rival 
“cartoons” (now lost) of the Signoiy perfect models 
of historical composition. In the stimulating atmos- 
phere of a perpetual contest dominated by an im- 
passioned love of beauty and fame Raphael found 
fresh ineentive. The knowledge and skill of the least 
of the Florentine painters were calculated to amaze 
the young provincial and sharpen his ideas, which 
proved most profitable to his talent. At Florence he 
began his education over again; he resumed his stud- 
ies and in a few years learned niore about form than 
he had acquired from Timoteo and Perugino. His 
eamii^s werO still modest. During his stay in Flor- 
ence Raphael was a young, unknown artist with a 
good future. He had few acquaintances and not man^ 
XII.~41 ' ^ 


commissions. He was only given small pictures to 
paint, portraits of middle-class people, such as Angelo 
and Maddalena Doni (Uffizi, 1506) and the “Donna 
Gravida” (pregnant woman) of the Pitii Palace, and 
an especially large number of Madonnas ^hich he 
executed for private oratories. But nothing could 
show more advantageously the progress he had made 
since his Umbrian period. He nad found a model of 
a more regular type, a fuller oval and a richer form 
than wtis Perugino's usual model. His sense of life 
became more natural without losing any of its poetry. 
Raphael's Madonnas are all his own; they have not 
the melancholy affectation of those of Botticelli, nor 
the mysterious smile of those of Leonardo. They are 
all near to us, material and human. Their familiarity, 
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of a thoroughly Franciscan grace, is expressed with 
the greatest tact. They retain the easy good-humour, 
sometimes excessive, indulged in by the painters of 
the North. They are not intended to be “edifying”, 
properly speaking, but in these matters degree is a 
matter of taste. As Burckhardt has said, for the first 
time since Phidias, art reached those heights where 
human betauty by its nobility and perfection of form 
undertakes to call forth the divine. 

The Madonniis of the Florentine period may be 
divided into three groups according to the nature of 
the motif and the composition. The oldest and most 
simple are those which represent the Madonna with 
the features of a young Italian woman, standing and 
at half length, holding the Christ Child in her arms. 
The masterpiece of this class is the “ Madoima of the 
Grand Duke” (Florence, Pitti Palace, 1505). Despite 
a trace of timidity in the arrangement the Virgin is so 
charming that one cannot prefer even the more per- 
fect Madonnas of the next period. This simple com- 
position has given rise to many variations, such as 
the little “Cowper Madonna” (Panshanger), so ten- 
derly pensive, and the charmingly spirited, sweet, and 
impassioned “Madonna Casa Tempi” (Munich). The 
second group does little more than modify the first 
by the introduction of new elements, such as interior 
decoration or landscape, for example the “Virgin of 
Orleans” (Chantilly), the “Bridgewater Madonna”, 
'le “Colc<ma Madonna” (Berlin), and ^ the great 
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‘*Cowper Madonna” (Panshanger), the two last- 
named being contemporaries (1506 or 1507) and to a 
certain extent twins. The third group, however, 
shows a new stage, a superior type of composition and 
style, itaphael was then obviously under the influence 
of the great Dominican painter, Fra Bartolommeo, 
one of those who did most in the sixteenth century to 
organize the truly Florentine pictorial tradition. This 
learned painter who was gifted to a high degree with a 
sense of balance and beautiful composition, greatly 
influenced the young Umbrian, the influence becoming 
apparent as early as 1505, when Raphael executed at 
San Severino, Perugia, a fresco of which he painted 
only the upper part (it was completed in 1521 by the 
aged Penigino). This fresco, which was important 
inasmuch as it contained the germ of the ” Disputa”, 
merely reproduces the arrangement of Fra Barto- 
lommeo’s ”La8t Judgment”. To him Raphael owes 
the methods by which he produced the Virgins of the 
third group, in which the Madonna appears at full 
length in a landscape with the Infant and the young 
St. John. The sumime trio in such compositions as 
”La Belle Jardiniere” (Louvre, 1507), the Madonna 
of the Meadow” (Vienna), or the ** Madonna of the 
Goldfinch” (Uffizi, Florence) is an idea directly de- 
rived from the teachings of the artist-monk. Here 
Raphael detaches himself from the external 83 rmmetry 
of Perugino's art, attaining a harmony at once more 
complex, intimate, and living. 

From this penod date several more import^t 
works in which the young man practised painting 
in the “noble” style. He began to receive orders 
and to gain a reputation. On setting out for I^me 
he left unfinished the “Madonna of the Baldacchino” 
(Pitti Palace, 1508), and it is not known when it 
was completed, but it is without originality and mi^t 
pass for a picture by Fra Bartolonuneo. Preferable 
to it is his “Madonna Ansidci” (National Gallerv, 
1507), less “modem” and more “Peruginesque , 
but one of the loveliest things conceivable in this 
traditional style. From 1508 dates the “Entomb- 
ment” of the Casino Borghese. This work, ordered 
^ Atalanta BagUoni for the chapel of her son 
Griffonetto at Perugia, is Raphael’s first attempt in 
the historic manner. His client wm important and 
he had an opportunity to gain distinction; it is evi- 
dent that he spared no pains. Prepared for by an 
extraordinary number of drawing.^ the work is never- 
theless one of the artist’s least fortunate ventures. 
It is spoiled by excessive labour. Raphael wished 
to display all his knowledge and resources, uniting on 
the same canvas the qualities of the two masters of 
the “cartoons” of the Signory, the men whom he 
most admired and who tantalized him most, Leonardo 
da Vinci and Michelangelo. Too many contradic- 
tory ambitions injure<l the result and the great at- 
tempt ended in failure. But his contemporaries 
judged otherwise, and the “Entombment” ranked 
Raphael among the foremost of the Florentine 
painters. Thenceforth all eyes were on him. The 
period of beginnings and attemifts was over. ^ In 
the summer of 1508 the young man went to Urbino. 
Julius II had just ascended the papal throne. Duke 
Guidobaldo recommended Raphael to the pope 
who was having the Vatican r^ainted ana re- 
decorated. In October, 1508, Raphael reached 
Rome. 

Roman Period (1508-20). — ^The twelve years of 
Raphael’s life in Rome are unparalleled. In this 
short space of time the young master multiplied 
masterpieces and left behind him the most complete, 
serene, and hamonious expression of the Renais- 
sance. The painter of the Madonnas and of the 
little pictures of the Fldrcntine period underwent the 
most surprising transformation, becoming all at 
once a most productive decorative painter on a 
vast scalef His genius set itself to the mbBt exalte/i 
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as well as the most diverse tasks, his inexhaustible 
resources permitting him to conceive of and complete 
within a few vears the Stanze or Chambers of the 
Vatican, the “Acts of the Apostles”, the Farnesina, 
and the Loggic, no^ to mention other undertakings 
as architect, archablogist. and sculptor, and fifty 
pictures or portraits, nearly all of which are master- 
pieces. It IS a metamorphosis without precedent or 
explanation. When we consider that this vast and 
immortal work was accomplished in less than twelve 
years by a young man who was twenty-six when he 
began and who died at thirty-seven, we must question 
whether the world has twice beheld, the wonder of 
such a genius. 

Julius II, the reigning pope, was one to whom 
moderq speech willingly accords the title “superman” 
or “hero”. He was one of the first to conceive of 
and pursue the policy of Italian unity. Beyond 
doubt this warrior pontiff, who entered the citadel 
of Mirandola through the breach, had a somewhat 
temporal ide^ of his power, but through art he en- 
dowed the Church with an intellectual importance 
which it seemed to have lost since the Great Schism. 
In his powerful hands Rome became what it only 
recently ceased to be, the capital of the civilized world. 
Space does not permit adequate treatment of this 
point; but when face to face with the chief problems 
of the sixteenth century; when the question arose 
as to whether the Church would absorb or reject 
and condemn progress, whether or not it would 
associate itself with the humanistic spirit, Julius 
H deserves the credit for having taken sides with the 
Renaissance and prepared the stage for the moral 
triumph of the Church. The great creations of 
Julius II, Bramante’s St. Peter’s and Raphael’s 
Vatican, are inseparable from the great ideas of 
humanity and culture represented by the Catholic 
Church. Here art surpasses itself, becoming the 
language of something higher, the symbol of one of 
the noblest harmonics ever realized by human nature. 
At the will of this extraordinary man Rome became 
at the end of the sixteenth century the meeting place 
and centre of all that was great in art and thought. 
With the infallible sense and discernment of great 
judges of men, the pope had immediately called to 
his service those who would do most honour to his 
reign. Ho did not make a mistake, and posterity 
can only ratify his choice. But his infallible divina- 
tion is best shown in his selection of Raphael. There 
was nothing in thoryoung man’s work to presage the 
wholly new genius he was to display nor the un- 
eoualled powers of composition, nobility, and beauty 
which slumbered in that privileged soul. It is 
probable that Bramante who, like Raphael, was a 
native of Urbino, actively furthered his young towns- 
man’s interest with the pope, and caused him to 
be received among the inner circle of artists whom 
Julius II had engaged for the works in his palace. 
It must have bejn chiefly to the great architect^ whose 
magnificent frescoes were at the Castle of Milan, to 
the conversations, the example, and familiar inter- 
course with this ^werful genius, that Raphael owed 
th^sudden broadening of his ideas and the unfore- 
seen maturity of his style; the young Umbrian be- 
came worthy of the grandeur of Rome. But nothing 
completely explains this sin^lar metamorphosis; 
it remains the miracle of Ra^mael’s existence. 

The pope, weary of duelling in the apartments of 
his predecessor (the famous Appartamento Borgia, 
decorated by Pinturicchio), decided to remodel the 
lower chambers which had already been used by 
Nicholas V. A wh(jle colony of painters, including 
the aged Signorelli and the aged Perugino, Sodoma and 
Bramantino, Peruzzi, Lotto and the kerning Ruysch. 
in 1502 took up their residence in the Vatican ana 
once more Raphael worked beside his former master. 
f)ut his first attempts showed such mastery that thf 
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pope dismissed all the others and unhesitatingly 
confided to the youngest and the latest comer (1509) 
the vast task of decorating ttie Chambers. Th^ 
first of these was called the Sil^a della Segnatura, 
it bdng that of a tribunal of thV Roman Curia. It 
is a somewhat irregularly vaulted hall with two 
windows on each side which arc not on the same axis. 
These unfavourable conditions (which were repeated 
in the other chambers) the young artist turned to 
his advantage. This hall contains a plenitude of 
art and an intellectual harinony which will never be 
surpassed. On the four triangles of the ceiling he 
painted four large cfrcular medallions representing, 
in the ^uise of young women crowned and surrounded 
by genii, Theology, Law, Science, and Poetry. In 
the spaces between these four circles he painted as 
many bas-reliefs representing 
a scene or **sto^” typical of I 
the four disciplines: Original 
Sin (Theology), The Judg- 
ment of Solomon (Law), Apollo 
and Marsyas (Poetry) . Unable 
to find a similar subject for 
Science, he gracefully depicted 
Astronomy in the form of a 
beautiful young woman lean- 
ing over the celestial sphere 
and by a gesture signifying the 
discovery of the stars. These 
figures on the ceiling sound 
the keynote of the paintings 
on the walls, which have al- 
ways been regarded as the most 
perfect expression of the genius 
of the Renaissance, the har- 
monious agreement of all the 
human faculties, reason, and 
faith, justice and poetry, the 
balancing of all the forces and 
needs of our nature, and the 
joy resulting froni the peaceful 
and happy exercise of all our 
activities. 1 1 is difficult to be- 
lieve that Raphael himself con- 
ceived so extensive and compli- 

catolacteign. The theme was iuphabl’b Poktrait 

certainly set by a (dene, a Hu- Uffizi Gallk 

manist,or man of lettos, such as 
Phicdrus Inghiranior 8igismondo do’ Conti (for whom 
Raphael painted the “Foligno Ma(lonna’’ as a thank- 
offering). Furthermore, tlie ideiis which he had to 
represent were not new in art. To go back no further 
than the fourteenth century painting had been endeav- 
ouring to express ideas. The frescoes at the Spanish 
Chapel of Andrew of Florence (c. 1355), that of Giusto 
at Padua, Traini’s picture at St. Catherine's of Pisa, 
or the fresco of Filippino Lippi at the Minerva rep- 
resenting the “Triumph of St. Thomas Aquinas" 
arc well-known examples of what ma^^ be called phi- 
losophic painting. Raphael was largely inspired 
by these models. His work, novel in the style 
and spirit of its forins, merely takes up again on a 
larger scale, and with consummate art brings *to 
perfection ideas which had been a national tradition 
m Italy since the Middle Ages. 

Lack of space forbids a detailed description of these 
celebrated frescoes, permitting only a general outline 
of the principal ones. One tf their most remarkable 
characteristics is the incomparable clearness of* the 
composition, the faculty of adapting it to one order 
of ideas and so placini^ the spectator, previous to any 
analysis on his part, in a mood:appropriate to each 
scene represented. That is, a spectator standing be- 
fore the “Disputa" or the “School of Athens", even 
though he did not know the names of the persons and 



Raphael's Portrait of Himself in the 
Uffizi Gallery, Florence 


the general arrangement, an informing impression of 
the things represented. With its two and even three 
planes, its hierarchical aspect, its regular movement 
descending from the Father to the Holy Gliost, from 
the Son to the Host placed vertically below Him, 
to rebound in concentric waves through the two par- 
allel hemicycles of the celestial and the terrestrial 
Church, the “Disputa" is stamped with thcnilogical 
majesty. In contrast to this presentment of august 
solemnity, in wliich everything follows an emphatic- 
ally Scholastic method — the deduction from principles 
of a rigorous chain of reasoning like that of ontology — 
the “School of Athens" displays the most varied 
action, effervescence, scattered groups, and the agita- 
tion of a scientific (Congress. Ideas, methods, every- 
thing is changed ; we pass from one world to another. 

No other painter could sen- 
sibly express the most deli- 
cate nuances by the pure lan- 
guage of forms. On the other 
hand, in such subjects it was 
allowable for the artist to make 
abundant use of allegory. 
Them existed for the personi- 
fication of abstract ideas a 
whole body of figures often 
characterized by comijlicated 
attributes; often long inscrip- 
tions, streamers, phylacteries, 
completed the explanation. 
Pinturicchio proceeded in this 
manner in the Borgia apart- 
ments, as did also the author 
of the mtignificent tapestries 
of* Madrid. With better taste 
Raphael forbore this confusion 
of kinds, the mingling of fiction 
with reality, of personifications 
with persons. For the repre- 
sentation of ideas he made use 
only of real and historical per- 
sons, philosophy being repre- 
sented by Socrates, Plato, Aris- 
totle, and Democritus. 

Thus this chjimber of the 
or Himbelt in the Vatican became a Bort of mir- 

RY, Florence ror of the tendencies of the 

human mind, a sumrnaiy of 
all its ideal history, a sort of pantheon of spiritual 
grandeurs. Thereby the representation of idcAOs ac- 
quired a dramatic value, being no longer, Jis in the 
Middle Ages, the immovable exposition of an un- 
changeable truth, but the imp.'issioned search for 
knowdcflge in all its branches, the morjil life of human- 
ity. Finally these historic figures conceived of as 
portraits for which the .artist made use of all the docu- 
ments possessed by the iconography of his time, 
blended in heroic familiarity with contemporary per- 
sons, the very circle of Julius II and Raphael. There 
are found Bramaqle, the Duke »ff Urbino, Raphael, 
Sodoma, and twenty others named by Vasari. Thus 
abAstract ideas became animated, and wo are affordixl 
the magnificent spectacle of the world of the spirit, the 
society formed of the harmonious concert of the high- 
est intelligences. Nevertheless these frescoes, which 
are so full of life, are perhaps the most highly deco- 
rative ever imagined. It is wonderful to see liow the 
artist's thought adapts itself to the law of architecture, 
readily iimaiting simple and monumental motifit 
which endow his ideas with imperishable grandeur. 
Berenson is perhaps mistaken in reducing Raphael's 
genius to the incomparable mastery of the language 
of extent which he calls “composition in apace". This 
is to cheapen his unique and enchanting qualities as 
designer and painter, plastic gifts which no other 
mortal ever possessed in the same degree. It is none 


the meaning of the subject, would nevertheless im- mortal ever possessed in the same degree. It is none 
mediately receive from the combination of forms and' ti\e less tnife that the ease with which Rapb)skel moves 
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about in space, the aerial, spacious qualities which 
characterize his frescoes, is one of the essential parts 
of his particular magic. He is the greatest decorator 
who ev^r lived. 

[It is worthy of note tliJit the titles of these two 
famous frescoes are a later and incorrect invention of 
the eighteenth-century engravers. The “Disputa' 'is 
really a picture of the life of the Church and an affir- 
mation of the dogma of the Real Presence. The title 
of the ''^School of Athens" is due to mistaking the 
figures of Aristotle and Plato, although they are 
designated, by the titles of their writings, for those of 
St. Paul and Dionysius the Areopagitc. Moreover, 
the whole of this second scene is but a new illustration 
of the traditional theme of the seven liberal arts or 
the seven disciplines of the trivium and quadrivium]. 


region of the magnificent ideal which for a time was 
elieved realizable m the Church and which was called 
Humanism. 4 

The decoration odthe second Chamber or Stanza of 
Heliodorus is quite^different. The pope was not one 
to be satisfied for l<?ng with impersonal allegories. He 
was eager for glory and greatness and his own apo- 
theosis or rather the papacy personified by Julius II, 
forms the subject of the new chamber. His portrait 
was to appear on all sides, and in fact it is found in 
two out of every four of these frescoes. They were 
begun in 1511 and completed in 1514 under Leo X, 
whose countenance appears irf the last fresco, “St. 
Leo halting Attila". Tliis picture, which was done by 
pupils, shows, despite the beauty of the picturesoue 
idea, inferior execution. The “Deliverance of St. 





Peter", with its night effects, its various lights (the 
moon, torches, and the nimbus or radiance of the 
angel) is one of the most famous but not tlie most 
beautiful or purest of the artist's works. But the 
frescoes of the other two walls, “The Expulsion of 
Heliodorus from the Temple" and the “Mass of 



Bolsena” are among liis finest creations. The “Hclio- 
dorus" (an obvious allusion to the dc*spoilers of the 
Papal States and the war-cry of Julius II, **Fuori i 
harharil**) is a splendid work of dramatic art wherein 




everything is simultaneously composed and expressed 
with startling clearness and energy. The “Mass of 
Bolsena" is perhaps still more beautiful. Raphael 
never produced a richer or more profound composi- 
tion; never was he more picturesque and noble, more 
dramatic and strong. Furthermore, as regards colour- 
ing, it is impossible to imagine anything more beau- 
tiful than the portrait of the pope or the Swiss Cluard 
grouped kneeling at his feet. In this instance the 
always-impressionable artist was influenced by the 
Venetian, Sebastiano del Piombo. With his usual 
genius and rapidity of assimilation he added the 
Venetian palette to his art. 

Julius II died on 21 Feb., 151t3. His successor, Leo X, 
lost no time in restoring or assuring to Raphael all 
his commissions and duties. But the work in the 


Chambers was almost neglected. In the third in point 
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Detail from **The Expulsion of Heliodorus”, Raphael, Vatican 

The paintings on the other two walls were, as has 
been said, obstructed by a window. Raphael easily 
found a most ingenious solution of the difficulty. The 
painting of “Law" was divided into three parts: on 
the lintel he painted the three theological virtues (they 
are among his most exquisite creations), to left and 
right of the window he depicted in two symmetrical 
scenes “Civil Law" (Justinian bestowing the Pan- 
dects; this scene is imitated in Mcllozo's fresco in the 
Vatican Library) and “Canon Law" (Grego^ IX, 
with the features of Julius II, publishing the Decre- 
tals). These two frescoes arc unfortunately much 
damaged. On the opposite wall Raphael painted 
Parnassus. This shows a mountain-top crowned with 
laurel where Apollo, surrounded by the Muses, his 
divine daughters, plays on the lyre; Homer sings, and 
about the inspired blind man is gathered his ideal 
family: Virgil leading Dante, Petrarch conversing 
below with Anacreon, Alcaeus, and the wonderful 
Sappho. Thus on the poetic mount beside the source 
of Helicon the dream of Humanism is fulfilled in the 
joy of living and intellectual pleasures. The whole 
code of classic art is formulated in these unrivalled 
pictures. In them bej^uty, nobility of posture, purity 
and grace of form, the sense of rhythm and life — all 
combine to form one joyous whole. The serenity of 
Greek art is recovered without effort, and the noblyt 
harmonyf is the result. It is the most Complete 4c- 


of time Raphael painted only one fresco, the “In- 
cendio del Borgo" (1514). The other three are all Iv' 
his pupils and are very poor. The “Incendio" itself 
is one of his least happy and personal works. Michel- 
angelo had just uncovered the ceiling of the Sixtine 
Chapel, and this masterpiece was obviously in Ra- 
hael's thoughts.* He souglit only to assemble nude 
odies in sculptural attitudes. Though it displayed 
more skill and beauty in detail, it repeated the mistake 
made six years previous in the “Entombment". The 
entire fourth Chamber, that of Constantine, wwis 
painted after the death of Raphael, under the direc- 
tion of Giulio Romano, and it is very difficult to state 
precisely what remains of the spirit and original ideas 
of Raphael. 

The fresco<^ of the Hall of Constantine were 
painted to convoy the impression of immense tapes- 
tries. Tapestries were the fashion, after Raphael, 
by command of IjCo X, hjul painted the cartoons for 
tffe “Acts of the Apostles" which were to be copied 
in the studio of Pieter van Aclst at Brussels. Ordered 
in 1514, the hanging, composed of ten pieces, was 
suspended on the walls of the Vatican in 1519. 
Stolen in 1527 during the sack of Rome, thpse tapes- 
tries were not restored i,o the Vatican till 1808^ and 
theh in a ruined condition. Seven of the original 
cartoons, discovered by Rubens at Bnissels in 1630, 
are now preserved at the Sout4i Kensington Museum 
in London. This ^^ork de luxe, woven of threads of 
silk and gold, is the most robust and easily intelligible 
of all Raphael's productions. In it^s found aftef 
an interval of a century thebpio inspiration of Masac- 
cio. Many of the details are textual reminiscences 
of the frescoes of the Carmine. At the same time 
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Raphael’s genius rarely manifested itself so freely 
or with such happiness in so beautiful a story. This 
happiness, the joy of creating| ejxse, and fertility 
are the beneficent charactcrisflps of all the later 
worlds of Raphael’s life. It is ewdent that the artist 
profoundly enjoyed the beauty ol his inventions and 
the feeling is communicated to the sj^^ctator, lifting 
him above himself. Once more antiquity and Chris- 
tianity, the profane and the sacrca, were mingled 
but in a new and properly historic” form. To 
revive the Temple with its twisted columns (tw'o of 
which are pn^served at St. Peter’s and which Bernini 
imitated in iha^halda^cMno in the following century), 
to reproduce according to a bas-relief a scene of 
sacrifice (Sacrifice of l^ystra) to imagine an agora^ 
a sort of Athenian forum, surrounded by porticoes 
and temples in which all antiquity lived again, and 
to set in this scene the “Preaching of St. Paul” 
was to Raphael an uninterrupted pleasure. 

Such works have remaincil the unsurpassable 
models of historic com- 
position, each of t hem 
begetting for more 
than two centuries a 
lengthy posterity and 
stirring many echoes 
in art. The “Death 
of Ananias” inaugu- 
rated the scries of lurid 
mira<dos . Without 
sucli examples as tho 
“Sacrifice of Lystra” 
and tho “Preaching of 
St. I^aul” Poussin’s 
art would hardly bo 
understood. The 
“Conversion of St. 

Paul” is a marvel of 
noble and luminous 
composition in a sub- 
ject which seven- 
teenth-century art 
often treated with 
vulgarity. But the 
fiiiest examples of 
this splendid series 



Tablet on Raphael's Tomb, in tub Pantheon, Rome, with 
Cardinal Bembo'b Elegiac Couplet 
Ills cst hie Raphael timiiit quo sospitc vinci 
Rerum mngnu parens ct moriente mori 


are the first two scenes which form the evangelical 
prelude or prologue to the “Acts”; the “Calling 
of the Afxistles” and the “Pasce Oves” are works 
in which the Umbrian soul, the.' serene and poetic 
sensibility of Raphael could not be surpassed. Here 
the artist has given u.s tlic true colour of tilings, 
the pastoral charm and original atmosphere of the 
preaching of Christ. The idyllic and confident sense 
of life as it is expressed in the catacombs or on the 
tomb of Galla Placid ia, in the type of the Good 
Shepherd, the moral perfume so long vanished dr 
evaporated were successfully revived by the wonderful 
divination and tact of a great artist. Raphael’s 
genius would seem to have been bestowed by Provi- 
dence to restore lost feelings to Christianity. 

This same poetry as of a higher kind of eclopie 
characterizes the second of the great works uiwer- 
taken by Raphael at the command of Leo X, the 
decoration of tho Loggie, known as the Loggie of tho 
Vatican. This was a story added by Raphael to 
the twp stories of the fayade built by Bramcintc. 
It comprisinl three arcades ^nd as many little cupolas, 
each of which received four small pictures. Id. the 
decoration of this gallery Raphael’s idea was to rival 
the Themm of TituB, the recent discovery of which 
had stirred artistic and literary Rome. The walls 
were covered with charming stuccoes by John of 
Udine; trellises painted so as to deceive the eye 
framed the pictures on %he vaulted ceilings. Nothing 
equals the gaiety and grace of this aerial portico, 
flooded with sunlight and completed by the horizra 


of the Roman Campagna. The ceiling was painted 
from 1513 to 1519, but Raphael had not time 
to make it his own handiwork, executing only the 
designs, and those of the last, thrw^ (uipolas are not at all 
worthy of him. Ilcrt^ he delineatc^s sacred^ history 
from the Creation to the I^ast Supper. TIm^ first 
“scenes” illustrate the same sul)ject from Gcqiesis 
which Michelangelo had just painted on tho ceiling 
of the Sixtiue Chapel. But Raphael docjs not 'out- 
shine his rival, being only spiritud and charming 
where the latter is magnificent. In th(^ succeeding 
compositions oft(;n occurs a reflection of the lovely 
fiictures which Pietro Cavallini had painted about 
1280 in the basilica of 8. Lorenzo, niprodiiccd in a 
MS. of the Vatican still extant. But the pastoral 
scem^s are wholly original with Raphael, especially 
those in which landscape figures largely. Nothing 
could be more nobly graceful than the “Angels re- 
ceived by Abraham”, the “Meeting of Jacob and 
Rachel”, or “Moses saved from the waters”. “Ra- 
phael’s Bible”, tis it 
IS often called, is a 
series of (?pic minia- 
tures, the ckuiriiess 
of interpretation of 
which rivals their 
simplicity, pcjrfeet 
equilibrium of ar- 
rangement, charm of 
motifs, and grace of 
style. 

But- the service of 
Leo X did not slop 
here. Tho artist had 
to respond to the most 
u n f o r e .s e e n whims ; 
now it Wfis tho deco- 
ration of the theatre 
which he liad to plan, 
again his holiness 
desired the life-size 
portrait of an elephant 
and again there were 
the baths of Cardinal 
Bibbiena to be deco- 
rated. But neither 
these nor many other tasks exhausted the activity 
of Raphael. In 1512 t-lie desire to compote with 
Michelangelo caused him to consent to paint at 8. 
Agostino for tlio Luxemburger John Goritz a figure 
of Isaias whicli is almost a plagiarism, and in 1514 
ft)r tho Sienese banker, Ago.stino Cliigi, the four 
colcbral-ed “Sibyls” of S. Maria della Pace. By 
their divine elegance tho Jatt(T recall the sublime 
qualities of the Camera ddla Seynatura, For Chigi 
were also painted in 1510 the cart oons for the mosaics 
which were Tb adorn Santa Maria della Popolo, his 
funeral cliapel, but only the figures of God the Father 
and the planets were finished. Finally this Msecenas 
conceived the ostentatious idea of having the pope’s 
favourite painte* decorate the* villa which he was 
building in the Tnistcvcro and wliich in the seven- 
teenth century was called the Farnosina. This 
delightful summer palace, one of Peruzzi’s most 
charming creations, is a perfect type of a country 
house, a patric'.ian dwelling of the Kenaiasance period, 
And was <lecoratod by the most popular m;ustcrs of the 
age. Sodoma decorated the first story with subjects 
from the “Marriage of Alexander” which form an 
heroic and volupt uous epit-halamium. Raphael had 
to decorate the large gallery on the ground floor. 
The first fresco was the “Triumph of Galatea”. 
Raphael took as his theme the celebrated verses from 
Politian’s “Giostra” w^hich had already inspired 
Botticelli. Ilut \vhat is the mytliology of this charm- 
ing artist beside tho resurrection of an immortal and 
chaste prganism? Zeuxis and Apelles did not do 
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otherwise. It is curious that Raphael made the 
purest profession of faith in idealism with regard to 
this figure of a woman which arouses all the veneres 
cumdinesque of painting. ‘‘With regard to the 
‘Gfalatea’” he writes to his friend Castiglione, “I 
should consider myself a great master if it had only 
half the merits of which you write. 1 know that to 
paint a beautiful woman 1 should see several and 
should have you also to assist me in my choice. But 
as I have few good judges or good models I work ac- 
cording to a certain idea which presents itself to my 
mind. If this idea possesses any perfection I do 
not know it, though this is what 1 endeavour to 
attain.” Plato might recognize himself in these 
exquisite lines, or tliey might be a recovered frag- 
ment of the “Ion” or “Phs^rus”. 

The “History of Psyche” on the ceiling of the large 
allery was painted in 1518 when Raphael, over- 
urdened with work, had no leisure and confided to 
his pupils, chiefly to Giulio Romano, the task of 
executing his sketches and designs. His original 
sketches are marvels, and the composition of the 
frescoes, despite their rather heavy and vulgar 
* colouring, is calculated to charm an artist’s eye. 
With his spiritually inclined imagination Raphael 
feigns that the loggia opening on the garden is a large 
trellis, an arched and vine-covered pergola through 
which appear in mid-heaven the winged whiteness 
of the goddesses. Two or three figures fill these 
azure triangles. These ideal and floating figures are 
a very festival. But the middle of the pergola is 
covered with a velum formed by a double tapestry 
which depicts in two scenes the “Entrance of Psyche 
to Olympus” and the “ Marriage of Psyche”. Giulio 
Romano’s coarse execution and the still more re- 
grettable retouching of Maratta could not wholly 
dishonour these incomparable works. 

Pictures and 'portraits of the Roman period. — ^To- 
gether with these vast decorative works Raphael con- 
tinued to produce as though for pastime works of 
small size but great importance, for they are the sole 
means whereby his art could be known outside of 
Italy, and Raphael become more than a name to the 
great European public. Moreover, there arc many 
masterpieces among these works of small compjiss. 
The Madonnas of the beginning of the Roman period 
still retain somewhat of the relative timidity of the 
preceding period. The lovely little “Virgin of the 
Casa Alba” (St. Petersburg, 1510), the Leonardo-like 
“Madonna Aldobrandini” (National Gallery), the 
charming “Madonna of the Veil” of the I^ouvre 
(1510), still preserve a remnant of the Florentine grace 
and simplicity. The “Foligno Madonna”, painted in 
1511 for Sigismundo Conti after the Camera della 
Segnaturay marks the transition to a new manner. 
The graceful figure of the Virgin seated amid clourls 
on a sunlit throne with her Child in her arms recalls 
the celestial figures of the “Disputa”; the three 
saints and the donor kneeling below on the earth 
before the beautiful landscape, the Child with a cartel 
on which was form«;rly written tfce ex-voto, show 
brilliant and scholarly painting, but perhaps too evi- 
dent symmetry. The “Virgin of the Fish’’ (Madrid, 

1513) , the “Virgin of the Candlesticks” (London, 

1514) , the “Virgin of the Curtain” {Madonna della 
Impannatay Pitti, 1514) are unfortunately among his 
pupils’ works. There is a coldness, a lack of the 
artist’s personal qualities and peculiar sensibility, 
which chills works otherwise charming in conception. 
Execution is a part of art which seems material but 
which is in reality quite spiritual; through it the 
artist betrays his emotion, gives us his confidence, 
and communicates his impressions. The work of an- 
other hand always lackfi the most valuable qualities 
of style. Raphael was therefore not sufficiently care- 
ful of his reputation when he confided his most original 
ixiq)irations to his pupils, for they lost in^lx^ing exy 


ressed by others. The division of labour which has 
ut few inconveniences in decorative works Ijecomes 
fatal in works of a lyric” or familiar nature, and 
which are only valufele in so far as the artist endows 
them with his pcrsoAlity. It is this which injures or 
spoils irreparably t/ime of his most famous works, 
such as the “Spasimo” of Madrid, the “Madonna of 
the Rose” (or “La Pcrla”) of the same museum, the 
“St. Michael” of the Louvre, and the “Holy Family” 
known as that of Francis 1 (all these belong to the 
years 1516-18). A thought of Raphael’s translated 
even by such a master as Giulio Romano or Francesco 
Penni has nevertheless only the«value of a shadow or 
a copy. Translation in such a case too often means 
betrayal. 

Some works of this period are nevertheless by the 
artist hfmself and are rightly numbered amon^ his most 
popular works. The ‘‘Madonna of the Chair” (Pitti 
Palace) is perhaps the best liked by women. No other 
links so happily the familiar charm of the Florentine 
period with the maturity of the Roman period. She 
IS only a peasant in the costume of a contadina with 
the national kerchief on her hair, but Raphael never 
found in such simple materials a more profound and 
natural combination of forms, such curving linos, such 
an expressive, enfolding arabesque. The w'holc of 
maternal love seems to be enclosed within the perfect 
circle of this picture. It is the perfection of genre 
pictures, wherein the most ordinary human life 
reaches its noblest expression, a universal beauty. 
Art has lived for four centuries on this sublime idea. 
Though from Giulio Romano to Ingres it has been 
imitated a thousand times, no one hue discovered the 
secret of its perfection. Among tableaux de grace must 
be mentioned together with the little “Vision of 
Ezechiel” of the Pitti Palace, the splendid picture of 
St. Cecilia of Bologna (1515). This canvas, as well 
as its contemporaries the “Madonna of the Chair” 
and the “Sistine Madonna”, coincides with the ap- 
pearance of a new model whose portrait we have in 
the famous “Donna Velata” of the Pitti Palace. It 
was she who posed for the St. Cecilia as for the Dres- 
den picture. These two pictures, especially the second, 
occupy a place apart in Raphael’s works. Here the 
artist directly attempts the expression of the super- 
natural. The Dresden picture is the most beautiful 
devotional j^icturc in existence. The impression is 
obtained not only by the idealism of its form, but by 
the vision-like representation of space, by the scheme 
of clouds on which the Virgin is upheld, and the 
solemnity of the Srapery. An almost forbidding 
mystery fills this majestic canvas, truly unequalled in 
Raphael’s work. It would perhaps have had a com- 
panion had death not interrupted the “Transfigura- 
tion” (Vatican Gallery, 1520). The upper part, which 
is all Raphael had time to complete, is one of his nighest 
inspirations. In uniting this “glory” with the earthly 
and agitated scene below, he was confronted with a 
problem which it required all his genius to solve. The 
devotion of his pupils, who assumed the task of com- 
pleting this well-nigh unrealizable task, produced only 
a cold and confused work. 

This is why we often prefer Raphael’s portraits, 
which the taste of those days neglected, t6 his most 
talked-of works, his most famous Virens. It is now 
the fashion to praise the portrait painter at the ex- 
pense of the painter of the Madonnas and even of the 
decorator. It is truly said that in the first two Cham- 
bers fjjie beauty of the poitraits adds much to the life 
of the whole. Later, starting with the Chamber of the 
Incendio, Raphael, doubtless following Michelangelo’s 
example, ceased to introduce portraits into his his- 
torical works; he no longer represented individuals, 
but only the general species. Nevertheless ho con- 
tinued to paint portraits and ew'en here, though he has 
equals, no one excels him. The half-aozcn portraits 
has left, the Julius II of the Uffizi, the Leo X of the 
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Pitti Palace, the portrait of Phicdnis Inphirami (Bos- 
ton, £enway Court), and that of Castielione (Louvre) 
are rivals of the most perfect^ work of Titian, Velas- 
quez, and Rembrandt. Thcr6 is no doubt that the 
original of the splendid “ Donfta Vclata” of the Pitti 
Palace, who so often inspired ^im, played a part in 
his life, but she keeps her secret and no one has ever 
succeeded in piercing her incognito. It is only certain 
that she was not the Fornarina, who seems to be an 
invention of a romance dating only from the end of 
the eighteenth century. The rather indecent portrait 
of a woman in th^ Barberini Palace, which bears on a 
bracelet the name of Rapliael, is the work of Giulio 
Romano, and tho signature is a forgery of tlie seven- 
teenth century. 

Raphael’s fame, after three centuries of unclouded 
splendour, has been violently attacked during the last 
century. The progress of historical criticism and the 
discovery of the ‘‘Primitives” were the beginning of 
a reaction as violent as it wsis unjust. It was asserted 
that the Renaissance, instead of furthering the prog- 
ress of art, wiis a source of decadence. A school was 
founded bearing the standard of the Pre-Raphaelites. 
This school, wliosc herald was John Ruskin, did much 
good, but without denying it its due, it is time to reject 
some of its nari-ow and prejudiced judgments. There 
is no doubt that Raphiicl, like other men of genius, 
had no pupils worthy of him. It would be strange to 
reproach him with the fact that his art was quite 
personal to himself. It may be that compared with 
Leonardo and especially with Michelangelo, Raphael 
seems less great or less original. lie made no dis- 
coveries in nature like those of his great rivals, he 
added nothing to our knowkxlgc of anatomy, of model- 
ling, or construction ; he is not a colourist like Titian, 
nor even a draughtsman in the absolute sense of the 
word, such ius was Diirer or Pollaiuolo. It is probable 
that Raphiiel will never recover the singular position 
ascribed to him in the schools as the faultless master 
and the professor whose instructions are always to be 
consulted. On the other hand, he appears more and 
more the most exquisite and perfect expression of an 
age and a society which will never return. Never- 
theless the fact remains that if there have been rarer 
or more learned painters tlian he, he excels them all in 
his incomparable sense of beauty. No other has shown 
us so much nobility in nature, no one ever had or led 
us to form a better opinion of human nature. No 
other painter handled so completely all the resources 
of his art. He has never been ^quailed as a portrait 

ainter and decorator. No one has known so well 

ow to invest the highest and most precious ideas 
with plastic forms. He has given form to our dreams. 

The most comprehensive source of information is the work of 
MCntz, Lea biographea et lea critiques de RaphaMl (Paris, 1883); 
Vasari, LevUe, ed. Milaneai, IV (Florence, 1879); Punoti^koni, 
Elogio atorico di Giovanni Sanli (Urbino, 1822); Idrm, Elogio 
atorico di Giovanni Santi (Urbino, 1829); Passavant, Raffael 
von Urbino u. aein Voter Giov. Santi, I, It (Leipzig, 1830); III 
(1868), French tr. Lacroix (Paris, 1800); Burckhardt, Der 
Cicerone (Basle, 1855), ed. Bode (I^einzig, 1879); French tr., 
Gerard (Paris, 1804); Gruyek, RaphaU ii. Vantiquiti (Paris, 
1864) ; Idem, Eaaai aur lea freaquea de Raphael: Idem, l^ea 
vibrgea de Raphael (Paris, 1869); Idem, Raphael, peintre de 
portraUa (Paris, 1887); Tains, Voyage en Jtalie (Paris, 1866); 
Idem, Philoaophie de Vart en Italie (Paiis, 1868); SrpiNOER, 
Raphael u. Miehdangelo (Leipzig, 1878); Morelli, Italian 
Paintera (London, 1893); MOntz, Raphael, aa vie, eon oeuvre et 
aon tempa (Paris, 1887; now od., 1900): Minohetti, Rafaello 
(Bologna, 1885) ; Wickhoff, Die Bihliothek Juliua II, in 
Jahxbwih filr Kunatwiaa., XIV (Berlin. 1893); Cartwriout, 
Raphael (London, 1895); Knackfusb, Raffael (Bielefeld, 1897); 
Klaczko, Jides IT, Rome et la fienaiaaance (Paris, 1898) ; Berrn- 
BON, Central Italian Paintera (New York, 1900) ; Idem, The Study 
and Criticiam of Italian Art (2nd series, Ix>ndon, 1902): Bbrtaux, 
Aoffts (Paris, 1002) ; Carotti, Le opere di Leonardo, Bramante et 
RaffaeUo (Milan, 1006)^ Gillet, Raphael (Paris, 1007). 

Ivouis Gillet. 

Raip]ia6l Socioty. Sec Emiqrant Aid Societies. 

Rapho^, Diocese op (Rapotensir), comprises 
the mater part of the CJo. Donegal (Gael. Tirconail). 
in the ecclesiastical Province of Armagh. Rap^oc^ 


^HOS 

(Gaelic Ralhhoth, fort of cottages) was the first of 
St. Columba’s Irish foundations to become an 
episcopal see. The monastery which he founded 
there in the middle of the sixth century was renovated 
about the year 700 by Adamnan, who suc(y,eded him 
in Raphoe as well as in Iona. Though Adamnan died 
in Iona (704) he spent the last six years of his life 
in Ireland, and his mother’s kindred were the clan 
that occupied the Raphoe district. It has been sug- 
gested that then, though not before, he may have been 
in episcopal orders with a sedes at Raphoe (Cuiinhne 
Coluimcille, 12). Be that as it may, for Eunan, who 
is venerated as first Bishop of Raphoe and so recorded 
by early Irish writers and the ancient calendars, is no 
other than Adamnan, whose name has the same pro- 
nunciation with Irish speakers. There is no record 
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of a break in the line of the Catholic succession 
in Raphoe. But from the death of Nial O’ Boyle 
in 1610 to the appointment of James O’Gallaghcr in 
1725, owing to the violence of persecution, the dio- 
cese was administered by vicars except during the 
episcopate of John O’Culcnan from 1625 to 1661. 
The sufferings of this prelate are characteristic of 
the times. He was arrested, taken to Dublin, and 
twice brought before the viceroy and Privy Council. 
About 1643 he again fell into the hands of his enemies. 
Along with some prominent men of his diocese he was 
besieged by English soldiers and forced to surrender. 
Though promised quarter, seventy-two of his fol- 
lowers were put to the sword, and the bishop was 
given a choice between death by drowning and death 
at the hands of the military. Electing the latter fate 
he was stripped naked, and as the crossbows and 
matchlocks failed to discharge against the kneeling 
victim, pikemen were advancing to dispatch him, 
when Colonel Sir James Askin arrived upon the scene 
and prevented the murder, severely rebuking the 
soldiers. The hishop was tiien confined for four 
years in Derry in a dark dungeon where cold, hunger, 
and thirst were his portion. In the exchange of 
risoners after Owen Roe O’Neill’s victory at Ben- 
urb he regained his liberty in 1647. But when the 
remnant of the Irish army under Heber MacMahon 
was defeated near Letterkenny in 1650, O’Culenan’s 
life was once more in daily peril. He made his way 
out of the country in 1653, and died at Brussels 
24 March, 1661. Six brothers, all older than him- 
self, held high offices in the Church. The eldest, 
Gelasius, a doctor of the Sorbonne and Abbot of 
Boyle, was imprisoned in Dublin, tortured, and hanged. 
The next Bishop of Raphoe^ whose appointment comes 
just a hundred years after that of O’Culenan, had 
also to fly for his life. In 1734 James O’Gallagher 
escaped .capture by mounting a horse in the dead of 
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night shortly before soldiers came to seize him. He 
sought refuge on a remote island in an Irish lake and, 
during a yearns concealment there, wrote for publica- 
tion the Irish sermons which he had been accustomed 
to deliver to his flock, and which, when printed in 
1736, became a powerful reminder of the duties of a 
Christian life throughout the western half of Ireland 
at a time of fierce aggression on the Faith. A marked 
man, he could not show himself again in Raphoe, and 
he was transferred to Kildare in 1737, where he found 
it needful to make a secluded spot in the Bog of 
Allen the centre of liis apostolic labours. 

Driven out at the Reformation, a Catholic bishop 
has never since resided at Raphoe. Even before the 
flight of the earls from Rathmullen (1607) Donald 
MacCongail, a remarkable prelate, who was present 
at the Council of Trent in 15G3 and at the Ulster 
provincial council in 1587, seems to have resided most 
of his time at Killybegs on ground now occupied by 
structures connected with St. Columba’s Marine 
Industrial School. A remnant of the ancient cathe- 
dral church of Raphoe still shows in the chancel of 
the Protestant cathedral there; but no ruin marks 
the site of the ancient monsuslery. It is different with 
the foundations at Cartan, Glencolumbkille and 
Kilmacrenan, associated with Columba. More strik- 
ing to the eye are the remains of the remarkable 
almeys founded during the Middle Ages in the 
Diocese of Raphoe. The Cistercians were at As- 
saroe, near Ballyshannon, the Carmelites at Rath- 
mullen, the Franciscans in almost every district of 
Tirconail. The most celebrated of those foundations 
was the Franciscan Abbey of Donegal under whose 
shelter, after it was dismantled, the Annals of the 
Kingdoms of Ireland** were compiled by the Four 
Masters (1632-1636). After the plantation of 
Ulster in the seventeenth century not an acre of good 
land remained in the hands of a Catholic in Tirconill. 
To this day some of its confiscated abbey lands yield 
an annual income of close on £9000 sterling to 
Trinity College, Dublin. 

Dr. Patrick McGettigan (1820-1861) brought the 
Ix)reto Sisters into the Dioco^sc of Raphoe (1854); 
Dr. Daniel McGettigan (1861-1871), afterwards 
Primate of all Ireland, introduced the Sisters of 
Mercy (1867), and Dr. James McDevitt (1871-1879) 
established the Raphoe Diocesan Society (1872); 
the Presentation Brothers came to liCtterkcnny in 
1894. The year 1901 is an important date in the his- 
tory of Raphoe; it was then that the ancient cathe- 
dral cliapter was re-established by Leo XIII and St. 
Columba declared joint patron with St. Eunan of 
the diocese and of the new cathedral. In that year 
also the new cathedral, which together with the bishop’s 
residence is at Letterkenny, was solemnly dedicated. 
Cardinal Logue, a native and former bishop (1879- 
1887) of Raphoe, presided, and Archbishop Keane of 
Dubuque, also a native, preached the dedication 
sermon. St. Eunan*s (Adamnan*s) College was begun 
at Letterkenny on 23 September, 1904, the twelfth 
centenary of St. Adarnnan, and opened in 1906. 
There are many pilgrimages in Raphoe, the most fre- 
quented being Doon Well, Inniskeel, St. Catherine’s 
Well, and Glencolumbkille. 

St. Adamnan, Life of Columba, ed. Rbbvsb (Dublin, 1857); 
O’Donovan (cd.). Annals of the Four Masters (Dublin. 1856); 
O'Clert, Life of Red Hugh O'Donnell, ed. Murpuy (Dublin, 
1893); MAaniRB, Cuimhne ColuimdUe (Dublin, 1908); Burkb 
(ed.), Sernums of the Most Rev. Dr. James O' Gallagher (Dublin, 
1 ^ 7 ) ; Meehan, The Rise and Fall of the Irish Franciscan Monas- 
teries (Dublin, 1872); Archdale, Monasticon Ilibemicum, od. 
Moran (Dublin, 1873). 

Patrick O’Donnell. 

Rapin, Ren£, French Jesuit, b. at Tours, 1621; 
d. in Paris, 1687. He entered the Society in 1639, 
taught rhetoric, and wrote extensively both in verse 
and prose. His first production, ‘‘Eclogie Sacr®’* 
(Paris, 1659^, won him the .title of the Secqnd The- 


ocritus, and his poem on gardens, ^'Hortorum libri 
IV” (Paris, 1665), twice translated into Engliidi 
(London, 1673; Cambridge, 1706), placed lum 
among the foremost Jhiin versifiers. Of his critical 
essays, the best knora are: “Observations surJes 
po^mes d’Horace et Virgile” (Paris, 1669); “R4- 
flexions sur I’lisage 'dc I’dloquence de ce temps” 
(Paris, 1672); “RSflexions sur la po6tique d’Aristote 
et sur les ouvrages dos poetes anciens et modemes” 
(Paris, 1676). He is also the author of several 
theological and ascetic treatises like “Dc nova doc- 
trina dissertatio seu Evangelium Jansenistarum” 
(Paris, 16.56); “L’esprit du christianisme” (Paris, 

1672) ; “La perfection du christianiSme” (Paris, 

1673) ; “La foi des derniers siOcles” (Paris, 1679). 
These books and many other pamphlets were col- 
lected in'“(Euvrcs completes” published at Amster- 
dam, 1709-10. Rapin’s best titles to celebrity are his 
two posthumous works: “Histoire du ians^nisme”, 
edited by Domenech (Paris, 1861), and “M6moires 
sur l'6glise, la soci6t6. la cour, la villc et le jan- 
s^inisme”, edited by Aubincau (Paris, 1866). The 
latter book is the counterpart of the Jansenistic 
“M^moires de Godefroi Ilermant sur I’histoire 
ecchisiastique du XV 11" sRcle”, edited by Gazier 
(Paris, 1905). Ste-Bcuve in his “Port Royal” tries 
on every occasion to find Rapin at fault, but recent 
studies on Jansenism show that he is, in the main, 
reliable. 

Dejoi., De Renato Rapino (Paris, 1881); Aubineau, Le P. 
Rapin et ses memtnres intdits in Revue du monde entholique (Paris, 
1804); IIcRTER, Nomenclator II (Innsbruck, 1892), 447; Som- 
mervogbl, Bihliothkque de la Compagnie dc Jesus (Paris, 1895), 
Vl, 1443; Stk-Bbuvb, Port Royal, VII (Paris, 1900), index. 

J. F. SOLLIER. 

Rapolla. See Melfi and Rapolla, Diocese of. 

Raskolniks (Russian raskobiik, a schismatic, a 
dissenter; from raakolf schism, splitting; that in turn 
from raZf apart, and kolot\ to split; plural, raskolniki). 
a generic term for dissidents from the Established 
Church in Russia. Under the name Raskolnikiy the 
various offshoots and schismatic bodies orignating 
from the Greek Orthodox Church of the Russian 
Empire have been grouped by Russian historians and 
ecclesiastical writers. Strictly speaking, the name 
liaskolniki refers merely to those who have kept the 
outward forms of the Byzantine Rite; the others who 
have deserted its ritual as well as its teachings arc 
grouped under the general Russian name of Sek~ 
tanstvo (sectarianism). In the present article they 
arc both treated together, since cither form of dissent 
is but slightly known outside of Russia. The Raa- 
kolniks represent in the Russian Church somewhat 
the antith(;sis of Protestantism towards the Catholic 
Church. Protestants left the Church because they 
claimed a desire to reform it by dropping dogmas, 
beliefs, and rites; the Raskolniks left the Russian 
Church because they desired to keep alive the minutest 
rites and practices to which they were accustomed, 
and objected to the Russian Church reforming them 
in any respect. In doing so they fell into the greatest 
of inconsistencies, and a section of them, while keeping 
up tl^ minutiie of ritual, rejected nearly every doc- 
trine the Church taught throughout the world. 

I. True Raskolniks. — Even from the time that the 
Russians were converted to Christianity there were 
various dissident sects among them, reproducing in 
some respects the almost forgotten heresies of the 
early ^es of the Church. These are mere names to- 
day, but the main separation from the Russian Estab- 
lished Church came in 1654 when Nikon, Patriarch of 
Moscow, convened a synod at Mcfecow for the reform 
of the ritual and correc(.ion of the church books. At 
the time the air in Southern Russia was filled with 
the idea of union with Rome, in,Central and Northern 
Russia there was the fear of the Polish invasion and 
turning to Latin customs. When Nikon corrected 
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the Church service books, into which many errors had 
crept ’by careless copying, ancj conformed them with 
the original Greek text, great complaint was expressed 
that he was departing from ^Id Slavonic hallowed 
wefrds, and was making cause with the stranger out- 
side of Russia. When he undertook to change the 
style of popular forms and ceremonies, such as the sign 
of the cross, the spelling and pronunciation of “ Jesus^*, 
shaving the beard, or to differ in the number of Alle- 
luias before the Gospel, he aroused popular resent- 
ment, which rose until there came an open break in 
which every point proposed was rejected. After- 
wards when .Peter the Great came to the throne 
(1689-1725) and Introduced western customs, abol- 
ished the Patriarchate of Moscow, substituted the 
Holy Synod and made himself tlie head ofc Church 
authority, changed the forms of the ancient Russo- 
Slavonic letters, and set on foot a host of new things 
in Church and State, the followers of the old order of 
things publicly condemned him as the Antichrist and 
renounced the State Church for ever, while clinging 
to the older forms of their fathers. But both Nikon 
and Peter had the whole Russian episcopate with them 
as well as the great majority of the Russian clergy and 
l)eople. The dissenters who thus separated from the 
established Greco-Russian Orthodox Church became 
also known as SUiriohruultsi (old Ritualists) and 
Staroviertsi (old Believers), in allusion to their ad- 
herence to the forms and teaching prevailing before 
Nikon’s reforms. 

As none of the Russian bishoj>s seceded from the 
Established Church the Riiskolniks therefore had 
but an incomplete form of Church. Of course a 
number of priests and deacons adhered to them, 
but as they had no bishops they could not pro- 
vide new members of the clergy. Soon death began 
to thin the ranks of their clergy and it became ap- 
parent that within a brief period they would be left 
without any priesthood whatever. Then some of 
their leaders began to deny that a priesthood was 
necessary at all. This led to the splitting of the 
Raskolniks into two distinct branches: the Popovtsi 
(Priestly, i. e. “Pope”-ly), who insisted on the hier- 
archy and priesthood, and the Bezpopovtsi (Priestle.ss, 
i. e. without Popes’’), who denied the necessity of 
any clergy whatever. The latter, however, accepted 
their ministrations. The fortunes of these two denom- 
inations or sects were quite different. The former 
grew to groat importance in Russia, and are now said 
to have between thirteen and fifteen millions of ad- 
herents. The latter subdivided again and again into 
smaller sects, and are said to number between three 
and four millions, all included. They will be taken 
up separately. 

Popovtsi or Hierarchical Raskolniks, — At first these 
renewed their clergy by taking over dissatisfied or 
dismissed priests from the established Orthodox 
Church, after having them take an oath against all 
the reforms instituted by Nikon and, Peter; but this 
method was hardly satisfactory, for in most cases the 
material thus obtained was of a low moral grade. 
They believed that the whole Russian episcemate 
had gone over to Antichrist, but still were valid bish- 
ops, and hence endeavoured to have priests ordained 
by them, but in vain. They searched the Eastern 
world for a bishop who held their peculiar ideas, and 
it seemed almost as though they must eventually 
change for lack of clergy, when chance aided them. A 
community of Popovtsi monks had settled at fiiclo- 
krinitsa (White Fountain) in Bukowina. Ambrose 
(1791-1863), a Greek monk, was appointed Bishop 
of Sarajevo in Bosnia, and wfw consecrated by the 
Patnarch of Constantinople. Subsequently a later 
patriarch deposed him^and when his resentful feel- 
ings against the Constantinople authorities were at 
their height, the Raskolniks approached him with the 
request to become their bishop. On 16 April, lS4b, 


Ambrose agreed to go over to their faith and adopt all 
the ancient practices, consecrate other bishops for 
them, and become their metropolitan or archbishop. 
On 27 October, 1846, he was solemnly reccie'ed in the 
monastery of Bielo-krinitsa, took the necessary oaths, 
celebrated pontifical Mass and assumed episcopal 
jurisdiction. Bielo-krinitsa is only a few miles from 
the Russian border, and a hierarchy was soon brought 
into being for Russia. After bishops were consc- 
crateii for Austria and Turkey, bishops were conse- 
crated and installed in Russia. The Russian Govern- 
ment could not crush the head of the Raskol Church, 
for it was in Austria. The Popovtsi grew by leaps and 
bounds, commenced to provide for a regular educated 
clergy and vied with the Established Church. At 
present they have, since the decree of toleration in 
1905, a well-established hierarchy in Russia, with a 
metropolitan at Moscow, and bishops at Saratoff, 
Perm, Kazan, Cauciisus, Samara, Kolomea, Nijni- 
Novgorod, Smolensk, Vyatka, and Kaluga. 

Their chief stronghold is the Rogozlisky quarter in 
Moscow, where they have their great cemetery, 
monastery, cathedral, church, arid chapels. In 1863, 
at the time of the Polish insurrection the Raskolnik 
archbishoj) and his lay advjsers sent out an encyclical 
letter to the “Holy Catholic Aposf.olic Church of the 
Old Believers”, supporting the tsar and declaring 
that on all main points they were) in agreement with 
the Established Churcih. This again split their 
Church into two factions which last to this day: 
the Okruzhniki or Enoyclic.alists and (he Raz- 
dorniki or Controversialists, who denied the points 
of agreement with the luitional Church. In addition 
to this the Established Church has now set up a 
section of these Raskolniks in union with it, but has 
permitted them to keep all their peculiar practices, 
and these are called the Ycdinovcrlsi or ”Uniates”. 
A great many of the controversial section of the 
Raskolniks are coming into the Catholic Church, and 
already some eight or ten priiists have been received. 

Bezpopovlsif or. the Priestlessy seemed to represent 
the despairing side of the schism. They have their 
great stronghold in the Preobrazhenky quarter in 
Moscow, and are strong also in the Government of 
Archangel. They took the view that Satan had so 
far conquered and throttled the Church that the 
clergy had gone wrong and had become his servants, 
that the sacraments, except baptism, were withdrawn 
from the laity, and that they were left Icaderless. 
They claimed the right of free interpretation of the 
Scriptures, and modelling -their lives accordingly. 
They recognize no ministers save their ” readers” who 
are elected. Lest this be said to duplicate Protestant- 
ism, one must remember that they have kept up all 
the Orthodox forms of service as far as possible, 
crossings, bowings, icons, caudles, listings, and the 
like, and have regularly maintained monasteries with 
their monks and nuns. But they had no element of 
stability; and their sects have become innumerable, 
ever shifting ant^ varying, wdth incessant divisions 
and subdivisions. The chief of the subdivisions arc: 
(1) Pomorlsi) or dwellers near the sea, a rural division 
which is very devout; {2) Feodocci (Theodosians) who 
founded hospitals and laid emphasis on good works; 
(3) Bezbrachniki (free lovers) who repudiated mar- 
riage, somewhat like the Oneida community in New 
York; (4) Stranniki (wanderers) a peripatetic sect, 
who went ovc'.r the country, declaring their doctrines; 
(5) Molchalniki (mutes), who seldom spoke, believing 
evil came through the tongue and idle conversation; 
and (6) Niemoliaki (non-praying), who taught that 
as God knows all things it is useless to pray to him, 
as He knows what one needs. , These various divisions 
of the Pricstless are again divided into smaller ones, 
like many of the strange sects in England and Amer- 
ica, so thi^t it is almost Unpossible to follow them. 
Often they indulge in the wildest iminorali).y, justify- 
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ing it under the cover of some distorted text of Scrip- 
ture or some phrase of the ancient Church service. 

II. Sectarians. — ^The various bodies which make 
up the Siktanstvo have seceded from the national 
Russian Church quite independently of the schism 
at the time of Nikon and the reform in the Church 
books. They correspond more closely with the vari- 
ous sects arising from Protestantism, and are founded 
upon some distorted idea of the Church, or a rule of 
life or doctrines of the Faith. Some of them are older 
than the schism, but most of them are later in point 
of time. The principal ones comprise between one 
and two millions and may be subdivided or classified 
as follows: (1) Khlysti (Flagellants), who believe in 
severe penances, reject the Church, its sacraments and 
usages. They are also called the Lutli Bozhi^ or 
*'God\s People”, and also the “Farmazoni” (Free- 
masons) on account of the secret initiations they have. 
They hold secret meetings in which they sing wild, stir- 
ring hymns, dress in white, and jump, dance, or whirl, 
much like the negro revivals in the Southern States. 

(2) Skoptsi (Eunuchs) who not only teach absolute 
celibacy, but mutilate themselves so as to be sexless. 
They boast that they are pure like the saints and walk 
untainted through this world of sin, and take the 
literal view of Matt., xix, 12. Women are also 
mutilated, particularly after they have borne children 
to recruit the sect, but these children are not bom in 
wedlock. The Skoptsi arc said to be usurers and money 
changers. 

(3) Molokani (Milk-drinkers) said to be so named 
because they make it a point to drink milk and use 
other prohibited foods during Lent and fast days, 
to show their objection to the Orthodox Church. 
They abhor all external ceremonies of religion, but 
lay stress upon the Bible. They say there is no teacher 
of the Faith but Christ himself, and that we are all 
priests; and they carry their logic so far as to have 
neither church nor chaijcl, simply meeting in one 
anothers' houses. 

(4) Dukhobors (Spirit wrestlers) are those who 
deny the Holy Ghost and who place but a minor 
importance upon the Scriptures. They are bet- 
ter known to America, for some thousands of them 
emigrated to Canada, where they are now good 
colonists. They give a wide place to tradition, and 
designate man as “the living book”, in opposition to 
dead books of paper and ink. In some respects they 
arc pantheists, saying that God lies within us^ that 
we must struggle with the spirit of God to attain the 
fulness of life. They do not give an historical nmlity 
to the Gospel narratives, but take them figuratively. 
Their idea of the Church is in conformity with their 
belief; they consider it an assembly of the righteous on 
earth, whether Christians, Jews, or Moslems. Yet they 
have all the peculiarities and fanaticism of the Slav. 

(5) Stundists^ or a kind of Russian Baptists. These 
seem to be an offshoot from the Lutherans or Mennon- 
ites who settled in Russia. The name is derived from 
the German Siurule efr hour, because they assembled 
at stated hours to read the Bible or worship. They 
rejected the sacraments, even baptism at first, but 
yet retain it. They gave up all Church holidays, and 
agreed with the Melokani in repudiating the idea of a 
clergy. They are nearly all Little Russians, in the 
South of Russia. 

(6) Svbbotniki (Sabbatarians), who have substi- 
tuted Saturday, the Jewish Sabbath, for Sunday. 
They have also taken up a great many Jewish 
practices from the Old Testament along with such 
elemental Christian forms which they retain. They 
are practically Unitarians, and expect the Mes- 
sias; and they are also said to be like the Mor- 
mons, living in polygamy in many instances, although 
most of them are content with one wife. Besides 
these principal sects there are numerous smaller ones.^ 
One can ran almost the same round of strange anc 


erratic religious beliefs in Russia as in the Ilnited 
States. There are the Pliassuny (Dancers), Samobogi 
(Self-gods), Chislenniki (Computers), who have 
changed Sunday so ^ to fall on Wednesday, aj;id 
Easter to the middlejof the week, PashkoviteSf Rad" 
stockites (so named after their founders), and numer- 
ous others, which exploit some peculiar tenet of their 
various founders and believers. In addition to these 
are the various missionary enterprises and local 
churches of Western Protestantism, of which the 
Lutherans and Baptists are the leading ones. 

Lbroy-Bkaulieu, The Empire of the J'mra, III (New York, 
1902); Ueaud, The Rusainn Church ana Russian Dissent (New 
York, 1887); Pravoslavnaya Bogoslovskaya^ JEncuelopedia, II (St. 
PetersbiirK, 1903) ; Ignatiuh, fstoria Raskola v russkom Tserkve 
(St. Petersburg, 1848); Smirnoff, Istoria russkikh starovierykh 
Raskolniko^ (St. Petersburg, 1895). 

Andrew J. Shipman. 

II&8S, Andreas, Bishop of Strasburg, b. at Sigols- 
heim in upper Alsace, 0 April, 1794; d. at Strasburg. 
17 NoveiiiDer, 1887. After receiving his classical 
training at Schlcttstadt and Nancy, R^s studied 
philosophy and tlicology at the seminary at Mainz 
under IJebermann and was ordained priest in 1816. 
At first he was a teacher in the seminary for boys at 
Mainz. In 1822 he received tlie degree of doctor from 
the theological faculty of Wurzburg. When liieber- 
mann left Mainz for Strasburg Rass was made, in 
1825, direiitor of the seminary at Mainz and professor 
of dogmatics at tlui same place. After failing to be 
elected Bishop of Mainz in 1828, on account of the 
opposition of the Hessian Government, he had charge 
for a short time of the theological seminary at Mols- 
heirn; in 1820 he became superior of the seminary for 
priests at Strasburg and professor of dogmatics, 
theology, and homiletics. On 5 August, 1840, he was 
made coadjutor Bishop of Strasburg with the rigjht 
of succession, and was consecrated on 14 February, 
1841. In 1842 he became Bishop of Strasburg. As 
bishop he devoted himself piirticularly to the training 
of the clergy and the extension of religious societies. 
He was one of the most determined defenders of Papal 
Infallibility at the Vatican Council. His declaration 
ill 1874 in the German Reichstag that the Treaty of 
Frankfort was recognized by the Catholics of Alsace 
and Lorraine did much to sliatter the great popularity 
he had until then enjoyed among his fellow-country- 
men of Alsace. 

In his earlier years, before he was raised to the epis- 
copate, Rass showedi great and very creditable activ- 
ity as an author. One undertaking which is much to 
his honour is the founding, with Nicholas Weis, of the 
“Katliolik” at Mainz in 1821. In the years 1819-39, 
also with the aid of Weis, ho published a large number 
of works, chiefly translations and revisions of French 
and English originals. Among the most important 
of these arc Alban Butler^s “Leben der Vater und 
Martyrer” (20 vols.. Mainz, 1823-26; 2nd ed., 23 
vols., 1838-40); a brief summary of this work: 
“ I^ben dcr Hcili&cn Gottes” (4 vols.. Mainz, 1826 — ) ; 
later, completely revised by J. Holzwarth (2 vols., 
Mainz, 1854 — ); 13th ed. (1903); another was the 
“Bilfliothck der katholischen Kanzelberedsamkeit” 
(18 vols., PYankfort, 1829-36). Rass also brought 
about the German translation of the “Annalen der 
Verbreitung des Glaubens”, which he edited, and in 
this way did much to promote the interest in missions 
to the heathen. During hig episcopate Rass published 
his weil-known and most important work: “Die Con- 
vertiten seit der Reformation nach ihrem Leben und 
aus ihren Schriften dargcBtellt”c(13 vols. and index, 
Freiburg, 1866-80). 

Bernhard (paeudonym* for Qitbrber), Andreas Rdss, Bi- 
aehof von Strasshurg (WOrzburg, 1873) in the series **Deulseh" 
lands Episcopal in Lehenshildern*\ l«pt. IV) ; Mgr A. Adas, 

Mqtu de Strasbourg , biographical* notice in Revue cathoUqus 
(TAlsaee, new series, XXI (1901), sqq ; Hiss, Andri Rdss el 
{’inivrs de la propagation de la fox (Rixhcim, Strasburg, 1902). 

F'riedrich Lauchert. 
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Rathbome, Joseph, priest and controversialist 
(somelimes erroneously called iRathbone), b. at Lin- 
coln, 11 May, 1807; d. at Cowes, 12 August, 1842. 
He was educated at Ushaw (1813-22), 6,nd St. 
Edmund’s, Old Hall (1823-3QL where he was or- 
dained 18 Feb., 1830. In November he was ap- 
pointed by Bishop Bramston to the mission at 
Cowes, where the rest of his life was spent. He pub- 
lished ^‘Letters of Alethphilos” (1839), which dealt 
with a local controversy about prayers for the dead. 
Under the same pseudonym he published a series of 
other pamphlets, “(#ood Friday and Easter Sunday” 
(1839); “Letters. to the Protestants of the Isle of 
Wight on the Camolic Religion” (1839); “A Reply 
to the Reverend Barnabas Rodriguez Almeua” 
(1840); “A Letter to Dr. Adams, shewing I^rgatory 
inseparably connected with Prayers for the Dead” 
(1840); “Are the Puscyites sincere?” (1841); and 
“The Church in its Relations with Truth and the 
State” — a reply to Mr. Gladstone (1841). Under 
his own name he published “The Clergy of the 
French Revolution”, an obituary sermon on the Rev. 
Dr. de Grenthe. 

Tablet, III, 423, 455, 583; Davieb, Ilintoru of Cowes Mission 
(Cowes, 1897); Gillow, Bibl. Diet. Eng. Cath., s. v. RiUltbone. 

Edwin Bukton. 

Ratherius of Verona, b. about 887; d. at Namur 
25 April, 974. He belonged to a noble family which 
lived in the territory of Lif^ge. While still a boy he 
was sent as an oblate to the Benedictine Abbey of 
Lobbes in the Hennegau, where he was a diligent 
student, acquired much learning, and became a monk 
of the abbey. At an early age he displayiid a restless 
nature, a disposition difficult to get along with, great 
ambition, and a zeal that was harsh. Consequently, 
notwithstanding his strict orthodoxy, his wide learn- 
ing, and sobriety of conduct, he met with great diffi- 
culties in every position he assumed, and nowhere 
attained permanent success. His entire life was a 
wandering one and not in reality fruitful. When 
Abbot Hilduin of Lobbes went in 92G to Italy, wdiere 
his cousin, Hugo of Provence, was king, he took 
Ratherius with him as companion. After many diffi- 
culties Ratherius received from the king the Diocese 
of Verona in 931. Yet he only ruled his see for two 
ears. He soon fell into a quarrel with both the mem- 
ers of his diocese and with the king, so tliat the latter 
sent him to prison and had him brought to Como. 
In 939 he escaped from Como ii^to Provence, wdiere 
he was tutor in a noble family until he returned to the 
Abbey of Lobbes in 944. In 946 he went again to 
Italy and, after he had been held for some time as a 
prisoner by Berengar, the opponent of King Hugo, 
he obtained once more the Diocese of Verona. The 
difficulties that arose were again so great that after 
two years he fled to Germany and for some time 
wandered restlessly about the country. He took part 
in the Italian expedition of Ludolph of Swabia, the 
son of Otto I, but was not able to regain his diocese, 
and in 952 returned to Lobbes. From I^obbes he was 
called to the cathedral school of Cologne by Arch- 
bishop Bruno of Cologne, who soon afterward^ in 
953, gave Ratherius the Diocese of Li^ge. However, 
as early as 9552 ^ ^‘cvolt of the nobility against him 
obliged Ratherius to leave this see, and he now re- 
tired to the Abbey of Aulne. In 962 the Emperor 
Otto restored to him the Diocese of Verona, but after 
seven years of constant quaA*els and difficulties ha was 
obligca once more to withdraw. In 968 he went to 
Lobbes, where he incited such opposition against the 
Abbot Folcwin that Bishop Notker of Li6gc restored 
order by force, and in 972 sent Ratherius to the Abbey 
of Aulne, w'hcre he remained until his death. 

His writin|;s are as unsystematic as his life was 
changeable and tumultuous. While his style is con- 
fused and lacks clearness, his writings generally ha4 
reference to particular occasions and were pamphlets 


and invectives against his contemporaries. He also 
wTote complaints against himself in his own affairs. 
Among his writings should be mentioned: “Pras- 
loquia”, in six books, a criticism of all the social ranks 
of the period; “ Conclusio deliberativa”, and “ Phreii- 
esis”, both in defence of his right to the Diocese of 
Lidge; “Dialogus confessionum ” and “Qualitatis 
conjunctura”, reckless self-accusation ; “De con- 
temptu canonum”, “Synodica”, “Discordia inter 
ipsum et clcricos”^ and “Tdber apologeticus”, 
against the occh'siiustics of his ora and m defence of 
himself, yome of his sermons and letters have also 
been presc^rved. The writings throw much light upon 
his era. Ilis works w’ore edited by the brothers 
Ballerini (Verona, 1765); also in “P. L.”, CXXXVI. 
Unedited letters are to be found in “Studio documenti 
di storia e diritto” (1903). 51-72. 

IluuTEit, Nomenclator (3rd. cd., Iniisbruck, 1003), I, 901-06; 
Vogel, liatherius von Verona und das A'. Jahrhundert (2 vola. 
Jrtia, 1854); Haijck, Kirchengesch. Dculsrhlands. Ill (I^ipzig, 
1896), 285 sqq. 

J. P. Kirsck. 

Rationale, an episcopal humeral, a counterpart of 
the pallium, and lik(; it worn over the ehasuble. At 
the i)resent time it is only used by the Bishops of 
Eichstiitt,, Paderborn, Toul, and Cracow. As worn 
by the Bishops of Eiclistiitt, Paderborn, and Toul, tho 
rationale is in the form of a humeral collar, orna- 
mented in the front and back with appendages. The. 
one used by the Bishop of Cracow is made of two 
bands crossing the shoulder and joined at the breast 
and at the back, having the appearance of a discoid 
connect(id by medallions. During the Middle Ages 
the use of the rationale was affected by a number of 
Gennan bishops, e. g. the Bishops of Wiirzburg, 
Ratisbon, Eichstatt, Naumburg, llalberstadt, Pader- 
born, Mindcn, Speier, Metz, Augsburg, Prague, 01- 
mutz, and by the Bishops of Li(>ge and Toul, whose 
dioceses at that; t ime belonged to the German Empire. 
There is no account of this rationale being worn by 
any other bishops except a few in territories adjoining 
that of Germany (Cracow, Aquileia). Of the above- 
mentioned bishops many only used it temporarily. 
The earliest ment ion of the rationales dates from the 
second half of the tenth century. The earliest repre- 
sentations are two pictures of Bishop Sigebert of 
Minden (1022-36), a miniature and an ivory tablet, 
which were both incorporated in a Mass Ordo belong- 
ing to Bishop Sigebert. The form of the rationale 
during the Middle Agc's was manifold. Besides the 
two forms which have survived to our time, there were 
tw'o other types, one closely resembling a Y-form 
pallium, the other like a T-form pallium, with the 
difference that instead of being striped vertically, it 
was simply tasselled in front and at the back. There 
were no rules governing the ornamentation of the 
rationale, as is clearly seen by representations of it 
on monuments, and by such rationales as have been 
preserved (Bamberg, Ratisbon, Jgiclistatt, Paderborn, 
Munich). The edges were generally adorned with 
small bells. 

The Rationale is an imitation and an equivalent of 
the pallium. That this is the case is evident, ^art 
from other papal Bulls, from the Bull of John AlX 
(1027), conferring on the Patriarch Poppo of Aquileia 
the pallium and the rationale at the same time, with 
the condition that he could only wear the pallium on 
high festivals. It appears, however, that the humeral 
ornaments of the Jewish high-priests (ephod, etc.) 
were not without influence in evoking this pontifical 
adornment, as may be seen from the original rationales 
preserved at Bamberg and Ratisbon. The name at 
least is derived from the appellation of the breast orna- 
ment of the high-priest Aaron. 

From the tenth to the thirteenth century the ra- 
tionale wfwalso the name? of an episcopal, ornament 
similar to a large pectoral clasp, made of precious metal. 
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ornamented with diamonds, and worn over the chas- 
uble. It is frequently met with in pictures of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and is generally 
square, sa’dom round in form. Its use was discon- 
tinued in the course of the thirteenth century, and it 
is only at Reims that its use can be traced to the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. It originated 
undoubtedly in the pomp developed in episcopal vest- 
ments during the tenth century, and took its name 
from the breast ornament of tlie Jewish high-priest. 

Braun, Die liturgiache Gewandung im Occident wtd Orient 
(Freiburg, 1907). 

Joseph Braun. 

Rationalism (Latin, ratio-Teasoiif the faculty of 
the mind which forms the ground of calculation, i. e. 
^scursive reason. Sec Apologetics: Atheism; Bi- 
ble; Deism; Empiricism; Ethics; Exegesis, Bibli- 
cal; Faith; Materialism; Miracle; Revelation). 
The term is used: (1) in an exact sense, to designate 
a particular moment in the development of Protestant 
thought in Germany; (2) in a broader, and more usual, 
sense to cover the view (in relation to which many 
schools may he classed as rationalistic) that the human 
reason, or understanding, is the sole source and final 
test of all truth. It lias further: (3) occasionally 
been applied to the method of treating revealed truth 
theologically, by casting it into a reasoned form, and 
employing pliilosophical categories in its elaboration. 
These three uses of the term will be discussed in the 
present article. 

(1) The German school of theological Rationalism 
formed a part of the more general movement of the 
eighteenth-century “Enlightenment It imiy be 
said to owe its immediate origin to the philosophical 
system of Christian Wolff (1679 -1754), which was a 
modification, with Aristotelean features, of that of 
lAiibniz, especially characterized by its spiritualism, 
determinism, and dogmatism. This ])hilosophy and 
its method exerted a profound influence upon con- 
temporaneous German religious tliought, providing 
it with a rationalistic point of view in theology and 
exegesis. German philosojjhy in the eighteenth cen- 
tury was, as a w'hole^ tributary to Leibniz, whose 
“Th6odic(;e^^ was written principally against the 
Rationalism of Bayle: it was miirked by an infiltration 
of English Deism and French Materialism, to which 
the Rationalism at present considered had great affin- 
ity, and towards which it progressively developed: 
and it was vulgarized by its union with popular litera- 
ture. Wolff himself was expelled from his chair at 
the University of llallc on account of the Rationalistic 
nature of his teaching, principally owing to the action 
of Lange (1670-1774; cf. “Causa Dei ct religionis 
naturalis adversus atheismum”, and “Modesta Dis- 
putatio”, Halle, 1723). Retiring to Marburg, he 
taught there until 1740, when he was recalled to Halle 
by Frederick II. Wolff’s attempt to demonstrate 
natural religion rationally was in no sense an attack 
upon re vela! ion. As a “ supranaturalist ’ ’ he admitted 
truths above reason, •and he attempted to support by 
reason the supernatural truths contained in Holy 
Scripture. But his attempt, while it incensed the 
pietistic school and was readily welcomed by the more 
liberal and moderate among the orthodox Lutherans, 
in reality turned out to be strongly in favour of the 
Naturalism that he wished to condemn. Natural 
religion, he asserted, is demonstrable; revealed religion 
is to be found in the Bible alone. But in his method 
of proof of the authority of Scripture recourse was had 
to reason, and thus the human mind became, logically, 
the ultimate arbiter in the case of both. Supra- 
naturalism in theology, which it was Wolff’s intention 
to uphold, proved incompatible with such a philo- 
sophical position^ and Rationalism took its place. 
This, however, is to be distinguished from pure 
Naturalism, to which it led, but with whi^h it never 
became theoretically identified. Revelation was nef, 


denied by the Rationalists; though, as a matter of 
fact, if not of theory, i( was quietly suppressed by the 
claim, with its ever-increasing application, that reason 
is the competent jud^ of all truth. Naturalists, on 
the other hand, denied the fact of revelation. As with 
Deism and Materialism, the German Rationalism in- 
vaded the department of Biblical exegesis. Here a 
destructive criticism, very similar to that of the 
Deists, was levelled against the miracles recorded in, 
and the authenticity of the Holy Scriptures. Never- 
theless, the distinction between Rationalism and 
Naturalism still obtained. Thc^reat Biblical critic 
Semler (1725-91), who is one of the principal repre- 
sentatives of the school, was a strofig opponent of the 
latter; in company with Teller (1734-1804) and others 
he endeavoured to show that the records of the Bible 
have no more than a local and temporary charact.cr, 
thus attempting to safeguard the deeper revelation, 
while sacrificing to the critics its superficial vehicle. 
He makes the distinction between theology and reli- 
gion (by which he signifies ethics). 

The distinction made between natural and revealed 
religion necessitated a closer definition of the latter. 
For Supernaturalists and Rationalists alike religion 
was held to be “a way of knowing and worshipping 
the Deity”, but consisting chiefly, for the Rational- 
iirts, in the observance of God’s law. This ident ifica- 
tion of religion with morals, which at the time? was 
utilitarian in character (see Utilitarianism), led to 
further developments in the conceptions of the nature 
of religion, the meaning of revelation, and the valium 
of the Bible as a collection of inspired writings. Tlie 
earlier orthodox Protestant view of religion as a body 
of truths published and taught by God to man in 
revelation was in process of disintegration. In Sem- 
ler’s distinction between religion (ethics) on the one 
hand and theology on the other, with Herder’s similar 
sepamtion of religion from theological opinions and 
religious iwages, the cause of the Christian religion, as 
they conceived it, seemed to he jiut beyond the reach 
of the shock of criticism, which, by destroying the 
foundations upon which it claimed to rest, had gone 
so far to discredit the older form of Lutheranism. 
Kant’s (1724-1804) criticism of the rea.son, however, 
formed a turning-point m the development of Ration- 
alism. For a full understanding of his attitude, the 
reader must be acquainted with the nature of his 
pietistic upbringing and later scientific and phil- 
osophical formation in the Leibniz-Wolff school of 
thought (see Kant,* Philosophy of). As far as con- 
cerns the point that occupies us at present, Kant 
was a Rationalist. For him religion was coextensive, 
with natural, though not utilitarian, morals. When 
he met with tlie criticisms of Hume and undertook 
his famous “Kritik”, his preoccupation was to safe- 
guard liis religious opinions, his rigorous morality, 
from the danger of criticism. This he did, not by 
means of the old Rationalism, but by throwing dis- 
credit upon metaphysics. The accepted proofs of the 
existence of God, immortality, and liberty were thus, 
in his opinion, overthrown^ and the well-known 'set of 
posbilates of the “categoric imperative” put forward 
in their pjace. This, obviously, was the end of Ration- 
alism in its earlier form, in which the fundamental 
truths of religion were set out as demonstrable by 
reason. But, despite the shifting of the burden of 
religion from the pure to the practical reasop, Kant 
himself never seems to have reached the view — tO 
whiefe all his work pointed — that religion is not mere 
ethics, “conceiving moral laws as divine commands”, 
no matter how far removed froili Utilitarianism — not 
an affair of the mindf but of the heart and will; and 
that revelation does not reach man by way of an 
exterior promulgation, but coi^sists in a personal adap- 
tation towards God. This conception was reached 
|radually with the advance of the theory that man 
possesses a religious sense, or faculty, distinct from 
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the rational (Fries, 1773-1843; Jacobi, 1743-1819; 
Hercier, 1744-1803; — all opposed to the Intellectual- 
ism of Kant), and ultimateV found expression with 
Schlcicrmacher (1768-1834), for whom religion is to 
ba found neither in knowledge nor in action, but in a 
peculiar attitude of mind which consists in the con- 
sciousness of absolute dependence upon God. Here 
the older distinction between natural and revealed 
religion disappears. All that can be called religion — 
the consciousness of dependence — is at the same time 
rcvelational, and all religion is of the same character. 
There is no special revelation in the older Protestant 
(the Catholic) sen^e, but merely this attitude of de- 
pendence brou^lrt into being in the individual by the 
teaching of various great personalities who, from time 
to time, have manifested an extraordinary s^se of the 
religious. Sohleiermacher was a contemporary of 
Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel, whose philosophical 
speculations had influence, with his own, in ulti- 
mately subverting Rationalism as here dealt with. The 
movement may be said to have ended with him — in 
the opinion of Teller ^^the greatest theologian that the 
Protestant Church has had since the period of the 
Reformation”. The majority of modern Protestant 
theologians accept his views, not, however, to the ex- 
clusion of knowledge as a basis of religion. 

Parallel with the development of the philosophical 
and theological views as to the nature of religion and 
the worth of revelation, which provided it with its 
critical principles, took place an excgetical evolution. 
The^ first phase consisted in replacing the orthodox 
Protestant doctrine (i. c. that the Sacred Scriptures 
are the Word of God) hy a distinction between the 
Word of God contained in the Bible and the Bible 
itself (Tollncr, Herder), though the Rationalists still 
held that the purer source of revelation lies rather in 
the written than in the traditional word. This dis- 
tinction led inevitably to the destruction of the rigid 
view of inspiration, and prepared the ground for the 
second phase. The principle of accommodation was 
now employed to explain the difficulties raised by the 
Scripture records of miraculous events and demoniacal 
manifestations (Senf, Vogel), and arbitrary methods of 
exegesis were also used to the same end (Paulus, Kich- 
horn). In I, he third phase Rationalists had reached 
the point of allowing the possibility of mistakes having 
betiii made by Christ and the Apostles, at any rate 
with regard to non-essential parts of religion. All the 
devices of exegesis were employed vainly; and, in the 
end, Rationalists found thcrns^ilves forced to admit 
that the authors of the New Testament must have 
written from a point of view different from that which 
a modern theologian would adopt (Henke, Weg- 
scheider). This principle, which is sufficiently elastic 
to admit of usage by nearly every variety of opinion, 
was admitted oy several of the Supematuralists 
(Reinhard, Storr), and is very generally accepted by 
modern Protestant divines, in the rejection of verbal 
inspiration. Herder is very clear on the distinction — 
the truly inspired must be discemeft from that which 
is not; and de Wette lays down as the canon of in- 
terpretation “the religious perception of the divine 
operation, or of the Holy Spirit, in the sacred \friter8 
as regards their belief and inspiration, but not respect- 
ing their faculty of forming ideas. . . .” In an ex- 
treme form it may be seen employed in such works as 
Strauss’s “Leben Jesu”, where the hypothesis of the- 
mythical nature of miraclps is developed to a greater 
extent than by Schleiermachcr or de Wette. • 

(2) Rationalism, in the broader, popular meaning 
of the term, is usedtto designate any mode of thought 
in which human reason holdg the place of supreme 
criterion of truth; in this sense, it is especially applied 
to such mgdes of thought as contrasted with faith. 
Thus Atheism, MatcflaTisra, Naturalism, Pantheism, 
Scepticism, etc., fall under the head of rationalistic 
systems. As such, the rationalistic tendency has Al- 


ways existed in philosophy, and has generally shown 
itself powerful in all the critical schools. As has been 
noted in the preceding paragraph, German Ration- 
alism had strong affinities with English Deism and 
French Materialism, two historic forms iif whicli the 
tendency has manifested itself. But with the vulgar- 
ization of the ideas contained in the various systems 
that composed these movements, Rationalism has 
degenerated. It has become connectcMl in the popular 
mind with the shallow and misleading philosophy 
frequently put forward in the name of science, so t hat 
a double confusion has arisen, in which (i) question- 
able philosophical speculations are taken for scient ific 
facts, and (ii) science is fals(dy supposed to be in 
opposit ion to religion. This Rationalism is now rather 
a spirit, or attitude, rciady to scuzc upon any argu- 
ments, from any source and of any or no value, to urge 
against the doctrines and practices of faith. Beside 
this crude and popular form it has tak(m, for which the 
publication of cheap reprints and a vigorous propa- 
ganda are mainly responsible, t here runs the deeper 
and more thoughtful current of critical-philosophical 
Rationalism, which either rejects religion and revela- 
tion altogether or treats them in much the same 
manner as did the Germans. Its various manifesta- 
tions have little in common in rnetliotl or content, 
save the general appeal to reason as supreme. No 
better description of the position can bo given than 
the statements of the objects of the Rationalist Press 
Association. Among these are: “To stimulate the 
habits of reflection and inquiry and the frcio exercise 
of individual intellect . . . and generally to assert the 
supremacy of reason as the natural and nece.ssary 
means to all such knowledge and wisdom as man can 
achieve”. A ptirusal of the publications of the same 
will show in what sense this representative body inter- 
prets the above statement. It may be said finally, 
that Rationalism is the direct and logical outcome of 
the principles of Protestantism; and that, the inter- 
mediary form, in whic.h assent is given to revealed 
truth Jis possessing the imprunatur of reason, is only 
a phii.se in the evolution of id(*:is towards general dis- 
belief, Official condemnations of the various forms of 
Rationalism, aRsolute and mit igated, are to be found 
in the Syllabus of Pius IX. 

(3) The term RntiounliHm is perhaps not usually 
applied to the tluH)logical method of the Catholic 
Church. All forms of theological statement, however, 
and pre-eminently the dialectical form of Catholic 
theology, are rationalistic in the truest sense. Indeed, 
the claim of such Rationalism as is dealt with above 
is directly met by the counter claim of the Church: 
that it is at best but a mutilated and unrejisonable 
Rationalism, not worthy of the name, while that of 
the Church is rationally complete, and integrated, 
moreover, with super-rational truth. In this sense 
Catholic theology presupposes the certain truths of 
natural reason as the preambula fidvi, idiilosophy (the 
ancilla theologicc) is employed in the defence of re- 
vealed truth (see Apologetic^), and the content of 
Divine revelatidn is treated and systematized in the 
categories of natural thought. This systematization 
is carried out both in dogmatic and moral theology. 
It is a process contemporaneous with the first attempt 
at a scientific statemc>nt of religious truth, comes to 
erfection of method in the works of such writers as 
t. Thomas Aquinas and St. Alphonsus, and is con- 
sistently employed and developed in the Schools. 

Haoenbach, Kirchenoesrh. dea 18. Jahrkunderta in Vorleaungen 
Uher Wesen u. Geach. der Reformation in Dentachland etc.. V-VI 
(I^ipsiR, 1834-4.3); Idem (tr. Buch), Compendium of the History 
of Doctrines (Edinburgh, 1846); IIase, Kirchengesch. (Leipzig, 
1886); He.vke, Rationalismus u. Traditionalismua im 19. Jahrh. 
(Halle, 1864); Httrht, Historg of Rationalism (New York, 1882); 
Lerminier, Dc V influence de la, philosophic dn X VI IT* sih^ 
(Paris, 18.33); Saintes, Hist, critique du rationnli'tme en Allemagne 
(Paris, 1.S41): ScuLEiERMArHER, Der christl. Clauhe naeh der 
Grnruladtzcn der evanqelischvn Kirche (Berlin, 1.S21-22); Sbmler, 
Von freie^ • Unt-ersuchung des^ Kanons (Hsille, 1771-75); Idem, 
TnatUutio ad doctrinam chrislianam libcraliter diicendam (HaHOi 
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1774 ); Idem, Verauch einer freier theologischen Lehrart (Halle, 
1777 ) ; StaWdlin, Gesch. dea RcUionaliamtta u. SupraruUuralximua 
(Gottingen, 182G) ; Tuoluck, Vorgesch. dcs Rationaliamua (Hallo, 
1853 - 62 ) ; Benx, History of Katiotialism in the NineteetUh CerUury 
(London, 1906). FrANCIS AvELINQ. 

Ratio Studiorum. — The term “Ratio Studionun” 
is commonly used to designate the educational system 
of the Jesuits; it is an abbreviation of the official 
title, “Ratio atque Institutio Studionim Socictatis 
Jesu’*, i. e. “Method and System of the Studies of the 
Society of Jesus The Constitutions of the Society 
from the beginning enumerated among the primar^v 
objects of the Society: teaching catechism to chil- 
dren and the ignorant, instructing youth in schools 
and colleges, and lecturing on philosophy and theol- 
ogy in the universities. Education occupied so 
prominent a place that the Society could rightly be 
styled a teaching order. Even during the lifetime 
of the founder, St. Ignatius, colleges were openeil in 
various countries, at Messina, Palermo, Naples, 
Gandia, Salamanca, Alcah\, Valladolid, Lisbon, 
Hillom, and Vienna; many more were added soon 
after his death, foremost among them being Ingolstadt, 
Cologne, Munich, Prague, Innsbruck, Douai, Bruges, 
Antwerp, Li6^c, and others. In the fourth part of 
the Constitutions general directions had been laid 
down concerning studies, but there was as yet no 
definite, detailed, and universal systeni of education, 
the plans of study drawn up by Fathers Nadal, 
Ledesma, and others being only private works. 
With the increase of the number of colleges the want 
of a uniform system was felt more and more. During 
the gcneralate of Claudius Acquaviva (1581-1615), 
the educational methods of the Society were finally 
formulated. In 1584 six experienced schoolmen, 
selected from different nationalities and provinces, 
were called to Rome, where for a year they studied 
pedagogical works, examined regulations of colleges 
and universities, and weighed the observations and 
suggestions made by prominent Jesuit educators. 
The report drawn up by this committee was sent to 
the various provinces in 1586 to be examined by at 
least five experienced men in every province. The 
remarks, censures, and suggestions of these men were 
utilized in the drawing up of a second plan, which, 
after careful revision, was printed in 1591 as the 
“Ratio atque Institutio Studiorum* \ Reports on 
the practical w’orking of this plan were again sent to 
Rome, and in 1599 the final plan appeared, the 
“Ratio atque Institutio Studiorum Socictatis Jesu**, 
usually quoted as “Ratio Studiorum**. Every 
possible effort had been made to produce a practical 
system of education; theory and practice alike had 
been consulted, suggestions solicited from every part 
of the Catholic world, and all advisable modifications 
adopted. The Ratio Studionim must be looked 
upon as the work not of individuals, but of the whole 
Society. 

At the present time the question of origin is a 
favourite topic of historical investigation. It has 
been asserted that the Ratio was cnodellcd chiefly 
on the theories of the Spanish Humanist, Luis Vives 
(see ViVES, Juan Luis), or on the plan of the famous 
Strasburg “reformer** and educationist, John Sturm. 
No such dependence has been proved, and we can 
unhesitatingly point to other sources. The method 
of teaching the higher branches (theology, philos- 
ophy, and the sciences) was an adaptation of the 
system prevailing in the great Catholic universities, 
especially in Paris, where St. Ignatius and his first 
companions had studied. The literary course is 
modelled after the traditions of the humanistic 
schools of the Renaissance period; it is probable 
that the flourishing schools of the Netherlands 
(Louvain, Li^ge, and others) furnished the models 
for various features of the Ratio. Certain features 
8ommon to, the Ratio and* the plan of Sturm are 


accounted for naturally by the fact that the Stras- 
burp educationist had studied at Li^ge, Louvaip, ^d 
Paris, and thus drew on the same source from which 
the framers of the Ratio had derived inspirations. 
Several Jesuits prominent in the drawing up of {he 
Ratio were natives of, the Netherlands, or had studied 
in the most celebrated schools of that country. But, 
as is evident from the description of the origin of the 
Ratio, its authors were not mere imitators; the most 
important source from which they drew was the col- 
lective experience of Jesuit teachers in various col- 
leges and countries. The document of 1599 remained 
the authoritative plan of studies vi the schools of the 
order until the suppression of th/^ latter in 1773. 
However, both the Constitutions and the Ratio 
explicitly declared that, according to the special 
needs aiM circumstances of different countries and 
times, changes could be introduced by superiors. 
As a consequence, there was and is a great variety 
in many particular points found in different coun- 
tries and periods. After the restoration of the 
Society in 1814, it was felt that the changed condi- 
tions of intellectual life necessitated changes in the 
Ratio and, in 1832, the Revised Ratio was published; 
nothing was changed in the essentials or the funda- 
mental principles, but innovations w^ere made in re- 
gard to branches of study. In the colleges Latin and 
Greek remained the principal subjects, but more 
time and care were to be devoted to the study of the 
mother-tongue and its literature of history, geog- 
raphy, mathematics, and the natural sciences. In 
more recent times still greater emphiisis has been laid 
on non-Classical branches. Thus the Twenty-third 
General Congregation (legislative assembly of the 
Society) specially recommended the study of natural 
sciences. Non-Classical schools were pronounced 
proper to the Society as well as Clussical institutions. 
In regard to methods, the present general declared 
in 1910 that, “as the early Jesuits did not invent new 
methods of teaching but ^opted the best methods 
of their age, so will the Jesuits now use the best meth- 
ods of our own time**. This voices the practice 
of Jesuit colleges, where physics, chemistry, biology, 
physiology, astronomy, geology, and other branches 
arc taught according to the established principles 
of modern science. From this it is clear that 
it is not the intention of the Society to make the 
Ratio Studiorum stationary and binding in every 
detail; on the contrary, it is intended that the edu- 
cational system of ^he order shall adapt itself to 
the exigencies of the times. 

Concerning the character and contents of the Ratio 
a brief description must suffice. The final Ratio 
did not contain any theoretical discussion or exposi- 
tion of principles. Such discussions had preceded 
and were contained in the trial Ratio of 1585. The 
document of 1599 was rather a code of laws, a col- 
lection of regulations for the officials and teachers. 
These regulations are divided as follows: I. Rules 
for the provincial superior; for the rector, in whose 
hands is the government of the whole college; for 
the prefect of studies, who is the chief assistant of the 
rector and has direct supervision of the classes and 
everything connected with instruction, while another 
assistant of the rector, the prefect of discipline, is 
responsible for all that concerns order and discipline; 
II. Rules for the professors of theology: Scripture, 
Hebrew, dogmatic theology, ecclesiastical history, . 
canon Jaw, and moral theblogy; III. Rules for the 
professors of philosophy, physics, and mathematics; 
IV. Rules for the teachers of {he atvdia inferiora 
(the lower department), comprising the literary 
branches. In this department there were originally 
five classes (schools), later frequently six: the three 
(or four) Grammar classes, corresponding largely 
with a Classical high school; then the class of Humani- 
ti43 and the class of Rhetoric (freshman and sopho- . 
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more). Besides Latin and Greek, other branches 
wer^ taught from the beginning under the name of 
“accessories” — especially history, geography, and 
antiquities. As was said above, gradually more 
{^tention was paid to the study of the mother- 
tongue and its literature. Mathematics and natural 
sciences were originally taught in the higher course 
(the department of Arts), together with philosophy; 
in more recent times they are taught also in the lower 
department. In philosophy Aristotle was pre- 
scribed as the standard author in the old Ratio, 
but he is not mentioned in the revised Ratio; St. 
Thomas Aquinas was to be the chief guide in theology. 
The Ratio Studiprum does noU contain any provisions 
for elementary education. The cause of this omission 
is not, as some have thought, contempt for this 
branch of educational activity, much lcs8^)pposition 
to popular instruction, but the impossibility of 
entering that vast field to any great extent. The 
Constitutions declared elementary education to be 
“a laudable work of charity, which the Society might 
undertake, if it had a sufficient number of men”. 
In missionary countries, however, Jesuits have fre- 
quently devoted themselves to elementary educa- 
tion. 

If it be asked what is most characteristic of the 
Ratio Studiorum, the following features may be men- 
tioned: It was, first of all, a system well thought out 
and well worked out, and formulated at a time when 
in most educational establishments there was little 
system. The practical rules and careful supervision 
insured efficiency even in the case of teachers of 
moderate talent, while to the many teachers of more 
than ordinary ability sufficient scope was left for the 
display of their special aptitudes. The arrangement 
of subjects secured a combination of literary, philo- 
sophical, and scientific training. The Ratio insisted 
not on a variety of branches taught simultaneously 
(the bane of many modern systems), but on a few 
well-related subjects, and those were to be taught 
thoroughly. To secure thoroughness, frequent rep- 
etitions (daily, weekly, and monthly) were carried 
on in all grades. What the teacher presented in 
his prceleciio (i. e. explanation of grammar or 
authors in the lower grades, or lecture in the higher 
faculties) was to be assimilated by the student 
through a varied system of exercises; compositions, 
discussions, disputations, and contests. Attention 
was paid to the physical welfare of the students, 
school hours and work being sp arranged as to leave 
sufficient time for healthful play and exercise. Com- 
pared with the severity of many earlier schools, the 
discipline was mild, the barbarous punishments not 
unfrequcntly inflicted by educators of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries being strictly for- 
bidden. For the moral training of the pupils much 
was expected from the personal contact with the 
teacher, who was supposed to take an interest in 
every individual pupil. Religious training was the 
foremost object, and religious influence and in- 
spiration were to pervade all teaching. 

In modem times objections have been raised against 
various features of the Ratio Studiorum, bi|i; most 
of them are cither based on a misunderstanding of the 
Ratio, or directed against features which are entirely 
unessential. Thus the supervision and examina- 
tion of students by other pupils, the constant col- 
loquial use of Latin, etc. are secondary features which 
have been abolished in Inost Jesuit schools.. Much 
has been said against the supposed disastrous in- 
fluence of emulation and rivalry, encouraged by 
the Ratio, and th ^ awarding of prizes and premiums. 
This system is not necessnrily dangerous and, if 
properly and cautiously used, may become a whole- 
some stinMilus. At ^e time when the elective system 
was looked upon by many as the greatest modem 
discovery in education, tne Ratio Studiorum ^as 


severely censured for upholding the “antiquated 
system of prescribed courses’'. As the free elective 
system is now considered a failure by the foremost 
educationists, it is not necessary to refute this 
charge against the Ratio. Besides, tIi(*ro is nothing 
in the Jesuit system which prohibits a reasonable 
amount of election, and many American Jesuit 
colleges have introduced certain elective brancln's 
in the higher classes. Jn regard to the numerous 
controversies concerning Jesuit education, IVlr. 
Brown, U. S. Commissioner of Education (1911), has 
well observed that “in most of these controversy's 
the Jesuit side is the side of many who are not 
Jesuits” (Educational Review, Dee., 1904, p. 5111). 
Even critics who judge the Ratio with ex(^essive 
severity are compelled to admit that it cont-ains 
“much educational wisdom and experience, jirac- 
tical skill, and a pedagogical insight which nevcT 
swerves from the main purpose” (Professor Fleiseh- 
mann). Most of its essential features can well 
be retained and will prove advantageous no matter 
what new branches of study or methods of teaching 
arc introduced. 

Some points deserve to be specially * treated on 
account of the serious objections raised against the 
I^tio. We hear frequent, and often animated, 
discussions concerning the aim or seojie of educational 
systems and of various branches of study. What was 
the intellectual scope of the Ratio Studiorum? 
It cannot be better defined than in the words of 
the general of the Society, Father Martin, who said 
in 1892: “The characteristics of the Ratio Studiorum 
are not to be sought in the subject matter, nor in the 
order and succession in wdiich the different brandies 
are taught, but rather in what may be called the 
Torm', or the spirit of the system. This form, or 
spirit, consists chiefly in the training of the mind 
[efformalio ingenii]y which is the object, and in the 
various exercises, which are the means of attaining 
this object.” This training or formation of the 
mind means the gnulual and harmonious develop- 
ment of the various powers or faculties of the soul — 
of memory, imagination, intellect, and will; it is 
what we now call a general and liberal education. 
The training given by the Ratio wiis not to be 
specialized or professional, but general, and was to 
lay the foundation for T^rofessional studies. In this 
regard the Ratio stands in opposition to various 
modern systems which aim at the immediately useful 
and practical or, at best, allot a very short time to 
general education; it stands in sharp contrast with 
tho^ systems which advocate the earliest possible 
beginning: of specialization. Jesuit educationists 
think, with many others, that “the higher the level 
on which the professional specializing begins, the 
more effective it will be”. Besides, there are many 
spheres of thought, many branches of study, es- 
pecially literary and historical, which may not be 
required for professional work, but which are neces- 
sary for a higher, broader, and truly liberal culture. 
The educated yian is to be nc>f, merely a w^age-earner, 
but one who takes an intelligent interest in the great 
questions of the day, and who thoroughly under- 
stands the important problems of life, intellectual, 
social, political, literary, philosophical, and religious. 
To accomplish this a solid general training, prepara- 
tory to strictly professional work and reasonably 
prolonged, is most valuable. One of the means, in 
fact the most important one, for this liberal training, 
the Ratio finds in the study of the Classics. Much 
has been said and written, within the past decades, 
for and against the value of the Classics as a means 
of culture. The Ratio does not deny the educational 
value of other branches,, as ’sciences, modem lan- 
guages, etc., but it highly values the Classical cur- 
riculum not merely because it is the old traditional 
system^ -but because, sq far, it has proved to be the 
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best means for giving the mind the much desired 
liberal training and general culture. It cannot bo 
denied that the study of Latin, in particular, is ex- 
cellently fitted to tram the mind in clear and logical 
thinking, c Immanent logic has been called the 
characteristic of the Latin language and its grammar, 
and its study has been termed a course in applied 
logic. Some writers have asserted that the Ratio 
prescribed I^atin because it was the language of the 
Church, and of political and scholarly intercourse 
of former centuries, and that for this reason the per- 
fect mastery of Latin, the acquisition of a Ciceronian 
style, was the primary aim of Jesuit education. It 
is tnie that in former ages, when Latin was the one 
great international tongue of the West, the study 
of this language had an eminently practical purpose, 
and both Protestant and Catholic schools aimed at 
imparting a mtistery of it. But this was by no means 
the only object oven in those days. As a distin- 
guished French Jesuit educationist expressed it in 
1669: “Resides literary accomplishments gained 
from the study of the Classical languages, there are 
other advantages, especially an exquisite power and 
facility of reasoning”, that is, in modern terms, 
mental training. The same is evident from the fact 
that Greek was always taught^ certainly not for the 
p\irpose of conversation and intercourse. As there 
are many other advantages, besides the formal 
training, to be derived from the study of the Classics, 
the Ratio needs no apology for the high value it set 
on them. 

As was said above, the various exercises (the 
“prelection”, memory lessons, compositions, rep- 
etitions, and contests) are the means of training 
the mind. The typical form of Jesuit education, 
minutely described m the Ratio, is called prcelectio; 
it means “lecturing” in the higher faculties, and its 
equivalent (Vorlesung) is even now used in German 
for the lectures in the universities. In the lower 
grades it means “explanation”, but, as it has some 
special features, it is best, to retain the word in an 
English dress as “prelection”. It is applied both 
to the interpretation of authors and to the explana- 
tion of grammar, prosody, jirccepts of rhetoric, 
poetry, and style. In regard to the authors, the 
text was first to be read by the teacher, distinctly, 
accurately, and intelligently, as the best introduction 
to the understanding of the text. Then follow the 
interpretation of the text, formerly a paraphrase of 
the contents in Latin, now a translation into the 
vernacular; linguistic explanations of particular 
sentences; study of poetical or rhetorical precepts 
contained in the passage; finally, what is called 
“erudition” (i. e. antiquarian and subject expira- 
tion, including historical, archaeological, geographical, 
biographical, political, ethical, and religious details, 
accorefing to the contents). From many documents 
it is evident that a great deal of interesting and useful 
information was given under this head. But what 
is more important, the systematic handling of the 
text, the completeness of the e?gplanation from 
every point of view, was an excellent means of train- 
ing in accuracy and thoroughness. 

Still it has been maintained that this method of 
teaching was too “formal”, too “mechanical”, and 
that as a result “originality and independence of 
mind, love of truth for its own sake”, were suppressed 
(Quick). Should this “independence of mind” be 
taken as unrestrained liberty of thought in religious 
matters, as outspoken or disguised Rationalism which 
places itself above the whole deposit of Divine Reve- 
lation, it must, indeed, be admitted that the Ratio 
and the whole Jesuit teaching are opposed to this 
kind of “originality and independence of mind”. 
This, howevOT, is a question of philosophy and 
theology rather than of pedagogical methods. Still, 
eyen some Catholic writer^ have thought ^hat the 


Jesuit system is unfavourable to the development of 
great individualities, at least among the members 
of the order. Cardinal Newman says: “What a 
great idea, to use Guizot’s expression, is the Society 
of Jesus! What a creation of genius is its organisa- 
tion; but so well adapted is the institution to its 
object that for that very reason it can afford to crush 
individualities, however gifted” (Hist. Sketches. Ill, 
71). Whether the great cardinal here fully endorses 
Guizot’s sentiments or not, it is certain that he vir- 
tually refutes them in another passage, when he 
states that the order was not over-zealous about its 
theological traditions, but suffer^i^d its great theo- 
logians to controvert;^ with one aiyithor. “In this 
intellectual freedom its members justly glory; in- 
asmuch as they have set their affections not on the 
opinions^! the Schools, but on the souls of men” 
(ibid., II, 369). The history of the Society is the 
best refutation of the charge of crushing individuali- 
ties. The literary and scientific activity of the order 
has been admired by its bitterest enemies. It has 
produced not only great theologians (Suarez, Vasquez, 
Molina, de Lugo, and others), but men prominently 
mentioned among the earlier Orientalists and writers 
on comparative language, as Ilervas, Beschi, Ricci. 
Premare, Gaubil; in the field of mathematics and 
natural sciences high distinction has been obtained 
by Clayius, called “the Euclid of his age”, chief 
agent in the reformation of the Calendar under 
Gregory XIII; Grimaldi, Scheiner, and Secchi are 
famous as astronomers; Athanasius Kircher was a 
polyhistor in the best sense of the term; Hardouin, 
though frequently hypercritical and eccentric, was a 
most acute critic and in many ways far in advance 
of his age; Petavius was the father of the historical 
treatment of dogma and a leader in chronology; and 
the Bollandists have achieved a work which is truly 
a monumerUum cere permnius. If the number of great 
men be taken as a criterion of the merit of an educa- 
tional system, a long roll can be exhibited of pupils 
who were among the most prominent men in Europe: 
poets like Calderon, Tasso, Corneille, Molidre, 
Goldoni; orators like Bossuet; scholars like Galileo, 
Descartes, Buffon, Muratori, Montesquieu, Males- 
herbes; statesmen like Richelieu; church dignitaries 
like St. Francis de Sales and Benedict XIV, called 
“ the most learned of the Popes ”. All the.se men were 
trained under the Ratio, and, though it would be 
puerile to claim all their greatness for the system 
of education, one thing is certain, namely that the 
Ratio did not crush fhe originality and individuality 
of these] pupils, whether members of the order or 
6ut8idc it. Nor has the educational system of the 
Society been sterile in more recent times in this regard; 
among its pupils it numbers men who have become 
distinguished in every walk of life. 

The history of the practical working of the Ratio 
is the history of the colleges of the Society. In 1706 
the number of collegiate and university institutions 
was over 750; Lgtin America alone h^ 96 colleges 
before the suppression of the Society. Some of the 
Jesuit colleges had over 2000 pupils each; while 
it is impossible to give an absolute average, 300 seems 
to be the very lowest. This would give the 700 
and more colleges a sum total of over 210,000 students, 
all trained under the same system. Even non- 
Catholics bestowed great praise on the educational 
efficiency of the Jesuit scnools; it was a common 
complaint among Protestants that mmy non- 
CatholTc parents sent their sons to Jesuit schools 
because they considered the traini^ given there 
superior to that obtained elsewhere. The suppression 
of the Society in the second half of the eighteenth 
century meant the total loss of property, houm, 
libraries, and observatories. After its iteration 
it had to struggle into existen\:e under altered and 
ui^avourable conditions. During the nineteenth 
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century the Jesuits were persecuted almost without 
cessatipn in one country or other, and driven out 
again and' again. These persecutions seriously 
hampered the educational work of the Society and 
prevented it from obtaining the brilliant success of 
former days. Still, the Jesuits possess now a re- 
spectable number of colleges, which is continually 
increasing, particularly in English-speaking coun- 
tries. 

Pacutler, R(Uio Studiorum et in/ttilufionea acholaatiea Societatia 
Jeau per Germaniam olim Vif/entea in Monumenta Germanim Pada- 
gogica, II, V, IX, XVI (Berlin, ISS?-^), the standa^ work, con- 
taining the text of the various revisions of the Ratio Studiorum 
and many other valuablutdocumentH; Monumenta hialoriea Sode- 
tatia Jeau (Madrid, 18^4 — ) ; IIuQHEa, Loyola and the Educational 
Syatem of the Jesuits in Great Educators Scries (New York, 1892); 
ScnwiCKBRATH, Jesuit Educatiorit Its History anti Principles, 
Viefio^l in the Light of Modern Educational Problems (St. Louis, 
1903); valuable notes on this work by Brown in Eslucational 
Review (December, 1904), .'>23-.32; Duhr, Die Stwlienordnung 
der GeaeUsekaft Jeau ( Freiburg, 1896) ; Commentaries on the edu- 
cational practice of tlie Society by the Jesuits Sacchini, Jou- 
VANcv, Kropk, PBRPif^A, IloNiFACiuB, and PoasEviN, translated 
into German and annotated by Stier, Schwiokerath, Zouel.l, 
SciiEiD, and Fell in Herder's Bibliothek der Katholischen Pdda- 
gogik, X, XI (Freiburg, 1898-1901); Quick, Educational Re- 
formers (Now York, 1890); Paulsen, Geach. des gelehrten Unter- 
richts auf den dcutschen LSchuIen (2nd ed., Leipzig, 1896); Si;hmid, 
Gesch. der Erziehung, Ifl-V (Stuttgart, 1884-1901); Fleisch- 
MANN in Rein, Encydopadiaches Hantlhueh der Pddagogik, a. v. 
J es uiten-pddagogik. 

Robert Schwickeuath. 

Ratisbon (Regensburg), Diocese of (Ratis- 
BONENSis), suffragan of Munich-Freising. It em- 
braces the greater portion of the administrative 
district of Oberpfalz, and portions of the districts 
of Upper and Lower Bavaria, and Upper Franconia 
(see Germany, map), an area of about 5340 square 
miles. It is divided into the* three episcopal com- 
missariates of Ratisbon, Amberg, and Straubing, 
and into thirty deaneries. In 1910 it numbered 473 
parishes, 167 benefices (exclusive of 74 united with 
other prebends), 80 expositurships, 371 curacies, and 
36 other pastoral offices, 1283 clergy (including 442 
pastors and 159 regular priests), and over 865,000 
Catholics. In addition to the ordinary, there is a 
coadjutor bishop (consecrated 18 April, 1911); the 
cathedral chapter consists of a provost, 8 capitulars, 
6 cathedral vicars, and a cathedral preacher. There 
is also a chapter at the collegiate Church of Our 
Lady “Zur Alten Kapelle’* in Ratisbon, with 11 
members, and a chapter in the collegiate Church of 
Sts. John the Baptist and John the Evangelist at 
Ratisbon, with 7 members. The diocesan institutions 
include the episcopal seminary fcA* the ecclesiastics at 
Ratisbon, with four courses in theology and one in 

S hilosophy, and the episcopal seminaries for boys at 
[atisbon, Metten, and Straubing. For philosophical 
and theological studies there exists at Ratisbon a 
state lyceum, in which 10 religious and a few lay 
professors lecture. 

The monasteries and monastic institutes arc: for 
the Benedictines, the Abbey of Metten with a gym- 
nasium and episcopal seminary for boys (43 fathers, 
8 clerics, and 15 lay brothers) and the Priory of 
Weltenburg (6 fathers, 2 clerics, and 12 lay brothers) ; 
3 monasteries of the Discalced Carmelites, wi^i 22 
fathers, 3 clerics, and 21 brothers; 2 monasteries of 
the Calced Carmelites, with 13 fathers, and 11 broth- 
ers: 5 monasteries of the Franciscans, with 21 fathers, 
and 46 brothers; 1 Capuchin monastery, with 7 
^fathers and 7 brothers; 2 hospices of the Minorites, 
with 4 fathers and 6 brotliers; 2 Augustinian prior- 
ies, with 7 fathers, and 6 brothers; 3 Redemptorist 
colleges with 27 fathers, and 26 brothers; 4 monas- 
teries of the Brothdbs of Mercy, with 5 fathers and 
100 brothers; 1 brotherhoo(& of hermits, with 30 
brothers, in 25 hermitages; 3 convents of the Poor 
Clares; 2 ol the Dominican Sisters; 2 of the Cister- 
cian Sisters; 1 of the Ursulines; 1 of the Eliza- 
bethines; 1 of the Franciscan Sisters of the Thicd 
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Order; 1 of the Ladies of the Good Shepherd; 76 
establishments of the Poor School Sisters; 3 of the Eng- 
lish Ladies; 23 of the Sisters of Mercy, in 12 town- 
ships; 1 mother-house and 67 branchivs of the Sisters 
of the Third Order of St. Francis of M^lersdorf ; 
5 establishments of the Franciscan Sisters irom the 
mother-house at Dillingen; 1 institute for the Daugh- 
ters of the Divine Redeemer from the mother-liouse 
at Niederbronn in Alsace; 1 convent of Carmelite 
Sisters. The total number of sisters is 2400. The 
religious and social societies are highly developed; 
it will be sufficient to mention here the Confraternity 
of Perpetual Adoration, the Congregations of Mary 
for men, boys, and girls, the Catholic associations 
for workmen, journeymen, and apprentices, the stu- 
dents' associations, the Albertus Magnus associa- 
tion, the Volksvcrein for Cat holic Germany, and the 
Catholic Press Association for Bavaria. 

Among the churches of the dioc(.*.so may be men- 
tioned: the Gothic cathedral of St. Peter, begun 
in 1275, but not completed until the ninet eenth cen- 
tury; the old cathedral, or St. Stephanskirche (end 
of tenth century); the Churches of St. Emmeram 
(eleventh century), St. Jakob (twelfth century), 
the former Dominican Church of St. Blasius (1273- 
1400). all at Ratisbon; the churches of Amberg, 
Straubing, Naabburg; numerous old monastery 
churches, such as those of Weltenburg, Prufening, 
Ober-Alteich etc. Much-frequented places of pil- 
rimage are: Mariahilf, near Amberg; the Eichel- 
erg, near Hemau; the Kreuzberg, near Scliwaiidorf; 
and Ncukirchen beim hi. Blut. 

Ratisbon, the oldest town in Bavaria, liad its origin 
in the Roman camp, Castra Regiudy th(i remains of 
whose walls exist to-day. Christianity was intro- 
duced during the time of the Romans. In f ho sixth 
century Ratisbon was the chief town of Bavaria, and 
the seat of the apostolic labours of several holy 
evangelists, such as St. Rupert (about 697), St. Em- 
meram (about 710), St. Erhard (about 720), and 
Blessed Albert (about 720). In 739 St. Boniface 
divided the Duchy of Bavaria into (h(i four Dioceses 
of Ratisbon, Passau, Freising, and Salzburg, and ao- 
pointed as first Bishop of Ratisbon BIcsschI Gawibald 
or Gaubald (739-61). The early bishops wore chosen 
alternately from the canons of the Church of St. 
Peter and the monks of the Benci^lictino monastery 
of St. Emmeram, of which monastery tlifjy were 
simultaneously abbots; after the elevation of Salzburg 
to metropolitan rank by liCo III, Ratisbon was placed 
under it. Through the favour of the native dukes 
and, after their removal, through that of the Car- 
lovingians and Ottos, the bishops received much 
property and many gifts for their churches. The 
possessions of the chapter consistefl of the three free 
imperial domains Donaustauf, VVortli (both on the 
Danube), and Hohenburg on the River Lautrach, the 
domain of Pcchlam below the Enns, and the adminis- 
tration of a few places in Lower Bavaria. During the 
early period the chief care of the bishops was the con- 
version of the SIj^vs, Bohemia bting for the most part 
won for Christianity by Ratisbon. Bishop Bahurich 
(817-48) baptized fourteen Bohemian princes at Rat- 
isbon in 847, and Bohemia long belonged to the dio- 
cese. Under Ambricho (864-91) Louis the German 
built the celebrated “Alte Kapolle*^ in which his 
spouse Emma and the last Carlovingian emperors 
Amulf and Louis the Child found their resting-places. 
During the. reign of Blessed Tuto (894-931) the see 
suffered much from the inroads of the Hungarians; 
Bishop Michael (942-72) took personal part in the 
wars against these invaders, especially in the battle of 
Lechfeld. St. Wolfgang (972-94) agreed to the sepa- 
ration of Bohemia from the Diocoso of Ratisbon, and 
also separated the property of the cathedral from the 
Monastery of St. Emmeram. 

The cr|^4>f the following bishops is characterized by 
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the foundation of numerous monasteries. Gebhard 1 
(995-1035) founded the Abbey of Pruhl; his attempt 
to annul the separation between the diocese and 
Emmeram gave rise to much dispute; he received 
from Otto III the right of coinage. Gebhard 111 
(1036-60) received from Henry III the Abbey of 
Kempten; during his episcopate the collegiate chap- 
ter of Ohringen and the cpnvent of Geisenfeld were 
founded: Otto of Ritenbcrg (1061-89) espoused the 
cause of the emperor in the Conflict of Investitures, 
while Blessed William, provost of St. Emmeram and 
later abbot of the renowned monastery of Hirsau, the 
“hero of monasticism and champion of reform 
worked in the spirit of Pope Gregory. Under Gebhard 
IV, who received neither papal ratification nor con- 
secration, the Himedictine abbey of Obcralteich wa.s 
founded; under Hartwich I (1105-26) were founded 
the Scots moniistery of St. James at Ratisbon, and 
the Benedictine monasteries of Mallersdorf, Priifen- 
ing, Rcichenbach, and Ensdorf; under the zealous 
Konrad I (1126-32), the Cistercian abbey of W''ald- 
sasson, the Benedictine monastery of Biburg; under 
Heinrich I (1132-55), the Premonstratensian monas- 
tery of Windberg and several chapters of Augustinian 
Canons. Konrad III (1186-1201) took part in Bar- 
barossa’s crusade; Konrad IV again confirmed the 
dominion of the bishops over the city of Ratisbon, 
which in the following period gradually acquired in- 
dependence and developed into a free town of the 
empire; in 1226 Konrad gave the recently-founded 
Franciscan Order a residence and chapel in the city. 
Under Siegfried the Carmelites and Dominicans also 
established themselves in the diocese. Prominent 
among the Franciscans was Blessed Bernhard of Rat- 
isbon, one of the most powerful preacher of the 
Middle Ages; the Dominicans gave to the diocese the 
great bishop, Albertus Magnus, on whose voluntary 
retirement Leo Thundorfer (1262-77), who l^egan the 
building of the noble cathedral, was elected. The 
building was continued vigorously under Heinrich II of 
Rottcneck (1277-96), who led a truly holy life and 
proved himself an excellent spiritual and secular 
prince. Konrad of Luppurg (1296-1313), Nikolaus of 
Stachowitz (1313-40), and Konrad VI (1368-81) were 
also distinguished bishops. Albert of Stauf (1409-21), 
an adherent of the popes of Pisa, devoted himself 
zealously to the reform of the monasteries and the 
clergy; in 1419, at a diocesan synod, he issuerl an 
excellent pastoral instruction for his diocese. Albert 
and his immediate successors — Johann of Streitberg 
(1421-28) an(l Konrad VII of Rehlingen (1428-37), a 
Westphalian — had to take the field against the Huss- 
ites, who had made several devastating inroads into 
the territory of the diocese. Heinrich IV of Absberg 
(1465-92), an admirable bishop, took energetic meas- 
ures against the Hussites and other fanatics, against 
the superstitions of the people, and the incontinency 
of the clergy; to the restoration of discipline and order 
in the monasteries, expccially in several convents, he 
devoted a restless activity. In the same spirit worked 
Rupprecht II, Count Palatine of ^ponheim (1492- 
1507), under whom the diocese had to suffer much in 
consequence of the war between the Wittelsbachs con- 
cerning the succession in Bavaria-Landshut. 

The religious innovations of Luther were on the 
whole successfully opposed by Johann III of the 
Wittelsbach family, the administrator of the diocese 
(1507-38) ; in 1524 he took part in the assembly of the 
South-GcJrman bishops and princes at Ratisbon, 
which, under the presidency of the papal legate 
Campeggio, decreed the execution of the Edict of 
Worms and the maintenance of the old religion. 
Under his weak successor Pankraz von Sinzenhofen 
(1538-48), however, the. new doctrines were allowed 
to spread, and this prelate was unable to prevent the 
town from accepting the Reformation and demol- 
ishing the cathedral. Thq negotiations a 1 ^ the IMet 


of Ratisbon in 1541 resulted in the Ratisbon Interim, 
which went very far towards meeting the wishqs of the 
Protestants, but yet*did not find approval with the 
Protestant princes. The efforts of the zealous Georg 
Marschalk of Pai>penheim (1548-63) and £)|^vid 
Koldcrer of Burgstall (1567-79) met with especially 
obstinate resistance from the city. Under Philipp 
(1579-98), son of Duke William V of Bavaria and 
afterwards cardinal, the Jesuits were assigned a col- 
lege at Ratisbon, with >vhich a gymnasium was com- 
bined in 1589. Wolfgang II von Hausen (1600-13) 
was a zealous patron of the Jesuits and promoter of 
Catholic reform, and joined the Catholic League in 
1609. Albert von I'orring (16J.3-59), when the 
Count Palatine Wolfgang Wilhelm became a Catholic 
in 1614, brought back under his spiritual jurisdiction 
a portion of the Protestant parishes, especially in the 
Upper Palatinate; even ilio town of Eger with its 
territory was recovered in 1627 for the Catholic 
faith. 

The Thirty Years* War caused great injury to the 
diocese; Duke Bernhard of Weimar, a partisan of the 
Swedes, captured the town of Ratisbon and a portion 
of the diocesan territory in 1633, looted the church 
treasury, exacted from the clergy large contributions, 
and held the bishop in confinement for fourteen 
months. Franz W'ilhelm von Wartenberg (1649-61), 
who was also Bishop of Osnabriick, Minden, and Ver- 
den, sought to supply the growing need of priests by 
founding a clerical seminary in 1653. With Albert 
Sieginund (1668-85) began the series of bishops from 
the House of W'ittolsbach, which for nearly a century 
occupied the episcopal see. Albert was simultaneously 
Bishop of Freising, as was Joseph Klemens (168^ 
1716), who, as Elector of Cologne (from 1688), 
espoused the cause of Louis XIV in the War of the 
Spanish Succession, and was for this reason, like his 
brother Elector Max Emmanuel, placed under the 
imperial ban. Cardinal Johann Theodor (1719-63) 
occupied, in addition to Ratisbon, the Dioceses of 
Freising and Liftge, and other benefices. Excellent 
administrators were the last prince-bishops, Anton 
Ignaz von Fugger (1769-87), Max Prokop von Toning 
(1787-89), and Joseph Konrad von Schroffenberg 
(1790-1803). On the secularization of the German 
Church in 1803 a portion of the diocese was left un- 
disturbed for a time; then Napoleon named, even dur- 
ing the lifetime of Schroffenberg, as Archbishop of 
Ratisbon and Prince-Primate of Germany, Karl 
Theodor von Dalbere, Elector of Mainz, and assigned 
him a portion of tne earlier ecclesiastical territory. 
It was only in 1805 that Dalberg received the papal 
consent to the exercise of archiepiscopal power (180^ 
17). Although Dalberg, in his desire to save his pre- 
carious sov( 5 reignty, accepted Cardinal Fesch, Napo- 
leon's uncle, as coadjutor, he was compelled to sur- 
render the secular t errit ory of the Diocese of Ratisbon 
to Bavaria in 1810, whereupon its secularization watf 
finally accomplished. With Dalberg's death the 
short-lived Archdiocese of Ratisbon came to an 
end. 

The Bavarian Concordat of 1817-18 declared Ratis- 
bon 4(1 simple suffragan see in the newly-created eccle- 
siastical province of Munich-Freising, and assigned 
to it its present limits. The first bishop of the new 
diocese was the former coadjutor, Johann Nepomuk 
von Wolf (1821-29). He was succeeded by the 
celebrated Michael Sailer (1829-32). Georg Michael 
Wittiiiann, who was nanfed successor to the latter, 
died before his preconization (1833). Franz Xaver 
von Schwabl (1833-41), under whom Diepenbrock 
(later car^nal) worked at Ratisbon, restored the 
cathedral. Valentin «Riedel (1842-57) founded the 
boys’ seminary at Metten and the priests’ hermitage, 
and prepared the way for the ijeform of church mumc. 
Ratisbon now possesses the world-renowned sohoo) 
ffr the special study of Church music, foufided by 
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Haberl, Ignatius von Senestr<3y (1858-1906) com- 
pleted^ with the help of King Louis I, the towers of 
the cathedral, founded the boys’ seminaries at Ratis- 
bon and Straubing, reformed the liturgy in accordance 
with the Roman model, and greatly promoted the 
religious life of the diocese by frequent tours of visita- 
tion, the establishment of new pastoral offices, the 
holding of popular missions, and the building of 
churches and schools. At the Vatican Council he 
belonged to the Commission on Faith, and was one of 
the most resolute champions of the dogma of the in- 
fallibility of the pope. In the eccl(Jsiastico-ix)litical 
wars in Bavaria, espacially since the ajipoarance of the 
Old Catholic inowjment and its encouragement by 
' Minister Lutz, von Sonestrey always fearlessly and 
unyieldingly contended for the rights of the Church. 
The pallium was conferred on him as a mark of dis- 
tinction by the pope in lt)06. lie was succeeded in 
1906 by Antonius von Henle, who had occupied the 
See of Passau from 1901 to 1906. 

Enhttbku, ConcMiorum Ratubonenaium brevis rrrensio (Rails* 
bon, 1708); Gkmeinkk, Chronik dcr Stadt u. dea Ilochaiifla 
Regensburg vom Jahre 143 his zum J. (4 voIh., Ratiabon, 

1816); lliED, Codex chronnlogico-diplomaticus episcopatus Ratia- 
bonenaia (2 vnla., Hatisbon, 1810-17); GuMroi.ziiEiMEn, Gesch. 
der Stadt Hegmshurg (2 vola., Ratiabon, 1830-38); Wittmann, 
Gesch. der licformnlion in der Oberpfalz (AiiKaburg, 1847) ; Janneu, 
Gesch. der Bischofe. von Regensburg (.3 vola., Ratiabon, 1883*86), 
reaching to ir)()7; Malrikel dcs Bistuma Regensburg (2 vols., 
Ratiabon, 1SG3); von Waldersdoukf, Regensburg in seiner 
Vergnngcnhfit n. (legciivmrt (4th ed., Ratiabon, 1890); Scheecht. 
Bayerns Kirchen-Procimen (Munich, ltK)2), 90 sq.; Sohkolmann, 
Gesch. der Bdknlnrisation iin rechlsrheinuchen Bayern (3 vola., 
Ratiabon, 190.3-07); Schkatz anij Denoler, Rcfienshurg (7th 
cd., Ratiabon, 1910); IIaoeh, Die Kunstdenkrncte dcs Klinig- 
reirJis Bayern: 11 : ObtTpfah (llntiabon, 190.3 — ); Hildebrandt, 
Regensburg (Leipzig, 1910): Verhnndlungen dea hist. Verdna von 
Oberpfalz u. Regensburg (Ratiabon, 18.31 — ) ; Schemaiismiia der 
Oeisllichkcit des Bistuma Regensburg (Ratiabon, 1910). 

Joseph Lins. 

Ratisbonne, Maria Alphonse, a converted Jew, 
b. at Strasburg on 1 May, 1814; d. at Ain Karim 
near Jerusalem, on 6 May, 1884. lie belonged to a 
wealthy and prominent Jewish family in Alsace. After 
studying law at Paris he became a member of his 
uncle’s famous banking firm, and in 1841 was be- 
trothed to the daughter of his oldest brother. As 
she was only sixteen years oltl, the marriage was post- 
poned, and Ratisbonne entered iqion a pleasure trip 
to the Orient. Though nominally a Jew, he was a 
radical infidel, a scofTer at religion, and, after the 
conversion (.)f his brother Theodor, a rabid enemy of 
everything Catholic. On his intendexl tour to the 
Orient, lie came to Rome, where pn20 Jaiumry, 1842, 
he was miraculously converted to Catholicism in the 
Church of S. Andrea delle Fratte by an apparition of 
the Blessed Virgin. After his conversion he assisted 
his brother, Theodor, in founding the Sisterhood of 
Our Laely of Sion in 1848, was ordained jiriest. in 1847, 
and entered the Society of Jesus. Desirous, however, 
to devote himself entirely to the conversion <)f the 
Jews, he left the society with the consent of Pius IX, 
transplanted the Sisters of Sion to Jerusalem in 1855, 
and built for them in 1856 the large Convent of Ecce 
Homo with a school and an orphanjigcj for girls. In 
1860 he erected the Convent of St. John on the moun- 
tain at Ain Karirn, together with a church and an*tlier 
orphanage for girls. Here Alphonse laboured >yith a 
few companions (Peres de Sion) for the conversion of 
Jews anci Mohammedans until his death. For boys 
he erected the orphanage of St. Peter, near the Gate 
—-of Jaffa outside of Jcru|alem, with a school for 
mechanical arts in the city. • 

De BufisitRE, L' enfant de Marie (Paris, 18.39); Hewit, Two 
miraeulous conversions from Judaism in Catholic World, XXXIX 
(New York, 1884), 61.3*26; Rosenthal, Convertitenbilder aus 
dem 19. Jahrh., Ill, I (Schaffhausen, 1869), 194-237; Narrazitme 
Btorica della prodigiosa apparizione di*Maria SSma Imnuicolata e 
iatanianea converaione alia fede cattolica deW ehreo Maria Alfonso 
Ratisbonne, avAenvta in Roma il 20 gennaio 1842, nella chiesa 
parrocchiaXe di B. Andrea dMe Fratte, de* PP. Minimi di S. Fran^ 
cMco di Paolo (Rome, Vatican Press, 1892). 

Michael Ott. | 
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Ratisbonnei Maria Theodor, a distinguished 
preacher and writer, and director of the Archconfra- 
ternity of Christian Motliers, b. of Jewish parentage at 
Strasburg, 28 Dec., 1802; d. in Paris, 10 Jan., 1884. He 
was raised in luxury, was educated at the 14>yal Col- 
lege of his native 
city, and, at the 
age of* manhood, 
was considered a 
leader among his 
people, who unan- 
imously elected 
him to r(*pl.‘ico 
Samson liiber- 
mann when the 
latter was con- 
verted in 1824. 

The conversion of 
his three friends, 

Emile Dreyfus, 

Alfred Mayor, and 
Samson Liber- 
mann, caused bim 
to study the Bible 
and the history of 
the Church. For 
two years tlie 
work of grace 
went on within him, and finally he was baptized in 
1826. He entered the seminary, and received 
Holy orders in 1830. Ho worked in his native 
diocese until 1840, when he became subdirector 
of the Confraternity of Notre Dame dcs Victoires 
at Paris. It was whilst in this city, in 1842, 
that his brotlier Alphonse, a free-thinker ani- 
mated with the greatest hatred against Chri.s- 
tianity, was miraculously converted at Rome, and 
suggested to him to secure a home for the education 
of Jewish children. Providence seemed to design 
him for the work, and answered his prayer for light 
by sending him the two daughters of a Jewish lady 
whom he subsequently converted. During the same 
summer he went to Rome; Gregory XVI decorated 
him a Knight of St. Sylvester, complimented him 
for his ^*lJfo of St. Bernard”, and granted his request 
to labour for the conversion of the Jews. Houses 
were opened under the patronage of “Our Lady of 
Sion” for the Christian education of Jewish boys and 
girls. Pius IX gave Ratisbonne many marks of his 
affection, and Leo XIII appointed him prothonotary 
Apostolic. At his death he received the last Sacra- 
ments from the Archbishop of Paris, and the final 
ble.ssing from Leo XIII. His chief works arc: 
“Essai Bur rEducation Morale” (1828); “Histoire 
de Saint-Bernard ” (1841); “Meditations de Saint- 
Beniard siir lo Present ct Futur” (1853); “Le 
Manuel dc la Mere Chr6tionnc” (ISGO); “Questions 
Juives” (1S(>S); “Nouveau Manuel des M^rca 
Chretiennes” (1870); “Le Pape” (1870); “Miettes 
Evangelitiues” (1872); “Roponse aux Questions 
d’un Israelite diL Notre Tompsl’ (1878). 

The Jewish EnryHopedia, X; CrRUiEii, History of Religious 
Orders; Vatereau, Dictxonnnire. dcs Contemporains ; Larousse, 
Grand Diction nnirc Uniicr.'icl; Hogan, Irish Monthly, XII; M. 
Th. Ratisbonne (Paris, 1904). 

Martin A. Hehir. 


Ratraxnnus (Raturamnus), a Benedictine monk 
at the Abbey of Corbie, in the present Department 
of Somme; one of the most important ecclesiastical 
authors of the ninth century, d. after 868. Scarcely 
anything is known of his life. His best known work 
is a treatise on the Holy Eucharist, entitled “De 
corpore et sanguine Domini”. It was written at the 
instance of Uie Emperor Charles the Bald, against a 
work of the same title by Paschasius Radbertus 
(q. v.). The basis of Ratrarnnus’s work is an attempt 
to solve fhe two questions: 1. Do we in the Holj 
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Eucharist directly see the Body of Christ with our 
bodily eyes, or is the Body of Christ hidden from our 
sensoiy vision? 2. Is the Eucharistic Christ identical 
with the historic Clirist? In the solution of the first 

S uestion«Ratratnnus distinguishes correctly between 
le invisible substance, “invisibilis substantia”, 
which, he says, is truly the body and blood of Christ, 
“vcrc corpus et sanguis Christi” (xlix), and the 
external appearances which after the consecration by 
the priest remain the same as they were before 
(ix-x). The second question he answers in the neg|i- 
tive, stating that the Eucharistic Christ is not in 
everything identical with the historic Christ “who 
was born of Mary, suffered, died, wa^ buried, ascended 
into heaven and sitteth at the right hand of the 
Father” (cap. Ixxxix). The work had aliiiost been for- 
gotten during the Middle Ages. Attention was again 
called to it by Blessed John Fisher, Bishop of Roches- 
ter, who cited it in defence of the Catholic doctrine 
on the Eucharist in the preface to his work: “Do 
veritate corporis et sanguinis Christi in Eucharistia 
adversus Jon. (Ecolampadium” (Cologne, 1527). It 
was first printed with the wrong title: “Bertraini 
presbyteri ad Carolum Magnum Imperatorem” 
(Cologne, 1532). A wrong interpretation of the words 
“figura” and “veritas”, and a fc\v ambiguous pas- 
sages have given rise to the opinion among a few 
Catholics and most Protestants that Ratramnus 
taught a merely symbolic presence of Christ in the 
Eucharist. Various German, Frencli, and English 
translations made by the Sacramentarians only 
served to corroborate this opinion. For this reason 
it Wits placed on the Index of Prohibited Books in 
1559, but was removed in 1900. Ilis best work, from 
a literary as well as a dogmatic standpoint, is “Contra 
GraKJorum opposita Romanam ccclesiam infaman- 
tium, libri ouattuor”. It wiis written in 808 at the 
request of tlie bishops of the province of Reims, as 
a refutation of Photius who, in a letter to the King of 
Bulgaria, had fiercely assailed the “Filioque”, the 
papal primacy, and various customs of the Latin 
Church. His earliest work, “Do eo quod Christus ex 
virgine natus est liber”, defends the Catholic doctrine 
that the birth of Christ occurred in a natural mann('r. 
In his work: “Dc pnedestinatione, libri duo”, he 
upholds the double predestination for salvation and 
damnation but not for sin. A treatise in defenc«) of 
the expression “trina Deltas”, against Hincmar, has 
been lost, and two dissertations “De anima” are still 
unprinted. His works are in “P. L.”, CXXI, 1-346 
and 1153-6, his extant letters in “ Mon. Germ, Epist.”, 
VI, 149 sq. 

NXqle, Ralhramnus u. die *hl. Eucharistie (Vienna, 190:3); 
Martin, Ralramne, une conception de la cd/ic nu IX’ aikcle (Mon- 
tauban, ISOl); Draksrkk, Ralhramnus u. Photioa in Byzanlin- 
ische Zeitschrift, XVIII (LeipziK, 1900), .390-421; Tkaube in 
Mon. Germ. Puclte Lat., Ill, 709 sq.; Schnitzgu, Rercngar von 
Tours (Munich, 1890), 1.00-874; Boilkau, Dissertatio in lihrum 
de corpore et sanguine Domini in P. L., CXXI, 171-222; Histoire 
Littfraire de la France, V, 3,32-51; Mabillon, .Irta SS. O. S. B., 
BaBc...IV, pars II, pr»fatio, 50-03; Naole in Kirchliches Hami- 
lexikon, s. v. Ralhramnus; Ernst, Die Lehre hi. Paschasius Rad- 
herlua von dcr Eucharistie (Freiburg, 1806), 90 sqq. 

Michael Ott. 

Ratzlnger, Georg, political economist and social 
reformer, b. at Rickering. near De^gendorf, in lower 
Bavaria, 3 April, 1844; d. at Munich, 3 December, 
1899. Ratzinger was a pupil at the gymnasium at 
Passau during the years 1855-63, studied theology 
at Munich, 1863-67, and was ordained priest in 1867. 
In 1868 he received the degree of Doctor of Theology 
at Munich. During the following years he devoted 
himself partly to pastoral, and partly to journalistic 
work. In 1869 he was chaplain at Berchtesgaden; 
1870-71, he was editor of the journal “Frankisches 
Volksblatt” at Wurzburg; 1872-74, chaplain at 
Landshut, then editor, until 1876, of the “Volks- 
freund”, at Munich. During the yearsi 187^77 


he was a member of the Bavarian Diet; 1877-78 
he was a member of the Imperial Reichstag ;r during 
this period he belonjjed to the Centre Party. With 
exception of a pastorate of three years at Giinzel- 
hafen, 1885-88, he lived for a number of ycass at 
Munich, where he devoted himself to journalism and 
research. From 1893 Ratzinger was once more a 
member of the Bavarian Diet, where he was now a 
moderate adherent of the “Bauernbund” (Peasant 
Union) party, his views of sociiil politics having 
caused him in the mean time to sever his connexion 
with the Centre Party. In 1898 he was again elected 
a member of the Rei(;hstag. «As a literary man 
Ratzinger deserves much credit* foi* his scholarly 
work in political economy and in historical subjects. 
His chief works, distinguished by erudition, richness 
of thodght, and animated exposition, are: “Ge- 
schichte der Armeiipflcge” (i)rize essay, Freiburg, 
1868, 2nd revised ed., 1884); “Die Volkswirtschaft 
in ihrer sitt lichen Grundlagen. Ethischsociale Stu- 
dien fiber Cultur und Civilisation” (Freiburg, 1881; 
2nd completely revised ed., 1895); this work main- 
tains the (ithical principles of Christianity as the only 
sure bixsis for political economy and opposes the 
imiterialistic system of what is called the “classical 
political economy” of Adam Smith. “For.schungen 
zur bayerischcji Geschichte” (Kempten, 1898); this 
contains a large number of studies on early Bavarian 
history and on the history of civilization, based on a 
series of unconnected treatises which had first ap- 
peared in the “Historisch-politische Blatter”. Of 
his smaller works the following should be mentioned: 
“Das Concil und die deutsche Wissenschaft” 
(anonymously issu(?d at Mainz, 1872) appeared first 
in the “Katholik”, 1872, 1; “Die Erhaltung des 
Bauernstandes ” (Freiburg, 1883). 

FrXnkkIj in liiographisrhcs .lahrbuch, IV (1000), 210 sq.; 
Idem iu deutsche Riographie, bill (1007), 21.')-1S. 

Fuikdrich J.«au(’ii1':ut. 

Rauscher, Joseph Ottimak, l*rince-An;hbishop 
of Vienna, b. at Vienna, 6 Oct., 1797; d. there 24 
Nov., 1875. He received his earliiT education at 
the gymmusiuin in Vienna, devoting himself chie fly 
to the study of jurisprudence; he also gav(i much 
time to tlie study of poetry, and inany examplc.s of 
his verses have survived. Later his de.sir(*. to enter 
Holy Orders was oppo.sed by his parents, but he 
finally ovtu’came their o})jecf.ions. 

After his onlination he was appointed curate in 
llutteldorf, and lajer professor of chundi hisl.ory 
and canon law at SalzV)urg, where Friedrich Princ(3 
Schwarzenberg, director of the Oriental Academy 
at Vienna, was among his pupils. In January, 1819, 
Cardinal Schwarzenberg named his former U^acher 
Prince-Btshop of Sc^kkau, “in recognition of liis dis- 
tinguished qualities, knowledge, and services”. In 
this capacity Rauschcr performed great services in a 
short time, introduced pastoral conferences, and re- 
stored to the lledemptoribts their mission houses. 
He also fostered religious associations, and put an 
end to the intrigues of the Rongeaner, although im- 
portant busine.ss detained him for the most part in 
Vienna. Scarcely was he consecrated than he hurried 
to the capital to. attend the great episcopal assembly 
which inaugurated the ecclesiastical revival in 
Austria; between 29 April and 20 June, 1849, twenty- 
five bishops and four episcopal proxies held sixty 
sessions. The last in order of consecration, Ufiuscher. 
took ^he most prominentr part in the transactions. 
He laid before the assembly a jjromemoria^ which 
served as the programme of the |;)usiness, and draft^ 
five of the seven memorials addressed to the Minis- 
tiy of the Interior. ?Ie also drew up the decrees to 
serve for the bishops *'as the common rule of their 
aim and activity”. The beautiful pailfcoral of the 
bishops to the clergy was also composed by him. 
Before the bishops separated, they chose a committee 
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of five members for the settlement of the memorials 
and tKc arrangement of all ci\rrent affairs. As the 
reporter of this committee, he acted at times as its 
sole agent. 

Rauscher was the father of tlie Austrian Concordat. 
On 14 Sept., 1852, a cabinet order appeared, naming 
him imperial plenipotent iary for the conclusion of a 
concordat. The negotiations were long and trouble- 
some; during them Rauscher was named Printie- 
Archbishop of Vienna, and made his solemn entry 
into the Cathedral of St. Stephen on 15 Aug., 1853. 
To promote the Concordat he found it necessary to 
visit Rome, where he was engaged in the most dif-. 
ficult negotiations for seven months. He was thus 
able to take part in the solemnities in connexion with 
the Definition of the Immaculate Conception .^Finally, 
on 18 Aug., 1855, the Concordat was .signed and on 
6 Nov. it was published as a law “applicable through- 
out tile empire For the homogeneous introduc- 
tion of the concordat sixty-six bishops assembled 
in Vienna in 1856. Rau.scher was raised to the 
cardinalate in 1855. By 1 Jan., 1857, ecclesiastical 
courts, for which Rauscher composed the celebrated 
instructions (“Iiistructio pro indiciis ecclesiasticis”), 
were established in all the episcopal sees. Pro- 
vincial synods prescribed the special application of 
the Concordat to the individual dioceses. The de- 
crees of the Viennese Council of 1858, skilfully direct- 
ed by Rauscher and ratified by Rome, still .serve as 
an important form of clerical life and ecclesiastical 
activity. The sciences, both religioiLS and general, 
as well as the religious orders and as.sociations and art, 
flourished during the concordat era. Rauscher*.s 
magnanimity is revealed by his foundation of the 
Austrian hou.se for pilgrims at Jerusalem, thus giving 
the citizens of the Hapsburg Empire a home in the 
Holy Land. 

Up to this period Rauschcr's zeal had bc('n con- 
structive; after the unfortunate Au.striaii wars of 
1859-66, he found hims(;lf compelled to adopt! the 
defensives, since the blame for the defeats w;is most 
unjustifiably referred to tlie Concordat. The arch- 
bishops and prince-bishops are inemb(;rs of the House 
of Peers; thus, when the war on the Concordat opened 
in the Reichstag in 1861 and its revision was de- 
manded, Rauscher with the other episcopal members 
of the Upper House deliberated concerning an address 
to the emperor. When the Hou.se of Delegates de- 
mamlcd the removal of the religious orders from the 
penitentiaries, hospitals, and other state institutions, 
lie declared in the House of Peers: “Since 1859 no 
effort of artificial agitation has been spared to open 
a campaign against defenceless women, who ask of 
this earthly life only necessities, and serve their 
fellow-creatures in privations and discomforts. This 
unworthy agitation bears the stamp of hatred towards 
Christianity, but it has likewise in it something 
cowardly and ignoble, of which even one estranged 
from Christianity should be a.shamed.*^ In conse- 
quence of the events of 1866, the^jtorm against the 
Concordat and the Church broke out violently, and 
the Press :idded to its power. When the drafts of 
the new laws concerning marriage, the schools, and 
the interconfe.ssiorial relations, in respect to which 
points there were many gaps in the Concordat, came 
up for discussion in the House of Peers, Rauscher im- 
mediately arose and delivered his celebrated speech, 
on tte Concordat, urging harmony between the 
8i)iritual and seciilar powers. When the decrees had 
been .sanctioned, and the new laws had been vig- 
orously condemned by the pope, there arose great 
dissati.sfaction and turmoil. To demonstrate the 
illogical nature of this agitatibn Rauscher demanded ; 
“Is it not permissible for a pope to pronounce a law 
unjust? ftvery newspaper arrogates to itself the 
right of stigmatizing the injustice of all laws, which 
do not agree with its partisan views”. A little liter 


the pa.storal of Bishop Rudigier of Linz was seized, 
and the bishop himself subscq\iently condemned to 
fourteen days* imprisonment with costa; the pas- 
tonil was to be .suppres.s(Ml. However, Rau.scher im- 
mediately obtained from the emperor the annulment 
of the sentence and of the con.s(?quences which it 
entailed with respect to civil rights and relations. 

Still greatly excited, the Austrian bi.shops ])roceeded 
to the Vatican Council immediately after the raging 
fight about the Concordat. Rauscher regarded the 
assembly with the greatest hopes and is.sued two 
pastorals dealing with the council on 15 Nov., 1869. 
Pius IX appointed him to the important commission 
pro redpiendiSf which htid to investigate all motions 
submitted. At the first real 8C.ssion of the council 
(the General Congregation of 28 Dec.) he delivered 
the first addre.ss, and twice .spoke against the op- 
portuneness of a universal catechism; the needs and 
the degrees of culture of the individual peoples were 
too different. As to the question which finally most 
strongly stirred the minds of tho.se in and outside the 
council, that of the infallibility of the pope teaching 
ex cathedra, Rauscher w'as the leailcr of the bishops 
who combatted the expediency of the definition. 
Ilis work, “Olxservationes quaedam de infallibilitatis 
ccclesiaj subjccto’*, apfiearcd at Naples, and was re- 
printed at Vienna; the author lat(T explained that 
it “was especially intended to emphasize the fact that 
the propiosed dc^cision would afford parties hostile 
to the Church those subterfuges of which they were 
in need**. In the general debate Rauscher, who was 
ill, had his speech read by Bishop Hefele; it Lasted 
over an hour, and ends characteristically: “But 
always shall I adore the ways of the Lord**. Ho 
reix?atedly took part in the spijcial debates (S, 9, and 
15 June), and at the ballot in the General (Congrega- 
tion of 13 July he votiul non -placet. However, he 
did not sign the memorial of the fifty-five bishoiis 
of the minority to Pius IX on 17 July, believing he had 
done all that he should. On 17 July ho took leave of 
the pope, and later, as Archbishop of Vienna, pro- 
mulgated the doctrinal decrees of the Vatican Coun- 
cil. None of the violations of justice and abuses of 
power, which resulted in the complete suppression 
of the Papal States on 20 September, 1870, passed 
without Itauscher raising a protesting voice. In 
May, 1874, the law’s concerning tlie external legal 
position of the Catholic Churcli, the contributions 
to the religious funds, and the legal recognition of 
religious societies were issued (see Atj.stko-Hun- 
GAiUAN Monakciiy). With these law.s the religious 
legislation of Austria has found a temporary con- 
clusion. 

The term “providential personality**, so often 
misused, may be with complete justice afiplied to 
Cardinal Rauscher; he saved the monarchy the suf- 
ferings of a Kullurkarnpf. He was a true patriot. 
Au.stria*s greatness, powder, and glory were the 
guiding stars of his political activity. Daily he 
prayed: “Lord, let me not die before I have fulfilled 
the task with wiiich Thou hasf^ entrusted me’*. This 
moment was now come. On the eve of the Feast of 
St. Catherine of Alexandria, patroness of philosoph- 
ical studies?, he had alvvay.s received the Sacrament 
of Penance; on tlie eve of this feast in 1875 he also 
died. His body rests in Our Lady's Choir of the 
Stephanskirche before the steps of the altar. At the 
wall beneath the Rauscher window is his monument. 
The statue of the cardinal, representing him with 
his hands crossed over the breast and clothed in 
episcopal vestments, portrays his principal character- 
istic, charity. Besides the monument arc the pic- 
ture.s of his patron saints, Joseph and Othmar, wliile 
all is crowneil by a repre.sentation of the Risen 
Redeemer. 

Raubcuicb, Hirtenhricfe^ Predigten. Anreden (Vienna, 1858); 
Idem, Il j-tenbriefe, Reden, ^uschri/ten, new eJ., I-Il (Vienna, 
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1875). Ill (1889); WoLPsaRUBER, Cardinal Rauseher. Mil dem 
Portrdte Rauachera u. einem Facaimile aeiner Handachrift (Frei- 
burg, 1888). 

COLESTIN WOLPSGKUBER. 

Rsvallt, Antonio, missionary, b. in Italy, 1811; 
d. at St. Mary’s, Montana, U. S. A., 2 Oct., 1884. He 
entered the Society of J(?sus about 1833. With Fathers 
Vercruysse, Accolti, and Nobili, Brother Huybrechts, 
and six sisters of the Congregation of Notre Dame de 
Namur, he responded to Fatlier de Sinet’s appeal for 
the American mission in 1843, arriving at Fort Van- 
couver 5 Aug., 1844, after a voyage of eight months. 
Having made a short stay at the Mission of St. Paul 
on the Willamet (Champoeg, Oregon), where he miidc 
a study of the P^nglish language, and gave attention 
to the sick (being skilled in medicine in addition to his 
many other accomplishments), he joined Father 
Adrian Hoecken in the spring of 1845 at the mission 
of St. Ignatius, among the I^lispel (Pend d’Oreille), 
on the upper Columbia, Washington. After some time 
he was tran.sf erred to the Flathead Mi.ssion of St. 
Mary’s on Bitter Root River, western Montana, where 
he remained until the mission was temporarily aban- 
doned on account of the hostile Blackfect in 1850, 
when, in 1844, he assumed charge of the Sacred Heart 
Mission established by Father Nicholas Point among 
the Coeur d’Alencs (Skitswish) of Northern Idaho. 
Here he designed and supervised the building of a 
handsome church which, with its altar and beautiful 
statues, carved by himself, has been described by a 
traveller as “a credit to any civilized country”. 
Governor Stevens, who saw it in 1855, says in his 
official report: “The church was designed by the 
superior of the mission. Father Ravalli, a man of 
slall as an architect and, undoubtedly, judging from 
his well-thumbed books, of various accomplishments”. 
In the general outbreak led by the Yakima in 185(V-67 
his influence was largely instrumental in holding the 
northern tribes quiet. 

In 1866 Father Congiato, superior of the Rocky 
Mountain missions, established the old Mission of 
St. Mary’s on the Bitter Root, among the Flatheads, 
and among those appointed to the station was Father 
Ravalli, who had heen with it at its abandonment 
sixteen years before. Here he remained until his 
death. 

His finest eulogy comes from a Protestant historian: 
“Fifty years a Jesuit and forty years a missionary, one 
of the noblest men that ever laboured in the ranks of 
the Church in Montana, his fame stands very high 
in Montana, where a later generation knows more of 
him than even of Father de Smet” (Chittenden). 
(See also Flathead Indians; Kalisfel Indians; 
Missions, Catholic Indian, op the United States.) 

Chittenden and Hichauuhon, Life, Lellera and Travela of Fr, 
Pierre Jean de Smet (4 vols., New York, 1905); Shea, Catholic 
Miaaiona (New York, 1854); Stevens Report in Rept. of the 
Commiaaioner on Indian AJfaira for 1856 (Washington, 1850) ; 
also article Flathead in Clark, Indian Sign Language (Phila- 
delphia, 1885). James Mooney. 

Rayenna, AncHDidbESB op (Ravcnnatensis). — 
The city is the capital of a province in Romagna, cen- 
tral Italy, on the left of the Rivers Montonc and Ronco, 
the confluence of which is at Ravenna, not far from 
the mouths of the Po. The Corsini Canal, constructed 
by Clement XII in 1736, connects the city and the 
wet dock with Porto Corsini, on the Adriatic l^ea, 
which is now five miles away. Ravenna is situated 
on a vast alluvial plain, partly marshy. A pine grove 
that begins at a distance of two miles from the city', 
and extends as far as Cervia, was already famous in 
antiquity, when it extended to the north as far as 
Aquileia. This grove was greatly damaged by the 
winter of 1879-80, and also by a fire in 1905. The 
vast plains are cultivated by the intensive system; 
and the silk industry also flourishes there. 

In ancient times, and in the early Middle Ages, 


Ravenna was on the coast, the sea forming at this 
place a lagoon that is^ shown on the maps of the six- 
teenth century; the city itself was traversed in all 
directions and surrounded by natural streams and 
artificial canals, the most important of which was "the 
Augusta; so that Ravenna resembled Venice. Until 
the time of the first emperors, the houses were all built 
of wood, or on pile foundations. Its geographical 
position and the prehistoric objects that have been 
found at the city show Ravenna to be of ancient origin. 
It increased very much when the Umbrians and the 
Etruscans took refuge there at jfchc invasion of the 
Gauls, against whom it allied itself with Rome, at a 
date that cannot be established with precision, retain- 
ing its own city regulations. After the Social War, it 
obtainei^Uoman citizenship (88 b. c.) ; and having sided 
with Marius, Sulla deprived it of its autonomy, and 
annexed it to the province of Cisalpine Gaul. Befor(^ 
crossing the Rubicon, Cajsar stopped there, conceal- 
ing his designs under the apparent concern that he 
entertained for tlie creation of a school of gladiators. 
Augustus recognized the military importance of the 
city, protected, as it was, on the land side by water, 
ami he made it the second stiition of the imperial fleet, 
the first being Misciium, near Pozzuoli. 

Around the station of the fleet (clamds) there soon 
sprang up a city which took that name, and which con- 
sisted of the dockyards and of the houses of emj>loyee8 
connected with that place. Classis Wiis surrounded 
by walls of its own; and thereafter, the Via Cwmreaj 
which connected it wdth Ravenna, became flanked 
with houses on either side, giving rise to the suburb of 
Caisarea. Tiberius built a common wall around 
Ravenna and Classis. The chief public buildings 
were outside the Porta Aurea, among them the amphi- 
theatre, the temple of Apollo, a cirems, baths, and a 
manufactory of arms. Scarcely any of the buildings 
of that age are preserved, and the aquedu(;t of Trajan 
is completely covered by alluvial dej)osit8; the Porta 
Aurea was torn down in the sixteenth century; and 
all that remains of the buildings of Classis are the 
columns of a few temides, scattered al)Out in dilTerent 
churches of the city, while some of them were trans- 
ported to Venice; some sculptures are preserved in 
the museum (Augustus and his family), or scTve to 
adorn a few churches (San Giovanni in Fonte, San 
Vitale); there is a mosaic i)avement which is also of 
that period. Funereal monuments abound, especially 
of naval constructors; the most interesting one of 
them, in the collection of the Museum, is that of the 
Longidiena family. Thusnelda, widow of Arminius. 
and Marbod, King of the Marcornanni, were confined 
at Ravenna. In 404 this city became the imperial 
residence, Honorius preferring it to Milan, which was 
more exposed to the incursions of the barbarians and 
of Alaric, who was serving in the pay of the empire. 
At this time Ravenna was adorned with its most 
famous monuments, secular and sacred, the latter of 
which have been in great part preserved. Already 
about 380 Bishop Ursus had dedicated a splendid 
basilica to the Resurrection of Our Lord (called 
Anastasis in the Byzantine period); on its site the 
preseiR cathedral stands, entirely rcmo<lelled in the 
eighteenth century, the oidy remains of the ancient 
basilica being a few sculptures and mosaics, and two 
Sarcophagi, one of which is said to be that of St. 
Bartianus: there remaip only a few fragments of the 
ambo of the bishop Angellui? (sixteenth century). 

No vestige remains of the palaces of Honorius, of 
Ad Laurenlunif and of Galla Placidia (425-50). Of 
the churches that were erected under Honorius, there 
remains Santa Agata, a ^asilica of three naves, which 
in 1893 was restored to its ancient form; it possesses 
a notable ambo, and ancient columns, gan Pietro 
in Classis was torn down in the Sixteenth century, to 
make room for fortifications. Under Galla Placidia 
thefiB was built the Church of San Giovanni Evangel- 
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ista, which in the transformations that it underwent 
in the fourteenth century and; in 1747 lost all the 
mosaics with which it was adorned, preserving only 
its cplumns and its atrium; the Gothic portico dates 
from 1316. Of the Church of Santa Croce only one 
half remains. In the Church of San Giovanni Battista 
only the columns are ancient. Most important is the 
chapel of the archicpiscopal palace of San Pietro Cri^- 
logo, square in shape^ and possessing mosaics, of which 
the beardless Christ in the centre is notable. The mau- 
soleum of Galla Placidia, which is the Church dei Santi 
Nazario e Celso (440), contains the best mosaics of 
Ravenna. It is built in the shape of a T^atin cross, 
and has a cupola that is entirely in mosaics, represent- 
ing eight Apostles and symbolical figures of doves 
drinking from a vessel; the other four apostles arc 
represented on the vaults of the transverse arm; over 
the door is a representation of Christ as the Good 
Shepherd, young, beardless, with flowing hair, and 
surrounded bv sheep; opposite, there is a subject that 
is interpretcQ as representing St. Lawrence. There 
are three sarcophagi, but it is not known whose they 
were; the largest is said to have been that of Galla 
Placidia, and that her body was deposited there in a 
sitting position, clothed with the imperial mantle; 
in 1577, however, the contents of the sarcophagus 
were accidentally burned. 

Of the same period is San Giovanni in Fonte, which 
was the baptistery of the Catholics, dedicated by 
Archbishop Neon (449-52). It is believed that this 
church was built over the caUtlarium of a bath on the 
same site. It is of octagonal shape, with the interior 
walls and vault adorned with mosaics. In the centre 
of the cupola is the baptism of Christ, on a golden 
field, with a personification of the River Jordan; 
around are grouped the twelve Apostles on a blue field; 
and below are other figures, possibly of the pi*ophcts; 
there are also arabesques, etc. The marbles of the 
socle seem to have been taken from secular buildings. 
The art of this period has the merits of ancient art 
applied to Christian subjects, although its technic 
already begins to show decadence; for the rest it is 
still Roman, showing no traces of Oriental influence. 
The same is true of the artistic period inaugurated by 
Theodoric, King of the Goths. After the battle of 
Verona, Odoacer withdrew to Ravenna, where he 
withstood a siege of three years by Theodoric. The 
taking of Rimini, however, deprived Ravenna of 
supplies, and thereby compelled the latter city to 
capitulate. Archbishop Joanncs*.served as the peace 
m^iator (493^ Theodoric employed Roman archi- 
tects for the building of profane as well as sacred 
structures. It has been suggested that in his build- 
ings a Germanic influence may be perceivecL but 
this is without foundation, for even in the Gothic 
period Ravenna preserved its western Roman char- 
acter. Nothing remains of the palace that Theodoric 
built near San Apollinare Nuovo; what is called 
Palazzo di Teodorico to-day was jyi annex of the 
former, probably a barrack, and received its present 
form in the eighth century. Excavations are being • 
made there at the present time. 

The palace itself was sacked by the Byzantines in 
539, and thereafter it became the seat of the exarchs, 
and of the King of the Lombards. Charles the Great 
took away the columns of this palace to embellish 
with them his own palace at Aachen. The last tower 
that remained of the palace of Theodoric was de- 
stroyed in 1295. Theodoric also built the Basilica 
Herculis, baths, and several churches for the Arians, 
e. g. San Martino, V^hich is now called San Apollinare 
Nuovo, because the relics of San Apollinaris were 
transferred to that church in the ninth century. This 
church was^near the p^ace of Theodoric, and was the 
cathedral of the Ariaiis. Its apse and atrium under- 
went modernization at various times, but the mosaics 
of the lateral walls, twenty-four columns, and an am'bo 


are preserved. The mosaics of the right side represent 
a scheme of twenty-six saints going to receive their 
crowns, towards a group representing Christ, beard- 
less, enthroned amid four angels; which latter group 
is the best. This picture contains a schemaiflc repre- 
sentation of the palace of Theodoric. After the Gothic 
government haci passed away, this coini)osition was 
somewhat transformed, as is shown by some hands 
that remain near a column. On the left are the vir- 
gins moving from the city of Classis towards tlic 
group of the Maxlonna with the Bambino on her lap, 
and surrounded by four angels; on the two sides arc 
the lines of windows, between which arc mosaics 
representing sixteen saints (Doctors of the Church?) 
that have much more individuality than the figures 
already mentioned. On the third story are repre- 
sented twenty-six scenes of the life and passion of 
Christ, in which latter, however, the crucifixion is 
lacking; between each two scenes there is the image 
of a saint. In another part of the church there is a 
rough mosaic containing the portrait of the Emperor 
Justinian. 

The Church of Santo Spirito (formerly San Teo- 
doro) was the private church of the Arian bishops; 
near it is Santa Maria Cosrnedin, the baptistery of 
the Arians, the mosaics of which correspond to those 
of San Giovanni in Fonte; this baptistery also is an 
octagonal structure with a cupola. The Church of 
Sanr Andrea, winch was built by Theodoric, was de- 
stroyed by the Venetians in 1447. After the Byzan- 
tine conquest the Arian churches were consecrated 
by Archbishop Agncllus for Catholic worship. The 
mausoleum of Theodoric, a decagonal structure, cov- 
ered with a great monolith thirty-six feet in diameter, 
is the monument that reveals Roman art in its purest 
form, at once austere and graceful. In the Middle 
Ages the sarcophagus that was used as a church 
(Santa Maria della Rotonda) was removed, and there 
appeared in its place a Benedictine monastery. To 
Thcodoric’s patronage of the arts was due also the 
Churches of San Vitale, built by Archbishop Ecclesius 
(526-34), and San Apollinare in Classe, built by 
Archbishop Ursicinus (535-39) ; San Vitale, which is 
a work of the architect Julianus Argentarius, is an 
octagonal structure of nearly 114 feet in diameter, 
with an apse for the altar and prrabytery. In 1898 
it was restored to its original shape, there being pre- 
8erve<l however only th(j fresccKis of the cuf>()la, which 
are by Barozzi and others; between the iMglit columns 
that surround the central space there open eight 
niches of two stories, the upper one of which Wiis a 
tribune for women {mnlrorumim) . The columns, which 
are placed by pairs between 1-he single jiil asters, above 
and below, are embellished with exciuisitely beautiful 
capitals. The mosaics of the apse and the lateral 
walls are better than those of the epoch of Theodoric, 
although not equal to those of the period of the em- 
pire. In the apse is repre.sentcd a juvenile Christ, 
seated upon the orb, and surrounded by two angels, 
St. Vitahs, and the Archbishop hjcclosius: below to the 
right is represenfed the Empress Theodora witli her 
suite, and to the left Ju.stinian and his suite, there 
being in the latter the Archbishop Maximianus, in 
whose time (546-50) the mosaics were executed. 

Other representations are of Abraham extending 
hospitality to the three angels; the sacrifice of Isaac; 
the sacrifice of Abel; the Eucharistic Sacrifice (table 
with bread and wine), and the sacrifice of Mclchisedec 
(these have a dogmatic value) ; there are also repre- 
sentations of Moses, of the prophets, of the Apostles, 
and of other saints. Among the ancient sarcophagi, 
a notable one is that of the Exarch Isaac (641), in the 
Sancta Sanctorum, which must be a work of the fifth 
century, with representations of Daniel, of the adora- 
tion of the Magi, and of the resurrection of Lazarus. 
San Vitale, was the model of the palatine chapel of 
Charles the Great of Aachen. San Apollinare in 
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Olasso is a work of the same Julianus. This church, 
which is a basilica of three naves, divided by two lines 
of marble columns, has prescrvca its ancient structure 
better. The marble incrustations of the walls were 
removed <n 1449 by Sigismondo Malatesta. In the 
lateral naves there arc the sarcophagi of eight arch- 
bishops, nearly all of them with metrical inscriptions. 
The mosaics of the apse have been restored; they 
represent, around a cross on a blue background, the 
Transfiguration, the preaching of St. Apollinaris, the 
sacrifice of Abel; Abraham, Molchisedec, the Em- 
perors Constantine IV, Heraclcus, and Tiberius grant- 
ing privileges to the Archbishop Reparatus (671-77), 
and four arc the portraits of bishops. Pope Leo III 


ance of the pope, which happened again in 705 in 
the case of Pope John VI. When, by order of Leo 
the Isaurian the Exdrch Paulus wished to destroy 
the sacred images about the year 727, Ravenna re^ 
volted, and in the fighting that followed the Exarch 
himself was killed. Agnello tells of a battle between 
the Ravennese and the Greeks at a time that is 
not well defined. 

In 752 Aistulf. King of the Lombards, took 
Ravenna; then, however. Pope Stephen II (III) 
obtained the intervention of Pepin, and the exarchate 
was united to the dominions of the Holy See. There- 
after Ravenna and the exarchaHe were governed in 
the name of the pope by the archbishop, assisted by 
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restored the church, to which later there wa.s annoxeil 
a Camahlolosc monastery. 

Ravenna is to-day substantially as it wjus at the 
beginning of the Byzantine period: subsequent iigo.s 
have done nothing except to pass by, transforming, not 
always hajipily, the work of the fifth and sixth cen- 
turies. In 539 the city fell into the hands of BelLsa- 
rius, who, pretending to accept the crown of Italy 
offered to him by Vitiges, was allowed to enter the 
town; hut when the Goths attempted to retake it 
(548-550), it was held against them. At the close 
of the war, Ravenna became the seat of the Byzan- 
tine governor, and accordingly was better able than 
Rome to preserve its outward splendour. The 
Lombards attempted several times to take possession 
of the city; in 597 Faroald, Duke of Spoleto, suc- 
ceeded in taking Classe, but was driven from it two 
years later by the German Droctulf; the same oc- 
curred to Ariulfo in 592, and in 716 to Faroald II, 
the latter of whom was compelled to restore Classe 
by Liutprand, who in turn took possession of it 
726. liiutprand succeeded in taking Ravenna it- 
self in 731, not, however, without the assistance of a 
party in the toym that was averse to Byzantine 
domination. This aversion had already mani- 
fested itself in 692, when Constans II wished to take 
Pope Sergius to Constantinople; the militias of 
Ravenna and the Pentapolis hastened to the assist- 


three tribune.^ who w'^re elected by the people. Soon, 
however, the archbishops came to consider them- 
selves feudatories of the empire; and in fact in the 
confinnalion of their temporal power by Henry II 
and Barbaros.sa no mention is made of the sov- 
ereignty of the pope. The archbishops of Ravenna 
w^ere the most faithful supporters of tlu^ rights and 
policy of the emperors in Italy, while the emperors 
on diff<jrent occasions held their courts at Ravenna. 
In 1198, however, that city — where the communal 
institutions had f)ccn greatly developed — placed it- 
self at the head of the league of the cities of Romagna 
and of the Marches against the imperial power; 
and fonsequcmtly Innocent III was able cfisily to 
enforce the rights of the Holy See over Ravenna, 
which were ratified by Otto IV and Frederick II 
at periods when those princes needed the good will 
of the pope. In the war of 1218 the Guelph Pietro 
Traversari, having vanquwhed the faction of the 
Ubertini and Mainardi, Jeclared liimself Lord of 
Ravenna, and was succeeded by his son Paolo in 
1226. Paolo fought against Frederick II, who in 
1240 took the office of vodestd from Paolo^s son, also 
named Paolo. In 1248, however, the pope took 
Ravenna, and the Traversari returned^ to power; 
but in 1275 they were driven frtjm the city by Guido 
Novello da Polenta, who was made pc^etual captain. 

His son Lamberto (1297-1316) abolished the demo- 
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cratic government, and having died without children 
was succeeded by his cousin Ostasio 1 and Guido 
Novello, of whom the latter wari a lover of letters and 
of the arts; he received Dante with honours, and 
called to Ravenna Giotto, who painted the vault of 
San Giovanni Evangelista with frescos, while other 
artists who studied under him adorned with frescos 
Santa Maria in porta fuori (supposed portraits of 
Guido da Polenta, Dante, Chiara, and Francesco 
da Polenta), and Santa Chiara, founded by Chiara da 
Polenta in the thirteenth century. Dante died at 
Ravenna (1321) and was buried m the vestibule of 
the Church of San Francesco. His present mauso- 
leum was erected in 1482 by Bernardo Bembo. 
Ostasio, who had assassinated his own brother, the 
Archbishop Rinaldo, soon thereafter drovp from 
Ravenna Guido, who attempted in vain to return. 
Ostasio received from Louis the Brave and from 
Pope Benedict XII the title of vicar. Not less cruel 
than Ostasio was his son Bernardino (1345-59), 
against whom his own brothers conspired; they died, 
however, in the same prison of Cervia into which 
he had been treacherously thrown. A better ruler 
was Guido Lucio, who in his old age in 1389 w^ 
thrown into prison by his sons, where he ended his 
days. He was survived by his son Ostasio IV, who 
died in 1431. Ostasio V in 1438 was forced into an 
alliance with Duke Filippo Maria of Milan by that 
prince, on which account the Venetians invited him 
to Venice, where he soon learned that the annex- 
ation to Venice had been proclaimed at Ravenna. 
He died in a Franciscan convent, the victim of a 
mysterious assassination. The Venetians governed 
Ravenna by proweditori and podesld. In 1509 Julius 
II attempted to retake all of Romagna that was held 
by the Venetians, and sent the Duke of Urbino with 
an expedition. Ravenna wjis defended by the 
podestd Marcello and by the captain Zeno; but at 
the news of the defeat of Agnadcllo, the republic 
ordered the restoration of Ravenna to the Holy See. 

Three years later, in 1512. there took place near 
this city the disastrous battle in which the French 
defeated the allied Pontifical and Spanish troops. 
In 1527, notwithstanding their alliance with Clement 
VII, the Venetians occupied Ravenna and the 
Romagna, which, however, they were compelled to 
restore in 1529. The popes governed Ravenna 
through a cardinal legate. Of this period arc: 
the monument of the battle of 1512, erected in 1557 ; 
the tombs of Guidarello Guidiarelli, and Tullio 
Lombardo, in the Museo Nazionale; those of Luffo 
Numai and Tommaso Flamberti, in the Church of 
San Francesco (1509), and, above all, the church and 
the monastery of Santa Maria in Portu (1553), 
built on the site, and in part with the materials, of 
the Church of San Lorenzo in Cajsarca (fifth century); 
it has a Byzantine Madonna of the tenth century. 
Its construction was undertaken when the Regular 
Canons of Portu were obliged to leave Santa Maria 
in portu fuori; the church has thrc8 naves, and an 
octagonal cupola; the stalls of the choir are adorned 
with beautiful carvings, and the loggia of the garden 
of the annexed monastery is of very pure style, ^he 
facade dates from 1784. The city was adorned with 
princely palaces, more especially the work of the 
architects Danisi, Grossi, Morigia, and Zumaglini, 
while ^cold Rondinelli, at Santo Domingo, Cotig- 
-*nola, Luca I^unghi and his^ons, Guido Rcni, at the 
Duomo, and other painters adorned the churehes. 
Meanwhile, the public works were not neglected. 
Besides the fortificj¥tions already constructed by 
the Venetians, which were enlarged, there was dug 
in 1654 the Canale Panfilio (named in honour of 
Innocent X), by the Carrlinal legate Donghi, and, in 
the following century,* the Canale Corsini, works 
that were necessary not only to facilitate maritime 
commerce but to preserve the city from inundation 


in consequence of the raising of the beds of the rivere. 
In 1797 Ravenna became a part of the; Cispadan 
Republic, and later of the Cisalpine Republic. The 
Austrians took it from the French, who in turn drove 
the former from the city in 1800- 01. The ^)\vn w'as 
incorporated into the Kingdom of Italy, after which 
it was attacked again by the Austrians, and finally 
was restored to the pop(*. Provisional governnKMils 
were established in 1831, 1849, and 1859 ; am I in 
1860 the annexation of Ravenna to the Kingdom of 
Italy W'as declared. 

IKe academy of fine arts has some paintings 
by well-known miistcrs, mentioned above: San 
Romualdo, by 
Gucrcino; a col- 
lection of Byzan- 
tine and of Slav 
Madonnas, and 
sculptures by 
Canova and 
Thorwaldsen. The 
Museo Nazionale 
contains collec- 
tions of Etruscan, 

Greek, Roman, 
and Byzantine 
coinsand inscrip- 
tions, and also 
coins and in- 
scriptions of the 
Middle Ages; 
fragments of an- 
cient sculptures, 
and a bust of In- 
nocent X by 
Bernini. It oc- 
cupies the mon- 
astery of the 
Camaldolese of 
Classe, who moved 
into the city in 
1515. llie archi- 
episcopal palace 
also has a lapidary 
hall, ancient vest- 
ments, a Lenten 
calendar for the 
years 532 to 626, 
and a chiselled 
ivory throne of 
the sixth century, 
taken to Ravenna in 1001 by Ottone III, who re- 
ceived it from Pietro ()rscK)U), Doge of Venice. 

. According to local tradition, St. Peter himself 
founded the Church of Ravenna, and established as 
its first bishop St. Apollinaris, a native of Antioch, 
who according to the same tra<Ution sulTered martyr- 
dom under Nero; the acts of his martyrdom, however, 
have scarcely any historical value; th(;y were prob- 
ably written under the bishop AJauro (642-61), and 
intended, togethef with the alleged Apostolic origin 
of the See of Ravenna, to abet the autocratic aspira- 
tions of that bishop. However, in 1756 there was dis- 
covered near Classe a Christian cemetery in which 
there were found inscriptions that date from the 
second century; and in 1904 in Classe itself there was 
unearthed another graveyard, the upper layers of 
which date from the fifth century. It may be con- 
cluded, therefore, that Christianity was taken to 
Ravenna by sea. It is certain that St. Apollinaris 
was the first bishop, and that he sulTered martyrdom. 
According to the list of the bishops of Ravenna, 
handed dowm to our times by Agnellus (ninth cen- 
tury), who received it from the bishop Marianus 
(546-56), of w'hose accuracy there is no reason to 
doubt, Severus was the twelRh of the series; and as 
he is among those who signed at the Council of 
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Sardica (343), the epoch of St. Apollinaris may be 
establish^ as belonging to the beginning of the third 
century, or possibly to the last decades of the second 
century, when the Church, under Commodus, en- 
joyed a Aieasure of peace that was propitious to the 
development of hierarchical organization. Ravenna 
accordingly became a centre of Christianization for 
Emilia. The only martyr among its bishops was 
St. Apollinaris, whose martyrdom occurred, pos- 
sibly, under Septimius Severus. 

Other martyrs were St. Ursicinus, SS. Fusca and 
Maura, St. Vitalis (not the St. Vitalis of Rome), etc. 
Among the bishops, besides those already named, 
mention should be made of Joannes Angcloptes 
(430-33), so called because he had the gift of seeing 
his guardian angel; he obtained through Galla 
Placidia the title and the rights of metropolitan of the 
fourteen cities of Emilia and Flaminia. The arch- 
bishops, as in the past, continued to be confirmed and 
to be consecrated by the pope: St. Peter Chrysologus 
(433-49), formerly Deacon of Imola, was so con- 
firmed and consecrated. For the rest, the presence 
of the imperial court, and later, of that of the exarch, 
aroused in the minds of the archbishops a great sense 
of their dignity and a certain spirit of independence 
in regard to Rome; while the popes on the other hand 
were disposed to cede no measure of their rights, as 
was shown in the case of Simplicius, who threatened 
Joannes III with the forfeiture of the right to con- 
secrate his suffragans; in the case of Felix IV, in 
regard to the questions that arose between Bishop 
Ecclesius (521-34) and his clergy; and in the case of 
St. Gregory the Great, who was compelled to repress 
the excess of pomp of Archbishop Joannes V (575- 
595) and that of his clergy, and who, on account of 
those conditions^ at the death of Joannes, caused the 
election of Manniano (606), who had been a com- 
panion of the pope at the monastery of Sant’ Andrea, 
^e better to insure the subordination of the arch- 
bishops, the latter were forced to sign at the time of 
their consecration a declaration to that end (in- 
diada et cauHones)^ in which were written the chief 
duties and rights of those prelates. In connexion 
with this declaration, there arose differences of in- 
terpretation between Pope Vitalianus and Arch- 
bishop Maurus (648-71), which led to the schism, 
Maurus having sought and obtained the privilege 
of autonomy from the Emperor Constans II, who was 
a Monothefite, and therefore ready to humiliate the 
pope; even on his deathbed, Maurus exhorted his 
clergy not to subject themselves to the yoke of 
Rome; and accordingly Reparatus (671-77) did not 
go to Rome for his consecration. 

It is uncertain whether Reparatus or Theodorus 
(677-88)^ who also was consecrated by his suffragans, 
re-established the union with Rome. Theodorus 
adhered to the Roman Council of Agatho (680); 
for the rest, he was hated by his clergy for having 
suppressed many abuses among them. There fol- 
lowed St. Darniani^ (688-705); St. Felix (70^23), 
who at first also had aspirations^ to independence; 
but when Justinian II, having recovered the throne, 
sent a fleet to punish Ravenna for its complicity in 
his dethronement, as he believed, the archbishop 
was taken to Constantinople, blinded, and sent to 
Pontus, whence he was recalled by Philippicus 
Bardanes (712), Of the constancy of Ravenna 

r ’nst Iconoclasm, mention has already been made 
^e. Sergius (748-69) also had differences with 
the popes. Georgius (835-46) went to France in 
searcli of a grant of autonomy, but was imprisoned 
by the troops of Charles and Louis II, at war at that 
time with Lothair (835), and with difficulty was able 
to return to his country. Matters again became 
acute under Archbishop Joannes X (850-78), who, 
moreover, had displeased the clergy and people of 
his own see and his suffragan bishops by hiu overbear- 


ing acts, consecrating bishops against’ the pleasure 
of the people and the clergy, imposing heavy expenses 
upon his suffragans ih the visits that he made every 
other year, preventing his suffragans from com- 
municating directly with Rome, etc. Accordingly, 
he was cited to appear at Rome by Nicholas I; but 
Joannes having refused ■ to obey the summons, the 
pope went in person to Ravenna, where he became 
convinc^ of the general aversion to the archbishop, 
who, being then deprived of the protection of the 
emperor, was compelled to appear before the council 
(861), which reprimanded him. Later, however, he 
^ain intrigued against Nicholas, with the Bishops 
of Trier and Cologne. He was the founder of the 
Benedictine moniistery of Isola Palazziola. 

Romanus (878-88) also was disaffected to the Holy 
See ; J dhnnes XII (905) became Pope John X . Petrus 

VI (927-71) was obliged to protect the property of the 
Church in two synods; Gerbertus (998-99) became 
Pope Sylvester II; under Leo II (999-1001) the 
Ravennese grammarian Vilgardus was condemned for 
heresy; Amoldus (1014-19) was a brother of St. 
Henry II, who gave to the archbishops temporal 
sovereignty over Ravenna, Bologna, Imola, Faenza, 
and Cervia, without mentioning the sovereignty of the 
pope; of Archbishop Gebhardus (1027-44), St. Peter 
Damian says that he maintained himself unsullied in 
the general corruption of that day; Hunfredus (104^ 
1051) had been chancellor of Henry III: under him 
there arose the question of precedence between the 
bishops of Milan and Ravenna at the imperial court, 
which gave room to an altercation between the suites 
of those prelates at the coronation of Henry III. 
Hunfredus, like his successor, Enrico (1052-71), who 
had been vice-chancellor of Henry III, was of the 
imperial party, and opposed to the pope; Enrico 
favoured the cause of the antipope Cadalous. Gui- 
bertus, who was chancellor of Henry IV, caused him- 
self to be elected antipope, in opposition to Gregory 

VII (1080), by whom he had been excommunicated 
since 1076. At the beginning of the twelfth century 
the Blessed Petrus Onesti founded the Congregation 
of the Regular Canons of Santa Maria in Portu. 
Aiiselmus (1155-58), formerly Bishop of Havelberg, 
is famous for his legations to Constantinople and for 
his polemical works against the Greeks, (iuido da 
Biandrate (1158-69) favoured the schism of Barba- 
rossa, who was his protector. In the time of Gherardo 
(1170-90), there arose the question between the monks 
of Classe and those ^f San Martino in regard to the body 
of St. Apollinaris, which, the monks of San Martino 
claimed, had been transferred to their church for its 
safety against the incursions of the Saracens. 

Filippo Fontana (1251-70) preached the crusade 
against h^zzeiino. ^fter his death the see remained 
vacant for four years, until Gregory X appointed to 
it Bonifacio Fieschi (1274-94). St. Rinaldo Conco- 
reggi (1303-21) restored Christian life, and held six 
rovincial synods. Rinaldo da Polenta was killed 
y his own broKicr, Ostasio (1322), who then usurped 
the Lordship of Ravenna. Fortuniero Vaselli (1342- 
1347) mafie a crusade against the Ordelaffi of Forlf 
andrthe Manfredi of Faenza, and concluded a peace 
between Venice and Genoa. Pileo do Prata (1370-87), 
a man of stem doctrines, was made a cardinal by 
Urban VI, and sent as legate to Germany and Hungary, 
which countries he held in obedience to the Holy See. 
Cosmo Migliorati (1387) became in 1400 Pope Inno- 
cent tVII, and named as ffis successor at Ravenna his 
nephew, Giovanni Migliorati (1400-10), whom he 
m^e a cardinal. Roverella (l|45-76), later a cardi- 
nal, was a man of great learning, who was sent on 
various occasions as legate to England and elsewhere. 
Pietro Accolti (1524-32) had been professor of canon 
law at Pisa, and secretary Julius II. Benedetto 
Accolti (1532-49), a famous man of letters and his- 
itorian, was imprisoned under Paul III for unknown 
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reasons. An awakening of Christian life, such as had 
taken.: place on former occasions in Italy, was effected 
at this time at Ravenna. The pious priest Gerolamo 
Malusclli established tho congregation of secular 
priests of the Buon Gcsii (1531); while there ap- 
peared a lay oratory, and the Blessed Gentile, widow, 
and Margherita de^ Molli shone for their virtues. 
Cardinal Guilio della Rovcre (1565-78) acquired 

g reat merit by the ecclesiastical reforms he effected: 

e held many provincial and diocesan synods, and 
built the seminary. His work was continued by 
Cardinal Cristoforo Boncampagni (1578-1603), Pietro 
Aldobrandini (1604r-21), and Luigi Capponi (1621- 
1645), of whom the latter caused the paintings of the 
cathedral to be executed. Maffeo Farsetti (1727-41) 
restored the cathedral. In the revolutionary fu^ 
that broke out at Ravenna, Archbishop Antonio 
Codronchi displayed great firmness and prudence 
(1785-1826) . Cardinal Enrico Orfei (1860-70) was for 
two years prevented by the new Government from 
taking possession of his see. 

At the present time the suffragans of Ravenna arc 
Bertinoro, Cesena, Forli, Rimini, and Sarsina; 
Cervia was united to Ravenna in 1909. The eccle- 
siastical provinces of Bologna (1585), and Ferrara 
(1735), as well as Modena, until 1106 belonged to 
Ravenna. The archdiocese has (i4 parishes, with 
108,051 inhabitants, and 154 secular priests; 3 reli- 
gious houses for men, with 11 priests, and 10 religious 
houses for women; 1 educational institution for boys, 
under the Salesijins, and 6 for girls. 

Agnrllus, Liher Pontificalia Eea. Ravennatia, in Mione, 
P. L.t CVI; Mon. Germ. HiaL: Script, rer. Langohard.; Fabri, 
he aagre memorie di Ravenna (2 vols., Venice, l(i04); Tarlazzi, 
Memorie aacre di Ravenna (Ravenna, lS.'i2) ; AMAiiEai, In antia- 
tilum ravennalum chronolaxin C.i vols., Faenza, 178.3); Cafpri.- 
I.ETT1, Le Chicae d’ Italia, II; IjUTHEU, Rom und Ravenna, hia zum 
8. Jahrhunderl (1890); Herti, Ravenna nei primi ire se.coli della 
aua fondazione (Ravenna, 1877); Diehl, Ravenna (PariH, 190.3); 
Etude Hur V administration Bgzantine dana VExarchat de Ravenne 
(Paris, 18.SS); Rirci, Ravenna in Italia Artiatica (7th e<l., Ber- 
gamo, 1909); DOtsohke, Ravennatische Studien (I^ipzig, 1909); 
Goetz, Ravenna in Ucrilhmte Kunatataiien, n. 10 (Leipzig, 1901); 
Richter, Die Moaaiken von Ravenna (1878); Kurth, Die Wand- 
moaaiken von Ravenmi (1002); Golomann, Die ravennatiachen 
Sarknphage (lOOO) ; Gayet, Ijart bgzarUine d'aprha lea monuments 
de V Italic, III (Ravenna and Paris, 1907); Cardoni, Ravenna 
antVea (Faenza, 1879); Pasolini, Oli aUituti di Ravenna (Florence, 
1868); Fantuza, Storia di Ravenna (6 vols., Venice, 1801-04); 
Zattoni, II valore atorico della Paaaione di $. Apollinare in Riv. 
star. crit. delle acienze teologiche (1905, 1906). 

U. Benigni. 

Ravesteyn, Josre, b. about 1506, at Tielt, a 
small town in Flanders, hence often called Tiletanijb 
(JoDACUs). He studied philosophy at the College du 
Lys, in the University of Louvain, and in 1525 grad- 
uated fourth. He was appointed to teach philoso- 
phy in t.he same college, where he continued his 
course of theology, under the professors, Ruard 
Tapper and Joan Ij<5onardi, surnamed Hassclius. 
From 1540 to 1553 lie was president of the College 
of Houtorle, and associated with the Abb6 de Ste- 
Gertrude as guardian of the privileges of the univer- 
sity. In 1546 he became ordinary professor in the 
theological faculty and canon of the first rank in the 
collegiate chapter of St-Pierre. He was then only 
a licentiate in theology, but received the doctorate 
on 5 October following. On the recommendation of 
Charles Quint he was sent to the Council of Trent 
(1551) and took an active part in the pro])aratory 
work of Sessions XIII-XVI. Arrived at Trent in 
Sept., 1551, with his four colleagues from the Uni- 
versity of Louvain, he presented in Noveniber a 
memorandum “super articulis de sacramentia poen- 
itentisc et extremie^unctionis^. Later he drew up 
another on tho two articles concerning llie Mass. 
Called by Ferdinand I to the Obnference of Worms in 
1557, he accompanied Francois Sonnius and Martin 
Rythovius ^d there met three other theologians from 
the IjOW Countries: Jean Delphinus, Barth^lemy La- 
tomus, and P. Canisius. About 1558 he was maclc 


provost of Walcourt., in Namur. In 1561, on tho 
resumption of the work of the general council, he was 
proposed as a delegate, but failing health forced him 
to decline the honour. In 1559 ho succeeded Ruard 
Tapper! jis director of the nuns in the Imspital at 
Ijouvain, an office he filled till his death, 1570. 
Through personal merit Ravest,cyn was selected as 
rector of the university in 1545 and 1550. He was 
a pious and learned priest, zealous in teaching purity 
of doctrine. Through his efforts the teachings of the 
innovator Baius were censured by tho Spanish Uni- 
versities of Salamanca and Alcald, by the Faculty of 
Paris in 1560, and by Pius V in his Bull “Ex omnibus 
afflictionibus^’, 1 Oct., 1567. 

Ravesteyn^s works arc: “P^^pisiola Ven. Patri 
Laurentio Villavinccntio”, against Baianism; “De- 
monstratio roligionis chrislianae ex verbo Dei “ ; “ Con- 
fessionis, sivc doctrinac, quae nuper edita est a minis- 
tris qui in ecclesiam Antverpiensem irrepserunt et 
Augiistanae confessioni se iisscntiri profitentur suc- 
cincta confutation*; “Apologia Calliolicae confuta- 
tionis profanae illius et pestilentis confessionis, ^uam 
Antverpiensem appellant pscudoministri quidam, 
contra inancs cavillationcs Matthaei Flacci Ill 3 rricinn; 
“De Concordia gratiae ct liberi arbitrii’* ; “Epistolae 
tres Michaeli de Bay**; “Apologia seu defensio 
decretorum concilii Tridentini de sacramentia ad- 
versus censunw ct examen Martini Komnitii** in 
two pjirts. In this “ Apology which is his chief 
work, the author comments on, and brilliantly de- 
fends, tho dogmatic decrees of Sessions IV-VI, 
the doctrine concerning the Canon of the Scriptures, 
original sin and justification, the sacraments in 
general, baptism, confirmation, tho Eucliarist ^ a 
sacrament and as a sacrifice. He died before writing 
a third part, in which he intended to treat of the other 
sacraments. 

Paquot, Mimoirea pour aervir d Vhiatoire liiUraire dea Paya- 
Baa, XVI (Louvain, 1769), .306; de Ram, Mimoirca de I* Acatllmie 
Royale de Bruxelha, XIV (BtusmoIs, 1841); Foppbnh, Bibliotheca 
Belgica, II (Briissi'ls, 17.39), 770; HuHTer, Nomenclator litte- 
rarius, I (Inimbnick, 1802), 13. 

J. Forget. 

Ravignan, Gustave Xavier Lacroix de, French 
Jesuit, pulpit orator, and author, b. at Bayonne 
(Basses- Pyr6n(!ics), 1 Doc., 1795; d. at Paris, 26 
Feb., 1858. Sent quite young to Paris, ho studied 
in private boarding-schools, and for some time at- 
tended lectures at the Lyc(^e Bonaparte. He first 
thought of entering the diplomatic service but decided 
in 1813 for the law. On Napoloonns return from 
Elba, de Ravignan joined the Due d’Angouldmens 
Royal Volunti^crs and made the unsuccessful Spanish 
campaign, distinguishing himself under fire at Hdlette. 
He soon resigned his commission of lieutenant of 
cavalry and resumed his law studies. Called to the 
bar he was elected in 1817 a king’s counsel in 
the Paris circuit and in 1821 deputy attorney- 
general. He was becoming famous when in May, 
1822 he entered the Siilpiciaii seminary at I.ssy. This 
made a sensatioD, lu?ight.enod when on 2 November, 
he was received into the Jesuit novitiate at Mont- 
rouge. Here he laid the foundations of that lofty but 
practical spirituality, spirit of mortification and 
prayer, mastery over self, generosity, and zeal which 
ever marked him. After his noviceship, he studied 
theology and was ordained priest 25 July, 1828. 
Like Bourdalouc, de Ravignan prepared for the pulpit 
in a profcs.sor’s chair. For two years at St. Acheul 
near Amiens, for three more at Brieg, Switzerland, he 
taught dogmatic theology. While at Brieg and at 
Estavayer on the Lake of Neufchdtcl, he gave missions 
and retreats in the neighbouring country. His stir- 
ring Lenten course in the Cathedral of Amiens (1835), 
his succeiM at Paris in St. Thomas d’Aquin (1836), 
pointed him to Mgr de Qu^len as the logical successor 
of Lacordaire at Notre Dame. 
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On the Notre Dame conferences do Ravignan’s 
oratorical fame mainly rests [** Conferences du R. P. 
de Ravignan de la Compagnie do J^^sus” (ParL^^, 1860, 
4 vols., 5th cd., Paris, 1897);* ‘‘Conferences of Revd. 
Fr. de R&ivignan” (Lent of 1846), tr. Fotherston 
(London, 1847), cf. also, “The Catholic Pulpit” 
(London, 1849)]. The subjects treated were the end- 
less conflict of truth and error, God, man, the 
Divinity, Person, and Doctrine of Christ, the Church 
and its dogmas. Here the orator introduced a course 
of moral conferences, but returned to apologetics in a 
study of the relations between reason and faith. 
Reamng these conferences now, we find little, colour, 

imagination, or 
dramatic move- 
ment; we miss the 
compelling mag- 
netism of the 
speaker. De Ra- 
vignan was “Vir- 
tue preaching 
Truth”. His logic, 
the sc^rene author- 
ity of his affirma- 
tion, his unction, 
his power in repose, 
his noble pres- 
ence, his priestly 
zeal captivated, 
dominated his 
hearers. The 
men’s retreats 
begun by him, and 
in which he ex- 
celled, completed 
the work. Supe- 
rior of his brethren at Bordeaux (1837-42), at Paris 
(1848-51), then, as afterwards, he was preaching 
in almost every important city in France. He was 
heard also in Rome, in Belgium, and in London (1851) 
where he assistcnl Manning at his first Mass. Every- 
where he was winning souls. 

In 1843-45, public opinion led by Thiers, Cousin, 
Michelet, Libri, Quinet, B6rangcr, had set against 
the Jesuits. Some said they were working for the 
Bourbons, others, that they were too loyal to the 
House of Orleans. Montalembert, Dupanloup, Vati- 
mesnil, Beugnot, Barthelcmy defended them. De 
Ravignan, the foremost Jesuit in France, was accused 
of having left the order; at another time, of having 
made unworthy concessions to the Government. He 
easily cleared himself with his superior-general, Fr. 
Roothaan, and vindicated his order, its asceticism, its 
constitutions, its doctrines, its work, in a calm, logi- 
cal, but serenely eloquent book, “ De I’Existence et 
de ITnstitut des Jdsuites” (Paris, 1844; 9th ed., Paris, 
1879) ; tr. Scager (London, 1844) and Atchison (Lon- 
don, 1844). The book created a sensation, Roycr- 
Collard enthusiastically praising it. Twenty-five 
thousand copies were sold in one year, but the fight 
continued Through its agent, Pelbgrino Rossi, the 
Government of Loui3-PhiliT>pe asked (Gregory XVI to 
secularize the French Jesuits. The pope replied that 
to do so would bo a violation of the concordat and the 
constitution, that no crime was imputed to the order, 
that the French episcopate spoke well of it. Ho re- 
fused, although the Government and its agent tried 
to create a contrary impression. De Ravignan ad- 
vised a firm constitutional resistance, but Fr. Roothaan, 
to spare further embarnissment to the Holy Sec, with- 
out commanding, suggested that the French Jesuits 
might temporarily and partially disband. They did 
so, and for a few years, as a corporate body, ceased 
to exist in France. A painful controversy with Mgr 
Aflfre, the future martyr Archbishop of Paris, whose 
measures against the order in 1844 Gregory XVI was 
obliged to stop, was a ec^e trial to (le Ravignan. 
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Throughout he remained loyal to the Society, respect- 
ful but firm with the archbishop. Another trial 
awaited him. In the 'campaign for the Falloux Law 
(1850) for the liberty of education, though n^cogiiizing 
the shortcomings of the measure and trying to elimi- 
nate them, he urged the Catholics to unite and to use 
their opportunities. He was accused of disrupting 
their riinks, of being a blind follow(*r of de Falloux, 
Montalembert, and Dupanloup. lie was again 
triumphantly vindicated. 

Twice again de Ravignan came prominently be- 
fore the public. In 1S55 he preached the Lenten 
sermons at the Tuilcrics, before* Napoleon 111 and 
Empress Eugenie. Sickness had* undermined his 
strength, but he spoke with much of his old vigour, 
and with the same authority and unction. In 1847 
Cr6tinea^i-Joly had published his “Clement XIV 
ct les J6suitcs”. His strictures on . Clement XIV 
were severe and. unfair. In 1852 the learned Augus- 
tine Theiner had written his “Geschicht(^ des Pontifi- 
cats Clemens XIV”. In it Clement Xlll the de- 
fender of the Jesuits was attacked, Clement XIV, 
who suppressed them, wronged by injudicious flat- 
teries. At the request of Fr. Roothaan, de Ravignan 
wrote: “C16raent Xlll et Clement XIV” (Paris, 
1854, 2 vols). He endeavoured to put the facts in 
their true light. The literary merit of the work 
is not of the liighest, but the author writes with im- 
partiality and candour. The work of do Ravignan’s 
last years if not prominent or striking wius fertile 
in results. The confessional, direction of souls, re- 
treats and conferences for noble ladies, familiar talks 
to the poor, employed his zeal. Many thought him 
careless of his reputation, but though anxious to 
do well, he preferred to do good. Honours .sought 
him. Several tirru^s his name was mentioned for the 
Archiepiscoiial See of Paris, but faithful to his vows, 
he refused the honour. He preferred to work as a 
Bunple religious in every good cause. He championed 
the proclamation of the Dogma of the Immaculate 
Conception, supported P<^t<^tot and Gratry in the re- 
organization of the Frenith Oratory, and Muard in 
the formation of the Benedictine monastery of la 
Pierre-qui-Vire. After a two months’ sickness, t.im- 
derly watched by his friend, superior, and future 
biographer, de Ponlevoy, he died a saintly death. 
Bcrryer had knelt in tears at his bedside; Mgr Dupan- 
loup preached his funeral oration; thousands followed 
the remains of the “Apostle of Paris” to the grave. 

Besides the voluipes mentioned, de Ravignan did 
not publish anything of gnnit importance. The fol- 
lowing works have been gathered and edited since: 
“Entretiens Spirituels” etc. (Paris, 1859; 7th ed., 
Paris, 1881); “Suite des entretiens spirituels,” etc. 
(Paris, 1863, 2nd ed., 1871), tr. Ram, “Confenmccson 
the Spiritual Life” (London, 1873; 5th ed.. New York, 
1895); “La vie chrdtienne d’une dame dans le monde” 
(Paris, 1861, 5th ed., 1895); “ Fr. de Ravignan on 
Prayer” (Dublin, 189-); “Perishes ct Maxiines 
(Paris, 1911); cf. also articles in “L’Ami de la Re- 
ligion”, CXVI, CXXXIX to CLI, passim. 

De Dampibrrb, Le R. P. de Ravianan (PariH, 1858); Mullois, 
Vie dH R. P. de Ravignan (Paris, 1858) ; de Saint-Ai.bin, Notice 
hietorique sur le R. P. de Ravignan etc. (Paris, 1858); i>e Mirb- 
couBT, Ravignan (Paris, 1858) ; Pf)UjouLAT, Le H. P. de Ravignan, 
Sa Vie et ee/i (Euvrea (Paris, 18.58); db Ponlevoy, Vie du R. P. 
de Ravignan (2 vols., Paris, 1800; Ifith ed., 1907; tr. New York, 
1869), tho fullest and most authorittitive biography; Veuillot, 
MSlanges 2nd serios, IV (Piirls, 1860), 118; de M^rgeiue, 
Etudes IMtSrairea, no. XII (Pfijsvs, 186.5), 197-210; Laurentib,-. 
Milangoa (Paris, 1865), II, 254-7; Maynard, Jacques CH- 
tineau-Joly etc. (Paris, 187.5), 2.59-330; IWheut, Lettrea iniditea 
du R, P. de Ravignan A Mgr Dupanloup, 1840 -57 (Tours, 1899); 
Lbdos, Le Phre de Ravignan (Purls, 19(13) ; Rrownaon^a Quarterly 
Review, XVIII, 211; The Cntholir World, IX, 112; Hogg^e 
InatrucAor, VI, 2^7 •, New Eagfander, XXIX., 2^: Revue du Monde 
CathoHque, IV. 33; V, 280; VI. 388; XVI, 637; Le Correapon-^ 
dant, CXI. 1000; Drr Kalholik, LI I, 498; PrSria /fiatoriquea (1856, 
1858, 1869); de L^todrvillb, Le l\ tie RavignanSU sea contradic- 
teura etc. (Paris, 1838), 

% John C. Reville, 
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Rawes, Henry Augustus, Oblate of St. Charles, 
hymn^writer and preacher, t». at Easington near 
!Uurham, Englanch 11 Dec., 1826; d. at Brighton, 
24 April, 1885. Educated at the grammar school, 
H<Jughton-le-Spring, whore his father was head- 
master, and at Trinity Colleger Cambridge, where he 
proceeded B.A. in 1849 and M.A. 1852, Rawes en- 
tered the Anglican ministry, and after holding cura- 
cies at St. BotolpVs, Aldgate, and St. Bartholomew’s, 
Moor Lane, became warden of the House of Charity, 
Soho, 1854. In 1856 lie was received into the Catho- 
lic Church at Edinburgh by Fr. Ignatius Grant, S.J., 
and on Whit-Moifday, 1857, became one of the 
original members of the English Congregation of 
Oblates of St. Charles, founded at St. Mary of the 
Angels, Bayswatcr. Ordained priest in November, 
1857, Fr. Rawes took charge of the poor aistrict of 
the Potteries, Netting Hill, where he built the Church 
of St. Francis of Assisi. As Cardinal Wiseman bears 
witness, “this has been built entirely at the expense 
of Fr. Rawes, an Oblate, who has spent all his for- 
tune upon it” (Ijctter to Cardinal Barnab6 in 1860; 
cf. W. Ward, “Life and Times of Cju-dinal Wiseman”, 
II, 3.'54). After acting as prefect of studies in St. 
Charles’s College, Bayswatcr, for some years, and doing 
good work by his sermons and devotional writings, 
Rawes was created D.D. by Pius IX at the; in- 
stance of Cardinal Manning. At Whitsuntide, 1880. 
he became Superior of the Oblate Congregation, ana 
being re-elected in 1882 and 1884, continued to hold 
this ottico till his death. 

His sermons and devotional writings are strongly 
marked by a strain of mysticism which was already 
present in his early Anglican preaching. “Home- 
ward: a Talc of Redemption” O^rd cd., 1873) is an 
allegory somewhat in the vein of Bunyan, though 
illuminated by the light of Catholic theology. “The 
Beloved Disciple” (1872) is inspired by the devotion 
of which the author gave practical proof a few years 
later by founding a confraternity in honour of the 
Evangelist. In like inaniw^r, his deep personal de- 
votion to the Holy Ghost found expression not only 
in his writings but in the foundation of the Society 
of Servants of the Holy Ghost, which was subse- 
quently made an archconfraternity by Ijeo XIII. 
Among other smaller devotional works are : “ Sursum ; 
or, Sparks Flying Upward” (1864); “Septem; or. 
Seven Ways of Hearing Mass” (7th ed., 1869), and 
some original devotions for the Way of the Cross, 
published in 1877 with drawings ,l)y H. N. J. Westlake. 
His hymns, too little known nowadays, are remark- 
able for poetic beauty and deep religious devotion. 
Some of them appnarefl separately, but his best work 
is preserved in “Foregloams of the De.sircd” (3rd cd., 
1^1). When received into the Church he had pub- 
lished “The Lost Sheep, and other Poems”. Besides 
his original writings, Fr. Rawes translated the En- 
cyclical of Leo XIII on Catholic Philosophy and 
the treatises of St. Thomas xVquinas on the Blessed 
Sacrament and on the Lord’s Prayer. His volume 
of sermons, “God in His Works” (1872), shows that 
his poetic mysticism was compatible with a keen in- 
terest in modern scientific methods. And it imay be 
remarked that in like manner liis ultramontane con- 
servatism in mattem of theology and Biblical criticism 
did not hamper his warm sympathies with political 
Idberalisrn. Yet his learned discourses and high^ 
flown* poetic fancies were a curious counterpart to his 
quaint ways and the blunt, homely simplicity of his 
language. At the same time the tender sjiirit that 
speaks in some of^is hymns and prayers gives us a 
true knowledge of his kindly nature. 

COOPBR in Otet. Nat. Biog., s. Idem in Men of the Time 
(1884); GiLrx>w, Bibl. Diet. Eng. Cath., s. v. 

W. H. Kent. 
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Rawlins, Alexander, Venerable. See Wal- 
pole, Henry, Venerable. .» 
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Raymbault, Charles, missionary, b. in France, 
1602; entered the Society of Jesus at Rouen (1621); 
d. at Quebec,^ 1643. lie was procurator to the 
Canadian mission when he was called to Quebec 
(1637). When the time came (1640) to»givc mis- 
sionaries to the wandering tribes who frequently 
visited the Hurons, chiefly Nipissings and Algon- 
quins, living east and north of Lake Huron and on the 
banks and islands of the Ottawa, Raymbault was 
sent with Father Pijart to follow them. This mission 
offered greater hardships than that of the Hurons, 
Neutrals and Indians of the Tobacco Nation. The 
generosity and devotedness of the Jesuits soon bore 
fruits. W^hen the Saiitcux India.ns (1641) besought 
the “blaekrobcs” to visit thorn, Raymbault travelled, 
with the future martyr Jogues, as far jis the Sault 
Ste.. Marie on a voyage of exploration and with a 
view to a more permanent apostolate. 4''he mis.sion- 
aries, be.sides th(4r desire to conquer souls, were in- 
terested in the discovc^ry of the famous passage to the 
Western Sea. ^ Shortly after his return, Raymbault 
intended to join the Nipi.ssings in their winter quar- 
ters but he fell exhausted with fatigue, and was 
brought to Quebec, where he soon died, the first 
Jesuit who diecl in Canada. He was buried beside 
Champlain. According to the Relation of 1643. 
he wjus a man of great stature, of ordinary talent ana 
learning, of sound judgment, excellent heart, and 
experienced in temporal affairs. 

Rociikmovtkix, Les Jeauites et la Nouccllc-France (Paris, 
1896); Fkhla-Nij, Coars fVhinloire Ju Canada (Qiichfo, 1882); 
Tiiwaitks, ./esuit Relations and Allied Documenta ((Jlnvclanil, 
1896-1901). Lionel Lindsay. 

Raymond IV, op Saint-Gilles, Count of Toulouse 
and of Tripoli, b. about 1043; d. at Tripoli in 1105. 
He w.as the son of Raymond 111, Pons, and in 1088 
succeeded his brotlur, William IV, who had died 
without male issue. P’rom 1066 he had been Count 
of Rouergue, of Nlmos, and of Narbonne, thus be- 
coming one of the most powerful lords of southern 
France. In 1005 he received t,ho jiope. Urban II, 
on his own estates and took the Cross with en- 
thusiasm. vowing never to return to his own domiu- 
ion.s. Alter a pilgrimage to Chaise Di(9i, ho sot out 
in October, lOOii, entmsting the care of his dominions 
to his son Bertrand. His army was composed of 
Aouitanians and Proyengals, the iwpo’s legate, 
Aah(*mar of Monteil, Bishop of Lo Puy, accompany- 
ing him. He travci*sed Lombardy and jirococded to 
Constantinople through the valleys of the lOastern 
Alps. After many a successful combat with the half- 
barbarous Slavs who inhabited this region, he arrived 
at Durazzo, where he found letters from the Emperor 
Alexius inviting him to Constantinople. Raymond 
accepted, leaving his army, which in his absence 
pillaged the country, and wtia attacked by the im- 
perial troops. At Constant inople Raymond re- 
fused to swear allegiance to Al(\\ius, :is most of the 
crusading cliiefs had done. He afterwards took an 
active part in t,hc expedition against Jerusalem, and. 
notwithstanding his rivalry wi Ai Bohemond, exercisea 
a very groat influence on the course of events. Ho 
coukl not prevent Bohemond from taking Antioch 
in 1098, and out of spite against the Norman chief 
he became reconciled with the Emperor Alexius, to 
whom he restored the city of Loodicea (February. 
1099). After his rupture with Bohemond, Rayrnona 
directed the great bulk of the crusaders against 
Jenisalcm, and was actively engaged in the capture 
of the Holy City (8 July, 1099). He refused the 
title of king, and left Jerusalem to return to CJon- 
stantinople in 1100. He was chosen chief of a now 
army of crusaders, which was destroyed by the Turks 
in Asia Minor. Returning to Syria in 1102, he was 
imprisoned at Tarsus by Tancred, an<l, on being re- 
leased, seized Tripoli (1103), where he died two years 
later. •• , . 
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RatmoNo D'AoniLERa, Hiatoria Francorum eeperunt 

Jerusalem in Historiens OccHcniauz flea Croiaadea, 111, 235-300; 
Vaisbette, Hiatoire du Languedoc, II, 111; Cualandon, Eaaai 
ear U rkgne d' Alexia Comnbne (Paris, 1000;, 186-88, 205- 
12, 222-28; Br^hier, UEgliae el V Orient, Lea Croiaadea (Paris, 
1011 ). 

Louis Bh^hier. 

Raymond VI, Count OF Toulouse, b. 1156; d. 
1222; succeeded his father, Raymond V, in 1195. He 
was a debauched and sceptical prince, who successively 
put away three wives, taking as his fourth Jeanne, 
sister of Richard Occur de Lion. Loaded with all the 
benefits of the Church, he showed the greatest benev- 
olence to the heretical Cathares or Albigenses, whom 
his father had persecuted, refused to molest them, 
even allowing them to preach before him, and perhaps 
allied himself with their sect. His court was dissolute, 
and he took no notice of the reproof of the legate of 
Innocent III, Pierre de Castelnau, who finally excom- 
municated him in 1207. But shortly after, an equerry 
of the count having treasonably killed de Castelnau, 
Raymond was immediately deposed by the pope. 
Raymond, frightened into submission, expelled the 
heretics from his dominions, and on 18 June, 1209, in 
the presence of the pontifical legate,did public penance 
before the Church of St-Gilles. When the crusaders, 
assembled in the north of France, invaded Languedoc, 
Raymond took part in the Crusade and assisted at 
the sieges of Beziers and Carcassone in 1209. Return- 
ing to Toulouse, Raymond tried to elude his obliga- 
tions and was excommunicated by the Council of 
Avignon. He then went to Rome to clear himself of 
the murder of de Castelnau, and was received by 
Innocent III, but on his return found his estates 
entirely overrun by Simon de Montfort. In 1212 he 
held only Toulouse and Montauban. His brother-in- 
law, Peter, King of Aragon, came to his rescue, but 
was killed at the battle of Murat in 1213. In 1215 
Simon de Montfort besieged Toulouse and Narbonne. 
Instead of organizing resistance, Raymond had nego- 
tiated with the pontifical legates, who made him the 
most humiliating propositions. Deprived of his 
estates, he retired to England, later appearing at the 
Lateran Council (1215), where he sought to interest 
Innocent III in his favour. The pope, however, ceiled 
the estates of Raymond to Simon de Montfort, re- 
serving for his son only the Marquessates of Provence 
and Beaucaire. An exile in Aragon, Raymond VI 
reassembled his troops, and took Toulouse (7 Novem- 
ber, 1217), later defending it successfully against 
Simon de Montfort, who was killed 25 June, 1218. 
Before his death Raymond VI had wrested from 
Amaury de Montfort nearly all the conquests of his 
father. 

Raymond VII, Count op Toulouse, son of 
Raymond VI, b. at Beaucaire, 1197; d. at Milliaud, 
1249; had espoused a sister of the King of Aragon, 
and had assisted his father in the reconquest of his 
estates. In January, 1224, Amaury de Montfort. 
reduced to the sovereignty of Narbonne, concluded 
a treaty with him, but ceded his rights in the south 
to Louis VIII of France. In vain Raymond VII of- 
fered his obeisance to the assembly of Bourges in 
1226; a new Crusade was decided upon. Louis 
VIII seized Avignon and occupied Languedoc with- 
out resistance, but on his return to the north he died 
8 Nov., 1226, at Montpensicr. Raymond VII, prof- 
iting by the feebleness of Blanche of Castile, took 
several places from Imbert de Beaujeu, seneschal of 
the King of France. This success was of short dura- 
tion; in 1228 new bands of crusaders began to plunder 
the country of Toulouse, and soon Raymond lost 
nearly all his strongholds. He then asked peace from 
Blanche of Castile. After the conference of Meaux, 
Raymond returned to Paris, and on 12 April, 1229, in 
the Church of Notre Dame, did public penance and 
was released from his excommunication. He pledged 


himself to demolish the walls of Toulouse, and to 
give his daughter Jeanne in marriage to Alphonse of 
Poitiers, brother of Kfng Louis IX. Returning to 
Toulouse, Raymond VII kept his promises and ac- 
cepted the establishment of the Inquisition. In 
1234 he went to Rome, and received from the pope 
the restitution of the Marejuessate of Provence. In 
spite of his zeal in suppressing heresy, he was several 
times accused of favouring the massacre of the in- 
cmisitors. He allied himself with the Emperor 
Frederick II against the pope, then with the King of 
England, Henry HI. against Louis IX. The victory 
of the latter at Taillebourg causeel him to renew his 
oath of fealty. In 1247. as he was starting for Pales- 
tine with St. Louis, he died, leaving his estates to his 
daughter Jeanne. 

Lavibsb, V/ijt^oirc de France, III, 1, pp. 250,208; Molinier, 
Lea Sourcea de V Hiatoire de France, II (Paris, 1906), nos. 2144, 
24.55, 2476; Vaisbette, Hiatoire du iMnguedoc, VI (Paris, 
1749); Petit Dutaillib, Etude aur le rkgne de Louia VIII 
(Paris, 1894); Berqer, Hiatmre de Blanche de Castile (Paris, 
1895); GuaoENRERaER, A general history of the Christian Era, I 
(2nd revised ed., 8t. J.ouis, 1903), §548. 

Louis Br^hier. 

Raymond Lully (Ramon Lull), “Doctor Illumi- 
natus^^ philosopher, poet, and theologian, b. at Palma 
in Majorca, between 1232 and 1236; d. at Tunis, 29 
June, 1315. Probably a courtier at the court of King 
James of Aragon until thirty years of age, he then 
became a hermit and afterwards a tertiary of the 
Order of St. Francis. From that time he seemed to 
be inspired with extraordinary zeal for the conversion 
of the Mohammedan world. To this end he advo- 
cated the study of Oriental languages and the refu- 
tation of Arabian philosophy, especially that of 
Averroes. He founded a school for the members of 
hb community in Majorca, where special attention 
was given to Arabic and Chaldean. Later he tauglit 
in Paris. About 1291 he went to Tunis, preached to 
the Saracens, disputed with them in philosophy, and 
after another brief sojourn in Paris, returned to the 
East as a missionary. After undergoing many hard- 
ships ancl privations he returned to Eurc^pe in 1311 
for the purpose of laying before the Council of Vienna 
his plans for the (conversion of the Moors. Again 
in 1315 he set out for Tunis, where he was stoned to 
death by the Saracens. 

RaymoncFs literary activity was inspired by the 
same purpose as his missionary and eclucational ef- 
forts. In the numerous writings (about 300) which 
came from his facile pen, in Catalonian as well as in 
Latin, he strove to show the errors of Averroism and 
to expound Christian theology in such a manner that 
the Saraceas themselves could not fail to sec the truth. 
With the same purpose in view, he invented a me- 
chanical contrivance, a logical machine, in which the 
subjectiS and predicates of theological propositions 
were arranged in circles, squares, triangles, and other 
geometrical figures, so that by moving a lever, turn- 
ing a crank, or causing a wheel to revolve, the prop- 
ositions would arrange themselves in the affirma- 
tive or negative and thus prove themselves to be 
true. This device he called the Ars Generalia 
Ultimo or the Ars Magna^ and to the description and 
explanation of it he devoted his most important works. 
Underlying this scheme was a theoretical philosophy, 
or rather a theosophy, for the essential element m 
Raymond's methocl was the identification of theology 
with philosophy. The scholastics of the thirteenth 
century*maintamed that, while the two sciences agre^, 
BO that what is true in philosophy cannot be false in 
theology, or vice versa, they are. nevertheless, two 
distinct sciences, differing especially in that theology 
makes use of revelation**as a source, while philosophy 
relics on reason alone. 

The Arabians had completely separated them by 
maintaining the twofold standard of truth, according 
to (.vhich what is false in philosophy may be true ia 
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theolo^. Raymond^ carried on by his seal for the 
refutation of the Arabians, \^ent to the opposite 
extreme. He held that there is no distinction be- 
tween philosophy and theology, between reason and 
faith, so that even the highest mysteries may be 
proved by means of logical demonstration and the use 
of the Ars Magna, This of course removed all dis- 
tinction between natural and supernatural truth. 
Unlike Abelard's, however, Raymond's rationalism 
was of the mystic type: he taught expressly that, for 
the understanding of the highest truths, reason must 
be aided by faith; that once faith has flooded the 
soul with its radiance, reason, enlightened and 
strengthened by faiith, ^4s as capable of showing that 
there are three persons in one God as it is of proving 
that there cannot be three Gods". ** Relying on the 
grace of God", he writes, “I intend to prove the 
articles of faith by convincing reasons" ("Opera", 
Strasburg ed.. p. 966). On the other hand, he held 
that, althougn reason needs this Divine assistance, 
faith is just as much in need of reason; faith may de- 
ceive us unless reason guides it. He who relics on 
faith alone is like a blind man who, relying on the 
sense of touch, can sometimes find what he wants but 
often misses it; to be certain of finding his object, 
he needs sight as well as touch. So Raymond held 
that a man, in order to find out the truth about God, 
must bring reason to the task as well as faith. 

These principles were taken up by the followers of 
Raymond, known as Lullists, who for a time had so 
great an influence, especially in Spain, that they suc- 
ceeded in founding chairs at the Universities of Bar- 
celona and Valencia for the propagation of the doc- 
trines of the "Illuminated Doctor". The Church 
authorities, however, recognized the dangerous con- 
sequences which follow from the breaking down of the 
distinction between natural and supernatural truth. 
Consequently, in spite of his praiseworthy zeal and 
his crown of martyrdom, Raymond has not been 
canonized. His rationalistic mysticism was formally 
condemned by Gregory XI in 1376 and the con- 
demnation was renewed by Paul IV. Raymond's 
works were published in ten folio volumes at Mainz, 
1721-42. There are, besides, several editions of 
portions of his writings. His poems and popular 
treatises, written in Catalonian, had a very wide 
circulation in his own day, and their style has won 
him a high place in the history of medieval Spanish 
literature. The best known edition of the works in 
which he describes his logical n^chine is the Stras- 
burg edition of 1651. The "Riyista Lulliana", a 
periodical devoted to the exposition of Raymond's 
philosophy, was started at Barcelona in 1901. 

Ridgira. Originea de lafiloaofia de Ramdn Lullo (Madrid, 1809); 
Dunifi.g in Arch.f. Lilt. u. Kirehenoeach. (1888), 352; de Wulf, 
History of Medieval Phil., tr. Coffey (New York, 1900), 403 sqq.; 
Turner, History of Philosophy (Boston, 1903), 394 sqq. 

William Turner. 

• Raymond Martini, Dominican, theologian. Orien- 
talist, b. at Subirats, Catalonia, c. 1220; d. srfter 
July, 1284. In 1250 he was selected by his superiors 
to study Oriental languages, in 1264 became a mem- 
ber of the commission appointed by Jaime ^ of 
Aragon to censure the writings possessed by the 
Jews, and subsequently preached to the Moors in 
Spain and Tunis. Returning to Barcelona (1269) 
he successfully taught the Oriental languages and 
wrote against the Jews and Moors. His chief work, 
"Pugio Fidei Christianaj*' completed after ,1278, 
printed in Paris, 1651, and Leipzig, 1687, is written 

in Latin and Hebrew. It appeals to the Hebrew 
Scriptures and ancient rabbinical writings to prove 
the truth of Christianity against the Jews. The work, 
which clearly indicates that Raymond Martini was 
extremely well-read in Hebrew literature, is much 
valued on account of its citations from the Talmud 
and other sources, and has also been highly esteemed 


as a polemical source. It is not probable, however, 
that it was known and used by St. Thomas Aquinas. 
Martini's other works are the recently discovered 
"Explanatio siinboli apostolorurn ad institutionem 
fidelium edita", written about 1256, of which im- 
portant fragments were edited by Denifle, and two 

E oleinical works also antedating the "Pugio Fidei", 
ut both lost, "Sumn^a contra Alcoranum" and- 
" Capistrum Judaiorum " . 

QuAtif-Ecuard. Script. Ord. Prad., I, 396; Touron, Hist, 
des hommes Ulus, de VOrdre de St. Dorn., I, 489-504 ; Mandonnet, 
Siger de Brabant, I (Louvain, 1908), 47, 53, 315; II (Louvain, 
1911), 28-9; Douaih, Essai sur I* organisation des itudes dans 
Vordre des Frbres Pricheurs au treiziime et au quatorziime sikcle 
(Paris, 1884), 135-140; Jewish Encycl., VIII (Now York, 1906), 
351; Journal of Philology, XVI (1887), 131-52; Zeitachrift filr 
Hebr. Bibl. (1902-3). 

J. A. McHugh. 

Raymond Nonnatus, Saint (in Spanish San 
Ram6n), b. 1200 or 1204 at Portello in the Diocese 
of Urgel in Catalonia; d. at Cardona, 31 Aug., 1240. 
His feast is celebrated on 31 August. He is pictured 
in the habit of his order surrounded by ransomed 
slaves, with a padlock on his lips. He was taken 
from the womb of his mother after her death, hence 
his name. Of noble but poor family, he showed 
early traits of piety and great talent. His father or- 
dered him to tend a farm, but later gave him per- 
mission to take the habit with the Mercedarians at 
Barcelona, at the hands of the founder, St. Peter 
Nolasco. Raymond made such progress in the re- 
ligious life that he was soon considered worthy to 
succeed his master in the office of ransomer. He was 
sent to Algiers and liberated many captives. When 
money failed he gave himself as hostage. He was 
zealous in teaching the Christian religion and made 
many converts, which embittered the Mohammedan 
authorities. Raymond was subjected to all kinds 
of indignities and cruelty, was made to run the 
gauntlet, and was at last sentenced to impalement. 
The hope of a greater sum of money as ransom caused 
the governor to commute the sentence into imprison- 
ment. To prevent him from preaching Christ, his 
lips were pierced with a red-hot iron and closed with 
a padlock. After his arrival in Spain, in 1239, he was 
made a cardinal by Gregory IX. In the next year he 
was called to Rome by the pope, but came only as 
far as Cardona, about six miles from Barcelona, where 
he died. His body was brought to the chapel of St. 
Nicholas near his old farm. In 1657 his name was 
placed in the Roman martyrology by Alexander VII. 
He is invoked by women in labour and by persons 
falsely accused. The appendix to the Roman 
Ritual gives a formula for the blessing of water, in 
his honour, to be used by the sick, and another of 
candles. 

Butler, Lives of the Saints; Stadlgk, Heiligenlexicon; Gamb, 
Kirchengesch. von Spanien, III, 1; Ada SS., Auff. VI, 729. 

Francis Mershman. 

Raymond of Penafort, Saint, b. at Villafranca de 
Benadis, near Barcelona, in 1175; d. at Barcelona, 
6 Jan., 1275. Ife became prcifossor of canon law 
in 1195, and taught for fifteen years. He left Spain 
for Bologna in 1210 to complete his studies in canon 
law. He occupied a chair of canon law in the 
university for three years and published a treatise 
on ecclesiastical legislation which still exists in the 
Vatican library. Raymond was attracted to the 
Dominican Order by the preaching of Blessed Regi- 
nald, prior of the Dominicans of Bologna, and re- 
ceived the habit in the Donlinican Convent of Bar- 
celona, whither he had returned from Italy in 1222. 
At Barcelona he was co-founder with St. Peter 
Nolasco of the Order of Mercedarians. He also 
founded institutes at Barcelona and Tunis for the 
study of Oriental languages, to convert the Moors 
and Jews. At the request of his superiors Raymond 
publishedp the "Summa Qasuum", of which several 


V. 
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editions appeared in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. In 1229 Raymond was appointed theo- 
logian and penitentiary to the Cardinal Archbishop 
of Sabi ntL, John of Abbeville, and was summoned to 
Rome in ^230 by Gregory IX, who appointed him 
chaplain and grand penitentiary. The reputation 
of the saint for juridical science decided the pope to 
employ Raymond of Penafort's talents in re-arrang- 
ing and codifying the canons of the Church. He 
had to rewrite and condense decrees that had been 
multiplying for centuries, and which were contained 
in some twelve or fourteen collections already exist- 
ing. We learn from a Bull of Gregory IX to the Uni- 
versities of Paris and Bologna that many of the decrees 
in the collections were but repetitions of ones issued 
before, many contradicted what had been determined 
in previous decrees, and many on account of their 
great length led to endless confusion, while others 
had never been embodied in any collection and were 
of uncertain authority. 

The pope announced the new publication in a Bull 
directed to the doctors and students of Paris and 
Bologna in 1231, and commanded that the work of 
St. Raymond alone should be considered authorita- 
tive, and should alone be used in the schools. When 
Raymond completed his work the pope appointed 
liim Archbisho]3 of Tarragona, but the saint declined 
the honour. Having edited the Decretals he re- 
turned to Spain. He was not allowed to remain long 
in seclusion, as he wjis elected General of the Order 
in 1238; but he resigned two years later. During his 
tenure of office he published a revised edition of the 
Dominican Constitutions, and it was at his request 
that St. Thomas wrote the ^^Summa contra Gentes'*. 
St. Raymond was canonized by Clement VIII in 
IGOl. His *‘Summa de Poenitentia et Matrimonio” 
is s<^id to be the first work of its kind. His feast is 
23 Jan. 

Monumenta Hislorim Ord. Praid., V, iv; Bullartum Ord. Prod.; 
Penia, Vita S. Raymundi; Moutier, HUL dea Mattrea Ginirauz 
(Paris, 1903); Finkb, Aeta Aragonenain, II (1008), 902-4; 
QuAtiv-Eciiard, Script. Ord, Prted.; BAms, Raymundiana 
(1901). 

Michael. M. O’Kanb. 

Raymond of Sabunde (Sabonob, Sbbon, Sb- 
BBYDB, etc.), b. at Barcelona, Spain, towards the end 
of the fourteenth century; d. 1432. From 1430 to 
his death he taught theolo^, philosophy, and medi- 
cine at the University of Toulouse. Apparently, 
he wrote several works on theology and philosophy, 
only one of which remains, ‘‘Theologia Naturalis”. 
It was first written in Spanish, translated into French 
by Montaigne (Paris, 1569) and into Latin at various 
times (e. g. Deventer, 1487; Strasburg, 1496; Paris, 
1509; Venice, 1581, etc.). Montaigne bears witness 
to the extraordinary popularity which the work en- 
joyed in his day. It represents a phase of decadent 
Scholasticism, and is a defence of a point of view 
which is subversive of the fundamental principle of 
the Scholastic method. The Schoolmen of the thir- 
teenth century, whilfe holding thatr.there can be no 
contradiction between theology and philosophy, 
maintain that the two sciences are distinct. Ray- 
mond breaks down the distinction by teaching a 
kind of theosophy, the doctrine, namely that, as man 
is a connecting link between the natural and the 
supernatural, it is possible by a study of human na- 
ture to arrive at a knowledge even of the most pro- 
found mysteries of Faith. The tendency of his 
thought is similar to that of the rationalistic theos- 
ophy of Raymond Lully (q. v.). 

De Witep, History of Mfulieval Philosophy, tr. Coffey (New 
York, 1909), 4.55 aq.; .StOckl, Oesch, der Phil, des Mittelalters, 
II (Mainz, 1865). 105 sq. 

WiTuLiAM Turner. 

Raynaldi (Rinaldi), Odorigo, Oratorian, b. at 
Treviso in 1595; d. at Rome, 22 January, 1-671. Of 


• / 


patrician birth, he studied at Parma and Padua, 
mined the Oratorians Rome, and, distinguished for 
his piety, beneficence, and scholarship, was twice 
elected superior general of his congregation. He was 
entrusted with the continuation of the annals of Ba- 
ronius and, after the publication of the first volume, 
was offered the direction of the Vatican Library by 
Innocent X, which honour he declined. His contin- 
uation of Baronius extends from 1198 to 1565 and 
was published at Rome, 1646-77. He was the ablest 
continuator of the great historian. Although his 
work is marred here and there by inaccurate chron- 
ological data and lack of criticism, the numerous 
original documents which it reproduces render it very 
valuable. Raynaldi also published excerpts in Latin 
and Italmn both from the work of Baronius and his 
own continuation of it. 

Manbi in Baronius^Theiner, pp. iii-viii; Annates Eccles., XX 
(Bar-le-Duc, 1870), 3-8. 

N. A. Weber. 

Raynaud, Th^ophilb, theologian and writer, b. 
at Sospello near Nice, 15 Nov., 1583; d. at Lyons, 
31 Oct., 1663. He entered the Society of Jesus, 21 
Novemoer, 1602, taught grammar and humanities at 
Avignon, philosophy and theology at Lyons and for 
a time at Rome, lie was very zealous for souls, a 
theologian of broad erudition, and a writer of great 
fertility, having produced ninety-two separate works, 
covering almost the entire field of theology. His 
style, however, is often prolix and sometimes obscure, 
whilst in his controversial writings he indulges in 
satire and invective. His collected works, revised 
by himself shortly before his death, were published 
under the direction of his confrere, Fr. John Bertet, 
in nineteen volumes (Lyons, 1665). A twentieth 
volume, entitled **Th. Raynaudi Apopompieus^' (i. e. 
the scapegoat), containing a number of writings 
which the author had purposely excluded from the 
collection, was published by an anonymous editor a 
few years later (Cracow, 1669); this volume was con- 
demned by the Congregation of the Index. The main 
titles alone of the '‘Opera” arc given, to show the 
nature and extent of his writings: I. “Theologia 
Patnim: Christus Deus Homo”; 11. “Do Attributis 
Christi”; HI. “Moralis dlsciplina”; IV. “De vir- 
tutibus et vitiis”; V. “Theologia naturalis”; VI. 
“Opuscula eucharistica”; VII. “Marialia”; VIII- 
IX. “Hagiologium”; X. “Pontificia”; XI. “Critica 
sacra”; XII. “Miscella sacra”; XIII. “Miscella 
philologica”; XIV. f‘Moralia”; XV-XVI. “Hetero- 
clitaspiritualia”; XVII. “Ascetica”; XVIII. “Polcm- 
ica”. XIX contains general indices. 

Weibb in Michaud, Biog. Universelle, XXXVII (Paiia, 1824); 
Hurtek, Nomenclator Literarius, I (Innubrunk, 1892), 404 aqq.; 
SOMMBRVOQEL, Bibl. de la C. de J., VI (BrussRls, 1895). 

Edward C. Pdillips. 

Raynouard, FRANgois-JusTE-MARiE, a French 
poet, dramatist, and philologist, b. at Brignoles, 
Var, 8 September, 1761; d. at Passy, 27 October, 
1836. He studied law at Aix and, on being admitted 
to the bar, practised there. When the Revolution 
broke out, he showed at first a great enthusiasm for 
liberty and was elected to the Legislative Assembly, 
where he sided with the Girondins. He soon aban- 
doned the new ideas. During the Terror, he was 
arrested and imprisoned at the Abbaye. Being 
freed after the ninth Thermidor, he returned to his 
native citv and obtained great success as hn at- 
torney-at-law. In his leisure hours, he indulged in 
writing poems, “ Socrate au temple d' Aglaure ” (1802), 
and tragedies, “Eldonore <le .Bavi^re” and “Les 
templiers”, which were played in 1805 by special 
command of NapoleoYi. Their success caused him 
to be elected to the French Academy in 1807. From 
1806 to 1814, he was a member of the ^Legislature. 
After Napoleon’s downfall, he retired from politics 
afid devoted his time to literature and a comparative 
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study of languages. He was one of the pioneers of 
Romance philology and made a lasting reputation 
by his researches on the troubadours, although his 
conclusions now seem hasty and often mere con- 
jectures. He was admitted to the Academy of In- 
scriptions and Belles-Lettres in 1815. His chief 
works besides the dramas above mentioned are the 
tragedy “I^es 6tats de Blois” (1809), and a few others 

never produced on 
the stage: ‘*Caton 
d’Utique”, “Don 
Carlos”, “D6- 
bora”, “Charles 
I” “Jeanne d*Arc 
dOrldans”; var- 
ious contributions 
to Romance philol- 
ofiy • ‘ ‘ Recherches 
sur Tantiquitd de 
la langue romaiie 
(Paris, 1816); 
“Elements de la 
grarnmaire de la 
langue romane” 
(Paris, 1816); “La 
grarnmaire des 
troubadours'' 
(1816); “Des trou- 
badours et les cours 
d'amoiir” (1817); 
“Grarnmaire com- 
paree des langiies de 1' Europe latine dans leurs 
rapports avec la langue des troubadours” (1821); 
“Choix des pochsies originales des troubadours” 
(Paris, 1821); “Lexique do la langue des trouba- 
dours” (Paris, 1821); “Nouveau choix des poesies 
originales des troubadours” (Paris, 1886-44). 

Jlili.iun, La po^sie fran^'iise d I'Spoque, impiriale (Parii*, 18H); 
Mkiii.kt, Tableau de la litl. frnnq. de tS()0 d 1S1.5 IS7S); 

CiiUKi., flint, de la Htt. frant;.. Ill (1883); Aluf.kt. ffiid. de la 
lilt, sous la Revolution, V Empire el la Restauration (Parin, 1891). 

Loins N. DKnAMAiuiE. 

Reading Abbey, Surrey, England, was founded by 
Henry I in 1121, who built it, writes William of 
Malmesbury, “between the rivers Kennet and Thames, 
in a spot calculatefl for the reception of almost all who 
might have? occasion to travel to the most populous 
cities of England, where he placed monks of thcCluniac 
Order, who are to this day a noble pattern of holiness 
and an example of unwearied anti delightful hospital- 
ity”. The foundation charter dw!larea that the new 
monastery takes t he place of three others, Reading, 
Cholsey, and Ijeominster; dedicates it to the Hlesseil 
Virgin and St. John the Evangelist; accords it every 
civil privilege conceded to royal monasteries, and in- 
structs the abbot to employ the alms at his dis]X)sal 
for “the entertainment of the poor, pilgrims, and 
guests”. The first abbot was Hugues de Boves, late 
Prior of St. Pancras, I^ewes, afterwards Archbishop of 
Rouen. From the beginning it was^in independent 
English abbey, which, whilst retaining the Cluniac 
observance, elected its own abbots, paid no impost to 
the mother-house, was exempt from Cluniac visitar 
tion, and never acknowledged the jurisdiction of the 
General Chapter or Abbot of Cluny. Hence, though 
it h.'is been described as a Cluniac establishment in 
ancient documents, even in papal letters of so late a 
date as. 1309, it was never aiik“ alien ” house, and Cluny 
can only claim the credit of having set it going* with 
monks and monastic customs. 

The abbey precinctc covered about thirtv acres and 
were surrounded on three sides^by a great wall with 
four embattled gateways, one of which, the western 
or compter pate, served as the town prison. It was 
entered through an inner gatehouse (existing, restored 
by Sir G. Scott in 1861) wherein the abbot held hia 
manorial court. The church, consecrated by St: 
XII.~43 • . 
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Thomas a Becket in 1164, was 450 feet long and 95 feet 
broad, with transepts (200 ft.), a Lady-chapcl (75 by 
50 ft.) built in 1314, and a square central tower with 
spire. The monastic buildings were on the ^xmo scale, 
and the chapter-house, an apsidal, vaulteci hall (79 by 
42 ft.), was frequently used as a national council 
chamber, where Parliament sat, and many synods and 
ecclesiastical councils were held. There was a Icpor^ 
hospital, closed in 1413 for lack of inmates. Thcl 
hospitium had a guest hall (120 ft.), a dormitory 
(200 ft.) and provision for twenty-six poor pensioners. 
Part of the building (the dormitory) still exists and 
for many years was in use as the Royal Grammar 
School of King Henry VII. The abbot was mitred 
(1288), a feudal baron, had a scat in Parliament, his 
own mint, the rectorship of the three Reading parislies 
and the rents of a number of churches and granges. 
His chief country-seat was Bere Court, Pangbourne. 
His officials and servants were some forty, at a time 
when their number had been cut down for the sake of 
economy. Three priories (cells) were under his juris- 
diction, I^ominster (Herefordshire) in England, Rin- 
delgros, and May in Scotland (afterwards resigned 
into the hands of the Bishop of Aberdeen). At the 
dissolution the revenues were valued at £2116 38. 
9 lid. The last abbot was Blessed Hugh Cook, alias 
Faringdon. After serving as a royal palace during 
some reigns, the buildings were stripped of their 
carved and dressed stonework for the repairing and 
building of churches, bridges, and the like, and not 
much more than the core of some of the walls, huge 
maases of flint-concrete, is left to preserve the memory 
of the great abbey which Henry 1 designed as the 
monument of his piety and where his body and that 
of his son were buried. The chief spiritual treasures 
of the abbey were the hand of St. James the Apostle 
(now in the sacristy of St. Peter's, Mario w-on- 
Thames), presented by Henry I, and the skull of St. 
Philip, given by King John. 

HurNBR, A fioatolatus Benedictinorum, 152; Hurry, Reading 
Abbey (lAinclon, 1001); Duuoalr, Monasticon Anglicanum, IV 
(London, 1846). 

J. C. Almond. 

Realism. Sec Nominalism, Realism, Concep- 
tualism. 

Real Presence, The. See Eucharist. 

Reason. — General Meanino.s. — Both in ordinary 
life and in philosophical discussions the term reason is 
of frequent occurrence in different significations. 
Etymologically the word comes to us, through the 
French, from the Latin ratiOj which is originally the 
functional noun of the verb rear, “ I think” (i. e. I pro- 
pose a res to my mind). According to Donaldson, 
res=h-ra-is, a derivative from hir=x^lp (hand) ; hence 
res is “that which is handled”, and means an object 
of thought, in accordance with that practical tendency 
of the Roman mind which treated all realities sm 
palpable. RatiOy in opposition to res, denotes the 
mode or act of thinking; by extension it comes to 
de.signate on the*one hand the faculty of thinking 
and on the other the formal element of thought, such 
as plan, account, ground, etc. This wide use of the 
word reason to denote the cognitive faculty (cspociall}" 
when dealing with intrinsic evidence, as opposed to 
authority) is still the cominonest. The word has been 
used ih this sense in a definition of the Vatican Council 
(Denzinger,. “Enchiridion”, 11th ed., Freiburg, 1911, 
nn. 1785^); but already in Aristotle we have a clear 
distinction between intellect (roCi), as the intuitive 
faculty, and reason (XAyoj), as the discursive or infer- 
ential faculty. This distinction was maintained by 
the Schoolmen. Yet. since Kant, the word reason 
has been used to shelter a bewildering chaos of no- 
tions. Besides using reason (Vemunft) as distin- 
leaishcd from the f acuities of conception (Verstand) and 
jxidgmentXUrieilskrafOf K&nt employed the word in a 
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transcendental sense as the function of subsuming 
under the unity of the ideas the concepts and rules 
of the understanding. Subsequent German phil- 
osophei-s, «a3 Schopenhauer complained, ‘ ‘tried, with 
shameless audacity, to smuggle in umler this name an 
entirely spurious faculty of iiiimcdiatc, metaphysical 
so-called super-sensuous knowledge”. 

Discursive Tuixking. — In its general sense, there- 
fore, reason may be attributed to God, and an angel 
may be called rational. But in its narrower meaning, 
reason is man’s differentia^ at once his necessity and 
his privilege; that by which he is “a little U\ss than 
the angels”, and that by which he excels the brutes. 
Reasoning, :is St. Thomas says, is a defect of intellect. 
True, in certain acts our mind functions as intcdloct; 
there are immediate truths (d/Aca-a) and first principles 
(dpxttf) which we intuite or grasp with our intellect; 
and in such verities there can be no deception or 
error. On this point the Scholastic system may be 
said to be absolutely intellectualist or noocentric. 
The meanest intellect is, to use an expression of St. 
Augustine, capax Dei, Within a certain region our 
cognitive faculties are absolutelv infallible. Yet the 
Scholastics also unanimously hold that man’s specific 
mark is ratiocination or discursus. Some indeed, like 
St. Augustine (who was intent on his analogy betwe^en 
logos in man and in the Blessed Trinity), insist on the 
intuitional aspect of our mental operations, and pass 
over the actual process as a whole. Yet none denied 
that in this life our knowledge is a thing of shreds and 
patches, laboriously woven from the threads of sense. 
It is only in palria^ for instance, that God’s exist- 
ence will be to us as self-evident as the principle of 
contradiction is now. The beatific vision will, in fact, 
be not only as evident, but also as immediate as our 
present intuition of personal consciou.sncss. But then 
we shall be on a lev<d with the angels, who are sub- 
sistent intelli^rences or pure intuitives. An angel, in 
»S(;hohistic philo.sophy, is practically the equivalent of 
voOf {intellectuSj intellegentia) when used by such writers 
as Aristotle, Porphyry, Plotinus, or Pseudo-Dionysius, 
to denote not a faculty, but a spe(;ies of being. 

Opposed to this ideal intellection, so characteristic 
of iScholostic angclology, is our actual human experi- 
ence, which is a yiyvbuevov^ a coming to be. Man is 
rational in the sense that he is a being wlio arrives at 
conclusions from premises. Our intellectual life is a 
process, a voyage of discovery; our knowledge is not 
a static ready-made whole; it is rather an organism 
instinct with life and growth. Each new conclusion 
becomes the basis of further inference. Hence, too, 
the word reason is used to signify a premise or ground 
of knowledge, as distinguished from a cause or real 
ground. So important is this distinction that one may 
say herein lies the nucleus of all philosophy. The task 
of the philosopher is to distinguish the a priori of logic 
form from the a priori of time; and that this task is a 
difficult one is testified by the existence of the many 
systems of psychologism and evolutionism. Reason- 
ing, therefore, mustebe asserted to be a process sui 
generis. This is perhaps the best anSwer to give to the 
question, so much discussed by the old logicians, as to 
what kind of causative influence the premises exert 
on the conclusion. We can only say, they validate it, 
they are its warrant. For, inference is not a mere 
succession in time; it is a nexiis thought-of, not merely 
an association between thoughts. An irrational con- 
clusion or a misleading association is as much a fact 
and a result as a correct conclusion; the existence of 
the latter is explained only by its logical parentage. 
Hence the futility of trying to account complotely for 
the existence of a human thought — ^the conclusion of 
a train of reasoning — simply by the accompanying 
sense-data and psychological associations. The ques- 
tion of validity is prior to all problems of genesis; for 
rational knowledge can never be the product of irra- 
tional conditions. ^ ^ 


Allowing then the indefinability of ratiocination, we 
may proceed to ask i& inference is homogeneous ; in 
other words, are there different forms of reasoning? 
This raises the difficult question as to whether deduc- 
tion and induction arc ultimately irreducible mod^ of 
reasoning. The issue is usually confused by a very 
narrow definition of the syllogism, which has to be 
fitted into the word-grooves prescribed by syntax. 
But if, developing Aristotle’s thought, we regard a 
syllogism os the unit of reasoning, then we may define 
it as the inference of a relation between A and C from 
a relation of A to B compounded with a relation of 
B to C. As an illustralron we might instance Mill’s 
famous example of the village matron’s inference. 
Mill calls it reasoning from particulars by analogy; 
but it can easily be seen to be a syllogism; this drug 
(A) cured my Lu(^y (B), who had the same sickness as 
this neighbour’s child (C), and hence will cure this 
child (C). All reasoning seems to consist in such unit 
steps, and it s(^ems misleading to talk of inference 
vi materiw; material and formal arc relative terms. 

Phyoiiolocjy of Reasoning. — There is an impor- 
tant sense, however, in which the. epithet “material” 
has been applied to reasoning, to denote illation in 
which the relational formality has not yet been dis- 
sected out. Thci same laws of thought rule the 
philosopher’s reasoning and the peasant’s, but the 
latter’s conclusion will only be fairly certain when its 
matter comes within his usual cognizance. A man 
can reason well about familiar mattcT; but, unless he 
has explicitly examined the illative i)rocess, he will 
hesitate and err when dealing with new subject- 
matter. The mistakes of inventors like Newton and 
Leibniz are very instructive on this point. We are 
all, then, as Newman put it, more or less depart- 
mental; we reason with unequal facility on cJifTc»rent 
subjects. Does it follow that in such ciusc^s of concrete 
informal reasoning therc» is a rational sui^ilusiigc* of 
ii.s.surance over evidence? This doe's not seem .so elc*ar, 
and cannot be answercul without .some analysis. Long 
bcjforc thc3 dawn of modern psychology, Aristotle em- 
phasizcMl the fact that \ve nc^ver t hink without having 
an accompanying sen.se-process, whc'thcu* it be a vi.su al 
image, or an auditory symbol, or even the! motor im- 
pre.ssic)n of a word. The Scliohisticis also admittc'd 
this, and indeed many urged tlie nece.ssily of this 
conversio ad phantasinata as the explanation of 
our piecemeal ratiocinative mode of learning. But 
this IS not equivalent to saying that all roiisoning can 
be exactly formulated, crystallized, as it were, into 
words. J^anguage, after all, is merely a conv<;ntional 
drapery of our thought, which is convenient for log- 
ical analysis and for communicating with otliers. Blit 
do we not in ordinary life often syllogize in .siglits ancl 
reason in sounds? Docs not our mind in it.s inferc*nc?eH 
leap far ahead of the sluggisli machinc'ry of language? 
And which of us has ever succc*f?ded in ?ully analyzing 
his most commonplace attitude or emotion? To 
account, then, for the major part of our existence, we 
must admit soiffething analogou.s to the Aristotelean 
4>p6yri<ris — whether we call it the illative sense, or the 
artistic reason, or implicit thought. The main thing 
to ODserve is that it is not a sjiecial faculty. It is our 
reason acting under disabilities of language rather 
than of thought; for, after all, evidence is for our- 
selves while demonstration has reference to the 
audience. 

Reason and FEBUNOt — These experiences have, 
howler, been interpreted in an anti-intellectualist 
sense. The Pragmatist school regards reasoning as 
completely determined by its relevance to pumosc 
or interest. And, again, many philosophers (K^nt, 
the Modernists, and many Protestant theologians 
under the influence of Schleiermacher)^ have exag- 
gerated the dualism between b^ad and h&rt. In fact, 
^ species of epistemological mysticism has been de- 
vised (cf. Ge/Uhlsglaubcj raisons du casur^ etc.). So far 
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aa this bears on the problem of reason, we may briefly 
state* the case. It is true that our reason works pur- 
posively — that is, reason is selective of our subject* 
matter, but it is not creative or transforming. Nature 
is n,n ordered cosmos of which we form a part, so that 
every object in it has a ‘‘practical*' bearing on our 
lives, is connected with our rational, sensitive, or 
natural appetency. The known is never completely 
out of resonance with our volitions and emotions. To 
affirm anything, or to reason about a subject, is at 
once to take up a position before it. This is especially 
true of moral and religious matter, and indeed the 
emotional ge^w^sis of ethical convictions has often been 
urged iis a proof o*f their irrationality. But we should 
not forget that the liability to be influenced by emo- 
tional causes is not confined to ethical o^ religious 
reasoning. To put the case generally, we may ask: 
What precisely is meant by regarding feeling (or will) 
as forming with reason a co-ordinate source of knowl- 
edge? (Cf. G. E. Moore, “Principia Ethica”, sec. 
79-80.) 1 1 may be meant that to have a certain feeling 
towards a conclusion is the same as to have reasoned 
it; and this is true in the sense that the complex 
“feeling” may include ratiocination. But when I 
draw a conclusion, I do not mean that I prefer it or 
am affected by it. And the fact that the two things 
can be distinguished is fatal to the assumed co-ordina- 
tion between emotion and reason. As St. Thomas 
urged against the pseudo-mystics and Augustiniai^ 
of all ages, volition is possiole only in so far as it 
includes cognition; and, we may add, emotion is a 
mode of oxi>erience, only inasmuch as it presupposes 
knowle<lgc. 

Again, it may be meant that, without certain ex- 
* periences of feeling and willing, we should not be able 
to draw certain ethical conclusions. This may be ad- 
mitted as a psychological fact, viz. that there are 
many exercises of reason which we shall not correctly 
perform without, an ethical habituation rtw, 

as Aristotle says). In this connexion it is interesting 
to note that Cardinal Newman's object in writing the 
“Grammar of Assent” was “to show that a right 
moral state of mind germinates or even generates good 
intellectual principles”. This is very far from coun- 
tcnanc/nig the Kantian view of the practical reason. 
The School admits a practical reason or “synteresis” 
(Gewisfien, psychological conscience), in the sense of a 
natural habit of moral principles. But St. Thomas 
strenuously clenies that it is specialis potentia ratione 
allior (a special faculty higher than reason). 

Animals and Reason. — Finally, a word may be 
added on the so-called reason of animals. Man is 
called aninuii rationale; this expression stands for 
what Aristotle might call \oyiffTiK6v, The word 
tfov (in German, Lehewesen), which Aristotle applied 
even to God, does not mean “animal”, but “living 
being”. Is there, then, any rational animal? Catholic 
philosophy attributes to animals a faculty {vis 
(Estimativa) whose function, analc^ous to that of 
reason, might, for want of a better name, be called 
“estimation”. Such a faculty also exists in man, but 
in a higher form, and was called by the Scholastics 
ratio particuUiris or vis cogitaiwa. Unless animws had 
this organic faculty, it is hard to see how they could 
apprehend those pragmatic relations {inientiones), 
such as utility, danger, etc., which are not obiects of 
externp,! sense. To this extent we may allow that the 
psychic life of brute animals is one of “meanings” and 
“values”. In some way they apprehend aspects and 
relations. Otherwise such complex co-ordinations as 
those required for «iest-architecture and food-quest 
would be inconceivable. The ^treme views of Bethe, 
UexkUll, and others almost iminy a return to Cartesian 
Mechanicisp, and really refute themselves. The 
danger lies rather in th^ anthropomorphic exaggeration 
of the powers of the animal mind. Experience 1^ 
shown how fatally easy it is to read human feelings 


and reasonings into the “mind” of one's favourite cat 
or pet lapdog. Continuous, patient observations, like 
those of Mrs. Mary Austin on sheep or of Professor 
Yerkes on the dancing-mouse, are worth miy number 
of isolated anecdotes. It may be safely affirmed that 
there is not a single unambiguous record of animal 
ratiocination. Such experiments as tliose of lliorn- 
dike (on hungry cats shut up in a cage and forced to 
learn the way out to food) are easily explained by the 
p’adual stereotyping of association bt^tween visual 
unpression and motor response, to the exclusion of 
other random associations. That animals are in- 
capable of rational valuation is confirm(;d by the 
recent observations of Forel, Plateau, and others, who 
have shown that bees (and probably all inse(^t s) have 
no memory of facts, but only of time and distance. 
Reason, therefore, is still the exclusive prerogative of 
man. (See Deduction; Induction; Instinct; In- 
tellect; Intuition; Knowledoe.) 

Hibtohy. — For Aristotlo see Bonitz, Index Aristoldicus (Berlin, 
1870); Kappbh, Ariatoteles-Lexikon (I’liderhorii, 1894), s. vv. 
Aoyov; poC? etc.; Trendelenburo, Elementa loqices AristtUelefg 
(7th ed., Berlin, 1874); Maikr, Die SuUogistik dca AriiitotvU’a 
^Qbingen, 189(1-1900). Ftir the Scholastic view, bco Sciimio, 
Erkenntnialehre (Freiburg;, 1890), I, iii; Stookl, (t'esch. der Phihwf 
phiedea AfiUelaltera (Mainz, t8(J4-66), tr. Fini.ay (2 vols., Dublin, 
1903-); SchOtz, Thomaa-Lexicon (2nd ed., Paderburn, 1895), s. 
w. InteUecXna ; Ratio ; Syneaia, Syntereaia. For Keneral history, see 
Exsler, Wiirterbuch der philoaoph. Beqriffe (.'Ird ed., Berlin, 1910), 
8. vv. Vemunft; Veratand. The Kantian view Ls explained in 
Caird, Critical Philoaophy of Kant, I (Glasgow, 1889), x; Delbos, 
Tja philoaophie pratique de Kant (Pari.s, 1905), especially the 
intruduetiou. Cf. also Coleriuge, Aula to Reflection {On the 
Difference in Kiml of Heaaon and the Uiuleratanding) . The Scholus- 
tio expression avyriyiiiait cornea from a false reiuling in a pas.sugo 
of St. Jerome (P. L., XXV, 22), and should be trwti&nerii-, the 
derivation aw and riipr/crK (observation) has also l^en suggested; 
on its meaning see Appel, Die Lehre der Scholaatiker von der 
Syntereaia (Rostock, 1891); Jaiinel in Theulog. Quartalachr, 
(1870); Nitzsch in Zeilachr. filr Kirchcngeach. (1897-8). 

General Works. — Besides the ordinary manuals of logic: 
Newman, Grammar of Aaaent (London, 1870), and Harper's 
criticisms in The Month (1870); Macleank, Reason, Thought and 
Language (Ijondon, 190(1); Baldwin, Diet, of Philoaophy and 
Paychology (New York and London, 1901-2), .s. vv. Rea aim; 

Underatanding; Keart, The Purauit of Rvaaon (C Cambridge, 1910); 
Grathy, Logique (Parts, 1855); Roumselot, IfinteUectualiame de 
Saint^Thomaa (Paris, 1908); Lachei.ier, Etudes aur Ic ayllogiame 
(Paris, 1907); Gardair, Im eonnaiaaance (Paris, 1895); Gi.i.fb- 
Laprune, La raiaon et le rationaliarne (Paris, 190(1); Idem, Lex 
aourcea de la paix intellect uelle (5th cd., Pari.s, 190(1); Jungmann, 
Daa GemUt (2nd ed., Freiburg, 1885); Geyser, Grundlagen der 
Logik und Erkenntniatheorie (MOnster, 1909). 

Psychology. — James, The Sentiment of Ratiotuilily in Mind 
(July, 1879), reprinted in The Will to Believe (New York and 
London, 18971; Dewey, Studiea in Logical Theory (2nd ed., 
Chicago, 1909); Binbt, Paychology of Reaaoning (2nd ed., Chi- 
cago, 1907); PiLLSBURY, Paychology of Reaaoning (New York and 
London, 1910); Titcuener. Experimental Paychology of the 
Thought - Proeeaaea (New York and London, 19()9); Ribot, La 
logique dea aentimenta (3rd ed., Paris, 1908) ; Geyser, Einfithrung 
indie Paychologie der Denkvorgdnge (Paderbom, 1909); Messer, 
Empfindung u. Denken (Leipzig, 1908). The work of the Wilrz- 
burg School will be found recorded in the Archiv fur die geaamte 
Paychologie, IV (1905- ); the only experimental investigation 
of the syllogistic process appears to bo that of StOrring, Experi- 
mentdle Unteraumungen Uber einfache Schluaaprozeaae, ibid., XI 
(1908), but it has thrown no new light on the subject. 

Animals and Reason. — Mivakt, The Origin of Human 
Reaaon (London, 1889); Wabmann, Paychology of Anta and of 
Higher Animals (St. l^uis and London, 1905); Idem, Instinct 
and Intelligence in the Animal Kingdom (St. Louis and I^ndon, 
1903); Muckermann, The Humanizing of the Brute (St. Louis, 
1906); Washburn. The Animal Hind (New Yo«, 1908); 
Pfunost, Daa PfSd dea Herra von Oaten (der kluge Hans) 
(Leipzig, 1907); Edinger and Clapauedk, Ueber Tierpsy- 
ckologie (I^ipzig, 1909) ; Bohn, Lg naisaance de Vintelligence 
(Paris, 1909); Domet db Vorgbs, Veatimative in Revue n^ 
aeoUuHc, XI (1904). 

Alfred J. Rahilly. 

Recanati and Loreto, Diocese of (Recineten- 
bib), province of Ancona, Central Italy, so called from 
the inhabitants of ancient Recina, capital of Picenum, 
who. after the devastation of their country by Alarie, 
estaolished Recanati. Claudius, who atfondtHl the 
Council of Rimini, is believed to have been Bishop of 
Recina. Recanati was subject to the Diocese of 
Umana until 1240, when Gregory IX deprived Osimo 
of its see and transferred it to Recanati. Ranieri, 
Bishop of Osimo, was the first Bishop of Recanati. 
In 1263; Recanati, having espoused the cause of 
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Manfred, was deprived of the see which: was retrans* 
ferred to Osimo. Restored in 12S9, the See of 
Recanati was again transferred, in 1320, to Macerata. 
In 1357 l^canati, united with Macerata, was again 
made a diocese. Noteworthy bishops were: Marino 
del Tocco (1412), whose election was contested by the 
party of John 'KKlli and King Ladislaus; Giovanni 
Vitelleschi (1431), afterwards cardinal and com- 
mander of the armies of Eugenius IV. In the six- 
teenth century the sees of Macerata and Recanati 
were several times separated and reunited. In 1586 
Sixtus V definitely separated Macerata from Recanati 
and created the Diocese of Loreto, to which in 1591 
was addecl aqtie principaliter that of Recanati. The 
first bishop of the united sees was Rutilio Benzoni 
(1587), who was succeeded by the cardinals Agostino 
Gelamini (1613) and Giulio Roma (1621). Other 
bishops w'ere: Cardinal Alessandro Crescenzi (1676), 
and Lorenzo Gherardi (1693), both famed for their 
benefactions; Stefano Bellini (1807) and Giuseppe 
Cardoni (1863-07). The ancient Abbey of S. Maria 
in Potenza is in this diocese. Recanati was the birth- 
place of Elesserl Girolamo Gherarducci and Blessed 
Placido (fourteenth century), also of the liUerateurs 
Monaldo and Giacomo Leopardi. The united dio- 
ceses have 8 parishes with a (xipulation of 26,000; 48 
secular and 40 regular priests; 8 relidous houses of 
men and 12 of women; 1 school for boys and 5 for 
girls. 

CAPPEi.u:Tn, Le ehieae d* Italia, VII (Venice, 1857); Voobl, 
De ecclesiis Recanatensi et Lauretana (Recanati, 1859). 

U. Benigni. 

Rechab and the Rechabites. — Rechab was the 
father of Jonadab wdio in IV Kings, x. 15-28, appears 
as a fervent supporter of Jehu’s attack on the House 
of Achab in his endeavour to root out the idolatrous 
worship which that dynjisty had encouraged. The 
characteristic principles which actuated his descend- 
ants, the Rechabites, we gather from Jeremias, 
XXXV, where the Rechabites, being invited to drink 
wine, answered: ^‘We will not drink wine: be- 
cause Jonadab the son of Rechab, our father, com- 
manded us, saying: You shall drink no wine, nei- 
ther you, nor your children, for ever: Neither shall 
ye build houses, nor sow seed, nor plant vineyards, 
nor have any, but you shall dwell in tents all your 
days, thgit you may live many days upon the face of 
the earth, in which you are strangers” (Jer., xxxv, 
6, 7). It was evidently the belief of Jonadab and the 
Rechabites that settled life with its forms of civil- 
zation led to apostasy from the Jewish religion. In 
I Par., ii, 55, the clan of the Rechabites is connected 
with the Cinites (Kenites). 

ViaouROUX, Diet, de la Bible, a. v. 

James F. Driscoll. 

Recollection, as understood in respect to the 
spiritual life, means attention to the presence of God 
in the soul. It includes the withdrawal of the mind 
from external and earthly affairs in order to attend 
to God and Divine things. It is the'Same as interior 
solitude in which the soul is alone with God. 

This recollection is twofold: one which may be ac- 
quired by our own efforts aided by the ordinary grace 
of God. Thus any devout soul can acquire the habit 
of thinking of God’s presence and of hxing attention 
upon Him and his Divine perfections. This is called 
active recollection. The other, called passive, does 
not depend upon our own efforts, but is an extraordi- 
nary grace infused by God, by which He summons to- 
gether the faculties of the soul and manifests His 
presence and His perfections; this kind of recollection 
M classed by mystical writers as the first degree of in- 
fused contemplation. 

The first kind of recollection belongs to asceticid 
devotion and practice. It is necessary for all who 
wish to attain Christian per^ction. Withoifo it, it is 


most difficult to make progress in virtue. Therefore, 
it is necessary to observe the means by which i^ may 
be acquired. These are: (1) silence and solitude, ac- 
cording to our state of life, keeping in mind, at the 
same time, that one may be recollected amidst iAie 
duties of an active life; (2) the avoidance of distract- 
ing and dissipating occupations not dictated by 
reason or required by necessity. Multiplicity of oc- 
cupations is an obstacle to recollection. Father 
Faoer says that the man who undertakes too much is 
a fooUsh man, if not a guilty one. (3) The frequent 
exercise of the presence of God. As recollection is 
itself an application of the mind to the Diyinc presence 
within us, it is evident that the shbrtest way to its 
acquisition is frequently to call to mind that our souls 
are the tcgnples of God. 

BELi.l6ciua. Solid Virtue (Dublin, 1879); Blobius, A Book oj 
^iritual Instruction, tr. Wilherforce (London, 1900); Pou lain, 
The Graces of Interior Prayer (lx>ndon, 1910). 

Arthur Devine. 

Recollecti. Sec Friars Minor. 

Rector (Lat. to rule). — Priests who preside 

over missions or quasi-parishes are called rectors: in 
England and the United States they arc removable 
and irremovable, or (lermanent. These latter are 
known also as missionary rectors (M. R.). The term 
rector is applied likewise to the heads of universities, 
seminaries, and colleges; to the local superiors of reli- 
gious houses of men; to the pope, as rector of the 
world, in the conferring of the tiara. In some uni- 
versities, e. g. Louvain, the actual president is known 
as reefor magnificus. Rector general is the title given 
to the superior general of certain religious, c. g. 
Clerics Regular of the Mother of God. In ancient 
times bishops as rulers of cities and provinces, 
especially in the Papal States, were called rectors; 
also administrators of the patrimony of the Church 
(e. g. rector Siciliw). To a rector who has resigned is 
often given the title rector emeritus. One who sui>plics 
the place usually occupie<l by a rector is styled pro- 
rector (in parishes, administrator), while assistants to 
rectors in institutions are known as vice-rectors (in 
parishes, as curates, assistant, or associate, rectors etc.) . 
Rector is used by Gregory the Great in the ”Rcgula 
Pastoralis” os equivalent to pastor. 

Cone. Balt. Plen., Ill: Aeta et Decreta (Baltimore, 188(n ; Taun- 
ton, The Law of the Church (London, 1906), b. v. Missionary 

Andrew B. Meehan. 

Rector Potens, Veraz Deus, the daily hymn for 
Sext in the Roman Breviary, finds its theme in the 
great heat and light of the noonday (hora sezta^ 
or sixth hour of the day) sun, and prays the Almighty 
Ruler to take from the heart the heat of passion. 
Baudot (“The Roman Breviary”. Ixmdon, 1909', 
34) thinks the hymn “probably” by St. Ambrose: 
“We know, moreover, that the hymns for Vespers, 
Terce, and None (probably also the hymn for Sext) 
are his.” Perhaps, however, Baudot refers to other 
hymns ascribed to the. saint by Baumer (“Gesch. 
des Breviers”, 1895, 135). Whatever probability at- 
taches to the hymns for Terce and None affects 
equally' that for ^xt, none of the three being found 
in the oldest Benedictine cycle, while all three are 
found in the later Celtic cycle. (For discussion of 
authorship, see Rerum Deus Tenax Vigor.) It is 
interesting to note that the second stanza is in rhyme 
throughout: 

• Exstingue flafnmas litium, 

Aufer calorem noxium. 

Confer salutem corporum 
Veramque pacem cordium. 

Biraghi thinks the rh^^e merely a matter of chance ; 
Pimont thinks it deliberate, but finds no sufficient 
reason in this fact for denying it to St? Ambrose. 
Johner (“A New School of Gregorian Chant”, tr. 
New York, 1966, 55) selects the first line to illustrate 
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hie contention that whilst in ordinary speech anyone 
would pronounce the line thus: R4ctor pdtens v6rax 
Deds, a singer commits no fault in stressing as fol- 
lows: Rect6r pot^ns verdx D6us. ^‘In German (or 
English), this kind of thing is impossible. But that 
does not give us a right to forbid the composer of 
Gregorian melodies to make use of this and similar 
licenses. We Germans (and English-speaking peo- 
ple) frequently pronounce Latin with such an ex- 
aggerated accent that the words fall too heavily on 
the ear. Other nations, the French, for example, 
pronounce the words more smoothly, with a lighter 
accent.** (For the full argument, see pp. 55, 
56.) • . 

Jui.iAN, Diet, of Ifymnology, s. v., for MSS., rfiferencea, authorn, 
firat lines of trs., etc. To his list should be added the Catholic 
trs. of Raohhawe, Breviary Hymns and Missal Seqi^nees (Lon- 
don, 1000), 19; Donahoe, Early Christian Hymns (New York, 
1908), 47; Ruhsell, Hymni Horarum in Irish Eecl. Record (lOO.*)), 
231; IIenry, Hymns of the Little Hours in Eccl. Review (Sept., 
1890), 204-09, with Latin text and commentary; Pimont, Les 
hymnes du hr^viaire romain, I (Paris, 1874), 106-10, for text and 
comment. For harmonised pl.'tin-song, modem musical setting. 
Latin text and Eng. tr., sec Hymns Andeni and Modern (his- 
torical edition, T.ondon, 1909), no. 10. For additional bibli- 
ography, see Rerum Dbus Tenax Vioor. 

H. T. Henry. 

Recusants, English. — The first statute in which 
the term “Popish Recusants** is used is 35 Eliz. 
c. 2, “An Act for restraining Popish Recusants to 
some certain place of abode*’, which was passed in 
1593. The statute defines a recusant as one “con- 
victed for not repairing to some Church, Chapel or 
usual place of Common Prayer to hear Divine Service 
there, but forbearing the same contrary to the tenor 
of the laws and statutes heretofore made and pro- 
vided in that behalf**. The Recusancy Acts are: 1 
Eliz. c. 2, 23 Eliz. c. 1, 29 Eliz. c. 6, 35 Eliz. c. 2, 
3 Jac. I. c. 5, 7 Jac. I. c. 6, and 3 Car. I. c. 2. But 
several statutes declare that other oflFenccs shall bo 
deemed acts of recusancy, and that, those convicted 
of them shall be deemed “popish recusant.s con- 
vict**. 

As time went on there were other recusants who 
were not C^atholics, but who for one reason or another 
refrained from attending the Church of England 
services, 'rhis fact must be remembered in dealing 
with the Recusancy lists, though, of cour.se, far the 
larger number of recusants were Catholics. The 
number of recu.sanl.s was very great, as may be seen 
by one instance adduced by J. S. Hansom in his pref- 
ace to the list of convicted recusants in the reign 
of Charles II (op. cit. inf.), wllere on one day (24 
Fc‘b., 1690) the names of 1755 recusants were pre- 
sented in the single town of Thirsk. The recusancy 
laws were in force from the reign of Elizabeth to that 
of George III, though they were not always put into 
execution with equal vigour. Lists of recusants for 
various counties exist in the Pipe Rolls preserved in 
the Record Ollice, London. Others are to be found 
in the British Museum, Bodleian Library, and in 
various local archives. ,, 

The Statutes at Large (London, 1758); Butler, Historical 
Account of the Laws against the Roman Catholics of England 
(London, 1811); Anstey, Guide to the Laws of England affecting 
Roman Catholics (London, 1842); McMui.lan and Ellv, The 
Refortnalion Settlement (London, 1903); instancea of lists of 
recusants publislied of late years will be found in Peacock, 
Yorkshire Recusants (London, 1872); Recusants of Masham, 
Yorkshire in Catholic Record Society^ III, no. 5 (Jjonflon, 1006); 
List of Convicted Recusants in the reign of Charles II, ibid., V, no. 3 
(London, 1909). 

^ Edwin Burton. 

Redeemer, Feast op the Most Holy. — ^The feast 
is found only in the special calendar of some dioceses 
and religious order^ and is celebrated with proper 
Mass and Office either on the»third Sunday of July 
or on 23 October. In Venice this feast has been ob- 
served for <cnore than three centuries with groat 
solemnity. Moroni in his “Dizionario” gives some 
interesting data concerning the origin of this feast. 


In 1576 a plague broke out in Venice which in a few 
days carried off thousands of victims. To avert this 
scourge the Senate vowed to erect a splendid temple 
to the Redeemer of mankind, and to olT(‘r therein 
each year on the third Sunday of July public and 
solemn services of thanksgiving. Scrarcely had the 
plague ceased when they began 1o fulfil their vow. 
The church was do.signed by the famous Andrea Pal- 
ladio, and the corner-stone was laid by t lu* Py,triarch 
Trevisan on 3 May, 1577. Tln^ celebrated painters 
Paolo Veronese and Jacopo TintonHIo decorated the 
interior. The church w’as consecratcMl in 1592, and, 
at the urgent solicitations of Pope Gregory XIII, 
placed in charge of the Capuchin Fathers. 

By concession of Pope Benedict XIV, dated 8 
March, 1749, the Congregation of the Most Holy 
Redeemer solemnizes this feast as a double of the 
first class with an octave on the third iSunday of 
July. J'he .same congregation also keeps the feast 
as a greater double on 2.3 October and 25 February, 
and has, besides, the privilege of reciting once a month 
the votive office of th(^ Most Holy Redec^iiuT. In 
Rome also Pope Pius VIII int roduced the feast and 
by a Decree of 8 May, 1830, the Sacred Congregation 
of Rites a.s.signcd it to 23 October. IJie (charac- 
teristics of the Mass and Office are joy and gratitude 
for the ineffable graces and benefits of the Redemp- 
tion. This appears espccijilly from the Introit 
“Gaudeas gaudebo**, from the antiphons of Lauds 
“Cantate Domino’*, from IIkj Epi.stle of the Mass, 
taken from St. Paul to the Ephesians, ehap. i, “ Hh^s- 
sedbethe God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
Who hath blessed us with spiritual blessings ... in 
Christ**. For this reason white is the colour of the 
vestments, and not red, as in the Ma.s.s of the Pas- 
sion. 

Decreta auth, Cong. S. Rit., IT (Romo, 1808), n. 2.390; Dccr. 
auth. Gardellini, III (Rome, 18.'>7), n. 4003; Nilles, Kalendarium 
manuale utriusque Eeclcsus (Inasbruck, 1881). 1, .309; II, 40.’); 
Doe. auth. C. SS. R. 

Joseph Wukst. 

Redeemer, Knights of the, a secular community 
founded in 1608 by thf^ Duke of Mentone, Vincent 
Gonzaga, on the occasion of tlic marriage of his 
eldest son Francis II Gonzaga with Marguerite of 
Savoy. It was foundcnl in honour of the Proccious 
Blood of Jesus Christ, a relic of which hiis been 
venerated since time immemorial in the cjithcidral of 
Mentone. The emblems of the order consisted of a 
red silk robe and a gold(m neckl.ace wit h a medal on 
which were figured t hree drops of blood in a mon- 
strance. The duke w:is investfid witli these insignia 
by his son, Cardinal F(‘rdinand Gonzaga, and with 
tne approbation of Paul V proclaimed grand master 
of the order, a dignity inherited by his successors in 
the duchy. The duke in turn dLstributed the same 
insignia to fourteen knights chosen from the highest 
nobility of Mentone and the mughbouring states. 
The statutes of the order obliged the members to 
devote themselves to the defence of religion, the Holy 
)Sco and their sc^vereign. Thisf order lasted only a 
century. It disappeared when the bust of its dukes, 
Ferdinand Charles, having died childless, the Emperor 
Joseph I in 1708 merged the duchy into his heredi- 
tary estates. 

Mikakns, Origine des chevaliers ct ordres militaires (Antwerp, 
1609). 

Ch. Moeller. 

Redemption, the restoration of man from the bond- 
age of sin to the liberty of the children of God through 
the satisfactions and merits of Christ. The word 
redemptio is the Latin Vulgate rendering of the Hebrew 
and Greek \^pov which, in the Old T('stamcnt, 
means generally a ransom-price. In the New Testa- 
ment, it is the classic term designating the “great 
price** (I Cor., vi, 20) which the Redeemer paid for 
our liberation. Redemption presupposes the original 
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elevation of man to a supernatural state and his down- 
fall from it through sin; and inasmuch as sin calls 
down the wrath of God and produces man’s servitude 
under evil and Satan, Redemption has reference to 
both God snd man. On God’s part, it is the accepta- 
tion of satisfactory amends whereby the Divine 
honour is repaired and the Divine wrath appeased. 
On man’s part, it is both a deliverance from the 
slavery of sin and a restoration to the former Divine 
adoption, and this includes the whole process of 
supernatural life from the first reconciliation to the 
final salvation. That double result, namely God’s 
satisfaction and man’s restoration, is brought about 
by Christ’s vicarious office working through satisfac- 
tory and meritorious actions performed in our behalf. 

1. Need of Jiedeinplion , — When Christ came, there 
were throughout the world a deep consciousness of 
moral (lepravation and a vague longing for a restorer, 
point ing to a universally felt need of rehabilitation 
(sec Le Camus, “Life of Christ”, I, i). From that 
subjective sense of need we should not, however, 
hastily conclude to the objective necessity of Redcm})- 
tion. If, as is commonly held gainst the Traditionsu- 
ist School, the low moral condition of mankind under 
paganism or even under the Jewish Law is, in it- 
self, apart from revelation, no proof positive of the 
existence of original sin, still less docs it necessitate 
Redemption. Working on the data of Revelation 
concerning both original sin and Redemption, some 
Greek Fathers, like St. Athana.sius (De incarna- 
tionc, in P. G., XXV, 105), St. Cyril of Alexandria 
(Contra Julianurn, in P. G., LXXV, 925), and St. 
John Damascene (Do fide orthodoxa, in P. G., XCIV, 
983), so emphasized the fitness of Redemption as a 
remedy for original sin as almost to make it appear 
the sole and necessary means of rehabilitation. Their 
sayings, though qualified by the oft-repeated state- 
ment that Redemption is a voluntary work of mercy, 
probably induced St. Anselm (Cur Deus homo, I) to 
pronounce it necessary in the hypothesis of original 
sin. That view is now commonly rejected, as God 
was by no means bound to rehabilitate fallen mankind. 
Even m the event of God decreeing, out of hi.s own 
free volition, the rehabilitation of man, theologians 

E oint out other means besides Redemption, v. g. 

)ivine condonation pure and simple on the sole con- 
dition of man’s repentance, or, if some measure of 
satisfaction was required, the mediation of an exalted 
yet created interagent. In one hypothesis only is 
Redemption, as described above, deemed absolutely 
necessary and that is if God should demand an ade- 
quate compensation for the sin of mankind. The 
juridical axiom “honor est in honorante, injuria in 
injuriato” (honour is measured by the dignity of him 
who gives it, offence by the dignity of him who re- 
ceives it) shows that mortal sin bears in a way an 
infinite malice and that nothing short of a person pos- 
sessing infinite worth is capable of making tull amends 
for it. True, it has been suggested that such a person 
might be an angel hypostatically united to God, but, 
whatever be the meritfc of this notioi^ in the abstract, 
St. Paul practically disposes of it vdth the remark 
that “both he that sanctifieth, and they who are 
sanctified, are all of one” (Heb., ii, 11), thus pointing 
to the God-Man as the real Redeemer. 

II. Mofle of Redemption . — The real Redeemer is Jesus 
Christ, who, according to the Nicene creed,” forus men 
and for our salvation descended from Heaven; and was 
incarnate by the Holy Ghost of the Virgin Mary and be- 
came man. He wtis also crucified for us, suffered under 
Pontius Pilate and was buried” . The energetic words 
of the Greek text [Denzingcr-Bannwart, n. 86 (47)], 
ivavepunr^fiffavTaf ira^6»»ra, point to incarnation and sacri- 
fice as the groundwork of.Redemption. Incarnation, 
or the personal union of the human nature with the 
Second Person of the Blessed Trinity, is the necessary 
basis of Redemption bcca^ this, in ordfr to be 


efficacious, must include as attributions of the one 
Redeemer both the humiliation of man, without which 
there would be no satisfaction, and the dignity of 
God, without which the satisfaction would not be 
adequate. /‘For an adequate satisfaction”, says St. 
Thomas, “it is necessary that the act of him wno 
satisfies should possess an infinite value and proceed 
from one who is both God and Man” (III, Q. 1, a. 2, ad 
2“*>»). Sacrifice, which always carries with it the idea 
of suffering and immolation (see Lagrange, “Religions 
s^mitiques”, 244), is the complement and full expres- 
sion of Incarnation. Although one single tlieandric 
operation, owing to its infinite worth, would have 
sufficed for Redemption, yet it plea^d the Father to 
demand and the Redeemer to offer His labours, pas- 
sion, and death (John, x, 17-18). St. Thomas (III, 
Q. xlvi, af 6, ad 6«>n) remarks that Christ, wishing to 
liberate man not only by way of power but also by 
way of justice, sought both the high degree of ])ower 
which nows from His Godhead and the maximum of 
suffering which, according to the human standard, 
would be considered sufficient satisfaction. It is in 
this double light of incarnation and sacrifice that we 
should always view the two concrete factors of Re- 
demption, namely, the satisfaction and the merits of 
Christ. 

A. Satisfaction of Christ. — Satisfact ion, or the pay- 
ment of a debt in full, means, in the moral order, an 
acceptable reparation of honour offered to the person 
offended and, of course, implies a penal and painful 
work. It is the unmistakable teaching of Revelation 
that Christ offered to His heavenly Father His labours, 
sufferings, and death as an atoncmimt for our sins. 
The classical passage of Isaias (lii diii), the Mes.sianic 
character of which is nujognized by both Rabbinical 
intcipreters and New I'ost ament writers (see Con- 
damin, “Le livro d’Isaie”, Paris, 1905), graphically 
desKTibes the servant of Jahveh, that is. the Messiiw, 
Himself innocent yet chastized by Goa, becau.se He 
took our iniquities upon Himself, Ilisi self-oVilat ion 
becoming our peace and tlu' sac^rifa^e of His life a pay- 
ment for our transgressions. The Son of Man pro- 
poses Him.self as a model of self-sacrificing love be- 
cause He “is not come to be ministered unto, but to 
mini.ster, and to give his life a redemption for many” 
(Mrpov dvrl rroWQv) (Matt., xx, 28; Mark, x, 45). A 
similar declaration is repeated on t he eve of the Pas- 
sion at the Last Supper: “Drink ye all of this. For 
this is my blood of the new testament, which shall be 
shed for many unto remission of sins” (Matt., xxvi, 
27, 28). In view of this and of the very explicit as- 
sertion of St. Peter (I Pet., i, 11) and St. John (I John, 
ii, 2) the Modernists are not justified in contending 
that “the dogma of Christ’s expiatory death is not 
evangelic but Pauline” (prop, xxxviii condemned by 
the Holy Office in the Decree “Lanientabili”, 3 July, 
1907). Twice (I Cor., xi, 23; xv, 3) St. Paul disclaims 
the authorship of the dogma. He is, however, of all 
the New Testament writer^:, the best expounder of it. 
The redeeming sacrifice of Jesus is the theme and 
burden of the whole Epistle to the Hebrews, and in the 
other Epistles, which the most exacting critics regard 
as sui^ly Pauline, there is all but a set theory. The 
main passage is Rom., iii, 23 sq. : “ For all have sinned, 
and do need the glory of God. Being justified freely 
by his grace, through the redemption, that is in Christ 
Jesus, l^om God hath proposed to b(^ a propitiation, 
through faith in his blood, to the shewing .of his 
justice, for the remission of former sins.” Other texts, 
like Eph., ii, 16; Col., i, 20; and Gal., iii, 13, repeat 
and emphasize the same teaching. 

The early Fathers, engrossed rfs they wore by the 
problems of Christology, have added but little to the 
soteriology of the Gospel and St. Paul. It is not true, 
however, to say with Ritschl (“Die christlichc T^ehre 
von der Rechtfertigun^; und •Versohnung”, Bonn, 
1889), Hamack (“ft^cis de I’histoire des dogmes”. 
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tr. Paris, 1893), Sabatier (^*La doctrine de I’expiation 
et sop Evolution historique”, Paris, 1903) that they 
viewed Redemption only as the deification of human- 
ity through incarnation and knew nothing of Christas 
vicarious satisfaction . * * An impartial inquiry * * , says 
Riviere, “ clearly shows two tendencies: one idealistic, 
which views salvation more as the superiiatural resto- 
ration of mankind to an immortal and Divine life, the 
other realistic, which considers it rather as the expia- 
tion of our sins through the death of Chfist. The 
two tendencies run side by side with an occasional con- 
tact, but at no time did the former completely absorb 
the latter, and in .yoursc of time, the realistic view 
became propondQrant ” (Le dogme de la redemption, 

E . 209). St. Anselm^s famous treatise ^^Cur Deus 
omo” may be taken as the first systematic presenta- 
tion of the doctrine of Redemption, and, apart from 
the exaggeration noted above, contains the synthesis 
which became dominant in Catholic theology. Far 
from being jid verse to the satisf actio vicaria popular- 
ized by St. Anselm, the early Reformers iiccepted it 
without question and even went so far as to suppose 
that Christ endured the pains of hell in our place. 

If we except the erratic views of Abelard, Socinus 
(d. 1562) in his *^de Deo servatore” was the first who 
attempted to replace the traditional dogma of Christ’s 
vicarious satisfaction by a sort of purely ethical 
exemplarism. lie was and is still followed by the 
Rationalist School which sees in the traditiional theory, 
all but defined by the Church, a spirit of vindictive- 
ness unworthy of God and a subversion of justice in 
substituting the innocent for the guilty. The charge 
of vindictiveness, a piece of gross anthropomor|)hism, 
comes from confounding the sin of revenge and the 
virtue of justice. The charge of injustice ignores the 
fact that Jesus, the juridical head of mankind (Kph., i, 
22), voluntarily olTered Himself (John, x, 15), that 
wo might be saved by t he grace of one Saviour even 
jis wc had been lost by the fault of the one Adam 
( Rom . , V, 1 5) . It, would be a crude conception indeed 
to suppose tiiat the guilt or culpability of men passed 
from the conscieiiccis of men to the conscience of 
Christ: tlie penalty alone was voluntarily assumed by 
the Redeemer and, in paying it, He washed away our 
sins and n^stored us to our former supernatural state 
and destination. 

B. Merits of Christ. — Satisfaction is not the only 
object and value of Christ’s t heandric o]3erations and 
sufferings; for these, beside placating God, also benefit 
man in several ways. They possess, in t he first place, 
the power of impetration or intercession which is 
roper to prayer, according to John, xi, 42: “And I 
new that thou hearest me always. ” However, as 
satisfaction is the main factor of Redemption with 
regard to God’s honour, so man’s restoration is due 
principally to the merits of Christ. That merit, <ir 
the quality which makes human acts worthy of a 
reward at the hands of another, attaches to the works 
of the Redeemer, is apparent from the easily ascer- 
tained presence in them of the ui^jjual conditions of 
merit, namely (1) the wayfarer state (John, i, 14); 
(2) nuiral liberty (John, x, 18) ; (3) conformity to the 
ethical standard (John, viii, 29); and (4) Divine 
promise (Is., liii, 10). Christ merited for Himself, 
not indeed grace nor essential glory which were both 
attached and due to the Hypostatic Union, but acci- 
dental honour (Heb., ii, 9) and the exaltation of His 
name j( Phil., ii, 9-10). He also merited for us. Such 
Biblical phrases as to receive ‘*of his fulness” (John, 
i, 16), to be blessed with His blessings (Eph., f, 3), to 
be made alive in Him (I Cor., xv, 22), to owe Him our 
eternal salvation (Heb., v, 9) clearly imply a communi- 
cation from Him to us and that at least by way of 
merit. The Council of Florence [Decretum pro Jaco- 
bitis, Dcnzjjpger-Bannwart, n. 711 (602)] credits man’s 
deliverance from the domination of Satan to the merit 
of the Mediator, and the Council of Trent (Sew. y, 


cc. iii, vii, xvi and canons iii, x) repeatedly connects 
the merits of Christ and the development of our 
supernatural life in its various pluisos. Canon iii of 
Session V says anathema to whoever claims that 
original sin is cancelled otherwise than by /he merits 
of one Mediator, Our Lord Jesus Christ, and canon 
X of Session VI defines that man cannot, merit without 
the justice through which Christ merited our justifi- 
cation. 

The objects of Christ’s merits for us are the super- 
natural gifts lost by sin, that is, grace (John, i, 14, IG) 
and salvation (I Cor., xv, 22) ; the preternatural gifts 
enjoyed by our first parents in the stiite of innocrenru? 
are not, at least in this world, restored by the merits of 
Redemption, as Christ wishes us to suffer with Him in 
order that we may be glorified with Him (Rom., viii, 17) . 
St. Thomas, eiqplaining how Christ’s merits pass on to 
us, says: Christ merits for others as other men in the 
state of grace merit for themselves (III. Q. xlviii, a. 1). 
With us merits arc essentially personal. Not so with 
Christ who, being the head of our race (Eph., iv, 15; 
V, 23), has, on that score, the unique prerogative of 
communicating to the subordinate personal members 
the Divine life whose source He is. “The same mo- 
tion of the Holy Ghost”, says Schwalm, “which 
impels us individually through the various stages of 
grace toward life eternal, impels Christ but as the 
leader of all; and so the same law of efficacious Divine 
motion governs the individuality of our merits and 
the universality of Christ’s merits” (Le Christ, 422). 
It is true that the Redeemer associates others to Him- 
self “For the perfecting of the saints, ... for thp 
edifying of the body of Christ” (Eph., iv, 12), but 
their subordinate merit is only a matter of fitness and 
creates no right, whereas Christ, on the sole ground 
of His dignity and mission, can claim for us a partic- 
ipation in His Divine privileges. 

All admit, in Christ’s meritorious actions, a moral 
influence moving God to confer on us the grace 
through which we merit. Is that influence merely 
moral or does it cffectivcdy concur in the production 
of grace? From such passages as Luke, vi, 19, 
“virtue went out from him”, the Greek Fathers insist 
much on the di^vafjus ^woiroi6s, or vis vivifica, of the 
Sacred Humanity, and St. Thomas (HI, Q. xlviii, a. 6) 
speaks of a sort of effidentia whereby the actions and 
passions of Christ, as vehicle of the Divine power, 
cause grace by way of instrumental force, '^fhose 
two modes of action do not exclude each other: the 
same act or set of acts of Christ may be and probably 
is endowed with twofold efficiency, meritorious on 
account of Chri.st’8 personal dignity, dynamic on ac- 
count of His investment with Divine power. 

III. Adequacy of Hedemjdion . — Redemption is styled 
by the “Catechism of the Council of Trent” (I, v, 
15) “complete, integral in all points, perfect and truly 
admirable”. Such is the teaching of St. Paul: 
“where sin abounded, grace did more abound” 
(Rom., V, 20), that is, evil as the effects of sin are, 
they are more than compensated by the fruits of 
Redemption. Commenting cn that passage St. 
Chryso.stoih (Horn. X in Rom., in P. G., LX, 477) 
compares our liability to a drop of water and Christ’s 
payment to the vast ocean. The true renson for the 
adequacy and even superabundance of Redemption 
is given by St. C 5 Til of Alexandria: “One died for 
all . . . but there was in that one more value 

than in all men together, more even than in the 
whole cre^,tion, for, beside being a perfect man. He 
rcsiained the only son of God (Quod unus sit Christus, 
in P. G., LXXV, 1356). St. Anselm (Cur Deus 
homo, II, xviii) is probably the first writer who used 
the word “infinite’’ in connexion with the value of 
Redemption: “ut sufficere ^ossit ad sol vendum quod 
pro peccatis totius mundi (lebetur et plus in infini- 
tum”. This way of speaking was strongly oppased 
by John^uns Scotus and his school on the double plea 

t 
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that the Humanity of Christ is finite and that the 
qualification of infinite would make all Christ’s actions 
equal and place each of them on the same level with 
His sublime surrender in the Garden and on Calvary. 
However the word and the idea passed into current 
theology and were even officially ^opted by Clement 
VI (Extravag. Com. Unigenitus, V, ix, 2). the reason 
given by the latter, propter unioncm ad Verbum”, 
being the identical one adduced by the Fathers. 

If it is tme that, according to the axiom “actiones 
sunt vsuppositomm”, the value of actions is measured 
by the dignity of the person who performs them and 
whose expression and coefficient they arc, then the 
theandric operations must be s^led and are infinite 
because they proceed from an infinite person. Scotus’s 
theory wherein the infinite intrinsic worth of the 
theandric operations is replaced by the extrinsic ac- 
ceptation of God, is not altogether proof against the 
charge of Nestorianism levelled at it by Catholics 
like Schwanc and Rationalists like Harnack. His 
arguments proceed from a double confusion between 
the person and the nature, between the agent and the 
objective conditions of the act. The Sacred Human- 
ity of Christ is, no doubt, the immediate principle of 
Christ’s satisfactions ancl merits, but that principle 
(vrincipium quo) being subordinate to the Person of 
the Word {princijnwn quod)^ borrows from it the 
ultimate and fixed value, in the present case infinite, 
of the actions it performs. On the othex hand, there 
is in Christ’s actions, as in our own, a double aspect, 
the personal and the objective: in the first aspect only 
are they uniform and equal while, viewed objectively, 
thev must needs vary with the nature, circumstances, 
and finality of the act. 

From the adequacy and even superabundance of 
Redempt ion as viewed in Christ our Head, it might 
be inferred ^hat there is neither need nor use of per- 
sonal effort on our part towards the performance of 
satisfactory works or the acquisition of merits. But 
the inference would be fallacious. The law of co- 
operation, which obtains all through the providential 
order, governs this matter particularly. It is only 
through, and in the measure of, our co-operation that 
we appremriate to ourselves the satisfactions and 
merits of Christ. When Luther, after denying human 
liberty on which all good works rest, was driven to the 
makeshift of fiducial faith” as the sole means of 
appropriating the fruits of Redemption, he not only 
fell short of, but also ran counter to, the plain teach- 
ing of the New Testament calling upon us to denv 
ourselves and carry our cross (Matt., xvi, 24), to walk 
in the footsteps of the Crucified (I Pet.^ ii, 21), to suffer 
with Christ in order to be glorified with Him (Rom., 
viii, 17), in a word to fill up those things that are 
wanting to the sufferings of Christ (Col., i, 24). Far 
from detracting from the perfection of Redemption, 
our daily efforts toward the imitation of Christ are 
the test of its efficacy and the fruits of its fecundity. 
“All our glory”, says the Council of Trent, “is in 
Christ in whom we live, and merit, smd satiety, doing 
worthy fruits of penascc which from Him denve their 
virtue, by Him are presented to the Father, and 
through Him find acceptance with God” (Sess. XIV, 
c. viii). 

IV. Universality of Redemption, — Whether the ef- 
fects of Redemption reached out to the angelic world 
or to the earthly paradise is a disputed point among 
theologians. When the question is limited to fallen 
man it has a clear answer in such passages as I John, 
ii, 2; I Tim., ii, 4, iv, 10; II Cor., v, 15; etc., all bearing 
out the Redeemer’s intention to include in His saving 
work the universality of men without exception. 
Some apparently restrictive texts like Matt., xx, 28, 
xxvi, 28; Rom., v, 15; Heb., ix, 28, where the words 
“many” (AfttIfi)/‘more” Xplures)^ are used in reference 
to the extent of Redemption, should be intepreted in 
|ke seqse of tl^e Greek phrase whi^b means 


the generality of men, or by way of comparison, not 
between a portion of mankind included in, and ai^pther 
left out of, Redemptibn, but between Adam and 
Christ. In the determination of the many problems 
that arose from time to time in this difficult matter, 
the Church was guided by the principle laid down in the 
Synod of Quierzy [Denzingcr-Bannwart, n. 310 (282)1 
and the Council of Trent [S(*ss. VI, c. iii, Denzingcr- 
Bannwart, n. 795 (677)] wherein a sharp line is drawn 
between the power of Redemption and its actual ap- 
plication in particular cases, llie universal power has 
been maintained against the Predestinarians imd 
Calvinists who limited Rcdempt.v>n to the predesti- 
nated (cf. the councils named above), and against the 
Jansenists who restricted it to the faithful or those 
who actually come to faith [prop. 4 and 5, condemned 
by Alexsfader VIII, in J Denzingcr-Bannwart, 1294-5 
(1161-2)1 and the latter’s contention that it is a Semi- 
pelagian error to say that Christ died for all men has 
been declared heretical [Denzingcr-Bannwart, n. 1096 
(970)]. 

The opinion of Vasquez and a few theologians, who 
placed children dying without baptism outside the 
pale of Redemption, is commonly rejeoted in Catholic 
schools. In such ^^{lsc8 no tangible effects of Redemp- 
tion can be shown, but this is no reason for pronounc- 
ing them outside the redeeming virtue of Christ. 
They arc not excluded by any Biblical text. Vasquez 
appeals to I Tim., ii, 3-6, to the effect that those 
children, not having any means or even possibility to 
come to the knowledge of the truth, do not seem to be 
included in the saving will of Gwl. If applied to 
infants at all, the text would exclude likewise those 
who, as a matter of fact, receive baptism. It is not 
likely that Redemption would seek adults laden with 
personal sins and omit infants labouring und(T origi- 
nal sin only. Far better say with St. Augustine: 
“Numquid parvuli homines non sunt, ut non T)crtineat 
ad eos quod dictum est: vult omnes salvos fieri?” 
(Contra Julianum, IV, xlii). 

With regard to the de facU) application of Redemp- 
tion in particular cases, it is subject to many condi- 
tions, the principal being human liberty and the 
general laws which govern the world both natural and 
supernatural. The Universal ists’ contention that all 
should finally be saved lest Redemption be a failure 
is not only unsupported by, but also opposi*d to, the 
New Dispensation which; far from suppressing the 
general laws of the natural order, places in the way of 
salvation many indispensable conditions or laws of 
a freely established supernatural order. Neither 
should we be moved by the reproaches of failure often 
filing at Redemption on the plea that, after nineteen 
centuries of Christianity, a comparatively small por- 
tion of mankind has heard the voice of the Good 
Shepherd (John, x, 16) and a still smaller fr.action has 
entered the true fold. It was not within God’s plan 
to illumine the world with the light of the Incarnate 
Word at once, since he waited thousands of years to 
send the Desired.of the Nations. The laws of prog- 
ress which obtain everywhere else govern also the 
Kingdom of God. We nave no criterion whereby we 
can tell with certainty the success or failure of Re- 
demption, and the mysterious influence of the Re- 
deemer may reach farther than we think in the present 
as it certainly has a retroactive effect upon the past. 
There can be no other meaning to the very compre- 
hensive terms of Revelation. The graces accoracd 
^ God to the countless generations preceding the 
Christian era, whether Jews or P^ans, were, by an- 
ticipation, the graces of Redemption. There is little 
sense in the trite dilemma thatf Redemption could 
benefit neither those twho were already saved nor 
those who were forever lost, for the just of the Old 
Law owed their salvation to the anticipai|‘.d merits of 
the coming Messias and the dftmned lost their souls 
bfcauise they spurn^ the j^ace^ of illqmiqation and 
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good will which God granted them in prevision of the 
saving works of the Redeemer,. 

V. Titles and Ojffices of the Redeemer . — Besides the 
names Jesus, Saviour, Redeemer, which directly ex- 
prtf^ss the work of Redemption, there are other titles 
commonly attributed to Christ because of certain 
functions or offices which are cither implied in or con- 
nected with Redemption, the principal being Priest, 
l^ophelL King and Judge. 

A. — The sacerdotal office of the Redeemer is thus 
described by Manning (The Iiiternal Priesthood, I): 
“What is the Priesthood of the Incarnate Son? It is 
the office He assumed for the Redemption of the world 
by the oblatio'n ofr Himself in the vestment of our man- 
hood. He is Altar, Victim, and Priest by an eternal 
consecration of Hims(;lf. This is the priesthood for- 
ever after the order of Melchisedeck who wA without 
beginning of days or end of life — a type of the eternal 
priesthood of the son of God.” As sacrifice, if not by 
the nature of things, at least by the positive ordinance 
of God, is part of Redemption, the Redeemer must 
be a priest, for it is tlie function of the priest to offer 
sacrifice. In an endeavour to induce the newly- 
converted Jews to iibandon the defective Aaronic 
priesthood and to cling to the Great High Priest who 
entered heaven, St. Paul, in his Epistle to the Hebrew^ 
extols the dignity of Christ’s sacerdotal office. His 
consecration as a priest took place, not from all 
eternity and through the procession of the Word from 
the Father, as some of the theologians seem to imply, 
butj in the fulness of t ime and through the Incarna- 
tion, the mysterious unction which made Him priest 
being none else than the Hypostatic Union. His 
great sacrificial act was p(;rformed on Calva^ by the 
oblation of Himself on the Cross, is continued on 
earth by the Sacrifice of the Mass and consummated in 
heaven through the sacrificial intention of the priest 
and the glorified wounds of the victim. The Christian 
priesthood, to which is committed the dispensation of 
the mysteries of (lod, is not a substitute for, hut the 
prolongation of, the priesthood of Christ: He continues 
to be the offerer and the oblation; all that the con- 
secrated and consecrating priests do, in their minis- 
terial capacity, is to “show forth the death of the 
Lord” and apply the merits of His Sacrifice. 

B. — ^The title of Prophet applied by Moses (Deut., 
xviii, 15) to the coining Messias and recognized as a 
valid claim by those who heard Jesus (Luke, vii, 16), 
means not only the foretelling of future events, but 
also in a general way the missiop of teaching men in 
the name of God. Christ was a Prophet in both 
senses. His prophecies concerning Himself, His dis- 
ciples, His Church, and the Jewish nation, are treated 
in manuals of apologetics (see Mcllvainc, “Evidences 
of Christianity”, Icct. V-VI; Lcscoeur, “J4su8- 
Christ”, 12© confdr.: Le Prophfite). His teaching 
power (Matt., vii, 29), a necessary attribute of His 
Divinity, was also an integrant part of Redemption. 
He who came “to seek and to save that which was 
lost” (Luke, xix, 10) should possess every quality. 
Divine and human, that goes to make the efficient 
teacher. What Isaias (Iv, 4) foretold, “Behold I 
have given him for a witness to the people, ^or a 
leader and a master to the Gentiles”, finds its full 
realization in the history of Christ. A perfect knowl- 
edge of the things of God and of man’s needs. Divine 
authority and human sympathy, precept and examule. 
combine to elicit from all generations the praise be- 
stowed on Him by His heai%rs — “ never did mai\ speak 
like this man” (John, vii. 46). 

C. — ^I'lie kingly ^le trcquently bestowed on the 
Messias bv the Old^estament writers (Ps. ii, 6; Is., 
ix, 6, etc.) and openly claimed by Jesus in Pilate’s 
Court (John, xviii, 37) belongs to Him not only in 
virtue of the Hypostatic Union but also by way of 
conquest and as a result of Redemption (Luke, i, 32). 
Whether or not the temporal dominion of the universe 


belonged to His royal power, it is certain that He 
understood His Kingdom to be of a higher order than 
the kingdoms of the world (John, xviii, 36). The 
spiritual kingship of Christ is essentially character- 
ized by its final object which is the supernatural wel- 
fare of men, its ways and means which arc the Church 
and the sacraments, its members who are only such 
as, through jo-ace, have acquired the title of adopted 
children of God. Supreme and universal, it is sub- 
ordinate to no other and knows no limitations of 
either time or place. While the kingly functions of 
Christ are not always performed visibly as in earthly 
kingdoms, it would be wrong to think of His Kingdom 
as a merely ideal system of thought. Whether viewed 
in this world or in the next, the “ Kingdom of God” is 
essentially hierarchic, its first and last stage, that is, its 
constitution in the Church and its consummation in the 
final judgment, being official and visible acts of the King. 

D. — ^The Judicial office so emphatically asserted in 
the New Testament (Matt., xxv, 31; xxvi, 64; John, v, 
22 sq.; Acts, x, 42) and early symbols [Denzinger- 
Bannw£u*t, nn. 1-41 (1-13)] belongs to Christ in virtue 
of His Divinity and Hypostatic Union and also as a 
reward of Redemption. Seated at the right hand of 
God, in token not only of rest after the labours of His 
mortal life or of glory after the humiliations of His 
Passion or of happiness after the ordeal of Golgotha, 
but also of true judicial power (St. Augustine, “De 
fide et symbolo”, in P. L., XL, 188), He judges the 
living and the dead. His verdict inaugurated in each 
individual conscience will become final at the par- 
ticular judgment and receive a solemn and definitive 
recognition at the assizes of the last judgment. (See 
Atonement.) 

OxENHAM, The Atonement (r^ndon, 1881); Riviere, Le dogme 
de In Hedemption (Paris, 1905) ; IIugon, Le mysUre de la RHemp^ 
tion (Paris, iOlO) ; Grim al, Le sacerdoce et le sacrifice (Paris, 191 1) ; 
HirNTEB, (hillines of dogmatic theology (New York, 1S91); Wil- 
helm AND ScANNKLL, fifanvnt of Catholic theology (liOndon, 1901) ; 
Tanquehey, Synopsis theologite dogmatiecs speeialiH (Rome, Tour- 
nai, Paris, 1909); with a goc^l bibliography, II, 401, and passim; 
Ritter, Christas der BrlSser (Lin«, 1903); Mutii, Heilstadt Christi 
als stelloertretende Qenugthuung (Ratisbon, 1904). 

J. F. SOLLIER. 

Redemption in the Old Testament means either 
strictly deliverance by payment of a price or ransom, 
or simply deliverance by power, as from oppression, 
violence, captivity, etc. In the Hebrew Text, the 
idea of redemption is directly expressed by the verbs 
g^dl and jHidah^ and by their derivatives to which the 
word kdph^ (ransom) is intimately related. Of 
these two verbs, the former, ^d’di, is used technically 
in the Mosaic Law, of the redemption by price of an 
inheritance, or of thin^ vowed, or of tithes; the 
latter, pddahj of redeeming the first-born of children 
or of animals. Outside the Law, and in relation to 
the God of Israel, both verbs are used of simple 
salvation or deliverance by power. In the New 
Testament, redemption is specifically that of man 
from sin by Christ's death. The idea is distinctly ex- 
pressed by tha verb Xvrpovnai (from \(rrpov^ “a 
ransom”) and iti derivatives; ft is also directly con- 
veyed by the term dyopdl;u) (to buy, to purchase) and 
by its comiiound i^ayopd^v. The following is simply 
a treatment of legal redemption. 

I. Redemption of Persons. — The first-born male 
of every Jewish family was consecrated to Yahweh 
and had to be redeemed at the price of five sides or 
about $2.75 (Ex., xiii, 2, 13; Num., xviii, 16; etc.). 
Every other Israelite, whether male or female, could 
be consecrated to God by a personal vow, or by the 
vow of those to whom he or she belonged. Jephte’s 
actual immolation of his daughter in consequence of 
his vow concerning her (Judges, xi, 31-39), was con- 
trary to the Law. Many Israelites carried out their 
dedication to God, under the form of the Nazarite 
vow. Most, however, availed themselves of the 
redemption allowed by thp Law. The sum then to be 
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paid as ransom for males between 20 and 60 years of 
age was 50 sacred sides; for females of a similar age, 
30 sides; for boys between 5 and 20 years old, 20 
sides, and for girls of a corresponding age, 10 sides; 
for male Children from one month to 5 years of age, 
5 sides, and for those of the female sex, 3; and finally, 
for old nen over 60 years of age, 15 sides, and for 
old women, 10. The poor who could not afford this 
amount had to pay the price fixed by the priest, ac- 
cording to their means (Lev., xxvii, 2-8). Persons 
lying under anathema could not be redeemed. 

II. Redemption of Animals. — According to the 
Mosaic Law, the first-born male of animals was sacred 
to the Lord, and, if a first-born of legally clean animals, 
and without blemish, had to be offered in sacrifice. 
As unclean animals should not be immolated to Yah- 
weh, their first-born was cither to be redeemed ac- 
cording to the valuation of the priest, with the addi- 
tion of one-fifth of the value, or be sold and the price 
given to the priest (Lev., xxvii, 27). The first-born 
of an ass, however, had to be redeemed with a lamb, 
or, if not redeemed, put to death (Ex., xiii, 13). Out- 
side of the first-born, any animal could be dedicated 
to God by vow. It could be ransomed only if it were 
legally unfit for sacrifice, in which case the price for 
its redemption was left to the valuation of the priest, 
to which was added one-fifth of the value (Lev., 
xxvii, 11-13). 

III. Redemption op Land, Houses, and Tithes. 
— ^The landed property which, in whole or in part, an 
Israelite was forced by poverty to sell, could be re- 
deemed by his next of kin (the Gd'el)y or by the man 
himself when again able to do so. The redemption 
price was then fixed according to the number of years 
yet to elapse before the Jubilee Year, at which time 
the property would have freely reverted to its orig- 
inal owner or to his heir (Lev., xxv, 25-28). A piece of 
land dedicated to God could also be redeemed. Its 
value was reckoned according to the amount of seed 
required to sow it, and a reduction made in propor- 
tion to the number of years till the ncjrt Jubilee Year. 
The owner of the land might redeem it at this price, 
plus one-fifth; and if unredeemed, it went to the 
priestly domain at the year of Jubilee. But if the 
dedicant of the land had himself purchased it from a 
third person who had sold it because of his poverty, 
then at the Jubilee it reverted to the latter, and the 
dedicant had to recompense the sanctuary by paying 
Its redemption price calculated as before (Lev., 
xxvii, 16-25). With regard to the redemption of 
sold houses, the Law distinjpiished between dwellings 
In walled cities and dwellings in unwalled places. 
For the former houses, the right of redemption lasted 
only a full year from the day of sale, at the end of 
which they fell forever to their respective purchaser. 
For the latter, there was no term fixed for their re- 
demption, and if unredeemed before the Jubilee they 
then freely reverted to their original owners. The 
houses of the Levites, however, could bo redeemed at 
any time, and revert.^ to them if unredeemed before 
the year of Jubilee (Lev., xxv. 29-347. Hou.ses which 
had been simply vowed to God could be ransomed 
upon the payment of the value fixed by the priest, 

? lus one-fifth of that value (Lev., xxvii, 14, 15). 

Hthes belonged to God as the real owner of the land, 
and hence could not be made the subject of vows. 
Tithes of agricultural produce might be commuted 
for their money value, plus one-fifth; but the tithes 
of cattle could not be redeemed (Lev., xxvii, 31-33) . 

Jahn, Biblical Archmology (tr. New York, 18.39); Obhi.gr, 
Theology of the Old Testament (tr. New York, 1883); Kgil, 
Manual of Biblical ArrJuBoloay (tr. New York, 1887, 18^); 
B 1 S 8 GI.L, Biblical Antiquities (Philadelphia, 1888); DcnziNaGR, 
Hebraisehe Archdolagie (Preibur* im Br., 1894) ; Nowack, Lehr^ 
huch der Hebraisehe ArehOologie^CFrexhwg im Br., 1894) ; ScrCrbr, 
Oesch.^ des JOdischen Volkes im Zei*nUer Jem Christi (4th ed.. 
Leipzig, 1901-11); Schwa t.m. La Vie privie du Peuple Juif d 
VBpoque do Jisus^Chriat (Pariz, 1910). 
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Redemption, Penitential, the substitution of 
exercises (especially alms-deeds), either easier or, ex- 
tending over a shorter period, for works of penance 
imposed according to the penitential canons. These 
redemptions allow an alleviation, or a shortening of 
the time of penance; they thus resemble an indul- 
gence, and have a place in the history of indulgences. 
Amon^ the Anglo-Saxons and the Irish, as manifested 
by their penitential books, the fundamental idea was 
reparation in proportion to the number and gravity 
of the sins, as it were a weregild pavl to God and the 
Church. The confessor imposed a certain number of 
penitential acts, prayers, fasts, fiagellations, alms- 
deeds etg., extending over a more or less considerable 
period; hence arose quite naturally the desire to 
conden^ the penance into a shorter time. The priest 
might fix them in each case, but the penitential books 
show that there actually was a sort of scale in current 
use. Three things were considered in determining 
the new works: the penances already imposed, the 
difficulty of the penitent^s accomplishing them, and 
finally his material condition, especially in the case 
of alms-deeds. Thus one unable to fast could replace 
fasting by the Psalter (fifty psalms); an alms of 
twenty solidi (for the poor, ten solidi or even less) 
replaced fasts of seven weeks (a carina). A penance 
of a week, a quarantine, or a year might be accom- 
plished in a short time by accumulating psalters, 
genufiexions, valmatcB (blows on the breiist with the 
palm of the hand), or by condensing two days of 
slight into one of severe fasting. These substitu- 
tions assumed numerous combinations, and the Irish 
canons (Wasscrschleben, “Die Bussordnungen”, 
Halle, 1851, 193) show nine methods of accomplishing 
a yearns penance in a short time. It was even at- 
tempted to have the penance performed by others 
(cf. “ Leges or “Pcenitentiale^' of Eiulger in Har- 
douin, “Concilia’^ VI, i, 659 sq.), but these substitu- 
tions, accessible only to the great, were a contradic- 
tion of penance and were severely condemned (cf. 
Cone, of Clovesho of 747, cans, xxvi-xxvii). The 
redemptions considered in the penitential books had 
only practical and not official value; however, they 
were officially adopted by several councils. Thus the 
Council of Tribur of 895 (can. Ivi), in determining the 
penance for a homicide, authorizes the redemption 
(while travelling or at war) of the fast on Tues- 
day, Thursday, or •Saturday by paying a denier y 
or by caring for three poor. Eventually these re- 
demptions wore offered indiscriminately to all, es- 
pecially at the CJouncil of Clermont of 1095 (can. ii), 
when the crusade was suggested as a ransom fnim all 
penance. This was the modern indulgence, save that in 
the case of an indulgence the penance to be redeemed 
has not been imposed on individuals, but to the pro- 
posed work is attached by ecclesiastical authority a re- 
duction of peniteivtial satisfaction. (See Indulgences.) 

Wabsf.R8chlgbbn, on. cit.; Schmitz, Die Busshilcher u. Buss- 
disciplin der Kirche, X (Mainz, 1883) , 144 aq. See Penance ; Peni- 
tential Canons. ^ BOUDINHON. 

Redemptoristines. — ^The cradle of thcRedemp- 
toristines is Scala, not far from Amalfi, Italy. Father 
Thomas Falcoia, of the Congregation Pii Operarii, 
formed a community of nuns there and gave them a 
rule. Later he became Bis]}op of Castellammaife. He 
was director of St. Alphonsus when a new rule was 
said to have boon revealed to Sister Maria Celeste 
Crosterosa. The bishop favoured the rule and 
asked Alphonsus to give the nuns the spiritual ex- 
ercises and to organize the community as he judged 
best for the glory of God. The saint disposed them 
for the observance of the new jule by mliditation on 
the life And virtues of Christ. The details of their 
lily life were to cominemorste phases of His life. 
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Zeal was to be exercised by prayer, each day of the 
week* being devoted to an object affecting the well- 
being of the Church. They were to pray in a special 
manner for the apostolic works of the Pledemptorists. 
The habit is deep red, and the scapular and choirs 
mantle blue. The institute began on 23 May, 

1731. A second monastery was founded by St. 
Alphonsua, when bishop, in his episcopal city, St. 
Agatha of the Goths. Nearly a hundred years after 
the foundation at Scala, the Ven. Joseph Passcrat 
sent two ladies. Mile. Eugenic Dijon and the County 
Welsersheim, to St. Agatha to learn the rule and 
spirit of the Rc^jhintor-istinea. They received the 
habit at Ilom^from Cardinal Odescalchi. They 
founded houses at Vienna and Bruges. Convents of 
the institute now exist in Austria, Bavaria^. Belgium, 
France, Holland, Ireland, England, the Tyrol, Spain, 
and Canada. The rule was approved by Benedict 
XIV in 1750. (See Alpuonsus Liguohi, Saint; 
Passiukat, Vbnehablb Joseph.) 

DtrMOUTiER, Lea premi^rnH redemptoriatinea (Bruges, 1884) 
contains a notice on ttic institute; Huoitks, Viea de deux reliyieu- 
aes Tedemptorialiuea (Tournai, 1884); Dumortier, Fleurs de 
Vinstilut dea rMemptoriatinea (Tournai, 1910); Beat, et catumU. 
8. D. Sororis Maria Celeste Croateroaa. 

J. Magnier. 

Redemptorists (Congregation op the Most 
Holy Redeemer), a society of missionary priests 
founded by St. Alphonsus Maria Liguori, 9 Nov., 

1732, at Scala, near Amalfi, Italy, for the purpose 
of .labouring among the neglected country people 
in the neighbourhood of Naples. 

The Reilemptoriats are essentially and by their 
specific vocation a missionary society. According 
to their rule they are “to strive to imitate the vir- 
tues and examples of J(;sus Christ, Our Redeemer, 
consecrating themselves especially to the preaching 
of the word of God to the poor”. Tliey take the 
simple vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience, and 
by the vows of poverty they are bound to refuse all 
(jcclesiastical dignities outside of the congregation. 
To these vows they add the vow and oath of per- 
severance to live in the congregation until death. 
Their labours consist principally in missions, re- 
treats, and similar exercises. In order to render 
those labours most effective, all their sermons and 
instructions should be solid, simple, and persuasive. 
On all their missions they are obliged to preach a 
s(^rmon on prayiT and one on the intercession of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary. In order to secure the 
salutary effects of their missions, they should, after 
four or five months, return to the places where they 
have given missions, and preach another, shorter 
course of sermons. On missions proper the rule 
obliges them to hear all the confessions themselves. 
Wherever the Redemptorists have parishes they 
labour in the same spirit, both in the pulpit and in the 
confessional. One of the great means of preserving 
truly religious fervour among all classes of the faith- 
ful is the Archconfraternity of Jhe Holy Family, 
which they establish in all their parishes. They are 
also most solicitous in providing well-equipped 
parochial schools, and they take special care grow- 
ing youth. 

Within ten years of the order\s foundation, per- 
manent establishments were made at Nocera, Ci- 
orani, Iliccto, and Caposcle. In 1749 Benedict 
XIV /janomcally approved the work, under the title 
of the Congregation of ithe Most Holv Redeemer. 
Royahsm, however, caused the greatest obstacle to 
the development of the new congregation. An effort 
to obtain the roylll exequatur to the papal appro- 
bation proved disastrous, land brought about a 
temporary si^paration of the Neapolitan houses and 
those whi^ had been founded in the Papal States. 
In 1793 a reunion •was at last effected under the 
new superior general, Pietro Paulo Blasucci, who 
governed the congregation until 1817. In the next 
• 


six years several houses wen* opened in different 
parts of Southern Italy and Sicily, and the society 
flourished, though subjected to many grave trials. 
It was destined, however, to take on an international 
character. In 1785 a young Austriaif, Clemens 
Maria Hofbauer, journeyed to Rome with a com- 
panion, Thaddeus Hiibl. There they W(?re deeply 
impressed by the fervour of the Fathers of the church 
of 8t. Julian, and applied for admission into the 
community. After profession and ordination, tlieir 
chief desire was to transplant the congregation to 
northern countries. They received porniissiou from 
the general to establish a house in Vienna or in 
any other Austrian city. But the Government was 
unfriendly, and Father Hofbauer offered his services 
to the Congregation of the Propiiganda at Romi‘. 
He was sent to labour for a time in Courland, Russia. 
In 1780, with his former companion, Father Iliibl, he 
arrived at Warsaw, where the papal nuncio Saluzzo 
gave them charge of St. Ihmno’s church, whence* 
they were known in Poland as “ Bennonites”. Their 
apostolic zeal and untiring efforts procured the salva- 
tion of many souls, and cffectcMl the conversion 
of many heretics and Jews, while their c;hurch pre- 
sented the spectacle of an iininterrui)ted mission. 

In 1793 Father Blasucci, the rector mnjor^ then 
residing at Nocera, appointed Father Hofbauer his 
vicar-general with all necessary authority. His 
first thoughts turned to Germany, though the time 
^incd inopportune, since Febronianism, Josephin- 
ism, Freemasonry, and infidelity held sway all 6ver 
Europe. He succeeded, however, in establishing 
three foundations in Southern Germany, at jestetten, 
Triberg, and Babenhausen, which he confided to the 
care of his favourite disciple, Father Passcrat. These 
foundations were eventually suppros.sed, and the 
members banished. Fatlier Passcrat tlion betook 
himself to Switzerland, where in 1818 ho organized 
a community at Valsainte in a dilapidated Car- 
thusian monastery. In the meantime, owing to 
opposition, the house at Warsaw was suppressed. 
In 1808 the Fathers were expelled from St. Benno’s 
and deported to the fortress of Kiistrin, Prussia, 
where they were disbanded. Father Hofbauer, 
after directing his companions to work for God's 
glory whenever and wherever they could, proceeded 
^one to Vienna, where he became an assistant 
chaplain and confessor of nuns. His influence was 
soon felt on all sides, even in the Congress of Vienna 
(1815), where the destinies of the Church in GtTinany 
were then being shaped. He was styled by Pius 
VII the “Apostle of Vienna”. In the meantime ho 
kept up a constant correspondence with his former 
companions, did all in his power to find for them 
suitable fields of labour, and predicted that after his 
death a brighter future was in store for the congre- 
gation, a prophecy that wRvS soon fulfilled. .He died 
15 March, 1820. In accordance with the request of 
the Emperor Francis I, the first house, of the Re- 
demptorists was canonically established in Vienna on 
Christmas Daf, 1820. In Mav several prominent 
young men, former disciples of Father Hofbauer, had 
already received the religious habit. 

Father Paaserat succeeded Hofbauer as? vicar- 
general; the onerous and trying duties of his office 
were rendered more difficult by the prevalent spirit 
of Josephinism. The years intervening between 
1815 and 1821 found some of the Fathers labouring 
in Bulgaria, but, owing to the hostility of the schismat- 
ics, they wore compelled to abandon this field. 
A number of flourishing foundations wem established 
between 1820 and 1848. In 1826. at the rccpiest of 
the Austrian Government, a foundation was started 
at Lisbon. Portuiral. for* the benefit of Gorman 
Catholics, but it did not last long. In 1820 the Re- 
demptorists acquired the convent of Bischenberg, 
Alsace. The new coirijnunity was sent from Val- 
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saiiite. In 1828 the Fathers exchanged their poorly- 
furnished home at Valsointe for the commodious Con- 
vent of Fribourg, which proved to be a fruitful 
nursery for the congregation until the Revolution 
of 1848. •‘Prior to 1848 six houses had been es- 
tablished in Austria: Frohnleitcn in 1826; Mautern 
in 1827, the present house of studies; Innsbruck 
in 1828; Marburg and Eggenburg in 1833; smd 
Leoben in 1834. During Passerat’s administration 
the congregation was introduced into Belgium by 
Father de lleld, and in the course of the next ten 
ears four houses were established: Tournai in 1831, 
t-Trond in 1833, Li6ge in 1833, and Brussels in 
1849. A foundation was also opened at Wittem, 
Holland, where, in 1836, an old Capuchin monastery 
became the house of studies. During the same period 
another important mission was begun in North 
America. In 1828 Mgr Res6, Vicar-General of 
Cincinnati, visited Europe to solicit pecuniary aid 
and to obtain evangelical labourers. While at Vienna 
he applied to Passerat, from whom he secured three 
priests and three lay brothers; they arrived in New 
York 20 June, 1832. Two other Fathers followed 
in 1835. For seven years they laboured heroically 
among the whites and the Indians of northern 
Michigan and northern Ohio. Though they took 
charge of many stations in both states, they did not 
secure a permanent footing in any of these places, 
with the exception of Detroit. In 1839 the Fathers 
were called to Pittsburg to assume charge of the 
German congregation, which was then without a 
priest, and torn with party strife. In a short time 
they made it a model congregation. Scattered 
throughout the surrounding country were many 
Catholic settlers, to whom they preached the Word 
of God and administered the sacraments. This 
species of mission inaugurated by them wherever 
they were established was the beginning of many a 
well-organized parish of to-day. From this time 
the care of German congregations, often in a deplor- 
able condition on account of factions, became a 
prominent clement of the apostolate of the Redernp- 
torists in North America. Their first concern, 
however, was to establish, wherever fetisible, parochial 
schools, which are in a flourishing condition to this 
day. When the success of the Fathers at Pittsburg 
became known, applications were made to them for 
other foundations. They were called to Baltimore 
in 1840; to New York in 1842; to Philadelphia in 
1843; to Bufialo in 1845; to Detroit and New Or- 
leans in 1847 ; and to Cumberland in 1849. In 1837 
a German congregation had been organized at 
Rochester by Father Prost, but the Fathers did not 
take permanent charge until 1841. 

Mcanwliile the congregation gained a permanent 
footing in new countries of Europe. In 1841 King 
Louis I of Bavaria invited the Fathers to the cele- 
brated shrine of Our Lady at Altotting. During this 
period four houses were founded in France: Landser 
m Alsace, in 1842;^ St-Nicolas-du-Port, in 1845; 
Teterchen in Lorraine and Contamfne in Savoy, in 
1847. The congregation suffered great losses through 
the revolution that swept over Europe in 1848. In 
1847 the Fathers were expelled from Switzerland and 
in 1848 from Austria, to which, however, they re- 
turned. Important developments were now taking 
place within the congregation itself. Although the 
Transalpine portion of the congregation was subject 
to the rector majfyr at Nocera in Italy, this superior 
left its government almost exclusively in the hands of 
a vicar-general resident at Vienna. As the con^re- 
Gration had spread far beyond its original boundanes, 
it was deemed necessarv to create the office of pro- 
vincial between the reet&r mnior and the local supe- 
riors. Father Passerat, weighed down by age and 
infirmities, resigned his office in 1848. After a series 
of deliberations conducted by the Holy Bee Vith the 


superior general and the Fathers of the Transalpine 
provinces, Father Rudolph Smetana was appointed 
vicar-general in 1850. Pius IX was now persuaded 
that it would be advantageous to have the superior 
general resident in Rome. Fearing the opposition 
of the King of Naples, he did all in his power to con- 
vince him of the benefits Rising from this step, but in 
vain; thereupon he decided that the Congregation 
of the Most Holy Redeemer, to the exclusion of the 
Neapolitan and the Sicilian houses, should be placed' 
under a general superior, who was henceforth to 
reside at Rome. At the same time he made special 
regulations for the Redemptorists in the Kingdom of 
Naples. On the disappearance of l^lc fd.tter, the Nea- 
politan houses were united to the body of the con- 
gregation in 1869. 

In puAuance of orders from the Holy See, Father 
Smetana convoked a general chapter. It was opened 
26 April, 1855. The result of this chapter was the 
election of Father Nicholas Mauron, a native of 
Switzerland, as superior general. He was the first 
rector major to take up his abode at Rome. During 
Smetana’s administration, and particularly during 
that of Mauron, the congregation made rapid prog- 
ress. The number of x^rovinces in 1852 — not in- 
cluding Naples and Sicily — was four; in 1890 they 
had increased to twelve. The French-Swiss province, 
presided over by Father Desurmont for twenty-two 
years (1865-87), gained admission into Spain and 
South America. During the presidency of Garcia 
Moreno two houses were established in the Republic 
of Ecuador. A few years later the congregation 
gained a foothold in Peru, Chile, and Colombia. 
The original Belgian province, having grown very 
rapidly, was divided into the provinces of Bidgiuin 
and Holland. The Lower German province found 
a new field of labour in the eastern part of South 
America. The province of Holland recjcived charge 
of the mission at Surinam, South America, a settle- 
ment colonized partly by lepers. 

The American province of the congregation, 
erected in 1850, has had a striking development. Its 
first provincial was the Rev. Bernard Ilafkenscheid, 
a fellow-student of Leo XIII. One of his first cares 
was the establishment of a seminary and the selection 
of a suitable place for a novitiate. He chose Cum- 
berland, Maryland, for the future house of studies. 
From this nursery of study and piety many able and 
zealous missionaries went forth. In 1853 the novi- 
tiate, which had beeq located since 1849 at Baltimore, 
w^ removed to Annapolis, Maryland. Here the 
heira of Charles Carroll of Carrollton had donated 
their entire estate to the Redemptorist Fathers. 
This house remained the novitiate until 1907, with 
the exception of the years 1862-66, when it w^as at 
Cumberland, and the students at Annapolis. In 
1858-59 the present church and convent were built 
at Annapolis. In 1868 the students were transferred 
to the new house of studies at Ilchester, Maryland, 
which remained Ihe Alma Mater of the Redeinpto- 
rists until 1907. In that year the faculty and the 
students, forty-eight in number, took up their abode 
at Eft)pu8, on the Hudson, wliere a more spacious 
scholasticate had been erected. From the first house 
of St. Alphonsus in Baltimore sprang other communi- 
ties: St. Michael’s in 1859, St. James’s in 1867, and 
the Sacred Heart in 1878. In 1882, owing to dif- 
ficulties in the Bohemian uarish, the Fathers, ‘at the 
earnest request of Cardinal, then Archbishop, Gib- 
bons. assumed qharge of the Bohemians. In this 
diocese five other parishes, one in the city of Wwh- 
ington, were originally founded by the Redemptorists. 
In^ IMl the congregation was called to Chicago, 
Rlinois, to take charge of St. Michael’s parish. It 
was not long before a large chunsh and a commodious 
s^ool and convent were built. The great fire of 
lo71 destroyed all these structures, but, thanks to 
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the faith and generosity of the people, they were re- 
builU , 

The many successful missions which the Re- 
demptorists had given in the Diocese of St. Louis 
induced Archbishop Kenrick to ask for a foundation 
of the congregation in his episcopal city, and in 1866 
a mission house was opened at St. Louis. In the same 
year (1866) another mission house was established 
in New York, near the little church of St. Alphonsus, 
which had b(^n erected in 1845 for the convenience 
of the Germans in that section of the city; it had been 
served by Fathers of the Third Street commimity. 
Though now^ mjpsipn church, St. Alphonsus’s con- 
tinued to be a parish church for the Germans. Sub- 
sequently, two more foundations were made in New 
York, one for Bohemian Catholics, and the other for 
the German Catholics in the northern part (ft the city. 
In 1871 an important mission house was opened at 
Roxbury, Boston. It was dedicated to Our L^y 
of Perpetual Help. Its first rector, the Rev. William 
11. Gross, was succeeded by the Rev. I^eopold Petsch, 
when the former became Bishop of Savannah in 1873. 
In 1883, when a new parish was formed in that dis- 
trict, the Fathers of the mission church took charge of 
it. As early as 1874 the Redemptorists of the Amer- 
ican province were called to St. Patrick’s Church, 
Quebec, Canada, the only parish church in that city 
for English-speaking Catholics. Four years later 
tht^ American Fathers became the custociians of the 
miraculous shrine of Ste-Anne de Beaupr6, near 
Qfiebcc ; it was eventually transferred to the Fathers 
of the Belgian province. The same Fathers assumed 
chhrge of St. Anne’s, Montreal, a large parish in a 
very poor disiricti of the city. I'he Baltimore prov- 
ince in the meantime established two other founda- 
tions in Canada: St. Patrick’s. Toronto, in 1881, and 
St. Peter’s, St. John, N. B., in 1884. In 1876 the 
congregation was invited to take a second church in 
Philadelphia, that of St. Boniface. Besides these 
houses the province of Baltimore founded in 1881 a 
separate house for its juvenatc, or junior house of 
studies, at Northeast, Pennsylvania. Another house, 
to be used as a primary juvenate, w^ purchased in 
1886 at Saratoga, New York; this is at present a 
mission house. In 1893 a new house was opened at 
Brooklyn, New York. 

In 1875 the original American province was divided, 
the eastern under the name of the province of Balti- 
more, and the western as the province of St. Louis. 
This latter province embrac^ the houses of St. 
Louis, New Orleans, Chicago, and Chatawa. This 
last-named place was selected for the novitiate and 
house of studies for the province of St. Louis, but was 
subsecjuently abandoned. Since 1875 several new 
foundations have been established. In 1878 Kansas 
City, Missouri, was selected for an educational in- 
stitution. The old house of St. Mary’s at Detroit 
was abandoned in 1872, but in 1880 another house W£^ 
established in the suburbs of the same city; this is 
now a fiourishing mission and parish church. Two 
years later the Redemptorists began a second foun- 
dation at Chicago. In 1887 a juvenate was erected 
at Kirkwood, near St. Louis, and in 1888 the fathers 
settled at Grand Rapids, Michigan. In 1891 a 
foundation was made at Seattle, Washin^on, in 
1897 a new house of studies was erected at De ^to, 
Missouri. In 1894 the Fathers went to Denver,. 
Colorado, and took change of St. Joseph’s Church; 
in 1906 to Portland, Oregon; in 1908 to Davenport, 
Iowa, and to Fresno, California. In 1910 a new 
house was founded at Oconomowoc, Wisconsin, 
which will be the future house of studies of the prov- 
ince of St. Louis. 

Despite the manifold labours and the limited num- 
ber of Faftiers, the preaching of missions, the special 
work of the sons of St. Alphonsus, was never neglected. 
In 1850, however, it received a ^powerful impftus 


under the first provincial, Father Bernard. Shortly 
after his arrival in America he orgatu/icd and trained 
what may be called. the first band of ri'gular mis- 
sionaries, among whom were the emiiumt converts, 
Fathers Hccker, Hewit, and Walwort,h; •these dis- 
tinguished missionaries a.fterwards established tlw^ 
Congregation of the Paiilists. SincM^ tht ii the work 
of the missions htis increased rapidly from year to 
year; thus a double activity, parish work and mission 
work, has become a special feature of the (•c)ngr(‘gation 
in North America. Some idea of the work of the 
Baltimore province during the ten years from 1890 
to 1899 is conveyed by the following figures; mis- 
sions and renewals, 1889; retreats, 1071; other ex- 
ercisers, 75; confessions, 2,418,758; convi'rts, 12.52. 
Parish work: baptisms, 54,608; communions, 
6,827,000; first communions, 19,077; marriages, 
8311; average number of school children, 13,(>[)0; 
converts, 1922. 

The aclministration of Father Mauron was rendered 
memorable by several important events. In 1866 
Pius IX caused the miraculous picture of Our Lady of 
Perpetual Help to be placed in the Redempt^orist 
Church at Rome. The (levotion to the Blessed Virgin 
under this attractive title htis since then spread far 
and wide. In 1871 the poyjc, moved by the urgent 
and repeatexi petitions 'of bisliops and heads of reli- 
gious orders, bestowcxl the f,itl(j of Doctor of (he 
Universal Church upon St. Alphonsus, known the 
world over by his theological and devof ional writings. 
Father Hofbaucr, the Apostle of Vienna, was beatified 
in 1889, and Brother Gerard Majclla, the ihaumatur- 
gus of the congregation, in 1893. The latter w'as 
canonized by Pius X, 11 Dec., 1904. The eventful 
administration of Father Mauron ended in 1893. In 
1882 he was stricken with apoplexy, and, though he 
rallied from the shock, a slow decline set in, and he 
died 13 July, 1893. On I March, 1894, Very Rev. 
Mathias Raus was elected superior general. He w'as 
boni 9 Aug., 1829, in the Duchy of Luxemburg; made 
his profession 1 Nov., 1853, and was ordained priest 
8 Aug., 1858. After filling various important offices 
in the order, he was called to Rome by his predecessor 
to be one of the general consultors. Father Raus’s 
administration is remarkable for the number of Re- 
demptorist causes of beatification introduced, or 
about to be introduced, in Rome, thirteen in all. 
Among them are: Ven. John Nepomucenc Neumann, 
superior of the American Province, who died as 
Bishop of Philadelphia, 5 Jan., 1860; Father Francis 
X. Seclos, of the American province, who died a 
victim of yellow fever at New Orleans, 4 Oct., 1867 ; 
and Father Peter Donders, the Apost le of the Ley>ers 
in Surinam, who died in the leper colony at Batavia, 
in Dutch Guiana, 14 Jan., 1887. To these may be 
added Father Alfred Pampelon, who died at Ste-Anne 
de Bcaupr6 in Canada, 30 Sept., 1896. Father 
Raus’s administration was closed by the happy issue 
of the cause of Blessed Clement M. Ilofbauer’s can- 
onization, which, took place on 20 May, 1909. In 
that year the venerable superibr, having attained his 
cighty-secjond year, deemed it wise to resign his re- 
sponsible office, axid in the general chapter opened on 
26 April, 1909, the Very Rev. Father Patrick Murray, 
superior of the Irish province, was elected superior 
general of the congregation. He was bom 24 Nov., 
1865, made his profession 23 Oct., 1889, and was or- 
dained priest 10 Sept., 1890. 

During the past twelve years the development of 
the congregation has been very marked. The Roman 
province was particmlarly honoured by Leo XIII, 
when he confided to the Fathers the magnificent new 
church of St. Joachim in Rome. The French prov- 
ince was divided into three provinces and two vice- 
provinces in 1900. Spain became a province, haying 
eight houses, to which recently two more communities 
were jdded. The Fujench province proper was 
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t li vidcd into two provinces, Lyons and Paris. To the 
l\ ). mcr now belong the Southern Pacific vice-province, 
t‘inbracing Chile and Peru, and to the latter the 
Northern vice-province of Ecu^or and Colombia. 
Since the oppression of the religious orders in France 
in 1904, some of the Redemptorist communities have 
undertaken new foundations in Belgium, and others 
in South America. In 1900 the Austrian province 
was also divided into two provinces, Vienna and 
Prague, with a Polish vice-province. The latter was 
made a province in 1909. Since the division the 
Viennese opened two houses in Denmark, one in 
Prussian Silesia, and a fourth at Linz. In 1899 the 
Belgian Fathers were requested by the Government to 
take charge of a number of missions in the Congo 
State; these missions have now increased to six, 
Matadi, Tumba, Kionzo, Kinkanda, Kimpesse, and 
Sonagongo. The Fathers are deeply indebted to the 
paternal Government of the Congo State for the prog- 
ress they have made since their arrival in 1899. ^v- 

cral valuable missionaries have already fallen victims 
to tlio treacherous climate. 

In Canada, which was made a vice-province in 
1894, four more houses were opened. This vice- 
province, depending on the Belgipi province, num- 
bers six houses. In the West Indies, which were also 
made a vice-province in 1904, there are now six 
houses. The province of Baltimore opened in 1902 
a foundation at Mayagiicz in Porto Rico. Before the 
occupation of the island by the United States the 
Spanish Redemptorists had settled at San Juan, but 
at the close of the Cuban War returned to Spain. 
The American Fathers are now there as missionaries 
and pastors. A parish comprising some 30^000 souls 
is confided to their care. Despite all their labours 
for the beno^t of the natives their progress is very 
slow. On 26 J uly, 1911, the Belgian houses of Canada 
were crectid into a new province. 

The Upper German or Bavarian province, which 
was under the ban of the Kulturkampff has recovered 
some of its lost ground. Since its rcadmittance, it 
has added another very important foundation. But 
the historic convent of Altotting has passed into 
other hands. In 1894 this province opened in Brazil 
a mission of two houses forming a vice-province. 
The province of Holland has added to its mission in 
Surinam a mission in Brazil, forming another vice- 
province, having under its jurisdiction three houses. 

A more detailed account of the English and Irish 
provinces claims our attention. 

The English province, begun from Belgium in 1843, 
owes its great progress to the Rev. Robert A. Coffin, 
one of the band of converts associated with Newman, 
Manning, and Faber in the Oxford Movement. After 
his ordination to the priesthood he joined the Re- 
demptorists, and gave missions throughout England 
and Ireland, until he was appointed first provincial of 
the English province in 1865. During his adminis- 
tration of seventeen years new houses were founded 
in various parts of the United Kingdom, the house at 
Perth being the first ccftivcnt opened in Scotland since 
the Reformation. Leo XIII appointed the Rev. 
Robert A. Coffin Bishop of Southwark. His suc- 
cessor as provincial, the Rev. Hugh McDonald, died 
Bishop of Aberdeen, Scotland. The activity of the 
English Fathers is evidenced by their literary labours 
and their success on the missions, which resulted in 
more than 16,000 converts. At present the province 
has eight houses: Clapham, Bi.shop-Eton, Monkwear- 
mouth, Bishop’s Stortford, Kingswood, Edmonton, 
and the novitiate and house of studies at Perth, Scot- 
land, with a total membership of one hundred and 
twenty-three. Besides the Rev. Robert A. Coffin, a 
number of noted converts have joined the congregation, 
among them Bridgett, Livius, and Douglas. 

In 1898 the houses in Ireland and Au.3tralia, 
hitherto subject to the Enfdish province, w«:re con- 


stituted an Irish province, and Australia, a vice- 
province, as its (lepepdency. The Rev. Andrew 
Boylan was appointed the first provincial, with his 
residence at Limerick. On 25 March, 1901, the foun- 
dation of the present new juvenate house at Limerick 
was laid. The province of Ireland comprises four 
houses: Limerick, Dundalk, Belfast, and Esker; the 
vice-province of Australia, three houses: Waratah in 
New South Wales, Ballarat in Victoria, and Perth in 
Western Australia. The total membership is one 
hundred and forty-seven. In 1906 the Rev. Andrew 
Boylan was commissioned to visit the Philippine 
Islands, and to establish there ,s,. solony of Irish Re- 
demptorists. At present tlicre arc Wo'Kedemptorist 
Houses on these Islands and one in Wellington, New 
Zealand. The church at Limerick is celebrated for 
its Confrlternity of the Holy Family for men and 
boys, founded by the Rev. Edward Bridgett, which 
the late Bishop of Limerick, Dr. Butler, called “the 
miracle wrought by t he Mother of Perpet ual Succour, 
a far greater miracle than the cure of a blind boy or 
the healing of a cripple”. In 1903 it had tlie follow- 
ing membership: Monday, division of men, 2722; 
Tuesday, division of men, 2580, boys’ division, 1226; 
total, 6528. Meetings are held every week, the 
average attendance being 3992, while the commun- 
ions received in the confraternity during 1902 num- 
bered: men, 39,860, boys, 8497; total 48,357. 

The following figures will exemplify the growth of 
the congregation. The number of subjects in 1852 
(not including those of Italy) were: priests, 343; 
professed students, 75; priests novice, 12; choir nov- 
ices, 45; professed lay brothers, 175; lay novices, 67; 
total, 715; houses, 45. In 1910 (including Italy) 
priests, 2085; professed students, 537; choir novices, 
142; professed lay brothers, 962; lay novices, 343; 
total, 4069; houses, 218; provinces, 19; vice-provinces, 
10. The constant and rapid growth of the congrega- 
tion must be attributed chiefly to the erection of the 
so-callcd juvenates. Finding it difficult in some 
countries and impossible in others to secure a solid 
future for the different provinces, the Fathers deemed 
it expedient to receive boys who showed a disjiosition 
for the religious and priestly life, and to prepare them 
while still young for the higher studies. Father 
Hofbauer adopted this plan, and obtained thereby a 
number of excellent young men for the order. In the 
same way Father Passerat was equally successful in 
drawing young men to the congregation. It was in 
this manner that Father Mauron, the late superior 
general, was attracted to the order. But it w'as only 
after 1867 or 1868 that a definite scheme of preparing 
boys for the novitiate was followed. The idea was 
taken up simultaneously in the. French and American 
provinces. Father Desurmont was the first to organ- 
ize this preparatory institution in France. For 
many years it was customary for the American Fathers 
to ^lect from their parochial schools boys who, in 
their opinion^ would eventually become fit subjects 
for the novitiate. • After having tested their ability, 
they instructed them personally in the rudiments of 
Latin, or sent them to a Catholic college until they 
reached their sixteenth year. At this ago they were 
admitted to the novitiate, after which they completed 
their humanities. For the benefit of boys who did 
not belong to Redemptorist parishes or who lived in 
other cities the provincial. Father Helmpraecht (186^ 
77), secured a suitable place near his residence at 
Baltimore. One of the Fathers was appointed direc- 
tor. In 1 869 a new method was f ollowed . The young 
men were to finish their classical qnurse before enter- 
ing the novitiate. To accommodate the increasing 
number of pupils, provision was made at Baltimore, 
then at Ilchester, until finally, in 1881, a desirable 
college building was purchased {it Northdkst, Penn- 
sylvania. Here a six years’ classical course is pur- 
sued, while at the** same time the moral and physical 
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fitnoss of the young men may be easily ascertained. 
Similajr preparatory colleges, with some slight differ- 
ences, have been introduced into almost every prov- 
ince. After a novitiate of one year, the young mem- 
bers pass to the higher course of studies. This em- 
braces two years’ philosophy, two years’ dogmatic, 
and two years’ moral theology, with natural philos- 
ophy, church history. Sacred Scripture, canon law, 
pastoral theology, and homiletics. After the com- 
pletion of thei^tudics the young priests make what 
18 called the “Wcond novitiate” of six months, during 
which time they are trained theoretically and prac- 
tically in the spcciabwoEl^of the missions. 

Although tlii wlfitea number of subjects and the 
manifold labours of the ministry do not permit the 
members of the congregation to make a specialty of 
it, still their literary work is not inconsiderable. 
Among Redemfitorist authors the following may be 
mentioned: Italy: Januar. Sarnelli, Bl. Panzutti, 
Anton. Tannoia; France: Achilles Desurmont, Augus- 
tine Berthe, Leonard Gaud6; tlngland : Thos. Livius, 
Thos. E. Bridgett, Cyril Ryder, Robert A. Coffin; 
Austria: Aug. Rosier, Karl Dilgskron, Gerard 
Diessel, Georg Freund, Franz Kayker; Bohemia: 
Emmanuel Kovar, Franc. Blatak, Franc. Sal. Blazek, 
Aloys. Polak, Theoph. Mateju, Wenc. Melichar; 
Germany: Michael Benger, Michael Ilaringer, Andreas 
Hugiics; Belgium: Victor Cardinal Dcschamps, Henri 
Saintrain, Ernest Dubois, Francis X. Godts; Holland: 
J. Aertnys, Frans Ter Haar, Willem van Rossum, 
Johf L. Jansen, Aloys. Walter; Spain and South 
America: Tomas Ramos, Ramon Serabia; North 
America: Antony Konings, Joseph Putzer, Michael 
Muller, Ferreol Girardey, Peter Geiermann. 

CuRHiRR, History of Religious Orders (New York, 1894); 
IIkimuucher, Die Orden und Kongregntionen dcr katholischen 
Kirrhe (Paderborii, 1908), s. v. Redemptffristen; Wuest, Anmles 
Provinci(r AmericantK (Ilchcster, 1888); History of the Redemptor- 
isis at Anmpolia, Md. (Ilchestcr, 1904); Beck, Die Hedemptor- 
isten in Fittshurg (Pittsburg, 1889); Anon, Kurzer Ucherhliek^ 
appcn<Ux to OmLER'a St. Alphonsus von Liguori (Einaiedein, 
1887); various lives of Father Hofbaucr; various lives of St. 
Alphonsus, especially those of Capecelatro, Diloskron, and 
Berthe; various lives of Fr. Passerat and Fr. Mauron; Servortim 
Dei C.SS.R. Album (Rome, 1903) ; Anon., Fifty Years at Limerick 
(1903); Mader, Die Kongregntion des Allerheiligsten Erldsers in 
Oesterreich (Vienna, 1887); Anon., Lcbensbilder verstorbener Re~ 
demptoristen in Nieder-DcutschUmd (DUlmcn, 1890); Ratte, 
Drr hi. Alphonsus und tier Redemptoristen-Orden (Luxemburg, 
1887); Zapf, Die Redemptoristen (Erlangen, 1894); Ascetical 
Works of St. Alphonsus (centenary ed.), XVII, inisccllany. 

Joseph Wuest. 

Redford, Sebastian, b. 27 Ajiril, 1701; d. 2 
January, 1763. Educated at SV Omer, Watten, and 
Li^ge, he became a J(\suit and lived as chaplain with 
the Wrights of Kclvedon, then with the Herberts of 
Powis (1733-48). Redford was much trusted by the 
second Marquess of Powis (d. 1745), but the third was 
unfriendly. When he died (1748), a Protestant suc- 
ceeded, the chaplaincy lapsed, and Redford had, as 
he says, ” to rue the ruin ” of his former flock. He was 
next stationed at Croxteth^ the seat of T.iord Molineux, 
where he published “An important Inquiry; or the 
Nature of Church Reformation flilly considered” 
(1751). The book was a success, but the excise 
officers seized and destroyed 400 copies, the l^t half 
of the edition. A second and enlarged editidh ap- 
peared in 1758. Redford’s extant letters (preserved 
by the English Jesuits) show a strong and attractive 
personality, and throw some light on the period when 
most priests were chaplains in Catholic families. 

Foley, Records of the English Province, S. J., VII (1882), 640. 

* J. H. P01J.EN. 

Radi, Francesco, Italian poet, b. at Arezzo, 18 
February, 1626; d. at Pisa 1 March, 1698. After 
taking his degree in medicine/ he entered the service 
of the Colonna family at Rome as a tutor, and held 
the position five years. In 1654 ho went to Florence, 
where he acted as 'physician to the Grand dukes 
Ferdinand II and Cosimo III. He was constantly 


engaged in experiments intended to improve the 

E ractice of medicine and surgery, and yet found 
dsure for much literary work. He wius an active 
member of several of the academics of the lime, and, 
as an associate of the Crusca, aided in pn^paring its 
important Vocabolario. He taught in the Studio 
at Florence in 1666, as UUore publico di lingua 
toacana and was 
one of the first 
members of the 
Arcadia. His 
writings include a 
number of scien- 
tific documents, 
e. g. “Osserva- 
zioni intorno alle 
vipere”, “Esperi- 
enze intomo alia 
generazione degl’ 
insetti”, “Con- 
sulti mcdici”, etc. 

Other writings are 
his “Lettcre ” ; 
the dithyrambs, 

“Bacco in Tos- 



Francebco Redi 


cana” and “Arianna Inferma”, besides a number 
of lyrics, some of which are Pctrarchian and others 
burlesque in their tone; and an unedited Vocaho- 
lario aretino. The “Bacco in Toscana” is the best 
example of the dithyramb in Italian, and, although 
deformed occasionally by obscure imagery and dic- 
tion, it remains one of the best works of the seven- 
teenth century. 

. Opere (Venice, 1712); Opusculi di atoria luiturnle (Florence, 
1.S58-63); Bacco in Toscana, with the author'e notes (Florence, 
168.'>); Imbeut, II Bacco in Tosenna (CittA di Castello, 1890); 
Idem, Francesco Redi in Nuooa ArUologia (Octf)ber, 1895). 

J. D. M. Ford. 

Reding, Augustine, Prince-Abbot of P^insiedeln 
and theological writer, b. at Lichtensteig, Switzer- 
land, 10 August, 1625; d. at prmsicdeln, 13 March, 
1692. After completing the classics at the Bene- 
dictine College of Einsicdeln he there joined the Order 
of St. Benedict, 26 December, 1641, taught philos- 
ophy at the early age of twenty-four, was ordained 
priest and appointed master of novices in 1649, ob- 
tained the degrees of Doctor of Philosophy and Theol- 
ogy at the University of P'reiburg im Breisgau in 
1654, was professor of theology at the Benedictine Uni- 
versity of Salzburg from 1654 to 1648, became dean 
(prior) at Einsiedeln in 1658, and was finally elected 
Prince-Abbot of Einsicdeln on 17 July, 1670. At 
Einsiedeln he built the still existing choir, the con- 
fession-church, and St. Magd.alene’8 chapel (1674-84). 
In 1675 his monastery took charge of the college at 
Bellinzona, which was conducted by the monks of 
Plinsiedeln until its suppression in 1852. He watched 
carefully over the monastic discipline and insisted 
on a thorough intellectual training of his monks. 
During his time the conventuals of Einsiedeln in- 
creased from 53 to 100, many of, whom gained renown 
as professors at various institutions of learning. As 
a temporal ruler he wiis beloved by his people and 
revered as a father by the poor. His numerous theo- 
logical writings give evidence of great learning, though 
his style is dry and at times obscure. His chief work 
is “Theologia scholastica universa” (13 vols., Einsie- 
deln, 1687), based on the “Summa” of St. Thomas. 
Other important works are: “Veritas incxtincta 
concilii Tridentini” (5 vols., ib., 1677-84), a defence 
of the Council of Trent against Heidegger; “Vindex 
veritatis centuriae primse annalium ecclesiasticorum 
Baronii” (ib.. 1680), a justification of the first century 
of the “ Annales” of Baronius; “(Ecumenicac cathedran 
apostolicse authoritas” (ib.,T669), a defence of papal 
supremacy against the Gallican Liberties; and other 
works of^ less importance. 
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Morel, Augu&tin Reding, FUratabt von Einaiedeln, als Oclehrter 
u . Schtdmann (Eiiuiedeln, 1861); Hurter, Nomenelalor, IV 
(Innsbruck. 1910). 332-5. 

Michael Ott. 

Red Se% (Heb. Ydm-^^ph; Sept. 4 ediXoava; 
Greek writings of the Old and New Testaments 

ipvOpd PdXao’O’ij; Vulg. Mare ruhrum ). — The name of 
Red .(or Erythraean) Sea wiis used by classical his- 
torians and geographers to designate the waters of 
the Indian Ocean and the Persian Gulf. In modern 
geography, it is applied to the north-west arm of the 
Indian Ocean, some 1400 miles long and l 3 dng between 
Arabia on the east and Africa on the west. Under- 
stood in this latter sense, the Red Sea stretches from 
the Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb, in lat. 12® 40' N., to the 
modern head of the Gulf of Suez, lat. 30® N. Its 
greatest width is 205 miles, and its greatest depth 
about 1200 fathoms. At Has Mohammed, in lat. 
27® 45' N., the Red Sea is divided by the Peninsula 
of Sinai into two gulfs: that of Suez (anciently 
Heroopoliticus sinus) on the west, now about 130 
miles in length with an average width of about 18, 
and that of Akabah (anciently /Elanilicus sinus) 
on the oast, narrower and only about ninety miles 
long. The Red Sea receives no river of importance, 
anti is noted for its heat. Formerly its commerce 
was groat, and it has much increased since the open- 
ing of the Suez Canal in 1869. 

The derivation of the Hebrew name Ydm-Sdph 
is uncertain. The meaning of Sdph is probably 
"reeds", and the title Ydm-SHph (Sea of Reeds) 
appears to have been given originally to the upper 
end of the Gulf of Suez, which was probably .shallow 
and marshy, and abounding in reeds. More uncertsun 
still is the derivation of the Gracco-Roman name, 
Erythraean (or Red) Sea. It has been variously 
explained by the red corals it contains; by the colour 
of the Edomite and Arabian Mountains, bordering 
its coasts; by the glow of the sky reflected in its 
waters; by the word edom (rod), which the Greeks 
may have rendered literally; by the name of King 
Erythras, who reigned in the adjacent country. 

The Scriptural references to the Red Sea are 
directly connected with its northern gulfs. Tho.se 
which concern the Gulf of Akabah, on the north-west, 
are comparatively few and unimportant. In Ex., 
xxiii, 31, that gulf is simply given as the southern 
limit of the Holy Land; in III Kings, ix, 26; II 
Par., viii, 17, it is spoken of in connexion with 
Solomon's maritime commerce, and in III Kings, 
xxii, 48, in reference to Josaphat's unsuccessful attempt 
in the same direction; nnally, in Jer., xlix, 21, it 
is mentioned in a prediction of the utter ruin of 
Edom. The Scriptural references to the Gulf of 
Suez, on the north-east, are on the contrary both 
numerous and important, for it is the miraculous 
passage of that arm of the Red Sea which is de- 
scribed in Ex., xiv, celebrated in Moses’ Canticle 
(Ex., xv), and repeatedly referred to in other parts 
of Holy Writ, despite the recent theories framed to 
disprove the traditioijal identification of the Gulf 
of Suez with the Red Sea crossed bjr Israel, at the 
time of the Exodus. Brugsch and others have in- 
deed argued that the water which was dried up to 
let Israel pass was the northern end of the Sirbonian 
Bog, on the shore of the Mediterranean Sea, between 
Eg 3 rpt and the south-west extremity of Chanaan, but 
this theory is untenable because contrary not only to 
the statements of the Biblical narratives but also to 
the recent discoveries which have settled the position 
of Gessen, whence the Israelites set out for Palestine. 
Again, Beke and others have advanced the view that 
the eastern arm of the Red Sea, i. e. the Gulf of 
Akabah, and not the Gulf of Suez, is that which the 
Hebrews crossed. But this view also is inconsistent 
with the most natural interpretation of the Biblical 
data concerning the Exodus. The traditioij|il iden- 


tification of the Gulf of Suez with the Red Sea crossed 
by Israel should therefore not be given up. ^ 

It remains true, hoArever, that the scholars who 
most readily admit this identification arc still divided 
with regard to the actual place of croh’sing. T^eir 
disagreement is chiefly due to the difliculty of as- 
certaining the exact extent of this western arm of the 
Red Sea at the time of the Exodus. On (he supposi- 
tion that at that tune the Gulf of Suez extended 
northwani through the large Bit(o.r .Lake to the 
Timsah Lake, many writers maintain »jiat the cross- 
ing w^s effected at a point between these two lakes 
then joined only by a shallf,)^\v connexion. To es- 
tablish this position, they* put7 li^h^warious argu- 
ments (historical, geographical, geological) which, 
when closely examined, are found not to substantiate 
it. In fadst, every attempt at proving that the Gulf 
of Suez extended in Mosi^s’ time as far as the Timsah 
Lake, or even as far as the great Bitter Lake, seems 
to be irreconcilable with the fact that Egyptian in- 
scriptions of the 'I’vvolfth Dynasty speak of this latter 
body of water as an undrinkable "lake", so that, 
several centuries before the Exoilus, the great Bitter 
Lake itself was no part of the Arabian "Gulf". 
Apparently, then, those scholars are in the right who 
think that in (he time of Moses the northern limit 
of the Gulf of Suez did not vary much, if at all, 
from what it is at the present day, and who nuiintain 
that Israel crossed "the sea” at some point in the 
vicinity of the present Suez. This point is, indeed, 
at a coasiderable distance from the place where Moiies 
was bidden to change his eiustern march and to 
"turn and encamp" (Ex., xiv, 2); but this very dis- 
tance is reciuired to give time to convey to Phanio the 
intelligence that the Israelites had fled, and to enable 
his army to overtake them at a spot whence, humanly 
speaking, they could not escape (Ex., xiv, 5 sqq.). 

The pa.ssago of the Red Sea was ever, and indeed 
rightly, considered by the Hebrews as a most impor- 
tant event in their national liistory, and also as one of 
the most wonderful miracles of the Almighty in behalf 
of His Chosen People. lOndeavours to explain away 
the miraculous character of the event have signa,lly 
failed, for none of the documents, regarded by criti- 
cism as embodied in Holy AN'rit and as describing this 
historical fact, treats it as the mere result of mUural 
forces. In I Cor., x, 2, the passage of the Red Sea is 
referred to as a fitting type of (.'hri.stian bajitism. 

Rouinson, Bihlical ItcKfarchea in Pnh’Atitu, Ml. Sinai and 
Arabia Pefra^a (Boston^ 1811); Bri’c;scii, f/ixode et lea monumenta 
fgyptiefia (Leipzig, 1S7.'>) ; J3eke, Diacoiwrica of Sinai in Arabia 
and of Midinn (London, io78); de Saint-M auxin, Dirt. de. a fog. 
univ. (Paris, 187.5-79), V, 245; Bahtlktt, From Egynl to Pnlratina 
(New York, 1879); Reci.uh, IfAeie antfrieure (Paris, 1884); 
Naville, The Store-Cily of Pilhom and the lioute of the Exodua 
(London, 18SS); Vioouuoux, La Bible el leu dfevuvertea pwdernea 
(Paris, 1890); IjEsfeTUK, Le -pnaange dv. la mer Rouge in Revue 
d'apohgilioue pratique (Paris, 1907); McNetle, The. Book of the 
Exodua (New York, 1008); Toffteen, The Historic Exodua 
(Chicago, 1909). 

Francis E. Gigot. 

Reductions o( Paraguay.— The Jesuit Reduc- 
tions of Paraguay, one of the most singular and beau- 
tiful creations of Catholic missionary activit}^ have 
contributed more than any other factor to nx the 
nam(5 of Paraguay in histoiy. They have been 
the object alike of the most sincen? admiration and 
the bitterest criticism. .\n (?xact account, based on 
the best sources, should be their best justification. 

I. Prbuminary Notions. — The founding and the 
plan of the Reductions caniwt b(» understood and cor- 
rectly fudged except in the light of colonial and 
political conditions as they prevailed in the Spanish 
La Plata territory at the time oFthc arrival of the 
Jesuits. The country *discovered in 1515 bj'' Juan 
Diaz de Solis had gradually by slow stages been con- 
quered in sanguinary, and in the beginning, disas- 
trous battle.3 wil;h the warlike, *liberty-lovihg tribes. 
U%til 1590 the Spaniards had founded ten cities and 
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orty colonies (Guevara, de la Conquista del 

Paraguay, Rio de La Plata y Tucuman'^ Buenos 
Aires, 1882; Gay, ** Historia da Republica Jesuitica do 
Paraguay Rio de Janeiro, 1863; Monner-Sans, 
^'Bincel^as Histdricas”, Buenos Aires, 1892). The 
natives, subdued by force of arms or submitting 
voluntarily, were brought under the yoke of the 
Spanish encomienda system which in its more fwvcre 
application made them yanaconasj or slaves, in its 


milder form 
the white col< 
kings sought 
and humane 
difficulty of e; 


S/as, or serfs, to the comiuisladores and 
lists (Gay, op. cit., 45). The Spanish 
^better the lot of the natives by wise 
their protection, but the 
j control over them, and the un- 
reliability, weakness, or solfishneiM of many of the 
officials permitted f,he abus(3 of this system to flourish 
(Monner-Sans, loc. cit., 43 sq.). This system re- 
sulted in frequent uprisings of the subjugated race, 
and an implacable hatred of the foreigners on the 
part of the numerous tribes still retaining their free- 
dom, who withdrew further and further into the al- 
most inaccessible steppes and forests in the interior, 
harassed the colonies, still in their youth, with in- 
roads, and frequently laid them waste. It was not 
until the Reductions were founded that conditions 
were essentially improved in this respect also. 

The kings of Spain having the conversion of the 
native peoples sincerely at heart, missionaries ac- 
(3ompanied even the earliest expeditions to La Plata, 
and churches and parishes were founded in the new 
cohfny as soon as possible. Here, as elsewhere, the first 
pioneers of the Faith were sons of St. Francis (Marc, 
de Civezza, ‘^Storia universale delle Mission! Fran- 
ciscane”, Prato, 1891, VIII, ii, 2). Besides them we 
find Dominicans, Mcrcedarians, and, to conjecture 
from the oldest lists of bishops (Gams, ^'Series Episco- 
porum Eccl. Catholicaj”, Ratisbon, 1873), also Augus- 
tinians and Hierony mites. The immense territory was 
divided into three dioceses: Paraguay (see at Asun- 
cion), established in 1547; Tucuman (see at Santi- 
ago del Estero, lateral Cdrdoba), 1570; Buenos Aires 
(see at Buenos Aires), 1582. But as late as 1559 the 
clergy in the colony numbered in all only twenty secu- 
lar and regular priests (Gay, op. cit., 48). When the 
first Bishop of Tucuman, Don Francisco de Victoria, 
O.P., took charge of his diocese in 1581, he found in 
the entire diocese only five secular and a few regular 
priests, not one of whom could speak the language of 
the Indians. In 1580 the first Jesuits came to 
Tucuman at his request, and in J 587, at the request 
of the Bishop of Asuncion, Don Alonso Guerra, 
O.S.F., also to Paraguay. In view of the fame ac- 
quired in Europe for the young order, still in its first 
ardour, by Francis Xavier in Eastern India, Anchieta 
in Brazil, and others, it was hoped the Society would 

f )rovo a great aid, as well tows^s improving the re- 
igious conditions in general, as towards pacifying 
and converting the numerous wild tribes. The col- 
leges, seminaries, residences, and houses for spiritual 
retreats founded after 1593 in ramd succession at 
Santiago del Estero, Asuncion, Cdraoba (a university 
since 1621). Buenos Aires, Corrientes, Tarija, Sidta. 
San Miguel de Tucuman, Santa F6, La Riojs^ ana 
elsewhere served to attain the first purpose; while 
the second purpose was fulfilled by the ministiw’ 
amoni^ the Indians in the encomiendcLs^ and by trave- 
ling missionaries who went out among the tribes still at 
liberty'and covered the vast territory in all directions, 
very much as St. Francis ‘Solanus did at about the 
same period. These mission excursions reflected honour 
upon the heroism (4 the missionaries, but achieved 
no lasting results. Therefore the general of the order. 
Aquaviva. insisted on the concentration of effort and 
the founding of central points in the most advan- 
tamus loctmties, afte/ the faJiion of similar efforts 
in Brazil (Handelmann, “Gesch.v.Brasilien” , Berlin, 
1800, 78 sq.). The first superior of the province of 
XII.- * 


Para^ay, founded in 1606 (which numbered at its 
foundation seven Jesuits, but in 1613 no less tlian 
one hundred and thirteen). Father Diego de Torres 
Bollo, was commissioned to put these ideas into 
practice. ^ 

II. Foundation of tub Reductions. — ^They did 
not, as has been asserted, owe their origin to a pre- 
viously-outlined idea of a state after the pattern of 
Campanella’s ^‘Sun State” (‘‘Stimmen aus Maria- 
Laach”^ XXV, 1883, 439 sq.), which should form the 
realisation of the longing of the Jesuits for power; 
on the contrary, they grew in the most natural manner 
out of the efforts to obviate the three principal diffi- 
culties in the way of the conversion of the heathen 
resulting from the prevailing encomienda system, 
namely: the oppression of the natives by force, the 
consequent aversion to the religion of the oppressors, 
and the bad example of the colonist s. The new watch- 
word was: liberty for the Indians, emancipation from 
the Bervilium personalCf and the gathering and isolat- 
ing of the natives won over by the conquista espiritual 
in separate mission colonies or ” reductions” managed 
independently by the missionaries. The plan pro- 
vokM a storm of animosity against the Jesuits among 
the colonists, which led to repeated expulsions of the 
members of the order from their colonies. Even a 
part of the clergy, looking on the encomienda system 
as a righteous institution, and who themselves lived 
upon its fruits, opposed the Jesuits. [This opposition 
is quite apparent in Civezza^s treatise, which, how- 
ever, can lay but little claim to being historically 
exact (loc. cit., 135 sqq.)]. The Jesuits, however, had 
a powerful ally in Philip III of Spain, who very ener- 
getically espoused the cause of the oppressed Indians, 
and who not only sanctioned the plans of the Jesuits, 
but furthered them very effectively by a number of 
royal decrees and appropriations from the public 
treasury, and placed them on a firm legal basis. The 
Cedida Real (Royal Ordinance) of 18 Dec., 1606, 
given at Vallcdolid, commanded the governor, Hcr- 
nandarias de Saavedra, that, ”even if he could con- 
quer the Indians on the Parand by force of arms 
he must not do so, but must gain them over solely 
through the sermons and instructions of the religious 
who had been sent for that purpose. ” 

The Cedvla Real of 30 Jan., 1607 provided that the 
Indians who were converted and became Christians 
could not be made serfs, and should be exempt from 
taxation for a period of ten years. The so-called 
CediUa magna of 6 March, 1609, declared briefly that 
“the Indian should be as free as the Spaniard” 
(Monner-Sans, op. cit., 22 sq.). With these royal 
decrees (which were followed by a long list of others) 
as a basis, the Jesuits began^ in explicit understanding 
with the highest ecclesiastical and civil authorities, 
who had been commanded by the Government to ren- 
der efficient aid, to found Reductions, first of all. in 
the distant north-eastern Province of Guayra (ap- 
proximately the present Brazilian Province of 
raranA), where, in 1609, the I^orcto Reduction was 
founded on the Rio ParanApanema, which was fol- 
lowed in 1611 by the Reduction S. Ignacio Miri, and 
between then and 1630 by eleven others, altogether 
numbering about 10,000 Christians. The Indians 
hastened in entire bands to these places of refuge, 
where they found protection and safety from the 
. robbers who harassed them. All ecclesiastical and 
civil decrees notwithstanding, the traffic in slaves had 
eiqperienced' an astounding development among the 
mixed population of the captaincies of Sao Vicente 
and Santo Amaro (in the present Province of SAo 
Paulo, Brazil) composed of adventurers and free- 
booters from all nations. Well-organized troops of 
man-hunters, the so-called Mamelucos, had in a short 
time depopulated the plateau of SAo Paulo, and from 
1618 onwards threatened also the Reductions, to 
which the' startled Indiaj^s hastened from all sides. 
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One by one the Keductions fell, into the hands of the 
marauders. In 1630 alone no less than 30,000 Indians 
are said to have been murdered in Guayra or carried 
off from there by forcetas slaves. In vain the mission- 
aries had* appealed to the Spanish and Portuguese 
authorities for protection. They could not or would 
not help (Handclmann, loc. cit., 516 sq.). As a last 
resort it was decided to take the remaining Christians 
and those still coming in to the Reductions founded 
on the Parand and Uruguay rivers, and in 1631 the 
exodus w'as accomplished under the leadership of the 
heroic Father Simon Maceta. Dr. H. von Ihering 
calls this exodus **one of the greatest achievements of 
its kind recorded in history” (“Globus”, LX, 1891, 
179). Scarcely 12,000 reached their destination. 
(“Conquista Kspiritual hecha por los Religiosos de la 
Companla de Jesus en las Provincias del Paraguay, 
Parand, IJruguaj^ y Tapeescrita porel P. Antonio Ruiz 
de Montoya de la misma Comp. ”, new ed., Bilboa, 
1892, 1 43 sq.) . In similar manner also the nine Reduc- 
tions which had been foun<led between 1614 and 1638 
on the Rio Jacuhy and in the Sierra dos Tapes in the 
present Brazilian Province of Rio Grande do Sul, and 
which numbered in all some 30,000 souls, were soon 
after destroyed and partially transferred to other 
places. The negle(;t of the Spanish governors to come 
to the aid of the missions in their peril was bitterly 
avenged by the subsequent destruction of the Spanish 
colonics in Guayra by the Portuguese, and the loss of 
the entire province. Cast upon their own resources, 
the Jesuits organized, with the king’s consent, an 
Indian militia, equipped with firc-armsj so that, as 
early as 1640, they could place a well-disciplined army 
in the field against the Paulistas, and could effect- 
ively suppress robbery and pillage. Henceforth the 
Reductions continued to form a strong bulwark 
against the inroads of the Portuguese. 

The main part of this “Christian Indian State”, as 
the Reductions have been called, was formed by the 30 
[32] Guarani Reductions, which came into being dur- 
ing the period from 1609-1760 in the territory of the 
present country of Paraguay, the Argentine Provinces 
of Misiones and Corrientes, and the Brazilian Province 
of Rio Grande do Sul. Many of these Reductions 
repeatedly changed their location in consequence of 
the frequent inroads of the Mamelucos and savage 
Indian tribes, retaining, however, their former names, 
— a circumstance which has given rise to no little 
confusion in older charts. The growth of the Guarani 
Mission can be seen from the annual statistical rec- 
ords. In 1648 the Governor of Buenos Aires on a visit 
found a population of 30,548 souls in nineteen Reduc- 
tions, and in 1677 the Fiscal of the Audiencia of 
Charcas, Don Diego Ibanez da Faria, found 58,118 
in twenty-two Reductions. In 1702, 22 villages on 
the Parand. and Uruguay numbered 89,500 souls; 
in 1717, 31 villages numbered 121,168; in 1732, 141,- 
242; 1733, 126,389; 1734, 116,250; 1735, 108,228; 
1736, 102,721; 1737, 104,473; 1738, 90,287; 1739, 
81,159; 1740, 73,910; 1741, 76,960; 1742, 78,929; 
1743, 81,355; 1750, 95,089 (Monnor-Sans, 134 sq.). 
The remarkable fluctuations in the number of the m- 
habitants wore due to rcp>eated attacks of epidemic 
diseases (see below). 

Besides the Guarani missions, the Chiquitos Mission 
was founded in 1692 to the north-west, in the pres- 
ent Bolivia; in 1765 this mission numbered 23,288 
souls (4981 families) in ten Reductions (Feman«lez, 
“Relacion de los Indos Chiquitos”, Mi^rid, 1726; 
Lat. tr., Augsburg, 1733; Ger. tr., Vienna, 1729; 
Bach, “Die Jesuitenund die Mission Chiquitos ... 
ed. Kriegk, Leipzig, 1843). The connecting link be- 
tween the Guarani and the Chiquitos tninnfnni^ was 
formed by the Mission of Taruma with three Reduc- 
tions: San Joaquin (1747); San Estanislao (1747), and 
Belen (1760), to which 2597 souls (547 families) be« 
longed in 1762, and 3777 sojpls (803 families>in 1766. 


Far greater difficulties than in the Guarani mle 
sions were encountered among the numerous many- 
tongued “mounted tribes” of the Gran Chaco, whose 
depredations continually kept the Spanish colonies 
on the alert (Huonde*, “Die V6lkergruppicrung«im 
Gran Chaco im 18. Jahrhundert ”, in “Globus”, 
LXXXI, 387 sq.; D. Lorenzo Hervas, “Catalogode 
laslenguas”^ Madrid, 1800). At the urgent request 
of the Spanish authorities the Jesuits attempted to 
found Reductions among these trikiy^^also. Fifteen 
Reductions came into existence betW^en 1735 and 
1767, which about 1767 harboured Iqtilans of eleven 
different tribes, among thqmr>».Jhfyt^(^000 Christians 
(cf. the treatise by Dobrizhoffer, de Abiponi- 

bus”, Vienna, 1784; Ger. tr., Vienna, 1783; tr., 
liondon, 1822; Bauke (Pauke), “Missionen von 
Paraguaf”, new ed. by Kobler, Ratisbon, 1870; and 
Bringmann, Freiburg im Br., 1908). Scattered Re- 
ductions were founded in Tucuman, particularly 
among the Chiriguanos and Mataguayos (1762: 1 
Reduction, 268 Christians, 20 pagans), and in North 
Patagonia (Terra Magallonica) where the Reduction 
of Nuestra Senora del Pilar was established in 1745. 
Altogether the Jesuits founded approximately 100 
Reductions, some of which were later destroyed; 46 
were established between 1638 and 1766. Conse- 
quently, the accusation raised by Azara and others 
that their missionary activity had become stagnated 
is imfounded. Until 1767 new reductions were con- 
tinually being formed, while a constant stream of con- 
verts gained by the missionaries on their extensive 
ajpostolic journeys kept pouring into the older Reduc- 
tions (cf. Ulloa, “ Voyage de rAm6r. m6rid.”, Amster- 
danj, 1752, 1, 541 sq.). Between 1610 and 1768, 702,086 
Indians of the Guarani tribes alone were baptized. 

The founding and preservation of these Reductions 
were the fruit of a century and a half of toil and heroic 
sacriffee in the battle against the terrors of the wilder- 
ness and the indolence and fickleness of a primitive 
people, as well as against the reckless policy of ex- 
ploitation followed by the Spaniards, to whom the 
Reductions were ever an eyesore. Down to 1764 
twenty-nine Jesuits of Paraguay suffered death by 
martyrdom. 

III. Organization of the Reductions. — A. Plan 
and Location of the Settlements . — ^Thc Reductions were 
almost always laid out in healthy, high locations, the 
great central stations, as for instance Candelaria and 
Yapeyu, on the large waterways (ParanA and Uru- 
guay) of the countrv. The general plan was similar 
to that of the Spanish jmeblos. The form was square, 
all streets running in straight lines, the main streets 
frequently being paved. The latter gave upon the 
•plaza the large square where the church was situated, 
generally shaded by trees, and ornamented with a 
large cross, a statue of the Virgin and frequently also 
with a pretty village well; at the head of the plaza 
stood the church, and adjoining it, on one side, the 
residence of the Fathers, called the “College”; on 
the other, the cemcteiy, enclosed by a wall with a 
pillared hall. The dwellings of the Indians, until the 
end of the seventeenth century, were frequently plain 
huts;<aten solid, one-story houses, built of stone or 
adobe, and invariably covered with tiles because of 
the danger of fire, about fifteen by eighteen feet in 
size, and divided into various apartments by parti- 
tions of wicker-work; they formed comfortable quar- 
ters for families of from four to six members (cf. 
Cardiol, “Declaracidn de fa Verdad* ^ Buenos Aires, 
1900, 121 sq., 282 sq.; Queirel, “Carta sobra las 
ruinas de S. Ignacio Miri”, Bueqps Aires, 1898), and, 
at all events, were incomparalny better than the 
dwdlings of the Indianli of the encomienda. A portico, 
resting on stone or wooden pillars, and extencmig the 
entire width of the building, pipjected frdln the front 
of ^h house, so that one could walk through the 
entire town in rainy weather without getting wet. 
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The houses were arranged in separate groups (vici, 
of six to ten dwellings .each, to diminish the 
danger of fire. The college^' was separated from 
the jtlaza by a wall and a small courtyard, and by 
another wall from the adjoining buildings, which con- 
tained the schools, workshops, store-houses etc. Be- 
hind lay the carefully-kept garden of the Fathers. 

The churches, mostly throe-aisled, built of massive 
blocks of stone, with a richly-decoratcd fagade, a 
mam door, ai Several wide entrances, convey an 
ndeur even as ruins (Ave-Lallemand, 


impression of 
“Rcisen durcIT 
op. cit., 321 
224; V, 235; 


iud-Brasilien”, Leipzig, 1859; Gay, 
■^7! in ‘‘Razdn y F6”, VI, 



3Z, in "KazOn y ¥6 
30). In the massive belfries, 
which mostly stood apart from the churches, hung 
six or even more bells, which latterly were cast in the 
Reductions. The rich interior furnishing^ would 
have graced any cathedral. Besides the church, each 
village had one or more chapels for the dead, in which 
the corpses were exposed and whence they were taken 
away, also a church- 
yard chapel. The 
cem(d-ery, laid out 
ah^ngside the church 
and enclosed by a 
wall with a pillared 
hall, was, with its 
rows of orange trees 
and its wealth of 
flowers, truly “a 
saerfid garden of the 
dead” (Southey, 

” History of Brazil ”, 

3vols., London, 

1819, II, 414). To 
the left of the ceme- 
tery, isolated and 
surrounded by a 
wall, stood the cMi- 
guazu (the big 
house), which served 
as an asylum for the 
widows, who lived 
there in common ; as 
a reformatory for 
women; as a home for cripples; and as a common 
spinning-room. Beyond the village, just at the village 
limits, stood the chapel of St. Isidore, the ramada or 
lodging-house for travelling Spaniards, and farther off 
the tile-kilns, mills, stamping-ngills, tanneries, and 
other buildings devoted to industry. The villages 
mostly lay open; only the Reductions more exposed 
to the inroads of bands of savages, and the estancias 
or farms, and the cattle-corrals were protected by 
moats, palisades, walls, or thorn hedges. To facilitate 
communication and traffic between the various vil- 
lages, serviceable roads were laid out, often to great 
distances. Besides, the splendid network of rivers 
served as an excellent waterway, the mission operating 
no less than 2000 boals of various kinds on the 
Parand alone and approximately as many on the 
Uruguay (Cunninghame Graham, ”A Vanished Ar- 
cadia”, London, 1901, 200) with its own wharvdfe, as, 
e. g. at Yapeyu. The population varied widely in 
the different villages, ranging between 350 and 7000 
souls. 

B. The Economic System of the Redtic^mns.— The 
plan of the Jesuits of forjning, with rude tribes of 
nomads, a large commonwealth^ separate from the 
Spanish colonies, and far in the interior of a country 
but little explored, f>laced before them the difficult 
problem of making the comm(jnwealth economically 
independent and self-sustaining. If the Indians were 
obliged, day by day, to gather their means of sus- 
tenance in the forest ^nd on the plain, they would 
never have been lifted out of their nomad life and would 
have remained half-heathens^ The financial suppon 


of the Crown consisted, for the first reduct ions, of a 
moderate appropriation out of the state treasury 
{algikn estipendio moderadoj Deer. Philip III, 20 Nov., 
1011 : see Monner-Sans, loc. cit., 49) and of bells and 
articles for use in the church, and later wer* reduced 
to a temporary tax e.xemption, and a small salary for 
the missionaries doing parish duty. In the eigh- 
teenth century this salary amounted to liOO pesos 
annually for the cum and his assistant (F. and A. 
Ulloa, “Voyage de TAin^rique mt^rid.”, Amsterdam, 
1752, I, 548). Consequently the natural resources of 
the fertile soil had to be exploited, and the Indians, 
lazy and careless by disposition, had to be trained to 
regular work. 

(1) Conditions of Property. — The exjonomic basis 
was a sort of communism, which, however, differed 
materially from the modern system which bears the 
same name, and was essentially theocratic. “The 
Jesuits”, writes Gelpi y Ferro, “realized in their 
Christian commonwealth all tliat is good and nothing 

that is bad in the 
plans of modern 
Socialists and Com- 
munists” (Monner- 
Sans, loc. cit., 130; 
cf. “Stimmen aus 
M aria-Laach ”, loc . 
cit . ) . The land and 
all that stood upon 
it was the property 
of the community. 
The land was ap- 
portioned among 
the cacic|uc8, who 
allotted it to the 
families under them. 
Agricultural instru- 
ments and draught- 
cattle were loaned 
from the common 
supply. No one 
was permitted to 
sell his plot of land 
or his house, called 
abambaf i. e. “own 
possession”. The individual efforts of the Indians, 
owing to their indolence, soon proved to be inadequate, 
whereupon separate plots were set aside as common 
fiekls, called Tupamba^ i. e. “God's property”, which 
were cultivated by common labour, under the guid- 
ance of the Padres. The products of these fields were 
placed in the common store-house, and were used partly 
for the support of the poor, the sick, widovrs, orphans, 
Church Indians, etc., partly as seed for the next year, 
partly as reserve supply for unforeseen contingencies, 
and also as a medium of exchange for European ^oods 
and for taxes (see below). The yield of the private 
fields and of private effort became the absolute property 
of the Indians, and was credited to them individually 
in the common barter transactions, so that each re- 
ceived in exchange the goods® he desired. Those 
abamba plots which gave a smaller yield because of 
faulty individual management were exchanged from 
time to time. The herds of live-stock were also com- 
mon property. The caballos del SarUOy which were 
used in processions on festal occasions, were especially 
reserved. Thus the Reduction Los Santos Apdstoles 
at one time owned 599 of these. 

(2) Products. — The Indians themselves were con- 
tent, for their needs, with the cultivation of maize, 
manioc, various indigenous tuberous plants and vege- 
tables, and a little cotton. But the work conducted 
by the communities continued constantly to assume 
larger proportions, and surpassed by far the work of 
the Spanish colonies, both in regard to the variety 
of the products and to rational cultivation. Besides 
the common cereals (wl^eat and rice were grown 
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scarcely anywhere outside of the Reductions) and 
field produce, tobacco, indigo, sugar-cane, and above 
all, cotton were cultivated. Mu^ care was devoted 
also to fruit culture, and that successfully. Even to- 
day one*knay find in the wilderness traces of former 
splendid orchards, particularly orange groves. Vine 
culture was attempted, but with only moderate 
success. 

One of the most important products of the terri- 
tory comprised by the Reiluctions was the so-called 
Paraguay tea (herba)^ which is still the largest article 
of export of the country. It consisted of dried leaves 
of the mat6 tree (Ilex Paragiuiyensis), crushed and 
slightly roasted, and drawn in boiling water; it was 
then, as it is now, the favourite beverage of the 
country, and almost entirely displaced the intoxicat- 
ing drinks to which the Indians had been addicted 
to a deplorable extent. Because the herba forests 
(kerbales) frequently lay hundreds of miles distant, 
and the Indians there employed must neetls be de- 
prived of regular pastoral care for too long a period, 
the Jesuits attempted to transplant the tree into the 
Reductions; their endeavours were successful here 
and there, but the jealous Spanish colonists used every 
means to frustrate their endeavours. The other 
abundant natural resources, choice sorts of wood, 
aromatic resins, honey bees, and the like were con- 
verted to useful purposes, and attempts were even 
made, on a small scale, to produce pig-iron. Cattle- 
raising attained a magnificent development, the en- 
tire country being rich in grass, and some estanciaa 
numbered as many as 30,000 sheep and more than 
100,000 head of cattle, numbers which were not 
unusual in some of the Spanish haciendas. The 
herds were increased from time to time by the capture 
of wild cattle, and the breed improved by careful 
selection and breeding. Horses, mules, donkeys, and 
poultry were also raised on a large scale. In addi- 
tion, hunting and fishing aided in providing support; 
these forms of sport were, however, restricted m the 
Guarani Reduction for reasons of discipline. The 
individual Reductions devoted themselves more or 
less to one or the other branch of production, and 
supplied their wants by exchange with other Reduc- 
tions. A written almanac of 1765, which the Salesian 
Fathers of Don Bosco discovered about 1890 at Asun- 
ci6n, contains on its parchment leaves, besid^ the 
calendar, an adviser for agriculturists, with particular 
reference to the climate of the country; the manu- 
script shows what knowledge and solicitude the 
apostolic missionaries devoted to agriculture (^'Kath. 
Missionen”, Freiburg, 1895, 259). 

(3) Industries. — ^The vast needs of such an enor- 
mous establishment and the difficulties and expense of 
import necessitated the foundation of domestic in- 
dustries. Thanks to the exceptional native gifts of 
the Guaranis, the abilities necessary for almost all the 
trades and crafts were soon developed in these people. 
Some were carpenters, joiners, wood-turners, builders; 
others blacksmiths^ goldsmiths, armourers, bell- 
founders, masons, sculptors, sfione-cutters, tile- 
makers, house-painters, painters and gilders, shoe- 
makers, tailors, bookbinders, weavers, dyers, bakers, 
butchers, tanners, instrument-makers, or^an-builders, 
copyists, calligraphers etc. Others agam were em- 
ployed in the powder-mills, tea-mills, corn-mills etc. 
Each man remained true to the craft once adopted, 
and provided for the transmission of his trade by 
teaching it to apprentices. The wonderful quality 
of the products of the workshops in the Reductions 
is shown by the beautiful cut-stone work of the 
churches. In some of the Reductions there were print- 
ing establishments, as for instance in Corpus, San 
Miguel, San Xavier, Loreto, Santa Maria la Mayor, 
where principally books of a liturgical and an ascetic 
nature were printed (Rodeles. ^'Imprentas de los 
aatiguoB Jesuitas en Eunpa^ America y I'ilipinas”, 


in “Razdn y F6»»^ XXV, 63-474, and XXVII, 349; 
Schuller, ''Um Libro Americano unico o primeiro 
impresso nas MissiOes Guarani S.J.”, Para, 1910). 
It should be noted particularly that the remarkably 
high industrial development was not reached nntil 
after the end of the seventeenth century, when 
Jesuits from Germany and the Netherlands came to 
Paraguay in larger numbers (see Huondcr, “Die 
deutschen Jesuiten-Missionare des 17. u. 18. Jahrh., 
Freiburg, 1899, 68). In 1726 a SpV^sh procurator 
of the missions admitted that “^tes plerasque 
[missionarii] erexerunt, sed eas o -anes Germanis 
debent**. Arts and th^^-^vf^p A^re completely 
neglected in the Spanish colony Tit’ that time, the 
houses in Buenos Aires being built of clay and covered 
with riches. A German lay brother of the Society 
of Jesus, Joh. Kraus, erected the first larger brick 
buildings (college and novitiate) in Buenos Aires 
and Cdrdoba; Brother Joseph Klausner of Munich 
introduced the first tin-foundry in the Province of 
Tucuman; while Indians from the Reductions, under 
the direction of the missionaries, built the fortifica- 
tions and ramparts of Buenos Aires, Tobati, San 
Gabriel, Arccutagui, and other public works (Huon- 
der, loc. cit.; Monner-Sans, 105 sq.). 

(4) Distribution of Labour and Manner of Con- 
trol. — ^The economic machinery of the Reductions 
oould be kept in motion, and the Indians, naturally 
averse to work and thoughtless, brought up to sys- 
tematic labour only by a well-regulated direction 
and control. Even the children were taught to ^ork, 
and day by day some of them were occupied in the 
workshops and spinning-rooms under special over- 
seers, while others were led out into the fields and 
plantations; to the joyous strains of music, following 
a statue of St. Isidore carried before them, and em- 
ployed there for a few hours. Tlio women were 
obliged, in addition to the performance of their 
household duties, to spin a certain amount weekly 
for the use of the community, to help during the sow- 
ing and harvesting of cotton etc. Men who followed 
no particular trade were obliged to work at least two 
days weekly at communal undertakings, in the fields, 
or at public buildings, etc. All had to work during 
harvest time. Relaxation and recreation were pro- 
vided in the hours set aside for leisure, which were 

assed in arranging common games, military drills, 

orse races, and the like, by the many feast-days and 
the days set aside for hunting trips and other expedi- 
tions. Cards andedice, however, were strictly for- 
bidden. The heads of each community were en- 
trusted with the direction of their communities (see 
below). Besides, each branch of trade had its own 
superintendents and guild-masters, who constantly 
remained in touch with the missionaries^ who watched 
over all and whose presence and authority formed the 
driving-wheel of the whole community. All officials 
were obliged to give exact account of their adminis- 
tration, and it is a matter of fact that the accounts and 
administration •‘reports were in exemplary order, 
according to the testimony of the government in- 
spectors. The superiors of the order also conducted 
an exact inspection every year. Labourers and such 
public employees as hospital attendants, sextons, and 
others were kept at public cost, and the private fields 
of draymen and ferrymen, shepherds and others, who 
were engaged in public service, were tilled by others 
for their benefit. - 

(5) P Distribution of Rations. — Food and dress were 
the same for all, with some slight concessions in 
favour of the caciques and public officials. The 
produce of the private fields provided the second^ 
dishes for the daily table. Whatever was missing 
was provided out of the common store-house in equal 
measure. The principal article of diet St the Indians 
iras meat, which they obtained from the common 
uaughter-houses at regular intervals. Ordinarily, 
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animals were slaughtered three times a week; in 
Yapey^i, with about 7000 inhabitants, about forty 
beeves were killed eaeh day. In order to prevent the 
Indians, whose voracity was well known, from con- 
suniing their entire rations of meat in one day, they 
were induced to make chcirqui (meat dried in the sun 
and pulverized) of a poilion of it. The sick were 
given special food prepared in the parsonage; the 
children received their morning and evening meal 
in common in||9^ courtyard of the parsonage also. 
On high fcasfflays public banquets were held in 
common. Th^^ommon store-houses also furnished 
additional prowtoiM^ ^ ^pecial nature for wedding 
feasts etc. So4n|Pspirituous liquors were almost 
entirely replaced by mat6 in the Guarani Reductions. 

Twice a year each family received the necessary 
woven woollen and cotton goods, of which tht? women 
made clothing. In addition, each family could 
bring its private cotton crop to the parish mills. 
Only a coarse, plain cloth was woven. Goods of 
better quality, for the altar linens vestments, and 
garments of state 


621 sg.; Monner-Sans, loc. cit., 90 sq.; Cardiel, 
loc. cit., “Lettres ddifiantes et curicuses”, Lyons, 
1819, V, 371 sq.; Cunninghamo Graham, op. cit., 
193 etc.). The myth concerning their vast trade 
transactions must be classed with that ofHhe gold 
mines in the Reductions, which never existed, not- 
withstanding the fact that hatred and envy have so 
persistently clung to this assertion, that the Govern- 
ment was fonjed more than once to instituti? investiga- 
tions. Thus an investigation was conducted in 1640 
by Don Andr6 de licdn Gacavita, and another, still 
more searching, in 1657 by Don J. Blasquez Valverde. 
In both ca.ses the inquiries led to a clear demonstra- 
tion of the untruth of the accusations, and to the 
severe punishment of the accusers (sfie Charlevoix, 
“Hist, du Parag.^^ Paris, 1757, HI, 381; Cardiel, 
op. cit., 163; Lettres 6difiantcs, loc. cit.). The 
gold mines have never been found, even after the 
expulsion of the Jesuits. The estimates that have 
been made of the alleged vast income and trade 
profit are founded ut>on purely arbitrary or false 

suppositions. The 



had to be imported. 

The dress of the na- 
tives was plain but 
decent ; the - attire 
of the men con- 
sisted of short, loose 
breeches, a cotton 
shirt, and two wool- 
len ponchos y one for 
every-tlay wear, the 
other for holidays; 
the women wore 
long, loose, shirt- 
like gowns, with j 
many folds. Ordi- 
narily all went bare- I 
foot. The official 
garments and uni- 
forms for festive 
occasions, neat and 
made of fine, col- 
oured materials, were kept in sei)aratc chests in the 
“college”, as also the banners, theatrical costumes, 
insignia etc. 

C. Commerce and Wealth of the Jesuits . — The ac- 
cusation that the Jesuits acquired immense wealth 
in the Reiluctions is a fable, spreixi broadcast by 
their enemies and those jealous qf their success, but 
long since disproved. “I dare to maintain”, the 
Bishop of Buenos Aires, Dom Pedro Taxardo, wrote 
to Philip V of Spain in 1721, “that if the Jesuits 
were less virtuous, they would have fewer enemies. 
I have visited their missions frequently, and I can 
assure Your Majesty, that I have nowhere found 
greater order and more perfect unsclhshness than 
among these religious, who take nothing that belongs 
to their converts, whether it be for their own attire 
or for their sustenance” (Charlevoix, loc. cit., II, 
94). The fact is that the Fathers bore the expense 
of their own sustenance, as far as possible out of the 
salary ajipropriatcd by the king for tlicin (aboui>250 
pesos), although it was smaller than the salary of 
the other priests, both secular and religious (600 


Plan or ths Reduction Candelaria 


vast herds of cattle, 
for example, were 
not representative 
of wealth, because 
of the* great numbers 
of ow'nerless cattle 
in which the land 
abounded, the price 
of a healthy st eer in 
consequence being 
half a peso in Do- 
brizhoffer’s time, 
while later the price 
rose to one and two 
pesos in consequence 
of the reckless de- 
struction of those 
animals by the 
Spaniards. The 

TON Candelabi* smgle etxp-cd high 

altar in the Church 
of San Borja was valued at the price of 30,000 sl.ecrs. 

In addition, the expense of keeping up such a vast 
community should be borne in mind(cf. the cost of keep- 
ing up the Indian Reservations in the Uniti^d States, 
which necessitated an expense of about $10,000,000 
in 1882, and from 1867-1882 no less than $92,213,731); 
the high prices of the new products and iron goods 
that had to be importi^d (a Spanish hundredweight, 
about 102 lb., of iron from Buenos Aires cost 16 
aureiy 1 ell of linen cloth 4 old rix-tlollars, and even 
more, a fine lace alb about 120 rix-dollars) ; the trib- 
ute to the crown, which according to Baukc (ed. 
Kobler, p. 490), amounted to 24,000 pesos; the build- 
ing and decorating of the numerous churches far in 
the interior; the equipment of Indian auxiliary troops 
in the service of the king (see below); all of which, 
taken together, alone required tlie expenditure of 
almost the entire ijncome. As i? matter of fact, the 
entire commerce was confined to the exchange, 
justified by canon law, of such products as cotton, 
tobacco, hides, various kinds of timber, horse-hair, 
honey, and in particular of the highly-prized mission 


E esos). In compensation for the provisions taken herha^ for goods which the Reductions themsidves 
y the Fathers from tlie common stores, such jLs'fish, either could not produce or at leiist not in sufficient 
milk, e^gs, vegt^tables, the procurator sent each mis- quantities, such as fine cloths, silks, linen for vc\st- 
sionary a supply of salt, soap, knives, shears, .glass ments and altar ilsc, instruments, iron and glassware. 


sionary a supply of salt, soap, knives, shears, .glass 
beads, fisli-hooks, pins, medals, ami the like for dis- 
tribution among tlii^ Indians^ who were very fond 
of these things (Cardiol, loc. cit., 264 sq.). Southey, 
hinLsidf a Pm test ant, publisherif as the result of his 
investigation covering this question, that nothing 
can be more*certain, t]^an that the Jesuits have not 
amassed any treasures in Paraguay (Hist, of Brazil. 
Ill, 508; Duhr, “ Jesuitenfabeln”, Freiburg, 1904? 


ments and altar ilsc, instruments, iron and glassware, 
books, paper, salt, wine, vinegar, dyes, and lh(^ like. 
The trade by barter netted an average annual income 
of 100,000 pesos, according to the report of the royal 
investigating commission (see Charlevoix, op. cit., 
361), or 7 reals per capita of tfie population. One in- 
stance may illustrate how arbitrarily the calumniators 
of the Jesuits juggle with figures. De Pauw (“R6- 
cherches philos. sur los Am^ricains”, Berlin, 1768- 
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69, IT, 411) asserts that the Jesuits sold 4,000,000 
pounds of herba annually, while the amount officially 
certified is only about 6000 arrohas (150,000 lbs.); 
he also places the number of Indians employed in its 
cultivation and production at 300,000, or twice the 
total number of men, women, and children living at 
any one time in all the Reductions. 

How purely imaginary the wealth of the Jesuits 
had been was proved ty the inventories taken of 
their houses and colleges at the time of their expulsion 
in 1767. These buildings wore seized suddenly, 
without previous warning, so that the Jesuits might 
not be able to conceal anytliing. But the only 
treasures found were the precious church articles. 
Only a trifling amount of money was found. The 
college that was most prominent, that of C6rdoba, 
was barely self-supporting, according to the docu- 
ments (“Era con escasa diforencia igual a los gastos’’; 
see Cardiol, op. cit., 131 si].; Funes, “Ensayo de la 
Historia Civil de Paraguay, Buenos Aires y 
Tucuman'', Buenos. Aires, 1816, III, 1. 5, c. ix). 
“The Jesuits”, writes Cunninghame Graham 
(op. cit., 204), “strange as it may appear, did not 
conduct the missions after the fashion of a business 
concern, but rather as the rulers of some Utopia — 
those foolish beings who tliink happiness is preferable 
to wealth.” 

D. Form of Government. — The local administra- 
tion of the Reductions was arranged according to the 
pro\dsions of the lex indicaf after the Spanish pattern, 
and was composed of the corregidor or burgomaster 
(in the Guarani language poro quailara^ i. e. one who 
gives commands); the tenieniCf or deputy; three 
alcaldes f i. e. bailiffs or inspectors, two for the work 
in the town and one {alcalde de la nerrnandad) for the 
work in the rural districts; four regidores or council- 
men (Guarani icahildo iguaUiy i. e. one .belonging to 
the council) ; one algimzil mayor y a sort of prefect of 
police (Guarani ibirararuzuy i. c. “the chief of those 
who carry the stick ”) ; one procurador or steward, and 
one escribano or writer (Guiiranl qualiaapobaray i. e. 
“one who draws or WTites”). Besides those there’ 
were the alferez real or standard-bearer (Guarani, 
aobebe rerequaray i. c. “he to whom the care of the 
banner is entrusted”, and a number of subaltern 
officials and assistants. The annual election took 
place at the end of December. The list of new 
candidates was drawn up by the retiring officials and 
submitted to the cura for approval, who had the 
jus indicum of challenging the nominations. On the 
iirst of January the installation of the new officials 
and the investiture with the insignia of office took 
I)lacc in v(jry solemn fashion at the entrance to the 
church. Besides their iasignia the public officials 
had a place of honour in the church. Their final 
confirmation was obtained in each instance from the 
Spanish governor. On 1 January also the sextons, 
superintendents of works, the boys’ directors, and 
otfiers were elected. Each day after Mass the 
corregidor gave the cura a report of all current affairs 
and received from hifh the necessary directions, which 
he transmitted to those concerned. It should be 
noted that the old hereditary caciqueship, and also 
the hereditary Indijin nobility retained their rights 
and were honoured in the Reductions, and, it appears, 
were especially considered in the allotment of hi^cr 
offices and military cliarges. The plan of Philip V 
to make f,hc five hundred caciques of the Guarani Re- 
ductions Knights of Santiago was not carried out, 
owing to the fact that the caciques attached no value 
to such a distinction. 

E. Military Power. — ^Tlic organization for armed 
self-defence against the frequent inroads of hordes 
of savages and of the Portuguese neighbours was not 
only permitted by repeated royal decrees, but was 
carried out in accordance with the declared wishes 
of the king (see Moimer-S|uis, op. cit., 99^ Cardiel, 


op. cit., 238; Charlevoix, op. cit., VI. 366). In con- 
formity with these decrees arsenals were erected 
in all the Reduction:^ in which weapons of the best 
quality, principally fire-arms, were stored, together 
with ammunition. The king repeatedly sent new 
supplies of arms, among them some 800 guns, about 
1730. Later gunpowder was produced in the Re- 
ductions themselves. Each Reduction was divided 
into eight companies, with a maestro de campoy gen- 
erally a cacique, a sergeante mayo^^dj^it capitanes. 
and other officers at their head. Reglffiirly arranged 
military exercises and armed drills ‘together with 
sham battles, preserved the military 

efficiency of the i3eo|)le. I'lie gtfi^dwiors repeatedly 
sent Spanish offi(?ers into the Reductions, to instruct 
the Incyans in the use of fim-arms. The main 
strength of the Reductions, however, lay in their 
cavalry. This forcjc liad already proved itself very 
efficient in the dc^fence against the Paulistas; from 
1641 onwards it was called into service by the gov- 
ernors almost year after year to help in the wars with 
the savage trmes, with tlie Portuguese, the English 
who threatened Buenos Aires, an<l, last but not 
least, rebellious colonists and encomienda Indians, and 
rendered splendid service. Time and again kings 
and governors expressed tluur sinccrest gratitude for 
these services, which were all the more valuable be- 
cause they cost the Crown nothing. The Reduction 
Indians between 1637 and 1735 eiilcrcd the field no 
less than fifty times for the cause of the king, re- 
peatedly with a large force ami iindcT considefable 
sacrifice of time, money, and lifcj (see among others 
Sans, op. cit., 105; Lettres 6dif., op. cit., 401 etc.). 

F. Cnurch and Religious Life. — The Reductions 
of Paraguay are justly called a model of a theocratic 
commonwealth. Religion ruled thc^ entire public 
and private life. The entire community attended 
Holy Mai» and the evening devotions daily. Prayer 
and religious songs accompanied and erntjornpassed 
work and recreation alike. R(?ligiou8 instruction was 
given daily for the children, on several days each 
week for catechumens, and every Sunday for the 
entire parish. Through the m(;dium of easily sung 
catechismal hymns th(^ doctrines and the principiu 
events of the life of Christ and those of the saints 
were impressed upon the minds of the jieophj. A 
sort of religious handbook bearing the title “ Ara poru 
aguiyey haba yacoa ymomocoinda” (On the I’roper 
Use of Time), written by P. Jos. de Insauralde (b. 
at Asuncidn; d. 173p), print(?d at Madrid in 1759^, 
in two volumes, ami which wiis very popular, gave 
directions concerning the performance of various 
acts at home and in chundi in a holy and meritorious 
manner. 

Public religious life in the splendid churches found 
its expression in an exceedingly brilliant manner, 
particularly on feast-days. Church music was care- 
fully cultivated, especially under the direction of 
Italian and German Fathers, and its production 
would have been, according to the testimony of Don 
Franc. Xarque (Gay, op. cit., 214), a credit to any 
Spanish cathedral. In consequence, the church 
choiA of the. Reductioas were frequently invited to 
the Spanish cities. The reports of the cehjbration 
of the Fetwt of Corpus Christi, the patronal f^iasts, 
the Rogation and penitential processions, the devo- 
tion to the saints, particularly to the Blessed Virgin, 
the representations of the Crib and the Passion, 
mystvry-plays, sacramental dances, etc. convey a 
charming picture of the religious life in the Re- 
ductions. Religious societies also, especially the 
Sodalities of the Blesserl Virgin, attained to a re- 
markable growth (sefe “Sodalen-Correspondenz”, II, 
125). The reception of the sacrament/S, after the 
Reductions had become firgrily grouAdod, and a 
solid body of older Christians had been ob- 
mined, was, according to the annual reports, and 
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in accordance with ecclesiastical practice of the times, 
very good. The members of the religious socie- 
ties received Communion monthly, many of them 
weekly. The early marriages (bo 3 rs were obliged 
to snarry at 17, girls at 15), strict discipline, and 
surveillance fostered chastity among the natives, 
wliich aided the natural increase of the race, o^inarily 
not very fruitful (the average number of children in 
each family wag four). Careful control and strict 
scjiprcgation ofS^^bjcctionable elements did the rest. 
*‘Such innocfKe prevails among these people’*, 
Bishop Faxariiii wrote, 20 May, 1720, from Buenos 
Aires to Philip.«\ composed exclusively of 

Indians natural*/ inclin^to all kinds of vices, that 
I believe no mortal sin is ever committed there, 
the viligance of the shepherds foreseeing and pre- 
venting even the slightest fault” (Charlevoix, loc. 
cit.. Ill, 94). A number of authentic testimonials 
of bishops and royal visiting inspectors speak with 
the greatest admiration of the religious zeal, the de- 
votion, purity of morals, Christian brotherly love, 
and conscientiousness of the Indians, as well as the 
unshirking devotion and the edifying lives of the 
priests (see Charlevoix, loc. cit.. Pieces justificatives; 
^Lettres 6dif.”, loc. cit., 401; Cardiel, loc. cit., 118). 

G. Schools and 
Education . — E a c h 
Reduction had, at 
least during the 
later period, an ele- 
mentary school with 
Indian teachers 
educated by the 
Fathers; thereat 
least the boys, alx)ve 
all the sons of the 
caciques and the 
more prominent In- 
dians, from whose 
ranks the hetids of 
the villages and 
other officials were 
mostly taken, could 
learn reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic. 
In this respect also 
the Reductions were 
in advance of the Spanish colony. Iilven Buoareli, 
who later carried out the decree of expulsion in such 
relentless fashion, acknowledge^ the work of the 
Reduction schools (Brabo, loc. cit., 222; cf, Cardiel, 
loc. cit., 284; Peramas, loc. cit., 37). Boys who were 
especially gifted also received instruction in Latin 
sufficient to enable them to perform sexton’s duties 
and to read at table in the ” college”. The schools 
for singing and music were conducted very success- 
fully, so that each Reduction had a capable church 
choir and orchestra. 

The accusation that the Jesuits studiously pre- 
vented the Indians from learning Spanish, in order 
to preserve their secrets the more securely and to 

S revent intercourse with the colonists, is untrue, as 
iucareli attests, and is, besides, altogether ab^nird, 
since the Guarani language, then as now, was the*com- 
mon language of the Spaniards also. The women 
knew no Spanish (see Stein- Wappaeus, ”Hand.b. de 
Allg. Geogr. und Statist.”, 7th ed., Leipzig, 1858, 
I, 3, T)60; also Ro|^er and Longchamps, ”Easai 
hist, sur la r6vol. du Para^”, Paui, 1827, 266 ). j The 
fathers surely souj?ht to introduce the Spanish lan- 

n 5 e in their own interest, although it was very dif- 
t for the Indians to learn and very unpopular 
with them; still they followed^ the yus indicum (Tit. 
I, c. vi, leg. 18) which did not oblige the natives to 
learn Span^h. Wha^the Jesuits have done for the 
science of languages in Paraguay has been collate^ 
and briefly dealt with by J.^ Dahlmann, S.J., in hi's 


book ”Die Sprachkunde und die Missionen” (Frei- 
burg, 1891), 79. 

H. Discipline and Penal Regulations . — The Indians 
were like children; it was necessary to accustom them 
to Christian morals and love of work by 'mildness 
linked with sever- 
ity. The daily rou- 
tine, marked by the 
ringing of the bell, 
the strict segrega- 
tion of the sexes in 
public community 
life demanded by 
the ju.s‘ indicum, to- 
gether with a pru- 
dent system of sur- 
veillance demandiid 
by the commingling 
of older Christians, 
neophytes, and the 
new arrivals con- 
stantly coming in 
from the wilderness, 
helped to achieve 
this result. Another 
precaution was the 
segregation, as far as possible, of the Indians from the 
Spaniards, and from tho encomwndn Indians, who were 
mostly of questionable moral character, a measure 
which Ulloa (loc. cit., 549), referring to the sad experi- 
ence in Peru, considers entirely appropriate, and the 
observance of which the missionaries of the Gran Chaco 
even to-day deem necessary (see‘‘Kathol. Missionen”, 
1909-10, 135 and 157). Regarding the penal discipline, 
even Azara, who is so averse to the Jesuits, admits 
“that they exercised their authority with a mildness 
and moderation [suavidad y rnoderacidri] which one 
must admire” (“ Descripcion 6 Hist, del Paraguay”, 
2 vols., Madrid, 1847, c. ciii, n. 16; Ulloa, loc. cit., I, 
544). Minor offences, such as laziness, public dis- 
turbances etc., were punished by sentences of fasting 
or a few blows with 
a whip, transgres- 
sions of a more se- 
rious character by 
arrest and confine- 
ment in jail on small 
rations. Refractory 
women were con- 
fined for a time in 
the cotiguazuy or 
house for the wo- 
men. To prevent 
^ abuse of authority 
*on the part of the In- 
dian officials, they 
were not permit- 
ted to inflict pun- 
ishment of any kind 
without having pre- 
viously reiiorted Uhe 
case in question to 
the Fathers. Capi- 
tal punishment was 
never i n fl i c t c d . 

Crimes deserving 
• capital punishment, 
which occurred but 
very rarely, were 
punished by expulsion from the Reduction ami sur- 
render of the perpetrator to the Spanish author- 
ities. The fact that these tribes, so enamoured of 
liberty, did not undertake a single uprising against the 
missionaries, while on the other hand revolts among 
the cncomienda Indians were ver>^ frequent, and the 
additional, circumstance that two or three Fathers 
were suffpeient to keep a poiiulation of 1000 to 2000 
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souls in order and discipline, surely speaks very 
strongly in favour of the system and proves the un- 
truth of the accusation of Jesuit despotism. 

J. The Care of the Sick was well organised in all the 
Reductions (Peramas, loc. cit., 110; Cardiel, 248). 
In each village there were four to eight nurses, well- 
instructed in the use of medicines, and devoted abso- 
lutely to their profession; they wore called curuzuya, 
or cross-bearers, from the shape of their staffs which 
terminated in a cross at the top. They made a round 
of the village each day, and were obliged to give the 
Fathers an exact report of the condition of the sick, 
so that as a consequence scarcely an Indian died 
without the last sacraments. The remedies prin- 
cipally used were the indigenous medicinal herbs. In 
addition, each “college” had a pharmacy. Some 
Fathers and Brothers who possessed a knowledge of 
medicine compiled special medicinal handbooks for 
use in the Reductions. Several German Fathers and 
a few lay-brothers, the latter having been apothecaries 
before entering the order, deserv^ particularly well 
of the Reductions in this respect; pre-eminent m this 
regard was the Tyrolese Father Sigismund Aperger 
(Huonder, “Die deutschen Jesuiten-mission&re”, p. 
80). Usually a healthy race, the Guarani show^ 
absolutely no power of resistance to certain contagious 
diseases, such as measles and smallpox. Repeated 
severe epidemics of these diseases, such as occurred 
in 1618, 1619, 1635, 16.36, 1692, 1718, 1733, 1739, and 
1764, decimated the population of the Reductions in 
a frightful manner. Thus in the one year 1735 
measles brought death to 18,773 persons, and in 1737 
smallpox claimed more than .30,000 victims. In 1733 
12,933 children died of smallpox. Were it not for 
these epidemics, the population of the Guarani 
missions would have been twice or three times as 
large (Peramas, loc. cit.). These epidemics demanded 
heroic efforts on the part of the Fathers. 

K. Helot ions between the Reductiona and the Spanish 
Government . — Nothing can be more absurd than the 
myth of the “independent Jesuit State of Paraguay”, 
mendaciously constructed by Ibanez and other writers. 
The entire foundation and development of the Re- 
ductions took place with the consent of the Spanish 
kings and on the strength of the royal decrees and 
privileges, which were summarized, confirmed and en- 
larged in the famous decree of Philip V of 28 Dec,, 
1743 (Charlevoix, loc. cit., VI, 331). As late as 1774 
the Hieronymite P. Cevallos could truly maintain 
that all that the Jesuits had done in Paraguay “era 
todo probado por reales c^dulas 6 procedia de ordenes 
expresas” (Cunninghame Graham, loc. cit., 192). 
The territory covered by the Reductions was under 
the direct jurisdiction of the crown, in such a manner, 
however, that part of the sovereign rights were exer- 
cised by the governor in the name of the king (from 
1736 onwarefi all the Reductions were under the 
authority of the Governor of Buenos Aires). All 
royal commands and decrees were announc^ and 
executed in the Reductions also, unless the latter 
were expressly excepted. The governors confirmed 
the new officials in the Reductions after the annual 
elections, as also the newly appointed curaa belonging 
to the Society of Jesus; they made regular official 
visits to the Reductions, and sent reports to the king 
regarding their visitations. The Reductions were 
ready for war at the call of the governors, and the 
latter could always depend absolutely upon their 
loyalty, a fact which they acknowledged frequently 
and in glowing terms in their reports to the king 
(Charlevoix, loc. cit., and “Pieces justificatives”). 
Further, the Reductions paid the taxes imposed and 
tithes laid upon them, faithfully and punctually, and 
moulded their conduct inr accordance with all the laws 
of the Spanish crown, inasmuch as they were not sus- 
pended or modified in their application to that ter- 
ritory by special royal p|ivileges (Deor. ?hil. V., 
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art. 5, in Charlevoix, loc. cit .) . Controversies with the 
governors arising in consequence of unjust encroach- 
ment were always adjusted through the royal audiencia 
in Charcas, by royal inspectors or by investigating 
committees, especially named and appointed by the 
king himself. 

loyalty to the king and enthusiasm for his cause 
and person were instilled deeply by the fathers in the 
hearts of the Reduction Indians, £hil|p V himself 
declaring in his famous decree of 28 dM 1743 (Char- 
levoix, loc. cit., 379) that in his entire oQonial posses- 
sions in America he had no more fmhful sulbjects. 
On all patronal feasts the rjyp^flfai^rd was borne 
to the church with great ceremony, and the alferez 
realf who carried it, received with regal honours at 
the church door. Thereupon the banner was planted 
on the plazoy with a picture of the king, and the entire 
militia with their officers renewed their oath of 
homage before it in a solemn manner amid shouts of : 
**Mhuru hicha guazu: Uri cobengatu nande Rey 
marangatu: toi cobengatu nande Rey V.” (Long live 
our King, the great Cacique! Long live our good 
King; long live our King N.). The Reduction In- 
dians took pride in calling themselves “Soldiers of the 
King” (Cardiel, loc. cit., 2.39). How tliey risked and 
sacrificed life and property on many occasions, under 
the leadership of the Fathers, for the cause of the 
crown, has been told already. The loyalty of these 
Indians to the king is characterized by their conduct 
during the time of the Anteouera disorders, and the 
so-called Comuneros revolt, that troublesome period 
(1721-1735) which comprised the first attempt, on a 
large scale, of the colony to secede from Spain. The 
usurper Antequera as well as the Comuneros vented 
their rage first and above all on the Jesuits and the 
Reduction Indians, who proved themselves the strong- 
est bulwark of the Spanish rule (Lozano, “Ilistoria 
de las Revol. do la Prov. del Paraguay”, 1721-35, 2 
vols., Buenoe Aires, 1905). Their destniction was 
consequently soon followed by the revolution and 
secession from Spain. 

L. Exclusion of the Spaniards from the Territory of 
the Reductions . — ^^Fhe isolation of the Indians and the 
exclusion of the Spaniards from the territory of the 
Reductions, prompted by reasons of principle and 
strictly enforced, have given the opponents of the 
Jesuits ample material for sinister insinuations. These 
measures, however, were sanctioned by royal decrees 
and were nccessaty for the attainment of the purpose 
of the mission. “Nothing can justify this procedure 
better,” writes Ulloa (loc. cit., I, 5.50), “than the sad 
example of the decline of the doctrinas in Peru.” It 
is surely a significant fact that even Governor Bucareli 
after the expulsion of the Jesuits strongly urged the 
continuance of this system of isolation in the interest 
of the Indians in his instructions to his successor, 
written in 1768 (Brabo, loc. cit., 320). Moreover, 
officials of the crown always had free access to the 
Reductions, and where no danger was to be feared, 
friendly relation^ were maintained with the neigh- 
bouring Spanish colonists, and the latter were fre- 
quency invited to festivities, asked to act as sponsors 
in b^tism etc. Further, the villages nearest to 
Asuncidn; Santa Maria, San Ignacio Guazu, Santa 
Rosa, Santiago, San Cosme, and Itapua were at the 
king’s r^uest opened on certain days of each month 
to Spanish merchants for the purpose of selling their 
goods. A number of trustworthy Spaniards in the 
service; of the missions lived in the Reductions, and 
each Reduction had a separate lodging-house for 
travelling strangers (Cardiel, 213; Peramas, 93). 

M. Relations of the Reductions to Ecclesiastical Avr 
ihorities . — A portion m the Guarani Reductions was 
tinder the jurisdiction of the Bishop of Asuncidn 
greeted 1547), another unden>the authority of the 
Bishop of Buenos Aires (1582), while the Reductions 
ox the Chiquitos belonged to the Diocese of Santa 
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Cruz de la Sierra (1605), and the oolleges and misBionz 
of Tu^uman to the See of Corddba (1670). The juris- 
diction of the bishops was limited only by the exemp- 
tions of the Society of Jesus, which it Wd in common 
with the other orders and which were clearly deter- 
mined by papal bulls. For the rest, the bishops 
exercis^ their episcopal authority and functions 
freely in the territory of the Reductions, confirm^ 

the curas proposed by 
the superiors of the 
order, drew their 
tithes, performed 
their pastoral and 
confirmation visits 
rcfpilply (Cardiel, 
loc. cit., 213) and sent 
reports to ^e king 
and to Rome (cf. the 
brilliant testimony 
cited by Charlevoix, 
loc. cit., IV, 329: Her- 
nandez, ^‘El Extra- 
EcciiBBiASTicAL Chair from fiamiento*’, 188; Loz- 
S. Trinidad ano, “Hist, de las 

Revoluciones”, I, 80, 102, 227 and passim). Tlie 
visits to the distant Reductions being attended by 
^at difficulties, the bishops conferred extensive 
rights and powers upon the superiors of the missions 
(Cardiel, loc. cit., 258); the relations between the 
Jesuits and the bishops, although the latter mostly 
beknged to other orders, were very good throughout. 

One single exception is found in the case of the 
Bishop of Asuncion, D. Bernardino do Cardenas, 
O.S.F. (1642-49), wliose actions brou^t confusion 
upon the entire country, and whose antipathy to the 
Jesuits threatened to ruin the !]^ductions. In 1649 
he was removed to Santa Cruz de la Sierra, and later 
became sincerely reconciled to the Jesuits. The 
Cardenas affair was eagerly taken advantage of by 
the anti-Jesuit party, particularly under Pombai. 
The “Collecion genertd de documentos ineditos 
tocantes d la persccucion c^ue los rcgulares de la 
Compaftfa suscitaron y siguieron tenazmente . . . 
desdc 1644hasta 1660 contra el Illmo — y Rmo — Sr. Fr. 
D. Bernardino de Cardenas Madrid, 1708, 2 vols., 
which was written about that time, is misleading 
throughout and unhistorical. There can be no doubt 
on which side right and wrong were, the representation 
of Marccllino da Civezza (loc. cit. to the contrary 
notwithstanding. (See Charlevoix, loc. cit., II, 438; 
III, 19, and the “Pieces justif.*’'; Southey, loc. cit., 
II, 381; Cunninghamc Graham, loc. cit., 102.) From 
1654 onwards the name Reductions was officially 
altered to Doctrinas and the mission stations treated 
as parishes, a procedure which, in missionary lands, 
was by no means contrary to the rules of the ordpr, 
as the apostate Ibahez maintains. Each parish had a 
cura (pastor) and a mcario^ in larger towns several. 
The entire territory of the Reductions was under the 
authority of a superior, who resided at Candelaria 
and had, in order to lighten his burden, a vice- 
superior m the Parand and one in the Umguay terri- 
tory. The Doctrinas together formed a coUejium^ 
according to the 'rule of the order; the superior 
rrvUsMnis acted ^ rector and as representative of the 
mission in relation to the ecclesiastical and secular 
authorities. Ho was surrounded by a council of 
eight eonsultors, chosen from among the oldest and 
most experienced fathers.# Every three or four years 
the territory of the Reductions was visited ohee or 
twice by the Provincial of Paraguay. The discipline 
of the order was strictly enforced, and the good reli- 
gious spirit of the members is confirmed by the official 
testimony of the bishops, governors, and royal in- 
spectors (Cardiel, loc. cit., 247; Ulloa, loc. cit., 1, 447). 
A document written iif Guarani, which was found dur- 
ing the forcible occupation of San Lorenzo (May, 175f L 


and in which riie Indian Neenguiru describes the life 
and activity of the fathers, is touchingly beautiful 
(Archiv. Simancas. Est. legajo 7, 450 fol. 21 and 22). 

N. How the System hae been Judged . — ^The singular 
nature of the Reductions hiu roused the interest and 
admiration of numerous thinkers, philosopncrs, his- 
torians, economists, and explorers to an exceptional 
degr^. Men of the most divergent callings and de- 
nominations, such as Bufion, Montesquieu, Chateau- 
briand, A. von Haller, Joh. von Muller, Macaulay, 
Dallas, Robertson, Wappjcus, Southey, Cunninghame 
Graham, Bluntschli, Joh. Rein, Popping, voii Martius, 
Ungewitter, and many others have expressed their 
wannest appreciation. These opinions, in conjunc- 
tion with the brilliant testimonials of the Spanish 
kings, of governors, inspectors, bishops and others 
should bo sufficiently weighty to characterize as lies 
and slanderous accusations the spiteful attacks of 

g rofessed enemies of the Church and the Jesuits (see 
iblio^aphy below). It is to bo regretted that 
prejudice agmnst the Jesuit Order still spreads these 
lies of history. The Reduction system undoubtedly 
had its weak points and imperfections; they may bo 
advanced against the system, but this should be done 
in a manner consistent with objective historical re- 
search. It is certainly inconsistent to bestow im- 
moderate praise upon the system of the Incas, and 
at the same time to find fault with the Reduction 
system, which adopted and Christianized all the good 
features of that system (Monner-Sans, loc. cit., 51). 
An objection frequently advanced against tlie Reduc- 
tions, even by well-meaning writers, was that the 
Reduction system 
did not educate 
the Indians up to 
autonomy but al- 
lowed them to re- 
main in a state of 
tutelage. This 
policy, they main- 
taioj explains the 
decline of the Re- 
ductions after the 
expulsion of the 
Jesuits. In answer 
it may be briefly 
stated that: — 

(a) The work of 
the Jesuits was de- 
stroyed before it 
had reached its 
highest develop- 
ment. 

(b) As a matter 
of fact, the Jesuits 
used every effort 
to educate the In- 
dians up to auton- 
omy (for proof see 
Caraiel, loc. cit., 

286). Their efforts 
were frustrated tfjr 
the deep-rooted in- 
dolence of the race. 

Proof of this is Portal of thb Churth of tub Ke- 
found in the fact duction of San Borja 

that the Indians who left the Reductions and emigr.’it <^1 
to the Spanish colonies failed to rise to indepc^ndent 
positions, even among the most Wourable conditions 
(ibid., p. 286, n. 110). 

(c) The Reduction system must not be measured by 
European standards but according to the conditions pre- 
vailing at the time in Spanish colonies. “That it was 
not only suitable, but ^rhaps the best that under all 
the circumstances could havft been devised for Indian 
tribes two hundred years ago, and then just emerged 
from seo}irnomadism, is, I think, clear, when one re- 
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members in what a state of misery and despair the In- 
dians of the encomiendcLa and the unitas passed their 
lives” (Cunninghame Graham, loc. cit., 211). 

(d) The system employed was, in fact, the only 
means a(;|ppted to save the Indians. Whatever one 
may say of the Jesuit Missions,” Dr. K. Haebler 
writes (^^Jahrbuch d. Geschichtwissenschaft ”, 1805, 
III, 49), 'Hhey absolutely merit the praise that theirs 
were the only settlements in which the Indians -did 
not die out, but rather increased in number.” Of the 
80,000 Indians living in the Province of Santiago del 
Estero in the seventeenth century, only 80 remained 
about 1750; of 40,000 in the Corddba territory only 
40 (see Cardiel, loc. cit., 449). 

(e) To what extent the self-reliance of the Rcduc- 


taneously furthered the interests of Portugal and his 
hatred of the Society of Jesus. The treaty, secretly 
entered upon in MadHd on 15 Jan., 1750, contained 
among its provisions the agreement that Spain retain 
the long-contested colony San Sacramento at the 
mouth of the Uruguay, and transfer to Portugal, in 
exchange, the seven Reductions lyi^ on the left bank 
of the Uruguay, i. e. about two-thirds of the present 
Brazilian province of Rio Grande do Sul and one of the 
most valuable sections of the territory of La Plata. 
The treaty f urther provided (art. 16) tfat the mission- 
aries and their thirty thousand Indians leave their 
home, founded during a Jiundr^ anld fifty years of 
patient toil, with bag and baggage and without delay, 
and settle on the opposite ba^ of the Uruguay. This 
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tion Indians and their appreciation of the unencum- 
bered right of property was actually developed under 
Jesuit training was proved by their conduct during 
the war of the seven Reductions (soe below), which, as 
is well known, was occasioned by the refusal of the 
Indians to surrender their land to the Portuguese, and 
by the fact that, for the first time in this matter, they 
rebelled even against the will of the Fathers. The 
dissolution of the Reductions after the departure of 
the Jesuits was not tJie result of their system, but of 
that which succeeded it. • 

IV. Decline op the Reductions. — The tragic de- 
cline of the Reductions is but an episode in the war 
against the Jesuit Order, which was begun about the 
middle of the eighteenth century, of which the trio of 
free-thinking ministers of France, Portugal, and Spain 
viz. Choiseul, Pombal, and Aranda, were the prin- 
cipal leaders, and which ended with the dissolution 
of the order in 1773. The principal factors can be 
enumerated only briefly here. 

A. The Treaty of 1750 . — The difficulties existing 
between Spain and Portugal because of the boundaries 
of their American possessions supplied the all-power- 
ful Minister of State, Pombal, the mortal enemy of 
the Jesuits, with the longed-for opportunity of per- 
fecting a clever diplomatic coup, and which simul- 


change of location was. even from the viewpoint of 
colonial policy and political economy (sec opinions 
regarding it by Bonnet de Mably and Manuel dc la 
Sena, in Stein- Wappseus, loc. cit., I, 3, 1012, and 
Monner-Sans, loc. cit., 147) an incomprehensible mis- 
carriage of justice towards the missionaries and the 
Indians alike, whose wishes had not been consulted 
in any manner; it was ”onc of the most tyrannical 
commands that was ever issued in the recklessness of 
unfeeling powef” (Southey, loc. cit.. Ill, 449). 
Southey correctly adds that the weak Ferdinand Vl 
had no idea of the importance of the treaty. 

'B, The War of the Seven Reductions . — The treaty 
caused surprise and indignation in the Spanish colony 
of La Plata. The Viceroy of Peru, the royal Audiencia 
of Charcas, and the secular and ecclesiastical author- 
ities unanimously sent protests of the most ei^phatic 
nature to the Spanish Cabmet. They were as unsuc- 
cessful as the earnest petitions of the Jesuits, who 
declared that it was impossible to approach the In- 
dians with the cruel demand to gwo up their home and 
their possessions, soleginly granted them by so many 
royal decrees, and to surrender them without any 
cause or provocation to their enemies and oppressors, 
the Poiriuguese. It was all pf no av£l. Ignazio 
'\(i8Conti, the General of the Society, over-compliant 
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to the wishes of the king, issued a strict command to 
the me^nbers of the order to yield to the inevitable 
and to prevail upon the exiled 'Indians to submit, a 
task which they performed, at first indeed without 
success. In begging earnestly for a respite and in 
malung every effort to have the cruel measure revoked 
they merely performed their duty; to present their 
conduct as insubordination, as has been done, is 
unjust. Their position was infinitely ag^avated by 
the imprudent, and domineering behaviour of the 
Spanish and IVirtuguese plenijKitentiaries, and espe- 
cially by the impassioned attitude of the commissary 
of the order, P. Luis^ Altainirano, S.J., who was ap- 
pointed by the general and the king, and who treats 
as rebels his own brethren, who advised him to pro- 
ceed with care and moderation. In spite of all the 
appeals of the Fathers, the Indians, goaded beyond 
bearing, rose in arms, but having no leader and lacking 
unity, were defeated in battle in Feb., 1756. Those 
who did not submit fled into the forests, where some 
of them carried on an unsuccessful guerilla warfare. 
The greater part of the Indians, following the advice 
of the Fathers, emigrated and settled in the Reduc- 
tions on the Rivers Parand and Uruguay (right bank). 
In 1762 there were still 2497 families, numbering 
11,084 souls, scattered there in 17 Reductions; 3052 
families, numbering 14,018 souls, had returned to their 
old home in 1761. For in that year Spain had can- 
celled the unfortunate treaty of 1750, acknowledging 
thereby the mistake that had been made. This War 
of tbjp Seven Reductions was made to serve as one of 
the principal points of accusation advanced by the 
enemies of the Jesuits. A flood of defamatory 
pamphlets, falsified documents, and ridiculous fables, 
as, for instance, the tale of a king, Nicholas I of 
Paraguay, went out from an unscrupulous press which 
Pombal controlled, and was spread broadcast over 
Europe by the anti-Jesuit faction. Although their 
absolutely unhistoric character has long been clearly 
proven, these publications continue even now to 
vitiate the historical presentation of this period. 

The rest is known. On 2 April, 1767, Charles III 
of Spain, weak and duped, signed the edict which 
decreed the exile of the Jesuits from the Spanish 
possessions in America (cf. P. Hernandez, “El 
extrafiamiento do los Jesuites del Rio dc I^a Plata 
y de les Mis. del Parag.”, Madrid, 1908; J, Noncll, 
“El V. P. Jos6 PignatclH y la Comyj. de Jesus en su 
extincion y re.stabl.“, 3 vols., M^resa. 1893-94; 
Carayon, “Docum. in4dit6 Charles HI et les Jesuites 
de ces 6tat8 d*Am6riquc en 1767”, doc. P, Paris, 
1867-68). It was the death-warrant of the Reduc- 
tions of Paraguay. The expulsion was carried out by 
force by the Governor of La Plata, Marquess of 
Bucareli, in the most brutal manner. (“Die Tage- 
buchblatter des P. Jos. Peramas” in “Kathol. 
Missionen”, 1899-1900, 8 sq.). “The Jesuits in 
Paraguay, at least, by their conduct in their last 
public act, most amply vindicated their loyalty to 
the Spanish crown. . . . Nothing wpuld have been 
easier, depicted as the viceroyalty was at the time of 
troops, than to have defied the forces which Bucareli 
had at his disposal and to have set up a Jesuit State, 
which would have taxed the utmost resources of the 
Spanish crown to overcome ” . . . [but] “they made 
no fight, nor offered any resistance, allowing them- 
selves to be taken as the sheep is seized by the 
butchea” (Cunninghame Graham, loc. cit ., 267) . The 
Jesuit Province of Paraguay numbered at that time 
564 members, 12 colleges, 1 university, 1 novitidte, 3 
houses for conducting retreats, 2 residences, 57 Re- 
ductions, and 113,71f> Christian Indians. The leave- 
taking from the Indians was hqp.rt-iending. In vain 
they pleaded in the most fervent manner to be allowed 
to keep their JF'athers or to be assured that they would 
return (Hernandez, los. cit., 364 sq.). They never 
returned* # 


V. The Reductions after the Expui^ion of 
THE Jesuits. — The first fruits of the expulsion was 
the keenest disappointment. Except the splendid 
decorations of the churches, of which entire wagon- 
loads were carried away, none of the hoped-for 
treasures were found. The spiritual administration 
of the Reductions was transferred to the Franciscans 
and others, the public administration to Spanish 
civil officials. Attempts were made to retain most 
of the institutions introduced by the Jf^suits, which 
had previously been so severely censured — a fact 
which sheds a characteristic light upon tliein — but 
the rapid decline of the Reductions (in 1772 the Guar- 
ani Reduction numbered 80,881 souls; in 1796 only 
45,000; soon after there were only a few remnants 
left) showed that their vitality had been destroyed 
(see testimony of the Franciscan Provincial Fray 
Jos6 Bias de Aguirra, of the Governor D. Lazaro de 
Ribera and others, in Monner-Rans, loc. cit., 192 sq.). 
The beautiful churches fell to pieces; the magnificent 
economic institutions stood forsaken. Terrific up- 
risings, the revolution, and its accompanying battles, 
and finally the despotic rule of the first republican 
presidents, Francia and Tjopez, destroyed in less than 
fifty years what the spirit of Christian sacrifice had 
labonously built up during a period of one hundred 
and fifty years. To-day only beautiful ruins mark 
the place where once this great Christian common- 
wealth stood. But “the memory of the missionaries 
still continues to live in blessing among the Indians, 
who talk of the rule of the Padres as of their Golden 
Age” (Stein-Wapp®u8, loc. cit., 1013; Cunninghame 
Graham, loc. cit., 211). “The fact is”, says the 
famous Gorman traveller and ethnographer,v^ Dr. 
Karl von der Steinen. “that the expulsion of the 
Jesuits was a severe blow for the native inhabitants 
of I^a Plata and the Amazon territories, from which 
it has never recovered” (“ Halbmonatsch. der 
deutschen Rundschau”, no. 1, 1892, 45). 

In addition to the literature quoted, see also: — Older Works: 
I^ZANO, Deacripcion corogrdfiai del Gran Chaco (Curddba, 1793); 
Idem, Hist, dc la Comp, de J. en la Pros, del Parag. (2 vols., 
Madrid, 1754); Muriel, Hist. Paragwijensis Petri Fr. Xav. de 
Charlevoix, ex Gallico Latina cum Animadveraionihw et Sup- 
plemento (Venice, 1779); Muratori, II Cristianesimo Felice netle 
missioni de' Padri della C. de G. nel Paragwiy (Venice, 1743), 
tr. into various languages; del Techo, Hist. Prov. Paraqunrite 
(Li^gc, 1073), the Spanish tr. (Madrid, 1897), is full of arbitrary 
alterations and misrepresentations; see Cakdibl, loc. cit., introd., 
1 sq.; ScHiRMBECK, Messis Paragwiriensia (Munich, 1049); 
Paraguaria ad ecclcsiam traducta (Wllrzburg, 1053) ; Sepp, 
Reissbeschreibung ... in Paraguariam (Nuremberg, 1697); 
Idem, Continuaiion Oder Bcschreibung der denkw. Sachen (Ingold> 
Btadt, 1710); Idem, Continuatio laborum apost. . . . ab anno 
1663 ad 1700 (Ingoldstadt, 1709); Continuatio laborum . . . ab 
anno 1701 (Ingoldstadt, 1710-11); Neue Nachrichten von d. Miss, 
d. Jesuiten in Parag. (Hamburg, 1768); Nachricht einea Eng- 
Idndera von Paraguay und den Je.auiien~Miasionen (s. 1. d.); 
Beytrag zur Gcach. v. Parag. . . . Setidachreiben des P. Bemh, 
NusJorfera (Frankfort and Leipzig, 1768); Efemeridea de la 
Guerra de loa Guaranis . . . Diario escrito nor el P. Taddo Hennia 
(Madrid, 1770), cd. IbaSez, and mutilated in an arbitrary man- 
ner; see also Biblioth. de la C. de J., ed. Bliard, pt. I, vol. X 
(new cd., Paris, 1910), col. 979; 1570 sq., 1740 sq., antagonistio 
to the Jesuits; Ibat^ez de Echavarri. El Reyno JeauUico del 
Paraguay (Madrid, 1770), Gcr. tr. in Le Bret, Magazin zum 
Gebrauch der Slaalen und Kirrheng. (Frankfort and Leipzig, 
1772), and scparatel.^ Jeauitischea Reuli tn P. (Cologne, 1774). 

Ibaficz is untrustw’OTthy. having been dismissed twice from the 
Society of Jesus. “It is neither more nor less than a crude and 
criminal elaboration of what had been asserted by the anony- 
mously twenty-eight years before" (Monner-Sans, loc cit., 78). 
The documents wdiich Ibofiez cites, and which are taken from the 
archives of the secularized Jesuit houses, would bo valuable if 
they had not lost their historical value through arbitrary falsifica- 
tions and omissions. Relagdo abbremada de la Republica que os 
Rdigioaoa Jeauitas daa Provinc. de Portugal e Heapanha eatable- 
ceram noa dominioa Ultramar, daa duae Monarchiaa (Lisbon, 1760), 
a lying pamphlet of the typo spread by Pombal, tr. into various 
languages and repeatedly re-mited, even as late as 1892 at 
Wicncr-Ncustadt; refuted in a brilliant manner by. Cardiel, 
Declaracion de le Verdad (Buenos Aires, 1900); Diario da cx- 

S idigao de Gomex Freire de Andrade aa Miasdoes do Uruguay in 
ev. Trimenaal do Inal. Hist, Geogr. e Ethnogr. do Brasil, XVI 
(1871), 137-321; Samndung der neueaten Schriften, wclcke die 
Jeauiten in Portugal h^reffen (4 vols., Frhnkfort and Leipzig), 
1760 sq., refuted in Oaaervasioni Intereaaanii e Relative agli Affari 
de* Geauiti (1760); German in Belrachtungen Uber die Hdndel der 
Jeauiten (Oberammergau, 1761. etc.). 
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More recent literature: Grandsxrb, Brief e aus Paraguay ^ 
miig, von Alex, von HumboHdt in Hertha, vol. II (Berlin* 1825); 
Dbmersat* Hi»t. phye. ieonom. ei jmI. du Paraguay el dee Etab~ 
iiseemente dee Jieuitee, vol. II (PariR, 1860-64); du Gratt* 
La Ripubl. du Parag. (Brussels, 1862); Kooler, Der ehrietl. 
Communique in d. Red. v. Par, (WQrsburg. 1876) ; db Moussy* 
Memoire Kiel, eur la decadence et la mine dee Miee, de Jieuilee 
(Paris, 1865); Genelin, Die Red. von Paraguay (Vienna, 1895); 
Duhr, Jeauitenfabeln (4th ed., Freiburg, 100<1); Idem, Unge^ 
druekle Brie/e zur Qeech, dee Jeeuitenkriegee in Parag, in ZoUemr, 
fUr Kath, Theol. (Innsbruck), XX, 689 sq.; Hapkemeyer, Dio 
Geech. dee Jeeuitenkriegee Parag., ibid., XaXII, 672 so.; Wexj>, 
The Suppreeeion of the Society of Jeeus in the Portug. Dominione 
(London, 1877); Cara yon, Docum. inid. P. (Poitiers, 1867); 
Dio neueeten Jeeuitenfeindl. Schriften Uber Parag.; Gothain, 
Der ehrietl. eociale Stoat der Jeauiten in Parag. (Leipzig, 1883), 
answered in Stimmen aua Maria Loach, XXV, 439 sq.; Pfoten- 
HAUER, Die Miae, d. Jeauiten in Parag. (3 vols., GQtersIoh, 
1891-93), (Bhackkbusch, ii Protestant, calls ^is work “a product 
of denominational sealotism**, without any historical value, in 
Petermann'ache MitteiL, XLI, L. B., 181, n. 843); cf. Pastor, 
Pfotenhauer und die “Erziehungagrundadtze der Jeauiten"; Kath. 
Flugaehriflen (Berlin, Germania, 1896), nos. 104, 105. 

A. Huonder 

Redwoodi Francis. See Wellington, Arch- 
diocese OF. 

Referendaiii. — ^The papal office of the referendarii 
(from referOf to inform) existed at the Byzantine 
Court. They were officials who reported to the em- 
peror on the memorials of petitioners, and conveyed 
to the judges the orders of the emperor in connexion 
with such memorials. During the Merovingian period 
of the tVankish Empire, the official later known as 
chancellor (canceUaritts) is called ^^referendarius”. 
In the Papal Curia the office of “referendarii Apos- 
tolici^* originated in the Middle Ages; their duty was 
to receive all petitions directed to the Holy See, to 
report on them to the poi^., and to tender him advice. 
The treatment and decision varied according to the 
nature of the question. If a favour was concerned, 
it might be cither granted or refused; if some dispute, 
the pope decided whether it should be referred to a 
judge. The referendarii were entrusted with all 
arrangements for these papal decisions, which they 
had to prepare for the pope’s signature (signatura). 
From these referendarii developed the court of the 
Signatura (Collegium referendariorum Signaturai 
votantium), concerning which there arc various papal 
constitutions. Innocent VIII (1484r-92) introducea a 
distinction between the referendarii on questions of 
favours and of justice, whence developea the “Sig- 
natura grati®” and the “Signatura justiti®”, ea^ 
competent to give final decision within its sphere. In 
the court of the “Signatura justiti® ” developed a dis- 
tinction between the prelates entitled to vote {prcelati 
votarites) and those whose duties were confined to re- 
porting on individual cases (pralati referendarii). The 
whole body gradually lost all practical importance, 
especially after the loss of the papal States, and was 
entirely abolished at the reorganization of the Curia 
by Pius X. 

Bangen, Die rdm. Kurie (MUnster, 1854), 370 sqq. (Signatura 
juatitia), 391 sqq. (Sign, gaatiee); iSxOMAasiNUB, Vetue et nova 
eccleaife diaeiplina. III (Lyons, 1705), 546 sqq.; Die kathol. 
Kirche unaerer Zeit, I (Berlin, 1899), 464-6. 

O ^ J. P. Kirsch. 

^formation, The, the usual term for the re- 
ligious movement which made its appearance in 
Western Europe in the sixteenth century, and 
which, while ostensibly aiming at an internal renewal 
of the Church, really led to a great revolt against it, 
and an abandonment of the principal Christian 
beliefs. We shall review the general characteristics 
of this movement from the following standpoints: 
I. Causes of the Reformation; II. Original Ideas 
and Purposes of the Reformers; III. Methods of 
Spreading the Reformation; IV. Spread of the Ref- 
ormation in the Varioiw Countrms; V. Different 
Forms of the Reformation; VI. Results and Con- 
seauences of the Reformation. 

1. Causes of the Reformation. — Tjie causes 


of the great religious revolt of the sixteenth century 
must be sought as far back as the fourteenth. The 
doctrine of the Churdh, it is true, had remained pure; 
saintly lives were yet frequent in all parts of Europe, 
and the numerous beneficent medieval institutions 
of the Church continued their course uninterruptedly. 
Whatever unhappy conditions existed were largely 
due to civil and profane influences or to the exerci^ 
of authority by eccle.siastics in civil spheres; they did 
not obtain everywhere with equal int(*nsity, nor did 
they always occur simultaneously innho same coun- 
try. Ecclesiastical and religious life exhibited in 
many places vigour and variety; works of educat ion 
and charity abounded; religious art in all its forms 
had a living force; domestic missionaries W(jrc many 
and influential; pious and edifying literature was 
common and appreciated. ( Iradually, however, 
and largely owing to the variously hostile spirit of 
the civil powers, fostered and heightened by several 
elements of the new order, there grew up in m:iny 

g arts of Europe political and social conditions which 
ampered the free reformatory activities of the 
Church, and favoured the bold and unscrupulous, 
who seized a unique opportunity to lot loose all the 
forces of heresy and schism so long held in check 
by the harmonious action of the ecclesiastical and 
civil authorities. 

A. Since the Barbarian invasions the Church had 
effected a complete transformation and revival of 
the races of Western Europe, and a glorious develop- 
ment of religious and intellectual life. The papacy 
had become the powerful centre of the famny of 
Christian nations, and as such had for centuries, in 
union with the episcopate and the clergy, displayed 
a most beneficent activity. With the ecclesiastical 
organization fully developed, it came to pass that 
the activities of the governing ecclesiastical bodies 
were no longer confined to the ecclesiastical domain, 
but affected almost every sphere of popular life. 
Gradually a regrettable worldlincss manifested itsedf 
in many high ecclesiastics. Their chief object, viz. 
to guide man to his eternal goal^ claimed too seldom 
their attention, and worldly activities became in loo 
many cases the chief interest. Political power, 
material possessions, privileged position in public 
life, the defence of ancient historical rights, earthly 
interests of various kinds were only too often the 
chief aim of many of the higher clergy. Pristoral 
solicitude, the wiccifically religious and (^ccjlesiastical 
aim, fell largcljr into the background, notwithstand- 
ing various spirited and successful attempts to 
rectify the existing evils. 

B. Closely connected with the above were various 
abuses in the lives of the clergy and the people. In 
the Papal Curia political interests and a worldly life 
were often prominent. Many bishops and abbots 
(especially iw countries where they were also terri- 
torial princes) bore themselves as secular rulers 
rather than as servants of the Church. Many mem- 
bers of cathedral chapters and othcT beneficed ec- 
clesiastics were* chiefly concerned with their income 
and how to increase it, especially by uniting several 
prel^ends (even episcopal sees) in the hands of one 
person, who thus enjoyed a larger income and greater 
power. Luxury prevailed widely among the higher 
clergy, while the lower clergy wore often oppressed. 
The scientific and ascetic training of the clergy also 
left much to be desired, the moral standard pf many 
being very low, and tlje practice of celibacy not 
everywhere observed. Not less serious was the con- 
dition of many monasteries of men, and even of 
women (which were frequenter homes for the un- 
married daughters pi tne nobility). The former 
prestige of the clergy had thus suffered gpreatly, and 
its members were in many places regarded with 
scorn. As to the Christian people itseii^ in numer- 
fOUS districts ignorance, superstition, religious indif- 
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ference, and immorality were rife. NevertheleM, 
vigoroufi efforts to revive religious life were made in 
most lands, and side by side with this moral decay 
appear numerous exanipleis of sincere and upright 
Christian life. Such efforts, however, were too often 
confined to limited circles. From the fourteenth 
century the demand for “reform of head and mem- 
bers” {reformatio in ca'fnte et in memhria) had been 
voiced with ever-increasing energy by serious and dis- 
cerning men, b^it the same cry was taken up also by 
many who had no real desire for a religious renewal, 
wishing merely to reform others but not them^lves. 
and seeking solely fheir own interests. This call 
for reformation of head and members, discuj^ed in 
many writings and in conversation with insistence 
on existing and often exaggerated abuses, tended 
necessarily to lower the clergy still more in tne eyes 
of the people, especially as the councils of the fifteenth 
century, though largely occupied with attempts at 
reformation, did not succeed in accomplishing it 
extensively or permanently. 

C. '^riie authority of the Holy See had also been 
seriously impaired, partly through tlie fault of some 
of its occupants and partly through that of the secular 
princes. The pope^s removal to Avignon in the four- 
teenth century was a grievous error, since the univer- 
sal character of the papacy ‘was thus obscured in the 
minds of the Christian people. Certain phases of the 
quarrel with Louis the Bavarian and with the Fran- 
ciscan Spirituals clearly imlicatc a decline of the papal 
powe'J . The severest blow was dealt by the disas- 
trous papal schism (1378-1418) which familiarized 
Western Christians with the idea that war might be 
made, with all spiritual and material weaiK>ns. 
against one whom many other Christiana reganlea 
as the only lawful pope. After the restoration of 
unity, the attempted reforms of the Papal Curia 
were not thorough. Humanism and the ideals of the 
R(*naissancc were zealously cultivated in Rome, and 
unfortunately the heathen tendencies of this move- 
ment, so oi)po.sed to the Christian moral law, affected 
too profoundly the life of many higher ecclesiastics, 
so that worWly ideas, luxury, and immorality rapidly 
gained giound at the centre of ecclesiastical life. 
When ecclesiastical authority ctcw weak at the 
fountain-head, it necessarily decayed elsewhere. 
There were also serious administrative abuses in the 
Papal Curia. The ever-increasing centralization of 
ecclesiastical administration had brought it about 
that far too many ecclesiastical benefices in all parts 
of Christendom were conferred at Rome, while in the 
granting of them the personal interests of the peti- 
tioner, rather than the spiritual needs of the faithful, 
were too often considered. The various kinds of 
reservation ^ had also become a grievous abuse. 
Dissatisfaction was felt widely among the clergy at 
the many taxes imposixl by the Curia on the in- 
cumbents of ecclesiastical benefices. From the four- 
teenth century these taxes called forth loud com- 
plaints. In proportion as the papah authority lost 
the respect of many, resentment grew against both 
the Curia and the Papacy. The reform councils 
of the fifteenth centu^, instead of improving •this 
situation, weakened still more the highest ecclesias- 
tical authority by reason of their anti-pnpal tendencies 
and measures. 

D. In princes and governments there had mean- . 
while oevcloped a national consciousness, purely 
temporal and to a great ext&t hostile to the Chveh; 
the civil powers interfered more frequently in ec- 
(4csiastical matters, a^d the direct influence exercised 
by laymen on the domestic administration of the 
dhurch rapidly increased. In tfie course of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries arose the modem con- 
cept of the* State. Quring the preceding period 
many matters of a secular or mixed nature had been 
regulated or managed by the Church, in keeping with 


the historical development of European society. 
With the growing self-consciousness of the State, 
the secular governments sought to control all matters 
that fell within their competence, which course, al- 
though in large measure justifiable, was nevf and of- 
fensive, and thus led to frequent collisions between 
Church and State. The State, moreover, owing to 
the close historical connexion between the ecclesias- 
tical and secular orders, encroached on the ecclesias- 
tical domain. During the course of the Western 
Schism (1378-1418) opposing popes sought the sup- 
port of the civil powers, and thus gave the latter 
abundant occasion to interfere in purely ecclesiastical 
affairs. Again, to strengthen their authority in the 
face of anti-papal tendencies, the popes of the fif- 
teenth century made at various times certain con- 
cessions to the civil authorities, so that the latter 
came to regard ecclesiastical affairs as within their 
domain. For the future the Church was to be. 
not superordinate, but subordinate to the civil 
power, and was increasingly menaced with complete 
subjection. According as national self-consciousness 
developed in the various countries of Europe, the 
sense of the unity and intenlependence of the Chris- 
tian family of nations grew weaker. Jealousy be- 
tween nations incre^ed, selfishness gained ground, 
the rift between politics and Christian morality and 
religion grew wider, and discontent and p«.‘rilous 
revolutionary tendencies spread rapidly among the 
people. I^ove of wealth was meanwhile given a great 
incentive by the discovery of the New World, the 
rapid dcvclopinent of commerce, and the new pros- 
perity of the cities. In public life a many-sided and 
intense activity revealed itself, foreshadowing a new 
era and inclining the popular mind to changes in the 
hitherto undivided province of religion. 

E. The Renaissance and Humanism partly intro- 
duced and greatly fostered these conditions. Love 
of luxury was soon associated with the revival of 
the art and literature of Grseco-Roman paganism. 
The Christian religious ideal was to a great extent 
lost sight of; higher intellectual culture, previously 
confin^ in great measure to the clergy, but now 
common among the laity, assumed a secular character, 
and in only too many cases fostered actively and prac- 
tically a pagan spirit, pagan morality and views. A 
crude materialism obtained among the higher classes 
of society and in the educated world, characterized 
by a gross love of pleasure, a desire for gain, and a 
voluptuousness of life diametrically oppos^ to Chris- 
tian morality. Only a faint interest in the super- 
natural life survived. The new art of printing made 
it possible to disseminate widely the works of pagan 
authors and of their humanistic imitators. Immoral 
pioems and romances, biting satires on ecclesiastical 
persons and institutions, revolutionary works and 
songs, were circulated in all directions and wrought 
immense harm. As Humanism grew, it waged vio- 
lent war against the Scholasticism of the time. The 
traditional theological method had greatly degener- 
ated owing to tha finical, hair-Jplitting manner of 
treating theological questions, and a solid and 
thorough treatment of theology had unhappily dis- 
appeared from many schools and writings. The 
Humanists cultivated new methods, and based 
theology on the Bible and the study of the Fathers, 
an essentially good movement which might have re- 
newed the study of theology, if properly developed. 
But the violence of the Humanists, their exaggerated 
attacks on Scholasticism (q. v.), and the frequent 
obscurity of their teaching aroused strong opposition 
from the representative Scholastics. I'he new 
movement, however, had won the sympathy of the 
lay world and of the section of the clergy devoted to 
Humanism. The danger was only too imminent that 
the reform would not & confined to theological meth- 
ods, but Vould reach the^ content of ecclesiastical 
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do^a, and would find widespread support in human- 
istic circles. 

The soil was thus ready for the growth of revolu- 
tionary movements in the religious sphere. Many 
grave warnings were indeed uttered, mdicating the 
approaching danger and urging a fundamental reform 
of the actual evil conditions. Much had been effected 
in this direction by the reform movement in various 
religious orders and by the apostolic efforts of zealous 
individuals. But a general renewal of ecclesiastical 
life and a uniform improvement of evil conditions, 
beginning with Rome itself, the centre of the Church, 
were not promptly undertaken, and soon it needed 
only an external impulse to precipitate a revolution, 
which was to cut off from the unity of the Church 
great territories of Central and almost all Northern 
Europe. 

II. Original Ideas and Purposes op the Re- 
formers. — The first impulse to secession was suj)- 
plied by the opposition of lAither in Germany and of 
Zwingli in German Switzerland to the promulgti- 
tion by Leo X of an indulgence for contributions 
towards the building of the new St. Peter’s at Rome. 
For a long time it had been customary for the popes 
to grant indulgences for buildings of public utility 
(e. g. bridges). In such cases the true doctrine of 
indulgences as a remission of the punishment due 
to sin (not of the guilt of sin) had oeen always up- 
held, and the necessary conditions (especially the 
obligation of a contrite confession to obtain absolu- 
tion from sin) always inculcated. But the almsgiving 
for a good object, prescribed only as a good work 
supplementary to the chief conditions for the gaining 
of the indulgence, was often prominently emphasized. 
The indulgence commissaries sought to collect as 
much money as possible in connexion with the in- 
dulgence. Indeed, frequently since the Western 
Schism the spiritual needs of the people did not 
receive as much consideration as a motive for pro- 
mulgating an indulgence, lis the need of the good 
object by promot ing which the indulgence was to 
be gained, and the consequent need of obtaining alms 
for this purpose. The war against the Turks and 
other crises, the erection of churches and monasteries, 
and numerous other causes led to the granting of 
indulgences in the fifteenth century. The conse- 
quent abuses were heightened by the fact that secular 
rulers frequently forbade the promulgation of in- 
dulgences within their territories, consenting only 
on condition that a portion of the receipts should be 
given to them. In practice, therefore, and in the 
public mind the promulgation of indulgences took on 
an economic aspect, and, as they were frequent, 
many came to regard them as an oppressive tax. 
Vainly did earnest men raise their voices against this 
abuse, which aroused no little bitterness against the 
ecclesiastical order and particularly the Papal 
Curia. The promulgation of indulgences for the 
new St. Peter’s furnished Luther with an opportunity 
to attack openly indulgences in general, and this at- 
tack was the immediate occasion, of the Reforma- 
tion in Germany. A little later the same motive 
led Zwingli to put forth his erroneous teachings, 
thereby inaugurating the Reformation in German 
Switzerland (see Luther, Martin; Zwingli, Hul- 
dreich). Both declared that they were attack- 
ing only the abuses of indulgences; however, they 
soon taught doctrine in many ways contrary to the 
teaching of the Church. 

The great applause which Luther received on his 
first appearance, both in humanistic circles and among 
some theologians and some of the eamest-mindod 
laity, was due to dissatisfaction with the existing 
abuses. His own erroneous views and the influence 
of a portion of his followers very soon drove Luther 
into rebellion against ecclesiastical authority as such, 
and eventually led him into open a]) 08 tasy and schism. 


His chief original supporters were won among the 
Humanists, the immoral clergy, and the lower grades 
of the landed nobility imbued with revolutionary 
tendencies. It was soon evident that he meant to 
subvert all the fundamental institutions of the 
Church. Beginning by proclaiiping the false doc- 
trine of justification by faith alone”, he later re- 
jected all supernatural remedies (especialljr the sacra- 
ments and the Mass), denied the meritoriousness of 
good vrorks (thus condemning mon^tic vows and 
Christian asceticism in general), and finally rejected 
the institution of a genuine hierarchical priesthood 
(especially the papacy) in the Church. * His doctrine 
of the Bible as the sole rule of faith, with rejection 
of all eicclesiastical authority, established subjectivism 
in matters of faith. By this revolutionary assault 
Liithcir' forfeited the support of many serious persons 
indisposed to break with the Church, but on the other 
hand won over all the anti-ecclesiastical elements, 
including numerous monks and nuns who left the 
monasteries to break their vows, and many priests 
who espoused his cause with the intention of marry- 
ing. 1'he support of his sovereign, Frederick of 
Saxony, was of great importance. Very soon secular 
jirinces and municipal magistrates made the Reforma- 
tion a pretext for arbitrary interference in purely 
ecclesiastical and religious affairs, for appropriating 
ecclesiastical yjroperty and disposing of it at pleasure, 
and for deciding what faith their subj(;cts should 
accept. Some followers of Luther went to even 
greater extremes. The Anabaptists and the “Icono- 
clasts” revealed the extremes! possibilities of the 
principles tulvocated by Luther, while in the Peasants’ 
War the most oppressed elements of German society 
put into practice the doctrine of the reformer. Ec- 
clesiastical affairs were now reorganized by the Luth- 
eran princes on the basis of the new teachings; 
henceforth the secular power is ever more clearly 
the supreme judge in purely religious matters, and 
completely disregards any independent ecclesiastical 
authority. 

A second centre of the Reformation movement 
was established by Zwingli at Zurich. Though he 
differed in many particulars from Luther, and was 
much more radical than the latter in his transfonna- 
tion of the ceremonial of the Mass, the aims of his 
followers were identical with those of the Lutherans. 
Political considerations played a gre^t r61e in the 
development of* Zwinglianism, and the magistracy 
of Zurich, after a ijjiajority of its members had de- 
clared for Zwingli, became a zealous promoter of the 
Reformation. Arbitrary decrees were issued by the 
magistrates concerning ecclesiastical organization; 
the councillors who remained true to the Catholic 
Faith were expelled froin the council, and Catholic 
services were forbidden in the city. The city and 
the canton of Zurich were reformed by the civil au- 
thorities according to the ideas of Zwingli. Other 
parts of German Switzerland experienced a similar 
fate. French Switzerland developed later its own 
eculiar Reformation; this was organized at Geneva 
y Calvin (q. v.). Calvinism is distinguished from 
Luthfhranism and Zwinglianism by a more rigid 
and consistent form of doctrine and by the strictness 
of its moral precepts, which regulate the whole 
domestic and public life of the citizen. The ec- 
clesiastical organization of Calvin was declj 9 .rcd a 
fundamental law of the I^public of Geneva, and the 
authorities gave their entire support to the reformer 
in the establishment of his new court of morals. 
Calvin’s word was the highest authority, and he 
tolerated no contradiction of his views or regulations. 
Calvinism was introduced into Geneva and the sur- 
rounding country by violence. Catholic priests were 
banished, and the people opi^ressed arid compelled 
to attend Calvinistic sermons. 

* In England the origin of the Reformation was en- 
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tirely different. Here the sensual and tyrannical 
Henry*VIII. with the support -of Thomas Cranmer, 
whom the king had made Archbishop of Canterbury, 
severed his country from ecclesiastical unity because 
the t)opc, as the true guardian of the Divine law. re- 
fused to recognize the invalid marriage of the king 
with Anne Boleyn during the lifetime of his lawful 
wife. Renouncing obedience to the pope, the des- 
potic monarch constituted himself supreme judge 
even in ecclesi<istical affairs; the opposition of such 
good men as Thomas More and John Fisher was over- 
come in blood. The king wished, however, to re- 
tain unchanged botlTthc doctrines of the Church and 
the ecclesiastical hierju*chy, and caused a series of 
doctrines and institutions rejected by Luther and his 
followers to be strictly prescribed by Act o^ Parlia- 
ment (Six Articles) under pain of death. In England 
also the civil power constituted itself supreme judge 
in matters of faith, and laid the foundation for further 
arbitrary religious innovations. Under the following 
sovereign, Edward VI (1547-53), the Protcstaiit 
party gained the upper hand, and thenceforth began 
to promote the Reformation in England according 
to the principles of Luther, Zwingli, and Calvin. 
Here also force was employed to spread the new 
doctrines. This last effort of the Reformation move- 
ment was practically confined to P^ngland (.see 
Anglicanism). 

III. Method op Spreading the Reformation. 
— IiVthe choice of means for extending the Reforma- 
tioh^ts founders and supporters were not fastidious, 
availing themselves of any factor which could further 
their movement. 

A. Denunciation of real and supposed abuses in 
religious and ecclesiastical life was, especiallv at the 
beginning, one of the chief methods employed by the 
reformers to promote their designs. By this means 
they won over many who were dissatisfi^ with exist- 
ing conditions, and were ready to support any move- 
ment that promised a change. But it was especially 
the widcsprejwl hatred of Rome and of the members 
of the hierarchy, fostered by the incessantly repeated 
and only too often justifiable complaints about abuses, 
that most efficiently favoured the reformers, who 
very soon violently attacked the papal authority, 
recognizing in it the supreme guardian of the Catholic 
Faith. Hence the multitude of lampoons, often most 
vulgar, against the pope, the bishops, and in general 
against all representative of ecclesiastical authority. 
*niese pamphlets were circulated everywhere^ among 
the people, and thereby reject for authority was 
still more violently shaken. Painters prepared 
shameless and degrading caricatures of the pope, 
the clergy, and the monks, to illustrate the text 
of hostile pamphlets. Waged with every possible 
weapon (even the most reprehensible), this warfare 
against the representatives of the Church, as the 
supposed originators of all ecclesiastical abuses, pre- 
pared the way for the reception of the Reformation. 
A distinction was no longer drawn between temporary 
and corrigible abuses and fundamental supernatural 
Christian truths; together with the abuses, impor- 
tant ecclesiastical institutions, resting on Divine 
foundation, were simultaneously abolish^. 

B. Advantage was also taken of the divisions ex- 
isting in many places between the ecclesiastical and 
civil authorities. The development of the State,- 
in its modern form, among the Christian peoples of 
the West gave rise to many disputes between the 
clergy and laity, between bishops and the cities, 
between monasterieDand the territorial lords. When 
the Reformers withdrew from the clergy all authority, 
especially all influence in civil affairs, they enable 
the princes and municipal authorities to end these 
long-pendin'fc strifes to their own advantage by ar- 
bitrarily arrogating to themselves nil disputed rights, 
banishing the hierarchy whpse rights they usurped, 


and then establishing by their own authority a com- 
pletely new ecclesiastical organization. The Re- 
formed clergy thus possessed from the beginning 
only such rights as the civil authorities were pleased 
to assign them. Consequently the Refoi^ned na- 
tional Churches were completely subject to the civil 
authorities, and the Reformers, who had entrusted 
to the civil power the actual execution of their prin- 
ciples, had now no means of ridding themselves of 
this servitude. 

C. In the course of centuries an immense number 
of foundations had been made for religious, ijliarit- 
able, and educational objects, and had been provided 
with rich niaterial rcsourc(‘S. Churches, monas- 
teries, hospitals, and s(;hools had often great incomers 
and extensive possessions, which aroused the envy 
of secular rulers. The Reformation enabled the 
latter to secularize this vast ecclesiastical wealth, 
since the leaders of the Ri^formation constantly 
inveighed against the centralization of such riches 
in the hands of the clergy. The princes and munic- 
ipal authorities were thus invited to seize ecclesias- 
tical property, and employ it for their own purposes. 
EcclesijiRtical principalities, which were entrusted 
to the incumbents only as ecclesiastical persons 
for administration and usufruct, wen*, in defiance of 
actual law, by exclusion of the incumbents, trans- 
formed into secular principalit ies. In this way the 
Reformers succeeded in depriving the Church of the 
temporal wealth provided for its many needs, and in 
diverting the same to their own advantage. 

D. Human passions, to which the Reformers ap- 
pealed in the most various ways, were another means 
of spreading the Reformation. '^Fhe very ideas which 
these innovators defended — Christian fr(M;dom, license 
of thought, the right and cajiadty of eacih individual 
to found his own faith on the Bible, and other similar 
principles — were very seductiv’'e for many. The 
abolition of religious institutions which acted as a 
curb on sinful human nature ((confession, xienance, 
fasting, abstinence, vows) attra(^t(‘d the lascivious 
and frivolous. The warfare against the religious 
orders, against virginity and celibacy, against the 
practices of a higher Christian life, won for the Ref- 
ormation a great number of those who, w’ithout a 
serious vocation, had embracxHl the religious life 
from purely human and worldly motives, and who 
wished to be rid of obligations towards God which 
hail grown burdensome, and to be free to gratify 
their sensual cravings. This they could do the more 
easily, as the confiscation of the property of the 
churches and monasteries renderecl it possible to 
provide for the material advancement of ex-monks 
and ex-nuns, and of priests who apostatized. In 
the innumerable writings and pamphlets intended 
for the people the Reformers made it their fre- 
quent endeavour to excite the basest human in- 
stincts. Against the pope, the Roman Curia, and 
the bishops, priests, monks, and nuns who had re- 
mained true to their Catholic convictions, the most 
incredible lampoons and libeltf were disseminated. 
In language of the utmost coarseness Catholic doc- 
trines and institutions were distorted and ridiculed. 
Among the lower, mostly uneducated, and aban- 
doned elements of the population, the baser passions 
and instincts were stimulated and pressed into the 
service of the Reformation. 

E. At first many bishops displayed great apathy 
towards the Reformers, attaching to the newr move- 
ment no importance; its chiefs were thus given a 
longer time to spread their doctrines. Even later, 
many worldly -inclined bishops, though remaining 
true to the Church, were very lax in combating 
heresy and in employing the .proper means to prevent 
its further advance. The same might be said of the 
parochial clergy, who wrere to a ^cat extent ignorant 
and indifferent, and looked on idly at the defection 
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of the people. The Reformers, on the other hand, 
displayed the greatest zeal for their cause. Leaving 
no means unused by word and pen, by constant in- 
tercourse with similarly minded persons, by popular 
eloquened) which the leaders of the Reformation 
were especially skilled in employing, by sermons 
and popular writings appealing to the weakneraes 
of the popular character, by inciting the fanaticism 
of the masses, in short by clever and zealous utiliza- 
tion of every opportunity and opening that presented 
itself, they proved their ardour for the spread of 
their doctrines. Meanwhile they proceed^ with 
great astuteness, purported to adhere strictly to 
the essential truths of the Catholic Faith, retained 
at first many of the external ceremonies of Catholic 
worship, and declared their intention of abolishing 
only things resting on human invention, seeking 
thus to deceive the people concerning the real ob- 
jects of their activity. They found indeed many 
pious and zealous opponents in the ranks of the 
regular and secular clergy, but the great need, es- 
pecially at the beginning, was a universally or- 
ganized and systematically conducted resistance to 
this false reformation. 

F. Many new institutions introduced by the Re- 
formers flattered the multitude — e. g. the reception 
of the chalice by the whole people, the use of the 
vernacular at Divine service, the popular religious 
hymns used during services, the reading of the 
liible, the denial of the essential difference between 
clergy and laity. In this category may be included 
doctrines which had an attraction for many — e. g. 
justification by faith alone without reference to 
good w’orks, the denial of freedom of will, which 
furnished an excuse for moral lapses, p>ersonal cer- 
tainty of salvation in faith (i. e. subjective confidence 
in the merits of Christ), the universal priesthood, 
which seemed to give all a direct share in sacerdotal 
functions and ecclesiastical administration. 

G. Finally, one of the chief means employed in 
promoting the spread of the Reformation was the 
use of violence by the princes and the municipal au- 
thorities. Priests who remained Catholic were ex- 
pelled and replaced by adherents of the new doctrine, 
and the people were compelled to attend the new 
services. The faithful adherents of the Church 
were variously persecuted, and the civil authorities 
saw to it that the faith of the descendants of those 
who had strongly opposed the Reformation was 
gradually sapped. In many places the people were 
severed from the Church by brutal violence; else- 
where to deceive the people the ruse was employed 
of retaining the Cathplic rite outwardly for a long 
time, and prescribing for the reformed clergy the 
ecclesiastical vestments of the Catholic worship, 
'rhe history of the Reformation shows incontestably 
that the civil p)ower was the chief factor in spreading 
it in all lands, and that in the last analysis it was not 
religious, but dynastic, political, and social interests 
which proved decisive. Add to this that the princes 
and municipal magistrates who had joined tne Re- 
formers tyrannized grossly over the consciences of 
their subjects and burghers. All must accept the 
religion prescribed by the civil ruler. The prmciple 

Cuius regio, illius et rcligio” (Religion goes with 
the land) is an outgrowth of the Reformation, and 
was by it and its adherents, wherever they possessed 
the necessary power, put into practice. 

IV. Spread of the Reformation in the Va- 
rious Countries. — A. Germany and German Swit- 
zerland . — ^The Reformation was inaugurated in 
Germany when Luther affixed his celebrated theses 
to the doors of the church at Wittenberg, 31 October,. 
1517. From the conseouences of papal excommunica- 
tion and the imperial ban Luther was protected by 
Elector Frederick of Saxony, his territorial sov- 
ereign. While outwardly adopting a neutral at- 


titude, the latter encouraged the formation of 
Lutheran communities within his domainsf after 
Luther had returned to Wittenberg and resumed 
there the leadership of the reform movement, in 
opposition to the Anabaptists. It was Luther who 
introduced the arbitrary regulations for Divine 
w'orship and religious functions; in accordance with 
these, Lutheran communities were established, 
whereby an organized heretical body was opposed 
to the Catholic Church. Among the ^ther German 
princes who early associated themselves with Luther 
and seconded his efforts were: John of Saxony (the 
brother of Frederick); Grand-Master Albert of 
Prussia, who converted the lands of his order into 
a secular duchy, becoming its hereditary lord on 
accepting Lutheranism; Dukes Hcniy and Albert 
of Meclclenburg; Count Albert of Mansfield; Count 
Edzard of East Friesland; Landgrave Philip of 
Hesse, who declared dcifinitively for the Reformation 
after 1524. Meanwhile in several German imperial 
cities the reform movement was initiated by fol- 
lowers of Luther — t»sp(?cially in Ulm, Augsburg, 
Nuremberg,* NordlingerijStrasburg, Constance, Mainz, 
Erfurt, Zwickau, Magdeburg, Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, and Breiium. The Lutheran princes formed 
the Alliance of Torgau on 4 May, 1520, for their 
common defence. By their appearance at the Diet 
of Speyer in 1.526 they secured the adoption of the 
resolution that, with rcsy^ect to the Edict of Worms 
against Luther and his erroncKjus doctrine, each 
might adopt such attitude as he could answef for 
before God and emperor. Liberty to introduce 
the Reformation into their territories was thus 
granted to the territorial rulers. The Catholic 
estates became discouraged, while th(! Lutheran 
princes grew ever more extravagant in their demands. 
Even the entirely mod(;rate decrees of the' Diet of 
Speyer (1529) drew a protest from the Lutheran 
and Reformed estates. 

The negotiations at the Diet of Augsburg (1530), 
at which the estates reje(5ting the Catholic faith 
elaborated thedr creed (Augsburg Confession), 
showed that the restoration of religious unity was 
not to be effected. The Reformation extended 
wider and wider, both Lutheranism and Zwinjj- 
lianism being introduced into other German tern- 
tories. ^ Besides the above-mentioned principalities 
and cities, it had made its way by 1530 into the prin- 
cipalities of Bayi?uth, Ansbach, Anhalt, and Bruns- 
wick-Li'ineburg, and in the next few years into 
Pomerania, Julich-Cleve, and Wurtemberg. In 
Silesia and the Duchy of Liegnitz the Reformation 
also made great strides. In 1531 the Smalkaldic 
League, an offensive and defensive alliance, was 
concluded between the Protestant princes and 
cities. Especially after its renewal (1535) this 
league was joinea by other cities and princes who had 
espoused the Reformation, e. g. Count Palatine 
Rupert of Zweibrucken, Count William of Nassau, 
the cities of Augsburg, Kempten, Hamburg, ana 
others. Further negotiations and discussions be-, 
tween the religious parties were instituted with a 
view •'to ending the schism, but without success. 
Amon^ the methods adopted by the Protestants in 
spreading the Reformation force was ever more 
freely employed. The Diocese of Naumburg- 
Zeitz becoming vacant, Elector John Frederick of 
Saxony installed by force in the see the Lutheran 
prcacqpr Nicholas Amsdoif (instead of the cathedral 
provost, Julius von Pflug, chosen by the chapter), 
and himself undertook the ^cular government. 
Duke Henry of Bninswick-Wolfenbiittel was exiled 
in 1542, and the Reformation introduced into his 
domains by force. In Cologne itself the Reformation 
was very nearly established by force. »> Some ec- 
clesiastical princes proved d&nquent, taking no 
zileaBures against the innovations that spread daily 
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in widening circles. Into Pfalz-Neuburg and the 
towns ol» Halbcrstadt, Halle, et(\, the Hcformation 
found entrance. The collapse of the Smalkaldic 
League (1.547) somewhat stemmed the progress of the 
lleforMiation: Julius von Pflug was installed in his 
Diocese of Naumburg, Duke llenry of Bruns wick- 
Wolfcnbuttcl recovered his lands, and Hermann von 
Wied had to resign the Diocese of Cologne, where 
the Catholic Faith was thus maintained. 

The formula \)f union established by the Diet 
of Augsburg in 1.547-48 (Augsburg Interim) did 
not succeed in its object, although introduced into 
many Protestant tcrritt>ries. Meanwhile the treach- 
ery of Prince Moritz of Saxony, who made a secret 
trc^iity with Henry II of Francci, Germany's enemy, 
and formed a confederation with the Protgstant 
princes William of Hesse, John Albert of Mocklcn- 
l)urg, and Albert of Brandenburg, to make war on 
the emperor and empire, broke the power of the 
emperor. At the suggestion of Charles, King 
F<;rdinjind convened the Diet of Augsburg in 1.5.55, 
at which, after long negotiations, the compact known 
as the Religious Peace of AugSDurg was concluded. 
This compact contained the following provisions 
in its twenty-two paragraphs: ( 1 ) between the 
Catholic imperial cstiites and those of the Augsburg 
Ct)nf(^ssion (the Zwinglians were not considered 
in the? treaty) peace and harmony was to be observed; 
( 2 ) no estate of the empire was to compel another 
estate or its subjects to change religion, nor was it 
to make war on such on account of religion; (.3) 
shoukl an ecclesiastical dignitary espouse the Augs- 
burg Confession, he was to lose his ecclesiastical 
dignity w’ith all offices and emoluments connected 
with it, without prejudice, however, to his honour or 
private possc'ssion. Against this ecclesiastical pro- 
viso the I^utheran estates protested: (4) the holders 
of th<? Augsburg Confession were to be hjft in pos- 
session of all ecclosiasti(5al property which they had 
h< 5 ld since the beginning of the Reformation; after 
15.5.5 lU'ithtT party might seize anything from the 
oth(;r; (.5) until the conclusion of peace between 
the contending religious boduos (to be effccUxl at 
the approaching Diet of Ratisbon) the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction of the Catholic hierarchy was suspended 
in the territories of the Augsburg Confession; ( 6 ) 
should any conflict arise betw'een the parties con- 
cerning lands or riglits, an attempt must first be made 
to settle such disputes by arbitration; (7) no im- 
perial estate might protect the 8 ii|ijects of another 
estate from the authorities; ( 8 )'ever 3 r citizen of 
the F.mpire had the right of choosing cither of the 
tw'o recognized religions and of practising it in 
anotlier territory without loss of rights, honour, 
or property (without prejudice, however, to the 
rights of the territorial lord over his peasantry); 
(9) this peace was to include the free knights and the 
free cities of the empire, and the imperial courts 
hjwi to be guided exactly by its provisions; ( 10 ) 
oaths might be administered either in. the name of 
* God or of His Holy Gospel. By this peace the re- 
ligious schism in the Gt^rman Empire was definitively 
established; henceforth the Catholic and Protesttfit 
estates are opposing camps. Almost all Germany, 
from the Netherlands frontier in the west to the 
Polish frontier in the cast, the territory of the Teu- 
tonic Order in Prussia, Central Germany with the 
exceptioil''of the greater part of the western portion, 
and (in South Germany) Wurtemberg, Ansbsiph, 
Pfalz-Zweibrucken, and other small domains, with 
numerous free cities, ^had espoused the Lutheran 
Reformation. Moreover, in the south and south- 
east, which remained prevailingly Catholic, it found 
more or less numerous supporters. Calvinism also 
spread fairly widely. 

But the Peace of Au^burg failed to secure the 
bannony hoped for. In defiance of its express 
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provisions, a series of c>cclesiastical principalities 
(2 archbishoprics, 12 bishoprics, and numerous 
abbeys) were reformed and secularized b(4orc the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. The Catliolic 
I.ieague was formed for the protection of Catholic 
interests, and to offset the Protestant Union. The 
Thirty Years War soon followed, a struggle most 
ominous for Germany, since it surrendered the 
country to its enemies from the west and north, 
and destroyed the power, wealth, and influence of 
the German Empire. The Peace of Westphalia, 
concluded in 1648 with France at Munster and 
with Sweden at Osnabriick, confirmed definitely 
the status of religious schism in Germany, placed 
both the Calvinists and the Reformed on the same 
footing as the Lutherans, an<l granted the estates 
immediately subject to the emperor the right of 
introducing the Reformation. Henceforth terri- 
torial sovereigns could comped their subjects to 
adopt a given religion, subject to the recognition of 
the independence of those who in 1624 enjoyed the 
right to hold their own religious services. State 
Absolutism in religious matters had now attained 
its highest development in Germany. 

In German Switzerland a similar course wiia 


pursued. After Zurich had accepted and forcibly 
introduced the Reformation, Basle followe<I its ex- 
ample. In Basle John CEcolarnpadius and Wolfgang 
Capito associated themselves with Zwingli, spread 
his tcjaching, and won a victory for the new faith. 
The Catholic members of the Great Council were 
expelled. Similar results followed in Appenz(dl 
Outer Rhodes, Schaffhausen, and Glams. After 
long hesitation, the Reformation was acc(*pted also 
at Berne, where .an apostate Carthusian, Franz Kolb, 
with Johann and Berthold Haller, preached Zwing- 
lianism; all the monasteries were suppressed, and 
great violence was exer<;ised to fon;e ZwiugUanism 
upon the people of the territory. St. Gall, where 
Joachim Vadianiis pr(*aclied, and a great iiortion 
of Oraubunden also adopted the innovations. 
Throughout the empire Zwinglianism was a strong 
rival of Lutheranism, and a violent conflict between 
the two confessions began, despite constant negotia- 
tions for union. Attempts were not wanting in 
Switzerland to terminate the unhappy religious 
division. In May, 1526, a great religious disputa- 
tion was held at Baden, the Csitholics being repre- 
sented by Kck, Johann Faber, and Murner, and the 
Reformed by (Ecolampadius and Berthold Haller. 
The result was favourable to the Catholics; most 
of the representatives of the estates present declared 
against the Reformation, and writings of Luther 
and Zwingli were prohibited. This aroused the 
opposition of the Reformed estates. In 1.527 
Zurich formed an alliance with Constance; Basle, 
Bern, and other Reformed estates joincfl the con- 
federacy in 1.528. In self-defence the Catholic 
estates formed an alliance in 1529 for the protection 
of the true Faith within their territories. In the 
resulting war the Qatholic estate^* gained a victory 
at Kappel, and Zwingli was slain on the battle-field. 
Zurich and Berne were granted peace on condition 
that no place should disturb another on account of 
religion, and that Catln^lic services might be freely 
held in the common territories. The Catholic Faith 
was restored in certain districts of Glarus and 
Appenzell; the Abbey of St. Gall was restored to 
the abbot, though the town remained Reformed. 
In Zurich, Berne, Basle, and Schaffhausen, how'ever, 
the Catholics were unable to secure their rights. 
The Swiss Reformers soon composed formal state- 
ments of their beliefs; especially noteworthy w'ere the 
First Helvetic Confession (Confessio Helvetica I), 
composed by Bullingen Myconius, Grymeus, and 
others (1536), and the Second Confession composed 
^by Bullinger in 1564 (Confessio Helvetica II); 
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the latter was adopted in most Reformed terri- 
tories of the Zwinglian type. 

B. The Northern Kingdoms: Denmark^ Norway and 
Sweden, — The Lutheran Reformation found an early 
entrance* into Denmark, Norway ^then united to 
Denmark), and Sweden. Its introduction was pri- 
marily due to royal influence. King Christian II of 
Denmark (1513-23) welcomed the Reformation as a 
means of weakening the nobility and especially the 
clergy (who possessed extensive property) and thereby 
extending the power of the throne. His first attempt 
to spread the teaching of Master Martin Luther in 
1520 met with little success: the barons and prelates 
soon deposed him for tyranny, and in his place elected 
his uncle Duke Frederick of Schleswig and Holstein. 
The latter, who was a secret follower of Lutheranism, 
deceived the bishops and nobility, and swore at his 
coronation in 1523 to maintain the Catholic Religion. 
Seated on the throne, however, he favoured the Re- 
formers, especially the preacher Hans Taustm. At 
the Diet of Odensee in 1527 he granted freedom of 
religion to the Reformers, permitted the clergy to 
marry, and reserved to the king the confirmation of 
all episcopal appointments. Lutheranism was spread 
^ violent means, and the faithful adherents of the 
Catholic religion were oppressed. His son Christian 
III, who had already “reformed” Holstein, tlirew into 
prison the Danish bishops who protested against his 
succession, and courted the support of the barons. 
With the exception of Bishop Ronow of Roskilde, who 
died in prison (1544), all the bishops agreed to resign 
and to refrain from opposing the new doctrine, where- 
upon they were set at liberty and their property was 
restored to them. All the priests who opposed the 
Reformation were expelled, the monasteries sup- 
ressed, and the Reformation introduced everywhere 
y force. In 1537 LuthcFs companion Johann 
Bugenhagen (Pomeranus) was summoned from Wit- 
tenberg to Denmark to establish the Reformation in 
accordance with the ideas of Luther. At the Diet of 
Copenhagen in 1546 the last rights of the Catholics 
were withdrawn; right of inheritance and eligibility 
for any office were denied them, and Catholic priests 
wore forbidden to reside in the country under penalty 
of death. 

In Norway Archbishop Olaus of Trondhjem apos- 
tatized to Lutheranism, but was compelled to leave 
the country, as a supporter of the deposed king, 
Christian II. With the aid of the Danish nobility 
Christian III introduced the Reformation into Nor- 
way by force. Iceland resisted longer royal absolut- 
ism and the religious innovations. The unflinching 
Bishop of Holum, Jon Arason, was beheaded, and 
the Reformation spread rapidly after 1551. Some 
externals of the Catholic period were retained — the 
title of bishop and to some extent the liturgical vest- 
ments and forms of worship. 

Into Sweden also the Reformation was introduced 
for political reasons by the secular ruler. Gustavus 
Vasa, who had been given to Christian II of Denmark 
in 1520 as a hostsfge and had e^aped to Liibeck, 
there became acquainted with the Lutheran teaching 
and recognized the services it could render him. 
Returning to Sweden, he became at first imperial 
chancellor, and, after being elected king on the deposi- 
tion of Christian II in Denmark, attempted to con- 
vert Sweden into a hereditary monarchy, but had 
to yield to the opposition of the clerjjy and nobility. 
The Reformation helped him to attain his desire, al- 
though its introduction was difficult on account of 
the great fidelity of the people to the Catholic Faith. 
He appointed to high positions two Swedes, the 
brothers Olaf and Lorenz Peterson, who had studied 
at Wittenberg and had accepted Luther’s teaching: 
one was appomted court chaplain at Stockholm and 
the other professor at Upsala. Both laboured in 
secret for the spread of Lutheranism, andfWon many 


adherents, including the archdeacon Lorenz Anderson, 
whom the kin|s thezeupon named his chancellor. In 
his dealings with Pope Adrian VI and his legates the 
king simulated the greatest fidelity to the Church, 
while he was giving ever-increased support to reli- 
gious innovations. The Dominicans, who offered a 
strong opposition to his designs, were banished from 
the kingdom, and the bishops who resisted were sub- 
jected to all kinds of oppression. After a religious 
disputation at the University of Kpsala the king 
assigned the victory to Olaf Peterson, and proceeded 
to Lutheranize the university, to confiscate eccle- 
siastical property, and to employ every means to 
compel the clergy to accept the new doctrine. A 
popular rebellion gave him an opportunity of accusing 
the Catholic bishops of high treason, and in 1527 the 
Archbishop of Upsala and the Bishop of Westraes 
were executed. Many ecclesiastics accixled to the 
wishes of the king; otliers resisted and had to endure 
violent i^crsccution, an heroic resistance being offered 
by the nuns of Wiulstcna. After the Diet of Westraea 
in 1527 great concessions were made to the king 
through fear of fresh subjection to the Danes, espe- 
cially the right of confiscating church property, of 
ecclesiastical aiipointments and removals, etc. Some 
of the nobles were won over to the king’s side, when 
it was made o])tional to take back all goods donated 
to the Church by one’s ancestors since 1453. Clerical 
celibacy wiis abolished, and the vernacular introduced 
into Divine service. The king constituted himself 
supreme authority in religious matters, and severed 
the country from Catholic unity. The Synod of 
Orebro (1529) completed the Reformation, although 
most of the external rites, the images in the churches, 
the liturgical vestments, and the titles of archbishop 
and bishop were retained. Later (1544) Gustavus 
Vasa made the title to the throne hereditary in 
his family. The numerous risings directed against 
him and his innovations w(Te put down with bloody 
violence. At a later perio<l arose other great reli- 
gious contests, likewise of a polit ical character. 

Calvinism also s])rcad to some extent, and Eric 
XIV (1.56()“r)8) endeavoured to promote it. He was, 
however, dethroned by the nobility for his tyranny, 
and his brother John III (1568-;^92) named king. The 
latter restored the Catholic Faith and tried to restore 
the land to the unity of the Church. But on the 
death of his first wife, the zealous Catholic Princess 
Katherina, his ardour declined in the face of numerous 
difficulties, and his second wife favoured Lutheranism. 
On John’s death Kis son Sigismund, already King of 
Poland and thoroughly Catholic in sentiment, be- 
came King of Sweden. However, his uncle Duke 
Charles, the chancellor of the kingdom, gave ener- 
getic support to the Reformation, and tne Augsburg 
Confession was introduced at the National Synod of 
Upsala in 1593. Aijainst the chancellor and the 
Swedish nobility Sigismund found himself powerless; 
finally (1600) he was deposed as an apostate from the 
“true doctrina”, and Charles was appointed king. 
Gustavus Adolphus (1611-32), Charles’s son, utilized 
the Reformation to increase the power of Sweden by 
his«campaigns. The Reformation was then success- 
fully enforced throughout Sweden. 

U. France and French Smtzerland, — In certain 
humanistic circles in France there originated at an 
early date a movcnient favourable to the Reformation. 
The centre of this movement was Meau^*, where 
Bisbop Guillaume Brigofinet favoured the humanistic 
and mystic ideas, and where Professor Lefftvre 
d’Etaples, W. Fare!, and J. de pierc, Humanists with 
Lutheran tendencies, taught. However, the Court, 
the university, and^the Parlement opposed the reli- 
gious innovations, and the Lutheran community at 
Meaux was dissolved. More important centres of 
the Reformation were found )n the South, where the 
^Waldensians had prepared the soil. Here public 
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riots occurred during which images of Christ and the 
saint^ were destroyed. The parlements in most 
cases took energetic measures against the innovators, 
although in certain quarters the latter found pro- 
^ctors — especially Margaret of Valois, sister of King 
Francis I and wife of Henry d' Albret, King of Navarre. 
The leaders of the Reformation in Germany sought 
to win over King Francis I, for political reasons an 
ally of the Protestant German princes; the king, how- 
ever, rernaiqed true to the Church, and suppressed 
the reform movements throughout his land. In the 
south-eastern districts, especially in Provence and 
Dauphin6, the supporters of the new doctrines in- 
cre^ed through the efforts of Reformers from 
Switzerland and Strasburg, until finally the desecra- 
tion and ^3l under ing of churches compelled the king to 
take energetic steps against them. After Calvinism 
had established itself in Geneva, its influence grew 
rapidly in French reform circles. Calvin appeared 
at I*aris as defender of the new religious movement 
in 1533, dedicated to the French king in 1536 his 
“Institutiones Christianae Religionis”, and went to 
Geneva in the same year. Expelled from Geneva, 
he retumed in 1541, an<l began there the final estab- 
lishment of his religious organization. Geneva, with 
its academy inaugurated by Calvin, was a leading 
centre of the Reformation and affected principally 
France. Pierre lo Clerc established the first Calvin- 
jsiic community at Paris; other communities were 
established at Lyons, Orleans, Angers, and Rouen, 
rerpressive measures proving of little avail. Bishop 
Ja<'.c|ues Spifamius of Nevers lapsed into Calvinism, 
and in 1559 Paris witnessed the assembly of a general 
synod of Frciicjh Reformers, which adopted a Calvin- 
istic creed and introduced the Swiss presbytcral con- 
stitution for the Reformed communities. Owing to 
tlie support of the Waldcnsians, to the dissemination 
of reform literature from Geneva, Basle, and Stras- 
burg, and to the steady influx of prcacliers from these 
cities, the :xdhercnts of the Reformation increased in 
Fran(!e. On the death of King Henry II (1559) the 
Calvinist Huguenots wished to take advantage of the 
weakness of the Government to increase their power. 
The (pieen-dowag(T, Catherine de^ Medici, was an 
ambitious intriguer, and pursued a time-serving 
policy. Political aspirations soon became entangled 
with the religious movement, which thereby assumed 
wider proportions and a greater importance. From 
opposition to the ruling line and to the powerful and 
zealously Catholic dukes of Guise, the princes of the 
Bourbon line became the prottictors of the Calvinists; 
tht*se were Antoine de Venddme, King of Navarre, 
and his brothers, especially Louis de Cond4. They 
were joined by the Constable do Montmorency, 
Admiral Coligny and his brother d’Andelot, and 
Cardinal Odet de Chdtillon, Bishop of Beauvais. 

In spite of anti-heretical laws. Calvinism was 
making steady progress in the Soutn of France, when 
on 17 January, 1562, the quecn-dowager. regent for 
the young Charles IX, issued an pdict oi toleration, 
allowing the Huguenots the free practice of their reli- 
gion outside the towns and without weapons, but 
forbidding all interference with and acts of 
against Catholic institutions, and ordering the restitu- 
tion of all churches and all ecclesiastical property 
taken from the Catholics. Rendered thereby only 
more audacious, the Calvinists committed, especially 
in the South, revolting acts of violence against the 
Catholics, putting to dtnath Catholic priests even in 
the suburbs of Paris. The occurrence at V^y in 
Champagne on 1 March, 1562, where the retinue of 
the Duke of Guistf came into conflict with the Hugue- 
nots, inaugurated the first religious and civil war in 
France. Although this ended with the defeat of the 
Hi^enots, it occasioned great losses to the Catholics 
of ^ance. Relics af saints were burnt and scattered, 
magnificent churches reduced to ashes, and numerous 


priests murdered. The edict of Amboise granted 
new favours to the Calvinistic nobles, although the 
earlier edict of tolerance was withdrawn. Five other 
civil wars followed, during which occurred the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew's Day (24 August, 
1572). It was not until the line of Valois had be- 
come extinct with Henry III (1589), and Henry of 
Navarre (who embraced Catholicism in 1593) of the 
Bourbon line had ascended the thrones, tliat the reli- 
gious wars were brought to an end by the Edict of 
Nantes (13 April, 1598); this granted the Calvinists 
not only full religious freedom and admission to all 
ublic offices, but even a privileged position in the 
tate. Ever-increasing difficulties of a politii;al nature 
arose, and Cardinal Richelieu aimed at ending the 
influential position of the Hugueno(s. The capture 
of their chief fortress. La Rochelle (28 October, 1628), 
finally broke the power of the French Calvinists sis a 
political entity. Later, many of their number re- 
turned to Catholicism, although there still remained 
numerous adherents of Calvinism in France. 

D. Italy and Spain , — While in both these lands 
there appeared isolated supporters of the Reforma- 
tion, no strong or extensive organization arose. Here 
and there in Italy influential individuals (e. g. 
Vittoria Colonna and her circle) favoured the rcjform 
movement, but they desired such to occur within, 
not as a rcDcllion against the Churcli. A few Italians 
embraced Lutheranism or Calvinism, e. g. John 
Valdez, secretary of the Viceroy of Naples. In the 
cities of Turin, Pavia, Venice, Ferrara (where Duchess 
Renata favourcf.1 the Reformation), and Florence 
might be found adherents of the German and Swiss 
Reformers, although not so extrcime jis tlieir proto- 
types. The more prominent luul to leave the country 
— thus Pietro Paojo Vergerio, who fled to Switzerland 
and thence to Wittenberg; Bernardino Ochino, who 
fled to Geneva and was later professor at Oxford; 
Petrus Martyr Vermigli, who fled to Zurich, and was 
subsequently active at Oxford, Striisburg, and again 
at Zurich. By the vigorous inauguration of true 
ecclesiastical reform in the spirit of the Council of 
Trent, through the activity of numtTous saintly men 
(such as Sts. Charles Borromco and Philip Nori), 
through the vigilance of the bishops and the diligence 
of the Inquisition, the Reformation was excluded from 
Italy. In some circles rationalistic and anti-trinita- 
rian tendencies showed themselves, and Italy was the 
birthplace of the two hcresiarchs, I^sclius Socinus and 
his nephew Faustus Socinus, the founders of Socinian- 
ism (q. V.). 

The course of events was the same in Spain as in 
Italy. Despite some attempts to disseminate anti- 
ecclesiastical writings in the country, the Reforma- 
tion won no success, thanks to the zeal displayed by 
the ecclesiastical and public authorities in counteract- 
ing its efforts. The few Spaniards who accepted the 
new doctrines were unable to develop any reforming 
activity at home, and lived abroad — e. g. Francisco 
Enzinas (Dryander), who made a translation of the 
Bible for Spaniards, Juan Djjiz, Gonsalvo Montano, 
Mi^el Servedfe (Servetus), who was condemned by 
Calvin at Geneva for his doctrine against the Trinity 
and burnt at the stake. 

E. Hungary and Transylvania . — The Reformation 
was spreti^ m Hungary by Hungarians who had 
studied at Wittenberg and had there embraced 
Lutheranism. In 1525 stringent laws were passed 
against the adherents of the heretical doctrines, but 
their numbers continued to increase, especially 
among the nobility, who wished to confiscate the 
ecclesiastical property^ and in the free cities of the 
kingdom. Turkish victories and conquest and the 
war between Ferdinand of Austria and John Zapolya 
favoured the reformers. In addition to the Lutherans 
there were soon followers of Zwingli and Calvin in 
the country. Five T^iitheran towns in Upper Hun- 
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gary accepted the Augsburg Confeseion. Calvinism, 
however, gradually won the upper hand, although the 
domestic disputes between the reforming sects by no 
means ceiised. 

In Transylvania merchants from Hermannstadt, 
who liad become acquainted with Luther’s heresy at 
Leipzig, spread the Reformation after 1521. Not- 
witlistanding the persecution of the Reformers, a 
Lutheran school was started at Hermannstadt, and 
the nobility endeavoured to use the Reformation as 
a means of confiscating the property of the clergy. 
In 1529 the reguler orders and the most vigorous 
champions of the; C'hurcli were driven from the town. 
At Kronst adt the Lut heran preacher Johann Honter 
gained the ascendancy in 1534, the Mass being abol- 
ished anti Divine service organized after the Lutheran 
model. At a synod held in 1544 the Saxon nation in 
Transylvania decided in favour of the Augsburg Con- 
fession, while the rural Magyars accepted Calvinism. 
At the Diet of Klauscnburg in 1556 general religious 
freedom wjxs granted, and the ecclesiastical pro|^rty 
confiscated for the defence of the country and the 
erection of Lutheran schools. Among the supporters 
of the Reformation far-reaching divisions prevailed. 
Besides the Lutherans, there vrere Unitarians (Socin- 
ians) and Anabaptists, and each of these sects wage<l 
war against the others. A Catholic* minority sur- 
vived among the Greek Walachians. 

F. PoUind, Livoni/ij and Courland . — Poland learned 
of the Reformation first through scune young students 
from Wittenberg and through the Bohemian and 
Moravian Brethren. Archbishop Laski of Gnesen 
and King Sigismund I (150t~4<S) energetically opposed 
the spread of heretical doctrines. However, the sup- 
porters of the Reformation auccoodod in winning 
recruits at the University of Cracow, at Posen, and 
at Dantzig. From Dantzig the Reformation spread 
to Thorn and Elbing, .ami certain nobles favoured the 
new doctrines. Uiidor the rule of the weak Sigis- 
mund II (1548 72) theni were in Poland, besides the 
Lutherans and the Bohemian Brethren, Zwinglians, 
Calvinists, and Socinians, Prince Radziwill and 
Jolin l^aski favoimrd Calvinism, and the Bible was 
translated into Polish in accordance with the views 
of this party in 1563. Despite the efforl^j of the 
papal nuncio, AloisiusLippomano (1556-58) free prac- 
tice of religion w’lxs secretly granted in the above- 
mentioned three cities, and the nobility were allowed 
to hold private religious services in their houses. The 
different Reformed sects fought among one another, 
the forniula of faith introduced at the General Synod 
of Sandomir in 1570 by the Reformed, the Lutherans, 
and the Bohemian Brethren producing no unity. In 
1573 the heretical parties secured the religious peace 
of Warsaw, which granted equal rights to Catholics 
and “Dissidents”, and established permanent peace 
bctwfHjn tlie two sections. By the zealous inau^ra- 
tion of tru(! ecclesiastical reform, the diligent activity 
of the papal l(*gates and able bishops, and the labours 
of the Jesuits, further progress of the Reformation 
wjxs prevented. » 

In Livonia and Courland, the teAitories of the 
Teutonic Order, the course of the Reformation was 
the same as in the other territory of the order, 
Prussia. CoiiiriiandiT Gotthard Kettler of Courland 
embraced the Augsburg Confession, and converted 
the land into a secular hc»re<litary duchy, tributary to 
Poland. In Livonia Commander Walter of Pletten- 
berg strove to foster Lutheranism, which had been 
accepted at Riga, Dorpat, and Reval since 1523, 

S ’ ing thus to make himself independent of the Arch- 
lop of Riga. When Margrave William of Bran- 
denburg became Archbishop of Riga in 1539, Luther- 
ism rapidly obtained exclusive sway in Livonia. 

G. Netherlands . — During the reign of Charles V 
the seventeen provinces of the Netherlands remained 
fairly immune from the infection of the new doctrine. 


Several followers of Luther had indeed appeared 
there, and endeavoured^ to disseminate the Lutl^pran 
writings and doctrines. * Charles V, however, issued 
strict edicts against the Lutlierans and against the 
printing and spreading of the writings of the Reformer. 
The excesses of the Anabaptists evoked the forcible 
suppression of their movement, and until 1555 the 
Reformation found little root in the country. In this 
year Charles V granted the Netherlands to his son 
Philip IL who resided in the country euntil 1559. 
During tnis period Calvinism made rapid strides, 
especially in the northern provincas. Many of the 
great nobles and the much impoverished lower nobility 
used the Reformation to incite the liberty-loving 
people against the king’s administration, the Spanish 
officials and troops, and the strictness of the? govern- 
ment. Difcaffection continued to increase, owing 
chiefly to the severe ordinances of (he Duke of Alva 
and the bloody persecution conducted by him. Wil- 
liam of Onange-Nassau, governor of the Province of 
Holland, aimed for political retisons at securing the 
victory for Calvinism, and succeeded in several of 
the northern districts. He then pl.aced liimself at 
the head of the rebellion against the Spanish rule. 
In the ensuing war the nortliern proviiuit^s (Nicder- 
lande) assorted their independence, whereupon Cal- 
vinism gained in them the ascendancy. In 1581 
every public exercise of the Catholic Faith was for- 
bidden. The “Belgian Confession” of 1562 had 
already a Calvinistic foundation; by the synods of 
Dordrecht in 1574 and 1618 Calvinism received 
fixed form. The Catholics of th(^ country (about 
two-fifths of the population) were subjected to violent 
suppression. Among the Calvinists of Holland vio- 
lent conflicts arose concerning the doctrine of pre- 
destination. 

H. England and Scotland . — ^Thc Reformation re- 
ceived its final form in England during the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth (1558-1603). On the btisis of the 
liturgy established in the “Book of Common Prayer” 
under Pklward VI (1547-53) and the confi'ssion of 
P’orty-two Articles comi)ost^d by Archbisho]) Cranmer 
and Bishop Ridley in 1552, and after Queen Mary 
( 1 553-«58) had f ailed to restore her eoun try (.(j union with 
Rome and the Catholic Faith, the ascendancy of 
Anglicanism was established in England by Pilizabeth. 
The P’orty-two Articles were revised, and, as the 
Thirty-nine Articles of the Anglican Church, became 
in 1562 the norm gf its religious creed. The eccle- 
siastical supremacy of the queen was recognized, an 
oath to this effect (Oath of Supremacy) being required 
under penalty of removal from office and loss of 
property. Several prelates and the universities offered 
resistance, which was overcome by force. The major- 
ity of the lower clergy took the oath, which wiis de- 
manded with ever-increasing severity from all mem- 
bers of the House of Commons, all ecclesiastics, bar- 
risters, and teachers. In externals much of the old 
Catholic form of worship was retained. After the 
failure of the movepient in favour of Mary Stuart of 
Scotland, who had fled to England in 1568, the op- 
pression of the English Catholics was continued with 
incrcasisg violence. Besides the Anglican Estab- 
lished Church there were in England the Calvinistic 
Nonconformists, who opposed a presbyterian popular 
organization to the episcopal hierarchy; lik(^ the 
Catholics, they were much oppressed by the rulers of 
England. ^ 

In Scotland the social and political situation gave 
a great Impetus to the Reformation, aided by the 
ignorance and nidcncss of the clergy (to a great ex- 
tent the result of the constant feuds). The nobility 
used the Reformation a weapon in their war 
against the royal house, which was supported by 
the higher clergy. Already under James Y (1524- 
42) supporters of the Lutheran doctrines (e. g. 
Patrick Hamilton, Henry Forest, and Alexander 
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Setm, the king's confessor, came forward as Re- 
formers. The first two were executed, while the 
last fled to the Continent. However, the heretical 
doctrines continued to find fresh adherents. On 
the death of James V his daughter and heiress was 
only eight days old. The office of regent fell to 
James Hamilton, who, though previously of Prot- 
estant sentiments, returned to the Catholic Church 
and supported Archbishop David Beaton in his 
energetic measures against the innovators. After 
the execution of the Reformer George Wishart, the 
Protestants fonned a conspiracy against the arch- 
bishop, attacked him in his castle in 1545, and put 
him to death. The rebels (among them John 
Knox), joined by 140 nobles, then fortified them- 
s(4ves in the castle. Knox went to GcneVfe in 1546, 
there embraced Calvinism, and from 1555 was the 
leader of the Refonnation in Scotland, where it won 
the ascendancy in the form^ of Calvinism. The 
political confusion prevailing in Scotland from the 
death of James V facilitated the introduction of the 
Reforinal.ion. 

V. Different Forms op the Reformation. — 
The fundamental forms of the Rt^formation werc 
Lutheranism, Zwinglianism, Calvinism, and Angli- 
canism. Within each of these branches, however, 
conflicts arose in consequence of the diverse views 
of individual representatives. By negotiations, com- 
promises, and formula) of union it Wiis sought, usu- 
aMy witliout lasting suc(;es8, to establisli unity. 
The whole Refonnation, resting on human authority, 
presented from the beginning, in the face of Catholic 
unity of faith, an Jispe(!t of dreary dissension. Besides 
these chi('f branches appeared numerous other forms, 
which devi.ated from them in essential points, and 
gradually gave rise t<j the countless divisions of 
Protestantism. The chief of these forms may be 
here shortly reviewed (for further treatment see the 
separat.i? articles). 

A. The AnabajpiwtSf who appeared in Germany 
and German Switzerland shortly after the appearance 
of lAither and Zwingli, wished to trace back their 
conception of the Church to Apostolic times. They 
denied the validity of the baptism of children, saw 
in the Blessed Eucharist merely a memorial cere- 
mony, and wished to restore the Kiiigclom of God 
according to their own heretical and mystical view’s. 
Though attacked by the other ^formers, they won 
supporters in many lands. From them also issued 
the Mennonites, founded b^f Menno Simonis (d. 
1561). 

B. The Schwenkfeldians were founded by Kaspar 
of Schwenkfeld, aulic councillor of Duke Frederick 
of liiegnitz and canon. At first he associated him- 
self with I-(Uther, but from 1525 he opposed the 
latter in his Christology, as well as in his conception 
of the Eucharist and his doctrine of justification. 
Attacked by the German reformers, his followers 
w'cre able to forin but a few communities. The 
Schwenkfeldians still maintain themselves in North 
America. 

C. Sebastian Franck (b. 1499; d. 1542), ta pure 
spiritualist, rejected every external form of ec- 
clesiastical organization, and favoured a spiritual, 
invisible Church. He thus abstained from founding 
a separate community, and sought only to disseminate 
his ideas. 

D. 7' he Socinians and other Anti-Trinitarians , — 
Some individual members of the early Informers 
attacked the fundamental Christian doctrine of Hic 
Blessed Trinity, * especially the Spaniard Miguel 
Servede (Servetus), whose jwriting, “De Trinitatis 
erroribus”, printed in 1631, was burned by Calvin 
in Geneiia in 1553. The chief founders of Anti- 
Trinitarianism wer« Lselius Socinus, teacher of juris- 
prudence at Siena, and his nephew, Faustus Sociaus. 
Compelled to fly. from their home, they maintained 


themselves in various parts, and founded special 
Socinian communities. Faustus disseminated h\i\ 
doctrine especially in Poland an<l Transylvania. 

E. Valentine Weigel (b. 1533; d. 4588) ami 
Jacob Bohme (d. 1624), a shof*makor from Giirlitz, 
represented a mystical Panl.h(‘ism, tt'acliing that the 
external revelation of God in the Bible could lie 
recognized only through an internal light. Both 
fouiid numerous disciples. B6hmi*’s follow'er.s later 
received the name of Hosenkrenzer^ Ix'cause it was 
widely supixised that they stood umler the direction 
of a liidden p^ide named llosenkrcuz. 

F. I'he Pietists in Germany had as their leader 
Philip Jacob Spener (b. 1635; d. 1705). T*i(‘tisin 
was primarily a reaction against the barren Jait heran 
orthodoxy, and regarded religion mainly a thing of 
the heart. 

G. The Inspiration Conimmiitics originatt'd in 
Germany during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries with various apocalyptic visiornuies. They 
regarded the kingdom of the lloly Ghost as arrivefi, 
and believed in the universal gift of proph(‘(;y and in 
the rnillenium. Among the founders of such vision- 
ary societies were .Toliann Wilhelm Petersen (d, 
1727), superintendent at iJintdierg, and Johann 
Konrad Duppel (b. 1734), ;i jjhysieian at Leiden. 

II. The Herrnkutcr were founded by Count 
Nicholas of Zinzondorf (b. 1700; d. 1760). On th(? 
Hutberg, as it Wits called, he est-:d)lishe<l tin* com- 
munity of Herrnhut, consisting of Moravian Bretliren 
and Protestanhs, ivith a special constitution, jj^tress 
wiis laid on the doctrine of the* H(‘iieini)tion, and 
strict moral discipline wns incnlcabxl. This com- 
munity of Bn‘thren spn'ad in many lands. 

I. The Quakers were foiindt'd by .John (Jeorge 
Fox of Drayton in JA.‘icc*.st(*rsliire (b. 1624; d. ItJOl). 
He favoured a visionary spiritualism, aiuj found in 
the soul of each man a portion of the Divine intelli- 
gence. All are allow'cd to preach, according as the 
spirit incites them. The moral precc^pts of this 
sect W'ere veiy strict. 

J. The Methodists were founded by John Wesley. 
In 1729 AVesley instituted, with liis brother Charles 
and hi.s friends Morgan and Kirkham, an association 
at Oxford for the cultivation of the religious and 
ascetic life, and from this society Methodism de- 
veloped. 

K. The Baptists originated in England in 1608. 
They maintniued that baptism was neci‘s.sary only 
for adults, upheld Calvinism in its essentials, and 
observed the nabhath on Saturday instead of Sunday. 

L. The Sircdenborgians are named after their 
founder Emmanuel Swedenborg (d. 1772), son of a 
Swedish Protestant bi.shop. Believing in his pow'or 
to communieate with the spirit-world anti that he 
had Divine revelations, ho jiroct^edcd on the basis 
of the latter to found a com muni ty w4th a special 
liturgy, the “New' Jerusalem”. lie won numerous 
followers, and his community spreatl in many hiiuls. 

M. The Irvingites are called after their foumler, 
Edward Irvinjf, a native of Scotland ancl from 1822 
preacher in a Presbytcri.an oh;ip<4 in London. 

N. The Mormons were founded by Joseph Smith, 
who made his appearan(;c with supposed revelations 
in 1822. 

Besides these best-known secondary branches of 
the Reformation movement, there are many different 
denominations; for frt^m the Reformation the evolu- 
tion of new forms has always procccilod, and must 
always proceed, inasmuch as subjective arbitrariness 
was made a principle by the heretical teaching of 
the sixteenth century. 

VI. Results and Consequences of the Ref- 
ormation. — The Reformation destroyed the unity 
of faith and ecclesiastical organization of the Chris- 
tian i^plcs of Europe, cut many millions off from 
the true Catholic Church, and robbed them of 
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the greatest portion of the salutary means for the 
cultivation and maintenance of the supernatural life. 
Incalculable harm was thereby wrought from the 
religious standpoint. The false fundamental doc- 
trine of justification by faith alone, taught by the 
Reformers, produced a lamentable shallowness in 
religious life. Zeal for good works disappeared, 
the asceticism which the Church had practised from 
her foundation was despised, charitable and ecclesias- 
tical objects were no longer properly cultivated, 
supernatural interests fell into the background, 
and naturalistic aspirations, aiming at the purely 
mundane, became widespread. The denial of the 
Divinely instituted authority of the Church, both as 
regards doctrine and ecclesiastical government, 
openetl wide the door to every eccentricity, gave rise 
to the endless division into sects and the never- 
ending disputes characteristic of Protestantism, 
and could not but lead to the complete unbelief 
which necessarily arises from the Protestant prin- 
ciples. Of real freedom of belief among the Reform- 
ers of the sixteenth century there was not a trace: 
on the contrary, the greatest tyranny in matters of 
conscience was displayed by the representatives of the 
Reformation. The most baneful Caesaropapism 
was meanwhile fostered, since the Reformation 
recognized the secular authorities as supreme also 
in religious matters. Thus arose from the very 
beginning the various Protestant “national Churches”, 
which are entirely discordant with the Christian 
universalism of the Catholic Church, and depend, 
alike for their faith and their organization, on the 
will of the secular ruler. In this way the Reforma- 
tion wjis a chief factor in the evolution of royal 
absolutism. In every land, into which it found 
ingress, the Reformation was the cause of inde- 
scribable suffering among the people; it occasioned 
civil wars which lasted decades, with all their horrors 
and devastations; the people were oppressed and 
enslaved; countless treasures of art and priceless 
manuscripts were destroyed; between members of 
the same land and race the seed of discord was sown. 
Germany in particular, the original home of the 
Reformation, was reduced to a state of piteous dis- 
tress by the Thirty Years^ War, and the German 
Empire was thereby dislodged from the leading 
position which it had for centuries occupied in 
Europe. Only gradually, and owing to forces which 
did not esstmtially spring from the Reformation, but 
were conditioned by other historical factors, did 
the social wounds heal, but the religious corrosion 
still continues despite the earnest religious sentiments 
which have at all times characterized many individual 
followers of the Reformation. 

See Ldthkr, Martin; Calvin, John; Miilanchthon, 
Philipp; Huguenoth; also the separate articles on various 
Reformers, the difTcrent lands, and the several Protestant de- 
nominations. Consult DOlunqer, Die Reformation^ ihre innere 
Entwicktung u. ihre Wirkungen (3 vols., Ratisbon, 1846-48); 
Guibal’d, L'Eglise et lea originea de la Renaiaaance (2nd ed., 
Paris, 1602); Bauduillau*, L'Egliae catholi^e, la Renaiaaance^ 
U Proteatantiame (6th cd., Paris, 1005); KCrth, VEgliae avx 
tournanta de VhUloire (Paris, 1005); Imbart de la Tour, Lea 
originea de la Reformation, I-II (Paris, 100,5-00); Pastor, 
Gesch, aer Papate, especially IV-V. Cf. also the bibliographies 
to the articles on the various Reformers and European lands. 

J. P. Kirbgh. 

Reformed Churches, the name given to Protes- 
tant bodies which adopted the tenets of Zwingli 
and^ later, the doctrinal principles of Calvin. This 
distinctive title originated in 1561 at the colloquy 
of Poissy. Initiated in Switzerland, the movement 
from which the Churches sprang gained ground at an 
early date in France, some German states, the NetW- 
lands, England, Scotland, Hungary, and Poland. 
Ijater, emigration and colonization secured a still 
wider diffusion of the Calvinistic system, fjfome of 
the denominations which adapted it go to-day under 
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a special name, e. Presbyterianism: they receive 
separate treatment in this work. Others became na- 
tional churches and are mentioned under the name of 
the country in which they exist. (See ZwiNGLiANistf ; 
Calvinism; Reformation; Arminianism; Holland; 
Netherlands; Huguenots; Scotland, etc.). The 
following bodies are here considered: 

I. The Reformed (Dutch) Church in America. 
— (1) Name, Doctrinal Standards, and (Organization. 
— The denomination known as “The Reformed 
Protestant Dutch Church in North America” until 
1867, when the present name was adopted, asserts 
with Protestants generally the sole sufficiency of the 
Scriptures as a rule of faith. Its recognized theolog- 
ical standards are the Apostles’, Nicenc, and Athana- 
sian Cree&s, the Belgic Confession, the Heidelberg 
Catechism, and the Canons of the Synod of Dort. 
It believes in the spiritual reception of Jesus Christ 
by the believer in the Lord’s Supper, and also accepts 
the distinctively Calvinistic doctrine of a limited 
election to salvation. The liturgy is characterized 
by great simplicity; its forms arc optional, except 
in the administration of the sacraments. In polity, 
the Church is Presbyterian; the constitution rec- 
ognizes four kinds of officers: ministers of the word, 
professors of theology, ciders, and deacons. The 
elders exercise spiritual functions and the deacons 
are in chjirge of temporal interests. At the h(iad 
of individual congregations is the Consistory, which is 
composed of minister, elders, and deacons. TOe 
authority over a district is vested in the Classis which 
is itself under the jurisdiction of the Particular Synod. 
The General Synod exercises supreme control in the 
Church. The elders and deacons are elected to 
office for two years, after which they may b(5 re- 
elected. Former elders and deacons may bo called 
together for consultation in wliat is known as the 
“ Great Consistory ” . The other Reformed Churches 
especially treated in this article are similarly con- 
stituted and organized. 

(2) History. — The Dutch Reformed Church was 
organized among settlers from Holland in New York 
City in 1628 by Rev. Joniis Michaelius. Fifty com- 
municants were present at the first celebration of the 
liOrd’s Supper. When, in 1G()4, the colony passed from 
Dutch into English hands, 11 Reformed churclies, with 
an approximate membership of 10,0()() souls, existed in 
the country; they^ere all situated in New York and 
neighbouring states. By the terms of surrender the 
Dutch were granted ‘^thc liberty of their consciences 
in divine worship and in church discipline”. During 
the first decade Of English occupation this provision 
was faithfully observed. Later, however, the gover- 
nors sought to impose English ecclesiastical customs 
upon their Dutch subjects, in consequence of which 
much bitterness was engendered, and a prolonged strug- 
gle ensued. In spite of this unf avourable circumstance 
and the cessation of Dutch immigration, the number 
of churches, at tho beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, had increased to thirty-four. They were under 
tho jurisdiction of the Classis of Amsterdam. In 
1738 at petition for the authorization of a cdbtus, or 
ecclesiastical assembly, was sent to that body. But 
it was only after nine years that a favourable reply 
was received. This was the first step towards inde- 
pendence, which was completely realized in 1755 by 
the authorized formation of a classis. This action 
of som^ members of the ^cobIus led to protracted 
strife, which was to be healed by the plan of 
union submitted by the Rev. J. H. Livingston 
in 1771 and accepted by the ‘American Dutch 
churches and the Chmsis of Amsterdam. After 
the troublous times of the Revolution, the in- 
ternal organization was further perfected ki 1792 by 
the adoption of a constitution, 'which provided for 
a General Synod. In 1794, this synod met for the 
first time; it held triennial sessions until 1812, and 
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then became an annual and representative body. A 
period df increased prosperity opened for the denom- 
ination in 1846, when numerous Hollanders settled 
in the Middle West and connected themselves with 
the thurch. In 1910 the Dutch Reformed Church 
numbered 728 ministers, 684 churches, and 116,815 
communicants (statistics of Dr. CarroU in the 
^‘Christian Advocate”, New York, 26 Jan., 1911; 
this statistical ^authority is cited throughout for the 
United States;. Through the emigration just re- 
ferred to, the Christian Reformed Church was also 
transplanted to America. This denomination was 
organized in Holland (1835) as a protest against the 
rationalistic tendencies of the State Churcii. To it 
were joined in the United States in 1890 the diminish- 
ing members of the True Reformed Church,j.a body 
organized in 1822 by several clergymen. It nun^ers to- 
day 138 ministers, 189 churches, 29,006 communicants. 

(3) Educational Institutions and Missionary Ac- 
tivity . — Some of the educational institutions con- 
trolled by the Church were established at a very 
early date. Rutgers College was founded in 1770 
under the name of Queen's College at New Brunswick, 
New Jersey, where a theological seminary was also 
established in 1784. At Holland, Michigan, Hope 
College was founded in 1866. and the Western Theo- 
logical Seminary in 1867. A board of education or- 
ganized by private persons in 1828 was taken over 
by the General Synod in 1831; it extends financial 
assi||Jance to needy students for the ministry. A 
“Disabled Ministers' Fund” grants similar aid to 
clergymen, and a “Widows* Fund” to their wives. 
A Board of Publication has been in operation since 
1855. The proselytizing activity of the Church is 
not confined to America; a Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions established in 1832 was supplemented in 1875 
by a Woman's Auxiliary Board. The Church main- 
tains stations at Amoy, China, in the districts of 
A root and Madura, India, in Japan, and Arabia. 

II. The Reformed (German) Church in the 
United States. — This church was founded by im- 
migrants from the I'alatinate and other German 
districts of the Reformed faith. Its history begins 
with the German immigration of the last quarter of 
the seventeenth century. Among its early ministers 
were Philip Boehm and George M. Weiss, whose fame 
is eclipsed, however, by that of the real organ- 
izer of the Church, Michael Schlatter. The latter 
visited most of the German Refoifned settlements, 
instituted pastors, established schools, and, in 1747, 
formed the first coetus. On a subsequent journey 
through Kurope he obtained financial aid for the 
destitute churches by pledging the submission of the 
coetus to the Clussis of Amsterdam. Six young 
ministers accompanied him to America in 1752; the 
supply of clergymen, however, was insufficient for 
many years and resulted in some defections. In 
1793 the synod replaced the coetus and assumed 
supreme authority in the church, which now comprised 
approximately 180 congregations <lnd 15,000 com- 
municants. The process of organization was com- 
pletecl in 1819 by the division of the synod into 
districts or classes. About 1835 the “Mcrceftburg 
controversy”, concerning certain theological ques- 
tions, agitated the Church; in 1863 the tercentenary 
of the adoption of the Heidelberg Cathechism was 
celebrated. From this time dates the foundation of 
orphans’ homes in the denomination. Foreign mis- 
sion work was inaugurated in 1879 by the sending 
of missionaries to Japan. The first theological 
seminary was organized in 1825 at Carlisle, Pennsyl- 
vania; it was removed in 183p to Mercersburg, and 
in 1871 to Lancastc]\ Pennsylvania. The Church also 
controls Hejdclberg University and Western Theologi- 
cal Seminary (both at Tiffin, Ohio), Ursinus College 
(Collegeville, Pa.), Catawba Collep^e (North Caroling, 
and several other educationaj institutions of advanced 


grade. Its present membership is 297,116 com- 
municants with 1226 ministers and 1730 churches. 
The Hungarian Reformed Church, which numbers 
at present 5253 communicants, was organized in 1904 
in New York City for the convenience of lli;aigarian- 
speaking immigrants. 

III. The Reformed Churches in the Union 
OP South Africa. — Dutch settlers transplanted 
the Reformed faith to South Africa as early as 1652. 
Churches of some importance at present exist in the 
country and are organized os the Reformed Churches 
of Cape Colony, of the Orange Free Statt^, of the 
Transvaal, and of Natal. The progress in politic,al 
union favourably influenced church affairs: in 1906 
these separate bodies placed themselves under a 
federal council, and in 1909 under a general synod. 
Their collective membership amounts to about 
220,000 communicants. The movement towards 
union had been preceded by secessions caused by 
liberal and conservative theological tendencies. As 
a representative of conservatism the “Reformed 
Church in South Africa” was organized in 1859 by the 
Rev. D. Postma. It has to-day aii aggregate mem- 
bership of about 16,000 communicants distributed 
through Cape Colony, the Orange Free State, and 
Transvaal. An offshoot of the liberal spirit is the 
separatist “Reformed Church of the Transvaal”, 
which was organized by the Rev. Van der Hoff and 
has at present about 10,000 communicants. 

ScHAFF, Creeds of Christendom, I (New York, 1877), 354-816; 
III, 191-.597; CoBiON, History of the Reformed Church {Dutch) in 
Amer. Church Hist. Ser., viii; Dobbs, History of the Reformed 
Church, Herman, ibid, (both studies are preceded by extensive 
biblioKraphies) ; Corwin, Manual of the Reformed Protestant 
Dutch Church in America (4th cd.. New York, 1902); Goon, 
History of the Reformed Church in the U. S., 1725-02 (Reading, 
Pa., 1899); Zwibrlrin, Religion in New Netherland, 1623-1624 
(Rochester, 1910). 

N. A. Weber. 

Reform of a Religious Order, in the true sense 
of the word, is a return or bringing back of the order 
from a mitigated or relaxed observance to the rigour 
of its primitive rule. It must be premised that miti- 
gations of the primitive rule may be made quite law- 
fully (a) by the authority of the Holy See; (b) by 
decree of the superiors of the order it self, so far as tlicy 
have power to modify its rule and observance; (c) by 
prescription or custom lawfully established, so long 
as such relaxations do not affect the vows of the reli- 
gious. On the other hand, the obligations arising 
directly from the vows made by the religious cannot 
be modifled by custom or prescription, and the aboli- 
tion of abuses in such matters is not “reform” in the 
proper sense of the word. In cases whore the miti- 
gation or modification of the rule has been brought 
about by legitimate authority reform may be institu- 
ted cither by the Holy See or by the general chapter 
(or other legislative body) of the order itself. All 
those who shall make their profession after Uic reform 
has been decreed are bound to submit to it. Those 
previously professed are held not to be bound to the 
reformed observance if the prcvjous mitigations were 
introduced legitihiately. If, however, the mitiga- 
tions reformed have been caused by neglect on the 
part of the superiors of the order, or have been intro- 
duced with their connivance, then those professed be- 
fore the reform arc bound to observe it. In practice, 
the Holy See is wont to use great discretion in this 
matter and prefers to invite or recommend the older 
religious to adopt the stricter rule. The principle 
underlying this is that no religious can be held bound 
beyond the limits to which he may be prejiumed to 
have intended to bind himself when he made his vows. 

Tamburxni, De jura ahbatum (Lyons, 1040); Donati, Rerum 
regtUarium praxis resoltUoria (Colosnc, IG?.*)) ; Pfllizzario, 
Manuals Regul. (Venice, 1648); ScHMAUOReBKR, Jus eccles, 
universum (^me, 1843); Bouix,* Tract, de jure regul. (Paris, 
1857); Dachofen, Compend. juris regul. (New York, 1903); 
Axchneb, Compend. juris eccles. (Drixen, 1900). 

* G. Ror.ER Hudleston. 
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Refuge, Cities of, towns which according to Uie 
Jewish law enjoyed the ri^ht of asylum and to wMch 
anyone who had unintentionally slain another might 
flee and be protected from the “avenger of blood”. 
The barbarous custom of blood-revenge still exists 
among the Arab tribes. In virtue of it the kinsman 
of anyone put to death considers it a duty to avenge 
him by killing the intentional or even unintentional 
slayer. The Biblical cities of r^uge were six in num- 
ber, vis., to the west, Cedes in Galilee, Sichem in 
Mount Ephraim, and Hebron in the south; to the 
east, beyond the Jordan, Bosor, which is in the plain 
of the tribe of Ruben, Hamoth in Galaad of the tribe 
of Gad, and Gaulon in Basan of the tribe of Manasses 
(Josuc XX, 7-8). It appears from Deut., xix, 2, 7, and 
from other considerations that three cities were 
originally intended — those to the west — ^which were 

E robably established in the time of Josias,'when the 
oundaries and population of the Jewish state were 
comparatively small. When in post-Exilic times the 
Jews covered a wider area, the other three were doubt- 
less added, as we find the number stated as six in 
Numbers (xxxv, 6) and Josue (xx, 7-8), 

The right of asylum was recognized in the Old 
Testament, but under conditions that are carefully 
laid down in the Jewish law. One who had treacher- 
ously and intentionally sullied his hands with blood 
was allowfxi to find no refuge at the altar of God. 
Indeed he might be taken away from it to death (Ex., 
xxi^ 14). He might even be struck down at the altar, 
as in the case of Joab (III Kings, ii, 30, 31, 34). Pro- 
tection was granted to those who had unintentionally 
taken the life of another (Deut., xix, 2-7). In order 
to justify his claim to immunity the fugitive had to 
prove to the authorities of the sanctuary or town that 
fiis deed was unpremeditated. After submitting his 
evidence he was allowed to remain within the pre- 
scribed precincts. He could not return to his old 
home, nor could he appease the avenger by money. 
Thus some expiation for his imprudence was exacted, 
and he became virtually a prisoner within the bound- 
aries of the city to which he had fled. He could leave 
it only at the risk of his life at the hands of the avenger 
of blood. W c are not informed by what means he was 
supported in the city of refuge, but probably he w^as 
obliged to work for his subsistence. Whether his 
family could join him in his exile is also a matter of mere 
conjecture. It is generally maintained that originally 
every altar or sanctuary in the land could extend 
its protection to anyone who had unintentionally 
taken the life of another. But with the suppression 
of the provincial high places and altars by Josiali 
(b. c. (521) the riglit of asylum naturally fell with 
them, and provision was made for a continuance of 
the ancient usage on a modified basis by the selection 
of certain cities of refuge. 

Gicot, Outlines of Jewish History (New York, 1903), 143. 

James F. Driscoll. 

Refuge, Sisters op Our Lady op Charity op 
THE. — The Institute of Our Lady of Charity was 
founded (1(541) by the Venerable Pere Elides, at Caen, 
Normandy, under the title of Our Lady of Refuge. 
Moved by pity for abandoned women living a life 
of sin, P(>re Kudes at first attempted to unite the peni- 
tent among them and place them under the care of 
good and zealous w^omcn, but he soon became con- 
vinced that the only way of dealing with them was to 
found a conCTcgation of holy women, who would bind 
themselves by vow to work for the reformation of 
these unfortunate ones. Three Visitation nuns came 
to his aid temporarily, and, in 1644, a house was 
opened at Caen under the title of Our Lady of Charity. 
Other ladies joined them, and, in 1651, the Bishop 
of Bayeux gave the institute his approbation. In 1664 
a Bull of approbation was obtained from Alexander 
VII. That same year a house was opened Rennes, 


and the institute began to spread. When the French 
Revolution broke out there were seven comtnunities 
of the order in France. From this parent-tree of Our 
Lady of Charity sprang the Order of the Good Shep- 
herd (q. V.). • 

The Sisters of Our Lady of Charity do not limit 
their work to reclaiming the fallen ; they also receive 
iris who are in danger of being lost or who arc being 
rought up immorally. These form what is called the 
chiss of preservation. Government reformatories are 
attachea to some of the monasteries. All the houses 
of this order are independent of each other, and each 
has its own novitiate, but the ihothcr-house is still at 
Caen. The nuns wear a white habit and a large silver 
cross on the breast. To the three ordinary religious 
vows ^cy add a fourth, viz., to devote themselves to 
the reformation of the fallen. The novitiate lasts two 
years. These sisters came to England in 1863 and 
now have houses at Bartestreo, Waterlooville, Mon- 
mouth, Southampton, Northfield (near Birmingham), 
and Mold; in Ireland they have two houses at Dublin ; 
in France they have seventeen: one at Caen, St- 
Brieux, Rennes, I^a Rochelle, Paris, Versailles^ Nantes, 
Lyons, Valence, Toulouse, Le Mans, Blois, Mon- 
tauban, Besangon, Valognes, and two at Marseilles; 
in the United States they have two houses at both 
Buffalo and Pittsburg, and one at Green Bay (Wiscon- 
sin), Wheeling (W. Virginia), Hot Springs (Arkansas), 
San Antonio and Dallas (Texas); in Canada they 
have houses at Ottawa, Toronto, and Vancouver; in 
Mexico, two; in Italy, one at Loretto; in Spai/f, one 
at Bilboa, and in Austria, one at Salzburg. 

Pinas, Venerable Perc jtfiides and his Works (KdinburKh, 1903); 
Steei.e, Convents of iireoX Hritnin: Hkimuucher, Die Orden und 
Kongregationen (Paderborn, 1907). 

Francesca M. Steele. 

Regale, Droit de (jus regalitr, jus regale^ jus tie- 
portvs; Germ. Regalienrecht)f orifnTiaWy denoted those 
rights that belonged exclusively to the king, eithiir a.s 
essential to his sovereignty (jura majora, jura essen- 
such as royal authority; or accidental (jura 
minora, jura (iccidenlalia)f such as the right of the chase, 
of fishing, mining, etc. By abuse, many sovereigns in 
the Middle Ages and in later times claimed the right 
to seize the revenues of vacant s(h.*s or imperial abbeys, 
and gradually jus rcgaliw came to be applied almost 
exclusively to this assumed right. It is a matl-er of 
dispute on what ground the temporal rulers claimed 
these revenues, r Some hold that it is an inherent right 
of sovereignty; otly^rs, that it is a necessary conse- 
quence of the right of investiture; ol-hers make it part 
of the feudal system; still others derive it from the 
advowson, or right which patrons or protectors had 
over their benefices. Ultimately, it had its origin in 
the assumption that bishoprics and imperial abbej’^s, 
with all Hieir temporalities and privileges, were royal 
estates given as fiefs to the bishops or abbots, and sub- 
ject to the feudal laws of the times. At first the right 
was exercised only during the actual vacancy of a see 
or abbey, but later it was extended over the whole 
year following the death of the bishop or abbot. 
Often the temporal rulers also claimed the right to 
colliite all the benefices that became vacant during 
the vacancy of a diocese, with the exception of those 
to which the care of souls was attached. 

It is difficult t,o determine when and where the 
jm regale was first exercised. In the Western J>ank- 
ish Empire it made its first appearance probably 
towards the end of the Cai’lovingian dynasty, that 
is, in the course of the tenth century. The first 
historical mention we find of ittis in connexion with 
King William II (Rufus) of England, who, after the 
death of Lanfranc in* 1089, kept the archiepiscopal 
See of Canterbury vacant for more than three yqars, 
during which period the king seized atl the archi- 
^iscopal revenue>s. During the reign of Henry II 
fl 164-^9) it had become an established practice for 
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the King of En^and to take possession of the revenues 
of all vacant dioceses. That the pope did not recog- 
nize the right is manifest from the fact that Alexander 
III oondemned article 12 of the Council of Clarendon 
(1164), which provided that the king was to receive, 
as of seigniorial right {sicut dominicon), all the income 
{omnes reditus et exilus) of a vacant archbishopric, 
bishopric, abbacy, or priory in his dominion (Mansi, 
XXI, 1195). In 1176 Henry II promised the papal 
legate never to exercise the right of regalia beyond 
one year. AVith the exception of a few short periods, 
the right continued to be exercised by the English 
kings until the Rofonnation. Even at present the 
English Crown exercises it over the temporalities of 
vacant (Anglican) dioceses. 

In Germany Henry V (1 106-25), Conrad Ilf (1138- 
52), and Frederic I (1155-S9) are known as the first 
to have claimed it. Frederic I exercised it in its^ ut- 
most rigour and styles it ^‘an ancient right of kings 
and emperors” (Lacomblet, “Urkundenbuch fiir die 
Geschichto des Niederrheins”, I, 288). King Philip 
of Suabia nductantly renounced it, together with the 
spoliij to Innocent III in 1203 (Mon. Germ.: 
Const., 11, 9). Otho IV did the same in 1209 (ibid., 
37). King Frederic II renounced it to Innocent 111, 
first at Eger, on 12 July, 1213 (ibid., 58, 60), then in 
the Privilege of Wurzburg, in May, 1216 (ibid., 68), 
and again to Honorius III, at Hagenau, in September, 
1219 (ibid., 78). In 1238 he began to exerci.se it anew 
(ibifJR, 285), but only during the actual vacancy of 
dioceses, not for a whole year, as he had done pre- 
viously. After the death of Frederic II the claims of 
the German Emperors to this right gradually ceased. 
At present the revtuiucs of vacant dioceses in 
Prussia go to the succeeding bisshop; in Bavaria, to 
the cathedral church: in Austria, to the ”Religion.s- 
fond”. 

In France we find the first mention of it during the 
reign of Louis VIT, when, in 1143, St. Bernard of 
Clairvaux complains, in a letter to t.hc Bishop of 
Palestrina, that in the Church of Paris the king had 
extended the droit de regale ov(jr a whole year (ep. 
224, P. L., CLXXXII, 392). Pope Boniface VIII, 
in his famous Bull, ^^Au.seulta fill”, of 5 December, 
1301, urged Philip the Fair to renounce it, but with- 
out avail. In France the right did not belong ex- 
clusively to the king: it was also exercised by the 
Dukes of Normandy, Bretagne, an4 Burgundy, and 
by the Counts of Champagne and Anjou. Entirely 
exempt from it were the eeclesfastical provinces of 
Bordeaux, Audi, Narbonne, Arles, Aix, Embrun, and 
Vienne. The Second Council of Lyons (1274) for- 
bade anyone, under pain of excommunication, to 
extend the jus regaliw over any diocese which was 
at that time exempt from it (Mansi, XXIV, 90), and 
in 1499 Louis Xll gave strict orders to liis officials not 
to exercise it over exempt dioceses. Towards the end 
of the sixteenth century the restriction of the Council 
of Lyons began to be disregarded, and on 24 April, 
1608, the Parliament decided that the king had the 
droit de rigale over all the dioceses of France; but 
Henry IV did not carry this parliamentary desision 
into effect. On 10 February, 1673, Louis XIV issued 
a declaration, extending the droit de rdgale over all 
France. The Parliament was pleased, and most 
bishops yielded without serious protest, only Pavilion, 
of Alet, and CaulcL of Pamiers, both Jansenists, 
resisting. These at first sdhght redress through their 
metropolitans, but when the latter took the king’s 
side they appealed,, in 1677, to Innocent XI. In 
three successive Briefs the pope urged the king not to 
extend the right to dioceses that had previously been 
exempt. The General Assembly of the French clergy 
held at Parlb in 1681-^ sided with the king, and, de- 
spite the protests of Innocent XI, Alexander VIII, and 
Innocent XII, the right was maintained until tl^ 
Revolution. Napoleop I attempted to restore it in 


a decree dated 6 November, 1813, but his downfall in 
the following year frustrated his plan. In 1880 the 
Third Republic again asserted the right, overstepping 
even the limits of its former application. ^ 

Du Cangb, Glosmriuntt 8. v. Regatta; VettLs ae 

nova eeelesue diaciplina circa beneficial III, lib. II, liv; Dk Mahoa, 
De Concordia aacerdotii et imperii^ lib. VIII (1700; Makgwkh, 
Die Verfaaaung der Kirche von England (Berlin, 1804), .320 sq.; 
Philuph, Das Regalienrecht in Frankreich (Halle, 187.3); Micii- 
KLKT, Du droit de rSgale (Ligug^, 1900); Stctz, iu Itealencyclo- 
^die fiir prot. Theologieund Kirche, XVI (LcipziK. lOO.j), 536-44; 
Mkntion, Documents relatifa aux rapports du clergd avec la 
royauti de 1682 A 1702, I (Paris, 1893), IK bq. (8cu also bibli- 
ographies to Innocgnt XI and Louis XIV.) 

Michael Ott. 

Regalia. — According to the usage current in the 
British Isles the term regalia is ahnost always em- 
ployed to denote the insignia of royalty or “crown 
jewels”. The objects more immediately included 
under the collective term as commonly used arc the fol- 
lowing: the crown, the sceptre with the cro.ss, the scep- 
tre with the dove, the orb, the sword.s, the ring, the 
spurs, also the vestments in whi<;h the sovereign is 
arrayed after the unction, to wit the cololrium sindonis, 
the dalmatic, the armill, and the royal robe, or pall, as 
well as a few other niisccllaneous objects connoctod 
with the coronation ceremony, such as the ampulla 
for the oil, with the spoon, “St. Edward’s staff”, 
etc. All of these descend from prc-Reformation days, 
and many of them are directly religions in origin. 
Indeed there was a tendency not only in England, 
but also in Germany, France, and elsewhere, to con- 
nect thc.se insignia with some saintly and some- 
times legendary possessor of a former age, and to 
regard them strictly as relics. In point of fact all the 
EnglLsh regalia were broken up and .sold aft(‘r the 
execution of Charles I, and the oldest of those now 
in existence had to be constructed anew at the Res- 
toration in 1661 ; but it had always been the custom 
of old to regard them or most of them as connected 
with St. Edward the Confessor, to whose shrine in 
Westmin.ster Abbey, where the coronation takes place, 
they were regarded as belonging. Even now the 
royal crown which the archbishop places on the king’s 
head is still spoken of in a marginal note to the 
coronation service as ”St. Edward’s Crown”, while 
we find in a chronicle of the fourteenth century, the 
“Annales Paulini”, a vehement protest made in 
connexion with the coronation of King Edward II 
that the unworthy favourite Piers Gaveston should 
have been suffered to cany the “Crown of St. 
Edward” with his “polluted hands” (inquinatis 
manihus). 

Most of the regalia enumerated above call for 
no special comment, but with regard to some few, 
the significance of which has been misrepresented by 
Anglican writers with a more or les.s controversial 
purpose, a few words are necessary. To begin with, 
it has been pretended that the ve.stures in which the 
king is arrayed are the vestments of a bishop, and 
indicate an intention to endow the monarch with an 
ecclesiastical character. This ewtention forms part 
of a theory propounded by a prominent .Anglican 
liturgist, Dr. Wickhcam Ix>gg, that the king according 
to the medieval view was mixta persona (i. e., both 
layman and ecclesiastic) and therefore spiritualis 
jurisdictionis capax (a fit subject for spiritual juris- 
diction). The underlying and indeed the avowed 
purpose was to show that although it cannot be denied 
that the king is the official head of the Church of 
England, still there is nothing unbecoming in such a 
relation because the king is a minister of the Church 
and cons^rated to this special office by the Church 
herself. But the various arguments by which this 
contention is supported, and notably that based upon 
the supposed ecclesiastical character of the corona- 
tion vestments, are wholly fallacious. The coUMum 
sindonis •(alleged to be the equivalent of the alb) 
and the dalmatic, or supt^tunicaf arc simply the or- 
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dinary dress of the later Roman Empire, and they did 
not acquire their liturgical character until after they 
had become the customary apparel of emperors on 
state occasions. This form of undefclothing can be 
plainly traced in the consular dii)tychs upon which 
the consuls arc represented as presiding at the games. 
In these same diptychs the most prominent feature 
in the official vesture is an elaborately embroidered 
scarf which hangs down perpendicularly in front, 
passes round the body, and falls over the left arm. 
This scarf is called the lorum. It is almost certainly 
the ancestor of the archiepiscopal pallium, but it re- 
mained for long centuries, as numberless Byzantine 
paintings and sculptures show, the most conspicuous 
element in the imperial state costume. There is serious 
reason to believe, though the^ details cannot be gone 
into here, that the lorum is represented by the 
“armill”, though this is now a sort of stole which 
two or three centuries back was tied at the elbows. 
The address originally made at the delivery of the 
armill declared it to be a symbol of the “Divine en- 
folding’’ {divincB circumdaiionis)^ which agrees much 
better with a wrap like the lorum than with a stole 
or bracelet. Again “the Robe Royal or Pall of 
cloth of gold”, which is embroidered with eagles, 
cannot with any reason be described as an ecclesias- 
tical cope. It certainly represents the royal mantle 
which was originally a four-square garment fastened 
with a clasp over the right shoulder, such as is seen 
to recur several times in the carvings of the ivory 
book -cover of Queen Mclisende now in the Brit- 
ish Museum; such also as was found vesting the 
body of Edward I when his tomb was opened in 
1774. 

Not less misleading is the interpretation recently 
attached to one of the three swords carried before 
the king and known as tlie “sword of the spirituality” 
or “the sword of the Church”. This does not in 
any way represent, as contended, a claim to exercise 
jurisdiction over the Church, but it only symbolizes 
the solemn promise of the king to protect the Church. 
There were three such promises originally made by 
the king: the first to defend and secure peace for the 
Church; the second to punish wrong-doers; and the 
third to show justice and mercy in all his judgments. 
Now the three swords, now and anciently borne 
before the king at his coronation, were known as the 
sword of the clergy, the sword of the laity, and the 
third {curtana)f which has no point, the sword of 
mercy. There is every reason to believe that these 
three swords typify the matter of the king’s three 
ancient promises. As for the sword with which the 
king himself is girded in the coronation ceremony, 
this was originally in imperial coronations at Rome 
laid upon the tomb of Blessed Peter and, like the arch- 
bishop’s pallium, presented as de ^pore beali Petri 
sumptum and consequently as a kind of relic of the 
Prince of the Apostles, in whose name and to defend 
whos^ authority the power of the sword is mven to 
rulers by the Church,^ A theory that the orb is only 
a variant of the sceptre with a crosft is now generally 
rejected, and with reason. 

The questions here discussed are misleadingly treated in roost 
manuals dealing with the coronation, c. g., Lnoa, The Coronation 
Records (London, 1902); Davknport, The English Regalia 
(^ndon, 1897); Jonkh, Crovm and Coronations (London, 1902). 
The reader may be referred for a fuller discussion to Tkurstok, 
The Coronation Ceremonial (London, 1911); or Idem, Is the 
Crowned King an Ecclesiastical Person? in Nineteenth Century 
and After (March, 1902). Tor the archseological data regarding 
the regalia, the above works of Davenport and Leoq are of 
value. For the Gertnan regalia see especially Bock, Die Klein- 
odien des heil. R6m. Reiches (Vienna, 1864); and Frenhdorff, 
Zur Oesehiehte der deutschen Reichsinsignien in the Naehriehten 
of the Gottingen Academy (1807). 

Herbert Thurston. 

Regeneration (Lat. regeneration Gr. dvay4pp7i<rif 
and iraXi 77 €Pe<r£o) is a Biblico-dogrnatic term closely 
connected with the ideas oL justification, DiVine son- 


ship, and the deification of the soul through grace. 
Confining ourselves first to the Biblical U8e*of the 
term, we find regeneration from God used in indissol- 
uble connexion with baptism, which St. Paul expressly 
calls “the laver of regeneration” (Titus, iii, 5).* In 
His discourse with Nicodemus (John, iii, 5), the 
Saviour declares: “Unless a man be born again of 
water and the Holy Gliost, he cannot enter into the 
kingdom of God. ” In this passage Cfifistianity from 
its earliest days has found the proof that baptism may 
not be repeated, since a repeated regeneration from 
God is no less a contradiction tl^an repeated physical 
birth from a mother. The idea of “birth from God” 
enjoys a special favour in the Joanninc theology. 
Outside the Fourth Gospel (i, 12 sq. ; iii, 5), the Apostle 
uses the^term in a variety of ways, treating “birth of 
God” as synonymous now with the “doing of jus- 
tice” (I John, ii, 29), now with “faith in Jesus Christ” 
(I John, V, 1,4 sq.), and elsewhere deducing from it a 
certain “sinlcssncss” of the just (I John, iii, 9; v, 18), 
which, however, does not necessarily exclude from the 
state of justification the possibility of sinning (cf. 
Bcllarmine, “Dc justificatione”. III, xv). It is true 
that in all these passages there is no reference to 
baptism nor is there any reference to a real “regenera- 
tion”; neverthelowss, “generation from God”, like 
baptismal “regeneration”, must bo referred to justi- 
fication as its cause. Both terms effectually refute 
the Protestant notion that there is in justification 
not a true annihilation, but merely a covering im of 
the sins which still continue (covering-up theory}, or 
that the holiness won is simply the imputation of the 
external holiness of God or Christ (imputation 
theory). 

The very idea of spiritual palingenesis requires that 
the justified man receive through the Divine genera- 
tion a quasi-Divino nature as his “second nature”, 
which cannot be conceived as a state of sim but only 
as a state of interior holiness and justice. Thus alone 
can we explain the statements that the just man is 
assured “participation in the divine nature” (cf. 
II Peter, i, 4: divintje consortes naturce), becomes “a 
new creature” (Gal., v, 6; vi, 15), effects which de- 
pend on justifying faith working by charity, not on 
“faith alone” {solafides). When the Bible elsewhere 
refers regeneration to the Resurrection of Jesus Christ 
(I Peter, i, 3) or to “the word of God who liveth and 
remaineth for ever” (I Peter^ i, 23), it indicates two 
important external factors of justification, which have 
nothing to do with its formal cause. The latter text 
shows that the preaching of the Word of God is for 
the sinner the introductory step towards justification, 
which is impossible without faith, whereas the former 
text mentions the meritorious cause of justification, 
inasmuch as, from the Biblical standpoint, the Resur- 
rection was the final act in the work of redemption 
(cf. Luke, xxiv, 46 sq.j Rom., iv, 25; vi, 4; II Cor., 
V, 16) . To the above-mentioned ideas of regeneration, 
generation out of God, participation in the Divine 
nature, and re-cVeation, a fifth, that of Divine son- 
ship, must be added; this represents the formal effect 
of justification and is crowned by the personal in- 
dwelling of the Holy Ghost in the justified soul (cf. 
Rom., V, 5; viii, 11; I por., iii, 16 sq.; vi, 19, etc.). 
Since, however, this Divine sonship is expressly de- 
scribed as a mere adoptive sonship ^liatio adoptwa, 
vlodeala; cf. Rom., viii, 15 sqq.; Gal., iv, 6>j it is 
evident that “regeneratioikJrom God” implies no sub- 
stantid.1 emerging of the soul from the nature of God 
as in the case of the eternal generation of the Son of 
God (Christ), but must be regained as an analogical 
and accidental generation from God. 

As regards the use of the term in Catholic theology, 
no connected history of regeneration cai\,be written, 
as neither Christian antiquity nor medieval Scholas- 
ticism worked consistently and regularly to develop 
this pregnant and f ruitf ul idea. At every period, kow- 
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ever, the Sacrament of Baptism was regarded as the 
specific sacrament of regencraiion, a concept that was 
not extended to the Sacrament of Penance. Ireiwus 
repeatedly interprets the Pauline term re-creation” 
aa^the universal regeneration of mankind through the 
incarnation of the Son of God in the womb of the 
Blessed Virgin. The idea of regeneration in the sense 
of individual justification is most conspicuous in the 
writings of St. Augustine. With an unrivalled keen- 
ness, he evoked the essential distinction between the 
birth of the Son of God from the substance of the 
Father and the generation of the soul from God 
through grace, and brought together into an organic 
association regeneration, with its kindred ideas, and 
justification (cf. e. g. “Enarr. in Ps. xlix”, n. 2 in 
“ P. L.”, XXXVI, 565) . Like the Church, ^t. Augus- 
tine associates justification with faith working through 
charity, and refers its essence to the interior renewal 
and sanctification of the soul. Thus, St. Augustine 
is not only the precursor, but also the model of the 
Scholastics, who worked mainly on the ideas inherited 
from the great doctor, and contributed essentially to 
the speculative understanding of the mysterious pro- 
cess of justification. Adhering strictly to the Bible 
an(l tradition, the Council of Trent (Sess. VI. capp. 
iii'-iv, in Denzinger-Bannwart, ” Enchiridion 10th 
ed., 1908, nn. 795-6) regarded regeneration as funda- 
mentally nothing else than another name for the jus- 
tification acquired through the Sacrament of Baptism. 
A characteristic view was that of the German Mystics 
(ifckhart, Taulcr, Suso), who prefer to speak of a 
“birth of God in the soul”, meaning thereby the self- 
annihilation of the soul submerging itself in the 
Divinity, and the resulting mystical union with God 
through love. 

In Protestant theology, since the time of the Ref- 
ormation, we moot great differences of opinion, which 
arc of course to be referred to the various conceptions 
5f the nature of justification. In entire accordance 
with his doctrine of justification by faith alone, 
liUthcr identified regeneraf/ion with the Divine “be- 
stowal of faith” {donatio Jidei)j and placed the bapn 
tized infant on the same footing as the adult, although 
he could give no precise explanation as to the way m 
which the child at its regeneration in baptism could 
exercise justifying faith (cf. 11. Cremcr, “Taufe, 
Wiedergeburt und Kindertaufc”, 2nd ed., 1901). 
Against the shallow and destructive efforts of Ration- 
alism, which made its appearance c«nong the Socinians 
about the end of the sixtecntlj century and later re- 
ceived a mighty impulse from English Deism, the 
German “Enlightenment”, and French Encyclope- 
disrn, a salutary reaction was introduced by the Pietists 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Leaving far behind the old Protestant view, the Piet- 
ists (Spener, A. H. Francke, Zinzeiidorf) referred re- 
generation to the personal experience of justification in 
union with a sincere conversion to a new life, consist- 
ing especially in charitable activity. German Pietism, 
systematically cultivated by the s<»-called Hemhuter, 
exercised a beneficial effect on English Method- 
ism, which went about securing and strengthening 
regeneration in “methodictil fashion”, and wBich un- 
doubtedly performed good service in the revival of 
Christian piety. li^spccially those sudden conversions 
— such as are even to-day striven for and highly 
prized in Methodist circles, the American revivals and 
camp meetings, the Salvation Army, and the German 
Gemeinschaftshewegungf with all its excrescences and 
eccentricities — are preferentially given the title of 
regeneration (cf. *E. Wacker, “Wiedergeburt und 
Bekehrung ”, 1893) . Since Schleiermacher the variety 
and confusion of the views concerning the character of 
regeneration in learned literature have increased 
rather than diminished; it is indeed almost a case of 
everyone to his own liking. The greatest favou|^ in 
Liberal and modern Positive theology is enjoyed by the 


theory of Albert Ritschl, according to which the two 
distinct moments of justification and reconciliation 
hold the same relation to each other as forgiveness and 
regeneration. As soon as resistance to God is done 
away with in justification, and lack of tnud. in God - 
or, in other words, sin — is overcome in the forgiveness 
of sin, reconciliation with God and regeneration enter 
into their rights, thus inaugurating a new life of 
Christian activity which reveals itself in the fulfilment 
of all the obligations of one’s station. 

Turning finally to the non-Christian u.so of the term, 
we find “regeneration” in common use in many jjagan 
pligions. In Persian Mithraism, which sprea<l widely 
in the West as a religion of the soldiens and officials 
under Uic Roman Empire, persons initiated into (he 
mysteries were designated “regenerated” {renal us). 
While here the word retains its cthico-rc^ligious sen.sc*, 
there was a complete change of meaning in religions 
which taught metempsychosis or the transmigration 
of souls (Pythagoreans, Druids, Indians), in those tlie 
reincarnation of departed souls was termed “ regenera- 
tion”. This usage has not yc;t entirely disapi)eared, 
as it is current among the Theosopliists (cf. E. R. 
Hull, “Theosophy and Christianity”, Bombay, 1909; 
and in connexion therewith “Stimmon aus Mariti- 
Laach”, 1910, 387 sqq., 479 sqq.). This view should 
not be confounded with the use dating from Christ 
Himself, who (Matt., xix, 18) speaks of the resurrec- 
tion of the dead on the last day as a regeneration 
{regeneratio) . 

WiBSER, Pauli Apoftloli doctrina de juntificatione (Trent, 1874); 
SxMAR. Die Theologie dea hi. Paulua (2n(l od., FrinhiirK, 1883)^ 

33 sqq.; Kirschkamp, Gnade u. Glorie in ihren uineren 
Zuaammenhang (WtireburK, 1878); Tkkrikn, La grdee ei la 
gl<nre ou la filiation adoptive des enfnnta de Dieu Hudiee dans aa 
rialitS, aes principea, aon perfcctionnernenl et aon couronnemerU 
(2 voIb., Paris, 1887); Schekren, Dogmatik, II (Freiburg, 1878); 
Heinrich-Gutueklet. Dogmatiache Thuol., VIII (Mainz, 1897); 
Pkat, La thSologie de St. Paul (Bcuuchcsne, 1907); Trem, 
Dogmatik, H (Paderborn, 1909). The beat Proleatant work ia 
Oemmrich, Die Jjehre von der Wiedergeburt in dogrnengeachichtl. 
Beleui^tung (1907). 

J. POIILE. 

Regensburg. See Ratisbon, Diocese of. 

Regesta, Papal, arc the copies, generally entered 
in special registry volumes, of the papal letters and 
official documents that arc kept in the papal archives; 
the name, further, is also used to indicate the motlt;rn 
publications containing such documents in chrono- 
logical order with careful summaries of their essen- 
tial contents. The beginnings of the papal Regesta 
probably antedate Constantine. There is, it is true, 
no direct proof of the making and preservation of 
copies of the official documents of the Roman Church 
in this period. The growth of the correspondence of 
the papal see, however, is evident even by the end of 
the second century, from the controversy over the 
celebration of Easter, and is also shown about the 
middle of the third century by the disorders of the 
Decian persecution, by the dispute concerning heret- 
ical baptism, and by other occasions. Moreover, it 
was of importance for the otlicials of the Roman 
Church to hav<) the opportim’Ay to inspect its earlier 
correspondence and to be able to use it for similar 
cases. For these reasons there is hardly any doubt 
that from a very early date a copy was made of papal- 
documents before their dispatch, and that the collec- 
tion of these documents was preserved at the seat of 
the central administration of the Roman Churf'h. 
This theory can all the more readily be aceopt(*d, as 
the highest officials of the Roman .state administni- 
tion, the imperial chancery, the Senate, tlu? consuls, 
the provincial governments, had all official documents 
entered in such volumes and preserved in the archives. 
The books in which these documents were entered 
were called commeniarii, regesta f the latter word from 
regererej to inscribe. The existence of such papal 
Regesta can be positively proved for the fourth cen- 
tury and the succeeding era. In his polemic with 
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Rufinus Apolog. adv. Rufinum’’, III, xx) St. Jerome 
refers to the archive {chartarium) of the Roman 
Church, where the letter of Pope Anastasius I (399- 
401) on the controversy over the doctrines of Origen 
was preser\^d. There are also notices concerning the 
registration of papal letters in the documents of sey- 
eral popes of the fifth century. Thus Pope Zosimus 
in his letter of 22 Sept., 417, to the bishops of Africa 
refers to the fact that all the earlier negotiations with 
Ca4estius had been examined at Rome (Coustant, 
“Epist. Rom. Pont if.”, 95.5). Consequently copies of 
tlie documents in question must have existed. From 
this time onwards it remained the fixed custom of the 
papal chancery to coi)y the official papers issued by it 
in registers. 

From the centuric^s previous to the pontificate of 
Innocent III (1199-121(5) there remain only frag- 
ments of the registry volumes of the papal chancery 
and theses in large part merely in later copies. Nearly 
all t he volumes of the papal Regesta up to the end of 
the twelfth century have disappeared. The frequent 
local warfare in Rome and tlie conflagrations from 
which the city suffered explain sufficiently the loss of 
the oldest records. The most important fragments of 
this period that have been preserved are the following: 
nearly 8.50 letters, in three grou)3S, of the Regesta of 
l^ope Gregory I (.59()-()04). An investigation proved 
that the original Regesta consisted of fourteen 
papyrus volumes, corresponding to the number of 
years of the pontificate, w'hich were arranged accord- 
ing to indictions; that each of these volumes was di- 
vided into twelve parts, before each of which the name 
of the corresponding month was written. In this way 
information is attained as to the plan of the earliest 
volumes of the papal Regesta. A manuscript of the 
Vatican archives contains letters of John Vill (872- 
82), which begin with September, 876, and extend to 
the end of the pontificate. This is not an original 
regist(>r, but a copy of the eleventh century. S(?parate 
letters, fifty-five in number, belonging to the first four 
years of the pontificate of this pope, exist in a collec- 
tion contained in a manuscript of the twelfth century 
in the British Museum, London (MSS. Add. 8874). 
The manuscript contains letters of Gelasius I (49‘J- 
9(5), Pelagius I (556-61), l-ico IV (847-55), John 
VIII (872-82), Stephen V (88.5-91), Alexander II 
(1061-7.3), and Urban II (1088-99). The study of the 
manuscript by Ewald [‘‘Ncues Archiv”, V (1880), 
275 sqq., .503 sqq.] led to important conclusions con- 
cerning the volumes of the Regesta. Another manu- 
script at Cambridge contains some seventy letters 
from the Regesta of Adrian IV (1154-59), Alexander 
III (1159-81), and Lucius III (1181-85) [see Lowen- 
feld in “Neucs Archiv”, X (1885), 586 sqq.]. Again, 
large parts of the Regesta of Gregory Vll (1073-85), 
namely 381 letters, are contained in a manuscript in 
the Vatican Archives. This collection also is only an 
extract of the original Regesta. In it the letters are 
no longer arranged according to indictions, but accord- 
ing to the year of the pontificate. A fragment of the 
Regesta of the anti pope Anaclctus II »(1 130-38), con- 
taining thirty-ciglit letters of various contents, has 
been preserved in a manuscript of Monte Cassino 
(Ewald in ”Ncues Archiv”, III, 1(54 sqq.). Besides 
these collections of lettc»rs which have preserved frag- 
ments of the earliest papal Regesta, nch material is 
also to be found in the canonical collections of the 
Middle Ages. In part these collections go back 
directly or indirectly to the volumes of the Regesta 
of the papal archives, from which the authors of these 
collections, as Anselm of Lucca, and above all Deus- 
dedit, gathered the greater part of their material. 
From Innocent III onwards the manuscript volumes 
of the papal Regesta still exist in the Vatican Archives. 

The Regesta of the thirteenth century are beauti- 
fully written parchment volumes. Yet the most of 
these in their present form haye been made frofn older 


volumes. How these older volumes, the real oripnal 
Regesta, were planned sannot be positively deemed.' 
From the fourteenth century onwards registry vol- 
umes of paper were used for the entering of the copies. 
However, when the popes returned from Avignon to 
Rome, these paper Regesta were left at Avipnon and 
copies of them were made in parchment repstry vol- 
umes that were brought to Rome. At a later era the 
original Regesta were also brought to the Vatican 
Archives, so that there are two series in Existence for 
the Avignon epoch of the fourteenth century. From 
the end of the fourteenth century onwards the vol- 
umes of the Regesta were generally made of paper. 
Numerous investigations have been made by various 
scholars as to the arrangement of the volumes of the 
Regesta, t^e rules or customs observed in the entering 
of the separate pieces, as to the question w'hcther the 
draft or the finished letter was copied, and as to many 
other matters in diplomatics, without reaching very 
certain results. In the thirteenth century the letters 
were divided into “Littcraj communes” and ‘‘Lit- 
tene de curia” or “Curialcs”, the latter dealing mostly 
with affairs of general importance. At a later date 
other headings (litterce secrcloB, lilteroB de benefidis) 
were also introduced. Besides the regular Regesta 
of the papal letters made in the papal chancery, there 
were similar Regesta of the papal letters executed since 
the fourteenth century in the Apostolic Camera. From 
about the middle of the fourteenth century the regis- 
ters of petitions were also pre^served, in whicli wore 
entered not the papal documents, but the memoriA’ls 
to the pope, in reply to which the papal documents 
were issued. 

As collections of the official documents of the papal 
chancery, the Regesta are a very important historical 
authority. For convenience in historical investiga- 
tion various scholars have published in chronological 
order all known papal documents of large pcjriods, 
with brief summaries of the contents of the letters! 
The three great collections of this kind are: JalT5, 
‘^Regesta Pontificum Romanorum ab coiidita ecclesia 
ad annum p. Chr. ii. 1198”; 2nd cd. by S. Lowenfeld, 
F. Kaltenbrunncr, P. Ewald (2 vols., Leipzig, 1888). 
P. F. Kehr has undertaken a new edition of the Re- 
gesta for this period in topographical and at the same 
time chronological order: Regesta Pontif. Roman.: 
Italia Pontificia” (Berlin, 1906--); Germania Pontif- 
icia” (Berlin, 1910); with the co-operation of other 
scholars he is still tarrying on his great undertaking. 
Jaff6's work was supplemented by Potthast, Re- 
gesta Pontificum Romanorum inde ab an. p. Chr. n. 
1198 ad an. 1304” (2 vols., Berlin, 1874-75). Letters 
of several popes taken from the volumes of the 
Regesta have been published by; Lowenfeld, “Epis- 
tolfiB Pontificum Romanorum inedita;” (Leipzig, 
1885), taken from the manuscript at Cambridge; 
Rodenberg, '^Epistolse saec. XIII e Regestis Rom. 
Pont, selectse” (Berlin, 1883 — ), in *‘Mon. Germ. 
Hist.” The Regesta of the letters of Gregory I were 
edited again by Bwald and Hartmann, ^‘Gregorii I. 
Registrum epistolarurn” in *‘Mon. Germ. Hist.” 
(Berlin. 1891 — ). The letters of Gregory VII were 
^ted oy Jaff^ “Monumenta Gregoriana” in Bibli- 
otheca rerum Germanicamm” (2 vols., Berlin, 1868). 
As early as 1591 the records of John VIII were pub- 
lished from the manuscript in the Vatican. Of the 
popes of the thirteenth century, Pressuti edited 
(Rome, 1888r-96) the Regest^ of Honorius HI (1216- 
27) from the volumes of the Regesta in the Vatican 
Archives; the Regesta of the succeeding popes to 
Boniface VIII (d. 1303) were edited by the members 
of the Ecole Francaise of Rome, the publication of the 
Regesta of all tnese popes bein|; yet incomplete; 
after a group of Benedictines had issued the Regesta 
of Clement V (1305-14), the members of ' the Ecole 
Francaise began again with John XXII (1316-34), 
with the intention of publishing the Regesta of the 
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Avignon popes to Gregory XI (1370-78). In this 
latter series, besides the documents of general inter- 
est, they kept in view particularly those documents 
that bore on the history of France. For the later eras 
only the first numbers we/e published of the Hegesta 
of Leo X (1613-21), edited by Cardinal liergenrothcr 
(sec under the different popes). In addition a num- 
ber of works have been issued or are in course of pub- 
lication that contain Rcgesta from the Vatican 
Regcsta of file fourteenth century, bearing on special 
Questions or on the history of various countries and 
dioceses, c. g., Werunsky^ “Excerpta ex registris 
dementis VI et Innocentii W* (Innsbruck, 1885); 
Ruezlcr, “ Vatikansiche Akten zur deutschen Ge- 
Bchichte in dcr Zeit Ludwigs dcs Bayern” (Munich, 
1890). ^ 

Buebslau, Die Commentarii dtr r&miachen Krviiter und die 
RegiaterbUcher der PUpate in Zeitaehrift der Savigny-Stiftung 
Roman, Abteil. (1885), 242 sqq.; Pitha, De epialolia et regeatia 
RomanoTum Pontificum in AnaXecia noviasima Spicilegio Solea- 
mensi comparata, I (Tusculum, 1885); Diekamp, Die neuere 
Literaiur zur pitpatlichen Diplomatik in Hiator. Jahrbuch (1883), 
210 sqq.; numerous papers in the Mitteilungen dea Inatilula f&r 
oeater. Geach., as by Ottbnthal, in V, 128 sqq.; Kaltenbuunner, 
ibid., V, 213 sqq.; VI, 79 aqq.; BREBaLAU, ibid., IX, 1 sqq.; 
Donaubaum, ibid., XI, 101 sqq.; Denifle, Die papalliehen 
Regiaterbdnde dea Vaiiktiniachen dea XIII. Jahrhunderta und daa 
Inventor vom Jahre 1339 in Archiv filr Literaiur- und Kirchen- 
geachichte dea Mittelaltera, II (1886), 1 sqq.; Idem, Spedmena 
palwographica Regeatorum Rom. Pont. (Rome, 1888); Palmieri, 
Ad Archivi Rom. Pont. Regeatorum manuductio (Rome, 1884); 
Brom, Guide aux archivea du Vatican (Rome, 1910); Habkinb, 
The Vatican Archivea in Cath. Unit. Bulletin, III (Washington, 
1897), 179. 

# J. P. Kirsch. 

Reggio di Calabria, Archdiocese of (Rhe- 
GiENsis), in Calabria, southern Italy. The city is sit- 
uated on the slope of the Aspromontc, at the extreme 
end of the peninsula, communicating with Messina 
by a line of ferries. Grain, olives, wine, fruit, 
fishing, the silk trade, and the manufacture of furni- 
ture have rendered Reggio an important trading 
port. The earthquakes of 1783 and 28 Dec., 1908, 
completely destroyed all the buildings, ancient and 
modern, and a town of wooden and corrugated iron 
huts now rises amid the ruins. The city was founded 
by the Calchidians in the eighth century b. c.: in 
723 it received from Messina fugitives who rose to 
supreme power. Inscriptions and coins show that 
it was a flourishing republic, and was governed by the 
laws given by Charondjus to Catania (040). About 
the close of the sixth century b. c^ Alcidamas became 
tyrant of the city, and his son Anaxilas planned to ob- 
tain control of all Gr®cia Mai^a, but was unsuccess- 
ful. He was more fortunate in his attack on Zancle 
in Sicily, which he named Messana (Messina). His 
sons w'ere expelled (401) from the city, which again 
became a republic. Dionysius ot Syracuse captured 
it in 389 after a siege of eleven months. On his 
fall, it became subject to Agathocles and later joined 
Pyrrhus against the Romans. When PjTrhus aban- 
doned Italy, a mercenary Campanian fleet captured 
the town, and established a milit^iry republic (270). 
This was overthrown and severely punished by the 
Romans, who incorporated it, with all Bruttium, 
under their rule as a federate city. It still pre- 
served its Grecian character in the days of Augustus. 
Julius C®sar sent a colony thither and embellished 
the city, calling it Rhegium Julii, In the Gothic 
War it was attacked by the fleet of Bclisarius, and 
despite the aid of Totila (549) was dcstro^d. It re- 
mained thenceforward irfthe hands of the Byzantines, 
though Authari claimed it as the furthest boundary 
of the Lombard ^J^ingdom. In 918 it was captured 
by the Saracens, who were defeated and massacred 
by the Pisans (1005). It was again captured in 1080 
by Robert Guiscard, and united to ms Kingdom of 
the Two 'Sicilies. In 1313 it was taken by Frederick 
T1 of Sicily, who Vas soon forced to abandon it. 
It was frequently sacked by the Turks and oorskirs 


m the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries and especially 
in 1554 and 1595 by the Calabrian renegacle Sina 
Pasha Cicala. In Aug., 1860, the treason of General 
Vial enabled Garibaldi to occupy Uie city witliout 
resistance, thus beginning the downfall Uf the King- 
dom of Naples. 

Through a misinterpretation of A(tts, xxviii, 13, 
St. Paul was said to have proachexl Gospel t here, 
and to have consecrated his companion St. Steplion 
bishop; it is probable, however, that it was evang(*l- 
ized at an early period. The first bishop known is 
Mark, legate of Pope Sylvest^^r at the (^)im(ril of 
Nic®a (325). Other bishops: St. Sisinnius (536), 
mentioned in the Acts of St. Placidus; John, legate 
of Pope Agathus at the Sixth Ojimcil (GSO); St. 
Cyrillus (749) ; Leontius, follower of I’hotius (S69) ; 
St. Eusebius (d. 916). When all Southern Italy was 
united to the Patriarchate of Constantinople, Reggio 
became a mctropolil.an see with thirteen suffragans, 
and followed the Greek Rite, which was chang(Ml l,o 
the Gallican after the Norman Conquest; Archbishop 
Ricciulli adopted the Roman Rite in 1580. Tlie 
Greek Rite, however, remained in force in the church 
of Santissima Maria, della Cattolica, built by King 
Roger, and governed by a protopope with a numerous 
Greek clergy. Questions of jurisdiction caused fre- 
quent controversies with the archbishop. About 
1600 Archbishop Annibale degli Afllitti suppres.sed 
the Greek Rite in that church, and the entire dio- 
cese now follows the Roman Rite. Other bishops: 
Rangerio (1192); Fra Gentile (1279), Franciscan; 
Pietro Filomarino (1401); Antonio Ricci (1453), 
restorer of the cathedral; Gcrolarno Centcllcs (1529), 
reformer of ecclesiastical discii)line; Gasi)are Ric- 
ciulli (1560), a distinguished t hoologian at the Coun- 
cil of Trent, rebuilt the cathedral which had been 
destroyed by the Turks, and established the seminary; 
Mariano Ricciardi (1855-71), exiled after the an- 
nexation of the Kingdom of Naples; Cardinal 
Gennaro Portanova (1SS8). The s(His suffragan to 
Reggio arc: Bova, Cassiano (in the Ionian islands), 
Catanzaro, Cotronc, Gerace, Nicastro, Nicotera and 
Tropca, Opido, Squillace. The archdiocese contains 
80 parishes, 200,000 inhabitants, 200 secular priests, 
4 religious houses with 20 priests; 5 convents of nuns; 
2 boys’ and 5 girls’ educational institutioius. 

Cappellktti, Lc chieae d' Italia, XXI; Spani)’ — Bolani, Storia 
di Reggio di Calabria (.Naples, 1827); db Lorbnzu, Cronnche e 
documenti inediti da aervire alia storia aarra e civile tli Reggio di 
Calabria (UeRgio, 1873-77); Idem, Monograjia di Storia Rcggina 
(Reggio, 18S8) ; Minabi, Le chieae di Calabria dal quinlo al 
duodecimo aecolo (Naples, 1890); CJuarsa-Locoteta, Cronaca 
dei veacovi di Reggio (Ref^io, 1899); Oav, Lea dioceses de la 
Calahre d V6poqne hgznntine (Magon, 1900); Duchesne, Lea 
^piques de Calavre (Paris, 1902). 

U. Benigni. 

Reggio delP Emilia, Diocese of (Reginensis), 
suffragan of Modena in central Italy. The city is 
situated just where the ancient Via ^Emilia is crossed 
by the small River Crostolo, which flowt? into the 
River Po, through a very fertile territory. Tlie 
principal indi^strics are silli, straws, and osiers. 
The cathedral is Romanesque, of (he twelfth (rentury, 
restored in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and 
has some remains of thirtoiaith century fresco(\s. In 
the museum is the scientific collection of Abbatc 
Spallanzani, an illustrious philosopher, pr^historie 
antiques, and an ar<^ collection. The library has about 
1000 manuscripts. There are also the state archivoe. 
Near Reggio is the famous Castle of Canossa. 

Regium belonged to the Boii and w’as reduced into 
a colony by the consul iEmilius Lepidus (187 or 178) 
and was by him named Regium Lepidi, In the Treaty 
of Quiercy Reggio was included among the towns 
which Pepin had in mind to give to the Holy See, but 
it never came into possesion of the latter, except 
later, and for a short* time. In 962 it was ^ven with 
Modeiza to Count Azzo of Canossa. After the death 
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of Countess Matilda (1165) the po][>es claimed the 
town as a part of her inheritance, while the emperors 
claimed the same as a fief of the Empire. Pending 
these disputes the town was governed m a communal 
way; at nrat they had consuls and in 1156 they had a 
bailiff, named mostly by the emperor. Reggio took 
part in the wars between the Ijombard cities, es- 
pecially against Mantua and Milan. It was mostly 
on the side of the Ghibellines, although in 1167 it 
entered the Lombard I^eague and in 1193 the league 
against Henry VI. After the misfortune of Frederick 
II, the powerful Pico, Fogliani, Carpincti, and 
Coreglio wen? disputing the mtistery of the city, which 
fell into the hands of Obizzo d’Estc, Lord of Ferrara, 
but revolted against his son Azzo VIII (1306), be- 
came again a commune, accepted the vicars of Henry 
VII and Ijoiiis the Bavarian; was subject to the pope 
under Cardinal Bertrand du Poyet (1322); and later 
(1331), John of Bohemia, whp recognized the suzer- 
ainty of the pope over Reggio as well as over Parma 
and Modena, was made lord of the city, but sold it 
to the Fogliani, from whom it passed to the Gonz^a 
of Mantua (1335), who sold it to Galeazzo Visconti of 
Milan. In. 1409 it returned again to the House of 
Este of the line of Modena, until 1859. The popes, 
however, always claimed to be its suzerains. After 
the Ferrara War, Reggio spontaneously submitted 
to Julius II (1512-15). By the Peace of Barcelona 
(1529) Charles V bound himself to give back Reggio 
to the popes, but he did not do so. In 1848 Reggio 
proclaimed its annexation to Piedmont, completed 
in 1859. Christianity entered Rc^io probably from 
Ravenna; a local legend makes the first bishop St. 
Protasius, a disciple of St. Apollinaris, in the Apostolic 
age. Admitting his existence, also five or six his- 
torical bishops, predecessors of Faventius in 451, it 
would seem that the episcopal sec dates from the 
first half of the fourth century. St. Prosper was the 
successor of Faventius; he died between 461 and 467. 
Among other bishops were: Thomas (c. 701), Nodo- 
berto, ambassador of Louis the Pious at Constan- 
tinople (817); Azzo II, murdered during the Hun- 
garian invasion in 900; Thenzo (978), who rebuilt 
the Basilica of St. Prosper and other churches; 
Nicol6 Maltraversi (1211), much praised by the 
chronicler Salimbene and often ambassador to 
Frederick II; Enrico de Casalocci (1302); Battista 
Pallavicini (1445), the sacred poet; Marcello Cer- 
vini (1540), later Pope Marcellus II; Cardinal 
Alessandro d’Este (1621); Angelo M. Ficarclli (1821), 
who repaired the damages of the revolution. 

The diocese has 246 parishes, 531 secular priests, 
175,600 inhabitants; 4 houses of monlu with 29 
priests; 11 houses of nuns, 5 educational institutions 
for boys and 13 for girls, and a Catholic weekly. 

University of Reggio. — Reggio was recognized 
as a studiiim generale as early as 1210; and a doc- 
toral diploma of 1276 has been preserved, showing 
that there were a regular College of Doctors, regular 
examinations, and a Universitas' scholarium (Tacoli, 
'^Memorie sioriche di'Regj^io^^ pt. KI, Carpi, 1769, 
215-16). But at the beginning of the fourteenth 
century there was no longer a single doctor in the 
city; and the slmiium generale had evidently lapsed 
before this. 

Cappblletti, Le Chie/te d ' Italia, XV; Saccani, / Veaeovi di 
Reoffio (Reggio, 1902) ; Chronicon regienae in Mubatori, Rer. Hal., 

XVIII. u. Bbnioni. 

Regina, Diocese of (Reginenbis), a newly 
created (4 March, 1910) ecclesiastical division^ com- 
prising the southern part of the Canadian provmce of 
Saskatchewan, as far north as the 30th township, or 
about 51® 30' lat. The Catholic population amounts 
to 58,771, of whom 19,563 are of French descent, 
16,318 Germans, about 13,0(X) Galicians following the 
Ruthenian Rite, 4759 English-speaking, 2312 Poles, 
and 1819 Hungarians. The r^t are of various^nation- 


alities, and comprise about 1000 Catholic Indians. 
Fifty-nine priests (43 "French, 15 German alid 1 
Scotch) attend to their spiritual needs. The regular 
clergy is represented by the Oblatcs of Mary Immac- 
ulate, the pioneers in the country, the Missionarie8*0f 
La Sallettc and those of Issoudun, France, the Re- 
demptorists, and the Sons of Mary Immaculate. 
Nuns of five different orders cither teach in the schools 
or serve the sick in the hospital founded last year at 
Regina. Besides its primary or parochial schools, 
there are five academies and three Indian boarding 
schools, the most important of wlijch is that founded 
(1884) in the Qu’Appelle valley by the Rev. Jos. 
Hugonard, O.M.I., who still directs it. Six trades are 
taught, in addition to the curriculum of the schools. 

The suine Qu’Appelle valley was the cradle of 
the new diocese, Fort Qu^\ppcllc being its only 
settlement until Father J. N. Ritchot established 
(1865) a mission at what is now Lebret. Then fol- 
lowed a few other missionary stations for the Indians, 
around which the development of the country conse- 
quent on a Government system of intense immigration 
has clustered the numerous centres of white popula- 
tion now extant, chief among which are Regina, the 
capital of the province, Moosejaw, Swift Current, and 
Yorkton, the headquarters of a large Galician colony. 

Mgr. Olivier E. Matthieu, ex-rector of I^aval Uni- 
versity, Quebec, was appointed (14 July, 1911) first 
bishop. 

See archives of the Archdiocese of St. Boniface. ^ 

A. G. Moiuce. 

Regina C®11 (Queen of Heaven), the opening 
words of the Eastertide anthem of the Blessed Virgin, 
the recitation of which is prescribed in the Roman 
Breviary from Compline of Holy Saturday until None 
of the Saturday after Pentecost inclusively. In choro, 
the anthem is to be sung standing. In illustration of 
the view that the anthem forms a syntonic strophe**', 
that is, one depending on the accent of the word ana 
not the quantity of the syllable, Albin prints it (^‘La 
po6sie du br^viaire**, Lyons, s. d., p. 102) as follows: 

Regina cceli laetare, 

Alleluia, 

Quia oucin mcruisti portare 
Alleluia, 

Resurrexit 
Sicut dixit, 

Alldluia. 

Ora pro nobis Deurn. 

Alleluia. 

In the first two verses (“Regina** and “Quia**) the 
accent falls on the second, fourth, and seventh sylla- 
bles (the word quia being counted as a single syllable) ; 
in the seconcf two verses (“Resurrexit**, “Sicut 
dixit**), on the first and the third syllables. The 
Alleluia serves as a refrain. Of unknown authorship, 
the anthem has been traced back to the twelfth cen- 
tury. It was in Franciscan use, after Compline, in 
the first half of thd following centuiy. Together with 
the other Marian anthems, it was incorporated in the 
Minorite-Roman Curia Office, which^ by the activity 
of the t>anciscans, was soon popularized everywhere, 
and which, by the order of Nicholas III (1277-80), 
replaced all the older Office-books in all the churches 
of Rome. Batiffol (“History of the Roman Brevi- 
ary*’, tr., I^ndon, 1898, pp. 158-228) admits .that 
“we owe a just debt of gratitude to those who gave 
us the •antiphons of the Blessed Virgin** (p. 225), 
which he considers “four exquisite compositions, 
though in a style enfeebled by sentimentality** (p. 
218). The anthems are indeed exquisite, although 
(as may appropriately 'be noted in this connexion) 
they run through the gamut of medieval literary style, 
from the classical hexameters of 4he “ AlmJ Redemp- 
tops Mater** through the richly-rhymed accentual 
rhythm and regular strophes of the “Ave Regina 
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Coelorum”, the irregular syntonic stiopf^e of the 
'^Regiya CobU”, down to the sonorous prose rhythms 
(with rhyming closes) of the Smve Regina. '*ln the 
16th century, the antiphons of our Lady were em- 
ployed to replace the little office at all the hours” 
(Baudot, ”The Roman BreViary”, London, 1909, p. 
71). The ”Rcgina Cccli” takes the place of the “ An- 
gelus” during the Paschal Time. 

The authorship of the “Regina Coeli” being un- 
known, legend says that St. Gregory the Great (d. 
604) heard the first three lines chanted by angels on a 
certain Easter morning in Rome while he walked bare- 
foot in a great religious procession and that the saint 
thereupon added the fourth line: “Ora pro nobis 
Dcum. Alleluia.” For details of the interesting 
legend, cf. Gu6rangcr, “Liturgical Year-^ Paschal 
Time, Part I, p. Ill (tr. Dublin, 1871). ^Bee alscj 
Salve Reoina for a similar at tribution of authorship.) 
'Fhe authorship has also been Jiscribcil to Gregory V, 
but without good reason. The beautiful plainsong 
melodies (a simple and an ornate form) are variously 
given in the Ratisbon antiphonary and in the Solesmeii 
“Liber Usualis” of 1908, the ornate form in the latter 
work, with rhythmical signs add<id, being very at- 
tractive. The official or “typical” melody will be 
found (p. 126) in the Vatican Antiphonary (1911). 
Only one form of melody is given. The different 
syllabic lengths of the lines make the anthem difficult 
to translate with fidelity into P^nglish verse. A literal 
prose rendering is given in the “Baltimore Manual of 
Prayers”. Seven versions are noted in Julian’s 
“Dictionaiy of Hymnology”, but not that of C. H. 
Esling (“(Jatholic Record”, May, 1873, p. 12) nor 
that of Archbishop Bagshawe (“Breviary Hymns 
and Missal Sequences”, I^ondon, 1900, p. 220). The 
anthem has often bficn treated musically by both 
polyphonic and modern composers. 

H. T. Henry. 

■ 

Reginald, Antonin, baptized Antoine Ravaille, 
theologian; b. at Albi in Languedoc, 1605; d. at 
Toulouse, 12 April, 1676. He became a Dominican 
at Avignon in 1624. After a course of studies he was 
appointed professor of philosophy in the schools of 
his "order ^632). During the years 1639-49 and 
1671-76 he taught theology in the University of 
Toulouse. He took a prominent part in the discus- 
sions “De Auxiliis Gratia)” under Innocent X (Rome, 
1652-53). From 1653-57 he was nrovincial of Oc- 
citania. Reginald was a zealous*^ defender of the 
Thoraistic doctrine of grace ami wrote many works 
on that subject. His chief work, which was published 
after his death (Antwerp, 1706), is “De mente Con- 
cilii Tridentini circa gratiam seipsa efficacem”. 
The more important of his other works are: “Opus- 
culum de vero sensu composito et diviso” (Paris, 
1638); “Quasstio . . . Quae fucrit mens Con- 

cilii Trid. circa gratiam efficacem et scientiam 
mediam” (Toulouse, 1644); “Dissertatio de Cate- 
chism! romani auctoritate” (Touloi^e, 1648); the un- 
finished work “Doctrin® D. Thom® tria principia 
cum suis consequentiis” (Toulouse, 1670) and many 
unpublished lectures on the “Summa Theologiga”. 

QuAtip-Echard, Script. Ord. Preed.^ 11, 661-3. 

J. A. McHugh. 

Reginald of Pipemo, Dominican, theologian, 
com^nion of St. Thomas Aquinas, b. at Piperno 
about 1230; d. about 129^. He entered the Domini- 
can Order at Naples. St. Thomas chose hind as his 
Boeita and confessor at Rome about 1260. From 
that time Reginald was the constant and intimate 
companion of the saint, and. his testimony is con- 
tinually cited in the process of Thomas* canonization. 
To this disaiple Thomas dedicated several of his works. 
In 1272’ Reginald waS cured of a fever by the prayers 
of the saint. The same year he began to teach with 


Thomas at Naples. He attended at the death-bed 
of the holy doctor, received his general confession, 
and pronounced the funeral oration (1274). He re- 
turned to Naples, and probably succeeded to the 
chair of his master. Reginald collected all the 
works of St. Thomas. Four of the “OpusAila” are 
reports he made of lectures delivered by the Saint, 
cither taken down during the lecture or afterwards 
written out from memory. These are: “Postilla 
super Joannem” (corrected by St. Thomas), “Pos- 
til!® super Epistolas S. Pauli”, “Postilla super Tres 
Nocturnos Psalterii”, “Lectura super Prirnum de 
Anima”. Reginald is also considered by .some as the 
compiler of the Supplement to the Summa Tlieo- 
logica. The funeral discourse published at Bologna 
in 1.529 under the name of Reginald is the work of 
the Italian humanist Flaminius. 

Qu^TiP-MruARD, Script. Ord. l^cvd., I, 382; Mandonnkt, 
Dea Scrita authentiquea de S. Thomas D'Aquin (Frihourjs, 1910), 
.37-41, 52-3. 153-4. 

J. A. McHugh. 

Regino of Priim, date of birth unknown; d. at 
Trier in 915. According to the statements of a later 
era Regino wiis the son of noble parents and was born 
at the stronghold of Altrip on the Rhine near Speyer. 
Nothing is known concerning his life until he was 
elected Abbot of Priim in 892. From his election 
as abbot and from his writings, it is evident that he 
had entered the Benedictine Order, probably at 
Priim itself, and that he had been a diligent student. 
The rich and celebrated Abbey of Priim suffered 
^eatly during the ninth century from the marauding 
incursions of the Normans. It had been twice 
seized and ravaged, in 882 and 892. After its second 
devastation the Aboot Farabert resigned his office and 
Regino was elected his successor. His labours for 
the restoration of the devastated abbey were ham- 
pered by the struggle between contending parties 
in I^iorraine. In 899 Regino was driven from his 
office by Richarius, later Bishop of Liege, the brother 
of Count Gerhard and Count Mattfried of Hennegau. 
Richarius was made abbot; Regino resigned the posi- 
tion and retired to Trier, where he was honourably 
received by Archbishop Ratbod. He supported the 
archbishop in the latter’s efforts to carry out ec- 
clesiastical reforms in that troubled era, rebuilt 
the Abbey of St. Martin that had been laid w^aste 
by the Normans, accompanied the archbishop on 
visitations, and used his leisure for writing. At 
Ratbod’s suggestion he wrote his work on ecclesias- 
tical discipline for use in ecclesiastical visitations 
(see Canons, Collections of Ancient, III, 286): 
he also wrote a treatise “De harmonica institutione’^ 
[ed. Coussemaker, “Scriptores de musica medii 
ffivi”, II (Paris, 1867), 1-73], for the improvement of 
liturgical singing; further, his great historical work, 
the chronicle (see Annals, I, 533). Regino was 
buried in the monastery of St. Maxirnin near Trier. 

Marx. Geaeh. dea Erzatifiea Trier, 11, Pt. I (Trier, 1860), 296 
sqq.; Ebert, Allgem. GeseJt. der Lit. dea Mittelalt. im Abendlande, 
111, 226 sqq.; Wattenbach, Deutachlanda Oeschiehtsquellen im 
MittelaU. (7th ed.). I, 311. 

• J. P. Kirsch. 

Regiomontanus. Sec M6ller, Johann. 

RegionarU, the name given in later antiauity and 
the early Middle Ages to those clerics ana officials 
of the Church in Rome who were attached neither to 
the papal palace or patriarchiumj nor to the titular 
churches of Rome, but to whom one of the city regions, 
or wards, was assigned as their official district. For 
internal administration the city of Rome was divided 
by the Emperor Augustus into fourteen regions. From 
the fourth century developed (evidently in connexion 
with the seven Roman deacons) an ecc-lesiastical divi- 
sion into seven regions, which gradually replaced the 
earlier civil divisions. Many branrh(*s of the eccle- 
siastica]^. administration were arnm 'cd in accordance 
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with the seven regions — especially the care of th® poor, 
provision for the maintenance of the churches, and 
whatever else pertained primarily to the office of the 
deacons, one of whom was appointed over each of the 
seven regions {diaconus regionaritis). As the deacons 
were as£sted by seven subdcacons, we also find the 
term subdiojconus regiatuirius. The notaries and 
defensares employed in the administration of the 
regions were also known aa nolarii regionarii and 
defensores regionarii. There is also occasional men- 
tion of acolyti regionarii. Little is known about the 
functions exercised by these regionarii, as in general 
concerning the ecclesiastical administration in ancient 
Rome, in as far as it affected the regions. 

Db Rossi, Roma sottcranea cristiana. Ill (Rome, 1877), 514 
sqq.; Phimpps, Kirchenrcchtt VI, 316 aqq.; IIinbchius, Kirchen- 
recM, I, 375 sqq. 

J. P. Kirsch. 

R6gi8, Jean-Baptiste, b. at Istres, Provence, 11 
June, 1603, or 29 Jan., 1664; d. at Peking, 24 Nov., 
1738. He was received into the Society of Jesus, 14 
Sept., 1683, or 13 Sept., 1679, and in 1698 went on the 
Chinese mission, where he served science and reli- 
gion for forty years, and took the chief share in the 
making of the general map of the Chinese Empire. 
The early Jesuit mi.ssionaries had already endeav- 
oured to make known to Europe the true geography 
of China, of winch at the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury even the best cartographers were utterly ignorant. 
Their achievements up to the middle of the sevent^nth 
century arc summed up in the “Novus Atlas Sinen- 
sis” published by Father Martin Martini (Amster- 
dam, 1655). He was greatly assisted in this work by 
Chinese books of geography, where he found a mass 
of descriptive information, the distances between 
important places and even maps, which, however, 
were very crude, the distances ha\dng been measured 
with little exactitude. These imperfect data he sup- 
plemented and completed by astronomical obser- 
vations made in the chief towns by himself and his 
associates; hence the positions of his Atlas are re- 
markably accurate. The favour enjoyed by the mis- 
sionaries*^ with Emperor K*ang-hi (1662-1722) made it 
possible for them to improve on this. Fr. Ferdinand 
Verbiest collected the earliest definite ideas of Tatary 
during two journeys made to that country with the 
emperor (1682-3). The arrival in China (1687) of 
French Jesuits sent by Louis XIV gave new impetus 
to scholarly labours in the mission, especially to 
geography. Provided with perfected instruments and 
trained in the methods of the astronomers of the 
Observatory of Paris the new missionaries were 
enabled to determine more correctly positions already 
calculated. The ^‘M^moires” and the ‘‘Histoire do 
TAcad^^mie des Sciences” record their observations. 
Fr. Jean-Fran9ois Gerbillon made eight journeys 
through Tatary and Mongolia (1688-98), acquiring 
more geographical information concerning them. In 
1701 the great work of the general map of the empire, 
begun by the topographical drawing of the city of 
Peking and its envirops, including the ancient summer 
residence of the emperors and 1700 towns or villages, 
was assigned to Fr. Antoine Thomas, a Belgian of 
Namur, and Joachim Bouvet, Jean Baptiste R^gis, 
Dominique Parrenin, all three French. K'ang-hi. 
who wished to take measures against the periodical 
overflow of the rivers of Chi-li, was satisfied. Fr. D. 
Parrenin then induced him to consent to a map of the 
Great Wall of China. Frs. Bouvet, H^gis, and Pierre 
Jartoux measured their route to the eastern extremity 
of the famous rampart by means of regularly divided 
cords, keeping track of directions with the assistance 
of a compass, and frequently observing the meridians 
of the suii in order to calculate latitudes. In four 
days they reached the Gulf of Chi-li (8 June, 1708) 
and began operations on the Great Wall. On 16 
October they had estimated its extent to be 21^ long., 
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or almosf hfllf the widest breadth of the United States 
from east to west, apd had determined the positions 
of the fortified towns ^‘by which it was flanked”, 
according to Fr. R6gis. At the end of two months 
Bouvet, being ill, retired to Peking. R6gis « and 
Jartoux reached the western end of the Great Wall 
at Kia-yu-Koan and completed their work by the 
mensuration of an interior lateral wall which brought 
them to Si-ning, on the frontier of Tibet, near the 
great Lake Kukunor. They returned to Peking, 10 
Jan., 1709. Their map pleased the emperor ana he 
requested the continuation of the work for the prov- 
inces outside the Great Wall and for China proper. 

R^^s, Jartoux, and Fr. Embert Fridelli, from the 
Austrian Tyrol, set out for the northeast. In two 
expeditions (8 May-17 Dec., 1709; 22 July-14 Dec., 
1710) they made the map of Liao-tung and Man- 
churia, and during the interval drew the Province of 
Chi-li in which Peking is situated. In 1711 Fr. 
Francis Cardoso, Portuguese, an<l the Augustinian, 
Fr. Guillaume Bonjour, the only non-Jesuit, joined 
the geographers. IWgis and Cardoso drew the map 
of Shan-tung; Tartoux, Fridelli, and Bonjour trav- 
ersed Mongolia iis far as Lake Baikal in the north and 
the entrance of eastern Turkf'stan to the west. The 
year 1712 brought a new reinforcement: Frs. Vincent 
de Tartre and Cardoso made the maps of Shan-si and 
Shen-si (1712-14), Kiang-si and Kwang-tung, and 
Kwang-si; Frs. Anne-Marie de Mailla, Roman Hin- 
derer, an Alsatian, and laboured (1712-15) on 

the maps of Hu-nan, Kiang-nan, Che-kiang, Fu-fcien. 
and the Island of Formosa. Meanwhile Fridelli anu 
Bonjour were at Sze-chwan and Y un-nan, where Fr. 
Bonjour died, 23 December, 1714, and wjia rejdaced 
by Regis, 21 March, 1715. He assisted Fridelli with 
the maps of Y un-nan, Kwc^i-chow, and llu-kwang. 
After ten years^ labour the new map of China was 
completed, 1 Jan., 1717. The fundamental melhod 
employed was the exact measurement of distances 
from which was obtained the longitude and latitude 
of places; this, supplemented and controlled by the 
obscrvjition of the meridians of the sun and the polar 
stars, directly gave the latitude. The missionaries 
were sometimes assisted by the obsorval ion of eclipses 
of the moon and the satellites of Jupiter, of which 
more perfect proceas they desired to make use to ob- 
tain longitudes, but conditions did not permit. 

In reply to a criticism of Fr^*ret, the learned secretary 
of the Acad6mi(^ des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, 
P6re Gaubil wrote (5 November, 1736) : “ When think- 
ing of a map of Chftia and 'I'atary you had in mind 
such men as MM. Cassini, Maraldi, Chazclles, and 
others who worked at the meridian assisted by all the 
necessary instruments and having plenty of time at 
their disposal. Our Fathers made use of the avoca- 
tion of map-makers to do missionary work, to procure 
assistance and protection for the missionaries of the? 
provinces, and to establish new missions. The Chinese 
and Tatar mandarins who accompanied them hindered 
them exceedingly; they had orders not to let the 
Fathers go where tliey would, . . . and would 

never allow them sufficient time for the observation 
of mqfidians, the measurement of roads, the variation 
of the needle (magnetic needle), the rhomb, and the 
estimation of positions from these elements. The 
work being finished the completed map had to be sent 
in haste to the emperor. . . . Compared with what 
was done elsewhere for general maps of coiflitries 
smaller than China and Tataiy this work can but do 
honouf to the Tatar prince who commanded such a 
worthy undertaking and assuredly it did not discredit 
our Fathers.” This appreciation nas been fully justi- 
fied by the votes of tha best judges, among them Fer- 
dinand de Richthofer, the famous geologist and explorer 
of China, who writes : ” If we consider the time at which 
it was made, the map of the JesuRs, as a whole, may be 
called a masterpiece” (China, I, 686). 
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Fr. Jartoux, who with Frs. R6gis aH^^ridelli had 
the largest share in it, sent a c^py to France^ where it 
was published by Fr. Du Halde with the assistance of 
the celebrated geographer d* Anville in the “ Descrip- 
tign de la Chine” (1735). Fr. Rdgis composed a 
short commentary on it under the name of ^‘Nouvelle 
gi^ographic de la Chine et do la Tartaric orientalo”, 
which is preserved in the Bibliotlieque Nationale, 
Paris, fr. MS. 17, 242; Fr. Du Halde availed himself 
of the writiilg to a great extent but would have done 
better to publish it emtire. Fr. R^gis also turned his 
attention to the anedent Chinese books (king ) . Father 
Gaubil praises his tisane criticism” on the subject, 
and the English sinologist .James Legge writes: ”H4gis 
is known as the interpreter of the Yih-king. His 
work was edited at Stuttgart, in 1834, by Julius 
Mohl. One part of the first volume is occiJpicd with 
Prolegomena which contain the most valuable intro- 
duction to the Chinese higher classics that has yet 
been published” (“Notions of the Chinese concerning 
God and the spirits”, 1852, 69). Father Gaubil de- 
scribes his groat virtues as humility and modesty, and 
says: “ho was universally esteemed and loved by tho 
missionaries of various bodies, Christians, and the 
people of the court who associated with him”. 

De Backku-Sommeuvooel, Bi\u de la Comp, de Jieue, VI 
(15»(i-7); CouniKR, mhliolheca Smira (Paris, 1904), I. 183-7, 
502; 11, 1089, 1372; Bruckek in Revue des questions historiquea 
(1 April, 1S81), •197; (1 April, 1SS5), 512; Idem in Revue, du monde 
catholique (I Dor,., 1883), 711 -2; for the map of China hoc Du 
II.VLDE, Description g^oprnphiquc . . . de la Chine el de la 

Tartaric, I, IV (Paris, 17.35); Lettres fAifiantea (Paris, 1720), 
14*IleR., .3* sq.; d’Anviij.k, Mf moire sur lea Cartes oinaraphu/uea 
in8er6e8 dans Vouvraqe romposi par le P. Du Halde sur hi Chine 
(PekinK and Paris, 1770); Bruckeu, Sur Vexecution des cartes de 
la Chine par lea missionaires du X Vllh siicle., d'apres des docu-' 
ments inidits in /P* Congrks international des sciences giograph'- 
iques lenu d Paris en 1880, 1 (Paris, 1890), 378-96. 

Joseph Bruckbr. 

Rdgis, Pierre Sylvain, b. at La Salvetat de 
Blanquefort, near Agon, in 1632; d. in Paris, in 1707. 
After his classical studies, he came to Paris, followed 
the lectures of Rohault at the Sorbonne and be- 
came a warm admirer and partisan of the philosophy 
of Descartes. He then, with great success, taught 
the principles of Cartesiaiiism at Toulouse (1665), 
Aigues-Mortes, Montpedlier (1671), and Paris (1680). 
) The prohibition issued about that time tigainsi the 
' teaching of Cartesianism (cf. Cousin, “iVagments 
philosophiques”, 5th ed., Paris, 1866, 111) put an end 
to his lectures. He was elected^ a member of the 
Academy of Sciences in 1699. His chief work is his 
“Cours entier de philosophic ou Systeme general 
selon les principcs de Descartes” (3 vols., Paris, 1690), 
where he presented in a systematic way the 
principles of the Cartesian philosophy. Strongly 
opposed to Malebranche’s idealism, against which 
he wrote several articles in the “Journal des Savants” 
(1693 and 1694), R6gis modified the system of 
Descartes on various points in the direction of 
empiricism. He denied that the human soul has 
innate and eternal ideas, maintsjncd that all our 
ideas arc modifications of the soul united to tho body 
and that we can know our body and extension as 
immediately as our soul and thought. Hi« book 
having been criticized by Huet and Duhamel, he 
then wrote his “R6ponse au livre qui a pour titre 
Censura philosophiai Cartesianae’ * (Paris, 1691), 
and “R^ponse aux reflexions critiques de M. Du- 
hamcl sur le systeme cartesian de M. Rdgis” (Paris, 
1692). Among his othei^works we may also piention 
his “ Usage de la raison et de la foi, ou Paccord de la 
raison et de la foi” with a “Refutation de Topinion 
de Spinoza, touenant Pcxistence et la nature de 
Dieu”. 

Fontbnbllb, Eloge de Rigis in (Euvres, VI (Paris, 1790); 
BoRDAS’DuyouLiN, Le Cartisianisme ou la UritMle rinovation 
des sciettces, I (Paris, 18^3); Damiron, Essai sur Vhistoire de la 
philosophie eartSsienne au X VII* sikele, XI (Paris, 1S46); Bomu- 
UBB, Hietoire de la philosophie oari^sisnns, I (3rd ed., Paris, 18d8) ; 
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Franck in Dictionnaire des sciences philosophiques, s. v., an ex- 
tract from the preceding work. 

George M. Sauvage. 

Registers, Parochial. — (.)ne having the cure of 
souls is commanded by Divine precept tci know Ids 
subjects (Cone. Trid., scss. XXlll, c. i, “Do Ref.”). 
The better to fulfil this obligation, and because, more- 
over, of the historical importance and prob.'itory force 
of public records, a pastor must have five (listinct 
pansh registers: one each <.)f baptisms, confirmations, 
marriages, and deaths; and a fifth containing a census 
or general account of tho state of souls in parisli. 
Definite forms for entries in these books are preseribf'(l 
by the Ritual. Every public document should bear 
the place, date, and nature of tho act inscribed, the 
name of the one officiating, the names of the parti('s 
concerned and the witnes.ses present, and the signa- 
ture of the proper official. The Church ])rescribes 
that in her parochial registers all persons b(i designat ('d 
not only by name, but likewise by parentage and 
parish; that the office, e. g. rector, curate, of tho one 
officiating be mentioned; that the record be comydete, 
i. c. giving every necessary detail to remove all doubt 
and uncertainty, regarding the validity of the act in 
question, or the obscn^^ancc of prescribed formal- 
ities. 

A baptismal registry, consequently, will also record 
the fact of legitimacy, date of birth, and name or 
names imposed. If the sacrament is conferred i)ri- 
vatcly, conditionally, or the ceremonies are merely 
supplied, such should appear in the rct^onl. The en- 
try will show when, where, and by whom a foundling 
was discovered, and the age, presumably, of the child. 
The bay)tism of one born out of wedlock is recorded 
with the name of either known (not n^piited) parent. 
In no public register however is any diTogatory or 
defamatory note allowed. To safeguard rc'putation, 
records at times, particularly of certain marriages, 
arc preserved in a secret register. A new feature (“ Ne 
ternere”, can. ix, § 2) in bai}tismal records is a mar- 
ginal note of the subsequent marriage of the baptized 
person. Future legislation may make this obligatory 
also, when one receives Holy Orders or enters re- 
ligion. 

In the registration of confirmation, as well as 
of baptism, sponsors are to be carefully noted, 
owing to the spiritual relationship which arises. A 
matrimonial n?oord should state whether the banns 
(q. V.) were y^ublished; what dispensation, if any, was 
obtained and ai)plied; that the priest officiating was 
duly delegated, if such be the case; that the consent 
of the parties was asked and given (“Ne temcre”, 
can. iv, § 3). If later a recorded marriage is declared 
null by the Church, or, having been found to be 
invalid, has been rendered valid in the external forum, 
a marginal note, duly attested, will contain this infor- 
mation. Death records state what sacraments the 
deceased received in preparation for death, by whom 
they were administered, and place of burial. Lastly 
an official registration of all parishioners is kept, giving 
name, family, ape, residence, wihether they have made 
their First Communion, been confirmed, made their 
Easter duty, etc. 

All entries in parochial registers are to be made in 
Latin and by the pastor, even though he may not have 
officiated. Practice how’^cver tolerates in the vernacu- 
lar records of deaths (Cone. Balt. Plen., IT, n. 223) 
and of the general state of the parish. To tho pastor 
belongs the custody of these books; every possible 
care must be taken to preserve them from destruction, 
injury, or falsification. These records are public in- 
struments, and as such constitute perfect proof 
of the fact, which they record. Such proof would 
naturally be sought in the parish: parochial registers 
consequently should recot-d baptisms, inarriages, 
etc. of parishioners, though the event chronicled take 
place elsewhere. 
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Cone. Trid., sess. XXIV, c. i, "De ref. Rituals Ro-^ 

ma^um. tit. 10 cc. ii aq.; Gabparri, Traetatue Canonieue de motr., 
nn. 1276 8q. 

Andrew B. Meehan. 
Regium Placet. Sec Exequatur. 

Regnault, Henri Victor, chemist and physicist, 
b. at Aaclien, 21 July, 1810; d. in Paris, 19 Jan., 1878. 
Being left an orphan at the age of eight he was soon 
obliged to work in order to provide for himself and 
his sister. Up to the age of eighteen he worked as a 
clerk in a drapery establishment in Paris, but made 
use of all his spare time in studying, until he was re- 
ceived at the Ecole Polytechnique in 1830. In 1832 
he entered the School of" Mines, was graduated, and in 
1835 he was attached to the chemical laboratory of 
the school, becoming professor and adjunct director 
in 1838, and remaining until his call to the chair of 
hysics at the College do France.' Up till then he 
ad been working in the comparatively new field 
of organic chemistry, chiefly in producing new com- 
pounds by the method of substituting chlorine for 
hydrogen equivalents in hydro-carbons. The re- 
sults were published in eighteen memoirs in the “ An- 
nalcs de Chimie et dc Physique” and earned for him 
the election as member of the Chemical Section 
of the Academy of Sciences. In 1843 he was com- 
missioned by the Government to investigate the 
properties of steam and to obtain numerical data 
that should be of value to the steam engineer. The 
results were published in 1847, a.® vol. XXI of 
the “M6moires” of the Academy of Sciences. They 
obtained for him the Rumford Medal of the Royal 
Society of London, and the exceptional appoint- 
ment as Chief Engineer of Mines. In 1852 he be- 
came Director of the porcelain manufactory at S5vres, 
where he continued liis experiments until his laboratory, 
instruments and papers were destroyed during the 
Franco-German War, in 1871. This, together with 
the loss of his talented son, a well-known painter, 
broke his spirit, and a stroke of apoplexy in 1873 was 
followed by years of long, slow agony. Daubr4e 
says of him, that **only his religious faith could 
console him, and this consolation was not wanting”. 
His invaluable work was done as a skilful, thorough, 
atient experimenter in determining the specihe 
eat of solids, liquids, gases, and the vapour-tensions 
of water and other volatile liquids, as well as their 
latent heat at different temperatures. He corrected 
Mariotte’s law of gases concerning the variation of 
the density with the pressure, determined the coef- 
ficients of expansion of air and other gases, devised 
new methods of investigation and invented accurate 
instruments. Two laws governing the specific heat 
of gases are named after him. This mass of numeri- 
cal data arc recognized as standards by the engineer 
as well as by the physical chemist. 

He was a foreim member of the Royal Society of 
liondon, received its highest honour, the Copley 
Medal, in 1869, and in 1863 was made Commander 
of the Legion of Hqpour. 

^*Cours 616mentaire de Chimie” ^as published in 
1849 at Paris, and received several later editions. 
” Premiers 616ments de Chimie”, Paris, 1850, 6th 
ed., 1874, is a shorter work. "Relations des ex- 
periences”, etc., 1847-70, were collected in 3 vols., 
Paris, 1870. 

J. H. Norton in Nature, XVII (London, 1878). 263; Vogt, 
Pop. Se. My. 13. 20 (New York. 1878) ; Dumas, Eloge histarique 
de H. V. RegnauU (PariA, 1881); Debrat, Jamin, DaubhAb, and 
Laboulate, Diecmire, etc., in Comptea Rendus, LXXXVI, 131-43 
(Paris, 1878); Berthelot, /Science et phUoa. (Paris, 1886), 218. 

William Fox. 

Regula Juris (rules of law), general rules or prin- 
ciples serving chieflv for. the interpretation of laws. 
In a specific sense, however, regula juris are certain 
fundamental laws in the form of axioms found in the 
"Coipus Juris”, eleven inserted by Gregoi^^ IX at 


the end oP else fifth Book of Decretals, eighty-eight 
by Boniface VIII in ithe last title of LiTOr Sextus 
Iiecretalium. These imles are an exposition of several 
laws on the same subject, conclusions or deductions, 
rather than principles, of law drawn from constitu- 
tions and decisions, and cdnsequentlv reserved to the 
last title of the two books mentioned, in imitation of 
Justinian in the "Digest” (L, 1, tit. 17). While these 
rules are of great importance it must be remembered 
that few general statements are withefat exception. 
Some of these axioms are applicable in all matters, 
others are confined to judicial trials, benefices, etc. As 
examples the following are takenefrom Liber Sextus: 
No one can be held to the impossible (6) ; Time does 
not heal what was invalid from the beginning (18); 
What is not allowed the defendant, is denied to the 
plaintiff (32) ; What one is not permitted to do in his 
own name, he may not do through another (47). 

Reipfgnstuel, Jua. Canon. (Antwerp, 17.5.5), tr. De Regulia 
Juria; Wernz, Jua Decretalium, 1 (Rome, 1898), n. 140; Taun- 
ton, The Imw of the Church (Ijondon, 1906). 

Andrew B. Meehan. 

Regular Canons. See Canons and Canonesbes 
Regular. 

Regular Clerks Minor. See Francis Carac- 
ciOLo, Saint. 

Regulars (Lat. regular rule). — ^The observance of 
the Rule of St. Benedict proctir^ for the monks at an 
early period the name of "regulars”. The Council of 
Vemeuil (755) so refers to them in its third canon, and 
in its eleventh canon speaks of the "ordo regularis” 
as opposed to the "ordo canonicus”, formed by the 
canons who lived under the bishop according to the 
canonical regulations. There was question also of a 
"rcgula canonicorum”, or "regula canonica”, espe- 
cially after the extension of the rule which St. Chrode- 
gang. Bishop of Metz, had drawn up from the sacred 
canons (766) [cf. capitularies (n. 69 circa 810, n. 
138 of 818, 819j ed. Alf. Boretii)]. And when the 
canons were divided into two classes in the eleventh 
century, it was natural to call those who added 
religious poverty to their common life regulars, 
and those who gave up the common life sec- 
ulars. Before this we find mention of "sscculares 
canonici” in the Chronicle of St. Bertin (821) (Mar- 
tdne, Anecdot., Ill, 505). In fact as the monks were 
said to leave the^world (St. Augustine, Serm. 49 de 
div.), sometimes those persons who were neither 
clerics nor monks were called seculars, as at times 
were clerics not bound by the rule. Sometimes also 
the name "regulars ” was applied to the canons regular 
to distinguish them from monks. Thus the collection 
of Gratian (about 1139), C. xix, q. 2, c. 2 and 3, c. 1, 
speaks of canons regular, who make canonical pro- 
fession, and live in a regular canonicate, in opposition 
to monks who wear the monastic habit, and live in a 
monastery. But the Decretals of Gregory IX, pro- 
mulgated 5 Sept. 9 1234, use the word "regularis” in a 
more general sense, in book III, ch. xxxi, which is 
entitled "De regularibus et transeuntibus ad reli- 
gionem”. However in ch. xxxv "De statu monach- 
orum et canonicorum regularium” the distinction re- 
turns, disappearing in the corresponding book and 
chapter of the Decretals of Boniface’ VIII (3 March, 
1298), t. XVI, in 6, which is entitled merely "De statu 
regularium” and reappearing in the collection of 
Clementines (25 Oct., 1317^ but with the conjunction 
vdf which indicates the resemblance between them. 
Although another edition has et. (he title of ch. x, c. 3 
Clem, in the official edition reacts "De statu monaoh- 
orum, vel canonicorum regularium”.) 

From that time, while the word "religious” is more 
generally used, tne word "regular” is reserved for 

3 embers of religious orders with solemn vows. It 
bans strictly those religious who have made solemn 
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profession. Those who have taken simpTcvows in 
the Society of Jesus are also regulars in the proper 
sense according to the Constitution ^^Ascendcnte” of 
Gregory XIII. Writers are not ml agreed on the 
quosnon whether the religious of other orders can 
properly be called regulars before solemn profession. 
The novices of religious orders are regulars only in the 
wider meaning of the word. 

» A. Vermeersch. 

Reichenau, called Aucia dives in medieval Latin 
MSS. and possessing^ a once celebrated Benedictine 
monastery, is an island upon the Gnadensee (Untersee) 
of the Lake of Constance, about one mile in breadth and 
about three and three-quarter miles long. It belongs 
to Baden, and has KMX) Catholic inhabitants,«princi- 
pally vintagers and fishermen, distributed among 
three villages, Oberzell, Mittelzcll, and Unterzell (or 
N iederzell) . Since 1 83S the island has been connected 
with the mainland by a dam, one and a (luarter mfles 
in length, and with the railroad station of Hciche- 
nau (via Constance). There is a ealling station for 
steamers on the southern shore. The word “ZclV* 
(cell) in the names of the three villages of Reichenau 
indicates the existence of a rnonjistcry on tlie island, 
which wiis the “reiche Aue” (the fertile islet) of 
medieval culture. Under the protection and at the 
suggestion of Charles Mantel, the Anglo-Saxon (?), 
Saint Pirmin founded, with the co-operation of Count 
Bert^old and the Alemannian Duke Santfrid I (Nebi), 
the famous Benedictine monastery of Reichenau, 
which in earlier times, until the tenth century, bore 
the name of Sintleosesau (Sintlas Ow). Reichenau 
had at^tained its full glory when the Abbey of St. Gall 
wiia still comparatively unimportant. In spite of St. 
Pirmin^s banishment from his monastery through the 
political machinations of the Alemannian prince, 
Reichenau soon recovered its importance. His im- 
mediate successor. Abbot Heddo (727-34), later 
Bishop of Strasburg, shared the fate of the founder. 
The growth of Reichenau was greatly fostered by its 
position on the highway to Italy, which was fre- 
quented by Greek and Italian, and even Irish and 
Icelandic pilgrims and wayfarers. These became 
guests at the monastery and enriched it with gifts of 
precious relics, some of which are still preserved in the 
church treasury. Among other relics was one of 
' special value, a cross with the blood of Christ, which 
was said to have been brought by all Arabian named 
Hassan to Charlemagne, and to«have been confided 
to .the custody of Reichenau in 925. The monastery 
also gloried in the possession of j;elics of St. Mark, 
brought to Reichenau from Venice in 830. On his 
homeward journey from St. Maurice with the relics 
of St. Maurice and other saints, Bishop Ulrich of 
Augsburg stayed at Reichenau, and, at the petition 
of Abbot Alewich (934-58), gave a large portion of the 
relics of Saint Maurice to the monastery [cf. Schmid, 
“St. Ulrich, Bischof von Augsburg (890-973)”, 
Augsburg, 1901, p. 28]. Bishop Egiho of Verona re- 
sided in Reichenau, and built (799) the parish church 
of St. Peter at Niederzell, a small Roman basilica with 
two towersy whither he retired to lead the life of a 
hermit, dying in 802. His monument still exists. 
The property of the monastery was composed prin- 
cipally of donations made by Charlemagne, Tx)uis the 
Pious,' Charles the Fat (who is interred at Reichenau 
in the monasteiy church tof Mittelzell), and many 
other German kings and emperors, especially ^f the 
House of Otto. The consequence of these royal 
favours was the rapid growth of the monastery in 
importance, being granted successively immtinity 
from secular authority, juriadictio fori the status of a 
principality* of the empire, and complete exemption 
from episcopal jurisdietion. 

Reicnenau displayed its greatest lustre in the firft 
centuries after its foundation (especially between the 


ninth and the middle of the thirteent-h centuries), 
during which it discharged its great work of civiliza- 
tion The men most prominent for scholarship .and 
ability during this period laboured at Ueiclienau — 
e. g. Waif rid Strabo (839-49); Hatto (.S9l-9l;>), from 
89l Archbishop of Mainz; Berno (1008 -4S), ap])ointed 
by Emperor Henry II successor of the uncultured 
Abbot Immo, who had been thrust upon the inon.as- 
tery by the same emperor; St. Meinrad (Meynrafl), 
Count of Zollern (d. 861), the hermit and founder of 
Maria-Einsiedeln, who came from the nion.istcry 
of Reichenau; moreover, Hermann Ctjntractiis ((1. 
1054), the acute scholar and historiographer, author 
of the Salve Regina. The la.st wa.s a relative of St. 
Ulrifdi. The.se and other scholars laboured at 
Reichenau and formed the famous Reichenau librn.ry 
and .school of painters (Codex lOgberti). The Reiche- 
nau school of painting is seen at its best even to- 
day in the single extant work of the tenth century — 
the eight |)ictures on the upper part of the walls of 
the little Roman basilican parish (diurch (St. Gcorgs- 
kirchc) at Oberzell — and in the i)aintings on t.lu; walls 
of the church of St. Peter at Niederzell, which belong 
to the first half of the eleventh century, and wore di.s- 
covored by Kiinstlc and Begcrlc in 1901 (consult 
Kunstle, “Die Kiinst dcs Klosters Reichenau im IX. 
und X. Jahrhundert,” Freiburg, 1906). As a con- 
sequence of its pro.sperity, laxity and decay came upon 
the monjistery, and caused its incorporation with the 
Diocese of Constance in 1541. The bishops of Con- 
stance thus became commendatory abbots, and the 
personnel of the monastery w:is reduced to twelve 
monks (inclusive of the prior) and a small number of 
novices. In 1757 the few remaining monks were 
forcibly removed to other monasteries, and the 
novitiate abolished. Members of neighbouring mon- 
asteries performed the religious services at Reichenau 
until the monastery was secularized in 1802. 

Obstehley, Ilistor, -geograph, WOrtcrbuch des dcutftchen MitteU 
alters (Gotha, 1881), ,5.')4-56; Wattenbach, DexUscMands Ge- 
achichlsquelle.n im Mittelalter, I (7th eel., Berlin, 1004), 277 sqq., 
439 Bqq.; B5 tticiier, Germania sacra (Leipzig, 1875), 1208 sqq. 
The entire literature dealing with Reichcnuti and its school of 
painters may bo obtained in Bddische Bibliolhek. IT. Landes- u. 
Volkskunde (Karlsruhe, 1901), 604-09. 

Ulrich Schmid. 

Reichensberger, August, politician and author, 
b. at Coblenz, 22 March, itoS; d. at Cologne, 16 
July, 1895. He studied jurisprudence at Bonn, 
Heidelberg, and Berlin (1827-30), entered the Prus- 
sian civil service as auscultator (1830), travelled 
through France (1833) and Italy (1839-40). became 
counsel in the land court at Cologne (1841) and Trier 
(1844), visited England (1846), became chamber- 
president in the land court (1848) and counsel of 
appeal (1849) at Cologne until his rctirement from 
civil service in 1875. Except for the interval 1863- 
70, he was actively engaged as a parliamentarian 
from 1848 to 1885, in the Frankfort Parliament, 
Prussian National Assembly, and ICrfurt Volkshaus. 
P'rom 1851 to 1803 he w’as a member of the Prussian 
Second Chamber^ being one of Hie founders and in- 
fluential leader of the Catholic party. Elected dele- 
gate to the Second Chamber for three districts, ho cho.se 
Coblenz as his constituency (1870-3) ; he represented 
Cologne (1879-85) and was a member of the Reich- 
stag (1871-84). Co-founder of the Centre, tireless 
in Ins attention to parliamentary duties, and ex- 
ercising a.beneficent influence over his party, though 
Windthorat was the actual leader, Reichensberger was 
highly esteemed as an orator even by his political 
opponents. Though a sceptic in his youth, he re- 
turned to the Faith, deeply impressed by the im- 
prisonment of Archbishop Clemens August (1837). 
He took an active share in .the Catholic movement, 
was one of the founders of the Borromteus Society 
(1848), keenly interested in the budding Catholic 
press, pA^ided at tlje Catholic Congress of Cologne 
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(1858), and championed religious freedom at numer- 
ous other gatherings. 

He was an outspoken friend of art and praised 
Gothic in his writings. He was ''not a real his- 
torian Of archaeologist, nor a philosopher in the domain 
of art, but chiefly a practical apostle for the revival 
of a pure, German art incorporating Christian idcas*^ 
(Pastor). Until the end of his life he promoted the 
completion of the Cologne Cathedral, by word and 
pen, and founded (1841) at Coblenz the first Dom- 
oauverein (cathedral building society). The fresh, 
cheerful, amiable, and kindly personality of this 
versatile man exercised a powerful influence. Op- 
posed to extreme theories, he maintained a temperate 
attitude in both secular and ecclesiastical politics. 
A list of his numerous literary productions covers 
twenty-five printed pages (Pastor, II, 449), and con- 
tains mainly occasional writings which appeared in 
newspapers and magazines. Most of his separately 
publi.shod works were concerned with art., history, 
and criticism: "Christlichc germanische Baukunst*' 
(1845) ; " Fingerzeige aiif dem Gebicte der kirchlichen 
Kunst (1854) ; " Vcrmischte Schriften uber kirchliche 
Kiinst” (1856); "Eine kurze Rede und cine lange 
Vorrede iiber kunst” (1863); works on Merian, G. 
G. Ungewitter, Pugin, etc.^ Of importance also were 
his political writings, "Die Wahlen zum Hause der 
Abgeordneten ” (1858) the often reprinted "Buchlein 
Phra.sen und Schlagworter” (1862), etc., and his 
"Essay fiber Shakespere” (1871). His juridical 
studies arc most poorly represented. 

Pastor, A. Reichensbrraer, scin Lehen u. sein Wirken auf dfun 
GeHete tier PoUtik^ der Kunst u. der Wissenschafl, MU BenlUzung 
seines unoetlrilekten Nachlasses (2 vola., Freiburg, 1899); Kraus 
in Milnchener Atlgem. Zeitung (1900); GOrrer in the Stoats- 
lexicon. HERMANN CaRDAUNS. 

Reichensberger, Peter, jurist and parliamen- 
tarian, b. at Coblenz, 28 May, 1810; d. at Berlin, 
31 December, 1892. He studied at Bonn and Heidel- 
berg, and was successively counsellor at Coblenz 
(1843), of the court of appeal at Cologne (1850), and 
of the supreme court of Berlin (1859) until its dis- 
solution (1879). From 1848 he was active as a 
parliamentarian in the Prus.sian Diet, the Erfurt 
Volkshaus, the Prussian second chamber (1849), 
the constituent North-German Reichstag (1857), 
the Customs' Parliament (1868), and the German 
Reichstag, representing in the last-mentioned the 
same district from 1871 to his death. From the fir.st 
we find him labouring in close connexion with his 
elder brother August, and, like the latter, he defended 
the Rhenish system of laws against the minister von 
Kamptz (" Oeffentlichkeit, Miindlichkeit und Schwur- 
gerichte”, 1834). Like his brother he collaborated 
with the author in de Failly’s muchHliscu.ssed book 
(De la Pnisse, 1842), and they jointly drew up a peti- 
tion for electoral reform (1847). In the same year 
was published one of his best works: "Die Agrar- 
frage aus dem Gesichtspunkt der Nationalokonomie, 
der Politik und des Rechts”. In 1858, when a col- 
lection of their parliamentary speeches appeared, the 
brothers published their political programme in the 
pamphlet "Die Wahlen zum prcussischen Abgcord- 
netenhause”, and two years later "Deutschlands 
nachste Aufgaben fiir die Zukunft”. Shoulder to 
shoulder the two Dioscuri toiled in the defence of 
constitutional monarchy against Radicalism and of 
religious autonomy against bureaucratic enslave- 
ment. Less versatile than his brother, Peter sur- 
passed him in juristic keenness and intellectual 
depth. In special writings he combatted the income 
tax (1850), the abolition of the usury laws (1860), 
and the com tax (1887). At the request of the minis- 
tiy of justice he drafted a mortgage law (1851). 
Five years later he wrbte on free agricultural laws, 
in 1872 on the relation between Church and State, 
in 1876 on the KvUwrkampf and peaoew between 


Church t:i3(3^State. In 1882 appeared his experiences 
of an old parliamentarian in the revolutions^ year 
1848. Though co-founder and leader of the (Jentre, 
he followed in rl^any individual questions his own 
views, e. g. in the exte^ision of the socialist lavr and 
in the question of the septennate. 

GOrrbb in StacUslexikon der GOrresgesellschaft (.3rd ed., 1911). 

Hermann Cardauns. 

Reifenateln, a former Cistercian g,bbey in Eichs- 
feld, founded on 1 August, 1162, by Count Ernst 
of Tonna. It was first called Albolderode and be- 
longed to the electorate of Mainz. The monks, who 
came from ‘the monaste^ of Volkerode near Miihl- 
hausen, displayed a brisk economic activity, and 
in the thirteenth century acquired about fifty ('.states 
in the/xeighbourhood. Little is known of the domes- 
tic life of the abbey, even the sequence of the abbots 
being uncertain. A monk, Heinrich Pfeifer, left 
Reifenstein in 1521, became a Lutheran, preached 
rebellion in his native town Mulilhausen, shared the 
leadership with Thomas Miinzer in the Thuringian 
Peasants* War, and in May, 1525, reduced Reifen- 
stein to ashes. After the battle of Frankenhausen 
Pfeifer was seized near Eisenach and executed; he 
died impenitent. In 1524 only six monks were left 
in Reifenstein, which underwent a complete decline; 
in 1539 one remained, and the monastery was socjn 
deserted. In 1575 there was a single monk, and in 
1579, five or six, but they led so lawless a life that 
Reifenstein, according to a contemporary report, 
resembled a robbers’ cave. The church w'as restorcMl 
in 1582. The exemplary Abbot Philipp Busse (1589- 
1639) re-established discipline and order. During 
the Thirty Years’ War the monastery was pillaged 
seven times and almost reduced to ashes. Abbot 
Philipp was carried off iis a prisoner, and six or seven 
monks were murdered. The other monks sought 
shelter in caves, and begged bnxul from the pinisiyits. 
The revival of the monastery was mainly due to 
the learned Abbot Wilhelm Streit (1690-1721). In 
1738 it had twenty-four members, and survived the 
distress of the Seven Y(3ars’ War. In 1802 the abbey 
fell to Prussia, was abolished on 2 March, 1803, and 
became a royal domain. The last abbot was Antonins 
T^ffler (d. 1823). At present, agriculture and a school 
of domestic science for young women are carried on 
at Reifenstein. The imposing church, built in 1743, 
is used as a shed. 

Wolf, Politisch^ Gesch. ties Eichsfehles (GottinRon, 1793), 
passim; Idf.m, Eichsfeldischc Kirrhtmgcsch. (Gottinjron, 181(3), 

S assim: Duval, Das Aichsfeltl (SondRrshauRcn, lS4ij), 19-120; 

TURZER, Reifenstein im Eichs/ehle in Cisicrcirnser-Chronik, yiH 
(Bregenz, 1896), 1-10, .3.3-43, 6.3 74, 102-8; SciiNKiuEitwiimi, 
Das einstige Cisterdenserklosier Reifenstein (Hciligonstudt, 1902); 
Knieu, Gesch. der Reformalinn u, (iegenref. auf dem Eichsfelde 
(2nd cd., Hoiligenstadt, 1000), passim. 

Klemens Loffler. 

Reiflenstuel, Johann Georg, in religion Ana- 
CLETUS, theologian and canonist; b. at Kaltenbrunu 
(Tegernsee) 2 July, 1641; d. at Freising, 5 Oct., 
1703. He entered the Franciscan (Reformed) Order 
in the Province of Bavaria, 3 Nov., 1658, and taught 
philosopher at Freising (1665), Landshut (1667-68), 
and«Munich. He taught theology at Munich from 
1671 till 1680, when he became guardian of the con- 
vent of Weilheim (1680-83) . Meanwhile he had been 
chosen (1677) definitor of his province. In 1683 
he began to teach canon law at Freising to the mem- 
bers of his order and the seminarians of that town. 
Ill-hq^lth obliged him 16 discontinue this teaching. 
In 1692 the Bishop of Freising appointed him direc- 
tor of the episcopal educational, establishments of the 
town, besides which he filled offices in his order. 
He also devoted himself to the organization and 
cataloguing of the episcopal and capitular library of 
Freising. It would be hard ^ to praise?* unduly his 
learning, virtue, . and regularity in his religious 
file; he enjoyed the coimdence of everyone. He 
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first published his “Theologia moralis'^^Iunich, archbishop, St. Nicasius, on the threshold of his 
1092), w^ich went through thirlb^ editions, notably church, in 406 or 407, and at thv. same time kill his 
those of his fellow religious Massaus Kresslinger sister St. Eutropia, his deacon St. Flonms, his lector 
(Modena, 1740; Munich, 1742),/ and Dalmatius St. Jucundus, and, a short time after, his disciple St. 
Kicklf (Augsburg, 1762), whotappeiiled “additions”, Oriculus, and Sts. Oricula and Basilica, theisisters 


and a treatise on the “ Propositiones damnata a of St. Oriculus . , ^ r • 

surnmis pontificibus”. An Antwerp edition (1743) St. Remigius (Rcini), b. about 410, of a distin- 
irieludes the jidditions of Jacques Esteva on the Bull guished Gallo-Roman family, and whom St. Sidomus 
of the Crusadea. The edition issued by Flavianus Apollinaris appreciated very highly as a rhetorician, 
Ricci a Ciinbria (Augsburg, 1777) modifies his doc- became Bishop of Reims at the age of twcnity-two. 
trines: instead of th(^ Probabilist which he was, he His history is known through a short biography, 
makes Reiffenstuel a Probabiliorist, in conformity falsely attributed to Fortunatus, and a longer one, 
with the oflicial doctnne of his order. His “Jus of a legendary character, written by Hincmar m S78. 
canonicuin uiiiversum” (Munich, 1700) accords St. Remigius directed the Christianization of the 
ReiffenstueUirst rank among canonists; he is equalled neighbouring regions, sending Antimond into the 
by none, and is highly esteemed even in i^odem country about Terouanne and Boulogne, St. Vaast into 

times. Subsequent cclitions contain a “Tractatiw 

df^ regulis juris”, first published at Ingolstadt in 
1733. Tlic best editions are those of Venice (1730- 
1735), Rome (1831-32), Paris (1864). A three-volume 
nHlio coinpendiaria wius published at Paris (1853). 

He is also the autlior of a “Vita S. Francisci Solani”, 
and a work “ Do (wremoniis et ritibus ecclesiasticis”. 

OiiRRMAYii, Die Pfarrei Gmund urul die Reiffenstuel (Inns- 
bruck, 18(>S): OiiKiDF.RKa, Germania Francincana (Innsbruck, 

1777); II, llist.-polilisch. JiUltUr, II, 807-900 (Munich, 187.3), 

L.VXTI, r>90-93; Huktku, Nntnenclator:i>ciiVL.TK, Gesch. der Quel- 
le n and Lit. dea canonisehen RerJUa (SiuttKurt, 1880), III, 154—55. 

A. Van Hove. 
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Reims, Archdtocese op (Rhemensis), comprises 
the district of Rciirns in the Department of Marne 
(Chalons-sur-Mariie) and tlie whole Department 
of Ardennes. It was supprc'ssed by the Con- 
c,ordat of 1802, which put the district of Reims 
in the Dioc(»sc? of Meaux, and the Department 
of AnhMmes in that of Metz, while two episcopal 
couiicils wcr(! cstablisJied :it Reims and Charleville 
to assist tlu^ Bisliops of Meaux and Metz in their 
adrdiiiistration. The archdiocese w’as re-established 
in theory by the Concordat of 1817, and in fact in 
1821; it was given Amiens and Soissons Jis sufTragans 
in 1821, and Ch/ilons-.sur-Marne and Beauvais in 
1822. The Rc/nii (as the Gauls of this region were 
called), whose capital was Durocortoninif the present 
Reims, w(Te early rediw^ed to submission by Ca?sar. 
In the third century Ibams was the capital of Belgium 
■>(*cundum: the Roman governors resided there, and 
(here V;ilen(,iiiian .sojourned in 367. As a centre of 
culture, it was thtai considered coinpnrable to Athens, 
and a beautiful Gallo-Roman gaj^ (the Parte Mars) 
is st ill to be seen there. When Cliristianity was in- 
troduced is not known; it may have developed locally, 
from the earliest centuries, by the coalition of dif- 
ferent groups of Cliristiaiis; but the true ecclesiastical 
organization and the succeasion of bishops began 
only with Hie mission of Sts. Sixtus and Sinicins, who 
«\stabli.sho(l their see in the upper part of the city 
during the second half of the third century. Late 
t r.'ulitions have represented St. Sixtus as a discdplo of 
St. Peter, but Archbishop Hincmar, im the ninth cen- 
tury, considered him as a disciple of Pope St. Sixtus 
II. 

Tradition gives to the Church of Reims a c^ain 
number of martyrs during the persecution of Diocle- 
tian; among others, Timotheus, Apollinaris, the 
■ priest Maurus, and the virgin Macra, whosq relics 
were gathered by the Roman Eusebius. The chapel, 
erectexl over their tomb afterwards became a collegiate 
church under the invocAion of St. Timotheus. 
imbetausius, who assisted at the Council of Arles 
(314), was the fourth Jlishop of Reims; he transferred 
his cathedral to the centre of the city. It was much 
exposed to the barbarian invasions. Victoriously 
defended, about 366, by the consul Jovinus, a Chris- 
tian, it had'for bishqps St. Matemian (c. 349-70) 
and St. Donatian (379-89), the patron of Bruges an<| 
of West Flanders. It saw the Vandals behead the 
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the Arras district, and creating the Bi.shopric of Laon; 
he brought about the marriage of Clovis with St. 
Clotilda, and baptized Clovis on 24 Deceniber, 496. 
His success had immense political and religious re- 
sults; the Gallo-Roman populations would not liave 
submitted to Clovis the Frank, had he remained a 
pagan, and his conversion made him llic ])rotector 
of the Catholics of Burgundy and Aciuitaine, whose 
princes were Ariana. The “Testament” of St. 
Remigius is apocryphal, as is the letter by whi(*h 
Pope Hormisdas j^as suppost'd »to have appointed 
him Apostolic legate for the whole of Gaul. But it is 
true that St. Remigius laid the foundations of the 
political authority and religious power of the See of 
Reims, and that from his time the name of Reims 
was well esteemed and respected at Rome. He died 
10 January, 535. 

Among the bishops of Reims who followed him 
were: St. Nivard (649-72), who caused the mon.^- 
tery of Hauvillcrs to be rebuilt and established St. 
Bercarius there; St. Ricul (672-98), who built the 
monastery of Orbais; St. Rigobert (698-743), who 
baptized Charles Martel, was afterwards brutally 
driven from the see and replaced by a certain Milo, 
the king’s favourite, and took refuge first in Aquitaine 
and then at Gernicourt., in the Diocese of Soissons. 
where he died; Tilpin (or Turpin, 753-800), a friend 
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of Charlemagne, whose name was afterwards, not 
later than the end of the eleventh century, forged to a 
chronicle of Charlemagne and Roland, very popular 
in the Middle Ages. 

The 4 )oli 1 .ical importance of the See of Reims, 
situated geographically between France and Ger- 
many, was manifested m the ninth centuty during the 
episcopates of Ebbo (816-35), whose disagreements 
with Louis the Debonnaire are matters of history; 
of Ilincmar (845-82), the most illustrious of the 
archbishops of Reims; of Fulk (883-900), chancellor of 
Charles the Simple^ who maintained the rights of the 
Carlovingians against Eudes, Count of Paris, an- 
cestor of the House of Capet; of IIcrv6 (900-22), who 
laboured for the conversion of the Normans and, 
eventually rallying to the Capetians, crowned Robert 
king in 922. In 925 Count Herbert of Vermandois 
had his son Hugh, a boy of less than five years of age, 
consecrated Archbishop of Reims, but in 932 King 
Raoul caused Artaud (932-61) to be consecrated, 
and Hugh, who insisted upon his archiepiscopal 
rights, was excommunicated oy a council in 948 and 
by Pope Agapetus in 949. The decisive part taken 
by Archbishop Adalbero (969-88) in the elevation of 
the Capets to the throne, the political part played 
by Archbishop Amould (988-91 and 995-1021), as a 
partisan of the Carlovingians, and the brief occupancy 
of the see by Gerbert (991-95), afterwards Sylvester 

II, are treated in the articles Hugh Capet and 
Sylvester II, Pope . Manasses dc Goumay (1069-80) 
was deposed for simony at the behest of Gregory 
VII in the Council of Lyons. Henry of France, 
second son of King Louis VI (1162-75), did much 
to secure the recognition in France of Pope Alexander 
III against the antipope Octavian, and resisted the 
attempts of the burghers to form themselves into a 
commune. William of the White Hands (1176- 
1202), uncle to Philip Augustus and cousin of Henry 
II of England, was made a cardinal in 1179, and 
was legate in France and Germany under Innocent 

III. It was he who granted to the burghers of 
Reims in 1182 the Wilhelmine Charter, a concession 
to the communal movement. Cardinal Gui de 
Paray (1204-06), formerly Abbot of Clteaux^ sup- 
press Manicha;ism in his diocese. Alb<5ric de 
Humbert (1206-18) took part in the Albigensian War 
and, in 1211, laid the first stone of the present cathe- 
dral. In 1250, Johel de Mathefelon (1244-50), con- 
ferred the office of Grand Archdeacon of Reims on 
Cardinal Ottoboni, nephew of Innocent IV, who be- 
came i)ope under the name of Adrian V. Pierre 
Babette (1274-98) petitioned Gregory X in 1276 for 
the canonization of St. Louis, and obtained it from 
Boniface VIII in 1297. The Dominican Humbert, 
Daupliin of Viennois, occupied the See of Reims from 
1352 to 1355. Guy de Roye (1390-1409). who was 
killed in Italy on his way to the Council ot Pisa, was 
the author of the “Dortrinale Sapienti®”. Simon 
de Cramaud (1409-13), created cardinal in 141^ had 
an important share in putting an end to the Great 
Schism. Renaud de Chartres (1414-44), made car- 
dinal in 1439, chancellor to Charles VII, showed him' 
self very unfavourable to the mission of Joan of Arc; 
when the heroine was captured (23 May, 1430) he 
wrote a leitiCr to the inhabitants of Reims in a spirit 
hostile to her, and he took no steps to rescue Joan 
from his suffragan, Bishop Cauchon of Beauvais. 
Renaud was one of the plenipotentiaries who signed 
the treaty of Arras between Charles VII and the Duke 
of Burgundy. Jacques Juvenel dcs Ursins (1444-9) 
was commissioned by Charles VII, in 1447, to notify 
Amadeus of Savoy that he must abdicate the papal 
throne, and to treat with Nicholas V for the restora- 
tion of peace to the Church. Jean Juvenel des 
Ursins (1449-73) was ‘ordered by Callistus III to 
revise the process of Blessed Joan of Arc: he also 
wrote a history of the reign of Charles VI. 


Bri 9 onn<^''»ns created cardinal in 1493 and occupied 
the See of Reims from 1497 to 1507. His successor, 
Charles Dominique de Carrette (1507-8) was Car- 
dinal of Final afjter 1505. Robert de Lcnoncourt 
(1508-32) enriched the cathedral with sumptuous 
tapestries representing ‘ the life and death of the 
Blessed Virgin, and the church of St. Remigius with 
tapestries on the life of its titular saint. 

In 1553 the House of Lorraine began to acquire a 
hold upon the See of Reims, where ^t was first rep- 
resented by .Tohn V of Ijorraine (1533-8), next 
by Cardinal Charles of Lorraine (1538-74), and then 
by Cardinal Louis de Guise' (1574-88). In 1585 
Reims had taken sides with the League, and the Duke 
of Mayenne and the Mar^*ehal de Saint Paul ruled as 
masters in the city until 1594. The “Joumalicr” 
of Jeaif Pussot, the carpenter, is even now a capital 
source of information on the League spirit which 
animated the people of Reims, showing at the same 
time how they gratlually rallied to Henry IV. Phil- 
ippe du Bee, one of the prelates who had laboured 
most earnestly for Henry IV 's conversion, was by 
him nominated Arclibishop of Reims in January, 
1595. The see was next occupied by another 
Guise, liOuis of Lorraine, made a cardinal in 1615. 
At his death the see was giviui to William Gifford, 
an Englishman by origin. I'his personage, wdio Ijail 
been successively ctinon-theologian of the cathedral 
of Milan undcT St. Cliarles liorromeo, dean of St. 
PetePs at Lille, rector of the University of Reims, a 
monk in the monastery of St, -Benoit en Voivfe, at 
Metz, and founder of two Benedictine houses at St. 
Male and Paris, spent his whole life helping the ex- 
patriated English Catholif^s in France and the apostles 
who were going thimce, with all caut ion, to strengthen 
persecuted Catholicism in England. He wrote a 
treatise on predestination and a work against the 
Calvinists entitled “Calvino-Furcismus'\ His siic- 
cesi^r, in 1629, Henry of Lorraine, the adventuj«ju8 
Guise who afterwards attempted an expedition 
against Naples, never received Holy orders, and in 
1641 Richelieu coin])elled him to give up the emolu- 
ments of the archbishopric. In the course of the 
seventeenth century two religious womcai who be- 
longed to the House of Guise had also been abbesses 
at St-Pierre-lcs-Dames at Reims, and Mary Stuart., 
at the age of six, had spent some time and received 
a part of her education there. 

Among the kter archbishops of Reims may be 
mentioned: Antonio Barlierini (1657-71), cardinal 
in 1627; Charles-Maurice Le Tellier (1671-1710), 
who, unhappily, caused to be demolislicd the supeiu 
archiepiscopal palace raised by men of preceding 
ages, distinguished himself by his hatred of the 
Jesuits and liis antipathy to Roman doctrines, and 
bequeathed his magnificent library to the Abbey of 
StekJeneyi^ve at Paris; Fraiiyois de Mailly (1710- 
31), cardinal in 1698; Cliarles-Antoine de La Roche 
Aymon (1762-77), cardinal in 1771 ; Alexandre- 
Ang61ique de Tjf^llcyrand-IYirigord (1777-1801), who 
was a deputy in the States-Gencral of 1789, com- 
bated the project of the civil constitution of the 
clergy in scviTal of his writings, emigrated under the 
Revolution, refused to resign after the Concordat, 
remained near Ix)uis XVIII after 1803, returned with 
him to France in 1814, accepted his dismissal from 
the Archbishopric of Reims in 1816, and in 1817 
was made a cardinal and Archbishoj) of Paris; Jean- 
Baptipte-Marie-Antoine do Latil (1824-39), chaplain 
to the future Charles X from 1804, cardinal in 1826, 
joined Charles X in England, and spent the last nine 
years of his life away from his diocese; the theologian 
Thomas Gousset (1840-66), cardinal in 1851; the 
writer and preacher Landriot (1867-74), famous dur- 
ing the Franco-German War through* his protest 
against the military cxecutioA of Abb^ Miroy, om 
61 his parish priests, by the Germans in the middle 
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of an armistice; Benott-Marie Langei^ix (1874- 
1905) /'one of the most illustricAis prelates of the end 
of the nineteenth century, who took the initiative 
in leading pilgrimages of Christi/n workmen to the 
Hofy See, and thus played ja par*! in the great social 
movement which culminated in the encyclical 
‘‘Reruin no varum He presided in 1893, as papal 
legate, at the Eucharistic Congress in Jerusalem, 
when all the lEastern Churches, whether united with 
Rome or separated, bor«^ testimony to their faith in 
the Eucharist. He was the first cardinal to visit 
the Holy Land sinc^ the Crusades. In 1896 he or- 
ganized the festival to celebrate the fourteenth cen- 
tenary of the baptism of Clovis. 

In the Merovingian period, Reims apparently 
enjoyed ecclesiastical supremacy over tlie eleven 
cities of Soissons, Chdlons, Vermand, Arras, Cambrai, 
Touriiai,. Senlis, Beauvais, Amiens, Tcrouaime, and 
Boulogne; and when St. liemigius detached a part of 
his own (liocese to form that of Laon, it made one 
more suffragan for Reims. The erection of the 
Bishopric of Cambrai into an archiopiscopal see by a 
Bull dated 12 May, 1559, took from the metropolitan 
jurisdiction of Reims the Dioceses of C^ambrai, 
Arras, and Tournai. At the same time the Sw of 
Terouanne was suppressed, and out of its territory 
three new dioceses were made: one of them, Boulogne, 
dependent on Reims; the other two, St. Omer and 
Ypres, dependent on Cambrai and Mechlin. The 
archbishops of Reims, Ugati nali of the Holy See, had, 
as primates, jurisdiction over the other metropolitans 
of Gaul. From the time of Louis IV D'Outre-Mer 
they had been counts. They were entitled to coin 
money, had their town guard, and levied armies. 
As soon as a new archbishop was elected he made a 
visitation of his sullragans; in each city, on the ar- 
rival of the metropolitan, business was suspended, 
tl^e people and the clergy, magistrates, even princes, 
went to meet him, prisons were thrown open, and 
exiles were recalled from banishment. The inhabi- 
tants of Saint-Quontiii and Saint-Val6ry were under 
his judicial jurisdiction, and had to bring their pleas 
to tne archiopiscopal court of Reims. In 999 a Bull 
of Sylvester 11 recognized the right of the archbish- 
ops of ReiTHs to crown the kings, and, at the corona- 
tion of Philip I, Archbishop Gervais took advantage 
of the presence of tlie papal legates to proclaim once 
more this right, which right Alexander III, by a 
Brief of 1179, prohibited any otlut’ archbishop from 
arrogating to himself. Ijouis 'N&ll, at his coronation, 
a^isod the Countship of Reims to the rank of a duchy 
and peerage of the kingdom. 

On the tomb of St. Remigius, as built by Arch- 
bishop Robert de Ijcnoncourt, there are niched 
figures representing the twelve peers who carry the 
symbols of the coronation: on the right, the six 
spiritual poors — the Archbishop of lliuins, wlio 
anointed the king; the Bishop-Duke of Laon, who 
hold the sacred ampulla; the BishoivDuko of Langres, 
with the sceptre; the Bishop-CcAuit of Beauvais, 
with the emblazoned surcoat; the Bishoi>-Count of 
Chdlons, with the royal ring; the Bisliop-Count of 
Noyon, with the baldric — and on the left ?he six 
temporal peers — the Duke of Burgundy, holding the 
crown; the Dukes of Guyenne and Normandy, and 
the Counts of Champagne, Flanders, and Toulouse. 
The eeremonic® of the coronation at Reims presented 
two characteristic featujjies: the use of the sacred 
ampulla and the touching for scrofula (king^s evil). 
According to the legend — of which, however, St. 
Avitus, a witness# of the baptism of Clovis, wiis 
ignorant in the fifth century, and the first trace of 
which appears in Hincmar — the holy ampulla was 
brought by a dove to St. Remigius when he was in the 
act of /crowning Clovis, lliis amjmlUi was a small 
crystal vial, two-thirds full of balm; its superb oi^a- 
inentation was added later. It was kept at Saint- 
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Remi, in a reliquary which also contained a golden 
needle and a silver paten. When needed for a 
coronation, the Abbot of Saint-Remi brought it to 
the cathedral. The golden needle wa.s us(‘d to mix 
the balm, taken from the ampulla, with chri.lm on the 
silver paten. The holy ampulla left K<‘ims only f)nce, 
when Louis XI, being si(;k at l*lossis-les- lours in 
1483, hoped that an unction from it would cun* hiiri. 
The authenticity of tlie sacred ampulla began to bc^ 
questioned when Henry IV could not Ik* crownc^d 
at Reims because the Guises occupied C'hiunpagne; 
on this occasion an ampulla was use(l which was 
reserved at the abbey of Marrriou tiers, and which 
ad cured St. Mailin. Jean-Jacque.s Chiflltd, first 
physician to Philip IV of Spain, in 1651 wrote a book 
expressly to disprove the authenticity of the Reims 
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ampulla. In 1793 the vial was broken in tht^ public 
square of Reims; but a few days before* this was 
done, a Constitutional parish pn(?st h.ad tak(*h out 
some of the balm and put it in a place of safety; 
it was from this portion that Charles X was anointed. 
The legendary privilege of healing scrofula on the 
day of the coronation was sui>po.sed to have been 
given by St. Remigius to tlie kings of France and 
confirmed to thorn by St. Marcoul, Abbot of Nanteuil 
(d. 552), w^hose nunains rostetl after the ninth cen- 
tury at Corb(*»y, in the Didcose of Laon — ^lienee 
the pilgrimages made by several kings, after their 
consecration, to Corboiiy. Louis XIII was the hist 
king to make this pilgrimage (in 1610); Louis XVI 
hatl the relics of St. hlarcoul brought to the Abbey 
of Saint-Remi, so .as to avoid going out of Reims. 
Louis XVIII did not touch for the scrofula, but 
Charles X did, the day after his consecration, at the 
hospital of Saint-Marcoul, changing the formula, 
‘*Lc roi te touche, Dicu to gu6rit^^ (The king touches 
thee, God heals thee), to **Le roi tc touche, Dicu to 
gu^risso” (The king touches thee, may God heal 
thee). 

Several of the popes visited Reims. In the early 
days of the Carlovingian dynasty it was lire scene of 
two famous inlerviews: lK*twe(‘n Sleyrhen III and 
Pey^in ^he Sliort, a;ul between I/k> III and Charle- 
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magne. In 816 Louis the Debonnaire was crowned 
by Stephen V in the cathedral of Reims, and the pope 
conferred the title of Augusta on Queen Ermengarde. 
Pope Leo IX came to Reims in September, 1049, 
during thb episcopate of Guy do Chatillon; he con- 
secrated the church of St. Remigius, and decreed that 
thenceforward the feast of that saint should be kept 
on the first day of October, throughout the w-hole 
kingdom. During the episcopate of Raoul de Verd, 
Pope Callistus 11 presided at a council held at Reims 
from 20 to 30 October, 1119. St. Norbert came 
thither barefoot and in penitential garb, and Callistus 
confirmed the authority granted to him by Pope 
Gelasius, to preach the Gospel in all places. The 
council drew up a decree for the Truce of God, and 
excommunicated Bourdin, the antipope, and the 
Emperor Henry. Pope Innocent II, on 19 October, 
1131, in the episcopate of Renaud de MaTtign6, 
opened at Reims a council at which St. Bernard ap- 
peared, and the antipope Anacletus was excom- 
municated. While this council was sitting, the i30po 
crowned (25 October) Louis the Younger, afterward 
Louis VII, in the presence of his father Ijouis VI. 
Lastly, at the request of Bernard, Bishop of Ilildes- 
heim, he canonized St. Godehard. Pope Eugene III, 
on 22 March, 1148, opened at Reims a council at 
which St. Bernard forced Gilbert do La Porr^e to 
retract his errors on the essence of God, and Samson 
de Mauvoisin, Archbishop of Reims, caused Eon de 
TEtoile to be condemned. 

From tlie ninth century to the eleventh, the build- 
ings of a monastery for women founded by St. Gom- 
bci-t were used by poor children who desired to learn, 
who lived on alms, prayed in the chapel of St. Patrick, 
and attended the chapter schools. This was the origin 
of the “College des Bons Enfants”, the functions of 
which were regulated by JiihePs Charter, in 1245, and 
which prepar^ a certain number of boys for the 
priesthood. Between 1544 and 1546, Paul Grand 
Raoul, the acholasticus of Reims, had the college r^ 
built, and it was in this building by that time still 
further enlarged, that Cardinal Charles of Ix)rraine 
installed the university, for which he had obtained 
from Paul III a Bull of erection (5 January, 1 548) and 
the foundation of which was sanctioned by Henry II 
in March, 1548. It was to comprise the four faculties 
of arts, theology, law, and medicine. The faculty of 
theology was completed through the liberality of 
Antoine Fournier (b. at Reims, 1532), who adminis- 
tered the Diocese of Metz for another Charles of Lor- 
raine. This university was the stronghold of the 
League in Champagne, and in 1588 it adhered to the 
solemn declaration by which the Sorbonne declared the 
French people to be absolved from their oath of alle- 
giance to Henry 111 after the assassination of the 
Duke of Guise. But when Henry IV had had him- 
self crowned at Chartres, and the most fiery Leaguers 
of Reims were contemplating going into exile, the fac- 
ulty of theology gave the signal for submission. In 
1606, when, through the favour of Archdeacon Fran- 
cois Brulart, the Jesuits set up a college at Reims, they 
asked to be incorporated in the university, and in 1609 
they obtained their request. Repeated conflicts, how- 
ever, arose between the Jesuits and the university, 
first in 1617, then in 1660 and 1664, again in 1722 on 
the question of Jansenism, and again in 1752. In 1682 
the theological faculty of Reims adhered to the Four 
Articles, and in 1688, when Innocent excommunicated 
Lavardin, Louis XIV’s ambassador, it voted by accla- 
mation in favour of an appeal to a council. Until 1723 
it refused to submit to the Bull “ Unigenitus”, and one 
of its doctors, Jean Lacourt, was even sent to the Bas- 
tile at this time for six months. (On the foundations at 
the University of Reims made in the sixteenth century 
with a view to the Catholic apostolate in England, see 
Allen, William.) 

The chapter of Reims possessed rights over 150 


villages of mS^diocese. History records as havinj^ been 
members of that chapter 5 popes, 23 archbishops, 53 
cardinals, and a coifdderablc number of bishops: pur- 
suant to what was kfown as the Jouanine privilege”. 
Obtained under Jetm de < Croon, its members were 
exempt from all jurisdiction except the pope's. 
Among them may be mentioned: St. Bruno, founder 
of the Carthusians (1030-1101), who was at one time 
acholasticus of Reims; Otton of Chdtilloi^ who became 
pope in 1088 under the name of Urban II ; Guillaume 
Coquillart, who died about 1490, in his younger days, 
as a law student, the author of celebrated jocose 
poems; Maucroix (1619-95), the friend of Boileau and 
La Fontaine. A very curious festival which the chap- 
ter used to hold in the Middjc Ages was the proce.ssion 
of the hearings. At the beginning of Lent, they went 
in Indian file from the catlicdral to St-Remi, each 
dragging a herring after him by a thread — a symbol of 
the Lenten abstinence — and each trying to put his foot 
on the herring dragged by the next canon aliead of 
him. 

The celebrated cathedral of Reims is dedicatofl to 
the Blessed Virgin. The edifice raised by Hincmar 
having been destroyed by a fire in 1211, Bishop Alheric 
de Humbert inuiortook tobuiM the present (iathcdral 
in its place. It was compk'ted in one hundred years — 
from 1211 to 1311 — and hence tlie admimble unity of 
design and execution which cliaracterizc it as an exam- 
ple of Gothic architofiture. Jean d’Orbais S(*cin8 to 
have been the first architect, originating the plan qjid 
building the apse; tlie great doorway, crowned with 
the famous gallery containing forty-two statues of 
kings of France, is chiefly tlie work of Robert de 
Coucy, in the beginning of the fourteenth century. 
In the treasury of the cathedral is preserv^ed the chalice 
of St. Remigius (sec illustration to Chalice), from 
which the kings of France used to communicate under 
the species of wine at the end of the coronation cerqi- 
monies, and which, according to tradition, was cut 
from the gold of thc» cclcbratiHl vase of Soissons broken 
by one of Clovis's soldiers. On 1 Feb., 18K6, the. Cathe- 
dral of Heims was affiliated to the illustrious Lateran 
Basilica, thereby participating in the privilege of all 
the indulgences and sfiiritual favours attached to the 
cathedral of Rome. In 1891 the canons of St. Peter at 
Rome presented to the chapter at Reims a portion 
of the relics of St. Petronilla; the translation of these 
sacred bones to Reims took phice on Whitsunday, 1892. 

The Benedictinf monastery of St-Remi was long 
independent of the arclibisho]>s. The present church of ^ 
St-Remi was begun in 1005 by Airard, abbot of thp^ 
monastery, and some of the capitals date from that 
period. The work was resumed on a simpler plan by 
Abbot Thierry in 1039, when the south transept was 
built; the ap.se dates from 1170, in the time of Abbot 
de Cellos. Carlornan, Louis IV D’Outre-Mer, Ix)thair, 
and Hincmar wished to be buried in this church. Its 
treasure^ made up of the offerings of kings and princes 
who visited the tomb of St. Remigius, would be of 
considerable valutf if it had not been brought into 
requisition on several occasions of public necessity — 
now to ransom a royal prisoner, now to supply money 
for the^purposes of war. Then, acting at the king's 
behest, the archbishop issued an order that the gold 
and silver reliquaries (chasses) should be sent to the 
mint; the abbey received specie to the amount of one- 
fourth the value of the metal coined, and the balance 
in promissory notes whicli w^*je rarely redeemed. The 
church ef St-Remi has been a “minor basilica" since 
28 June, 1870. 

The church of Stiv-Clotilde, the foundation stone of 
which WM laid on 26 June, 1898, on the centenary of 
the baptism of Clovis, was opened in March, 1901, and 
raised to the rank of a basilica by Leo XIII on 5 
March, 1902. At present jt posaesscs 70 masses and 
nearly 1000 relics. The centenary celebration drew 
together an attendance of ,77 prelates and 69 pilgrim- 
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lector of animals, and his disciple St. Sindulph (sixth 
century); St. Walfroy, monk at Ivois (sixth century); 
St. Baudry and his sister St. Bode*, childrcMi of Sine- 
bert, King of Austrasia, founders of tlio inona.story of 
Saint-Pierre-les-Damcs at Reims, and their niece St. 
Dode, abbess of the monastery (scvontli century) ; St. 
Gombert, missionary in Scotland and martyr, and his 
wife St. Bertha, foundress of the Ahbc'y of Avenay, 
who was assassinated (seventh century); Sl.. Meroii- 
lain, Irish priest, killed near Reims (eiglith or ninth 
century); the shepherd St. Juvinus, solitary (d. 901); 
St. Flotilda, ecstatic (tenth century); Blessed Orlo, 
Canon of Reims, b. 1042, at ChAtillon sur Marne, 
prior of Binson (a priory the chapel of which st ill 
exists and was restored by Cardinal Langenieux), 
afterwards pope under the name of Urban 11, whose 
cultuB, existing from time immemorial, was recognizt'd 
by the Sacred Congregation of Rites, 12 July, ISSl, at 

the pet.it ion of Car- 
dinal Langenieux; 
St. Maiirilis of 
Reims, Archbishop 
of Rouen (10o5-07); 
St. Gervinus, Canon 
of Reims, Abbot of 
S. Ritiuier (d. 1078); 
Ven. Richard (d. 
1046), Canon of 
Reims, A b b o t of 
Saint Vanne at Ver- 
d u n , ambassador 
from the Emperor 
Henry to King Rob- 
ert, and to whom, 
in concert, with St. 
Od ilo, Abbot of 
Cluny, is due the 
adoption in Neustria 
of the “PeacHi of 
God”; St. Albert, 
Bishop of I jiege, as- 
sassinated at Reims 
in 1192 l)y par- 

of the heretic Gott- tisana of the Km- 

schalk. Besides the saints already mentioned, the follow- peror Henry VI; St. Gerard, Canon of Reims, Bishop 
ing are especially honoured in the diocese: St. Gertrude, of Cambria (d. 1048); Blessed Roger, an English- 
virgin ami martyr (d. 362); St. Paul of Reims, solitary man by origin, first abbot of the Cistercian Abbey 
at Glanum (now Saint-Remy) in Provence, then of Elan (d. 1175); Blessed Roland, Cistercian monk of 
Bishop of Trois Chateaux (seconcf half of the fourth Ch^hery (d. 1160); Blessed Humbert (d. 1148),Guerric 
century) ; St. Victor of Mouzomand his sister Suzanne, (d. 1157), and Minoculus (d. 1186), abbots of the Cis- 
Joiartyrsin420; St. lOmilius, father ofSt.Remigius;St. tercian abbey of Igny, the last-nametl of whom was 
Celina, bis mother; St. Principius, his brother; St. Bal- 
sainia, his nurse; St. Celsinus, his foster brother; Sts. 

Lupus, Bishop of Soissons, and Genebald, Bishop of 
Laon, his nephews; St. Latro, his grandnephew (all 
sixth-century) ; the saints of the little Irish colony which 
St. Rernigius established in the valley of the Marne; St. 


and was the occasion of, seven congresses. Leo 
CHI' sent Mgr Ciocci, pontifical master of cere- 
monies, to preside at the solemji recognition of the 
relics of St. Rernigius and thcf transfer to a new 
efi^se. The same pope gAinted'to France the privi- 
lege of a national jubilee, and wrote a Latin *‘Ode to 
France”, which was the inspiration of Theodore Du- 
bois’s oratorio ”The Baptism of Clovis”. The hos- 
pital of Saiiit-Marcoul was founded in 1645 by Mar- 
guerite Rousselet for cases of contagious scrofula — i. c. 
tuberculosis. It Avas the iirst institution to practise 
isolation of tuber(5i\losis patients. 

The coronation of Charles VIl at Reims (17 July, 
1429), brought about by Joan of Arc, is an historical 
event of especial importance. Joan’s father was pres- 
ent at the ceremony, and had his lodgings ai Reims in 
the “H6tel do I’Ane Rayo”; tlie archives of the city 
still preserver the accounts of expenses incurred for his 
entertainment. Joan 
wrote from Reims 
(17 July) a letter to 
Philip the Good, 

Duke of Burgundy, 
inviting him to make 
j)eace; in August, 

1429, and March, 

1430, she wrote from 
Bray-sur-Seine and 
from Sully three 
le^^crs to her “ very 
dear and good friends 
and loyal FicmjcIi- 
men, dwelling in the 
city of Reams”, ex- 
horting them not to 
lose heart uikUm- the 
renewed menaces of 
♦he Dukeof Burgundy 
and the h]nglish. 

The Abb e y of 
Hautvilliersy in the 
Diocese of Reims, 
wasthe originalhome 
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Gibrien, his brothers Sts. IR;lan^ Tresain, Germanus, 
V6ran, Abran, and Petran, and his sisters Sts. Francle, 
Prompta, arnl Posenna (sixth century) ; St. Thierry, 
St. Rernigius’s deacon, and Abbot of Mont d’Hor near 
Reims (d. c. 533) ; St. Rogatian, Count of _^i6thel, 
converted by St. Rcmigiiis, and his son St. Arnould, 
who was perhaps Bishop of Tours, and was assassi- 
nated at Reims ; St. TiConard, a discipleof St. Reniigius. 
who refused a bishopric offered t-o him by Clovis and 
died* a solitary in the Diocese of IJmoges (sixth cen- 
tury); St. Bertaud (472r545), a Scotchman (Scotus) 
by origin, solitary at Chaumont-Porcien, his friend St. 
Aumond, Bishop of lYjrouane, and his disciples Ste. 
Olive and Lib^ir^tO (sixth century); St. Attolus, di^ 
ciple of St. Rernigius, founder of twelve hospitals, his 
son St. Elan, and his daughter St. Euphrasia (sixth 
century); St. Thcodulph (d. 590), Abbot of Mont 
d'Hor, who left amcing th,**^ neighbouring populations 
such a reputation as a ploughman that his plough was 
preserved as a relic; St. Basle the hermit, a great pro- 


sent by Pope Lucian as ambassador to the Emperor of 
Germany and died Abbot of Clairvaux; St. John 
Baptist de La Salle (1651-1710), b. at Reims, Canon 
of Reims, founder of the Institute of Christian Broth- 
ers; Ven. Jacques Lion (1671-1738), a native of 
Fumay, Hieronymitc monk. 

Among the distinguished persons connected with 
this diocese may also be mentioned: Dom Alarlot 
(1596-1667), the Benedictine, ^b. at Reims, and the 
author of a history of the city which is still authori- 
tative; P6tau (1583-1652), the first to be honoured 
with a professorship of rhetoric in the Jesuit college 
at Reims; Colbert (1619-83), the famous minister, 
b. at Reims; Mabillon (1032-1707), b. at St. Piorre- 
mont; Ruinart (1657-1709), author of the “/U*.ta 
Martynim”, b. at Reims; the Abbe Pluche (l(jcS8- 
1761), b. at Reims, profeasor in the college of Rc'iins, 
author of the “Spectacle de la Nature” and^the 
“Histoire du Ciel”; Tronson Ducoudray (1750- 
98), who defended Marie Antoinette; IJnguct 
(1736-94), the controversialist Avho i)iiblicly defended 
the Jesuits after their expulsion from France; An- 
quctil, director of the Seminary of Reims, and 
author of a history of the city (1756). 

Besides the tomb of St. Rernigius, the principal 
pilgriniages of the diocese are: Our Lady of Hope, 
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or of Mercy, at M^zilres, dating back to 930; Our 
Lady Help of Christians (Notre Dame de Bon 
Secours), at Neuvizy, dating from 1762; the Virgin 
at the Oak, a pilgrimage organized by Archbishop 
Lang^nienx, in 1880, to a little image which had been 
venerated by i)ious souls since the fourteenth cen- 
tury; the pilgrimage to the relics of St. Helena, the 
empress, at Hautvillicrs. Before the Law of Con- 
gregations of 1901 was put into effect, there were in 
the Diocese of Heims Capuchins, Jesuits, Sulpicians, 
and various orders of teaching brothers; there are 
still Trappists, White Fathers of Our Lady of Africa, 
and Lazjirists. Many orders of women have had 
their origin in the diocese: the Canonesses of the 
H6tel Dieu, dating from the sixth century; the 
Sisters of the Holy Infant Jesus, founded in 1670 by 
Canon Roland for the gratuitous i^truction of poor 
girls, with the mother-house at Reims, a foundation 
which suggested to St. John Baptist de La Salle, a 
friend of Canon Roland, the idea of accomplishing a 
similar work for boys; the Sisters of the Divine 
Providence, a nursing and teaching institute, founded 
in 1850, with mother-house at Reims; the Sisters of 
St-Marcoul, who care for patients afflicted with 
cancer, paralysis, and scrofula, in the hospital of 
St-Marcoul at Reims. At the close of the nine- 
teenth century the religious congregations in the 
diocese had the direction of 3 erhehes f 52 nurseries, 
14 orohanages, 2 workshops, 2 professional schools, 
14 hospitals or hospices, 11 houses of religious women 
devoted to che care of the sick in their own homes, 2 
houses of retreat. At the end of 1909 the Diocese 
of Reims contained 520,650 Catholici^ 47 parishes, 
545 succursal parishes, and 67 curacies (of which, under 
the Concordat, the salaries of 9 had b^n paid by the 
State). 

Gallia chrtaliana (nova, 1751), IX, 1-332, intlrutn., 1-94, 
Fibqubt, La France pontificate (Reims, Paris, 1864) ; Flodoabd, 
Hietoire de Vftgliee de Reime, Fr. tr. (S vola„ Reiina, 1854-65); 
Marlot, Hietoire de la viUe.cili et ■anivereiit de Reime, Fr. tr. 
(4 vols., lleirns, 1843-6); Folyptique de Valhaye S. Remi de 
Reims, ed. Gu^rard (Paris, 1853); Puasor, Joumalier ou 
Afimoiree, ed. Henry and Loriquet (Reims, 1858); Crrf, Vie 
dee eairUe du diockee de Reime (2 vols., Reims, 1898) ; Demaison 
AND Jadart, Apergu de V hietoire de Reime (Reims, 1907); Cault, 
Hisloire du college dee Bone Enfanle (Reims, 1885) ; Idem, Etudee 
eur la /acuUS de thSologie de VunivereitS de Reime (Reims, 1898); 
Landotjzy, he towdier dee icroueUee, I’hdpital S, Marcoul (Paris, 
1907); Bazin, Une vieille dtS de France, Reime, manumenle et 
hietoire (Reims, 1900) ; Gosset, La eatMdrale de Reime (Reims, 
1894). ^ ^ 

Georoes Goyau. 

Reims, Synods of. — ^The first synod said to have 
been held at Reims by Archbishop Sonnatius between 
624 and 630 is probably identical with that held at 
Clichy (Clippiacum) in 626 or 627. In 813 Arch- 
bishop Wulfar presided at a synod of reform (Werm- 
in^off in “Mon. Germ. Hist.: Concilia sevi Carol. 
I”, I, Hanover, 1904, 253 sq.). On 17 June, 991, 
Abp. Siguin of Sens presided in the basilica of St. 
Basle, near Reims, over the synod which deposed 
Abp. Arnulf of Reims (Schlockwerder, “Das Konzil 
zu St. Basle Magdeburg, 1906). In 1049, Leo IX 
presided at a reformatory synod (Drehmann, “Papst 
Leo IX u. die Simonie”, Leipzig, 1908). In 1115 a 
synod was held at which the cardinal legate Cuno of 
P^neste excommunicated King Henry. In 1119 
Calistus II convened a synod for the purpose of con- 
cluding peace with Henry V. There were present 15 
archbishops, over 200 bishops, and as many abbots. 
In 1148 Eugene III was present at a synod against 
Gilbert de la Poree (q. v.) and the fanatic Eon de 
VEstoile. In 1164 Alexander III presided at a synod 
which urged the crusade against Emperor Frederick I. 
In 1407 Abp. Guido III convened a synod to abolish 
the abuses that had crept into the Church of Reims 
during the Western Schism. In 1528 Abp. Robert III 
held a synod against Luther. In 1^4 Cardinal 
Charles of Ijorraine convened a reformatoiy synod 
to ex^orce the Tridentine decrees In 1583 Cardinal 
/ V 


RII8ACH 

Francis of 6mse held a ^nod at which 27 reformatory 
decrees were enacted- ' After a lapse of almost'three 
centuries Cardinal TsGousset of Reims convoked a 
synod at Soissons Va 1849; another, at Amiens in 
1853; a third, at Roms in' 1857. The acts of the Ikst 
three synods are printed in “(Dollectio Lacensis”, 
IV, 91-246. 

For the acts of the preceding and many other synods of minor 
im^rtanco, see Gousbet, Aaee de la province eccUexaetuiue de 
Rmme (Reims, 1841); Hefels, CondliengeecK 

Michael Ott. 

Reinmar of Hagenau, a German minnesinger 
of the twelfth century, sumamed in the MSS. der 
Alte (the old) to distinguish him from later poets 
of that name. He is undoubtedly identical with 
the Reinfiiar referred to by Gottfried von Strasburg 
in his “Tristan” as the nightingale of Hagenau, 
the leader of the choir of nightingales, whose voice 
had just been hushed by death and who was to be 
succeeded by Walther von der Vogel weide. From 
this it may be inferred that the poet or his family 
came from Hagenau in Alsace (though there is also 
a place of that name in Austria), and that he died 
shortly before 1210, when Gottfried's “Tristan” was 
written. Otherwise we know nothing of Reinmar's 
life except what may be gathered from his ver^. 
He certainly was in Vienna in 1195 at the Austrian 
court; he also participated in a crusade, presumably 
that undertaken by Duke Leopold in 1190. It seems 
that he lived for a long time at the Austrian court, 
where he enjoyed a high reputation and was much 
admired, even by the greatest of all minnesingers, 
Walther von der Vogelweide, who acknowledges 
himself as Reinmar's pupil, though this must not be 
taken in a literal sense. Reinmar’s lyrics show the 
Romance influence that had been predominant sinee 
Veldeke and Hausen. They are perfect in form and 
thoroughly “courtly” in sentiment. Passion aI^d 
natural feeling are repressed, mdze, correctness and 
propriety, reign supreme. General reflections are 
common, concrete images and situations-few. When, 
however, Reinmar breaks through the bounds of 
convention and allows his heart to speak, as in the 
lament for the death of the duke, which is put into 
the mouth of the duchess herself, he shows lyric 
gifts of a high order. But this does not often happen, 
and most of Reinmar's poems show more elegance 
of form than be|tuty of sentiment. In a society, 
however, where form was valued more than contents, 
such poetry was boifhd to meet with favour. ReinT' 
mar's poems are edited in Lachmann and Haup^v 
“Minnesangs Frilhling”, XX (4th edition, Leipzig, 
1888). 

Schmidt, R. v. //. und Heinrich von Rugge in Quellen und 
Forachungen eur Sprachr und CuUurgeech, der germaniechen Vdlker 
(Strasburg, 1874), 4; Paul in Paul and Braunbb, Beitrdge 
fMT GeeehicMe der deutachen Sprache- und LUeratur, 2487 sq.; 

Walther von der Vogelweide (Leipzig, 


Burdach, R, der AUe und 
1880). 


Arthur F. J. Remy. 


Reisach, Carl von, b. at Roth, Bavaria, 7 July, 
1800; d. in the Redemptorist monastery of Con- 
taminS, France, 22 December, 1869. On the com- 
pletion of his secular studies in Neuburg on the 
Danube, he studied philosophy at Munich (1816). 
and jurisprudence at Heidelberg, Gdttii^cn, and 
Landshut, securing at the last (1821) the De^e of 
Doctor Juris Utriusque. pevoting himself a little 
later tt) the study of theology, he received minor 
orders at Innsbruck in 1824, was ordained in 1828 
after philosophical and theoloj^al studies in the 
German College at Rome, and in the following year 
graduated Doctor of Theology. Pius VII soon a^ 
pointed him rector of studies at the College of the 
Propaganda, an office w^ich bzpught him into close 
n^ations with the succeeding pope, Gregory XVI. 
Urged by this pontiff to devote special attention to 
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the affairs ol the Catholic Church jf^ermany, he 
attacked the current anti-ecclesias fcal views and 
tendencies, especially with regard to jliixed marriages, 
in his work *‘Was haben wir von din Rcformatoren 
und Stimmfiihrern des katDolisclnn Deutschland 
unserer Tage zu haltcn?”, which appeared at Mainz 
in 1835 under the pseudonym Athanasius Sincorus 
Philalcthcs. In 1830 he became Bishop of Eichstatt 
(Bavaria), and, by the foundation of the boys* semi- 
nary (1838) and the erection of the lyceum (1843). 
rendered the greatest services to the ecclesiastical 
life of the diocese. delegate of the pope and the 
Kings of Prussia and Bavaria, he mediated in the 
Prussian ecclesiastical dispute, and the ra^jid settle- 
ment of the Cologne muddle” (KolnerWirren) was 
due primarily to him. In recognition of his se*? vices, 
he was named in 1841 Coadjutor, and in 1847 Arch- 
bishop of Munich-Freising. His zeal on behalf of the 
Church having rendered him unpleasing to the Govern- 
ment, he was, at the request of King Maximilian II 
of Bavaria, summoned to Rome by Pius IX as car- 
dinal-priest, with the title of St. Anastasia. He con- 
ducted the concordat negotiations with Wurtemberg 
and Baden, took a prominent part in the preparations 
for the council, became in 1867 President of the Con- 
gregation of Ecclesiastico-j3olitical Affairs, in 1869 
first legate of the council, was consultor of the Con- 
gregation for the Index, for the publication of the 
ecclesiastical canons of the Eastern Churches, for 
Extraordinary Ecclesiastical Affairs, for the Examina- 
tion of Bishops, member of the Congregation of the 
Propaganda and of Sacred Rites. Minister of Educa- 
l,ion for the Papal States, ana in 1868 Cardinal- 
Bishop of Ostia. 

Kalholik, I (Mftinz, 1870), 129 sqq.; Moiatok, Cardinal Heiaach 
(WUMbui'K, 1874); Allgem. deutsche 


^UuburK, 
i889j; 114, 


mogr., XXVIII (Leipzig, 
Patricius Schlagbr. 


Reisch, Gregor, b. at Balingen in Wfirtcmberg, 
about 1467; d. at Freiburg, Baden, 9 May, 1525. 
In 1487 he became a student at the University of 
Freiburg, Baden, and received the degree of magislcr 
in 1489. He then entered the Carthusian Order, 
^)uring the years 1500-1502 he was prior at Klcin- 
Basel; from 1503 to shortly before his death he was 

r nrior at Freiburg. He was also visitor for the Rhen- 
ish province of his order. As visitor he made every 
tertion to combat Lutheranism. He was a friend 
S the most celebrated Humanists oT the era, e. g., 
msmus, Wimpfeling, Bcatus RHcnanus, Udalricus 
frafeus, and the celebrated preacher, Gciler of Kaisers- 
berg. John Eck wtis his pupil. Rcisch had a great 
reputation for adaptability and was regarded as an 
” oracle’*. He was one of the most conspicuous, if 
not the most conspicuous, of the intellectual men at 
the commencement of the new era who sought to 
[)rei)are encyclopedic vrorks of knowledge. His chief 
work is the “Margarita philosophica”, which first 
appeared at Freiburg in 1503 (not as yearly as 1496). 
It is an encyclopedia of knowledge intended as a 
text-book for youthful students, and contains in 
twx'lve books Latin grammar, dialectics, rhetoric, arith- 
metic, music, geometry, astronomy, physics, natural 
history, physiology, psychology, and ethics. The 
• usefulness of the work was increased by numerous 
woodcuts and a full index. The form is catechetical: 
the scholar questions and the teacher answers. The 
book was very popular on atcount of its comparative 
brevity and popular form, and was for a long time 
a customary te xtboo k of the higher schools. Alex- 
ander von Hui*lJ|Jflb said of it that it had “for a half- 
century, ai(&t*1!ra remarkable manner the spread 
of knowle^’*. In 1510 Reisch also published the 
statutes ^d«privilege8 of the Carthusian Order, and 
^assisted Erasmus of ftotte^m in his edition of 
^fcrome. 

Bibliolheea ^drtyiaianji (Cologne, 1609), 100-112; 


Hurtbr, Nomenclator, II (:ird od. Innsbruck, 1900), 1278-79; 
Hartfbldbr. Gregor Reinch, in Zeiluchrift fur die GeaehirJUe 
dea Oberrkeinat Now Series, V (Freiburg, ISDO), 17(J -200. 

Klemkns Loffler. 

Relationship (Carnal and SpiurnjAiJ.^Tho 
theologians understand by relationship in general 
a certain connexion of persons estal)lishe(l either by 
nature or by the civilor canon law. Hence they dis- 
tinguish three kinds, natural, legal, and Ri)iritiial. 
With legal relationship we arc not here concerned. 
Natural or carnal relationship originates in (airnal 
intercourse of man and woman, wliether marital or 
not. It is twofold: consanguinity and allinity. 
Spiritual relationship has been introdu(;ed Ijy ec- 
clesiastical law. It is Jissociated with the adininis- 
tration of the Sacraments of Baptism and Confirma- 
tion. It runs in each case between the minister and 
the recipient of the sacrament and also between the 
sponsors on the one hand and the recipient and his 
parents on the other. According to the existing 
discipline it operates as a diriment impediment of 
marriage between the persons named. (See Affin- 
ity; Consanguinity; Marriage.) 

Slater, Manual of Moral Theology (Now York, 1908); d’An- 
NlUALB, Summula Theologitr. Mornlis (llorno, l‘.)0S); Bal- 
LERiNi, Opus Theologicum Morale (Prato, 1900). 

Jo.sEpn F. Delany. 

Relatives, Duties op. — The general precept of 
charity obliging us to love our neighbour as ourselves 
is of course applicable to our relatives. The tie of 
kinship, particularly in the nean'r degrees, confers 
upon tho command a special emphasis. Thus, there 
is established an order of preference in ftivour of 
relatives in the observance of the law. 8t. Thomas 
teaches that the’ strength of ilic jifToctiou we have for 
another is contingent upon the intimacy of the bonds 
that unite us. No set of relations antedates that 
of the family, nor is there any more lasting. Or- 
dinarily, therefore, wc are to love those of our own 
kindred more than mere friends, and that notwith- 
standing whatever excellences these latter may 
happen to possess. This is true not only of natural 
afTection, but also of the supernatural act of charity. 
Theologians have endeavoured to determine wliat 
is the respective rank enjoyed by relatives a.s claim- 
ants for our attachment. They seem to be incl fy 
well Jigrcod that husband or wife hold thf* first place; 
then follow children, next parents, brothers, and 
sisters. It is obvious however that the succession 
here indicated, valid as it may be in the ahf tract, is 
often for good reasons subject to change. In any 
case its inversion would not be a grievous sin. There 
is no doubt but that wc are bound to succour rela- 
tives in distress. All that is usually laid down in 
general about the duty of almsgiving, both corporal 
and spiritual, holds good with juldc'fl force when our 
kinsfolk are to be the recipients. Other things being 
equal, they arc to be aided if need be to the exedusion 
of any one else. A disposition to set no store by this 
obligation would seem to deserve the condemnation 
of St. Paul in the-* First Epistle of Timothy (v, 8): 
“If any man have not care of his own, and especially 
those of his own house, he hath denied the faith and 
is worse than an infidel.” 

Slater, Manual of Moral Theology (New York, 1908); Rick- 
ABY, Moral Teaching of St. Thomas (London, 189G); D'. Annibale, 
Summula Theologiee Moralis (Rome, 1908). 

Joseph F. Delany. 

Relativism. — Any doctrine which denies, uni- 
versally or in regard to some restricted sphere of 
being, the existence of absolute values, may bo termed 
Relativism. Thus one form of Relativism asstTts 
that we are conscious only of difference or change 
(Hobbes, Bain, Hoffding, .Wundt. (T. Maher, 
’‘Psychology**, 6th ed., p. 91). Anof]i(*r asserts 
that truth jis relative, either (a) because judgments are 
held (i) to^have no meaning in isolation and (ii) to be 
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subject to indefinite modification before they can 
become embodied in the one coherent system of 
ideal truth (Joachim and Hegelians generally), or 
else (b) because truth is conceived as a peculiar prop- 
ertjr of ideas whereby they enable us to deal with our 
environment more or less successfully (Pragmatiste). 
A third affirms moral worth to be essentially relative 
and to emerge only when motives arc in conflict 
(Martineau). (See Ethics, Pragmatism, Truth.) 
The term Relativism, however, is more commonlv 
applied to theories which treat of the nature of knowl- 
edge and reality, and it is in this sense that we sliall 
^scuss it here. 

The IlKLATiviTy of Knowledge. — Whatever may 
be the real and primary significance of Protagoras's 
famous dictum, “Man is the measure of all things” 
(Ayffpcjiros nirpov vdvnav Kai twv 6vtu>v kul tQp p.ij tPTuiV^ 
Plato, “Thetet.”, 152 A; in “Mind”, XIX, 473, Mr. 
(lillcspic maintains that the dictum has an ethical 
significance), it has ordinarily been understood in an 
epistemological sense, as a statement of the relativity 
of all human knowleilge, of the impossibility of pen^ 
trating beyond the appearances of things. And this 
interpretation is in conformity with the general 
tendency of the age in which Protagoras lived. 
Heraclitus’s doctrine of a perpetual and universal 
flux, Parmenid('s’s view that plurality and change are 
but the semblance of reality, futile attempts to ex- 
plain the nature of sense-perception and to account 
for illusion and false judgment, together with a 
dawning consciousness (evident in Democritus) of a 
subjective factor in the perceptual process — all this 
tended to make jihilosophcrs distrust the deliverances 
of their senses and rely solely upon reason or in- 
telligence. Reflection, however, soon made it clear 
that rational theories were no more consistent than 
the data of perceptional experience, and the inevi- 
table result of this wius that the Relativism of Pro- 
tagoras and his followers eventually passed into the 
Scepticism of the Middle Academy (sec Scepticism). 

Modern Relativism, on the other hand, though it 
too tends to pass into Scepticism, wm in its origin 
a reaction against Scepticism. To dispel the doubt 
which Hume had cast on the validity of universal 
judgments of a synthetic character, Kant proposed 
that we should regard them as arising not from any 
apprehension of the nature of real things, but from 
the constitution of our own minds. He maintained 
that the mental factor in experience, hitherto 
neglected, is really of paramount importance: to it 
are due space, time, the categories, and every form of 
synthesis. It is the formal element arising from the 
structure of the mind itself that constitutes knowl- 
edge and makes it what it is. Hume erred in sup- 
posing that knowledge is an attempt to copy reality. 
It is nothing of the kind. The world as we know it, 
the world of experience, is essentially relative to the 
human mind, whence it derives all that it has of 
unity, order, and form. The obvious objection to a 
Relativism of this kind is the outstanding thing-in- 
itself, which is not,' and can nevep become, an object 
of knowledge. We are thus shut up with a world 
of appearances, the nature of which is constituted by 
our minds. What reality is in itself we can never 
know. Yet this is, as Kant admitted, precisely what 
we wish to know. The fascination of Kant's philos- 
ophy lay in the fact that it gave full value to the 
activity, as opposed to the passivity or receptivity 
of mind; but the unknowable JXng^nrsich was an 
abomination, fatal alike to its consistency and to its 
power to solve the problem of human cognition. It 
must be got rid of at all costs; and the simplest plan 
was to abolish it altogether, thus leaving us with a 
reality knowable because knowledge and reality are 
one, and in the making of it mind, human or absolute, 
pl^s an overwhelmingly important part. 

'The Relativity of Reality, which thilli took the 


place (^IRe . rJativity of knowledge has been vari- 
ously conceived.% Sometimes, as with Fichte aftid Hegel. 
Nature is oppoM to Mind or Spirit as a twofold 
aspect of one am the same ground — of Intelligence, 
of Will, or even ^ unconscious Mind. Sometimes, as 
with Green and Bradley, Reality is conceived as one 
organic whole that somehow manifests itself in finite 
centres of experience, which strive to reproduce in 
themselves Reality as it is, but faij so utterly that 
what they assert, even when contradictory, must be 
held somehow to be true — true like other truths in that 
they attempt to express Reality, but arc subject to 
indefinite reinterpretation biS’orc they (iaii become 
identical with the real to wliich they refer. Still 
more modern Absolutists (e. g., Mackenzie and 'fay- 
lor). appreciating to some extent tlie inadequacy 
of this view, have restored some sort of independence 
to the physical order, which, says Taylor (JOlein. of 
Metaph., 198), “docs not depend for its existeiKie upon 
the fact of my actually perceiving it,” but “does de- 
pend upon my perci^ption for all the (lualities and re- 
lations which I find in it”. In other words, the 
“what” of the real world is relative to our perceiving 
organs (ibid.); or, as a recent writer (Murray in 
“Mind”, new scries, XIX, 232) puts it. Reality, an- 
terior to being known, is mere v\rj (raw material), 
while what we call the “thing” or the object of knowl- 
edge is this as transformed by an appropriate 
mental process, and thus endowed with tlu^ attri- 
butes of spatiality and the like. Knowing is, tlienv 
fore, “superinducing form upon the matter of Knowl- 
eilge” (J. Grote, “Explor. Phil.”, I, 13). Ri(*hl, 
though usually classed iis a Realist, holds a similar 
view. He distinguishes the being of an object (das 
Sein der Objckle) from its biding as an objec.t (Oh- 
jektsein). The former is the real being of tlu; ob- 
ject and is independent of ciuisiriousness; the lattrT 
IS its being or nature .as conceived l>y us, and is some- 
thing wholly relative to our faculties (ef. RielKert, 
“Dcr Gegemtami der Erkmalais^\ 2nd ed., pp. 17 sq., 
where the inconsistency of this vimv is i;l(*arly in- 
dicated). 

The relativity of Reality as thus (M)nc(‘ived really 
involves a return to the position of Kant, (’xcept that 
for the thing-in-itself with its unknowable charac- 
ter and properties is substitut(;d a kin<l of materia 
prirmij without qualities, attribute's, or determina- 
tions, and therefore as unknowable as thi; thing-in'- 
itself, but unknowable now becaust* tlnucj is nothii?^ 
to be known. Oq^this point modern Idealism is at 
one with Pragmatism or Humanism, wliich alsijj.in- 
sist that reality must be regardiid episliMuologically 
as &Xi?, wholly propertiless and wholly imletorminate. 
The difference between the two views lies in this, 
that for the Idealist, form is imposed upon matter by 
the very act by which we know it, while for iJie 
Pragmatist, it is imposed only after a long process 
of postulation and experiment. 

Criticism. — M. Fonsegrive in his “Kssais sur la 
connaissance”4ia8 discussed the question of Relativ- 
ism at considerable length, and is of opinion that we 
must in some sense grant that, knowIiMlge is rijlativc 
to 8ur faculties. But, while in principle he grants 
this universally^ as a matter of fact in his own tlieory 
it is only our knowledge of corporeal objects that is 
regarded as strictly relative. We can know other 
minds as they really arc, because we ourselves are 
thinking beings, and thp external manifestation of 
our mentality and theirsls similar in character. But 
“we do not know the essence of things, but the essence 
of our relations with things; «f +hft laws of miture 
in themselves we know much k..:" t,u/n we do of 
our dealings with nature” (pp. 85, 86). “Whatever 
wc know, is known in terms of the selit’ (p. 125; 
cf. pp. 184 sq.). TJie principal argument upon 
,whicn this Relativism rests, is fundamentally the 
same as that used by Berkwky in his famous 
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logue between Ilylas and Philoi^s”. by 

Fonscgri>;e, it is as follows: “the songd^of an object 
which should be at the same time jn-itself and an 
object of knowledge is clearly contralictory. . . . 

For ‘object of knowledge^ means ‘fnown', . . . 

but it is quite evident that thc^know%, qua known, is 
not in-itsclf, since it is qua known” (p. 186). Hence 
what wc know is never the object as it is in itself, but 
only as it is in our knowledge of it. Of course, if the 
notions “being ia itself” and “being as known” are 
mutually exclusive, the above argument is valkl; but 
as conceived by the Realist or the aiiti-ltclativist, this 
is not so. Jieing in-itgelf merely means being as it 
exists^ wlxether it be known or not. It implies there- 
fore that the nature and existence of being is prior to 
our knowle(lge of it (a fact which, by the way, Fon- 
segrive stoutly maintains) ; but it does not imply that 
being as it exists cannot be known. Fonsegrive’s 
argument proves nothing against the view that the 
real nature of objects is knowable; for, though in the 
abstract the thing qua existent is not the thing qua 
known, in the (concrete there is no reason why its 
really existing nature cannot become known, or, in 
oilier words, why it cannot be known as it is. 

The argument, by which absolutists seek to prove 
the relativity of Reality is precisely similar to the 
above. Wo cannot think of real things, says Taylor 
(“Elem. of Metaph.”, 23, 69, 70; cf. Bradley, “Ap- 
pearance and Reality”, 144-45), except as objects 
of experiemee; hence it is in connexion with mind that 
their legality lies. Surely this argument is fallacious. 
All that it proves is that things must cither be or else 
become objects of expiTience in order to be thought of 
by mind, not that they iiuust be of their very essence 
objects of experiences Unless reality is intelligible 
and can enter into experience, it cannot become the 
objesit of thought,; but in no other sense does the 
possibility of knowing it suppose its “connexion with 
ininci”. Tru(‘, to conceive anything is ipso to 
bring it into consciousness”, but from this it follows 
merely t hat to be conc(nvablc things must be capable 
of becoming objects of consciousness. Psychological 
considerations force us to :idmit that Reality, when 
it enters experience, becomes, or better is rejiroduced 
\as psychicjil fact; but we cannot conclude from this 
that Reality itself, the reality which is the object 
of experience and to which our experience refers 
as to something other than itself, is of necessity 
psychi(;al fact. Experience or perception is doubtless 
aVconclitiofi without whi(;h we coul(f not think of 
thnigs at all, st ill less think of them as existing, but 
it .y- mot a condition without which things could not 
exist. Nor again, when we think, do we ordinarily 
think of things as objects of experience; wc think of 
them simply as “things”, real or imaginary, and the 
properties which we predicate of them we think of 
as belonging to them, not as “superinduced by our 
minds”. 

Our natural way of thinking may, however, con- 
ceivably be wrong. Granted that what “appears” 
• is reality, appearances may none the le^ be fallacious. 
It is possible that they are due wholly or in part to 
our minds, and so do not reveal to us the naturi^ of 
reality, but rathcT its relation to our perceiving selves, 
our facult ies and our organs. Most of ‘he arguments 
advanced in support of this view ar(^ based on psy- 
chology, and though the psycholo'';y is good enough, 
the arguments are hardly conclusive. It is urged, for 
instance, that abstraction an4 generalization are sub- 
jective processes which enter into every act of knowl- 
edge, and essentially modify its content. Yet ab- 
straction is no^JMsm^ation. unless we assume that 
what we aro-«fwiidffing in tne abstract exists as such 
in the concrovfe — ^that is, exists not in connexion with 
and in mu^al dependence upon other things, but in 
"•isolation and independence u’st as we conceive it. 
v^r is generalization fa llo o^s. unless we assume. 


without proof, that the particulars to which our con- 
cept potentially applies actually exist. In a word, 
neither these nor any other of the subjective jxrocesses 
and forms of thought destroy the validity of knowl- 
edge, provided what is purely formal and subi(?ctive 
be distinguished, as it should be, from what pertains 
to objective content and refers to the real order of 
causes and purposes. 

A further argument is derived from the alleged 
relativity of sensation, whence in the Scholastic theory 
all knowledge is derived. The Quality of sensation, 
it is said, is determineil largely oy the character of 
our nervous system, and in particular by the end- 
organs of the different senses. It is at least equally 
probable, however, that the quality of sensation is 
determined by the stimulus; and in any ’case the ob- 
jection is beside the point, for we do not in judgment 
refer our sensation as such to the object, but rather 
as qualities, the nature of which wc do not know, 
though we do know that they differ from one another 
in varying degrees. Even granted then that sensa- 
tion is relative to our specialized organs of sense, it 
by no means follows that the knowledge which comes 
through sensation in any way involves subjective 
determination. Secondly,' sense-data do not give us 
merely qualitative differences, but also spatial forms 
and magnitudes, distance, motion, velocity, direction; 
and upon these data are based not only mathematics 
but also physical science, in so far as the latter is con- 
cerned with quantitative, in distinction from qualita- 
tive, variations. Thirdly, sensc-tlata, even if they 
be in part subjective, suppose as their condition an 
objective cause. Hence, a theory which explains 
sense-data satisfactorily assigns to them conditions 
wliich are no less real than the effects to which in part 
at least they give rise. Lastly, if knowh^dge really is 
relative in the sense above explained, though it may 
satisfy our practical, it can never satisfy our specula- 
tive strivings. The aim of speculative rewiarch is to 
know Reality as it is. But knowledge, if it be of ap- 
pearances only, is without real meaning and signifi- 
cance, and as conceived in an Idealism of the a priori 
t3rpe, also it would seem without, purpose. 

Experience as a System of Relations.-^U is 
commonly taught by neo-Kantians that relation is 
the Category of categories (cf. Henouvier, “Lc per- 
sonnalisnie”, pref. vi). Qualities arc but relations in 
disguise (Caird, “The Phil, of Kant”, 329; Green, Pro- 
legom.”, 20). Matter and motion “coiusist of” re- 
lations (Prolegom., 9). In fact Reality, as we know 
it, is nothing but a system of relations, for “the nature 
of mind is such that no knowledge can b(? acquired or 
expressed, and consequently no real existence con- 
ceived, except by means of relation and as a system 
of relations” (Renouvier, “Les dilemmos dc la 
metaph.”, 11). This form of Relativism may be 
callea objective to distinguish it from the Relativism 
which we have been discussing above, and with which, 
as a matter of fact, it is generally combined. Primar- 
^ it is a theory of the nature of knowledge, but with 
Green and others (e. g., Abel Rey,,“La th^orie de la 
physique”, VI, 27J who identify knowledge and 
reality, it is also a metaphysic. Such a view supposes 
a theory of the nature of Velation very different from 
that of the Scholastics. For .the latter relation is 
essentially a irp6j n an onto adj which implies 

(1) a subject to which it belongs, (2) a special some- 
thing in that subject on account of which it is pred- 
icated, and (3) a term, other than itself, to which it 
refers. A relation, in other words, as the moderns 
would put it, presupposes its “terms”. It is not a 
mysterious and invisible link which somehow joins 
up two aspects of a thing and makes them one. A 
relation may be mutual; but if so, there are really 
relations (e. g., paternity and sonship) belonging 
to different subjects, or, if to the same subject, arising 
• from diffei^nt fundamental True, in science as in 
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other matters, we may know a relation without being 
able to discover the nature of the entities it relates. 
We may know, for instance, that pressure and temper- 
ature vary proportionately in a given mass of gas of 
whiclirthe volume is kept constant, without knowing 
precisely and for certain the ultimate nature of either 
pressure or temperature. Nevertheless we do know 
something about them. We know that they exist, 
that they each have a certain nature, and that it is 
on account of this nature that the relation between 
them arises. We cannot know a relation, therefore, 
without knoAving something of the things which it 
relates, for a relation presupposes its “terms”. 
Hence the universe cannot consist of relations only, 
but must be composed of things in relation. 
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Leslie J. Walker. 

Relics. — ^The word reliat comes from the Latin 
reliquice (the counterpart of the Greek Xe/^am), 
which already before the propagation of Christianity 
was used in its modern sense, viz., of some object, 
notably part of the body or clothes, remainin |5 as a 
memorial of a departed saint. The veneration of 
relics, in fact, is to some extent a primitive instinct, 
and it is as.sociatcd with many other religious systems 
besides that of Christianity. At Athens the supposed 
remains of CEdipus and Theseus enjoyed an honour 
which it is very difficult to distinguish from a re- 
ligious cult (sec for all this Pfister, “Reliquienkult in 
Aitertum”, I, 1909), while Plutarch giv^ an account 
of the translation of the bodies of Demetrius (Demetr., 
lii) and Phocion (Phoc., xxxvii) which in many de- 
tails anticipates the Christian practice of the Middle 
Ages. The bones or ashes of iGsculapius at Epi- 
daurus, of Perdiccas 1 at Macedon, and even — if we 
may trust the statement of the Chronicon Paschale 
(Dindorf, p. 67) — of the Persian Zoroaster (Zara- 
thustra), were treated with the deepest veneration. 
As for the Far East, the famous story of the dis- 
tribution of the relics of Buddha, an incident which 
is believed to have taken place immediately after 
his death, seems to have found remarkable confirma- 
tion in certain modern archseological discoveries. 
(See “Journ. of R'. Asiatic Society”, 1909, pp. 1056 
sqq.). In any case the extreme development of 
rehc-worship amongst the Buddhists of every sect 
is a fact beyond dispute. 

I. Doctrine Regarding Relics. — ^The teaching 
of the Catholic Church with regard to the veneration 
of relics is summed up in a decree of the Council of 
Trent (Sess. XXV), which enjoins on bishops and 
other pastors to instruct their flocks that “the holy 
bodies of holy martyrs and of others now living with 
Christ — ^which bodies were the living members of 
Christ and *the temple of the Holy Ghost' (I Cor., 
vL 19) and which are by Him to be raised to etemsd 
life and to be glorified arc to be venerated by the faith- 
ful, for through these [bodies] many benefits are be- 
stowed by God on men, so that they who afi5rm that 


venera^Mf ^^D.d honjfur are not due to the relics of the 
saints, or thai^hesi^ and other sacred monupients are 
uselessly honou) 3d by the faithful, and that the places 
dedicated to thl\ memories of the saints are in vain 
visited with thl? view of obtaining their aid, are 
wholly to be cotidemifed, as the Church has already 
long since condemned, and also now condemns them.” 
Further, the council insists that “in the invocation of 
saints the veneration of relies and the sacred use of 
images, every superstition shall be 'removed and all 
filthy lucre abolished.” Again, “the visitation of 
relics must not be by any perverted into re veilings 
and drunkenness.” To secuce a propcT check upon 
abuses of this kind, “no new miracles arc to be 
acknowledged or new relics recognized unh\ss the 
bishop of the diocese has taken cognizance and ap- 
provoi thereof.” Moreover, the bishop, in all these 
matters, is directed to obtain accurate information, 
to take council with theologians and pious men, and 
in cases of doubt or exceptional difficulty to submit 
the matter to the sentence of the iiHitropolitaii and 
other bishops of the province, “yet so that nothing 
new, or that previously has not been usual in the 
Church, shall be resolved on, without h.aving first 
consulted the Holy See.” 

The justification of Catholic practice, which is 
indirectly suggost(3d here by the refenmee to the 
bodies of the saints lus formerly temples of the Holy 
Ghost and as destined hereafter to be eternally 
glorified, is further developed in the authoritative 
“Roman Catechism” drawn up at the instance of 
the same council. Recalling the marvels witnessed 
at the tombs of the inartyi*s, where “the blind and 
cripples are restored to health, the dead recalled to 
life, and demons expelled from the bo(li(;s of men”, 
the Catechism points out that th(ise are facts which 
“St. Ambrose and St. Augustine, most unexception- 
able witnes8t3s. declare in their writings that they 
have not merely heard and read about, iis many, did, 
but have seen with their own eyes”, (Ambrose, 
Epist. xxii, nn. 2 and 17; Augustine, Serin, eelxxxvi, 
c. v.; “De Civ. Dei”, xxii, 8, “Confess.”, ix, 7). 
And from thence, turning to Scriptural analogies, the 
compilers further argue: “If the clothes, the ker- 
chiefs (Acts, xix, 12), if the shadow of the saints " 
(Acts, V, 15), before they departed from this life, 
banished diseases and rcstonni strength, who will 
have the hardihood to deny that God wonderfully 
works the same by the sacred ashes, the bones, and 
other relics o'l the saints? This is the lesson 
have to learn from that dead body which, having b*ien 
accidentally let down into the sepulchre of Elishus, 
“when it had touched the bones of the Prophet, in- 
stantly came to life” (4 Kings, xiii, 21, and cf. 
Ecclus., xlviii, 14). We may add that this miracle 
as well as the veneration shown to the bones of Moses 
(See Ex., xiii, 19 and Jos., xxiv, 32) only gain ad- 
ditional force from their apparent contradiction to 
the ceremonial laws against dcfilomcnt, of which we 
read in Num., xix, 11-22. The influence of this 
Jewish shrinkihg from contact with the dead so far 
lingered on that it was found necessary in the “Apos- 
tobcal Constitutions” (vi, 30) to issue a strong warn- 
ing' against it and to argue in favour of the Cliristian 
cult of relics. 

According to the more common opinion of theolo- 
gians, relics are to be honoured — St. Thomas, in 
§umma, HI, Q. xxxviii, a. 6, does not seera to con- 
sider even the word ,'uiorare inappropriate — cultu 
diMe relalivtBf that is to say with a veneration which 
is not that of latria (divine worship) and which though 
directed primarily to the mtitL?!**! objects of the 
cult — i. e., the bones, ashes, garriii..it«' 'is*c. — does not 
rest in them, but looks beyond to the sai.njbs they com- 
memorate as to its formal term. H^auiKk, Katten- 
busch, and other nop-Cathelic writers hkve striven ■ 
to show that the iitterltnees of the Council of Tren/ 
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are in contradiction to wha\ theyi^r:*’^ to be the 
'Wery cautious” language oA tbjdrm^ieval Scholas- 
tics, and notably St. Thomas. J The latter urges 
that those who have an affeclon to any person 
hold in honour all that was ifttimately connected 
with him. Hence, while Ve loSe and venerate the 
saints who were so dear to God, we also venerate all 
that belonged to them, and particularly their bodies, 
which were once the temples of the Holy Spirit, and 
which are some day to be conformed to the glorious 
body of Jesus Christ. “Whence also”, adds St. 
Thomas^ “God fittingly does honour to such relics by 
performing miracles in their pre^nee [in earum 
’prmsentia]** It will be seen that this closely accords 
with the terms used by the Council of Trent and that 
the difference consists only in this, that the Council 
says per qtUB — “through which many benefits are 
bestowed on mankind” — while St. Thomas spea^ of 
miracles worked “in their presence”. But it is 
quite unnecessary to attacfi to the words per 
qtuB the idea of physical causality. We have no 
reason to suppose that the council meant more than 
that the relics of the saints were the occasion of God’s 
working miracles. When we read in the Acts of the 
Apostles, xix, 11, 12, “And God wrought by the hand 
of Paul more than common miracles. So that even 
there were brought from his body to the sick, hand- 
kerchiefs and aprons, and the diseases depart^ from 
them, and the wicked spirits went out from them”, 
there can be no inexactitude in saying that these 
a^o were the things by which {per quee) God wrought 
the cure. 

There is nothing, therefore, in Catholic teaching to 

E '‘'y the statement that the Church encourages 
in a magical virtue, or physical curative efficacy 
residing in the relic itself. It may be admitted that St. 
Cyril of Jerusalem (a. d. 347), and a few other patristic 
and medieval writers, apparently speak of some 
power inherent in the relic. For example, St. Cyril, 
after referring to the miracle wrought by the body 
of Eliscus, declares that the restoration to life of the 
corpse with which it was in contact took place “to 
show that even though the soul is not present a vir- 
tue resides in the body of the saints, because of the 
righteous soul which has for so many years tenanted 
it and used it as its minister”. And he adds, “I^et 
us not be foolishly incredulous as though the thing 
had not happened, for if handkerchiefs and aprons 
which are from without, touchi^ the body of the 
diseased, have raised up the sicX, how much more 
\ should the body itself of the Ppophet raise the dead?” 
^Cat., xviii, 16.) But this seems rather to belong 
to the personal view or manner of speech of St. 
Cyril. He regards the chrism after its consecration 
“as no longer simple ointment but the gift of Christ, 
and by the presence of His Godhead it causes in us 
the Holy Ghost” (Cat., xxi, 3); and, what is more 
striking, he also declares that the meats consecrated 
to idols, “though in their own nature plain and simple, 
become profane by the invocation of the evil spirit” 
(Cat., xix, 7) — ^all of which must Idhve us very ck)ubt- 
ful as to his real belief in any physical virtue in- 
herent in relics. Be this as it may, it is certain that 
Church, with regard to the veneration of relics, 
has denned nothing more than what was stated above. 
Neither has the Church ever pronounced that any 
particular relic, not even that commonly ■ venerat^ 
as the w(^d of the Cross, is authentic; but she- ap- 
proves of honomr being p§.id to those relics which with 
reasonable probability are believed to be genuine, 
and which are invest^ with due ecclesiastical sanc- 
^ons. • 

II. lUft^^ffisTORT. — ^Few points of faith can be 
more satisfactorily traced bacK to the earliest ages 
of Chribstjl^nity than the veneration of relics. The 
olassictil instance is#to be found in the letter written 
^ by the* inhabitants of §i ittyrna, about 156, describing 


the death of St. Polycarp. After he had been burnt 
at the stake, we are told that his faithful disciples 
wished to carry off his remains, but the Jews urginl 
the Roman officer to refuse his consent for fear that 
the Christians “would only abandon the Crucified 
One and begin to worship this man”. iJventually, 
however, as the Smyrnajans say, “we took up his 
bones, which are more valuable than jirecious stones 
and finer than refined gold, and laid them in a suitable 
place, where the Lord will permit us to gather our- 
selves together, as we are able, in gladness and joy, 
and to celebrate the birthday of his martyrdom.” 
This is the keynote which is echoed in a miillitude 
of similar passages found a little later in the patristic 
writers of both h]ast and West. Ilarnack’s toiu; in 
referring to this development is that of an unwilling 
witness overwhelmed by evidence which it is useless 
to resist. “Most offensive”, he writes, “was the 
worship of relics. It flourished to its greatesti ex- 
tent as early as the fourth century and no Church 
doctor of repute restricted it. All of them rather, 
even the Cappadocians, countenancerl it. The nu- 
merous miracles whitdi W'cre wrought by bones and 
relics secmwl to confirm their worship. The Church, 
therefore, would not give up the practice, although 
a violent attack was made upon it l>y a few cultured 
heathens and besides by the Manichajans” (Har- 
nack, “Hist, of Dog.”, tr., IV, 313). 

From the Catholic standpoint thcire was no ex- 
travagance or abuse in this cult as it was recommended, 
and indeed taken for granted, by writers like St. 
Augustine, St. Ambrose, St. Jerome, St. Gregory 
of Nyssa, St. Chrysostom, St. Gregory Nazianzen, 
and by all the other great doctors without exception. 
To give detailed references besides tliose already 
cited from the Roman Catecliism would be super- 
fluous. Suffice it to point out that the inferior and 
relative nature of the honour due to relics was always 
kept in view. Thus St. Jerome says (“ Ad Riparium ”, 
i, P. L., XXII, 907): “We do hot worship, we do 
not adore [non colimiiSy non adoramus]^ for fear that 
we should bow down to the e,n‘ature rather than to 
the Creator, but we venerate [honornmus] the relies 
of the martyrs in order the better to adore Him whoso 
martyrs they are.” And St. Cyril of Alexandria 
writes (“Adv. Julian.”, vi, P. G., LXXVl, S12): 
“We by no means consider the holy martyrs to be 
gods, nor arc we wont to bow down before them 
adoringly, but only relatively and reverentially 
[o^ XarpevTiKus dXXd ax^riKioi Kal rtfirrriKwi]” Per- 
haps no single writing supplies a more striking illus- 
tration of the importance attached to the venera- 
tion of relics in the Christian practice of the fourth 
century than the panegyric of the martyr St. Theo- 
dore by St. Gregory of Nyssa (P.G., XL VI, 735-48). 
Contrasting the horror prodiuicd by an ordinary 
corpse with the veneration paiil to the body of a 
saint, the preacher expatiates upon the adornment 
lavished upon the building winch had been erected 
over the martyr’s resting place, and he describes how 
the worshipper is led to approach the tomb “believing 
that to touch it*is itself a sanctification and a blessing, 
and if it be permitted to carry off any of the dust 
which has settled upon the martyr’s resting plac(‘, 
the dust is accounted as a great gift and the mould 
as a precious treasure. And as for touching the r(*lic.s 
themselves, if that should ever be our happiness, only 
those who have experienced it and who have had their 
wish gratified can know how much this is desirable 
and how worthy a recompense it is of aspiring prayer” 
(col. 740). 

This passage, like many others that might be 
quoted, dwells rather upon the sanctity of the martyr’s 
resting place and upon that of his mortal remains 
collected os a whole and honourably entombed. 
Neither is it quite easy to d(*termine the period at 
which J,he practice of venerating minute fragments of 
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bone or cloth, small parcels of dust^ etc., first became 
common. Wc can only say that it was widesprc^ad 
early in the fourth century, and that dated inscrip- 
tions ufxm blocks of stone, which were probably altar 
slabs, affo.^d evidence upon the point which is quite 
conclusive. One such, found of late years in North- 
ern Africa and now preserved in the Christian 
Museum of the Louvre, bears a list of the relics 
probably once cemented into a shallow circular 
cavity excavated in its surface. Omitting one or two 
words not adecpiatidy explained, the inscription runs: 
“A holy memorial [mc?/?ona mneta] of the wood of 
the Cross, of the land of Promise where Christ was 
born, the Apostles Peter and Paul, the names of the 
martyrs Datian, Donatian, Cyprian, Nemesianus, 
Citinus, and Victoria. In the year of the Province 
320 [i. c. A. D. 359] Benenatus and Pcquaria set this 
up (“ Corp. Inscr. Lat.”, VIII, n. 20600. Cf. Audol- 
lent in ** Melanges dVrchc'ol. ct d’hist.”,X, 397-5SS). 

We learn from St. Cyril of Jerusalem (before 350) 
that the wood of the Cross, discovered c. 318, was al- 
ready distributed throughout the world; and St. 
Gregory of Nyssa, in his sermons on the forty martyrs, 
after describing how their bodies were burned by 
command of the persecutors, explains that “their 
ashes anti all tliat the fire had spared have been so 
distributed throughout the world that almost every 
province has hatl its share of the blessing. I also 
myself have a portion of this holy gift and I have laid 
the bodies of my parents beside the relics of these 
warriors, that in the hour of the resurrection they 
may be awakened together with these highly privi- 
leged comrades ” (P. G., XLVI, 764). W'e have here 
also a hint of the explanation of the widespread prac- 
tice of seeking burial near the tombs of the martyrs. 
It seems to have been felt that when the souls of the 
blessed martjTs on the day of general resurrection 
were once more united to their bodies, they woultl 
be accompanied in t heir passage to heaven by those 
who lay around Ihi'in and that these last inight on 
their account find more ready acceptance with God. 

We may note* also that, w^hile this and other pass- 
ages suggest that no great repugnance was felt in 
the East to the division and dismemberment of the 
bodies of the saints, in the West, on the other hand, 
jiarticularly at Rome, tlie greatest respect was shown 
to the holy dead. The mere unwrapping or tou(;hing 
of the body of a martyr was considered to be a terribly 
perilous enterprise, which could only be set about by 
the holiest of ecch^siiistics, and that after prayer and 
fasting. This belief lasted until the late Middle 
Ages and is illustrated, for example, in the life of St. 
Hugh of Lincoln, who excited the surprise of his 
episcopal contemporaries by his audacity in examin- 
ing and translating relics which his colleagues dared 
not disturb. In the Theodosian Code the transla- 
tion, division, or dismemberment of the remains of 
martyrs was expressly forbidden (“Nemo martyrem 
distrahat”, Cod. Theod., IX, xvii, 7); and some- 
what later Gregory the Great seems in very emphatic 
terms to attest the continuance of the same tradi- 
tion. He professed himself sceptical' regarding the 
alleged “customs of the Greeks” of readily trans- 
ferring the bodies of martyrs from place to place, 
declaring that throughout the West any interference 
with these honoured remains was looked upon os a 
sacrilegious act and that numerous prodigies had 
struck terror into the hearts of even well-meaning 
men who had attempted anything of the sort. Hence, 
though it was the Empress Constantina herself who 
had asked him for the head or some portion of the 
body of St. Paul, he treated the request as an im- 
possible one, explaining that, to obtain the supply 
of relics needful in the consecration of churches, it 
was customary to lower into the Confession of the 
Apostles [as far as the second “cataract” — so we 
learn from a letter to Pope Hermisdas in 519 rPhiel, 


“Epist. gen.^r^i«.873) j ^a box containing portions of 
silk or cloth, knoi*j ojt: brandea^ and these brevdea, 
after lying for a tii> e in contact with the remains of 
the holy Apostles, i ere henceforth treated as relics. 
Gregory further offers to send Constantina some fil- 
ings from St. Peter’s chains'^ a form of present of which 
we find frequent mention in his correspondence (St. 
Gregory, “Epist.”, Mon. Germ. Hist., 1, 264-06). 

It is certain that long before this time an extended 
conception of the nature of a relic, such as this im- 
portant letter reveals, liad gradually grown up. Al- 
ready when Eusebius wu'otci (c. 325) such objects as 
the chair of St. James or the oil mtiltiiilied by Bishop 
Narcissus (Hist. Eccl., VII, xxxix, and VI, ix) 
were clearly venerat(*d as relics, and St. Augustine, 
in his “J>e Civil. Eci” (xxii, 8), gives numerous 
instances of miracles WTought hy soil from tlie Holy 
Land, flowers wliiiJi had touched a reliquary or had 
been laid upon a particular altar, oil from the lamps 
of the church of a martyr, oi- l)y other things not less 
remotely connected with the saints themsclvi's. 
Further, it is noteworthy that the Roman prejudice 
against translating and dividing seems onlj'' to have 
applied to tlie actual bodies of the martyrs reposing 
in their tombs. It is Bt. Gregory himself who en- 
riches a little cross, destined to hang round tin* neck os 
an encolpion, wdth filings both from St. Peter’s chains 
and from the gridiron of St. Laurence? (“Epist.”, 
Mon. Germ. Hist., I, 192). Before the year 350, St. 
Cyril of Jerusalem three? times ovta* informs us that 
the fragments of the? wood e)f the Crf)ss found by Lt. 
Helen had been distribute?el picce-nit'al and had fillcei 
the whole? world (Cat., iv, 10; x, 19; xiii, 4). This 
implies that We*stern jiilgrims felt no more im- 
propriety in receiving lliitii the h^astem bishops in 
giving. 

During the Merovingian and Carlovingian period* 
the cultus of relics ineTe'asod rathe r than diminishe'el. 
Grcgoiy of Tours abeainds in ste)rie's of tin? m.arvels'’ 
WTOUglit by them, as well as of the* practice's use'el in 
the?ir honour, some? of wdiich have l)cr‘n t hought to be? 
analogous tei the)sc of the? pagan “iucuhtitions” 
(De Glor. Couf., xx); neither does he omit te? mention 
tlu? frauds oeTasionally pe'riietrate’d by .seoundrels 
through motives of greed. Very significant, as 
Hauck (Kircheng(‘sch. l)cutschl., I 185) has noticed, 
is the prologue to tlie? te'xt eif the Salic. Laws, probably 
written by a contemporary of Gregory of T(»urs in 
the sixth ccnturj\ j,“That nation”, it sajs, “which 
has undoubtedly in battle shaken ofT the* hard yoke 
of the Romans, now That it ha.s been illumiuatcel 
through Baptism, has adorneel the bodie s of the holy- 
martyrs witli gold and precious stone’s, those same 
bodies which the Romans burnt wdth fire, and pierced 
with the sword, or threw to wild bea.sts to be torn 
to pieces.” In England we find from the first a 
strong tradition in tlie saiiic? sense deriveei from St. 
Gregory himself. Bode records (Hist. Eccl., 1, 
xxix) how the pope “forw^arde'd to Augustine all the 
things needful for^thc worship and service of the 
church, namely, sacreil vei?.scls, altar linen, church 
ornaments, priestly and cl(?rical v(?stments, relics 
of the iioly Apostles and martyrs and also many 
books”. I'ho Penitential ascribed to St. Theodore, 
Archbishop of Canterbur}'^, w hich certainly was known 
in England at an early dab*, declares that “the relics 
of the saints are to bo venerated”, and it adds, 
seemingly in connexion wdth the same idea, that “if 
possible .a candle is to bVim there every night” 
(Haddan and Stubbs, “Councils”, 111, 191). When 
we remember the candles which Jvjng Alfred con- 
stantly kept burning before his n?lics, tlio^authc?iiticity 
of this clause in Theodore’s Penitential seems the 
more probable. Again the relies of English saints, 
for example those of St. Cuthbert and St. Oswald, 
soon became famous, while^in the case of the, latter 
we hear of them all over the coaJj ^ . M r . Plummer 
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(Bede, 11, 159-61) has made a silort them and 
shows thlit they must have been xraraported into the 
remotest part of Germany. After tie Second Coun- 
cil of Niciea, in 787, had insisted wiwi special urgency 
that relics were to be used rfn thA consecration of 
churches, aufl tiiat the omission way to be supplied 
if any cnurcii luul been consecrated without them, 
the English Council of Celchyth (probably Chelsea) 
commanded tliafc relics were to be used, and in default 
of them the Blessed Eucharist. But the develop- 
ments of the veneration of relics in the Middle Ages 
were far too vast to be pursued further. Not a few 
of the most famous of the early medieval inscriptions 
are connected with the same matter. It must suffice 
to mention the famous Clematius inscription at 
Cologne, recording the translation of the remains of 
tlie so-called Eleven Thousand Virgins (see Kraiu, 
“Inscrip. d. llhcinlande ”, no. 294. and, for a dis- 
cussion of the legend, the admirable essay on the 
subject by Cardinal Wiseman). 

III. Abuses. — Naturally it was impossible for 
popular enthusiasm to be roused to so high a pitch 
m a matter which easily lent itself to error, fraud, 
and greed of gain, without at least the occasional 
occurrence of many grave abuses. As early as the 
end of the fourth century, St. Augustine, denouncing 
certain impostors wandering about in the habit of 
monks, describes them as making profit by the sale 
of spurious relics (”De op. monach.”, xxviii, and cf. 
Isidore, “De. div. off.”, li, 16). In the Theodosian 
Code^he sale of relics is forbidden (^‘Nemo mart 3 rrem 
mercetur”, VII, ix, 17), but numerous stories, of 
which it would be easy to collect a long series, be- 
ginning with the writings of St. Gregory the Great 
and St. Gregory of Tours, prove to us that many 
unprincipled persons found a means of enriching 
themselves by a sort of tnide in these objects of 
devotion, tlie majority of which no doubt were 
ffauUulent. At the beginning of the ninth century, 
as M. Jean (..luiraud had shown (Melanges G. B. df; 
Rossi, 7)1-95), the exportation of the bodies of martyrs 
from Rome had assumed the dimensions of a regular 
coniinerro, and a c(;rtain deacon, Deusdona, acquired 
an uiKM viable notoriety in these transactions (see 
Mon. Germ. Hist.: Script., XV, yKis-sira), What was 
perhaps in the long run hardly less disastrous than 
fraud or aval ice was the keen rivaliy between re- 
ligious centres, and the eager credulity fostered by 
the desire to be known as the possessors of some un- 
usually startling relic. We learr^ from Cassian, in 
the fifth century, that there were monks who seized 
upoh certain martyrs’ bodies by force of arms, defy- 
ing the authority of the bishops, and this was a story 
which we find many times repeated in the Western 
chronicles of a later date. 

In such an atmosphere of lawlessness doubtful 
relics came to abound. There was always a disposi- 
tion to regard any human remains accidentally dis- 
covered near a church or in tlie catacombs as the 
^ body of a martyr. Hence, thought men like St. 
Athanasius and St. Martin of Tours set a good 
example of caution in such cases, it is to be fetued 
that in the majority of instances only a very nariow 
interval of time intervened between the suggestion 
that a particular object might be, or ought to be, 
-^-an important relic, and the conviction that tradition 
attested^it actually to be such. There is no reason 
in most cases for supposing the existence of deliberate 
fraud. The persuasion that % benevolent Providence 
was likely to send the most precious pignora sanc- 
torum to deserving cl^pnts, the practice already no- 
ticed'of attributing the same sanctity to objects which 
mkSSil touched the shrine as attached to the contents 
of the shrine itself, the custom of meting facsimiles 
and imitfttioni, a custom which persists to our own 
^ay in thl replicas of** the Vatican statqte of St. 
rV-er or Jf the Grotto of Lourdes —all these are 
^ 47 


causes adequate to account for th<? multitude of un 
questionably spurious relics with wliicli the treasuries 
of great medieval churches were crowded. In the 
case of the Nails with which Jesus Christ was cruci- 
fied, we can point to definite instanc(*s in whiJIi that 
which was at first venerated as having touched the 
original came later to be honoured as the original 
itself. Join to this the large license given lo the oc- 
casional unscrupulous rogue in an age not only ut- 
terly uncritical but often curiously morbid in its 
realism, and it becomes easy to understand tin* mul- 
tiplicity and extravagance of the entries in the r(di (5 
inventories of Rome and other countries. 

On the other hand it must not be supposed that, 
nothing was done by ecclesiastical authority to sc(*ui(> 
the faithful against deception. Such tests wcTf* 
applied as the historical and antiquarian science of 
that day was capable of devising. Very oft('n, 
however, this test took the form of an appeal to 
some miraculous sanction, as in the well-known story 
repeated by St. Ambrose, according to which, when 
doubt arose which of the three crosses discovered by 
St. Helena was that of Christ, the healing of a sick 
man by one of them dispelled all further hesitation. 
Similarly Egbert, Bishop of TricT, in 979, doubting 
as to the authenticity of what purported to be the 
body of St. Celsus, “lest any suspicion of the sanctity 
of the holy relics should arise, iluring Mass, after the 
offertory had been sung, threw a joint of the finger of 
St. Celsus wrapped in a cloth into a thurible full of 
burning coals, which remained unhurt and untouched 
by the fire the whole time of the Canon” (Mabillon, 
“Acta SS. Ord. Ben.”, Ill, 658). The decrees of 
synods upon this subject are generally practical and 
sensible, as when, for example, Bishop Quivil of 
Exeter, in 1287, after recalling the prohibition of the 
General Council of Lyons against venerating re- 
cently-found rcdics unless they were first of all ap- 
proved by the Roman Pontiff, adds: “We command 
the above prohibition to be carefully observed by all, 
and decree that no person shall expose relics for sale, 
and that neither stones, nor fountains, trees, wood, 
or garments shall in any way be venerated on account 
of dreams or on fictitious grounds.” So, again, the 
whole procedure before Clement VII (the Antipope) 
in 1359, recently brought to light by Canon Chevalier, 
in connexion with the alleged Holy Shroud of Urey, 
proves that some check at least was exercised upon 
the excesses of the unscrupulous or the mercenary. 

Nevertheless it remains true that many of the more 
ancient relics duly exhibited for veneration in the 
^eat sanctuaries of Christendom or even at Rome 
itself must now be pronounct*d to be either certainly 
spurious or open to grave suspicion. To take one 
example of the latter class, the boards of the Crib 
{Prosscepe ) — a name w'hich for much more than a 
thousand years has been associated, :ivS now, w'ith the 
basilica of Santa Maria Maggiore — can only be con- 
sidered to be of dc ibtful authenticity. In his mono- 
graph “Le meroqrie Liberiaiie dell’ Infanzia di N. 
S. Gesh Cristo” tjiome, 1894), “Mgr. Cozza Luzi 
frankly avows that all positive evidence for the ati- 
thenticity of the relics of the Crib etc., is wanting 
before the eleventh century. Strangely enough, an 
inscription in Greek uncials of the eighth century 
is found on one of the boards, the inscription having 
nothing tx) do with the Crib but being apparently 
concerned with some commercial transaction. It is 
hard to explain its presence on the supposition that 
the relic is authentic. Similar difficulties migh.t be 
urged against the supposed “column of the flagella- 
tion” venerated at Rome in the Church of Santa 
Prassede (see “Dublin Review”, Jan., 1905, 115) and 
against many other famous reljcs. 

Still, it would be presumptirnis in such cases to 
blame the action of ecclesiixsticrivl authority in per- 
mitting the continuance of a cult which extends* back 
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into remote antiquity. On the one hand no one is 
constrained to pay homage to the relic, and sup- 
posing it to be in fact spurious, no dishonour is done 
to G(^ by the continuance of an error which has been 
handed down in perfect good faith for many cen- 
turies. On the other hand the practical difficulty 
of pronouncing a final verdict upon the authenticity 
of these and similar relics must be patent to all. 
Each investigation would be an affair of much time 
and expense, while new discoveries might at any 
moment reverse the conclusions arrived at. Further, 
devotions of ancient date deeply rooted in the heart 
of the peasantry cannot be swept away without some 
measure of scandal and popular disturbance. To 
create this sensation seems unwise unless the proof 
of spuriousness is so overwhelming! as to amount to 
certainty. Hence there is justification for the 
practice of the Holy See in allowing the cult of cer- 
tain doubtful ancient relics to continue. Mean- 
while, much has been done by quietly allowing many 
items in some of the most famous collections of 
relics to drop out of sight or by gradually omitting 
much of the solemnity which formerly surrounded the 
exposition of these doubtful treasures. Many of the 
inventories of the great collections of Rome, or of 
Aachen, Ck)logne, N^les, Salzburg, Antwerp, Con- 
stantinople, of the Saintc ChapeTle at Paris etc., 
have been published. For illustration’s sake ref- 
erence may be made to the Count de Riant’s work 
“Exuvise Constantinopolitanse” or to the many 
documents printed by Mgr Barbier de Montault 
refigirding Rome, particularly in vol. VII of his 
“USuvres completes”. In most of these ancient in- 
ventories, the extravagance and utter improbability 
of many of the entries can not escape the most un- 
critical. Moreover, though some sort of verification 
seems often to be traceable even in Merovingian 
times, still the so-called authentications which have 
been printed of this early date (seventh century) are 
of a most primitive kind. They consist in fact of 
mere labels, strips of parchment with just the name 
of the relic to which each strip was attached, bar- 
barously written in Latin. For example “Hie sunt 
rcliquas sancti Victuriepiscopi, Festivitate Kalendis 
Septembris”, “Hie sunt patrocina sancti Petri et 
Paullo Roma civio ”, etc. (See Dclisle, “Melanges de 
r6cole frangaise de Rome,” IV, 1-8.) 

It would probably be true to say that in no part of 
the world was the veneration of relics carried to 
greater lengths, with no doubt pro]X)rtionate danger 
of abuse, than among Celtic peoples. The honour 
paid to the handbells of such saints as St. Patrick, 
St. Senan, and St. Mura, the strange adventures of 
sacred remains carried about with them in their 
wanderings by the Armorican people under stress of 
invasion by Teutons and Northmen, the prominence 
given to the taking of oaths upon relics in the various 
Welsh codes founded upon the laws of Howell the 
Good, the expedients, used for gaining possession of 
these treasures, and the numej^us accounts of 
translations and nfiraclcs, all helft to^illustrate the im- 
portance of this aspect of the ecclesiastical life of the 
Celtic races. 

IV. Translations. — At the same time the solem- 
nity attached to translations was by no means a 
peculiarity of the Celts. The story of the transla- 
tion of St. Cuthb^t’s remains is almost as marvel- 
lous as any in Celtic hagiography. The forms observed 
of all-night vigils, and the carrying of the precious 
remains in “feretories” of gold or silver, over- 
shadowed with silken canopies and surrounded with 
lights and incense, extended to every part of Chris- 
tendom during the Middle Ages. Indeed this kind 
of solemn translation (elevatio corpor^) was treated 
as the outward recognition of heroic sanctity, the 
equivalent of canoWiation, in the period before the 
Holy See reserved to itself the passing of a final 


judgment tbf merits of deceased servants of 

God, and on ie dther hand in the earlier forms of 
canonization B\ 11s it was customary to add a clause 
directing that tl remains of those whose sanctity was 
thus proclaimc fby t^p head of the Church should be 
“elevated”, translated, to some shrine above 
ground where fitting honour could be paid them. 

This was not always canied at once. Thus St. 
Hugh of Lincoln, who died in 1200^ was canonized in 
1220, but it was not until 1280 that his remains were 
translated to the beautiful “Angel Choir” which had 
been constructed expressly to receive them. This 
translation is noteworthy fiot only because King 
Edward I himself helped to carry the bier, but be- 
cause it provides a typical example of the separation 
of the head and body of the saint which was a pecu- 
liar feature of so many English translations. The 
earliest example of this separation was probably that 
of St. Edwin, king and martyy but we have also the 
cases of St. Oswald, St. Chad, St. Richard of Chiches- 
ter (translated in 1276), and St. William of York 
(translated 1284). It is probable that the ceremonial 
observed in these solemn translations closely imi- 
tated that used in the enshrining of the relics in the 
aemderum of the altar at the consecration of a church, 
while this in turn, as Mgr Duchesne has shown, is 
nothing but the development of the primitive burial 
service, the martyr or saint being laid to rest in the 
church dedicated to his honour. But the carrying 
of relics is not peculiar to the procession which takes 
place at the d^cation of a church. Their ^Inesence 
IS recognized as a fitting adjunct to the solemnities 
of almost every kind of procession^ except perhaps 
those of the Blessed Sacrament, and m medieval times 
no exoration was made even for these latter. 

IV. naAT or Rblicb. — It has long been customary, 
especially in churches which possessed large rallec- 
tions of relics, to keep one general feast in 
commemoration of all the saints whose meiriorrals 
are there preserved. An Office and Mass for this 
purpose will be found in the Roman Missal and 
Breviary, and though they occur only in the supple- 
ment Pro aliquibtia locia and are not oblij^atory upon 
the Church at large, still this celebration is now.— 
kept almost universally. The office is generally 
assigned to the fourth Sunday in October. In Eng- 
lafnd before the Reformation,, as we may learn from 
a rubric in the Sarum Breviary, the Featum Reli- 
quiarum was tcelebrated on the Sunday after the 
feast of the Translation of St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury (7 July), and it was to be kept as a greater ■ 
double “wherever relics are preserved or where the 
bodies of dead persons are buried, for although Holy 
Church and her ministers observe no solemnities in 
their honour, the glory they enjoy with God is known 
to Him alone”. 

Stralkk in Real-Bncyclopadie d, christ AltertUmer (Freibure, 
1880); Barbier de Montault, (Euvrea, VIII (Paris, 180.3), 
126-309; Beihhel, Verehrurig der Heiligenund ihrer RelxQuien in 
Deutschland (2 voJs., Freiburg, 1800-1892); Siebbrt, BeHr&getur 
xerrefarmaiorisrhen Heiliaen- und Religuienverehrung (Freiburg, 
1907); Mioni, fi culto delle reliquie (Turin, 1908); Riant and 
MZly, Exuvint Constaniino-plitanas (Geneva, 1876); Gdiraud, 
Commerce des reliques in Melanges de Rossi (Romo, 1892); 
BeUbdict XIV. De servorum Dei healificatione et eanonizatume, 

IV, Pt. 2; PriBTBR, Der ReliquienkuU im AUertum (Lcii)Big, 
1009); Scudamore in Diet. Christ. Antiq. To give indications 
of the many mononaphs wiiicli liave been devoted to particular 
relics, such as the Holy Shroud of Turin, the Holy Coat of Trier, 
the relics of the Passion, the Chemises de la Vierge etc., would be 
impossible here. • 

^ Herbert Thurston. 

^ligion. — I. Derivation, Analysis, and Def- 
inition. — ^TTie derivation of t^e word “religion” has 
l^n a matter of dispute from ancient rimes. \ Not 
even to-day is it a closed (question. Cicero, inlii** . 
“De natura deorum”, II, xxviii, derives religion from 
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this view. But as religion ii-f^au ele 
long antedating the time of (pmfr^ 
supposed in this explanation, we ^ 
for its etymolo^. A far more lil 
that suits the idea of religion in it 
is that mven by Lactantias, inl^ 
tutes”, IV, xxviii. He derives religion from religare 
(to bind) : “ We are tied to God and bound to Him 
[religaii] by the bond of piety, and it is from this, and 
not, as Cicero holds, from careful consideration 
[relegendo], that religion has received its name.” The 
objection that religio could not be derived from 
religare^ a verb of thn first conjugation, is not of great 
weight, when we call to mind that ojyinio comes from 
opinarif and reheUio from rebeUare, St. Augustine, in 
his “City of God”, X, iii, derives religio from religere 
in the sense of recovering: “having lost God through 
neglect [negligentes]^ we recover Him [religentes] and 
are drawn to Him.” This explanation, implying the 
notion of the Redemption, is not suited to the prima^ 
idea of religion. St. Augustine himself was not satis- 
fied with it, for in his “Retr^tions”, I, xiii, he aban- 
doned it in favour of the derivation given by Lactan- 
tius. He empl(ws the latter meaning in his treatise 
“On the True Religion”, where he says: ‘Religion 
binds us [religat] to the one Almighty God.”, St. 
Thomas, in his “Summa”, II-II, Q. Ixxxi, a. 1, gives 
all three derivations without pronouncing in favour of 
any. The correct one seems to be that offered by Lac- 
tantius. Religion in its simplest form implies the no- 
tio'i of being bound to God; the same notion is upper- 
most in the word religion in its most specific sense, as 
applied to the life of poverty, chastity, and obedience, 
to wUch individuals voluntarily bind themselves by 
vows more or less solemn. Hence those who are thus 
bound are known as reli^ous. 

vReli^on, broadly speaking, means the voluntary 
subjection of oneself to God. It exists in its highest 
, perfection in heaven, where the angels and saints 
love, praise, and adore God, and live in absolute con- 
formity to His holy will. It does not exist at all in 
hell, whore the subordination of rational creatures to 
their Creator is one not of free will, but of physical 
necessity. On earth it is practically coe.\tensive with 
the human race, though, wJierc it has not been ele- 
vated to the supernatural plane through Divine revela- 
tion, it labours under st^rious defects. It is with reli- 
gion as jiffecting the life of man on earth that this 
ai-ticle deals. The analysis of the idea of religion 
shows that it is very complex, ailti rest« on several 
fundamental conceptions. It itnplies first of all the 
recognition of a Divine personality in and behind the 
forces of nature, the Lord and Ruler of the world, God. 
In the highest religions, this suTiernatural Being is 
conceived as a spirit, one and indivisible, everywhere 
present in nature^ but di.stinct from it. In the lower 
religions, the various phenomena of nature are asso- 
ciated with a number of distinct personalities, though 
it is rare that among these numerous nature-deities 
one is not honoured as supreme. Ethical qualities, 
corresponding to the prevailing etiifcal standards, are 
attributed by the different peoples to their respective 
deities. ^ 

In every form of religion is implied the conviction 
that tlie mysterious, supernatural Being (or beings) 
has control over the lives and destinies of men. Es- 
pecially in lower grades of culture, where the nature 
and utilization of physical laws is but feebly under- 
stood, man feels in many jvays his helplessness in the 
presence of the forces of nature: it is the 'Divine 
Being that controls them; He it is that can direct 
them for man's wcifl or woe. There thus* arises in the 
' natural order a sense of dependence on the Deity, a 
deeply felt need of Divine help. This lies at the basis 
of religion.# Still it is not the recognition of dependence 
on Goeflthat constitvites the very essence of religion, 
mdisp^able us it is. The damned recognize ih«>ir 


dependence on God, but, being without hope of 
Divine help, are turned from, rather than towards, 
Him. Coupled with the sense of need is the persuasion 
on the part of man that he can bring himself into 
friendly, beneficent communion with the Deity or 
deities on whom he feels he depends. He is & creature 
of hope. Feeling his helplessness and ne(^d of Divine 
assistance, pressed down, perhaps, by sickness, loss, 
and defeat, recognizing that in friendly communion 
with the Deity he can find aid, peace, and happiiuiss, 
he is led voluntarily to perforni certain acts of homage 
meant to bring about this desirwl result. What man 
aims at in religion is communion with the Deity, in 
which he hopes to attain his hapiikiess and perfection. 
This perfection is but crudely conceived in low(‘r reli- 
gions. Conformity to the recognized moral standard, 
which is generally low, is not wholly neglected, but it is 
less an object of solicitude than material wclf are. The 
sum of happiness looked for is prosperity in tlu^ 
present life and a continuation of the same bodily 
comforts in the life to come. In the higher religions, 
the perfection sought in religion becomes more in- 
timately associated with moral goodness. In Chris- 
tianity, the highest of religions, communion with God 
implies spiritual perfection of the highest possible 
kind, the participation in the supernatural life of grace 
as the children of God. This spiritual perfection, 
bringing with it perfect happiness, is realized in part 
at least in the present life of pain and disappointment, 
but is to be found fully attained in the life to come. 
The desire of happiness and perfection is not the only 
motive that prompts man to do homage to God. In 
the higher religions there is also the sense of duty 
arising from the recognition of God’s sovereignty, and 
consequently of His strict right to the subjection and 
worship of man. To this must also be added the love 
of Goa for His own sake, inasmuch as He is the in- 
finitely perfect Being^ in whom truth, beauty, and 
goodness are realized in their highest possible degree. 
While the prevailing motive in all lower religions is 
one of self-interest, the desire of happiness, it gener- 
ally implies to some extent an affectionate as well as 
reverent attitude towards the deities that are the 
object of worship. 

From what has been said it is plain that the concept 
of deity required for religion is that of a free personal- 
ity. The error of mistaking many nature-deities for 
the one true God vitiates, but docs not destroy, reli- 
gion. But religion eetises to exist where, as in Pan- 
theism, the deity is pronounced to be devoid of all 
consciousness. A deity without personality is no more 
capable of awakening the sense of religion in the heart 
of man than is the all-pervading ether or the universal 
force of gravitation. Religion is c.ssentially a personal 
relation, the relation of the subject and creature, man, 
to his Lord Jind Creator, God. Religion may thus bo 
defined as the voluntary subjection of one.solf to God, 
that is to the free, .supernatural Being (or beings) on 
whom man is conscious of bfjmg dependent, of whoso 
powerful help he feels tji^l need,^ and in whom he 
recognizes thiwsourcc oWiis perfection and happine.ss. 
It is a voluntar>Hurning to GoS. In the last analy.sis 
it is an act of the will. In other words it is a virtue, 
since it is an act of the will inclining man to ob.serv<^ 
tlio right order, .springing from his dependence on 
God. Hence St. Thomas (II-Il, Q. Ixxxi, a. 1) defines 
religion as “ virtus per quam homines Deo debitum 
cultum et revercntiain exhibent” (the virtue which 
prompts man to render to God the worship an^ rever- 
ence that is His by right). The end of religion is filial 
communion with God, in which we honour and reveres 
Him as our supreme Lord, love Him as our Father, 
and find in that reverent service of filial love our true 
perfection and ha^mincss. Bliss-giving communion 
with the sovereign Deity is,v a.s hjis been i)ointed out, 
the end of all religions. Primitive Buddhi.sm (q. v.), 
with its aim to secure iincoiHKuoiw repos(* (Nirvana) 
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through p(jr«oniil effort iudejieiulcntly of Divine aid, 
seeius to be an exception, liut even in primitive 
Buddhism communion with the ^ods of India wsus 
retained as an clement of lay belief and aspira,tion, 
and it \^s only by substituting the ideal of Divine 
(‘Oiiiiiiunion for that of Nirvana that Buddhism became 
a popular religion. 

Thus, in its strictest sense, religion on its sub- 
j(jctive side is the disposition to acknowledge our 
dependence on God, and on the objective side it is 
the voluntary acknowledgement of that dependence 
through acts of liomage. It calls into play not 
simply the will, but the intellect, the imagination, 
and the emotions. Without the conception of per- 
sonal deity, religion would not exist. The recogni- 
tion of the unseen world stirs the imagination. The 
emotions, too, are called into exercise. The need of 
Divine help gives rise to the lon^ng for communion 
with God. The recognized possibility of attaining 
this end engenders hope. The consciousness of 
acquired friendship with a protector so good and 
powerful excites joy. The ootaining of benefits in 
answer to prayer prompts to thankfulness. The 
immensity of God^s power and wisdom calls up feel- 
ings of awe. The consciousness of having offended 
and estranged Him, and of thus deserving punish- 
ment, leads to fear and sorrow and the desire of 
reconciliation. Crowning all is the emotion of love 
springing from the contemplation of God’s wonderful 
goodness and excellence. Hence we see how wide 
of the mark arc the attempts to limit religion to the 
exercise of a particular faculty, or to identify it with 
ritual or with ethical conduct. Religion is not 
adequatel3r described as ^Hhe knowledge acquired 
by the finite spirit of its essence as absolute ^irit” 
(Hegel), nor as ‘Hhe perception of the infinite” 
(Max Muller), nor as ^*a cfetermination of man’s 
feeling of absolute dependence” (Schleiermacher), 
nor as “the recognition of all our duties as divine 
commands” (Kant), nor as “morality touched by 
emotion” (Mathew Arnold), nor as “the earnest direc- 
tion of the emotions and desires towards an ideal object 
recognized as of the highest excellence and as rightly 
paramount over selfish objects of desire” (J. S. Mill). 
These definitions, in so far as they arc true, are only 
partial characterizations of religion. 

Religion answers to a deeply felt need in the heart 
of man. Above the needs of the individual are the 
needs of the family, and higher still are the needs of 
the clan and people. On the welfare of the people 
depends that of the individual. Hence we find that 
religion in its outward worship is to a large extent 
a social function. The chief rites are public rites, 
performed in the name, and for the benefit, of the 
whole community. It is by social action that re- 
ligious worship is maintained and preserved. Only 
in the society of one’s fellow-men does one develop 
one’s mental and mor^ faculties, and acquire re- 
ligion. Religion is distinguished into natural and 
supernatural. Bv natural religion is meant the sub- 
jection of oneself tocGod, based oi^‘lSuch knowledge 
of God and of man’s moral and religious duties as the 
human mind can acquire by its own unaided powers. 
It does not, however, exclude thcophanies and Divine 
revelations made with the view to confirm religion 
in the natural order. Supernatural religion implies 
a supernatural end, gratuitouslv bestowed on man, 
namely a lively union with God through sanctifying 
grace,* begun and imperfectly attained here, but 
completed in heaven, where the beatific vision of 
God will be its eternal reward. It also implies a 
special Divine revelation, through which man comes 
to know this end as well as the Divinely ^pointed 
means for its attainment. Subjection of oneself 
to God, based on this knowledge of faith and kept 
fruitful by grace, is qiipematural religion. 

II. Subjective RafiuoiON. — Religion on cits sub- 


jective side ^.^ss(Mil/aliy, but not exclusively, an 
affair of the wnC| thr will to acknowledge by acts 
of homage man’s jlependcnce on God. We have al- 
ready seen that we imagination and the emotions 
are important f adders in subjective religion. The 
emotions, elicitedrby th@ recognition of dependence 
on God and the deeply felt need of Divine help, 
give greater efficacy to the deliberate exercise of the 
virtue of religion. It is worthy of note that the 
emotions awakened by the religioujf consciousness 
are such as make for a healthy optimism. The pre- 
dominant tones of religion are those of hope, joy, 
confidence, love, patience, humility, the puipose of 
amendment, and aspiration towards high ideals. 

All these are the natural accompaniments of the 
persuasion that through religion man is living in 
friendly^communion with God. The view that fear 
is in most instances the spring cf religious action is 
untenable. 

In subjective religion several virtues must be in- 
cluded, most of them being of an emotional character. 
The proper exercise of the virtue of religion involves 
three co-operant virtues having God as their direct 
object, and hence known as the “theological virtues”. 
First there is faith. Strictly speaking, faitli as a 
virtue is the reverent disposition to submit the human 
mind to the Divine, to accept on Divine authority 
what has been revealed by God. In the wide sense, 
as applying to all religions, it is the pious acceptance 
of the fundamental notions of Deity and of man’s 
relation to Deity contained in the religious traditions 
of the community. In practically all religions there 
is an exercise of authoritative teaching in r<»gard tf» 
the intellectual basis of religion, the things to b.* 
believed. These things individuals do not acquire 
independently, through direct intuition or discursive 
reasoning. 'They come to know them from tiie 
teaching of parents and elders, and from the ob- 
servance of sacred rites and customs. They take* 
these teachings on authority, made venerable by 
immemorial usage, so that to reject them would be 
reprobated as an act of impiety. Thus, while man 
has the capacity to arrive at a knowledge of the fun- 
damentals of religion by the independent exercise 
of his reason, he regularly comes to know them 
through the authoritative teaching of his elders. 
Faith of this kind is practically an indispensable 
basis of religion. In the supernatural order, faith 
is absolutely indj^cnsable. If man has been raised 
to a special supernatural end, it is only by revelation 
that he can come to ^now that end and the Divinely 
appointed means for its attainment. Such a revela- 
tion necessarily implies faith. For the exercise of 
the virtue of religion hope is absolutely indispensable. 
Hope is the expectation of securing and maintaining 
bliss-bringing communion with the Deity. In the 
natural order it rests on the conception of Deity as 
a morally ^od personality, inviting confidence. It 
is also sustained by the recognized instances of Divine 
providence. In J^he Christian religion hope is raised 
to the supernatural plane, being based on the promises 
of God made known thi-ough the revelation of Christ. 
The s^sence of hope paralyzes the virtue of religion. 

For this reason the damned arc no longer capable of 
religion. Thirdly, the love of God for His own sake 
is a concomitant of the virtue of religion, being 
needed for its perfection. In some lower forms of 
religion, it is largely, if not wholly, absent.* The 
Deity ,is honoured chieflj^ for the sake of personal 
advantage. Still, in perhaps the majority of re- 
ligions, at Ifast the beginnings o^ a filial affection for 
the Deity are felt. Such affection seems to be im- 
plied in generous offerings and in expressions of^** 
thankfulness so common in religious rites. Closely 
associated with the virtues of nope and love, and 
hence intimately connected with religion as f xercised / 
man in his frailty, is the virtue of rej^tance. 
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With all his zeal for relipioHi ma^is constantly by a larger knowledge of God and of His purpoBcs in 
losing into offences against t^' Deity. These regard to man. God, having destined man tor filial 
offences, whether ritual or mora^ deliberate or in- communion with Himself in the life of grace, has 
voluntary, present themselves as* obstacles more or through the Incarnation and Redemption of Christ 
less fatal to the bliss-brinmng cCmmunion with the brought within the reach of man the truths j,nd prac- 
Deity which is the end ol reli^n. The fear of tices needed for the attainment of this end. Thus, in 
forfeiting the good will and help of the Deity, and of Christianity the things to be believed and the things 
incurring His punishment, gives rise to regret, which to be done in order to obtain salvation have the guar- 
in higher religions is made more meritorious by the antec of Divine authority. Right belief is thus cssen- 
sorrow felt for having offended so good a God. tial to religion, if man is to do justice to his moral and 
Hence the offender is prompted to acknowledge his religious duties and thereby secure his perfection. The 
fault and to seek reconciliation, so as to restore to its popular cry of to-day for religion without dogma 
integrity the ruptur»sd union of friendship with God. comes from the failure to recognize the supreme im- 
III. Objective Religion. — Objective religion com- portance of right belief. The dogmatic teachings of 
prises the acts of homage that arc the effects of sub- Christianity, supplementing and perfecting the in- 
jective religion, and also the various phenomena tellectual basis of natural religion, arc not to be looked 
which are viewed as the manifestations of good will on as a mere scries of intellectual puzzles. They have 
by the Deity. We may distinguish in objective re- a practical purpose. They serve to enlighten man 
ligion a speculative and a practical part. on the whole range of his religious and ethical duties, 

A. Speculative , — The speculative part embraces on the proper fullilment of wliich depends his super- 
the intellectual basis of religion, those concepts of natural perfection. Closely allied with the data of 
God and man, and of man's relation to God, which revelation are the attempts to determine their mutual 
arc the object of faith, whether natural or super- relations, to explain them as far as possible in terms 
natural. Of vital importance to right religion arc of sound science and philosophy, and to draw from 
correct views concerning the existence of a personal them their legitimate deductions. Out of this field of 
God, Divine providence and retribution, the im- religious study hjis arisen the science of theology, 
mortality of the soul, free will, and moral respon- Corresponding with this in function, but the very oi> 
sibility. Hence the need is recognized of firmly positc of it in worth, is the mythology of pagan reli- 
establisliing the grounds of theistic belief, and of gions. Mythology is the product partly of the ten- 
refuting the errors that weaken or destroy the virtue dency of the human mind to realize and partly of 
of Peligion. Polytheism vitiates religion, in so far man's attempts to account for the origins of such 
jis it confounds tlie one true God with a number of factors in life as fire, disctise, death, and to explain 
fictitious beings, and distributes among these the the succession of natural phenomena in an age of 
reverent service that belongs to God alone. Re- ignorance when a fanciful personification of nature's 
ligion is absolutely quenched in Atheism^ which tries forces occupied the place of scientific knowledge, 
to substitute for the personal Deity blind physical Hence arose the mythical stories of the gods both 
fol’ces. Equally destructive is Pantheism, which great and small, many of which in later generations 
views all things as emanations of an imjiersonal, un- gave scandal because of their absurdity and irnmoral- 
(^<fnscious world-ground. Agnosticism, in declaring ity. Mythology, being born of ignorance and un- 
that we have not sufficient grounds for asserting the bridled fancy, has no legitimate place in sound reli- 
existcnce of God, also makes religion impossible, gious belief. 

Scarcely less fatal is Deism, which, putting God far B. Practical , — ^The practical, part comprises (1) 
from the visible world, denies Divine providence and the acts of homage whereby man acknowledges God's 
the efficacy of prayer. Wherever religion has dominion and seeks His help and friendship, and (2) 
flourished, we find a deeply rooted belief in Divine the extraordinary religious experiences viewed by the 
providence. Free will — with its necessary implicar- worshippcTs as manifestations of Divine good will, 
tion, moral responsibility — is taken for granted in the (1) The acts of homage may be distinguished into 
creeds of most religions. It is only in grades of higher three classes: (a) the direct acts of worship; (b) the 
culture, where philosopliic spccula^on has given oc- regulation of conduct outside the sphere of moral 
casion to the denial of free will, that this important omigation; (c) the regulation of conduct within the 
truth is emphasized. Belief in the immortality of recognized sphere of moral obligation, 
the soul is to be found in practically all religions, (a; Acts of Worship. — ^The acts of worship proper 
though the nature of the soul and the character of consist of those which directly express adoration, 
the future life are in most religions crudely conceived, thanksgiving, petition, and propitiation. In these 
Divine retribution is also an element of religious are included acts of faith, hope, love, humility, and 
belief throughout the world. One of the common repentance. They take the external form of prayer 
errors fostered in recent works on anthropology and and sacrifice. Prayer, as an outward act, is the verbal 
the history of religions is that only in the higher communication of man's thoughts and needs to God. 
religions is moral conduct found to rest on religious In the lower religions petitiepw for earthly favours are 
sanction. While the standard of .right and wrong the chief ob jects oL pray<if^ Expressions of thanks, 
in lower religions is often grossly defective, allowing too, are not unTftJl'ffwn. Beside* these there are in the 
the existence of impure and cruel rites, it is neverthe- higher religions prayers of tuloration, of petition for 
less true that wliat is reprobated as morally ievil is moral improvement, also penitential prayers. Sacri- 
very generally viewed as an offence against the Deity, fice is equally common with prayer. Scholars are 
entailing punishment in some form unless expiated, not all agreed as to the primary idea underl>dng 
Many religions, even those of savage and barbarous the use of sacrifice. The most likely view is that sacri- 
tribef^ distinguish between the fate of the good and fice is primarily a token of respect in the form of a 
that of the bad after death. The bail go to a place gift. It is often called a gift or offering, even in Holy 
of suffering, or they perilh utterly, or they .are re- Scripture (cf. Gen., iv, 3-5; Matt., v, 23). Among 
born in vile animal forms. Practically all give evi- the nations of antiquity, as well as most peoples of 
dence of Jielicf in retribution in the present life, as tonlay, no inferior woiild -think of approaching his 
,m!!ay be seen from the universal use of ordeals, oaths, supenor without bringing a gift . It is a token of 
and the widespread recourse to penitential rites in respect and good will. It is not a bribe, as some have 
times of great distress. objected, though it may degenerate into such. In 

Thes* ftfndamentd elements of belief have their like manner, man from the\ejirlie.‘«t times, in doing 
legitimfp place in fli<* Christian religipn, in which homage to the Deity, eam(‘ Kdo 11 is presence with a 
theyat/foumleorrecteil, supplemented, and pompletfvl gift. ' lh*Hides being‘:i vi.siblt* iV of of man's N^speca, 
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thf! gift also Hignilied that all things were God’s. The are accompani^&^th feasting and rest from ordinary 
giving over of the object to the Deity implied that it busiaess. In likeManiier certain places, made Vener- 
ium lon^r belonged to the worshipper, but was made able by immemorial worship or by association with 
the sacred property of the Deity {sacnficium). Being reputed visions, oranles, and miraculous cures, come 
thus remc^ed from ordinary use, it was passed over to to be singled out a^he sppts most suitable for public 
the Deity by a total or partial destruction. Li^id worship. Shrines find temples are built, to which a 
offerings were poured out on the ground. Food oner- peculiar sanctity attaches, and annual pilgrimages are 
ings were generally burned. Others were cast into made to them from distant places, 
rivers or the sea. Very frequently, in the food offer- The emotional element in external ^worship is a 
ings, only part was destroyed by nre, the rest being feature that cannot be overlooked. The solemn 
eaten by the worshippers. In this way was symbolized prayers and sacrifices to the Deity in behalf of the 
the friendly union of the Deity and the worshippers, community are embellished with jitual acts expressive 
In some cases the underlying idea was that man was of the emotions brought into play in religious worship, 
the privileged guest at the Divine banquet, partaking The desire and hope of Divine h‘elp, joy at its posses- 
of the sacred food consecrated to the Deity. It thus sion, gratitude for favours received, distress at the 
had a quasi-sacramental significance. In the ancient tcmporaiy estrangement of the offended Deity — all 
Hebrew religion there were food offerings, including these emotions quicken the acts of worship and find 
bloody sacrifices of animal victims. These were types expression in chants, instrumental music, dances, pro- 
of the great atoning sacrifice of Christ. In the Gath- cessions, and stately ceremonial. These expressions 
olic religion, the sacrifice of Christ on the Cross is of feeling are also powerful means of arousing feeling, 
perpetuated by the unbloody sacrifice of the Mass, in and thus give an intense earnestness lo religion. This 
which the eternal Lamb of God is offered under the emotional element enters into the external worship of 
appearance of bread and wine and is devoutly con- every religion, but its extent and character vary con- 
sumed by priest and faithful. The use of sacrifice has siderably, being determined by the particular standard 
led to the office of priest. In the beginning, sacrifice, of propriety prevailing in a given grade of culture, 
like prayer, was of the simplest kind and was offered Uncultured peoples, as a nilo, are more emotional and 
by the individual for his personal needs, by the head more impulsive in expressing their emotions than are 
of the family or clan for its members collectively, and peoples of a high grade of culture. Hence the worship 
by the chief or king for the whole people. m lower religions is generally characterized by noisy. 

With the growth of cerenionial prayers and rites, extravagant action and spectacular display. Thip is 
the office of sacrifice gave rise to the cl^ of priests especially shown in their sacred dances, which are 'tor 
whose duty it was to make the offerings in strict con- the most part violent, and from our point of view 
formity with the complicated ritual. The institution fantastic, but which arc executed in a spirit of great 
of the office of priest is thus later than that of sacrifice, earnestness. The early Hebrew religion, like most of 
Sacrifices were first made under the open sky on raised the religions of antiquity, had its sacred dances. They 
hearths of earth or stone, which became altars. For are a popular feature of Islamism to-day. They ha'^'o 
the protection of permanent altars temples came to be been wisely set aside in Christian worship, though in a 
built. The most solemn sacrifices were those offered very few places, as at Echtcrnach in Luxemburg, aq^ 
in behalf of the people for the obtaining of public in the Seville cathedral, religious dancing gives a local 
benefits. To accommodate the large concourse of colour to the celebration of certain festivals. Instru- 
worshippers, the temples were often built on a grand mental and vocal music is a most fitting framework 
scale, surpassing in magnificence the palaces of the for liturgical prayers and solemn sacrifices. The bc- 
kings. From the earliest times religion was thus the jpnnings of music were necessarily rude. Under the 
great inspiring influence in the development of archi- influence of religion, the rhythmic chants grew into 
tecture and the decorative arts. The arts of sculpture inspiring hymns and psalms, giving rise to the sacred 
and painting owe much to the religious use of images poetic literature of many nations. In the Christian 
and pictures, which from time immemorial have been religion sacred poetry, melody, and polyphonic music 
associated with worship. In acquiring notions of in- have been carried to the height of perfection. Closely 
visible, intangible beings, man has generally made allied with the religious dance, yet, when duly circum- 
large use of the imagination, which, while it often scribed, not objectionable to refined taste, is the 
misrepresents, serves to concretize and make real the pageantry of religious ceremonial — the employmeiit 
things he recognizes but only vaguely grasps. This of numerous officiating ministers dressed in striking 
has led to the fashioning of forms in wood and stone to costumes to perform a solemn, complicated function, 
represent the mysterious beings to whom man looks or the religious procession, in which the ministers, 
for aid. These forms arc apt to be repulsive where the bearing sacred objects, are accompanied by a long 
art of sculpture is rudimentary. In the higher nations line of worshippers, marching to the sound of soul- 
of antiquity, the making of sacred images in wood, stirring hymns and instmmental music. All this 
stone, and metal was claimed to a high degree of per- makes a profound impression on the spectators. The 
fection. Their use degeihv^ated into idolatry where Catholic Church has shown her wisdom by taking 
Polytheism prevailed. Th^ Chi religion has into her liturgy fiuch of these elements as are the 
allowed the use of stafues and paintkigs to represent legitimate and dignified expression of religious feeling, 
the Incarnate Son of God, the saints, and angels, and (b) Jlcgulation of Conduct outside the Sphere of 
these images are a legitimate aid to devotion, since the Moral Obligation. — This element is common to all 
honour that is given them is but relative, being di- religions. It is exemplified in the purifications, fpts, 
rected through them to the beings they represent. It privation of certain kinds of food, abstinence at times 
is like the relative honour given to the flag of the from conjugal intercourse, cessation on certain days 
nation. The times and places of external worship from ordinary occupations, mutilations, and « self- 
deserve passing notice. In most religions we find inflicted pains. Most of thnse serve as preparatioM, 
certain days of the year set apart for the more solemn immedi&te or remote, for the solemn acts of womhm 
acts of sacrificial worship: some of these are suggested for which ceremonial purity is generally required, 
by recurring phenomena of nature (the new ^d full Hence many of them are embodied in rites closely 
moon, spring-time with its awakening vegetation, associated with Divine worship. Most of these prac- v 
autumn with its ripened harvests, the two solstices); tices rest on a sense of fitness strengtheiled by im- 
others commemorate historic events of great impor- memorial custom. To neglect or disregaird them is 
^ tance for the religious lije of the people. Hence the thought to entail calamities. Thus they have jl quasi- 
widf^read observan^' of religious festivals^ when reli^nis sanction. In the Hebrew religion pl^tices ^ 
public sacrifices are dnered with elaborate ritual and of this kind rested for the most part on express 
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commands. This waa even true o( circumcision, 
which, labile bein^ a mutilation of a^l^or sort (the 
only form of mutilation tolerate in the Old Law), 
was given a highly, moral signification, and made to 
serve the token of Ckid’s covenant with Abraham 
and his descendants. The Sabbath^rest, tran^erred 
in Christianity to Sunday, is. likewise based on an 
express Divine command. To this class of external 
acts of homage belong also the various forms of 
asceticism that»prevail in many religions. Such are 
the restrictive works of piety involving inconvenience, 
pain, and abstinence from legitimate enjoyments, 
voluntarily undertakcyi with the view to merit a 
larger share of Divine favour and to secure more than 
ordinary sanctity and perfection. In the lower reli- 
gions the ascetic tendency has often degenerated into 
repulsive forms of mortification based on purelu selfish 
ends. In Christianity the various forms of selNdenial, 
particularly the counsels of perfection (poverty, 
chastity, and obedience) cultivated in the spirit ot 
Divine love, have led to the flourishing of the ascetic 
life within the limits of true religious propriety. 

(c) Regulation of Conduct within the Recognized 
Sphere of Moral Obligation. — The class of acts which 
fall within its sphere implies that the sovereign Deity 
is the guardian of the moral law. Moral duties, to 
the extent that they are recomized, are viewed as 
Divine commands. Their fulfilment merits Divine 
approval and reward; their violation entails Divine 
punishment. Unfortunately the moral standard of 
peop^ in lower grades of culture has been as a rule 
groszy defective. Many thin^ shocking to our 
moral sense have been done by them without the con- 
sciousness of wrong-doing. Being generally given 
to incontinence, polygamy, deeds of violence, and 
even to cannibalism, they nave naturally attributed 
thc» same sentiments and practices to their gods^ 
The religious sanction thus conceived lends strength 
^oix)th the good and the evil side of their imperfect 
standard of conduct. While it helps them to avoid 
certain gross forms of wron^-doing, patent even to 
minds of low intelligence, it encourages the con- 
tinued practice of vicious indulgences that otherwise 
might be more easily outgrown. This is particularly 
the case where these excesses have been woven into 
the myths of the gods and the legends of deified 
heroes, or have been incorporated into the religious 
rites and become, as it were, inviolable. This explains 
how, for example, among peoples so highly civilized 
as the Babylonians, Greeks, and* Romans, certain 
lascivious rites could hold theia own in the sacred 
liturgy, and also how, in the worship of the Aztec 
god of war, human sacrifices with cannibal feasts 
could prevail to so shocking a degree. In this re- 
spect the religious systems of lower grades of culture 
have tended to retard reform and progress towards 
higher standards of conduct. It has been the glory 
of the religion of Christ that, starting with the highest 
ethical principles, it has pointed out to men the 
true path to moral and spiritual perfection, and given 
the most powerful aids to the succ^ful pursuit of 
this lofW ideal. 

(2) Manifestations of Divine Good Will. — Re- 
ligion is something more than the attempt of man to 
secure communion with God. It is also an experience 
sometimes real and sometimes fancied, of the super- 
natural. Corresponding to the deeply felt need of 
Divine help is the conviction that m numerous in- 
stances this help has been^ven in answer to prayer. 
Sensible tokens of Divine good will are piously thought 
to reward the earnest efforts of man to secure bliss- 
bringing communiern with the Deity. Prominent 
'tunong these are alleged instances of Divine com- 
munications to man, revelation. 

(a) Rev^ation. — Revelation (or God speaking to 
man) isUhe complemirait of prayer (man speaking to 
God). It is instinctively felt to be needed for the 


perfection of relimon, which is a personal relation 
of love and frienajship. There is scarcely a religion 
which has not its accepted instances of Divine visions 
and communications. To the Theist this offers a 
strong presumptive argument in favour of Divine 
revelation, for God would hardly leave thi.s legitimate 
craving ol the human heart unsatisfied. It has, in- 
deed, been fully met in the religion of Christ, in 
which man has been Divinely enlightened in regard 
to his religious duties, and has been given the super- 
natural power to fulfil them and thereby secure 
his perfection. In lower religions, where temporal 
welfare is chiefly kept in view, on the eve of every 
important undoRakmg Divine assurance of success 
is eagerly sought through ritual forms of divination 
and through the use of prophecy. The office of 
prophet, the recognized spokesman of the Deity, 

IS generally but not always distinct from that of 
priest. It had its legitimate place in the Old Law. 
in which the Divinely chosen Prophets not only tola 
of things to come, but also brought to their con- 
temporaries God’s messages of warning and of 
moral and spiritual awakening. In Christ the office 
of prophet was perfected and completed for all time. 

In lower religions the office of prophet is almost in- 
variably characterized by extniordinary mental 
excitement, taken by the worshippers as the sign 
of the inspiring presence of the Deity. In this state 
of religious frenzy, brought on as a rule by narcotics, 
dances, and noisy music, the prophet utters oracles. 
Sometimes the prophecy is made after emerging from 
a trance, in whicn the prophet is thought to be 
favoured with Divine visions and communications. 

In their ignorance, the worshippers mistake these 
pathological states for the signs of indwelling Deity. 
Their counterparts may be seen to-day in the wild 
scenes of excitement so common in the religious 
revivals of certain sects, where the believers, under 
the influence of noisy^ soul-stirring exhortations, 
become seized with religious frenzy, dance, shout, 
fall into cataleptic fits, and think they see visions * 
and hear Divine assurances of being saved. Quite 
different from these violent mental disturbances are 
the peaceful, but no less extraordinary ecstasies of 
many smnts, in which wonderful visions and Divine 
colloquies are experienced, while the body lies mo- 
tionless and ii^nsible. The supernatural character 
of these experiences is not a matter of faith, but is 
vouched for by the careful investigation and judg- 
ment of the ecclesiastical authorities and pronounc^ 
worthy of pious acceptance. 

(b) Extraordinary Healing. — ^There are few re- 

ligions in which recourse is not had to supernatural 
aid for miraculous cures. The testimony of re- 
liable witnesses and the numerous ex-votos that have 
come down to us from antiquity leave no doubt as to 
the reality of many of these cures. It was natural 
that they should be viewed as miraculous in an age 
when the remarkable power aMliggcstion to effect 
cures was not understood. IjiSdcm science recognizes 
that strong can powerfully in- 

fluence the nervows system and through this the bodily 
organs, leading in some instances to sudden illness or 
death, in others to remarkable cures. Such is the 
so-called mind-cure, or cure by suggestion. It ex- 
plains naturally many extraordinary cures recorded 
m the annals of different religions. Still it has its 
recognized limits. It cannot restore of a sudden a 
halMecayed organ, or heal instantly a gaping wound 
caused by a cancer. Yet cures like these aricl others 
equally defying natural explanation have taken 
place at Lourdes and elsewhere, and are authenticated 
by the highest medical testimony. 

(c) Sudden Conversions. — In the Christian re- 
ligion there are numerous instances of sudden con- 
versions from a life of vice u> one of virtue, from a 
state of spiritual depression 't^onc of enthusiastio 
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zeal. The latter kind ar£ not infrequent in Cal- tributiona of ffliny generations of thinkers. It prc- 
vinistic forms of Protestantism, where the fear of supposes a nil^j trained to abstract reasoiyng, and 
being outside the elect, heightened by lapses into sin, hence is by no means easy for the average inaividual. 
leads to spiritual depression and misery with a cor- It can h^dly have been the method followed by 
responding yearning for a Divine assurance of salva- savage man, whose mind was not trained to philoso- 
tion. ^uch conversions, coming unexpectedly and phy and scienc^ Thetprocess by which he arrived 
transforming the individual into a new man, happy naturally at a ^heistic interpretation of the world 
in the consciousness of Divine love and active in s^ms to have been a simple, spontaneous applica- 
works of piety, have been popularly viewed as miracu- tion of the principle of causality, 
lous in (jvery instance. That many of these con- B. Primitive Application of the Principle of Caw- 
versions may be of a purely natural order seems to mlity. — There is every reason to think that primitive 
be shown by modern psychology, which offers the man^s view of nature wjis, to a large extent, similar 
plausible theory of the sudden uprush into con- to that held by peoples generally who have not risen 
sciousness of subliminal activities set unconsciously to a scientific knowledge of the laws of nature. They 
in operation by intense, persistent longings for a recognize in all the striking phenomena of earth, air, 
change to a better, more spiritual life. But it must and sky the immediate agency of intelligent volition, 
be recognized that this theory has its limitations. Untutored man does not understand the secondary. 
The grace of Clod may be working in many conver- mechanical causes of natural events. The causes 
sions that allow f)f a natural explanation. Moreover, best known to him are living, personal causes, him- 
therc are conversions that defy any such natural self and his fellow-men. Familiarity with lifeless 
explanation os the working of subliminal conscious- objects, as stocks and stones, weapons and utensils, 
ness. It cannot, for instance, explain the con- shows that even these things exhibit only such move- 
version of St. Paul, who, from a rabid hater of Chris- ment and force as he and his fellows choose to im- 
tianity, was suddenly turneti into one of its most part to them. Living agency is behind their move- 
ardent champions, a result that waa the very antithesis ments. The natural result is that, whenever he 
of his previous conscientious belief and aspirations, sees a phenomenon showing movement and energy 
That his vision of Christ was real and objective is outside his limited experience of mechanical causa- 
proved by the wonderful accession of knowledge that tion, he is led spontaneously to attribute it to some 
it brought to his mind, fitting him to stand forth un- mysterious form of living agency. The thunder sug- 
challenged as one of Christ’s Apostles. There is no gests the thunderer. The sun and moon arc taken 
natural explanation for a conversion such as this. to be either living things or the instruments ^f an 

C. Sacred Books. — There remains a word to be invisible living agency. Personality is also associated 
said, by way of supplement, of the sacred literature with them, particularly where the phenomena are 
characteristic of most higher religions. Both the suggestive of intelligent purpose. To recognize in 
speculative and the practical side of religion contrib- and behind the phenomena of nature the agtmi^y of 
utc to its formation. Many elements, accumulated mind and will was thus easy for primitive man. But 
through a long series of generations, go to compose it was not an equally simple matter to discern in <the 
the sacred books of the great religions of antiquity — great diversity of these phenomena the action of but 
the traditional myths and legends; the stories of the one supreme personality. The possibility of such.. 

^ providential dealing of the Deity with His people; an inference cannot be denied. But its likelihood 
the sacred chants, hymns and prayers; the great is not great when we consider how hard it would 
epic poems; the laws governing social and domestic have been for primitive man in his inexpc*ri(‘nc(! to 
activity; the texts of the sacred rites and the pro- co-ordinate the varied effects of nature and deiive 
scriptions regulating their exact performance; specu- them from one and the same source of power. The 
lations on the nature of the Deity, the soul, retri- more likely tendency would have been to recognize 
bution, and the future life. In some of the ancient in the diverse phenomena the agency of distinct 
religions this enormous mass of sacred lore was personalities, as was indeed done by the peoples of 
transmitted orally from generation to generation till antiquity, and as is done to-day by uncultured peoples 
finally it was put in writing. Jii every religion everywhere. Peoples, whose ignorance of the phy- 
possessing sacred books, there is a tendency to give sical laws of na^ire has not been compensated by 
them a much ^eater antiquity than they actually revealed teaching, kave invariably personalized the 
enjoy, and to view them as the infallible expression iorces of nature, and, feeling that their welfare de- 
of Divine wisdom. This latter claim vanishes pended on the oeneficent exercise of these powers, 
quickly when they are compared with the inspired have come to divinize them. From this danger of 
books of the Bible, which in spiritual and literary falling into a polytheistic interpretation of nature, 
worth stand immeasurably above them. primitive man was saved by Divine Revelation. 

IV. The Origin of Religion. — ^The beginnings of Such, it would seem, was the simple philosophy 
religion go back to remote prehistoric time. In the forming the natural basis of religion in primitive 
absence of positive, "^storic data, the question of times. It was theoretically capable of leading to a 
the origin of religion mhuits only of a speculative Monotheism like that of the ancient Hebrews, who 
answer. It is Catholic t^ ^primitive re- viewed clouds, fain, lightning, and tempest as the 
ligion was a Divineiy revealed Miinotheism. This signs of God’s immediate activity. But, apart from 
was an anticipation and a perfection of the notion of revelation, it was very liable to degenerate into 
religion, whicli man from the beginning was naturally yxilytneistic nature-w’orship. Its defect was pri- 
capable of acquiring. Religion, like morality, has marily scientific, ignorance of the secondary cau 8 e.s 
apart from revelation a natural ba.sis or origin. It of natural events; but it rested on a sound principle, 
is the outcome of the use of reason, though, without namely, that the phenomena of nature are in some 
the corrective influence of revelation, it is very apt way the outcome of intelligent volition. ' This 
to be misconceived and distorted. principle commends itsclfy-to the Christian philoso- 

A. Modern Application of the Principle of Caw- pher rfnd scientist. 
salUy, — Religion,un its last analysis, rests on a theistic C. Intuition Theory. — Other theories have been 
interpretation of nature. The Christian philo80{)her suggested to account for the origin of religion. We 
arrives at this by a process of discursive reasoning, shall briefly review the more common on^.« Accord*^ 
making use of arguments drawn from external ing to the intuition theory, man has instinctively an 
nature and from his inner consciousness (see article intuition of God and of his dependence o^ Him. To 
God). This, however, ^is a highly philosophic pro- this theory there are several serious obiectii^. We 
c.eB 8 of reasoning, thj^esult of the accumulated con- cinght to be consinous of this intuition if we p(^esHed 
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it. Again, as a result of such intiiit^Aff, man should 
be fouAd everywhere with a hionothdstic n^ligion. 
'fhe widespread existence of Polytheism and the 
religious apathy of many individuals are inconsistent 
with such an intuition of Gc^. . 

D. Max Muller's Perception Theory . — This is but 
a slight modification of the intuition theory. Muller 
thought the perception of the infinite wtis the sounie 
of religion, bciiw acquired by “a mental faculty which, 
independent of, nay in spite of, sense and reason, 
enables man to apprehend the infinite under dilTerent 
names and under varying disguises^’ (“Origin and 
Growth of Religion Ijondon, 1880, p. 23). But 
apprehension of the infinite or even of the indefinite 
is suited rather to philosophic than to simple minds, 
and is not to be found in the generality of rjjligions. 
It is the apprehension of sovereign personality that 
gives rise to religion, not the mere apprehension of the 
infinite. How man arrives at the notion of such per- 
.sonality, this theory does not explain. 

E. Fear Theory . — A common theory with the Greek 
and Homan philosophers, favoured by a few writers 
')f modem times, is th«at religion had its origin in fear, 
particularly fear of lightning, tempests, and other 
<l:ingerous features of nature. But fear is a feeling, 
:iiui no mere feeling can account for the idea of per- 
;-,?)nality, which may or may not be associated with a 
dangerous or terrifying object. Fear like hoi)e, may 
1)0 one of the motives prompting man to the worship 
i»f the Deity, but such worship presupposes the reco^- 
nitioh of Deity, and fear cannot account for this 
recognition. We have alrea<ly seen that fear is not 
the predominating tone (jven in lower religions, as is 
shown by the universal use of rites expressing joy, 
hope, and gratitude. 

Fy Animisl Theory . — A favourite theory of modem 
times is the animist theory. It has been set forth with 
great erudition by E. B. Tylor. According to this 
Si(iJ)ry, in consequence of a strong tendency to per- 
sonify, primitive peoples come to view everything as 
alive, even stocks and stones. They also have a cmde 
notion of the soul, derived from dreams and vrisions 
experienced in sleep and swoons. Applying this soul- 
idea to inanimate things, which they take to be alive, 
they have come to associate mighty spirits with the 
great phenomena of nature and have given them 
worship. The defects of this tluxjry are such as to 
discre<lit it in the eyes of most scholars. In the first 
place, it is not true that uncultured jjicoples confound 
the living with the non-living to Jhe extent that they 
take the very stones to bo alive. It would, indeed, be 
strange if uncultured man were not at least the equal 
of the beast in ability to distinguish between! familiar 
objects that are lifeless and those that show life and 
movement. Again, while men of lower grades of 
culturt^ have a (:mdo notion of souls, they do not need 
that conci'pt to arrive at the idea of personal agency 
in nature. All they need is the notion of personal 
cause, which they get from the consciousness of them- 
» selves as sources of power and purposive action. 
There is every reason to think that this idea is prior 
to the soul concept. (See Animism.) 

G. Ghost Theory. — ^l"his theory, whose promiSent 
English champion was Herbert Spencer, identifies the 
primitive notion of religion with the service and 
propitiation of departed relatives, and attributes the 
worshii^of the great deities of nature to the mistaken 
applications of ancestor-worahip. The first religious 
offerings are said to have been offerings of ^ood, 
weapons, and utensils made to the souls of the dead, 
iVhose occupations, nueds, and tastes in the next life 
wpre thougfit to be similar to those of earthly cxist- 
■* ' ence. In return for this much-needed service, the 
dead gave the living aid and protection. A scries of 
blunders ted to the recognition and worship of the 
great natu^’e-deities. Migrating peoples frsm beyond* 
the sea of the mountain became known as chiidrea 


of the sea or of the mount aiii. J.ater generations, 
mistaking the meaning of the t (Tin, w'ctc led to view 
the sea or the mountain as their living ancestor and to 
give it worship. Again, dcparti^d h(*ro(*s named Sim, 
Thunder, Rain-Cloud, came after a lapse ot'tirm' to 
be confounded with the iviil sun and otlu'r natural 
phenomena, thus giving rise to the; con(M.ption of 
natunMleitics and to nature-worship. Th<* dt fects 
of this theory are manifest . Mistake's like those might 
be made by some stupid individual of the tribe, but 
not by all the members of the tribe, still l(‘ss by tiibf s 
over all the earth. A series of trivial and fortuitous 
blunders cannot account for so world-wicU; a fact, as 
the recognition of nature-deities. If the ghost-tln'ory 
were true, we should find the religions of savages con- 
sisting exclusively of ancestor- worship. This is not 
the case. In all lower religions, where we find food- 
offerings to the dead, wc also find recognized, and 
carefully distinguished from dead heroes, nature- 
deities. Among the pygmies of the Northern Congo, 
accounted one of the lowest of races, there is a rever- 
ent recognition of a supreme Deity, but no train; of 
ancestor-worship. There is thus no good ground for 
asserting ancestor-worship to have been the carlii'st 
form of religion, nor do we need it to account for 
religion, strictly speaking, in any of its forms. It is a 
parallel growth that has spi*ung up and become en- 
twined with religion proper. The latter is of ind('- 
pendent origin. 

H. Fetish Theory . — This derives religion from the 
use and veneration of frdishes. A fetish is an object 
(generally small enough to be easily carried) in which 
a spirit is thought to reside, acting as a protective 
genius for the owner who wears it, and who ven(*rMt,(‘S 
it because of its indw'elling spirit. Generally, it is tlu; 
rnedicinc-man or wizard who makes the fetish, and 
charges it with the spirit. It is used till its inefliciency 
becomes apparent, w^hen it is cast aside as wortliless, 
in the belief that the indwelling spirit has departeil 
from it. Now the use of such objects cannot bo tlie 
primary form of religion. In the first place, there is 
no existing form of religion known in which Fedish- 
ism is the sole .constituent eleinimt. Among the 
negroes of West Africa, where it first attracted atten- 
tion, the fetish spirits are at best but inferior beings, 
generally distinct from the supreme heaven-god and 
from the powerful nature-deities associat(*d with the 
sea and thunder. Again, the notion of persuading 
spirits to lodge themselves in stocks and st()nc‘s and 
become the property of the wearers, is the very 
antithesis of religion, which implies the sefisc of de- 

C endence on the Deity. Far from the latter notion 
ring derived from the forimT, there is cveiy reason to 
see in Fetishism a pi^r\’^crted notion of religion. (See 
Fetishism.) 

I. Totem Theory . — ^This puts the; origin of religion 
in Totemism, a semi-religious, sjmtsocial institutmn 
prevailing chiefly among tribt;^. In certain 

tribes, every one of the com|y f(eiit clans has a tutelary 
deity iiiMiiiiili lyiiiiM^i^ini'ffiridi aj)articular species of 
animal or plant, Which species is venerated by the 
clan as sacred and inviolable. It is called the ancestor 
of the clan. The individuals of the species are often 
viewed as particularly sacred because of the indwelling 
deity. Hence the totem animal or plant is ordinarily 
not used for food by the clan that bears its name. 
The union of clans into tribes under the teadcrsliip of 
one superior clan is said to have led to the absorption 
of the weaker totem deities into that of the ruling 
clan, with the result that powerful tribal deities arose. 
It was but a step further to the recognition of a 
supreme deity. Totemism labours undi'r many of the 
difficulties of Fetishism. Nowhere do we find religion 
of pure Totemism. Among thp Nortli American In- 
dians, where Totemism has flourished with the great- 
est vigour, the totems are absol^t(*ly overshadowed 
by th® groat deities of the sky, air, ‘and water. The 
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rlintinriion between them aiui Uie totem spiritR \a day be bowe<Ki^t of His universe aa no longer needed? 
absolute. Nowhere do the groat deities bear the names To this we riiay reply: The advance ofemodem 
of animals or plants as a mark of totem origin. In the scientific culture is fat^ to all polytheistic forms of 
majority of the religions of the world, there is no trace religion, in whicn the recognized secondary causes 
of Totftnism, vestiges of which ought to be wide- are, through ignorance, mistaken for personal causes, 
spread if it had been the source of all other forms of The well-estimllAicd scientific truth of the unity 
religion. The totem, like the fetish, presupposes the of nature’s forces is in harmony only with the mono- 
very thing that needs to be accounted for, belief in . theistic interpretation of nature. Christian Mono- 
the existence of unseen personal agents. theism, far from being inconsistent with true science, 

V. The Universality of Religion. — ^A. Historical is necessary to supplement and complete the limited 
Survey . — From what has already been said, it is plain interpretation of nature afforded by science. The 
that religion, though often imperfectly conceive, is latter, being based on observation and experiment, 
in normal conditions of human existence the inevitable has for its legitimate sphere of study only secondary 
outcome of the use of reason. It is but natural, then, causes of nature. It can tell nothing of origins, 
that religion, at least in some crude form, should be a nothing of the great First Cause, from which the order- 
characteristic feature in the life of all peoples. This ly uniYerse has proceeded. In substituting physical 
truth was widely questioned during the last few cen- laws for what was formerly thought to be the direct 
turics, when the extension of travel to unexplored action of Divine agency, it has not accounted for the 
lands gave rise to reports asserting the absence of intelligent, purposive airection of nature. It has 
religion among m^y native tribes of Asia, Africa, simply pushed the question somewhat further back, 
America, and the islands of the Pacific Ocean. One but left it with its religious answer as importunate 
by one these reports have been nullified by the con- as ever. It is true that in modern civilized nations 
trary statements of travellers and missionaries better there has asserted itself a notable tendency to re- 
qualified as witnesses, so that to-day there remain but lidous scepticism and indifference. It is a sympton 
very few peoples of whom it cannot be said with cer- ot unrest, of an unhealthy, excessive reaction from 
tainty that they possess some form, however degraded, the simple view of nature that prevailed in both 
of religion. These rare exceptions do but prove the science and religion in former times. In the material 
rule, for they are insignificant tribes which, in the order, ignorance of the natural causes of lightning, 
struggle for existence, have been driven by their tempests, comets, earthqualces, droughts^ and pests, 
enemies to inhospitable regions where the conditions has led less cultured peoples to see direct super- 
of life are so wretched as to cai^ them to degenerate natural agency in their proauction. For them ifciture 
almost to a state of brutalization. A degradation of in its seemingly capricious moods has had the aspect 
this sort can prove fatal to the sentiment of religion, rather of master than of servant. Their sense of 
A notable instance is the Indian tribe in Southern dependence has thus been keen and constant; their 
Californiaamong whom Father Baegcrt, a Jesuit mis- need of Divine help urgent to a high degree. On 
sionary, laboured for many years. In the account which the other hand, the widespread recognition among 
he gave of his experiences, a translation of which was cultured peoples of the reign of law leads mail to 
published in the ^^Sinithsonian Report” of 1864, he seek natural remetlies in times of distress, and only 
testified to their stupidity and utter lack of religion, where these fail to turn to God for aid. Modferi* 
Yet their descent from Indian stocks that had well- civilization, in removing many scourges of ancient 
defined religious notions is practically certain. Father times that were viewed as supernatural, in greatly 
jBaegert obsenred a few vestiges of an ancestral belief lessening the range of the miraculous, in binding 
in a future life — ^for example the custom of putting nature m a thousand ways to beneficent service, 
sandals on the feet of the dead, the significance of has tended to create in the heart of man a feeling 
which the Indians could not explain. Mental de^i^a- of self-sufficiency that tends to enfeeble the virtue 
tion like this may thus involve the loss of religion, of religion. That this tendency, however, is an 
But such degradation is extremely rare. On the other abnormal, passing distemper rather than a permanent, 
hand, wherever tribes exist in normal conditions, they characteristic feature of modem civilizations, may be 
are found to possess some sort of religion. The seen from the tjnshaken Christian faith of many of 
erroneous reports of earlier travellers asserting a lack the greatest exponents of scientific culture (e. g. 
of religion where religion actually exists, have been due Clerk-MaxwelL Sir John Herschell, Lord Kelvin 
either to superficial observation or to a misunder- in England; Faye, Lapparent, Pasteur in Frarice). 
standing as to what should be called religion. Some It is still more strikingly shown by the conversion 
have accepted as religion only an exaltecl notion of the from scepticism to Christian faith of distinguished 
Deity coupled with well-organized rites of public scholars such as Littr4, Romanes, Brunetiftre, Bourget, 
worship. The absence of these has often been set Copp4e, and von Ruville. It was recomized by 
down as an absence of religion. Again, imfavourable these and other profound thixikers that me deeply 
verdicts have not iH^cquently been based on a stay seated craving in the human heart for bliss-giving 
of but one or two da^ji^ with tribes speaking an communion with God can never be stilled by science 
known tongue, as for ^Jr'iragcIr^^KSI^vthe case with or by any other proposed substitute for religion. 
Verrazano and Amhrigo Vespuccio But, even where VI. The Civiuzino Influence op Religion. — 
observers have stayed tor months among rude peoples. Religion in its hipest forms has exercised a pro- 
they have sometime found it extr^ely difficult to foufid influence on the development of human 
obtain information in regard to religious behefs imd culture. In the recognized spWe of morality, it 
practice^; a suspicion that the white man was seeking has offered powerful motives to right conduct; 
to obtain some advantage over them has more than it has been the chief inspiration of music, poetry, 
once led savages to resort to deceit to conceal their architecture, sculpture, and painting; it h^ been 
religion. It is the calm, impartial judgment of anthro- the dominant influence in the formation of a perma- 
pologists to-day that there is no people of note that is nenh literature. In all the early civilizations, the chief 
absolutely devoid of religion. representatives and transmitters of the highest 

B. Owuoofc.— But the further question may be known culture have been the ^officials in charge of 
asked: If religion has been universal in the past, religious rit€». Helicon has been a mighty force 
have we any assurance that it will persist in time to in the life of nations, cultivating in thfe hearts hf 
come? Has not the advance of mc^em science been men a striving for better things, a heathy tone of 
marked by a progressive substitution of mechanical cheerfulness, hope, joy, resignation under calamities, 
for personal ^enc)& in natur^ with the inevitable ^perseveraqito in the face of 'difficulties, ff readiness 
result, as a writer has expressed it, that G^d will one for generous service, in short a spirit of h^hminded 
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opiiiriiHin, wiUiout whidi no luiiioii v;i/9 risi*. to Kreat- U i« on Uii! hUh?]) iiioliin* to wicial and political 
nesB. iMosi noteworthy has been the influence of , ruin. 

Christianity in transforming and, elevating society. VII. The Modern HciexNtific Study of Rb- 
Its lofty ethical teachings, the peerless example of lioion. — Modern scholarship has given much at- 
its Divine Founder, the fuj^damental principle that tention to the study of religion. Out of thw many- 
we are all children of the same heftrcnly Father and si<]ed study have grown the modern branches known 
hence bound to treat our fellow-men not only with as the history of religion, comparative religion, and 
justice but with mercy and charity, the spirit of gen- the psychology of religion, all of which are sup- 
erous, self-sacrificing service, springing from personal plemented and completed by the older discipline, 
devotion to the Divine Saviour and prompting to the philosophy of reli^on. 

the practice of heroic virtues — all this, having for fls A. History of Religion. — ^This hjis for its scope 
end the spiritual perfection of the individual and the the accurate and systematic exposition of the posi- 
union of all men thi’ough a common bond of faith tive data that go to make up the different external 
and worship in a Divinely constituted Church, has religions of the world — the rites, customs, restrictions, 
exercised a mighty influence in softening and re- concepts of deity, sacred books, etc. Its point of 
fining the rude peoples of early Kuropc, in breaking view is purely historic. It studies each religion apart 
down the barriers of race prejudice, and in f^'ming a from the quesfion of its spiritual worth and possible 
common society of many nations, in which the ideal supernatural origin, 8imj)ly as an external expression 
rccognizetl, though not yet fully attained, is a uni- of religious belief. A sympathetic interest attaches 
versal reign of peace, justice, chastity, charity, to this study, for there are few religions, however 
reverence for authority, sympathy for the afflicf.ed, crude, that do not represent the sincere effort of 
a general diffusion of useful knowledge, and in short man to bring himself into communion with God. 
, a common participation in everything that makes The work accomplished in this field has been immense, 
for true culture. Nowhere have the works of charity Religious data have been accumulated from hundreds 
flourished in such variety and vigour as in Christian of different sources, and the sacred books of the great 
lands. The Christian rcli^on has ever been the great Oriental religions have been carefully translated, 
conservative force, favouring established order and so that to-day there is within easy reach of the 
law, and opposed to hasty innovations calculated scholar a very reliable survey of the chief religions 
to cause a ])rofountl disturbance in existing religious of the world. 

or political institutions. The value of such a force B. Comparative Religion. — Closely allied to the 
in ljUman affairs is incalculable, even though it may history of religions, out of which it has grown, is 
occasionally retard for a while the general recognition comparative religion. The scope of this discipline 
of some principle of permanent value in science, is the comparative study of the many elements corn- 
economics, or politics. mon to different religions with the view to ascertain 

While, in modem civilization, state institutions their underlying thought and purpose, and thus to 
arc sharing with Christian hospitals, asylums, and discover if possible the causers of their genesis and 
schools the work of charitable ministration which in persistence. In some instances, where resemblances 
former times depended exclusively on the Church; of a striking kind are found in two or more religion^, 
* •wAile the scicnct's and arts no longer need the fos- it seeks to determine whether these •resemblances 
tering influence of religion, it is nevertheless true imply dependence. It also admits a more extensive 
that, in the social and moral order, the need of right comparison of religion with religion in order to es- 
religion is as urgent as ever. It has not ceased be timate their relative value. But like the history of 
the mighty social power working for the highest good religions, the data of which it uses, it does not con- 
of the nation. Religion alone can keep alive in a cern itself as a science with the question whether any 
people devotion to high ideals, respect for established given religion be tnie. Comparative religion has 
authority, preference for peaceful measures to secure hclpwl to a b<?tter understanding of many phases 
political and industrial reforms, and a cheerful spirit of external religion. It has shown how certain wide- 
of perseverance despite powerful opposition. Re- spread rites and customs have been the natural 
ligion means generous optimism; jirreligiou means pn)duct of human thought in low-er grades of culture, 
sordid pessimism. It is religion, too, that presents It has enabled us to recomize in higher religions 
the highest and most efficacidlis motives for the elements that are survivals of earlier stages of thought, 
uflbuilding of character in the individual, for the But its principles of comparison have to be used 
conscientious fulfilment of his moral duties. Chris- with great care, for they can easily be made to do 
tianity does not disdain the purely secular grounds service for contradictory and visionary theories, 
of morality, such as the love of virtue and hatred The writings of authors such as Frazer and Reinach 
of vice, self-respect, regard for public opinion, fear offer many examples of unwarranted conclusions 
of legal sanctions; but it reinforces and completes supportcci by far-fetched comparisons, 
these by the powerful motives that are the fruit of C. Psychology of Religion.— Ijft&strdiaGipMne studies 
the teaching of Christ, the greatest ethical teacher the different psychical state^mplied in, and asso- 
the world has ever seen — ^love ot God, personal ciated with, ^jj^gf^mnanpgH It concerns 

devotion to Jesus, the sense of God's presence, and itself with theeS^fSorainary audtabnormal, as well as 
the thought of Divine retribution. These motives, with the normal exercise of the intellectual, volitional, 
supernaturalized by grace, exercise a powerful in- emotional, and imaginative activities set in motion 
fluence in developing an interior conformity to the by religion. It does not attempt to vindicate the 
rule of right conduct, which distinguishes genuine supernatural character of these psychical experiences 
moral worth from the mere outward show of re- or to show their conformity to objective truih. View- 
spectability. Right religion both indicates and makes ing them simply as mental states, it seeks to find out 
possible of fulfilment man's duties to himself, his how far they may be explained by natural causes, 
family, his neighbour, and ‘ihe State. In the mgasure In the short perioci of its existence it has given much 
that he conforms to the teaching of religion will he consideration to the phenomena of sudden conver- 
bc found to be a zealous promoter and observer of sions, religious frenzy, the sense of God's presence ex- 
civic virtue. In short, wherever we find the prac- perienced by pious Christians, and the extraordinary 
tiCal observance of right religion, there we find social experiences of mystics. Catholic and non-Catholic. 
order to a high degree. The nation that designedly In seeking the natural explanation of some of these 
and systenAtically ryudiates religion is depriving experiences it has been successful; but., as has al- 
itself of the most powerful factor operative in the ready been pointed out. it has its limitations, 
upbuilding and maintaining of true public welfare. D. /’Ailosop/it/ o/ RcfegiV)n. "lV.philo8()phy of reli- 
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gk>n is tlie crown and completion of the several dis- 
ciplines already mentioned, li carries the inquiring 
mind beyond the sphere of natural causation to the 
recognition of the great personal First Cause and 
Source all things, and shows that only in the recog- 
nition of God is a satisfactory interpretation of the 
universe attainable. It is the science which examines 
the value of religion, and investigates with careful 
scrutiny the grounds of theistic belief. In its method 
of procedure and choice of arguments, it shows con- 
siderable variation, due in largo measure to the differ- 
ent theories of knowledge that obtain in the world of 
philosophers. Since Kant’s criticism of the Scholastic 
arguments for the existence of God, there has been a 
strong tendency in many schools to neglect the cosmo- 
logical and teleological arguments, and to see the 
evidence of Divine wisdom and goodness rather in the 
human mind than in external nature. A reaction is 
now setting in. Some, of the leading exponents of 
biological science now recognize that evolution, as an 
adequate explanation of the variety of organic life, 
is necessarily teleological, and do not hesitate to de- 
clare that the universe is the manifestation of a creii- 
tive, controlling mind. 

Be»i(le9 tho Tiatin works of St. Thomas, Suarez, Lugo, 
Mazzblla, etc., the following authors may be consulted: van den 
Gubtn, La Religion^ son origine el. m difinilion (Paris, 1S91); 
Hettinoer, Natural Religion (New York, 1893); Jastuow, The 
Study of Religion (New York, 1902); Bowne, The Essence of 
Religion (Boston, 1910); Lilly, The Great Enigma (New York, 
1892); Lang, The Making of Religion (New York, 1898); Idem. 
Myth, Rilual and Religion (I^ndon, 1899); Mill, Three Essays 
on Rdigion (Loudon, 1874); Kellogg, The Genesis and Growth 
of Religion (New York, 1892); Martineau, A Study of Religion 
(2 vols., Ix)ndon, 1888) ; Brinton, The Religious Sentiment (New 
York, 1876); de Broglie, Problimes el conclusions de Vhistoire 
des rdigions (Paris, 1886); Vernes, Hist, des religiofis, sonesprU^ 
sa m6thode, et see divisions (Paris, 1887); Jordan, Comparative 
Religion: Us Genesis and Grotvth (New York, 1905); Foocart, 
La mSthode comparative dans Vhistoire des religions (Paris, 1909) ; 
James, The Varieties of Religious Experience (Txtndon, 1903); 
Pratt, The Psychology of Religious Belief (New York, 1907); 
Ames, The Psychology of Religious Experience (Boston, 1910); 
Wundt, Volkerflsycholoyie (Leipzig, 1904-07); Caird, Introduce 
tion to the Philosophy of Religion (Glasgow, 1901); Caldecott, 
The Philosophy of Religion in England and America (New York, 
1901); Ladd, The Philosophy of Religion (Now York, 1905); 
Pfusidkrer, The Philosophy ami Development of Religion (2 voIh., 
Edinburgh, 1894); Eucken, Chrislianity and the New Idealism 
(New York, 1^). See also bibliographies to Priesthood and 
Sacrifice. 

Chaules F. Aiken. 

Helicon, Virtue of.— Of the three proposed 
derivations of the word “religion”, that suggested by 
Lactantius and endorsed by St. Augustine seems per- 
haps to accord better with the idea than the otlu^rs. 
He says it comes from religare^ to bind. Tims it would 
mean the bond uniting man to God. The notion of it 
commonly accepted among theologians is that which 
is found in St. Thoma^s “Summa Theologica”, 
II-II, Q. ixxxi. According to him it is a virtue whose 
purpose is to render God the worship duo to Him as 
tho source of all being and the principle of all govern- 
ment of things. can be no doubt that it is a 

distinct virtue, not me^j^ a phase of another. It is 
differentiated from othei5^.y which is to 
offer to Almighty God the iiom^o*^hiandcd by His 
entirely singular excellence. In a loose construction 
it may be considered a general virtue in so far as it 
prescribes the acts of other virtues or requires them 
for the performance of its own functions. It is not a 
theological virtue, because its immediate object is not 
God, but rather the reverence to be paid to Him. Its 
practice is indeed often associated with the virtues 
of faith and charity. Still the concordant judgment 
of theologians puts it among the moral virtues, as a 
part of the cardinal virtue justice, since by it we give 
God what is due to Him. St. Thomas teaches that it 
ranks first among moral virtues. A religious attitude 
towards God is essentiajly the product of our recog- 
nition, not only of His sovereign ms^ty, but also 
of our absolute dependence on Him. Thus, as Father 
Rickaby says. He if not merely “the Great Stranger”, 


our behavioui^wards whom must be invested with 
awe and admiration; - He is besides our Creator and 
Master and, in virtue of our supernatural filiation in 
the present order of things, our Father. Hence we are 
bound to cherish habitu^ly towards Him sentiments 
of adoration, pratfe, thanksgiving, loyalty, and love. 
Such a demeanour of soul is incxoraDly required by 
the very law or our being. We must not, however, 
rest satisfied because perchance our intoior bearing is 
fairly in conformity with this standard. We are not 
simply spirits. Our composite nature needs to express 
itself by outward acta in which the body as well iis the 
soul shall have a part — this nof only to spur on our 
inner feelings, but also because God owns us body and 
soul, and it is right that both should show their 
fealty to Him. This is the justification of external 
religion.' Of course God does not need our worship, 
whether interior or exterior, and it is puerile to impugn 
it on that score. We cannot by our homage add any- 
thing to His glory, unless it be the extrinsic increment 
of the theologians of which account need not be taken 
here. It is not because it is strictly speaking of use 
to Him that we render it, but because He is infinitely , 
worthy of it, and because it is of tremendous value 
to ourselves. The chief acts of this virtue are adora- 
tion, prayer, sacrifice, oblation, vows; the sins 
against it are neglect of prayer, blasphemy, tempting 
God, sacrilege, perjury, simony, idolatry, and super- 
stition. 

lliCKAOY, Ethics and Natural Law (Londun, 1908); Mazzella, 
De religione et ecclesia (Rome, 1885); Schanz, A Chrmtian 
Apology (New York, 1907); Summa theol. (Turin, 1885)* loc. 
eit. 

Joseph F. Delany. 

ReligionSt Statistics op. See Statistics^ Reli- 
gious. 

Religous Congregations. Sec Religious Lira. 

Religious Life. — I. General View and Eva^j-" 
GELicAL Idea op the Relkuous Life. — A. General 
View. — We all have within us that vague and general 
idea of the religious life which enables us to recognize 
it when it is described as a life directed to personal 
perfection, or a life seeking union with God. Under 
this twofold aspect it is m(>t with in all ages and places; 
ovepr 8oul possesses an inclination to good, and an 
inclination towards God. Inhere are everywhere souls 
that willingly follow these inclinations, and con- 
sequently religions souls. Sometimes they attach 
more imix>rtance to the tendency to self-perfection, 
sometimes to the tdhdency towards God; in other 
words, to the ascetic tendency or the mystical teli- 
dency; but since God is the end of man, the two ten- 
dencie.s are so similar as to be practically one. If the 
Cn\ator has put into our souls the principle of religious 
life, we must expect not only to find it, more and less 
intense, in every religion, but also to see it reveal 
itself in similar ways Wo should not be surprised if 
outside the tine Church there should be persons de- 
voted to contenuilation, solitude, and sacrifice; but 
we arc not obliged to conclude that our Christian 
practices are necessarily derived from theirs, since 
the iUL^tincts of human nature sufficiently account for 
the resemblance. Such an explanation would not 
explain the origin of these practices: if we are in- 
deoted for the monasticism of Pachomius to the 
worshippers of Serapis, where did they find their 
inspiration? Nor would the explanation accoilnt for 
the results: whence comics it that monachism has 
covered not only the East, and Asia, but also Africa, 
Europe, and the whole of the West? 

in our days the historical derivation of certain 
u^es is a thin^ of small importance; we may admir 
without hesitation any connexion which is proved, 
out not one which is merely assumed. The waelitcs 
may have borrowed from Egyfit the practice of cir- 
dimcision, ii^hich was the sign of their covenant with 
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Jehovah: and so certain ascetic practices, even if of which are the renunciation of riches, of carnal 


they a pagan origin, were nevertheless, as em- 
plo^rcd our monk^j and religious, Catholic and 

Christian in meaning and inspiration. Moreover, not 
every doctrine or practice of a false religion is neces- 
sarily erroneous or reprehensible; tlj^ere may be great 
nobility of character •'.rnong Buddhist monks or 
Mussulman dervishes, as there may be faults sullying 
the monastic or religious habits worn in the true 
Church. * 

We need not here present a comparative analysis 
of the Christian religious life and the religious life 
of non-Christians, nor even compare our religious 
with the servants of God in the Old Testament (see 
Anchorites; Ascbticism; Buddhism; Essenes; 
Monasticism). But how are we to recognize the reli- 
gious life of the true and Divine religion? NcJt by bod- 
ily mortifications, which may be surpassed in severity 
by those of the fakirs; not by mystical ecstasies and 
raptures, which were experienced by those initiated 
into the Greek and Oriental mysteries, and are still 
met with among Buddhist monks and dervishes; 
not even by the faultless lines of all the plans of 
Catholic religious life, for God, who desires progress 
even in His Church, has permitted rough beginnings, 
experiments, and individual mistakes; but even the 
persons making these mistakes possess in the tnie 
rehgion the principles which ensure correction and 
gradual improvement. Besides, in its entirety, the 
religious life of the true religion must appear to us 
to j)e in conformity with the moral and social laws 
of our present (ixistence, as W’ell as with our destiny; 
its intentions must appear sincerely directed towards 
personal sanctification, towards God, and the Divine 
order. I'he tree must everywhere be known by its 
fruits. Now, Catholic religious life infinitely sur- 
asses all other asce.tic systems by the truth and 
eauty of the doctrine laid down in so many rules 
•• and treatises, and by the eminent sanctity of its 
followers such as Saints Anthony, Pachomius, Basil. 
Augustine, Colombanus, Gregory, and others, and 
finally, especially in the West, by the marvellous 
fruitfulness of its work for the benefit of mankind. 
After these preliminaiy observations, we may con- 
fidently look for the true religious life in the Gospel. 

B. lOvANGBLicAL Idea. — We cannot regard as 
essential everything that we find in the full develop- 
ment of religious life, without ij^noring historical 
facts or refusing them the attention they deserve; 
and we must correct the definidons of Scholastic 
writers, and lessen some of their requirements, if we 
wish to put ourselves in harmony with history, and 
not be compelled to assign to religious a later origin, 
which would separate them by too long a period from 
the first preaching of the Gospel which they profess 
to practise in the most perfect manner. The Scrip- 
tures tell us that perfection consists in the love of 
God and our neighbour, or to speak more accurately, 
in a charity which extends from God to our neighbour, 
finding its motive in God, and the opportunity for 
its e-\crciso in our neighbour. Wh siw “it has its 
motive in God”, and for that reason Christ tells us 
that the second comm^dment is like to tl\e first 
(Matt., xxii, 39); “and the opportunity for its ex- 
ercise in our neighbour”, as St. John says: “If any 
• man say,^ I love God, and hateth his brother, he is 
a liar. For he that loveth not his brother, whom he 
8e(?tlf, how can he love God, whom he seeth not?” 
(1 John, iv, 20). The New Testament warns us of 
the obstacles to this charity arising from an^attach- 
inent to and desire of created things, and from the 
(xircs caused by tUeir possession, and, therefore, bc- 
^ . • sides this precept of charity, our observance of which 

is the measure of our perfection^ the New Testament 
gives ug a general counsel to be disengaged from every- 
thing contrary to charity. This counsel contains 
certain‘definite.direction8, among the lUbst important 


pleasure, and of all ambition and self-seeking, in 
order to acquire a spirit of voluntary submission and 
generous devotion to the service of God and our 
neighbour. ^ 

All Christians are bound to obey these precepts, 
and to follow the spirit of these counsels; and a fer- 
vour like that of the first Christians will enable them 
to free themselves from attachment to earthly things 
in order to set their affections on God and the things 
of heaven; while the remembrance of the shortness 
of this life facilitates the sacrifice of wealth and nat- 
ural pleasures. The first converts of Jerusalem 
acted on this principle, and sold their possessions and 
g(X)ds, laying the proceeds at the feet of the apo.stle*s. 
But experience, by which Christ wished His faithful 
to be taught, soon corrected their errors on the tsub- 
ject of the future of the world, and showed the prac- 
tical impossibility of a complete renunciation by all 
members of the Churcli. Chri.stian society can no 
more continue without resources and without chil- 
dren than the soul can exist without the body; 
it has need of men engaged in lucrative professions, 
as well as of Christian marriagCwS and Christian 
families. In short, according to the designs of God 
who bestows a diversity of gifts, there must also be a 
diversity of operations (I Cor., xii, 4, 6). l^ivery kind 
of career should be represented in the Church, and 
one of these should include those who make pro- 
fession of the practice of the Evangelical counsels. 
Such persons are not necessarily more perfect than 
others, but they adopt the best means of attaining 
perfection; their final object and supreme destiny 
arc the same as those of others, but they are charged 
with the duty of reminding others of that destiny 
and of the means of fulfilling it; and they pay for this 
favoured position by the sacrifices which it entails, 
and the benefit which others derive from their teach- 
ing and example. This life, which, in view of the 
great precept, follows the Evangelical counsels, is 
called the religious life; and those who embrace it are 
called religious. 

At first sight, it would seem that this life ought to 
unite in itself all the counsels scattered through the 
Gospels: that would indeed be the religion of counsels; 
and certainly, the more fully it inspires the desire and 
furnishes the means of following the Evangelical coun- 
sels, the more fully is it a religious life; but a perfect 
realization of those counsels is impossible to man; 
the opportunity of practising them all does not pre- 
sent itself in every man’s life, and one w'ould ouickly 
be worn out if he attempted to keep them all con- 
tinually in view. We soon learn to distinguish those 
that are more essential and characteristic, and more 
calculated to ensure that freedom from whatever 
hinders the love of God and of our neighbour, which 
should be the distinguishing mark of the perfect life. 
From this point of view, two c^upsels are put prom- 
inently forward in the Ne^^tament as necessary 
for perfection, namel y t b l^unscl of poverty; “If 
thou wilt what thou hast, and give 

to the poor’^ (Matt.^ xix, 21), and the counsel of 
perfect chastity practised for the sake of the kingdom 
of heaven (cf. Matt., xi.x, 12, and I Cor., vii, 37-40, 
and the commentafv of Comely on the latter). 

These two counsels teach us what we have to avoid; 
but it remains for a man to fill his life with acts of per- 
fection, to follow Christ in His life of charity towards 
God and men, or, since this would be jx^rfect ion itself, 
to devote his life to an occupation which will make it 
tend towards union with God or the service of his 
neighbour. Religious life then is made perfect by a 
definite profession either of retirement and contem- 
plation or of pious activity. The profession, negative 
os well as positive, is placed under the control and 
direction of ecclesiastical authority, which is entms^ 
with thf duty of leading men in, the ways of salvation 
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and holiness. Submission to this authority, which 
may interfere more or less as times and circumstances 
require, is therefore a necessary part of religious life. 
In this is manifested obedience as a counsel which 
govcrns*and even supplements the two others, or 
rather as a conditional precept, to be observed by all 
who desire to profess the perfect life. The religious 
life which is pointed out to us by the Evangelical 
counsels is a life of charity and of union with God, and 
the great means it tmiploys to this end is freedom and 
detachment froin everything that could in any man- 
ner prevent or impair that union. From another 
point of view it is a devotion, a special consecration 
to Christ and God, to whom every Christian acknowl- 
edges that he belongs. St. Paul tells us: ^‘You are 
not your own” (I Cor., vi, 19) ; and again “All [things] 
are yours, and you are Christ’s, and Christ is God’s” 
(I Cor., iii, 22, 23). 

II. Historical Survey. — (1) Earliest Examples of 
Religious Life. — (a) Persons. — ^Thc Christian virgins 
were the first to profess a life distinguished from the 
ordinary life by its tendency to perfection; continence, 
and sometimes the renunciation of riches, attached 
them specially to Christ. (See Nuns.) The Fathers 
of the first century mention them, and those of the 
second century praise their mode of living. Shortly 
after the virgins, appeared those whom Clement of 
Alexandria (Paedagog., I, 7, in P. G., VIII, 320) 
called i^KTiral and whom the Latin Church called 
“confessores”. They also made profession of 
chastity, and sometimes of poverty, as in the case of 
Origen and St. Cyprian. In the Liturgy, they took 
rank before the virgins, and after the ostiarii or door- 
keepers. Eusebius (Hist, cccl., Ill, xxxvii, in P. G., 
XX 291-4) mentions among the “ascetics” the great- 
est pontiffs of the first ages, St. Clement of Rome, St. 
Ignatius of Antioch, St. Polycarp, and others. 

We find in the third century the first distinct traces 
of the kind of life in which the religious profession be- 
comes by degrees perfected and brought under rule, 
that of the monks. The note which characterizes 
them at first is their seclusion from the world, and 
their love of retirement. Till then virgins and ascetics 
had edified the world by keeping themselves pure in 
the midst of corruption, and recollected in the midst 
of dissipation ; the monks endeavoured to edify it by 
avoiding and contemning all that the world esteems 
most highly and declares indispensable. Thus the 
life of the solitary and the monk is a life of aiLsterity 
as well of retirement. The world which sent travel- 
lers (cf. the “Lausiac History” of Palladius) to con- 
template them was astonished at the heroism of their 
penance. The religious life took the form of a war 
against nature. The persecution of Decius (about 
250) gave the desert its first great hermit, Paul of 
Thebes; other Christians too sought refuge thi^re 
from their tormentors. Anthony, on the contrary, 
at the age of 20 yes%-«i)^a8 won by that appeal which 
saddened and discouragi^ the rich young man of the 
Gospel, “If thou wilt b^j^riget, Kosgjl what thou 
hast, and give to the poor ’’ (Matf:7§iSj 21). He had 
disciples, and instituted the monastic villages, in 
which seekers after perfection, living retired from the 
world, found comfort and encouragement in the exam- 

? le of brethren following the same profession. St. 

*achomiu8, a contemporary of St. Anthony, brought 
all his monks together under one roof, thus founding 
the cenobitic life. 

Paul, Anthony, and Pachomius gave lustre the 
deserts of Effirpt. We need not dwell here upon the 
parallel devel^ment of Syrian monasticism, in which 
the names of Hilarion, Simoon Stylites, and Alexander 
the founder of the acoemeli, were famous, or on that of 
Asia Minor, or give an account of the dawn of mo- 
nastic life in Europe and Africa. Our task is only 
to depict the main features of religious life and its 
Buccessive transformations. From this poinUof view, 


special mention is due to the great lawgiver of the 
Greek monks, St. Basil. Comparing the solitary and 
the cenobitic life, he points out one great advantage 
in the latter, namely the opportunity which it offers 
for practising charity to^one’s neighbour; and while 
deprecating exceallve mortifications, into which van- 
ity and even pride may enter, he exhorts the superior 
to moderate the exterior life reasonably. St. Basil 
also permitted his monks to undertake the education 
of children; although he was glad to fina some of these 
children embracing the monastic life, he wished them 
to do so of their own accord, and with full knowledge, 
and he did not permit the liberty of a son or daughter 
to be restrained by an offering made by the parents. 
St. Augustine in the common life which he led with 
the clergy of Hippo^ gives us, like St. Eusebius at 
Vercelli,*a first outline of canonical life. He insti- 
tuted monasteries of nuns, and wrote for them in 427 
a letter which, enriched with extracts from the writ- 
ings of St. Fulgentius, became the rule known by the 
name of St. Augustine. St. Columbanus, an Irish 
monk (d. 615), under whose name a very rigid rule 
wjis propagated in Ireland, w^as the apostle and civ- 
ilizer of several countries ot Europe, notably of Ger- 
many. 

(b) Characteristics. — After this rapid glance at the 
origin of the religious life we may now consider its 
principal characteristics, (i) End. — The life of the 
monks, more systematized than that of the virgins 
and ascetics, was, as such, entirely directed to tlieir 
personal sanctification; contemplation and vieflbry 
over the flesh were bound above all to lead to this 
result. The monks did not aspire to Holy orders, or 
rather they desired not to receive them. St. .John 
Chrysostom exhorted them to be animated by Chris- 
tian charity which ^villingly consents to bear heavy 
burdens, and without which fasting and mortific*a- 
tion are of no profit at all. (ii) Obedience. — As good 
Christians, they owed obedience to their bishop 
religious matters, and their profession, if they right ly 
unoerstood its sjiirit, made prompt and complete sub- 
mission easy. But religious obedience, as we under- 
stand it now, began only with the cenobitical life, and 
at the time of which we speak there was nothing to 
oblige the cenobite to remain in the monastery. Thfj 
cenobitic life was also combined with the solitary life 
in such a way that, after a sufficient formation by the 
common discipline, the monk gave proof of his fer- 
vour by retiring ipto solitude in order to fight hand- 
to-hand against the enemy of his salvation, and to 
find in independence^a compensation for the greater 
severity of his life, (iii) Poverty .—Poverty thdn 
consisted for the hermits in the renunciation of worldly 
goods, and in the most sparing use of food, clothing, 
and all necessaries. The cenobites were forbidden to 
enjoy any separate property, and had to receive from 
their superior or the procurator everything they 
needed for their use; they were not, however, in- 
capable of possessing property. 

(iv) Chastity;* Vows. — Having once entered the 
religious life, the virgin, the ascetic, and the monk 
felt a certain obligauon to persevere. Marriage or 
return* to the world would be such inconstancy as to 
merit the reproach of Christ, “No man putting his 
hand to the plough, and looking back, is fit for the 
kingdom of God’' (Luke, ix, 62). »Still we have no 
evidence to prove that there was a strict obligation, 
and there were no vows properly so called: even for 
Virginia the passages from Tertuflian and St. Cyprian, 
on which some persons rely, are capable of another 
interpretation. Certainly a w^oman who was bound 
to Jesus Christ by a profession oV virginity, and fell^ 
into sin, was liable to very severe canonical penalties;* 
but St. Cyprian who regarded such a person as an 
adulterous bride of Christ, permitted the masriage of 
such as were not able to ob^rve continency (see 
Efech, “Virtues Christi” in “Texte und* Unter- 
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Buchungen”, 1907). The oldest decretal we possess, 
that 04 St. Siricius to the Bishop Himerius (385), 
brands with infamy the carnal intercourse of monks 
and virgins, but the question of a regular marriage 
is not considered (C. XXVII, q. 1, c. 11, or P. L., 
XIII, 137). Schenute, it isUrue, introduced a form 
of vow, or rather of oath, of which the Coptic text 
has been discovered; but the very reflections which he 
made before introducing it appear to show that it had 
no other eflfeciJ than to secure the execution even in 
secret of the obligations already contracted by en- 
trance into the monastery: these vows therefore may 
be compared to the vows made at baptism. No term 
is specified for their duration, but Leclercq (in Cabrol, 
“Diet, d’arch. chr6t.”, s. v. C6nobitisme) presumes 
that the obligation continued during the term of 
residence in the monastery. The text is as« follows, 
taken from the German translation of Leipolt:— 
“Covenant. I promise (or I swear) before God in 
His holy temple, in which the word that I have spoken 
is my witness, that I will not defile my body in any 
way, I will not steal, I will not bear false witness, I 
will not lie, I will not do wrong in secret. If I break 
iny oath, I am willing not to enter into the kingdom 
of heaven, although I were in sight of it. [On this 
passage, cfr. Peeters, in “Analecta Bollandiana”, 
1905, 146.] God, before whom I have made this 
covenant, will then destroy my body and soul in hell, 
for I should have broken the oath of allegiance that I 
have taken.” And later on occurs this passage: “As 
for:icontradiction, disobedience, murmuring, conten- 
tion, obstinacy, or any such things, these faults are 
quite manifest to the whole community” (Leipolt, 
‘^Schenuti von Atripe” in “Texte und Untersuch- 
ungen”, 1903, p. 109). 

(v) Canon Law. — ^The canons of the Council of 
Gangra (330) first introduced the law relating to 
regulars by the recommendations which they address 
virgins, continent persons, and those who retire 
from worldly affairs, to practise more faithfully the 
general duties of piety towards parents, children, 
husband or wife, and to avoid vanity or pride. Other 
particular councils, that of Alexandria (362), of Sara- 
gossa (380). the Fifth Synod of Africa (401), and a 
council helci under St. Patrick in Ireland (about 480), 
decided other matters connected with the religious 
life. The General Council of Chalcedon (451) makes 
the erection of monasteries dependent on the consent 
of the bishop. The Councils of Arles (about 452) 
and Angers (455) sanction the obligation of persever- 
ance. The same Council of Arles and the Synods 
of Carth^e held in 525 and 534 forbade any inter- 
ference with the abbot in the exercise of his authority 
over his monks, reserving to bishops the ordination 
of clerics in the monastery, and the consecration of 
the oratory. 

(2) Regular Organization of Religious Life, — (a) 
Monks and Monasteries. — We have now arriv^ at the 
sixth century. It will be necessary to go back a little 
in order to notice the immense influence of St. Basil 
(331-79) over the religious life of 'the East and the 
West. The principles which he lays down and justi- 
fies in his answers to the doubts of the religious of 
Asia Minor, that is in what are called the shorter and 
longer rules, inform and guide the religious of the 
present day. St. Benedict was inspired by these as 
well as by the writings of St. Augustine and Cassian 
in Writing his rule, which from the eighth to the 
twelfth century regulatec^ it may be said, the whole 
religious^ life of the West. In order to put afl end to 
the capricious changes from one house to another, tha 
patriarch of Weslfem monks introduced the vow of 
• -stability, which bound the monk to remain in the 
house in which he made his profession. The reforms 
of the ino^Biasteries in the tenth and eleventh centuries 
gave rise to apregr.tions of monasteries, which pn*- 
pared the way for the religious orders of«the thirteenth 
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founded by St. oSo (abtot from 92^ t<f942) which, in 
the twelfth century grouped more than 200 monas- 
teries under the authority of the abbot of the principal 
monastery, and of the Congregation of Ctteaux, of the 
eleventh century, to which the Trappiats belong, and' 
of which St. Bernard was the principal light. Less for 
the sake of reform than of perfection, and of adapting 
to a special end the combination of the cc^nobitic and 
eremitic life, St. Romuald (d. 1027) founded th(^ Cam- 
aldolcsc Order, and St. John Gualbcrt (d. 1073) the 
Congregation of Vallombrosa. From the eleventh 
century also (1084) date the Carthusians, who have 
needed no reform to maintain them in their pristine 
fervour. St. Basil and St. Benedict were expressly 
concerned only with personal perfection, to which 
their disciples were to be led by leaving the world and 
renouncing all earthly wealth and natural affections. 
Their life was a life of obedience and prayer, inter- 
rupted only by work. ''Fheir prayer principally con- 
sisted in singing the Divine Office. But when it was 
necessary, the monks did not refuse to undertake the 
cure of souls; and their monjisteries have given to the 
Church popes, bishops, and mi.sHionary priests. We 
need only recall the expedition organized by St. Greg- 
ory the Great for the conversion of England. Stuoy 
was neither ordered not forbidden : St. Benedict, when 
he accepted in his monasteries children offered by 
their parents, undertook the task of education, which 
naturally led to the foundation of schools and studies. 
Cassiodorus (477-570) employed his monks in the 
arts and sciences and in the transcription of manu- 
scripts. 

(b) The Canons Regular. — Many bishops endeav- 
oured to imitate St. Augustine and St. Eusebius, and 
to live a common life with the clergy of their Church. 
Rules taken from the sacred canons were even drawn 
up for their use, of which the most celebrated is that 
ot St. Chrode^an^, Bishop of Metz (766). In the tenth 
century, this institution declined; the canons, as the 
clergy attached to a church and living a common life 
were called, began to live separately; some of them, 
however, resisted this relaxation of discipline, and 
even added poverty to their common life. This is the 
origin of the canons regular. Benedict XII by his 
Constitution “Ad decorem” (15 May, 1339) pre- 
scribed a general reform of the canons regular. Among 
the canons regular of the present day, we may men- 
tion the Canons Remilar of the Latcran or St. Saviour, 
who seem to date back to Alexander II (1063), the 
Premonstratensian Canons founded by St. Norbert 
(1120), and the Canons Re^lar of the Holy Cross 
found^ at Clair-licu, near Huy, in Belgium, in 1211. 
The canons regular ex mofesso united Holy orders 
with religious life, and being attached to a church, 
devoted themselves to promoting the dignity of 
Divine worship. With monks. Holy orders are acci- 
dental and secondary, and are superadded to the reli- 
gious life; with canons as withpiBe clerks regular, Holy 
orders are the principal thk^ and the religious life is 
superadded 

(c) The Mendicant Orders.->-The heretics of the 
end of the twelfth and beginning of the thirteenth 
century reproached churchmen with their love of 
riches, and the laxity of their lives; St. Dominic and 
St. Francis offered on the contrary the edifying spec- 
tacle of fervent religious, who forbade their followers 
the possession of wealth or revenues, even in common. 
The mendicant orders are marked by two character- 
istics: poverty, practised in common; and the mixed 
life, that is the union of contemplation with the work 
of the sacred ministry. Moreover, the mendicant 
orders present the appearance of a religious army, the 
soldiers of which are moved about by their superiors, 
without being attached to any partitnilar convent, and 
recognise a hierarchy of local, provincial, and general 
superiors. The order, or at least the province, takeg 
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the place of the monastery. * Other important points 
may be noticed: the mendicant orders are founded 
only by favour of an express approbation of the Bovei> 
eign pontiff, who approves their rules or constitutions. 
They adopt the form of vows which relates explicitly 
to povefty, chastity, and obedience, which was oc- 
casioned by the famous dispute in the Franciscan 
Order. The Franciscans were founded by St. 
Francis in 1209; they are now divided into three 
orders recognized as really b(^longing to the common 
stock: (1) the lYiars Minor, formerly called Ob- 
servantincs, and more recently Franciscans of the 
Leonine Union, who may (when there is no possibility 
of mistake) be called simply Friars Minor; (2) the 
Friars Minor Conventuals; and (3) the Friars Minor 
Capuchins. The Dominicans, or Friars Preachers, go 
back to 1215. Since 1245, the Carmelites, trans- 
planted from Asia into Europe, have formed a third 
mendicant order. Alexander IV added a fourth by 
his Constitution “Licet” (2 May, 1250) which united 
under the name of St. Augustine several congregations 
of hermits: these are the Hermits of St. Augustine. 
The Servites were added in 1256 as a fifth mendicant 
order; and there arc othc?rs. (Sec Frt.\u.) 

(d) Before we pass to a later period, it is necessarj" 
to mention certain institutes of a quite special char- 
acter. The military orders date from the twelfth cen- 
tury, and while observing all the essential obligations 
of religious life, they had for their object the defence 
of thq cause of Christ by force of arms; among thestj 
were the Knights of Malta, formerly called the Efiues- 
trian Order of St. John of Jerusalem (1 1 18), the Order 
of Teutonic Knights (1190). the Order of Knights 
Templars (1118), suppressca by Clement V at the 
Council of Vienne (1312), at the urgent request of the 
King of France, Philippe-le-Bel. 

(e) The misfortunes of Christendom were the 
cause of the foundation of orders vowed to the most 
excellent works of mercy, namely, the lledeinption of 
Captives; the Trinitarians (Order of the Most Holy 
Trinity), and Mercedarians (Order of Our Lady of the 
Redemption of Captives). Both these date from the 
thirteenth century, the first being founded by St. 
John of Malta and St. Felix of Valois, the second by 
St. Peter Nolasco and St. Raymond of Pennafort. 
They follow the Rule of St. Augustine and are mendi- 
cant orders. 

(f) The hospitaller orders are specially devoted to 
the relief of bodily infirmities; most of them are of 
comparatively recent origin. I'he most celebrated of 
all, the Order of Brothers of St. John of God, dates 
from 1572; the Cellitc Brothers were approved by 
Ifiua II in 1459; the Brothers Hospitallers of St. 
Anthony were approved by Honorius III in 1218. 

(g) The Clerks Regular. — The mendicant orders 

were one of the glories of the later Middle Ages. 
Fresh needs led in the sixteenth century to a new form 
of religious life, that of the clerks regular. These are 
priests first of all, eVt^fe respect of their mode of life, 
and their dress: theyhJlju^o peculiarity of costume; 
they undertake all duties and at- 

tend to all the spirit u^fl necessities oBtneir neighbour, 
especially the education of the young, which the men- 
dicant orders had never attempted. Being clerks 
and not canons, they escaped at the same time the 
inconvenience of having a title of honour and of being 
bound to any particular church; many of them take 
a vow not only not to seek for ecclesiastical dignities, 
but even not to accept them. The first were the 
Theatines, founded in 1524 by St. Cajetan and Car- 
dinal Peter Caraffa, later Paul IV; then came the 
Bamabites, or Regular Clerics of St. Paul, founded in 
1533 by St. Anton Maria Zaccaria; the Clerks Reg- 
ular of Somascha, founded by St. Jerome Emiliani, 
and approved in 1540, the same year which saw the 
beginning of the Society of Jesus. We may mention 
also the Clerks Regular Ministering to the Sick, 


called Camili(|ps after their founder, St. Comillus de 
Lclhs (1591). Several institutions of clerks ^gular, 
notably the Society of Jesus, make profession also 
of poverty in common and are thus at the same time 
clerks regular and mendicant orders. 

(h) The Institutes with Simple Vows. — Till the 
sixteenth centurj^ the orders of the West were dis- 
tinguished by their object, their hierarchical organisa- 
tion, their patrimonial system, and the number of 
their vows; but the nature of the vows remained the 
same. The vows, at least the essential vows of reli- 
gion, were perpetual, and made solemn by profession. 
Even when the tertiaries of Bt.f Dominic and of St. 
Francis began to form communities, they distin- 
guished themselves from the first and second orders by 
the rule they adopted but not by the nature of their 
vows, >^.uch remained solemn. The tertiary nun 
communities of St. Dominic received (1281-91) a rule 
from the Dominican general, Munio of Zamora; and 
communities, both of men and of women, were 
founded in the thirteenth century with the tertiary 
Rule of St. Francis. In this way, many works of 
charity wefe prevented. But in the sixteenth century 
Leo X by his Constitution “Inter cetera”, 20 Jan., 
1521, appointed a rule for communities of tertiaries 
with simple vows, according to which those only who 
promisea clausum were obliged to observe it. St. 
Pius V rejected this class of congregation by his two 
Con.sti tut ions, “Circa pastoralis” (29 May, 1566), 
and “Lubricum vitae genus” (17 November, 1568). 
They continued, however, to exist, and even increq^ed 
in number, first tolerated, and afterwards approved 
by the bishops; and subsequently recognized by the 
lloly Sec, which, in view of the difficulties of the cir- 
cumstances, has for more than a hundred years ceased 
to permit solemn vows in new congregations. These 
are the religious congregations of nien and women to 
whom Leo XIII gave their canonical charter by his 
Constitution “Conditre a Christo” (8 Decembet, 
19(K)). We may mention here an innovation intro- 
duced by St. Ignatius, who in the Society of Jesus 
imposed simple vows for a period preceding the solemn 
vows, and associated with the fathers professed by 
solemn vows, priests and lay brothers bound by simple 
vows only. 

(i) The Eastern Orders. — The Eastern Church, 
even that part of it which has remained in communion 
with Rome, has never known the life and many-sided 
vitality of the orders of the West: we find in it Monks 
of St. Anthony, ai^ others of St. Pachomius; almost 
all the monasteries ar% Basilian. As the priests of the 
Greek Rite are not compelled to leave the wives whom 
they have legally married, and as celibacy is never- 
theless obligatory for the bishops, the latter arc 
regularly chosen from among the monks. From an- 
other point of view, the unchanging East shows us in 
the monks of the present day, &e institutions of the 
first ages of cenobitic life. 

III. Exposition op the Religious Life. (1) 
Classical Descriplion of Religious Life; Essential 
and Nonressenliab Points . — In our rapid survey of 
the different religious orders, we have seen some- 
thing of the evolution of the religious life. The 
Gospef clearly shows us virginity and continence as 
means, and charity as the end; persecutions necessi- 
tated retirement and a first form of life entirely 
directed towards personal sanctification; community 
life produced obedience; the inconveniences caused 
by frequent change of residgnee suggested the vow of 
stability; the excessive multiplication and diversity 
.of reU^ous institutes called for the intervention of the 
sovereign pontiff and his exprers approbation qf 
rules; the needs of soul and body grafted the^praotice. • 
of corporal and spiritual works of mercy upon per- 
sonal sanctification, and joined the reception of Holy 
orders to religious profession; Y^hile the exigencies 
ai^ difficulticp of modem times caused the making of 
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simple vows antecedent to, or in substitution for, 
solemn vows. 

In all these stages, the profession of the Evangelical 
counsels has been most carefully regulated by the 
Church. In the existing structure, some parts are 
fixed and regarded as essential, otb^irs arc ac^cidental 
and subject to change; we may then ask what is 
essential to fully developed religious life. 'The re- 
ligious state, to be perfect, requires (1) the three 
evangelical Counsels: voluntary poverty, perfect 
chastity regarded as means to perfection; and in 
pursuit of that perfection, obedience to lawful au- 
thority; (2) the external profession of these counsels, 
for the religious state means a condition or career 
publicly embraced; (3) the perpetual profession of 
these counsels, for the religious state means sorm^thing 
fixed and permanent, and in order to (mture this 
stability in practices which are not made obligatory 
by any law, the religious promises liimself to God by a 
perpetual vow. llie religious state then is defined, 
as the mode of lib?, irrevociablc in its nature, of men 
who profess to aim at the p(*rfection of Christnin 
charity in the bosom of the Church by the three p(^^- 
petual vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience. 

The religious state may exist in the proper sen^ 
without solemn vows, as Gregory XIII snowed in liis 
Constitutions ‘^Quanto fructuosius** (2 July, 1583) 
and **Ascondcnto Domino** (25 May, 1584), declaring 
that the scholastics of the Society of Jesus were nvilly 
religious; without community life, for the hermits 
wc«e religious in the strictest sense of the word; 
without oral or written profession, since until the 
time of Pius IX, even tacit or implied profession wa,s 
considered sufficient; without express and formal 
approbation by ecclesiastical authority, as this has 
only been insisted upon since the Fourth Lateran 
Oouncil (1215), confirmed by the Second Council of 
Lyons (1274). Before this time, it was enough not 
t» have been repudiated by ecclesiastical authority. 
However, in actual practice, the express interven- 
tion of ecclesiastical authority is required; this au- 
thority may be that of the Apostolic See or of the 
bishop. Many institutes exist and flourish with the 
approbation of the bishop alone; but, since the Motu 
Proprio “Dei provideiitis*’ (16 July, 1906)^ the bLshop 
before establishing an institute must obtain the writ- 
ten approbation of the Holy See. 

Again, the Church, wliile not condemning the 
solitary life, no longer accepts it ^ religious. For- 
merly, a religious did not necessarily form a part of an 
approved institute; there were^iersons simply called 
professed, as well as professed in such an institute 
or such a inonastery. At the present day, a religious 
always begins by entering some approved religious 
family; only in exceptional cases of expulsion or final 
secularization, does it happen that a religious ce-ases 
to have any connexion with some particular institute, 
and in suen cases the bishop becomes his only supe- 
rior. The Church insists on the use of a habit, by 
which the religious are distinguished from secular 
persons. A distinctive habit is always required for 
nuns; the clerical habit is sufficient for men. Those 
approved institutes whose members may be talien for 
seculars out of doors, lack that public profession which 
^aracterizes the religious state, in the sight of the 
Church, according to the Decree of the Sacred Con- 
gregation of Bishops and Regulars, 11 August, 1889. 

THh question has long been discussed whether the 
religious state involves « donation of oneself, or 
whether the vows, as such, are sufficient, ify such 
donation the religious not only binds himself to be 
poor, chaste etc., Iflit he no longer belongs to himself; 
• he is the property of God, as iniK^h as and even more 
than a slave was fonnerly the property of his mastiT. 
To shojir that this alienation of oneself is not neces- 
sary, it is sufficient to observe that if evi i y religious 
ceased to belong to himsi^f either for the puppos<?»>f 
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marriage, or for the possession of projxjrty, any con 
trary acts would be null and void from the beginning; 
now this nullity has not always existed, and does not 
exist for all religious at the present day. In reality 
then the religious state consists strictly in^the per- 
petual engagement, the source of which is found at 
present in the three vows. 

The formal intervention of the Cluirch has the 
effect of introducing the religious life into the public 
worship of Catholicism. As long as the promise or 
the vow remains a purely personal matter, the rtv 
ligious can offer himself to God only in his own 
name; his homage and his holocaust are private. 
The Church, in ratifying and sanctioning his engage- 
ment, deputes the religious to jirofcss in the name of 
the Christian community his comph^te devotion to 
God. He is consecrated especially by solemn pro- 
fession, like a temple or a liturgical prayer, to giv(‘ 
honour to God. 

^ In practice, when offering himself to God, the reli- 
gious also contracts obligations to the order wliose 
child he becomes. Does the religious state in itself 
contemplate any such obligation of submission to an 
oq;anized society, or to a director or confe.ssor? 
There is nothing more natural, it is tnie, than that 
a person, who docs not profess himself perfect but a 
simple aspirant after perfection, should choose for 
himself a masttn* and guide; but even this does not 
seem to be essential. 'Die ancient hermits were free 
from all such subordination; even the pope may bo 
a member of a religious order: the only essential 
obedience seems to be that which every man owe^s to 
the hierarchical Church, and to those whom she 
clothes with her authority. 

(2) Various Forms of Religious Life , — ^The essential 

unity of the religious life is consistent with a great, 
variety which is one of the glories of the Church, and 
permits a larger number of men to find a religious 
profession adapted to their needs and dispositions, 
and multiplies the services which religious render 
to Christian society and mankind in general. B^ 
sides the common end of religious life, which makes it 
a school of perfection, the different orders have special 
objects of their own, which divide them inte contem- 
plative, active, and mixed orders. The contemplative 
orders devote themselves to union with God in a life 
of solitude and retirement; the active orders expend 
their energy in doing good to men. If their activity 
is spiritual in its objects and requires contemplation 
for its attainment, they are mixed orders; such as 
those which are devoted to preaching and higher 
education. The orders keep the name of active 
order if they devote themselves t«> corporal works of 
mercy, such as the care of sick persons and orphans. 
The dominant note of their mode of life gives us, as 
we have seen, clerical, monastic, mendicant, military, 
and hospitaller orders. The vows divide them into 
orders with simple vows and vows: even the 

number of vows differs in difl^rent institutes. There 
remain still two other poiilts of difference which re- 
quire to be the juridical condi-' 

tion, which distfhguishes religious orders from con- 
gregations, and the rule. 

(3) Religious Life and the Sacred Ministry.— U 
the monastic life has sometimes appeared incom- 
patible with those sacred functions which drew the 
monk out of his silence and. retreat (see Decree of 
Gratian, c. XVI, q. 1, c. 1, 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 11), the 
• simple division into contemplative and mixed orders 
shows the mistake of those persons who have rep- 
resented the religious life as inconsistent with the 
sacred ministry, as if piety were opposed to charity, 
or apostolic zeal did not presuppose and foster the 
love of (xod. This error, which had already been 
refuted by St. Thomas in Ifis “Contra impu^antes 
r»*ligionom**, ch. iv, directed against William of St. 
AiiMHir^was renewed in the Jansenisi pseudo-t ’ouii- 
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cil of Pistuia and condemned by the Constitution 
“Auctorcm Ildei’* of 1794, prop. 80. In the course 
of the last century^ Verhoeven, a professor of Louvain, 
in a pamphlet entitled De rceularium et ssecularium 
juribus ^ olficiis”, maintained that, according to the 
spirit of the Church, religious ought not to take any 
but a secondary and supplementary part in the saered 
ministry, and only when the secular cler^ were not 
sufficiently numerous for the work. Hia opinion 
was refuted by an anonymous work, entitled “Ex- 
amen historicum et canonicum libri R. D. Mariani 
Verhoeven^’, written by Fathers De Buck and Tinne- 
broeck, S.J., as opposed to experience, since religious 
perfection aids apostolic work; to tradition, as so 
many great missionary enterprises have been con- 
ducted by religious; to canon law, which approves 
of orders established for the purpose of the sacred 
ministry, and consider religious as fitted for the most 
important functions. 

Religious as well as seculars may be called to the 
episcopal office, to the cardinalitial dignity, and even 
to the papal throne. With the exception of the 
mendicant ordera, they may be appointed as vicars 
general: of the minor benefices, some are secular 
, which should bo given to secular priests, some are 
regular, to which regulars should be appointed: 
Premonstratensian Canons, however, may be placed 
in charge of secular parishes. In cases of aoubt, 
benefices are presumed to be secular, but the rule of 
exclusion from secular parishes affects only regulars 
under solemn vows. Missionary enterprise for the 
propagation of the Faith is usually entrusted to re- 
ligious, and they may occupy university chairs, and 
be employed in the sacred ministry as well as seculars 
(of. Vermeersch, “ De religiosis institutis et personis”, 
I, n. 495). 

It is now established that bishops and cardinals , 
chosen from a religious order do not cease to be ’ 
religious, and are just as much bound by all the 
rules and observances compatible with their dignity 
and functions as a religious who is a parish priest. 
A religious who is a parish priest may be deprived 
of his office either by the bishop or by the superior 
of his order. 

IV. Particular Aspects. — A. Religious Or- 
ders AND Congregations. — According to its more 
or less complete realization, the more or less full 
approbation which is given to it, and the juridical 
condition which results for those who practise it, 
the religious life gives rise to religious orders or 
congregations. 

(1) Religious Orders. — (a) Sense of the expres- 
sions. — The expression “ordo monasticus” at firat 
denoted a class of monks, as “ordo virginum” de- 
noted a class or virgins, and ^^ordosacerdotalis”, the 
class of priests. The first founders, St. Basil and St. 
Benedict, thought not so much of ^tablishing an 
order as of drawin^y^m a plan of individual life, com- 
mon to the use of molto who dedred to be directed 
in their aspirations afta ^erfgc tion. Each monas- 
' tery was independent an^r;^S%dta>^ bound to a 
definite rule; the community was Idft free to change 
the observance, and a certain option could be allows 
to the monks to choose which of several rules they 
would follow. The reforms of Cluny and Ctteaux 
prepared the way for the religious order in the pres- 
ent sense, by making all the monks subject to the 
authority of one supreme abbot. A century later, 
St. Francis and St. Dominic united their disciples in 
one vast association with an interior hierarchical or- 
ganization of its own, and recognizable even out- 
wardly by the identity of rule, dress, and life. From 
that time forward, each religiouB order has been a 
corporation of religious approved by the Church. 
And since we distinguish institutes ^und by solemn 
vows and approved by the sovereign jiontiff from 
institutes with simple vows, the expression ^^fcligious 


order” has been naturally applied exclusively to 
institutes with solemn vows. The religious order 
then is, properly speaking^ an institute fully approved 
by the Holy See, and having solemn vows of religious 
life. This full approbation for the whole Church 
calls into action^ne mtf^isterial office of the pope, 
for in giving it the jxipo not only declares that there 
is nothing m the inode of life which is hurtful to 
morals or propriety, but assures the faithful that it. is 
calculated to lead souls to EvangelK^al perfection 
(cf. Suarez, ‘^De religione”, VII, II, xvii, n. 17). 

(b) Two great classes of orders. — I>om the jioint 
of view of their organization, t.hr religious orders owe 
their division into two great classes to their very origin. 
The oldest, ‘derived from monasteries formerly quite 
independent, leave to each religious house a certain 
authorit^^ under a perpetual abbot. The monks 
or canons also belong to a particular monastery, 
and special rules are made for changes, temporary 
or permanent, among the subjects. Such are the 
Black Benedictines and Cistercians, and canons 

X ’ar. Many for a long time have only arch- 
ts, visitors of the monasteries forming a con- 
gregation (see below), and presiding over the (jhapter 
of that congregation, Leo XIII gave the Benedictine'S 
their abbot-primate, who holds office for twelve years. 
These same orders have no provincial superiors; 
the visitors more or less take tlieir place; but the 
powers of the abbot-general and the visitor, while 
they differ in different orders, are. limite<l to certain 
cases, so that the local abbot remains the real^,or- 
djnary superior, almost in the same way as the 
bishop suffragan of an archbishop has ail the authority 
necessary for the luhnmistration of his diocese. In 
the newer orders on the contrary, the superiors (except 
in the Society of Jesus) are not appointed for life, 
but for a term of six or twelve years; the rcli^io^is 
are not attached to a monastery, but to a province; 
and the houses are so little independent of ciich otl^r. 
that some refuse to recoj^nize in the local superior 
the quality of a prelate invested with ordinary jur- 
isdiction, though most religious writers give him this 
position. 

(c) The Scat of Authority in the Order. — General 
Chapter and Superior.— In all religious orders we find 
ihe chapter, whether it be the chapter of the mon- 
astciw to limit the monarchical authority of the abbot 
and fill a vacancy, or the general chapter, to appoint 
for the fixed term a new superior-general, to receive 
the accounts of fhe preceding administration, and, 
within permitted limits, to modify the constitutions 
which have not the force of pontifical laws, and to 
pass new decrees for the whole order. The election 
of the superior-general is by secret ballot (Council of 
Trent, sess. XXV, c. vi) and generally requires the 
confirmation of the pope. The same chapter also 
elects the general councils j consisting of definitors- 
gencral, or assistants, and generally also the procura- 
tor-general. In most orders, the procurator-general, 
who is the representative of the order in all dealings 
with the Holy S6c, is a real superior, and sometimes 
even a sort of vice-general, who takes the place of a 
^nersl deceased, absent, or incapacitated: among the 
Discalced Carmelites and the Hermits of St. Augustine 
and in the Society of Jesus, he possesses no juris- 
diction. 

Provincial and local Superiors. — Under the superior- 
general, the orders not anterior to the thirteenth cen- 
tury have provincial superiors, who administer the 
affairs bf the province with the assistance of a council. 
Sometimes they are appointed by the provincial 
chapter, and the local superior by the local chapter: 
^metimes the superior-general in council makes all* 
important appointments. The provincial chapter or 
provincial congregation has then no jurisdiction, and 
can only send deputies to the gr.'noral or the 'chapter 
general, in order to make known their wishes. In all 
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places where the cauomoal Office is recited in choir, 
there is*a conventual or local cha|)ter, which does not 
exist in the orders and congregations of more recent 
foundation. Among the Capuchins, the provincial 
is appointed by the provingial chapter, and in his 
council appoints the local superiors.^ The local supe- 
rior, like the abbot, is assisted by a second, who takes 
his place in case of absence or incapacity: he is called 
prior in the ab||Deys, or sub-prior where the superior 
IS called prior; otherwise he is termed minister. The 
local superior is called guardian among the Francis- 
cans; elsewhere he is rector, superior, prior, or pro- 
vost. The provinciaFand general of the Franciscans 
are called ministcr'-provincial and minister-general. 
To replace the ordinary superiors temporarily the 
constitutions of orders provide vicars, viceyrovin- 
cials, and vice-rectors. 

The superiors have always a power of private or 
domestic order, called dominativc, which permits 
them to command their subjects, and to administer 
projierty according to the rules of the institute; and 
the first superior of the convent, by appealing to the 
vow or distinctly making known his intention, can 
command under pain of mortal sin. Moreover, if 
they be priests, the principal superiors of religious 
orders possess the double jurisdiction of the forum 
internum and the forum extemumt which makes them 
the ordinary prelates of their subordinates. Such arc 
certainly the generals and provincials, and, according 
to an at least probable opinion, the first local superiors 
also? They have jifrisdiction to appoint confessors, 
approved by the ordinary, to reserve causes to them- 
selves (though Clement VIII limited this power), to 
inflict spiritual censures or punishments, and to ab- 
solve or dispense from them: their power of dispensa- 
tion with regard to their subordinates is the same as 
bi^iops generally have over their diocesans. Various 
privileges are conferred upon them in addition, and 
^Mhir powers arc often extended by temporary indults, 
which pass, as a matter of right, from the generals of 
orders to those who replace or succeed them. The 
legislative power ordinarily exists only in the chapter 
general : the judiciary power of the prelates does not 
extend to causes and offences which ore cognizable by 
the Iloly Office. The prelates are at the same time 
fathers bound to watch over the spiritual welfare of 
their children, heads of the community, who are em- 
powered to make general provision for the good order 
of the common life, and magistrates invested with a 
part of that public authority which Christ gave to His 
Apostles, when He said As thefFather hath sent me, 
I also send you.^^ This authority is derived from the 
Holy See; and, as it is ordinary ^ it may be delegated. 

In theory it extends to the spiritual direction of in- 
feriors; but for a long time the Holy See has shown a 
desire to separate the direction of the conscience from 
the direction of outward conduct, or at least to take 
away all appearance of coercion from the former; thus 
the prelate may hear the confessions only of those who 
formally express a desire to be abso^vea by him, and 
for the regulation of Communions, the religious is 
bound to take the advice only of his confessor. In 
every house several confessors should be appcvnteci, 
who can easily in any particular case obtain juris- 
diction over reserved sins, if they have not ordinarily 
the necessary faculties; the prelate, however, may, 
according to the rule, be occupied with the direction 
of consciences outside the confessional; this is forbid- 
den only in the case of hy superiors, safegi^arding 
always the liberty of inferiors to open their minds to 
their superiors (ev^ when laymen^ 

•The temporal administration is subject to the gen- 
eral law5, which forbid the alienation of immovable 
property, and of movable property of great value, ajd 
which iuso^iscountenance wastefulness and rash eon- 
tracts or borrowing (see the Constitution *‘Am- 
biliosie’^ Extrav. comm, un., Dc rebu^ ecclesiastics 


non alienandiSj^II, 4 and the Instruction “Inter ea" 
of 30 July, 1909). The prelate must administer like 
a prudent head of a family, and take care that the 
funds are safely and productively invested. As was 
stated in the article Nuns, the prelate’s tY>wer of 
jurisdiction often extends to monasteries of the second 
order. 

(d) Authorities outside the Order, (i) Sovereign 
Pontiff. — Outside its own body, the ord<?r has the 
sovereign pontiff as superior possessing the plenitude 
of authority; he has the jicwcr to suppress a religious 
order, as he can call it into existence Thus at the. 
Second Council of Lyons (1274), Gregory X sup- 
pressed the orders which came into existence after the 
Fourth Council of the Lateran (1215), and Clement 
XIV in 1773 decreed the suppression ot th(i Society 
of Jesus. Sometimes an order which has been ex- 
tinguished rises again from its ashes. The order of 
Piarists, or Scuolopi, founded by St. Joseph Cala- 
sanctius, which was abolished by Innocent X in 1664, 
was re-established by Clement IX; and Pius VII in 
1814 restored universally the Society of .lesus, which 
had remained in existence in White Russia (s(^e Heim- 
bucher, “Die Orden und Kongregationen”, §§101, 
102, and the authors cited in Vermecrsch, “De re- 
ligiosis institutis et personis”, I, n. 99). The pope, 
a fortiori, may modify the constitutions, appoint 
superiors, and, in short, exercise ail powers that exist 
in a religious order. 

(ii) Roman Congregations. — The peme exercises 

his ordinary control through the Sacrca (Jongregation 
of Religious, which, since the Constitution “Sapienti”. 
of 19 June, 1908, is the only congregation occupied 
with the affairs of religious orders. Formerly, the 
religious of the missions were under the direction of 
the Propaganda, which has now no authority over 
theim except as missionaries; the others were under 
the Congregation of Bishops and Regulars, which was 
abolished by the Constitution “Sapienti”. There 
was also the Congregation of Discipline and Reform 
of Regulars, which was principally occupied with the 
maintenance and restoration of interior discipline in 
orders of men, and the Congregation of the State of 
Regulars, established by Innocent X in 1652, which 
was replaced under Innocent XII by the Congrega- 
tion of Discipline, and re-established by Pius IX in 
1847, to advise on the measures to be taken in the cir- 
cumstances of the time for monasteries of men. After 
having issued some very important decrees on the 
subject of letters testimonial and simple profession, 
it ceased to work; and Pius X suppressed both these 
congregations by his Motu proprio of 26 May, 1906. 
Tlie authoritative interpretation of the disciplinfiuy 
decrees of the Council of Trent gave the Congregation 
of the Council a power over regulars, which it used 
largely before the nineteenth century; but at present 
its authority is limited to the secular clergy. The 
Con^gations of the Holy and the Index 

exercise over religious, as wgll^asover the rest of the 
faithful, their power of judimig persons charged with 
offences (XimffllHflffSPffleHoly^Offi and of censur- 
ing books andflmer publications. 

(iii) Cardinal Protector.— Most orders have a car- 
dinal protector. The institution goes back to the 
time of St. Francis, who recognizes in him a governor, 
a protector, and a corrector; he is appointed by the 
sovereign pontiff. Since the time of Innocent XII 
(Constitution, “Christi fidelium”, 17 February, 1694) 
he has ceased to have ordinary jurisdiction; he is 
therefore nothing more than a benevolent protector, 
who from time to time receives delegated powers. 

(iv) Bishop and Privilege of Exemption.— Religious 
orders are exempt from episcopal jurisdiction, and in 
spite of exceptions to this pnvilege, created by the 
Council of Trent and later, the exemption remains the 
rule and the exception must be iiroved. The exemp- 
tion is ijbove all personal, and also local: religious are 
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not under the orders of the bishop, and their monas- 
teries and churches, unless these be parochial, cannot 
be visited by him. The Holy See, however, in prac- 
tice does not permit the rule of local exemption to be 
extended to secular persons during their stay in a 
convent: only /omiYiams, that is, those who as oblates 
or even as servants, live in the convent as if they were 
part of the religious family, benefit by it. The ques- 
tion w'hether pupils who are boarders in the convent 
may be called familuires is open to dispute. Accord- 
ing to the Council of Trent, the bishop hjis over reli- 
gious a jurisdiction sometimes ordinary, sometimes 
delegated in the name of the Holy See, sometimes 
bishops may act also, as special delegates of the Holy 
See; the expression is somewhat obscure, but the object 
.Mupears to have been to give the bishop an incontest- 
able right to interfere in certain cases (see Vermccrsch, 
“Dc relig. inst. et pers.”, I, n. 968). As the exemp- 
tion of regulars is not active, that is, as it does not 
give independent power over a fixed territoiy, regu- 
lars are subject to the bishop in all that concerns the 
administration of the sacraments to sc^culars, and the 
direction of such persons, due respect being paid to 
(certain privileges attached to churches and colleges. 
Especially for the absolution of seculars,*^ they must 
be approved by the bishop of the place in which con- 
fessions are heard. Besides this, the bishop may inter- 
fere to permit the erection of a convent, to approve the 
n^nunciation of ])roperty made before solemn pro- 
fession, to test the vocal ion of nuns, to approve or con- 
demn the publications of regulars, to control, if not 
to refuse, collecting from house to house, to summon 
regulars to processions, and settle questions of pre- 
cedence, to consecrate the churches of regulars, to 
pontificate in them, to fix the stipends of Masses, and 
prescribe the Collects. His name must bo mentioned 
m the Canon of the Mass; he decides all causes which 
• concern the Faith; ho may also in certain cases exer- 
cise over regulars his coercive power. 

But (at least in regard to certain orders specially 
exempted) it would be incorrect to say that wfiencver 
the bishop may interfere, he may also inflict censures. 
It is admitted also that, at least \vith the permission 
of his superior, the religious may ask the bishop to 
exercise some of his dispensing power, in his favour, 
and it is understood that the Lenten indults and gen- 
eral dispensations from abstinence apply to such 
regulars as are not bound by a special vow to fast or 
abstain. According to the principle laid down, 
regulars may gain the indulgences granted bv the 
bishop. Except mitred abbots, who confer the ton- 
sure and minor orders on their inferiors, regular 
superiors must apply to the bishop for the ordination 
of their subjects: for this purpose they give dimissor- 
iftl letters, by which they present' their subjects to the 
bishop with the necessary certificates, to receive Holy 
( rders from him. Except in the case of some particu- 
hir privilege, the cJjjjijssorial letters should be sent to 
t ho bishop of the pla^l^ which the convent is situ- 
ated, and regulars can olij^a^y to another bishop 
in case the former do^ notn^lMiflHii!^ ordinations, 
or if he consents to waive his right.* 

(e) Communication of Privileges. — Exemption is 
the principal privilege of religious orders; the others 
arc chiefly powers of absolution, and spiritual favours. 
Among ^1 the mendicant orders, and practically 
among all religious orders properly so called, there 
('xists a communication of privileges: This communi- 
cation makes all favours, granted to one order only, 
common to all, if they arc not extraordinary in their 
nature, or granted for some very special reason, or 
only for a certain term of years, or finally if no ex- 
press provision forbids the communication. Thus 
the privilege, granted to the Society of Jesus, of hav- 
ing domestic oratories or* chapels on the authorization 
of the religious provincial alone applies to all re- 
ligious orders, lloligious orders profit even by privi- 


leges granted to congregations. But at the present 
time toe application of the principle of compiunica- 
tion must be made with prudence, especially in the 
case of indulgences. 

(f) Admission, Vows and Dispensation, Seculariza- 
tion and Migra^on. — Fbr the reception of subjects 
and the taking of vows, see Novice; Postulant. 
All the vows of religious orders are ordinarily per- 
petual, though there are exceptions; moreover, a 
simple profession must precede the solemn profession, 
otlierwisc the latter is null and void. The dispensa- 
tion from vows, even from simple vows, is reserved to 
the Holy See. But the supcricw-general, by the dis- 
missal of religious with simple vows, who have not 
received major orders, may ordinarily remove the 
obligation of those vows. Those who arc professed 
w’ith solemn vows, even lay brothers, are very rarely 
dispensed from them; it is easier for them to obtain 
an indult authorizing them to live in the world, bound 
by their vows. The indult of secularization may be 
temporary or perpetual; the latter alone finally 
separates the regular from his order: he then owes 
obedience to the bishop. The regular who has 
made solemn vows, or who by privilege has received 
some major order before making these vows, can bd 
expelled only if, after a thricc-repi?atcd warning, he 
still j)rove8 incorrigible in some grave and publicj 
fault. When expelled, he incurs a suspension from 
Avhich the Holy See alone can free him. Even one 
who has been set free, if ho is in Holy orders, is not 
at liberty to leave the house until he has fou^d a 
bishop willing to accept him in his diocese, and some 
means of lioncst livelihood: strictly speaking, the 
acceptiince should be final, but in practice this is 
not insisted upon. If he leaves the house without 
doing what is required, he is suspended until he htis 
fulfilled both conditions. • 

The regular may also, in theory, migrate from one 
order to another more scwerc; from this point 
view, the Carthusian Order is the most jierfect. In 
practice, failing the consent of the sujifTior-gcneral 
of both the orders in question, these migrations take 
place only with the authorization of the Holy See. 
The professed regular who migrates into another or- 
der makes his novitiate afresh therein, but retains 
his first profession until he has made solemn ])ro- 
fession in his new order. Until that time, if he does 
not persevere in the second order, he must take his 
former place in the order he has quitted; and even 
then if, in lulditifti to the esvsential vows of religion, 
his first profession kiis laid any special obligations 
upon him, for instance that of not accepting any 
ecclesiastical dignities, these obligations arc not 
removed bv his new profession. (For the obligations 
of religious vows, see Vow* Obedience, Religious; 
Poverty; and for the enclosure, see Cloister.) 

(g) Habit and Choir. — If an order has a special 
habit, the members arc strictly bound to wear it, 
and if any of them puts it off without good cause, he 
incurs an excommunication not reserved (Const. 
JJUt periculosa^^ 2 Ne clerici vel monachi, in 6o 
iii, 24). This excommunication appears to exist in 
spite pf the Constitution “Apostolicaj”, because it 
concerns the interior discipline of orders, but it ap- 
plies only to those who arc professed under solemn 
vows. The obligation to retain the habit extends also 
to bishops of tne order, if they are not canons or 
clerks regular. *> . 

Most orders arc bound to recite the Office in choir, 
and sdy the conventual Mass. The obligation of 
choir, at least the grave obligation, binds the com- 
munity and the superior, whose (kity it is to see thp.1 
the Office is recited in common. But the ..religious' 
professed under solemn vows, who do not assist in 
choir, are bound from the day of their pfpfession to 
recite the Office in private, even if tney hre not 
iiL Holy ordtrs. '^Phis obligation does not apply to 
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lay Dnithers, or lo persons [nofesstMl strn|)Ie 

vows. • 

(h) Orders of women: Second Orders. — In con- 
nexion with certain orders of men, there are also 
orders of women, instituted for similar objects, and 
in this respect sharing in tfic samr^ evolution. We 
say “in this respect”, for the rigours of the enclosure 
imposed upon nuns under solemn vows (see Cix)tstek) 
necessarily prevented any organization formed after 
the model of the mendicant orders or clerks regular. 
Orders of women have sometimes an existence, and 
even an origin, independent of any order of men. 
This is the case espccfelly with the more recent orders, 
such as the Sisters of the Visitation and the Ursulines. 
Very often they are connected by their origin and 
their rule with an order of men. The first monastic 
ruh's, which did not contemplate the rect^tion of 
Holy orders, were as suitable for woihcn as for men : 
thus there were Basilian and Benedictine ntins, 
simply following the Rules of St. Basil and 8t. Benc^- 
dict. Neither the rule of the mendicant orders nor 
that of the clerks regular was suitable to women. 
St. Francis first, and then other founders, wrote a 
second rule for the use of nuns, who thus constituted 
a second order, placed normally under the jurisdic- 
tion of the superior-general of the first order (sec 
Nuns). 

(i) Third Orders. — ^The grant of a third rule to 
secular persons gives rise to the third orders. At 
t imes it happens that th(;se tortiaries are established 
in Community under this rule; they are then rc- 
ligioiLS, ordinarily members of a congregation vrith 
simple vows. But, as we said above, there wen^ com- 
munities of this character with solemn vows, and there 
is a regular Third Ord(;r of ISt. Francis, which goc^s 
back to the fifteenth century and which n‘ccived modi- 
fied constitutions from Leo XIII (20 July, 1S8S). 

The associations of secular tertiaries are al.«»o calkni 
holders; they owe this to the fact that they profess the 
Christian life under an approved rule: but these are 
secular orders; and religious, even those under simple 
vows, cannot validly belong to them. By his en- 
trance into a religious order, a novice ceases to be a 
secular, and seeks after Evangelical perfection, which 
is not the contradictory of Christian justice, but i.s a 
realization of it in an eminent degree. It has also 
been held that a person who hius been a member of 
a third order bciforc becoming a religious at once 
re.sume.s his place in it, if he legitimately returns to 
the world. No one can belong t8 several third or- 
ders at the same time. Not ali religious orders have 
third orders attached to them; but tho.se which rec- 
ognize an order of nuns as their second order gen- 
erally have tertiaries also. Thus there arc no Bene- 
dictine or Jesuit tertiaries: the Benedictines have no 
second order, and the 'Jesuit rule expro.s.sly forbids 
the Society to have an institute of nuns under its 
authority. In later times the Oblatcs of St. Benedict 
have been a.ssirnilated to tertiaries. 'I'hird orders 
are distJnguished from confrateniities, in as much as 
the former follow a general rulc^)f life, while the 
mc^lbc^rs of confraternities arc associated for some 
spe(;ial puriiose of piety or charity: thus thej^ often 
include both religious and lay persons, and the same 
person may be a member of several confraternities. 
(As to the Third Order of St. Francis, and the name of 
Order, see the Constitution “Auspicato” of 17 Sept ., 
1885?, and “Misericors Dei filius” of 23 June, 1883.) 

The word religio is m^re strictly reserved for in- 
stitutes with solemn vows. As the religion* of pre- 
cepts and the religion of counsels were considercHl 
distinct grades of •the Christian religion, the rules of 
* 'life laid down according to the counsels were called 
religimes. The Second Council of Arles, 4*52, can. 
25, sppko of the profession of the monastic life as 
professio religionis. • 

(2) Religious Congregations, — (a) Meaning of 4 he 


Word “Congi’egation”. — Then? has boon much change 
in the meaning of thi.s word. It formerly denoted 
the whole body of religious living in a monastery: 
in this sense we find it in Cas.sijin (Coll.it, ions, 2nd pre- 
face) and in the Rule of St. Bimodict (chap. xvii). 
The wlifyine spectacle prosent.(‘d by the mona.stery 
of Cluny under St. Odo (d. 912) inducted many inonfKs- 
teries in France to beg th(; holy abbot, lo accept theii’ 
supreme direction, and he undcTtook lo visit tlu*in 
from time to time. Under his first two succrossors, 
numi^rous monasteries of France and It aly observeil 
the usages of Cluny, while others were reformed by 
monks of Cluny. At the death of St. Odo, sixty-five 
monasteries were under the rules of Cluny and thus 
formed a congrefjation, t,he members of which were; 
no long(*r the individual monks, but the monasteries. 
In a similar manner, th(^ union of mon.asteries with 
Cfteaux ])roducod the Congregation of Citeaux: 
but here the celebrated carta caritaiia, drawn up in a 
general ch.apter of abbot. s and monks hedd at Citeaux 
in 1119, placed the supremo direction of Cistercian 
monasteru's under the AbV>ot of Citeaux, and realized 
a much greater unity which prepannl the way for 
the religious orders of a later period (sec “C.arta 
caritatis” in P. L., CLXVI, 1377). The monasterii*s 
of Premonstratensian Canons were early grouped in 
circles {circarias), at. the h(?ad of wliich w.as a “cir- 
cator” wliosc otlice resembled that of the provincijil 
of more recent orders. The Abbot of Pri^montrt'*, 
Dominus Pnemonstratensis, was a real abbot-general. 

Innocent, III, by his Constitution “In singulis”, 
which was promulgated at the Fourth Council of the 
Lateran, and forms ch.vii, t. 3."), bk. 3 of the Decretals, 
ordered that a (chapter of abbots ami independent 
priors of every kingdom or province shouhl be held 
evc*ry third vear, to ensure the fervour of the ob- 
servance, !uid to organize the visitation of the abbeys 
in ordtT tc pn^vent or correct abuses. The Council 
of Trent (Scss. XXV, c. viii) made congregations of 
monasteries general, ordering monasteries to unite 
th(*mselv(‘s into congregations, and to appoint 
visitors having the .same powc*rs as vi.sitors of other 
orders, under pain of losing their exemption, and being 
placed under the jurisdiction of the local bishop. 
There have, however, bc'on also imjiortant reforms 
inauguiatcd by one mona.stery, and atlopt(*d by many 
others, Avithoilt leading to the formation of a congre- 
gation. Such was that of William, Abbot of Ilirschau 
(d. 1091), who wrote the ^institutions of Ilirschau, 
the wise provisions of which, in some measure bor- 
row^ed from Cluny, were adopted by about 150 
monasteries having no other bond of union than a 
spiritual community of prayers and merits. 

In 1566, St. Philip Neri founded in Rome an as- 
sociation of priests wlio were not bouiwl by any vow; 
being unable for that rea.son to call it an order, he 
calletl it the Congregation of the Onitory. Cardinal 
do B^rullo in 1611 founded a^sin iilar institute, the 
Frencli Omgregation of theO#!TOiy. St. Vincent d<^ 
Paul, the foumliT of theJi^^arists, or Priests of the 
Mission, into his institute siinplo 

vows of poverlw, chastity, obedience, and stability, 
insisted that it should be called secular. These vows 
are not followed by any act of acceptance by the Holy 
See or the institute. His as.sociation was called s 
congKigation, as we sec from the Bull of AlexandtT 
VII, “Ex commissa” (22 Sept., 1655). Thus it 
became usual to designate as congregations those 
institutes which resembled religious orders, but 
had not all their essential characteristics. This 
is the ordinary meaning generally accepted, though 
somewhat vague, of ' the word congregation”. 
Befort^ long, the genus congregation was divided into 
several distinct species. 

(b) R(4igious O^ngregations properly and im- 
properly so ealled. — First in order of dignitv come the 
religiou.s congregations properly so called. They 
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have all the (‘ssw'iit ials of relfgiouH life, the three {mt- 
petiial vows, and the approbation of ecclesiastical 
authority. They are even approved by the Holy Sec. 
They lack only one accidental characteristic of an 
orde^ namely the solemnity of the vows. Such are 
the Corf'^regations of the Most Holy Redeemer^ of 
the Passion of the Sacred Hearts of Jesus and Mary 
(or Piepus Fathers), which have even the privilege of 
exemption. Institutes with perpetual vows ap- 
proved by episcopal authority closely resemble the 
congregations properly so called. Religious congre- 
gations in the wider sense of the word are institutes 
which have no per^tual vows, or lack one of the 
essential vows, or which even have no vows properly 
so called. Thus the Daughters of St. Vincent de 
Paul make only annual vows, and as each year is 
completed they are free to return to the world. The 
Missionary Sisters of Our Lady of Africa, or White 
Si^rs, form a religious congregation properly so 
called, but the White Fathers, on the contrary, are 
not bound by any vows, but take only an oath of 
obedience. We have spoken above of the Lazarists 
and Oratorians. The religious congregations im- 
properly so called are sometimes designated pious 
congregations or pious societies. 

(c) Division of the Institutes. — Institutes are^ di- 
\dded, according to the quality of their members, into 
ecclesiastical congregations, consisting principally 
of priests and clerics, and lay congregations, most 
of whose members are not in Holy orders. Thus 
the Order of St. John of God, though mainly com- 
posed of laymen, includes a certain number of priests 
devoted to the spiritual service of its hospitals and 
asylums; while the Congregation of Parochial Clerics 
of St. Viator is composed of priests and teaching 
brothers placed on the same footing as reli^ous. 
Several religious congregations are called tertianes of 
St. Francis, St. Dominic, or some other religious order; 
some of these date from the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries: others are more recent, such as the Third 
Order of St. Dominic founded by Lacordaire, which is 
devoted to teaching. But they must be regularly 
affiliated by the superior of the first order. This 
affiliation docs not imply any dependence or sub- 
ordination to the first order, but it requires as general 
conditions the observance of the essential points of 
the rule of the third order, and a certain similarity of 
habit: in the matter of the habit, however, many 
dispensations have been panted — see the Decrees 
of the Sacred Congregation of Indulgences of 28 
Aug., 1903, and 22 March, 1905, the Decree of the 
Congregation of Bishops and Regulars of 18 March, 
1904, the Rescript of 30 Jan., 1905, and the Indult of 
18 Nov.^ 1905, of the same Congregation (cf. Periodica 
de rcligiosis et missionariis, I, 15, p. 40; 54, p. 147; 
59, p. 152; II, 102, p. 57). 

As to the law by wiiich they are governed, religious 
congregations are divided into congregations depend- 
ent on the Holy SSSl^aid those under episcopal au- 
thority. The fatter a^^rictly diocesan or inter- 
diocesan, according as th^^MpiiRigQ^pAf^ to a single 
diocese, or are scattered over several. Leo Xlll, 
by his Constitution ^‘Conditae” of 8 Dec., 1900, gave 
to the congregations their official character; and a set 
of reflations of the Congregation of Bishops and 
Regulars, of 20 June, 1901, known by the name of 
Normae, traces the f neral lines on which the Holy 
See wishes the new institutes to be constructed and 
the old ones reorganized. 

(d) Religious Congregations dependent on the Holy 
See. — (i) Approbation. — Before a congregation can bie 
placed under pontifical government, it must have 
received a Decree, in which commendation is bestowed 
on the congregation itself, and not merely on the 
intention of the founder and the object of the in* 
stitution; then follows a Decree confinning the exist- 
ence of the congregation, and approving its con- 


stitutions, firpi, by a trial of some yearSj and then 
finally. Before the Constitution ‘‘SapientP' (29 
June, 1908), by which Pius X, reorganized the Roman 
Curia, ^two congregations were occupied with the 
approbation of new institutes, the Congregation of 
Bishops and Regulars, and the Congregation of 
Propaganda; the latter approved those institutes 
which were founded in missions and in countries sub- 
ject to its jurisdiction, and those intended exclusively 
for foreign missions. Since the* Constitution 
''Sapient!’’, the new Congregation of Religious alone 
has the power of approbation, and the religious of the 
whole world are under its jurisdiction: If they are 
missionaries, they owe obedience also to the Prop- 
aganda in all matters connected with their mis- 
sionary charat^ter. 

Excent the approbation of tertiary communities 
(of both the sexes) with simple vows by the Con- 
stitution "Inter cetera” of Leo X (20 Jan., 1521) 
to which we have already alluded, the formal appro- 
bation of a religious institute with simple vows by 
the Holy See does not date back very far: the Brief 
of Clement XI "Inscrutabili” (13 July, 1703), ap- 
proving the Constitution of the English Virgins (In- 
stitute of Mary), is perhaps the first instance in the 
case of women, while Benedict XIV in 1741 approved 
the Congregation of Passionists. But on 26 March, 
1687, Innocent XI. by his Constitution "Ecclcsiae 
Catholicffi”, erecteti the hospitaller confratcniity of 
the Bethlchcmites into a congregation, and Clement 
VIII, on 13 Oct.. 1593, approved with simple ^ws 
the Clerks Rc^lar of the Mother of God. These 
two congregations were transformed into religious 
orders, the one by a Constitution of Clement XI (3 
April, 1710), and the other by a Constitution of 
Gregory XV in 1621: but later, in consequence of a 
decree of the Spanish Cortes, the Bcthlehemites wore 
gradually extinguished. Institutes improperly called 
religious have been approved since the seventeenljti ^ 
century: we have already mentioned the Oratorians, 
approved in 1612, and the Priests of the Mission, 
approved in 1632: to these may be added the Sul- 
picians, approved in 1642, the Eudists in 1643, and 
the Secular Priests of the Venerable Holzhauser in 
1680. For a long time the Holy See, while approving 
the constitutions of nuns, refused to recognize the 
institutes themselves. The ap])robation formerly 
contained certain qualifying words, "citra approba- 
tionem conservatorii” ("without approbation of the 
institute ” ) , which^iave now disappeared. Ordinarily 
the Holy Sec proceed^ by steps; it requires first that 
the institute shall have existed for some time under 
the approbation of the ordinary, then it approves the 
constitutions for some years, and last of all grants a 
final approbation. Religious congregations also re- 
ceive a cardinal protector, whose office is more im- 
portant in the case of an institute of nuns. 

(ii) Authority of the Ordinary. — Although es- 
tablished under pontifical government, religious con- 
gregations arc not free from the jurisdiction of the 
diocesan ordinary. Congregations of men owe him 
the common obedience of all the faithful, and of 
clerics^ if their members are tonsured or in Holy 
orders. Use, rather than positive law, permits the 
superiors, bein^ priests, to consider themselves as 
quasi-parish priests of their religious subordinates. 
For confessions even of their own subjects, they must 
be delegated by the bishop; and all approv^ con- 
fessors of the diocese may qbsolve these religious, who 
are subject also for reserved cases to diocesan law. 
The temporal administration is withdrawn from the 
authority of the ordinary: this i».thc case also with 
institutes of nuns. Certain institutes are ..entirely • 
exeinpt from episcopal jurisdiction; such are the 
Passionists, the Missionary Fathers of the Sacred 
Hearts, or Piepus Fathers. an4 the Redemi^torists. 
^thout being strictly prelates, the superiors of an 
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oxtjinpt. inHiiiulo, l)(>ing j)ru»sis, nM*,oiy« from i\w Holy 
See thc»pow<»r of jiirisdieiioii in iuldition to the govern- 
ing power belonging to all supcriorn, male or female. 
(For a comparison of these religious with regulars 
properly' so called sec the dissertation of Fr. Sals- 
mans, S.J. in VermeerscB, “Peyodica de relig. 
et miss.,” V, p. 33). It is to be remarked that the 
exemption of the convent does not always imply the 
exemption of the church. Sometimes the authority 
of a superior-feeneral of a congregation of meyi ex- 
tends to a congregation of sisters of a similar institute; 
but in practice the Holy See no longer approves of any 
but independent congregations. Whether exempt 
or not, congregations may never be established in a 
diocese, and may not open a new house, without the 
permission of the bishop. 

(iii) Organization of the Institute. — Conisfegations 
approved by the Holy See have the organization of 
religious orders: and the less rigorous enclosiu*e of 
institutes with simple vows even permits the sisters 
to be organized in the same manner as orders of men. 
We find then at the head of the institute a superior- 
general assisted by a council, which, in the more 
important matters, must approve the measures pro- 
posed; then ordinarily provincial superiors with their 
councils, and local superiors. The superior-general, 
his councillors, and the procurator-general are always 
appointed by the general chapter. In fact, in con- 
gregations as in religious orders, the general chapter 

15 the supreme power. It can, however, neither change 
tho constitutions nor make laws properly so called; 
its orders remain in force until the chapter following. 
The general chapter meets for the election of the 
superior-general ; if this takes place only every twelve 
years, there may be a meeting of the chapter after 
six years for the transaction of business. With this 
eltception, the chapter is not summoned without the 
consent of the Holy See. Besides the general and his 

•i* ^uncillors, the secretary-general, procurator-gen- 
eral, provincials, and two delegates appointed by the 
provincial chapter take part in this chapter. If the 
congregation is not divided into provinces, the 
superiors of important houses and one delegate from 
each house take the place of the provincials and dele- 
gates of the provincial chapter. The latter consists 
of the provincial, his counidllors, and the superiors 
of important houses, aocompanied by a delegate from 
each house. The provincial chapter has ordinarily 
no other appointment to make than that of delegates 
to the chapter general. This clfapter receives the 
accounts of the general administration, elects by 
Secret ballot the general and his assistants or coun- 
cillors, and deliberates over all important affairs of 
the congregation. Sometimes the sovereign pontiff, 
who may appoint directly to all offices, reserves to 
himself the right to confirm the nomination of the 
superior-general. The latter is generallv elected for 
six or twelve years: in the Society of the Sacred 
Heart, the election is for life. Ordinarily he makes 
provision in his council for all ch^ges wnich are not 
within the discretion of the chapter general. Every 
three years he is bound to submit to the Holy See 
an account in the form prescribed by the Decree of 

16 June, 1906. 

Whether a priest or not, the superior, as head of the 
house, has authority over all who live in it, and de- 
rive from the vow of obedience his power to command 
according to the approved constitutions. He is 
recommended, especially if he is not a superior-gen- 
eral or provincial, to make moderate use of life faculty 
to command in virtue of holy obedience, ^metimes 
^ «ven he can do this only in writing. Although he 
'•controls the temporal administration, the Holy 
See requires that a separate person cdiall have charge 
of the accounts, even in the houses, and that a third 
shall deal with expenditures. The Holy ^ insists 
also that all valuaDles shall be kept iit a chest wiih a 


triple lock, HO thjit il niil br openiMl only by means of 
three separate keys, which are to be kept by the 
superior, the procurator, and one of the councillors. 

In respect of their temporal administration, the con- 
gregations are independent of the bishop, but they 
are bound to observe the nilcs prescribed by the Holy 
See, especially the precautions taken for the preserva- 
tion of dowries and other funds (see the Decree 
‘‘Inter ca” of 30 July, 1909, Vermcersch, “Periodica”, 
331, V, p. II). Even without belonging to an exempt 
congregation, the superior, if a priest, obtains without 
difficulty the faculty of giving his subjects dimissorial 
letters for ordinations; and if such faculty is granted 
him, then, in respect of the certificates to be delivered, 
the competent bishop etc., the rules arc the same for 
congregations as for religious orders. 

We have treated of the admission of subjects, the 
novitiate, and simple profession under the titles: 
Novice I Postulant; and Profession, Religious. 
Ordinarily, and always in the more recent orders, 
temporary vows for some years preceded perpetual 
vows: these vow's, even temporary, are reserved to 
the Holy ^e. Wnilc the superior has the power to 
dismiss religious w'ho have not made perpetual vows, 
he has not always the power to release them from their 
obligations, ana in that case it is necessary to have 
recourse to the Holy See. Religious who have re- 
ceived any of the major orders in the institute, and 
those who have made perpetual vow’s, cannot be 
dismissed without the formalities pres(;ribed for the 
dismissal of persons professed with solemn vows. 
Dismissal involves a suspension which is reserved to 
the Holy See; and the voluntary departure of a re- 
ligious who, as a religious, has been admitted to Holy 
orders, even of one w^hose temporary vows have ex- 
pired, is not regular unless he has found a bishop and 
means of subsistence. The sanction is the same as for 
one professed with simple vows in a religious order. 
Secularization is seldom granted to members of a 
religious congregation, but recourse is had to dis- 
pensation from vows. Migration from one congrega- 
tion to another cannot take place without the con- 
sent of the Holy See, and it is usual to ask for that 
consent before entering a religious order, though 
there is no law forbidding such entrance. 

(d) Religious Con^egations under I^iscopal Au- • 
thority. — (i) Approlmtion. — After the Constitutions 
of St. Pius V, which were opposed to simple vows, 
the Holy See could only tolerate congregations with- 
out solemn vows. Such congregations naturally 
desired to be under the control of some ecclesiastical 
authority, which could only be that of the bishop: 
by degrees a custom grew up which gave bishops 
an incontestable right to approve religious congre- 
gations, and this right received express recognition 
from the Constitution “Condita;” of Leo XIII (8 
Dec., 1900), the first part of which is wholly devoted 
to the diocesan congregations: its first articles contain 
a solemn warning against tiiirtflsh creation of new 
ones, and any excessiveJlrcrease in their number. 
More recenrtjiyito'feiii^rfi^roprio “Dei providentis” 

(16 July, 1906)ldeclared the niibessity of pontifical au- 
thorization before any episcopal approbation. When 
it is desired to form a new congregation, the ordinary 
forwards to the Sacred Congregation of Religious 
the name of the founder, the object of the foundation, 
the name and title chosen for the new institute, a 
description of the habit to be worn by the novices 
and professed members, the work to be undertaken, 
the resources, and the names of similar institutes 
existing in the diocese. When once the consent of 
Rome has been obtained, the bishop may authorize 
the institute, respecting all things decreed by the 
Holy See; and in revising the constitutions, he vnll 
take care that they are always in conformity with the 
Norms of 1901. It is to be remarked that in the 
I^ree of 1906, the expri^ion “religious institute” # 
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has a very wide lueaning, and by the teriris of that 
Decree, this procedure is to be followed for all as- 
sociations, whose meinbers have a distinctive name 
and habit, and devote themselves to their own per- 
sonal p^ection, or to works of piety or chanty: 
vows an; not required. But, on the other hand, the 
institute thus formed remains episcopal; the or- 
dinaries exercise over it all the rights mentioned in 
the Constitution ^‘Conditae” (ch. i), except the right 
to modify anything that the Holy See has specially 
laid down. 

(ii) Authority of the bishop. — This Constitution 
formulates the principle of full and exclusive sub- 
mission to the bishop; from which we conclude that 
the rights of the bishop are limited only by the prin- 
ciple of natural justice and equity, which demands 
respect for acquired rights; by the nature of the in- 
stitute, which must give its religious the means of 
milking progress towards perfection according to the 
precepts of the Gospel; and by the plain exceptions 
of pontifical law. We say ‘‘the plain exceptions”, 
because Decrees of the Holy See, which do not clearly 
refer to diocesan institutes, only give directions to 
bishops without restraining their power; moreover,' 
in the immense variety of cases, prescriptions which 
are useful to institutes under pontifical government 
would be very troublesome to those whose life is 
diocesan; and the latter in the immediate control 
of the bishop often find the same security that the 
Holy See seeks to give by a lu^w regulation to congre- 
gations dependent upon itself. 

We have now to distinguish between diocesan and 
intcrdiocesan institutes. — (a) Diocesan Institutes. — 
Congregations which exist in but one diocese are de- 
pendent only on a single bishop: he approves the 
institute, authorizes the erection of new houses, may 
forbid the cxtcn.sion of the institute into another dio- 
cese, and may for sufficient reasons close a house, or 
suppress the institute itself: but he must take care, 
dunng the liquidation, not to violate the canonical 
laws concerning the disposal and alienation of ec- 
clesiastical property. Ho may receive subjects him- 
self, visit the houses to inquire into the religious dis- 
cipline and temporal administration, and reserve to 
himself the approval of the most important acts. 
The Constitution “Condit®” 4 fcquirc 8 the superior 
in a convent of women (and we may say the same of 
male superiors) to be appointed by election; the 
bishop may not only preside at the election, but also 
confiim or annul it: and when any grave cause? prev 
vents the holding of a regular election, he may, while 
awaiting a favourable opportunity for assi^mbling 
the electors, even make provision for the internal 
government of the institute. He is bound, however, 
except in case of express provision in the constitu- 
tions, to leave the hands of the superior free to ad- 
minister the institute and even to transfer the mem- 
bers (Reply of the Q^gregation of Bishops and Reg- 
ulars, 9 April, 1895)7^^ Interdiocesan Institutes. 
— If the institute has houi ^ in sever al dioceses, each 
bishop has authority oi'cr tm^lESMiMfliis own dio- 
cese; the consent of all is necessary tto touch the in- 
stitute itself. Ordinarily the difficulties which may 
be created by this situation may be removed by ask- 
ing for pontifical approbation for the institute. Often 
also the bishop of the diocese of origin, in order to 
prevent difficulties and disputes, refuses to allow the 
extension into other dioceses, unless it is agreed that 
he shall have full authority over the religious life 
of the institute. 

(e) Superior, Vows, Ordination. — In institutes 
Under episcopal authority the ordinary jurisdiction 
is vested in the bishop, never in the su^rior: the 
latter has the ruling power which is given him by the 
vows, and the internal authority which he possesses 
as head of the house. The vows, except the vow of 
perpetual chastity, if it has been absolutely takpn, are 


not reserved to the Holy Sire. The dismissal of sub- 
jects does not require the formalities prescribed by 
the Decree “Auctis admodum” (4 Nov., 1S92) which 
has been mentioned in connexion with orders and con- 
gregations properly so (jfilled; and the religious in 
Holy orders do iy)t incur the suspension inflicted by 
that Decree on those who are expelled, or on those who 
depart voluntarily without having found a bishop or 
means of subsistence. In fact, the mejnbers of these 
institutes have always their bishop, who has taken 
the responsibility of ordaining them. Kxception. 
however, must be made if the institute has obtairiea 
an indult permitting the superior to deliver to his 
subjects letters of ordination which bind only the 
institute: in such a case a subject who left the in- 
stitute having received iiuijor orders in this manner, 
would b^ suspended until he had found a bishop and 
means of subsistence. 

(f) Religious State of the Members. — The question 
luis been raised whether members of an episcopal in- 
stitute are really in the religious state, provided, be it 
understood, that they are bound by the three per- 
petual vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience. 
Our answer is in the affirmative, because the bishop, 
being the ordinary authority instituted by Christ him- 
self, truly gives canonical institution to the association. 

B. Relkuous Rule. — To complete our descrip- 
tion of the religious life, we have now to deal with the 
rule or constitutions by whicli religious are governed. 
(1) llidoncal Surory. — In the earliest times,, the 
yoimger monks were accaistoined to seek and folfow 
the advice of some older monk in order to realize 
the ideal of monastic life; and very soon those who 
were renowned for (luar wisdom and holiness saw 
their instructions observed by a large body of dis- 
ciples. OtiK'rs dnuv up a rule of Iif(^ for the use of 
candidates for the life of pcjrfection. The necessity 
for such a rule chiefly affected the cenobitos, for whom 
it was necessary also to organize common life and fe • 
hierarchical constitution. 

The first rules were plana of perfect life, with de- 
tails difTeiing according to persons, times, and places, 
but framed upon the Gospel as their common fun- 
damental rule: The first monks found their first 
rule in the Acta of the A\)oatlea, iv, 32-5, where we are 
told how the owners of proiierty voluntarily gave it 
up for the benefit of the whole community: this pas- 
sage was called the rule established under the Apos- 
tles (St. Possidius. “ Life of St. Augusf.ine”, c. v., 
in P. L., XXXII, 37). When intended for anchorites, 
the rules contained ofdy individual counsels; those 
intended for cenobites dealt also with the entrance 
into the monastery, the probations, the hierarchy, 
obedien(;e, and common life. Sometimes they w'(*re 
codifications of received usages, obscrvcjd and sub- 
sequently collecUHi by the disciples of some famous 
monks, somc*tirnes they w^ctc the authentic work of 
the saint wdioso name they boro; not to mention the 
ini-xcjd character of c«*rtain rules composed with the 
help of authentic , writings, but first published with- 
' out any intention of making them a rule properly so 
called. St. Pachomius gradually compiled, according 
to the varying needs of the times, a body of rules, the 
authentic text of which is not now in existence; cer- 
tain MSS. give us more information on the subject 
of the rules of his disciple, Schenut. We possess the 
Rule of St. Benedict; the Rules of St. Basil and St. 
Augustine are of the mixed class. The answers of 
St. BasiJ to the questions of Che monks form the first; 
the second consists in great measure of extracts from 
a letter address(?d by St. Augustine in 423 to the nuns 
of Hippo (Ep. 211 in P. L., XXJCIII, 960-5). Of , 
the first class are the rules which are circulated un-' 
der the names of Saints Anthony, Isaias, Serapion, 
Macarius, Paphnutius, and others. We ^leod not 
wonder that legend has attribufed to some of the 
ruke a superhifinan origin : the Rule of St. Pachomius, 
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for instance^ noon after its appcai'ance, was said to 
have been dictated or even written on tablets by an 
angel; hence it acquired the name of the “AngeVs 
Rule”. These rules had no binding force, except 
sometimes for the inhabitants of a monastery during 
the term of their residence. In i^any monasteries 
various rules were observed: the monastic life did 
not derive its unity from the rules. 

As orders began to approach more nearly to the 
modern form,* and new ones were established having 
their own special objects in addition to religious pro- 
fession, each institute had its own rule, which was in 
fact a plan of life alter the spirit of the Gospel, im- 
posed on the relipous to help them work in common 
for the special objects of their institute. Such a rule 
is identified with the institute itself, and the obliga- 
tion to persevere in the latter includes the dbligation 
to observe the former. The rule takes this form 
among the canons regular, and more definitely in the 
mendicant orders. The Roman Council of 1139 
renjognized three niles, those of St. Benedict, St. 
Basil, and St. Augustine; and the Fourth Council 
of the Lateran (1215) refused to recognize any re- 
ligious institutes wliich did not observe a rule ap- 
proved by the Holy See. Innocent III and Honorius 
III aftorw'ards approved the Rule of St. Francis. 
Thus a now note was added to the rule, the appro- 
bation of the Holy S('e; and the rule became a canon- 
ical law, governing the ridigious, although in the be- 
ginning it was only a private compilation. A new 
stc^ has recently been taken: until 1901, the Holy 
See was cimtent to examine the laws of ikiw institutes 
without troubling much over details; but as in the 
progress of legislation certain clauses were repeated, 
and new ones introduced in their place, it was decided 
in 1901 to eniujt a more uniform type of rule for new 
institutes: thus the Normae of 28 June, 1901, were 
drawn up, to l)e a common mould for the formation 
^of all new institutes with but few except ions. Hence- 
forth the rules will be mainly the work of the Holy 
See, and all congregations will be, as regards their 
chief lines, organized in the same manner. The sub- 
stance of the rule has also been greatly changed. In 
the Ijeginning it was simply a short code of asceticism 
with such directions as were necessary for the or- 
ganization of common life; and in the orders properly 
BO called, there were added to this code the regulations 
required by the special object of each institute: 
at present asceticism and the rule of life are kept 
distinct, and the only things to b^ treated of in the 
rule arc the points of common*obscrvance. 

• (2) Rules ami Conslilulions. — In canonical language 
we distinguish between rules and constitutions: 
history easily explains this terminology. As already 
stated, the Fourth Council of the Lateran (1215), c. 
No nimia. De religiosis domibus, etc. (iii, 36) 
confirmed by the Second Council of Lyons (1479) c. 
Religionum un., ibid, in 6 (iii, 12) had forbidden new 
foundations of orders. The prohibition was under- 
stood in this sense that no order should be con- 
stituted under a new rule; and the'fevereign pontiffs 
themselves insisted on the adoption of an old rule for 
the institutes they approved Therefore, foyowing 
the example already set in ihe eleventh century by 
St. Romuald^ who adapted the Rule of St. Benedict 
to the eremitical life, the founders chose a rule already 
received in the Church, adding such prescriptions as 
were^quired by the special object of their institutes. 
These prescription weie called ” constitutions”. 
The term “rule” is, therefore, at present ut^d only 
to denote one of the ancient rules, and more particu- 
Urly the four gre^ rules, each of which serves as a 
^und^piental law to many institutes, namely (1) the 
Rufe of St. Basil, or rather the collection of his rules 
dividecl iwto two classes, those expounded in detail, 
and those more concise; (2) the Rule of St. Benedict; 
(3) the Rule of St. "Augustine formed ^ith the h^lp 


of his letter 211 to nuns, his sennons 355 and 856^ 
concerning the morals of clerics (P. L., XXXllI, 
368 sqq., and XX XIX, 1568) and some additions 
of Ful^cntius; and lastly (4) thc^ Rule of St. Francis 
of Assisi, confirmed on 29 Nov., 1223, by |he Con- 
stitution “Solet” of Honorius 111. 

The more recent laws, not only l-hose which con- 
tain decisions on special points, but also those which 
apply only to particular orders or con^egations, anj 
properly called constitutions; the rule is always rec- 
ommended by its antiquity : where there exist both 
a rule and constitutions, t he rule, without having any 
greater force, nevertheless contains the more geiici Jil 
and consequently more stable elements, which are 
also common to many religious orders or congre- 
gations. From tliis point of view, institutes arc 
classified as follows: the more ancient orders, if not 
reformed, have only the rule of their founder; most 
orders have both rules ami constitutions, and vener- 
ate the author of the rule as a sort of patriarch; 
while some orders and many congregations with 
simple vows have constitutions whi(*h with them 
take the place of a rule. The Rule of St. Basil 
governs most monks of the Greek Kite; the Rule of 
St. Benedict is the ])rincipal rule of the Western 
Monks; and was called simply “the Rule”. It 
governed also some military orders, such as those 
of Alcdntara, and the Templars. The Rule of St. 
Augustine is common to Die canons regular, the 
Hennits of St. Augustine, and many institutes wliose 
special object required a somew’hat less strict form 
of government: thus the Friars Preachers, the 
Servites, and the Religious of St. John of God have 
this rule besides their own special constitutions. 
Many congregations of hospitallers of both sexes are 
governed m the same manner, '^rhe Rule of St. 
Francis is observed by the three branches of his 
first order; the secontl order and many congregations 
of tertiarics also follow a rule of the same saint. 
The Carmelites, the Minims, the Society of Jesus, the 
Passionists, and the Redemptorists all have their 
own constitutions only. 

(3) Binding Force of the Rule. — At the present day 
the ipjles and constitutions arc ecclesiastical laws, 
and therefore obligatory, at least in their preceptive 
parts: but the obligation varies. In the Rule of 
St. Francis, for instance, some articles bind under 
mortal sin, others under venial sin; that of the 
Carmelites binds under venial sin only: and Suarez 
considers (De religione, VIII, I, iii, n. 8) that with- 
out some special indication exjiressed or implied 
in cases of doubt w^e must presume a venial obliga- 
tion. Apparently the Rule of St. Benedict and 
certainly the Constitutions of the Friars Preachers 
and the Society of Jesus do bind directly, except 
to the acceptance of the penance imposed for their 
infringement; nor is this spontaneous fulfilment of 
the penance always binding j. conscience. Even 
then, the rule is a law, not a counsel: if a religious 
should profess himself im^Fpendent of it, he would 
commit a gri^^iHi#0fniM!gainst obedience; if he dis- 
obeys, Re desarfes reproof ana punishment, and it 
rests with the superior to impose under sin the ob- 
servance of each point of the rule. Moreover, in the 
motive which leads to a violation of the rule, or in 
the effect of such violation, there is generally an ir- 
regularity which makes the act a venial sin. 

(4) Collections of Rules. — In very early times, there 
were collections of rules; we may mention that which 
in the language of the period, St. Benedict of Anianc 
(d. 821) called the “Concordia regularum”, which 
was republished wdth additions by the librarian 
Holstcnius (d. 1661) at Rome in 1661 anti in Pans 
in 1663. Brockie brought out a more porfeftt edition 
(Augsburg, 1759), which is ^produced in P. L., CIII, 
393-700. Thomas of Jesus, a Carmelite, published 
(AntwOjfp, 1817) comnu?ntaries on most of the rules. 
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Supplement. — Perfection of the Different Beli~ 
gums InetUvies . — If we wish to compare the diflfer- 
ent relieious institutes from the point of view of 
their relative perfection, the excellence of the object 
gives th^hrst rank to tne mixed institutions^ and to 
the contemplative institutes priority over the active. 
Perfection depends upon the harmonious combination 
of the means employed towards the end, the quality 
of the works to which the institute is aevotea, ^d 
even the number of its means of action. The strict- 
ness of the observance, by putting further away the 
occasions of sin, is another reason of superiority, and 
above all, the strictness of obedience, which is now 
considered as the principal obligation of religious life. 
However, by canon law, respect is paid rather to the 
outward austerity of the life, and the Carthusians are 
considered the most perfect from that point of view. 
Institutes consisting of clerics and those with solemn 
vows have for this reason a certain superiority over 
lay institutes and those with simple vows. 

VcRMEfiiiacu, De religiosia et p«r«oni«, I (ed. 2, 1007) ; 

fl (cd. -1. 1909); Idem, Periodica (from 1905); Hkimbucher, Die 
Orden und Kongregationen der kaiholiechen Kirche (Paderborn, 
1907-08); Babtibn, Direct, canon, d Vueage dee congrhg. d vaux 
eimplen (Marc<lHOUS, 1011); MoLiTOR, Religioei juris capita seleela 
(RatiHbon, 1907). A. VerMEERSCH. 


Religious Orders. Sec Religious Life. 
Religious Peace of Augsburg. See Reforma- 
tion. 

Reliquaries. — It would follow of necessity from 
the data given in the article Relics that reliquaries — 
by which we understand in the wider sense any box, cas- 
ket, or shrine destined for the reception of relics — must 
have existed in some shape or form almost from the be- 
ginning of Christianity. With 
regard, however, to their construc- 
tion, material etc. in the early 
centuries, nothing can be said 
positively. Even the names by 
which they were known (capsa, 
capsellaj tneca, area etc.) 

arc quite general in character, 
and it seems certain that the same 
names also designated receptacles 
for the Blessed Eucharist, the 
holy oils, and other pious objects. 
Thus it becomes difficult to de- 
cide in the case of certain circular 
ivory pyxes, of which one in the 
Berlin Museum is the best known 
and the earliest in date, whether 
they were or were not used as 
reliquaries. Most of them show 
nothing but scenes or figures from 
the Gospel in the carvinm with 
which they are abundantly dec- 
orated, but as there is one which 
* ^cts the martyrdom and ex- 
altall^ of the popular Egyptian 
rnar^KgL^Menas^it seems likely 
that thi^ncSlVjVfff a reliquary, 
intended possib^ to contain the 
oil from his shrine. This oil was 
more commonly preserved in clay 
flasks, of which many still sur- 
vive in various European col- 
lections. Passing over the phials 
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attached to the loculi in the cata- 


Frenoh, XIII Century combs and supposed to contain 
blood, upon which disputed prob- 
lem sufficient has been said in the article AMPULLiE, 
the earliest known reliquaries are probably certain 
silver bqxes, two of which (one circular, the other 
oval in ^ape) were discpver^ at Grado in 1871 (see 
De Rossi in “Bull, di arch, crist.”, 1872, p. 156). 
Both of these, alon^ with various Chiistian embleins, 
bear inscriptions giving !the names of saintr, while 


other details confirm the view that they must have 
been intended for relics. A very similar box, but with- 
out inscription, was afterwards found in Numidia, and 
is now in the Vatican Museum. It was assigned with 
confidence by De 
Rossi to the fif^ 
century (Bullet- 
tino, 1887, p. 119). 

Still another speci- 
men, beyond all 
question intended 
for relics, has come 
to light in the treas- 
ury of the Sancta 
Sanctorum at the 
Lateran (Grisar, 

“Die roiftische Ka- 
pclle'*, 108-10). 

These were no doubt 
the kind of capsellts 
argentece which Jus- 
tinian in 519 wished 
to send to Rome in 
hopes of obtaining 
from Pope Hor- 
misdas relics of St. , Reliquary 

Lawrence and other German, XV Century 

Roman saints (P. L., LXITl, 474). Of somewhat 
later date are the pewter flasks and a little golden 
cross, or encolpion, still preserved in the treasury 
of Monza, and identified with much probability 
as presents sent by Gregory the Great to Queen 
Theodolinda. The pewter flasks contained oil. very 
probably only that of the lamps which burned before 
certain relics or in certain churches of the Holy l^and. 
The encolpion, which is a remarkable little piece of 
jewellery, 3 inch^ in height by 2}4 in breadth, hfas 
figures and inscriptions in niello and is believed to 
contain a fragment of the True Cross. St. Gregoiy#- 
in his letter describes it as a “phylacterium” or 
“crucem cum ligno sanctse crucis Domini”. Other 
small encolpia in the form of crosses, belonging ap- 
proximately to the same period, are also preserved. 

Of larger reliquaries, or shrines, our oldest surviving 
specimens probably date back to the seventh or eighth 
century. Among the remarkable objects preserved 
in the treasury of St. Maurice in the Valais is a gabled 
shrine about 7 inches long, 2^ broad, and high. 

It is studded with^tones, and has a large cameo in the 
centre, while on a plate of gold at the back particulars 
are given regarding iU!s construction in honour of St. 
Maurice. This form of gabled shrine, which is often 
suggestive of a child’s “Noah’s Ark’ , remained the 
favourite type for reliquaries of importance during all 
the early Middle Ages. Perhaps the most munificent 
raccimen preserved is that known as the Shrine of the 
Three Kings in the treasury of Cologne Cathedral. 
After the storming of Milan (1162) the supposed relics 
of the Magi were carried off and brought to Cologne, 
where a magnificent silver casket, nearly 6 feet lon^, 
and 4J^ feet high, was constructed for them. This 
superb piece of silversmith’s work resembles in out- 
ward ferm a church with a nave and two aisles. Of 
much earlier date but hardly less magnificent, owing 
to the profuse employment of enamel and gems, is 
the Marienschrein at Aachen connected by tradition 
with the name of Charlemagne. The Ursula Shrine 
at St. John’s Hospital in Bruges also retains the’ same 
genera^ form, but here th^ ornament is supplied by 
the beautiful paintings of Hans Memling. Quite 
different in type are the reliquary crosses mentioned 
by Gregory the Great, the use of which may be traced 
back to the fifth century, though they belong. to alF 
periods and have never completely gone out of 
fashion. The most venerable existing specimen is 
undoubtedly the enamelled erdss preserved in the 
Sdincta Saneftirum of the liateran and recently de- 
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scribed by Father Grisar and by Laucr. "A lar^e relic 
of the Tflie Cross is probably still embedded in the 
hollow of the case, covered with a thick coating of bal- 
sam — a perfumea unguent which, as the Liber Pon- 
tificalis” informs us^ was appjied to such reliquaries 
as a mark of veneration. This identical cross is prob- 



Reliquary of St. Ursula 
'Decorated by Memliiig. Hospital of St. John. Bruges 

ably that found by Pope Sergius (687-701) in a corner 
of the sacristy of St. Peter's, and it may possibly date 
from the fifth ccntuiy. 

Other medieval reliquaries, of which specimens still 
survive, took the form of legs, arms, and particularly 
heads or busts. Perhaps the earliest known is a bust 
Jloih the treasury of St. Maurice in the Valais; amongst 
tne later examples are such famous reliquaries as those 
of the heads of the Apostles, St. Peter and St. Paul, at 
the Lateran, and that of St. Januaiius in Naples (cf. 
plate in The Catholic Encyclopedia, VIII, 296). 
Under this class we may also mention the relic statues 
which seem to have been rather exceptionally common 
in England . It is conceivable that some of the prej udice 
of the English Reformers against ‘‘wonder-working” 
statues was due to the practice of making doors into 
the hollow of such figures and preserving relics within 
them. Sir Thomas More (“Works'^, London, 1557, 
p. 192) describes a case in whicb»such a hiding-place 
foiH relics was unexpectedly discovered in the Abbey of 
Barking. Lastly it will be sufficient to point out that 
relics have at all times been kept in simple caskets or 
boxes, valuing indefinitely in size, material, and or- 
namentation. In more modern times these are in- 
variably secured by a seal, and the contents indicated 
in a formal episcopal act of authentication, without 
which it is not lawful to expose the relics lor public 
veneration. The silver box containing the head of 
St. Agnes, recently brought to light irf the treasury of 
the Sancta Sanctorum, still preserved the seal of some 
cardinal deacon affixed to it apparently at the e^d of 
the thirteenth century. From a grafmical point of 
view the illustrations of reliquaries in the early Ger- 
man “Heiligthums^Bticher”, published in connexion 
with various famous shrines, e. g. Einsicdeln, Wittem- 
berg, Halle etc. are particularly interesting. 

Probably the most useful work is Grisar. Die rdmieche KapeUe 
Snneta Sanctorum u. ihr Schate cPreiburg, 1008), an account of 
the recent discoveries made in the treasury of the Sancta Sanc- 
torum at the Lateran; cf. Lauer, Letrixor du Sancta Sanctorum 
(Paris, 1906). A more formal discussion will be found in works 
Ql^hristian art: Reubens, Blementa d^arehiol, ehrSt, (Louvain, 
l%5)|J^iftl; II, 3.39; Otte, Handbuch dor KunaUAr^iAaiogiet I 
(LeipngT 1886), 183-211; Beroner, Handbuch dor kirthl. 
KunstaUertarnff (Leiprig, 1905). See also Diet. Chriet, Antiq., 
8. V. Reliquarg: De Rossi, La eapaella reUquiaria ajHeana in 
Omaggio a Leone XIII (R8me, 18w); Mounier, Biot, gintrale 
dee arte appli^e d Vinduotrie, especially TV, pt. /(Paris, lOODtf 
Fr6i|nbr, CoUeetione du chdteau de Goluehow: L*arfhn‘erie (Paris, 


1897). For any profounder study the Hoparatc monographs and 
articles, of which almost every remarkable reliquary of antiquity 
has at some time formed the subject, should he consulted 

Herbert Thurston. 

Remesiana, titular see in Dacia Moditcij^anoa, 
suffragan of Sardica. Remesiana is mentioned by 
the ‘‘Itinerarium Antonini” (135), the “ Itinerarium 
Hierosolymitanum ” (566), the “Tabula Peutinger- 
iana”, the “Geographus Ravennatensis”, IV, vii. 
Justinian rebuilt and fortified it at the same time 
as he established numerous fortresses in that vicin- 
ity (Procopius, “De asdif.”, IV, i, iv). In the sixth 
century this city of ancient Mcesia was counted 
among those of Dacia Mediterranea (Hierocles, 
“Syneedemus”, dcliv, 7). To-day it is known as 
Bela Palanka, has 1100 inhabitants, and is a rail- 
way station between Nich and Pirot in Servia. 
Remesiana was a suffragan of Sardica (to-day 
Sofia, capital of Bulgaria), the civil and religious 
capital of Dacia Mediterranea which was under the 
Patriarchate of Rome. Two bishops are known; 
St. Nicetas (q. v.) and Diogenianus, present at the 
Robber Synod of Ephesus (449). The see must have 
disappeared in the sixth century. 

Le Quien, Oriena chriaL, 'll, .305; Farlati. Illyricum sacrum, 
VIII, 77-84; Smith, Diet, of Greek and Roman Geof/r., a. v.; 
Tomaschek in Sitoungaber. dor tViener Akad., XCIX (1881-2), 
441; Burn, Niceta of Remesiana (Cambridge, 100.5), x, xix; 
Patin, Niceta, Biachof von Remesiana (Munich, 1909), 4. 

S. P^TRlDks. 

Bemigius, St., Apostle of the Franks, Archbishop 
of Reims, b. at Cemy or Laon, 437; d. at Reims, 
13 January, 553. His feast i? celebrated 1 October. 
His father was Emile, Count of Laon. He 'studied 
literature at Reims and soon became so noted for 
learning and sanctity that he was elected Arch- 
bishop of Reims in his twenty-second year. Thence- 
forward his chief aim. was the propagation of Chris- 
tianity in the realm of the Franks. The story of the 
return of the sacred vessels, which had been stolen 
from the Church of Soissons testifies to the friendly 
relations existing between him and Clovis, King of 



St. Rbmioiub beqqino Clovis to restore the Sacred Vask 
taken from SoiSBONH BY THE FraNKB 
Miniature' in the MS. History of the Emperors pre.scrved in the 
Library of the Arsenal, Paris 

the Franks, whom he converted to Christianity with 
the assistance of St. Waast (Vedastus, Vaast) and St. 
Clotilda, wife of Clovis. Even before he embraced 
Christianity Clovis had showered benefits upon both 
the Bishop and Cathedral dif Rcims^ and after the 
battle of Tolbiac, he requests Romigius to baptize 
him at Heims (24 December, 496) in presence of 
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several bishops of the Franks and Alemanni and great 
numbers of the Frankish army. Clovis granted 
Remi^ius stretches of territory, m which the latter 
established and endowed many churches. He erected, 
with ^he papal consent, bishoprics at Toumai; 
Cambrai; Terouanne, where he ordained the first 
bishop in 499; Arras, where he placed St. Waast; 
Laon, which he gave to his nephew Gunband. The 
authors of “Gallia Christiana” record nuineroiLs.and 
munificent donations made to St. Remigius by mem- 
bers of the Frankish nobility, which he presented to 
the cathedral at Reims. In 517 he held a synod, at 
which after a heated discussion he converted a bishop 
of Arian views. In 523 he wrote congratulating 
Pope llonnisdas upon his election. St. Medardus, 
Bishop of Noyon, was consecrated by him in 530. 
Although St. Remigius’s influence over people and 
prelates wiis extraordinary, yet upon one occasion, the 
history of which has come down to us, his course of 
action was attacked . His condonement of the offences 
of one Claudius, a priest, brought upon him the re- 
bukes of his episcopal brethren, who deemed Claudius 
deserving of degradation. The reply of St. Remigius, 
which is still extani , is able and convincing (cf. Labbe, 
“Concilia”, IV). His relics were kept in the ca- 
thedral of Reims, whence Hincmar had them trans- 
lated to Epernay during the period of the invasion by 
the Northmen, thence, in 1099, at the instance of 
IjOo IX, to the Abbey of Saint-Remy. His sermons, 
so much admired l)y Sidoiiius Apollinaris (lib. IX, 
caj). Ixx), are not extant. Of his other w’orks we 
have four letters, the one containing his defence in 
the matter of Claudius, two written to Clovis, and a 
fourth to the Bishop of Tongres. According to sev- 
eral biographers, the Testament of St. Remigius is 
apocryphal; Mabillon and Ducange, however, argue 
for its authenticity. The attribution of other works 
to St. Remigius, particularly a commentary upon St. 
Paul’s Epistles, is entirely without foundation. 

Acta. Sand. I October, .59-187; Hid. litt. France, III (Paris, 
1735), 155-103; de Cerizieuh, Les heureux commence me ntfi de la 
France chrUievne sous St Remi (Hcim.s, 1033); Maiiix)T, Tonibeau 
de St Remi (Reims, 1647); DoRifJNY, Vie de St Remi (Paris, 
1714); Aubert, Vie de St Remi ^Paris, 1849); Meyer, Notice' 
de deux MSS. de la vie de St Rem% in Notes et extraits de MSS., 
XXXV (Pari^ 1895), 117-30; d'Avbnay, St. Remi de Reims 
(Lille, 1806); Caruer, ViedeSt Remi (Tours, 1896). 

Joseph Dedieu. 



Remiremonti Vosges, France, monastery and 
nunnery of the Rule .of St. Benedict, founded by 
Sts. Romaricus and Amatus in 620, on hills above the 
site where the town now stands, whence the name 
Rtrmnrici Movr, Remireinont. I'lu* momu'.tfiry bti- 


came a prioi 7 of the Canons Regular of St. Augnstino 
who, in 1623, gave it to the Benedictines of the Con- 
gregation of St. Vannes. It had, in 1768, 10 monks 
and a revenue of 5500 livres. During three cen- 
turies, the nunnery was a neighbour of the monastery, 
but, in 910, as^the Hulls were wasting the country, 
the nuns, with the help of the Emperor Louis HI, 
constructed a fortified convent in the valley. About 
this convent the town of Remiremont rose, and the 
relics of Sts. Romaricus and Amatus \^ere transported 
from the monastery to the convent. I^eo IX en- 
riched it with other numerous relics. In 1057 the 
convent was destroyed by fire find the mins were dis- 
persed; though rebuilt later it no longer strictly 
observed the Rule of St. Benedict. In 1284, the 
Emperor Rudolph married there the Princeas Eliza- 
beth afid, in 1290, gave to the abbess the title of a 
princess of the empire. In the beginning of the 
sixteenth century discipline wjis lax and the nuns, 
without the pope’s consent, declared themselves 
canoneeses. They did not take the vows and ad- 
mitted onW novices who could give proof of noble 
descent. Catharine III of Lorraine tried to reform 
the convent, but failed. Anna of Lorraine rebuilt the 
convent in 1752. It was suppressed, as was the 
monastery, during the French Revolution. 

Gallia chrimana, Xlll (Parts, 1785), 1416; Mabilloi^t, Lettre 
touchant le premier inst^iU de Vabhaye de R. (l*aris, 16S7) ; Guinot, 
Etude historique sur Vahbaye de R. (Paris, 18.50); DirnAMEL, Rela- 
tion des empereura et des dues de Lorraine an I'abbaye. de, R. (Kpiiiul, 
1866) ; DE LA H.ALLAYE, Le chapifre noble de R. in Revue du mnnde 
catholique (1889); Moi.inier, Obit. Franc. (Paris, 1S90), ^jl9. 

Joseph Dedieu. 

Remonstrants. See Arminianism 

Remuzat, Annb-Madeleine, Venerable, b. at 
Marseilles, 29 Nov., 1696; d. 15 Feb., 1730. At nine 
years of age she asked her parents to be allowed toeiltcr 
the convent of the Visitation; the request was granted. 
From 1708 she began to experience severe sufferiiiar^ 
which, during her whole life, she boro patiently for 
the salvation of souls. In 1709 her parents withdrew 
her, but in 1711 she re-entered the convent and on 
23 Jan., 1713, made her profession. At tliis lime she 
applied herself to prayer, and the “Spiritual Retreat” 
written then is a proof of her progress in the con- 
templative life. She experienced on 17 Oct., 1713, a 
“particular and extraordinary” revelation of Jesus 
“concerning the glory of his Sacred Heart”. As the 
repute of her sanjtity became known, Annc-Madeleine 
was consulted by many, and was thus the means of 
spreading devotion* to the Sacred Heart. Her in- 
fluence actuated Mp;r do Belsuncc to establish "at 
Marseilles the Association of Perpetual Adoration of 
the Sacred Heart, of which she wrote the statutes. 
As Jansenism and a spirit of moral laxity had then 
invaded the town Anne-Madeleine suffered keenly, 
and in reparation inflicted on her body continual 
mortifications; when her superiors interdicted these 
austerities, she begged Our Ijord to mortify her him- 
self; and from /hat day she went into a painful de- 
cline, while her soul was abandoned to temptations. 
In 1720. during the plague at Marseilles, Our Lord 
cnjokicd her to institute a feast in honour of the 
Sacred Heart, which Mgr de Bclsimce established on 
22 Oct., 1720. From 1722 the veneration of the 
Sacred Heart spread throughout Provence, Lyons, 
Rouen, Constantinople, Cairo, Spain, Louisiana, 
Persia, Syria, and the Indies by her endeavours. In 
1888, her cause was subfaitted to the Sacred Con- 
gregation, whose favourable vote was given on 18 
Dec., 1890. Leo XIII signed on 24 Dec., 1891, the 
introduction of the cause of the Venerable servant of 
God. •' 

Vie de la trie honorie Sceur Anne-Madeleine Remmat (Mar* 
seilleR, 1760); Vie de Sceur Anne-Madeleine f^mmat (Mar- 
iieiiles, 1868); La VhiArable A. M^ Remuznt (Tjydhet 1894); 
Leptn; L*ldfe du aarrifire dans In^ rrliyion rhritienne (I^aria, 
fe<97). 406* I2f .biSEPH DkIUKH. 
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Remy, Abbsy of Saint, founded at Reims before 
590. lU early history is very obscure; at firtt a little 
chapel dedicated to St. Christopher, it obtained great 
renown when it acciuired the relics of St. Remy in 553, 
and gifts poured in upon it from pious donors. By 
the ninth century the abbey lf)ossesse(jl about 700 do- 
mains and was perhaps the richest in France. It seems 
probable that secular priests were the first guards of 
the relics, but were succeeded by the Benedictines. 
From 780 to 9-3© the archbishops of Reims were its 
abbots. It was there that Charlemagne received 
Leo III. In 1005 the Abbot Aviard undertook to 
rebuild the Church of St-Remy, and for twenty years 
the work went on uninterruptedly but then collapsed. 
The Abbot Theodoric erected a magnificent basilica 
which in 1049 Leo IX dedicated and granted many 
special privileges. The schools and the library were, 
during the Middle Ages, of such great repute that 
Alexander III wrote a commendatory letter to the 
Abbot Peter. The archbishops of Reims and several 
princes, Carloman, Charlemagne’s brother, Henri 
d’Orl6ans (d. about 1653), and several kings, Louis 
IV and Lothaire, were buried in the monastery. 

Among the illustrious men of the abbey may be 
mentioned: Henri de Txirraine (1622-1641), who 
affiliated, in 1042, the abbey to the Congregation of 
St. Maur; J. Nicolas Colbert (1665), later Arch- 
bishop of Rouen; Charles Maurice le Tellier (1680- 
1710) ; and Joseph de Rothechouart, appointed abbot 
by the king in 1745. 

Ga]^ Chnnliana, IX (1751) 219-239; Vamy, Statute de 
Vahhaye de St^Remy in Arch, leyisl. Reime, 1 (1844), 165-99; 
Gui^RAUD, Polyptique de Vahhaye de Sl-Remy ^aria, 1853); 
Poussin, Monournphic de Vahhaye de St-Remy (Reims, 1854); 
Molinijsr, Ohit. Franc. (Paris, 1890), 194; Chbvalusr, Sfiera^ 
mentairee ^ martyrologea de Vahhaye de St-Remy in Bibl. lAturg.^ 
VII (Paris, 1900), 305-57; Lbcbstris, Abbayea, prieurSa et 
eouvents d'hommea en France (Paris, 1902), 12. 

• Joseph Dedieu. 

Renaissance, The, may be consMered in a general 
or a particular sense, as (1) the achievements of what 
is termed the modern spirit in opposition to the spirit 
which prevailed during the Middle Ages; or (2) the 
revival of classic, especially of Greek, learning and the 
recovery of ancient art in the departments of sculji- 
ture, painting, and architecture, lost for a thousand 
ears in Western Christendom. Impossible though it 
c to separate these elements from the whole move- 
ment into which they enter, we may distinguish them 
from it for our present purpose, viz., to sum up the 
influences, whether good or evil, which arc traceable 
to the antique, pre-Christian, lor pagan world of 
letters and plastic remains, as it came to be known 
and studied from the end of the fourteenth century 
onwards, in relation to the Catholic Church. For 
ecclesiastical history goes through periods analogous 
to the changes brought about by secular revolutions. 
Roughly speaking, the age of the Fathers corresponds 
to the Imperial Roman period, closing in a. d. 476; 
the Middle Ages occupy those tumultuous years when 
barbarians turned Christians were learning slowly to 
be civilized, from 476 to 1400; wKile the motlem 
relations of Church and State begin with the definite 
emergence of nationalities in the West, at an era«inost 
critical, signalized by the destruction of the Greek 
Kmpire, the invention of printing from movable type, 
the discovery of America, and all this leading on to the 
Protestant Reformation. History, like life, is a con- 
tinuoift web; its various stages pass into one another 
by the finest degrees. BuA aRer the Great Schism 
was healed by the Council of Constance in 14l7, the 
Church, turning her back once for all on a worn-out 
^dalism, and no ^longer engaged in strife with 
. ^^iBUtoiL^perorB, found herself in the presence of new 
dtffiSulues, and the character of the times was mani- 
festly alterdd. 

We are dwelling nerw in this modern epoch. The 
Middle Ages have become an interlude, clearly 


bounded on both extri^niitics by a more civilized or 
humane idea of life, which men are endeavouring to 
realize in politics, education, manners, literature, and 
religion. This blending of widely di.ssev(‘red ages and 
peoples by virtue of a complex tyiie into a oonsistciit, 
though greatly enlarged historiiral system, has be(*n 
due to the Renaissance, taken as a whole. A glances 
at the map will remind us of the strik ing fact that Chris- 
tianity is bound up in space no less Ilian in t inu? witli 
the Greek and Homan World. It has nev(?r yet flour- 
ished extensively outside these bordtus, exi^opt in so 
far as it subdued to ancient culture the tribes to which 
it offered the Gospel. There is a mysterious anil 
rovidential link, recognized in the Now Testaineiit 
y St. Paul, St. John, and St. Peter, between Home 
as the head of secular dominion and the visible King- 
dom of Christ. Homan law protected as well as p(T- 
secuted the disciples; Greek philosofdiy lent its terms 
to Catholic dogma. The School of Alexandria, taught 
by Clement and O^en, did not scruple to (piote 
Athenian literature in ilhistratifin of revealed truths. 
St. Gregory of Nazianzus wrote Gre(*k }>oems in a 
style which was moulded on the classic tragedians. 
There was always in the West, a Thiritan spirit, of 
which from Tertulliah and Novatian down to the 
Spanish Priscillian we may note exam]il(\s; but the 
saints who established our tradition — Cyprian, Au- 
gustine, Jeromo- held moi'e tol(‘ranf \dews; and 
though St. Jerome felt compunctious visitings for the 
days and nights he had giv(»n to Plautus or C^icero, 
his own diction is severely classic. His Latin Vulgate, 
also, while it obeys the construction of th(? Hebrew, 
is written in cultivated, not in rustic, language. St. 
Gregory the Great despiserl grammar as a subordinate 
accomplishment, but wfis liimself a good scholar. 

The loss of Greek authors and the decline of Church 
Latin into barbarism \yere misfortunes in a universal 
ruin; neither of these events wtis the consequence of a 
deliberate break with antiquity. T.atin and Greek 
liad become sacred languages; the Western and East- 
ern liturgies carried them with Holy Scripture wher- 
ever they w^ent. Catholic Rome was Latin by tradi- 
tion and by choice. No German dialect ever attained 
to the privileges of the sanctuary which St. Cyril 
won for the Old Slavic from Pope Nicholas I. Under 
these circumstances, a revival of learning, so soon as 
the West was capable of it, might have been foreseen. 
And it w-as equally to be anticipated that the Vatican 
would not reject a movement of reconciliation, akin 
to that whereby so many of the ancient usages had 
been long ago adapted to Christian ends. Speaking 
of the second century, Walter Pater observes: “What 
has been on the whole the method t)f the Church, as a 
'power of sweetness and patience^, in dealing wdth 
matters like pagan art, pagan literature, was even 
then manifest.” There had been, at, that day, an 
“earlier and unimpeachable Renaissance”. The 
Catholic principle, m accordant' with its name, 
assimilates, purifies, consecratjiSfalT that is not sin, 
provided tnat it will subn i^FTo the law of holiness. 
And the centrM akh«5i<(?1ftfn<ors, og whose study liberal 
education has bedh set up from’ the age of Aristotle 
among Greeks, from the Augustan era in Rome, were 
happily amenable to this cleansing baptism. As a 
literature, the chief schoolbooks were singularly free 
from moral deformities; their teaching fell short of 
the New Testament; but it was often heroic, and its 
perils admitted of correction. Newman happily 
describes Graeco-Roman civilization as “the soil in 
which Christianity grew up”. And Pater concludes 
that “it was by the bishops of Rome . . . that the 
path of what we must call humanism w as thus de- 
fined”, as the ideal, namely, of a perfect training in 
wisdom and beauty. Quite in unison wdtli such a 
temper of mind. Pope T^eo Xi ’in 1515 wrote to Hero- 
aldo, the editor of Tacitus: “'Nothing more exwllent 
or useful^has been given to nii'jn by the Creator, if we 
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tixcept the true knowledge and worship of Himself, 
than these studies.” 

When, therefore, Nicholas V (1447-55) founded the 
Vatican Library, his act was inspired by the tradition 
of the Holy See, deservedly known as the nursing- 
moth(^ of schools and universities, in which the seven 
” liberal arts” had always been taught. Paris, the 
greatest of them, had received formm recognition in 
1211 from Innocent HI. Between the years 1400 and 
1506 we may reckon some twenty-eight charters 
granted by the popes to as many universities, from 
St. Andrews to Alcald, and from Caen and Poitiers to 
Wittenberg and Frankfort-on-the-Oder. But Human- 
ism was propagated chiefly from Italian centres and 
hy Italian or Greek professors. We must bear in 
mind a fact which is often lost sight of, that the 
Scholastic philosophy had never taken deep root in the 
Peninsula, and that its masters chiefly flourished 
north of the Alps. Alexander of Hales, Scotus, Middle- 
ton, Occam, were Britons; Albert the Great was a 
German: St. Thomas Aquinas, his disciple, taught at 
Paris. On the other hand, that renaissance of Roman 
Law which enabled Frederick Barbarossa and his 
successors to withstand the papacy, began with 
Irnerius at Bologna. Again, it was Petrarch (1303- 
1374) who inaugurated the far-reaching movement 
which claimed for literature, i. e., for poetry, rhetoric, 
history^ and all their branches, the rank hitherto 
maintained by logic and philosophy; Dante, who 
crystallizes the ”Summa” of St. Thomas in mirac- 
ulous verse, remains medieval: Petrarch is modem 
precisel:^ by this difference, althou^ we must not 
fancy hun opposed to Chumh or Bible. Now when 
Greek manuscripts were eagerly sou^t after, and 
when Cicero dictated the canons of Latin style, the 
sy’Uogism with its arena of disputation could not but 
nve place to the orator’s chair and the secreta^s 
desk. Not science but life was the end of study. We 
remark no considerable achievement in metaphysics 
until the culminating period, both of Humanism and 
the Reformation, had passed away. 

In 1455 the library of Pope Nicholas contained 824 
Latin and 352 Greek manuscripts. In 1484, at the 
death of Sixtus IV, the Greek MSS. had increased to 
one thousand. From the catalogues we infer that 
much interest was taken in collecting the great Fath- 
ers, the canon law, and medieval theologv. Nicholas 
owned the famous Vatican Codex (B) of Holy Scrip- 
ture; Sixtus had in his possession fifty-eight bibles 
or parts of bibles. Cardinal Bessarion gave his mag- 
nificent stock of books to St. Mark’s, Venice; and the 
Mediceaji Library, collected at Florence, where it 
still reposes (the Laurentian), was for a while trans- 
ferred to Rome by Clement VII. At Basle the 
Dominican cardinal, John of Ragusa, left important 
Greek MSS. of parts of the New Testament, which 
were used by Reuchlin and Erasmus with advantage. 
These illustrations may suffice to indicate the move- 
ment, becomin^^'^IIniversal throughout Catholic 
Europe, towards recof^v from all sides of the treas- 
ures of the past. i*inntnrfc mrii input important step 
was to print that which had been sotrccover^. Print- 
ing was a German invention. The local ordinaries 
and religious houses favoured it greatly. Cloisters 
became the home of. the Press; among them we may 
quote Marienthal (1468), St. Ulrich, at Ai^burg 
(1472), the Benedictines at Bamberg (1474). '!^pog- 
raphy was introduced at Brussels in 1474 by the 
Brothers of the Common Life. They called themselves 
“preachers not in word but in type”. And the early 
printed books in Germa^ were of a popular devo- 
tional, educational, and Biblical character. 

To the Renaissance in its opening stage the honour 
b(ilongs of scattering broadcast the printed Latin 
Vulgate as well as translations of it in most European 
languages, of course with approval from the Church. 
Ninety-eight complete {editions of the Vulgate were 


sent out before 1500; a dozen editions preceded the 
appearance in type of any Latin classic. The first 
book produced by Gutenberg was that exceedingly 
beautiful “42-line” Bible according to St. Jerome^s 
version afterwards known as the Mazarine Bible and 
still extant in several copies. The first dated Bible 
came out at Mainz in 1462; the first Venetian, in 
1475, was followed by twenty-one editions. The 
Hebrew text was printed at Soncino and Naples 
between 1477 and 1486; the Rabbinis Bible was dedi- 
cated at Venice to Leo X in 1517. Cardinal Ximenes 
renewed the labours of Origen by his Polyglot of 
Alcal4, 151^22, which include the Greek New Tes- 
tament. But Erasmus anticipated its publication by 
an indifferent text in 1516. Aldus printed the Sep- 
tuagint in 1518. As regards translations on the Cath- 
olic side, they went on before and after Luther, from 
the Spaniidi of Boniface Ferrer in 1405 to the English 
of Douai in 1600. All these were printed; but space 
will not allow more than a reference to the details 
here, or to the changes in policy brought about, in 
consequence of heretical translations and the abuse 
of Scripture-reading, under Paul IV and the Council 
of Trent. During the period commonly assigned to 
the Renaissance at its height (1453-1527), ^eedom 
was the rule. Nicholas V had it in mind to make 
Rome the intellectual centre of the world. His suc- 
cessors entered largely into the same idea. Pius II 
(Piccolomini) was a man of letters, not unlike the’ 
great Erasmus. Paul II, though severe upon neo- 
p^ans, such as Pomponazzo, aid not condemji the 
Classical movement. Alexander VI was a statesman, 
not a scholar and not an Italian. The fierce ana 
splendid Jufius II, himself without culture, gave 
commissions to Raphael and Michelangelo, but 
openly despised the pedants about his court. From 
liDo X his age receives its title — ^he was ''the incarna- 
tion of the Kenaissance in its most brilliant form”. 

An extraordinary enthusiasm for antiquity had^p^Ji^ 
in, combined with boundless freedom of opimon, witn 
a laxity of morals which has ever since given scandal 
to believers and unbelievers alike, and with a festal 
magnificence recalling the days and nights of Nero’s 
“golden house”. The half-century which ends in the 
sack of Rome by Lutheran soldiers, however dazzling 
from a scenic point of view, cannot be dwelt on with 
satisfaction by any Catholic, even when wo have dis- 
counted the enormous false];ioodB long current in 
historians who accepted satires and party statements 
at their own value. Churchmen in high places were 
constantly unmindtui of truth, justice, purity, self- 
denial; many had lost all sense of Christian ideals; 
not a few were deeply stained by pagan vic^. The 
temper of ecclesiastics like Bembo and Bibbiena, 
shown forth in the comedies of this latter cardinal as 
they were acted before the Roman Court and imitated 
far and wide, is to us not less incomprehensible than 
disedifying. The earlier years of ASneas Sylvius, the 
whole career of Rodrigo Borgia, the life of Famese, 
afterwards Paul III, until he was compelled to reform 
himself as well ds the Curia, these all exhibit the union 
of subtlety, vigour, and other worldly qualities, with 
a digregard for the most elementary virtues, which 
leaves us in dumb and sorrowful amazement. Julius 
II fought and intrigued like a mere secular prince; 
Leo X, although certainly not an unbeliever^ was 
frivolous in the extreme; Clement VII drew on himself 
the contempt as well as the hatred of all who had deal- 
ing with nim, by his crooked ways and cowardly 
subtefifuges which led to the taking and pillage of 
Rome. 

Now, it is not unfair to trace •^.n these popes, a^ in 
their advisers, a certain common type, the pattern \.f 
which was Cesare Borgia, sometime cardinal, but alsva-y s 
in mind and action a condoilierej while its.philosopher 
was Machiavelli. We may express it in theVoras of 
Villftri as a “prodigious intellectual activity acooni- 
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panied by moral decay”. The passign for ancient to the world in a lively Katin, was universal and often 
uterat^re, quickened and illustrated when the buried profound. It was also honestly Christian; to make 
classic marbles were brought to li^t, simply intox- Holy Scripture known and understood was the su- 
icated that generation. Not only did they fall away preme purpose he kept in view. And thus the “prince 
from monastic severities, they lost all decent and manly of humanists” could remain Catholic, while looking 
self-control. The survivon^of a less corrupt age, as for a moral restoration, during the whirlwiifti of TiU- 
Michelangelo in his sonnets, remiifd us that native ther’s revolt. In him the Renaissance had cast away 
Italian genius had done ^reat things before this new its paganism. 

spirit took possession of it. But there is no denying His friend, Sir Thomas More, a- liberal scholar, 
that in its trhimphant davs the Renaissance looked a saint, and a martyr, proved by the enchanting 
up to beauty, and looked away from duty, as the courtesy of his daily converse and by the simple, 
standard and the law of life. It had neither eyes nor almost ironical heroism which he displayed on the 
sense for the beauty of holiness. When it is called scaffold, how antique learning and Catholic virtue 
“pagan” we mean this corrupting anarchic influence, might combine in the loftiest of ideals. More’s 
represented more gracefully by genuine poets and “Utopia” won a place by itself^ which it still keeps, 
men of letters like Politian, more grossly by such far above the imitative and passing literature of thos(‘ 
licentious singers as Ijorenzo de’ Medici, by Poggio, Latin versifiers, those vain rhetoricians, w'ho at Ix^st 
Bandello, Aretino, and a thousand others who de- were scholiasts, but too commonly wasted their 
dared that the morals of Petronius Arbiter were good small talents in feebly reproducing the classic themes 
enough for them. When Savonarola in 1475 fl^ to and metres. The English chancellor took a firm 
the Dominican cloister at Ferrara, and there composed grip of social and religious problems, not so much re- 
his lament on “the ruin of the Church”, he cried out: ^rain^ theory as intent on reform according to 
“The temple is fallen, and the house of chastity.” But Catholic principles. He wrote Latin with greater 
the earthquake had not yet come. Worse thinw were force than elegance; his works in the vernacular 
to happen than he had seen. And a catastropne was have salt and savour, wit and idiom, to commend their 
inevitable, of which he would be the prophet in St. orthodoxy. In the same category of Christian 
Mark’s, Florence, sent to a partly credulous and a still humanists we may associate with More a goodly 
more exasperated world. number of Englishmen, from the Benedictines, 

Savonarola (1453-98), Erasmus (1466-1536), and Hadley and Selling, who were students at Padua in 
Sir Thomas More (1478-1535) may be taken as figures 1464, to Grocyn, Linacre, Colet, Fox, and the 
in^what has been sometimes called the Christian martyred Cardinal Fisher. 

' Renaissance. They represent beyond question the In Germany the first stages of revived learning had 
mind of the Church concerning those ancient authors, been free from Italian dissoluteness and heathen doo- 
not sacrificii^ faith to scholuship. or Holy Writ to trines. Cardinal Nicholas of Cusa reformed the Church, 
Homer and Horace, while they allow to culture its while promoting philosophy by his own speculations 
province and its privileges. Such was to be the lasting and collecting manuscripts. Rudolf Agricola (1443>^) 
concordat between divmity and the humanities, but united the study of tne ancients with devotion to 
not until paganism had robbed Italy of its indej^d- Holy Scripture; von Langen, consummate Latinist, 
^ «nce, after the popes had set their house in order, remodellea the schools of Westphalia; he was 
and the Society of Jesus had been entru.sted with the cathedral provost at Deventer. The illustrious 
education of youth. On the strength of his protest Wimpheling, born in 1450, taught education in 
against the unseemly and degrading literature which principle and practice on orthodox lines. He was 
abounded in his time, Savonarola was condemned as a Rcuchlin’s master, a genuine scholar, zealous against 
Puritan; his “burning of the vanities” in 1497 has the newly-imported unchristian ways of the so- 
been cited in proof; and he employed scathing Ian- called “poets”; and when Luther rose up, Wiin- 
guage (see the Letter to Verino, 1497) that may be pheling opposed him as he had opposed the encroach- 
strained to this conclusion. But among his penitents mentsof Homan I^w. With Reuchlin we are plungetl 
were artists, poets, and learned men: Pico della into debate and controversy; but he, too, was sin- 
Mirandola, Fra Bartolommeo, Botticelli^ Michel- cerely religious, and in 1516 he triumphed at Rome 
angelo. The friar himself bought*For St. Mark’s at a over his ^versaries, gaining thereby a victory for 
heavy charge the famous Mcdicean Library; and Hebrew erudition, which in other ways the popes 
every candid reader will perceive in his denunciation had taken into favour. Many Humanists, by and 
of current books and paintings an honest Christian’s by, made common cause with the Reformation ; 
outcry against cancerous vices which were sapping the Mclanchthon, Zwingli, Calvin, were eminently 
life of Italy. When we come to Erasmus, no fanatic learned. * But the Renaissance never was absorbed 
assuredly, we discover that he too made a difference into any theological movement; reforming zeal 
between clean and unclean. Erasmus laughed to scattered libraries, emptied universities, and too 
scorn the Ciceronian pedantries of Bembo and Sado- often threw back education, unUl its first fury was 
Icto; he quotes with disgust the paganizing terms in spent. The spirit of whichPflhtanism is a complete 
which some Roman preachers travestied the persons expression had no affini^J^with Classic literature; 
and scenes of the Gospels. He nafl a zeal for the in- at its toucl^ art, of dramatic poetry, of 

spired Word, and his Greek and Latin New Testament painting, sacred or secular, of%[umanism in life and 
was the chief literary event of the year that^Baw its outside of schoolbooks, fell into dust. Heine (Ueber 
publication. He edited St. Jerome with minute care Deutschland) saw that the Reformation was, in 
(1516); he did something for the chief Latin Fathers, effect, a Teutonic answer to the Renaissance; and 
and not a little for the Greek. In his preface to St. we now perceive that, while the dogmas of Lut her and 
Hilary this true scholar commends all learning, old Calvin have lost their hold upon men’s hearts, the 
or ifcw, but he would have its proper value given to revive of letters is broadening out into a trans- 
each department from 4;he Scriptures even to the formation of democracy by means of culture: hjc 
Schoolmen. His “Praise of Folly” and othei^satirical labor , hoc opus; the question how to reconcile 
writings were an attack, not upon medieval genius, a perfectly-equipped human life with an :uscetic 
,Jt)ut upon the self-ftonfident ignorance which declaimed religion and tne demands of freedom for all, is one 
^^'•agamjl^ good literature without knowing what it which none of the Reformers contemplatcxl, much 
■roant. So rare and indefatigable an appraiser of less did they succeed in resolving it. 
literaiy works in every form could not be insensible Amonju Frenchmen, to. whom we owe the word 
to the merits of St » Augustine, however much he de- renaissan^f that problem Wtw not mooted at first, 
lighted in Virgil. The scholarship of Erasmus, giren The Italian, Aleandro, opining to Paris in 1508, 
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gave lectures in (irct^k, Latiiii ami Hebrew. He was 
made rectol* of the university. Aleaiidro became a 
strenuous opponent of Luther; and the Sorbonne is 
charged by Mark Pattison with persecuting the great 
printer, Robert Estienne (1503-r)9), though he always 
obtained* licence to sell his bibles and testaments. 
The Sorbonne objected, however, to any publication 
of Scripture without approved Catholic notes; and 
this in a day wtiich might be justly termed one of 
rebuke and blasphemy. Franco had its ow'ii type 
of Humanist in that extraordinary man, Rabelais 
(1490?-1553), a physician, priest, and obscene jester 
whose book is the glory iind the shame of his native 
tongue. Rabelais, treating the Christian religion 
as a creed outworn, falls back upon a kind of liberal 
Platonism; he would leave men to their instincts 
and the joy of life. Much the same philosophy, 
though in graver tones, is insinuated by Montaigne 
0533-92) in essays tinged with scepticism and 
disenchantment, lliese two writers, who lie be- 
yond the spring-tide of the revival, open in France 
the anti-Christian war which has lasted, with growing 
violence, down to our time. But the seventeenth 
century witnessed an adaptation of the classical 
forms to literature and preaching by Catholics of 
genius, by Pascal, Boasuet, Racine, and F<5nelon, 
vhich yielded a highly original blending of religion 
with eloquent prose and refined verse. In general, 
nevertheless, we shall probably allow Taine’s con- 
tention that the influence of the Classics (Tiatin 
rather than Greek always) on French education luis 
not been favourable to Christianity. 

At Rome an ** incredible liberty” of discussion pre- 
vailed under the spell of the Renaissance. Ix)rd 
Acton quotes well-known instances. Poggio, the 
mocking adversary of the clergy, was for half a cen- 
tury in the service of the popes — Filelfo, a pagan un- 
abashed and foul, was handsomely rewarded by 
Nicholas V for his abominable satires. Pius II had 
the faults of a smart society journalist,^ and took 
neither himself nor his age seriously, platina, with 
whom Paul II quarrelled on political grounds, wrote 
a vindictive slanderous book, ”The Lives of the 
Roman Pontiffs”, which, however, was in some de- 
gree justified by the project of reformation in ”head 
and members” constantly put forth and never ful- 
filled until Christendom had been rent in twain. 
Yet Sixtus IV made Platina librarian of the Vati- 
can. It is equally significant that ‘‘The Prince”, 
by Machiavelli, was published with papal licence, 
though afterwards severely prohibited. This tolera- 
tion of evil bore one go(^ consequence: it allowed his- 
torical criticism to begin fair. There was need of a 
revision which is not yet complete, ranging over all 
that had been handed down from the Midclle Ages 
under the style and title of the Fathers, the Councils, 
the Roman and other ofilcial archives. In all these 
departments forgejy and interpolation as well as 
ignorance had wrougn^^jmischief on a great scale. 

In 1440 I.<orenzo Valik counselled Eugenius IV 
not to rely upon the Donation of Csftstantine, which 
he proved to be spurious. Valla’s tfact was printed 
by Ulrich von Hutten; it became popular among 
Germans, and influenced Luther. But it opened to 
this enemy of the temporal power a place in the house- 
hold of Nicholas V. For another commencement of 
criticism we are indebted to the same unpleasant 
but sharp-sighted man of letters. It was Valla who 
first denied the authenticit.y of those writings which 
for centuries had been going abput as the treatises 
composed by Dionysius the Areopagite. Three 
centuries later the Hencdic^oines of St. Maur and the 
Bollandists were still engaged in sifting out the true 
from the false in patristic literature, in hagiology, 
ill the story of the foundation of local churches. 
Mabillon, Ruinart, Papelproch, and their successors 
have cleared the n^ound for research into the^Chris- 


tian origins; -they have enabled divines to consider 
a theory of development, the materials of which were 
hopelessly confused when Valla tiltc^d against the 
Donation itself, accepted and deplored as a fact by 
Dante. How great that confusion ws.s, the Bene- 
dictine editions of the Y'athers, which largely put 
an end to it, abundantly show; the ” authentic and 
necessary evidences of historical religion” coulrl not 
be given their full value until this work was done. 

It called for a disposition at once litdl'ary and criti- 
cal, whi(jh the old method of training did not create 
and scarcely would tolerate. But this chapter falls 
outside the limits of our subject. 

It is remarkable that the healthy Christian use 
of ancient literature was destined to be taught by a 
Spanish reforming saint, himself not learned and 
certainly M)o diletlante. This was Ignatius Loyola, 
whose antecedents did not promise him the inheri- 
tance which Bembo and the ot.her Ciceronian pedants 
had turned to such ill account. St. Ignatius, who 
began his order in Paris, who walked the same streets 
with Enismus, Calvin, and Rabelais, did the most 
astonishing feat recorded in modern history. He 
reformed the Church by ‘means of the papacy when 
sunk to its lowest ebb; and he took the heathen 
Classless from neo-pagans to make them instruments 
of Catholic education. Spain had been but little 
affected by the Renaissarvee. In temper crusiuling 
and still medieval, its poetry, drama, f heology, were 
distinguished by qualities peculiarly its own. The 
Italian manner had not yet found imitators at nts 
court when Ignatius wrote chivalrous sonnets to an 
unknown lady. His intensely pract ical turn of mind 
led him to employ every talent in the Divine service; 
arid he saw that learning, if it could be cleansed from 
its present stains, would not only adorn but defend 
the Holy Place. He had looked into the lighter pr<?- 
ductions of Erasmus; they gave him a shock; biu 
he recognized the power, if not the charm, whieW 0 ^ 
Humanism wielded over young imaginations. His 
militant company took up again, witJiOut distinctly 
perceiving it, the task that Erasmus intended and 
Petrarch had set before Italians l.wo hundred years 
previously. 

In May, 1527, Rome was laid waste, its churches 
profaned, its libraries pillaged, 1^ a rabble of mis- 
creants. ‘Glut”, said Cardinal Cajetan, “it was a 
just judgment on the Romans.” The pagan Renais- 
sance fell, stricken to death; it was high time for the 
Counter-Reformatmn (q. v.) to begin. The Council 
of Trent and the Society of Jesus took in hand to dis- 
tinmiish between what was permissible and what wa^s 
forbidden in dealing with literature. The Rorfian 
Index was established by Paul IV. A rigorous cx‘.n- 
sorsl ip watched over the Italian printing press. By 
1600 German importation of books across the Alps 
had cijased. If wo would reckon the greatness of the 
change now wrought, we may compare the “Orlando 
Furio8i>” of Ariosto, dedicated in 1516 to Cardinal 
Ippolito d’Estc, with Tasso’s “Gerusalemme”, es- 
pecially as revised by the poet himself, and at the 
dictatioiA of the Roman censor, Antoniano. It was 
a change so marked that Scaliger termed the Italians 
generally hypocrites; but we know from the calendar 
of saints at this time and other sources how much 
had been done to check the wild licence of thought 
and speech in the Peninsula. Giordano Bruno, 
renegade and pantheist, wjis burnt in 1600; Cam- 
panella spent long years in prison. The different 
measures meted out to Copernicus by Clement Vi- 
and to Galileo by Paul V need no comment. The 
papacy aimed henceforth at bedbming an “idee.’ ^ 
governmemt under spiritual and converted 
Urban VIII was the last who could be deemSl’'^'* 
Renaissance pontiff (1623-44). > . 

St. Ignatius, alive to the causes^which had provoked 
many nations Into revolt from the clergy, made learn- 
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ing, piety, and obedience governing principles in his 
plan of«rciorm. The old system of arts and teaching 
was already mowing obsolete, previous to 1450. 
Humanism had begun to take the place of Scholasti- 
cism. Vittorino da Feltre (1^78-1446), a devout lay- 
man, set up his classes at Mantua in 1435 on the basis 
of good Latin, including poetry, oratory, Roman his- 
tory, and Stoic discipline. He gave an all-round 
training, social, physical, religious. At Venice and 
Ferrara his friend Gluarino (1370-1460) was another 
eminent schoolmaster, mighty in Greek. We have 
seen how Erasmus by example and by criticism ad- 
vanced the cause of literature, which was henceforth 
acknowledged iis the proper subject of a liberal educa- 
tion. A gentleman — ^the cor/c^ano whom Castiglione 
described — ought to be proficient in the langjuage of 
antiquity; such was the idea of the public school 
everywhere; and such it remains in England to this 
day. The Jesuit Order, springing up after 1530, not 
founded on the tradition of Benedict or Dominic, 
adopted this view, and their ‘‘Ratio Studiorum” 
(1599) was, in consequence, a literary classical scheme. 
The first of their colleges arose at Coimbra (1542); 
in Paris they had the H6tel de Clermont; in Germany 
they began at Ingoldstadt. The German College at 
Rome, due to St. Francis Borgia, like the Roman 
College of the Society itself, the English and other 
houses governed by them, attested their zeal for learn- 
ing and their success in controversy. The Fathers 
were always cultivated men; they taught “a good 
silve Latin”; and they wrote with ease, though 
scarcely with such idiomatic vivacity as we ^mire in 
Erasmus and Joseph Scaliger. Soon they possessed 
a hundred houses and colleges; “For nearly three 
centuries”, says a recent critic, “they were accounted 
the best schoolmasters in Europe.” Bacon’s judg- 
mefit can never bo passed over: “As for the peda- 
gogical part, the shortest rule would be, consult the 
.tjSools of the Jesuits; for nothing better has been put 
in practice” (De Augment., VI, 4). They established 
free day-schools, devised new schoolbooks, expurgated 
objectionable authors, preached sound doctrines in a 
clear Latin style, and Dcstowed even upon the tech- 
nicalities of medieval logic a certain grace. Some, 
like Mariana, wrote with native power in the classic 
forms. But their most telling man in the field of theol- 
ogy is Petavius, who belongs to France and the seven- 
teenth century. His large volumes on the Fathers 
may be compared in point of langu^e with Calvin’s 
“ Institutes ’’ and the “ Augustinus ” of Jansen. They 
discard the method familiar to SccTtus and St. Thomas; 
they furnish to some extent criticism as well as his- 
tory. And they suggest the development of dogma 
with an approach to its philosophy, which neither 
Bossuet nor Bull could quite comprehend. 

All these things form part of “that matured and 
completed Renaissance” whereby the evil was purged 
out which had made it perilous in the same degree to 
faith and to morals. Nicholas V and other popes did 
well in not refusing to add culture, e)^en the finest of 
the Greek, to religion. Their fault lay in the weak- 
ness which could not resist pagan luxury and a friv- 
olous dilettantism. Now serious work was undertaken 
for the good of the Church. Gregory XIII reformed 
the calendar; the text of the canon law was cor- 
rected; under Sixtus V and Clement VIII the Latin 
Vulgate after yefirs of revision attained its actual, 
shape;* and the Vatican S^tuagint came forth in 
1587. Baronius, irged by -St. Philip Neri, brought 
out eleven folio yolumes of “the greatest church 
histoiy ever written”. The Roman Breviary, en- 
larged and edited anew, was republished by authority 

St. Pli*B V and Urban VIII. 

"But the Renaissance had indulged its “pride of 
state, of knowledge, and of system” with disastrous 
conseouences to our* Christian inherybance. It 
trampled on the Middle Ages and failed to understand* 
XII.— 49 


that in them which was truly original. The Latin of 
Cicero which Urban VIII cultivated, the metres of 
Horace, did grievous wrong to the prose and verse of 
our church offices, so far as they were altered. The 
showy architecture now designed, though sojnetimes 
magnificent, was not inspired by religion ; before long 
it sank to the rococo and the grotesque; and it filled 
the churches with pagan monuments to disedifying 
celebrities. In painting we descend from the heaven 
of Fra Angelico to the “ corregiosity ” of Corregio, 
nay, lower still, for Venus too often masquerades as 
the Madonna. Christian art became a thing of the 
ast when the Gothic cathedral was looked ujion as 
arbarous even by such champions of the Faith as 
Bossuet and F6nelon. Never did a poet inspired by 
Renaissance models — not even Vida nor Sannazzaro — 
rise to the sublimity of the “Dies Ir®” ; never did that 
style produce a work equal to the “Imitation ”. Dante 
triumphs as the supreme Catholic singer; St. Thomas 
Aquinas cannot be dethroned from his sovereignty as 
the Angelic Doctor, still, as regards faith and phi- 
losophy, he is the true “master of those that know”. 
But Dante and St. Thomas lived before the Renais- 
sance. It was not large, or liberal enough to absorb 
the Middle Ages. Hence its failure at the beginning 
as a philosophic movement, its lack of the dijepest 
human motives, its superficiality and its perlantrics; 
hence, afterwards, its fall into the commonplace, and 
the eidinction of art in vulgarity, of literature in empty 
rhetoric. Hence, finally, the need of a French Revolu- 
tion to teach it that life was something more serious 
than a “Cameval de Venise”, and of Romanticism to 
discover, among the ruined choirs and in the neglected 
shrines which men had scornfully passed by, tokens of 
that mighty medieval genius. Catholic, Latin, Teuton, 
and French, misunderstanding of which was the folly, 
and the spoiling of its achievements the crime, that 
we must'Cliarge upon the Renaissance in the day of 
its power. “It remained for a later age”, says one 
who glorified it, “to conceive the true method of 
effecting a scientific reconciliation of Christian senti- 
ment with the imagery, the legends, the theories about 
tie world, of pagan poetry and philosophy” (Pater, 
‘^Renaissance”, 49). Not less did it become the task 
of Goethe, Scott, Chateaubriand, Ruskin, of Fried- 
rich Schlegel and the best German critics, to show 
that European culture, divorced from the Middle Ages, 
would have been a pale reflection of dead antiquity. 
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William Barry. 

Renaudot, Eusebius^ an apologetical writer and 
Orientalist, b. at Paris, 22 July, 1648; d. there, 1 Sept.. 
1720. Hr. was educated by the Jesuits, and joined 
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the Oratorians in 1666, but owing partly to ill-health, 
forthwith left them and never received more than 
minor orders. His extraordinary native talent and 
love of study enabled him to become an able liturgi- 
cal writer, one of the greatest Orientalists of his time, 
and a trustworthy political adviser. One of the 
prominent men of the reign of T^ouis XIV, he enjoyed 
the friendship of numerous literary and political 
celebrities, among others Bos- 
suet, whom he supported in 
the controversies with Richard 
Simon, F6neloii and the Jesuits. 

Towards the last he assumed 
the unfriendly attitude of the 
Galilean and Jansenist. Nu- 
merous high distinctions were 
conferred upon him, among 
them membership in the French 
Academy (1689). the Academy 
of Inscriptions (1691), and the 
Acatdemia della Crmca of Flor- 
ence. Most of his writings were 
prepared not merely for the 
extension of scientific knowl- 
edge, but also in defence of the 
Catholic Church. Among tliem 
are contributions to Perpe- 
tuity de la foi”, a work pub- 
lished by Nicole and Antoine 
Arnauld against the Calvinists, 
the fourth and fifth volumes of 
which are entirely duo to Ren- 
audot’s pen (Paris, 1711, 1713). 

He published, moreover. 
fense de la perpetuity de la foi** 

(Paris, 1708); “Gennadii Patri- 
archa3 Constantinoixilifani Homiliic de Eucharistia” 
(Paris, 1709); “Historia Patriarcharum Alexandri- 
norum^* (Paris, 1713); “Liturgiarum orientalium 
collectio” (Paris, 1715-16); “ Anciennes relations des 
Indes ct de la Chine “ (Paris, 1718). His opinion of 
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alleviation o( poverty. He was named physician in 
ordinary to the king (1612) and in 1617 obtained the 
privilege of founding an intelligence office where poor 
people might make known their needs, free of charge, 
and inquire as to places where work could be had, and 
where charitably people^could learn the names of the 
deserving poor. In 1618, he received the title of com- 
missioner-general to the poor of the Jcingdom. In 
1628, after the surrender of La 
Rochelle, he beSame a Catholic 
and from this time, thanks to the 
help of Richelieu, his charitable 
activity was most fruitful. Rcn- 
audot added to ins intelligence 
office a pawn-shop and an auc- 
tion-house. On 30 May, 1631, he 
established a weekly, the “Ga- 
zette de France^', in which he 
defended the politics of Rich- 
elieu. About 1632, he created 
in his intelligence office weekly 
conferences >vhich constituted 
a kind of free school of medical 
sciences. Finally,- dating from 
1640, he inaugurated free con- 
sultations for the sick, in which 
he wiis assisted by fifteen phy- 
sicians, and free visiting physi- 
cians. He published “I^apry- 
sence des absents” (1642), the 
first treatise in France oncrliag- 
nosis, and which aimed at per- 
mitting sick persons at a dis- 
tance from all medical aid to 
describe their symptoms to the 
physician. In 1640, the medical 
faculty of Paris wished to forbid him to practise ; it relied 
upon Parliament, which was hostile to Richelieu, and a 
pamphlet of Guy Patin violently attacked Renaui^.q^ 
Ixmis XIII by a decree of 14 July, 1641, decided in fa- 
vour of Renaudot, but after the deatlis of Richelieu and 
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Self-portrait, Uffizi Gallery, Florence 
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Guido Reni, Rospiglioai Palace, Rome 


Bayle's “Dictionnaire” was published by Jurieii 
(Rotterdam, 1697). 

ViLUBN, Eusibe Renaudot (Paris, 1004). 

N. A. Weber. 

Renaudot, Th^ophraste, b. at Loudun, 1586; d. 
at Paris, 25 October, 1653. Doctor of the medical 
faculty at Montpellier in 1606, he travelled in Italy 
in order to study the workings of the pawn-shop 
(wons pietatis) in that country. On his return to 
France, Leclerc du Tremblay, known as Pdro Joseph, 
summoned him to court to explain his theories on the 


Louis XIII, his enemies renewed their attacks, fire- 
tending that he had accused Louis XIII of favouring 
Imthcranism and that he had calumniated Anne of 
Austria. The provost of^Paris at t le end of 1643, and 
Parliament in 1644, prohibited hii i from the practice 
of medicine, and the medical ^ulty, 4 June, 1644, 
officially inaugurated another system of free consulta- 
tions. Renaudot was, nevertheless, a piond^ in r^ljr 
work for the poor, journalism, and medicine. *^ihe 
medical theories which he had held* against the 
^medical fayulties of his times' in favour of the use of 
antimony, laudanum, and quinine, have prevailed 
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unce his death. During the last years .of his life he 
devoted his time wholly to the ‘‘Uazette”. 

Thiophraate Renaudot (Paris, 1883) ; de i.a TouRsm, 
Thiophraate Renaudot (Paris, 1884). 

Georges Gotau. 

Beni, Guido, Italian palhter, b^at Calvenzano 
near Bologna, 4 Nov., 1575; d. at Bologna, 18 Aug. 
1642. At one time a memoir of Guido would have 
exalted him to the very highest position, especially if 
it had been wflitten in England, for his works were 
very much in demand among art connoisseurs. His 
pictures fetchetl vast sums, and were held in the high- 
est esteem by the collectors who knew nothing of and 
cared less for the works of the earlier Italian painters 
such as Gentile da Fabriano and Fra Angelico. Now 
for the time the works of this great craftsman are 
under a cloud, and his extraordinary powers of com- 
position and conception, and his skill of draughtsman- 
ship, are in danger of being overlooked by reason of 
an entire change of fashion. In his early days he w^ 
a colourist of great purity, a composer with dramatic 
force, regarded as one of the greatest masters of his 
time, and surrounded by pupils; but later on, his very 
success proved his uncfoing, and the pictures of his 
maturity and old age, though marked by facility and 
skill, evidence a certain monotonous melodrama and a 
thinness of impasto which has not tended to their 
permanency. 

lie was educated first by Calvaert, later on with the 
Carracci, and for a while with Ferrantini. He worketl 
witl# Annibale Carracci in Rome, assisted in the dec- 
oration of tlie Farnese Palace, the Quirinal Palace, 
several of the churches of Rome, and a chapel for the 
Borghese himily, but his greatest painting in that 
city is undoubtedly the ceiling decoration of the 
Palazzo Rospigliosi — Phoebus and the Hours pre- 
ceded by Aurora. He painted also in Bologna, and 
commenced what probably would have been his 
"‘^filsterpiece in Naples, His works can be studied 
in Dresden, St. Petersburg, Genoa, Vienna, and 
especially in England, as many of the famous 
houses of that country, such as Stafford House, 
Bridgwater House, Lo\vther Castle, Blair Castle, 
Kingston I-»acy, Burghley House, Alton Towers. 
Charlton Park, Cobham Park, Narford Hall, and 
Windsor Castle, contain important works by him, 
while in Italy we find his paintings in Lucca, Milan, 
Modena, Padua, Pisa, Perugia, Ravenna, Siena, 
Turin, Venice, and elsewhere. He was a man of great 
energy, but unfortunately of considerable self-conceit, 
and of prodigious activity. He #as a skilful engraver 
and etcher; he worked in silver point and in pastel, 
painted ceilings and walls in fresco, and numberless 
panel pictures. In his own time he was perhaps the 
most popular artist in Italy, and in the eighteenth 
century occupied a similar position in England. Pres- 
ently his work will be more appreciated for its own 
sake than it has been, his faults will be more clearly 
noticed, and his excellencies have a greater value. 
Our principal source of information respecting him 
is a MS. by Oretti in the library in Bologna, from 
which all authors have taken material, but it has never 
itself been printed. There are at present two l^oks 
in hand on this painter, but neither of them are 
sufficiently complete to be worth quoting. 

George Charles Williamson. 

Bexmes, Archdiocese of (Rhedonensis), in- 
cludes the Departinent of Hie et Vilaine. The,Con- 
cordat of 1802 reestablished the Diocese of Rennes 
which since thei/has included (1) the ancient Dio- 
cese of Rennes witlf the exception of three parishes 
mten to Nantes; (2) the greater part of the ancient 
Diocese of Dol; (3) the greater part of the ancient 
Diocese qf St. Malo; (4) ten parishes that had formed 

S alt of the ancient Kocese of Vannes ^nd Nantes. 
In 3 January, 1859, the See of Rennes, which th<? 


French Revolution had desired to make a metropoli- 
tan, became an archicpiscopal see, with the Dioceses 
of Quimper, Vannes, and St. Brieuc as suffragans. 
Cardinal Place obtained from I-,eo XllI permission 
for the Archbishop of Remnes to add the Iftlcs of 
Dol and St. Malo to that of Rennes. Rennes was 
the capital of Brittany. Under the Roman Empire 
Brittany had formed part of the province of Tortia 
Lugdunensis (Third I.iyonnesso), but from 383 to 500 
it was an independent kingdom; aftei^’anls, under 
the Merovingians, it ranked as a eountship. The 
Kingdom of Brittany, founded by Noinenoe about 
84.5, wjis shortlived, and after 874 Brittany was 
parcelled out among a number of counts, the most 
important of whom was the Count of Rennes. In 
992 Geoffrey I, Count of Rennes, took the title of 
Duke of Brittany. The solemn and final union of 
Brittany with France was the result of the mar- 
riage of Francis 1 to Claudia of France, daugh- 
ter of Anne of Brittany and I^ouis XII. Tradition 
names as first apostles of the future Diocese of Remnes, 
missionaries of the Lat in race, but of an uncertain 
date: SS. Maximinus, Clarus, Justus. On the other 
hand, when in the fifth and sixth centuries bands of 
Christian Britons emigratcHi from Great Britain to 
Armorica and formed on its northern cojist the small 
Kingdom of Domnon^;e, the Gospel was preached 
for the first time in the future Dioceses of Dol and 
Aleth. Among these missionaries were St. Armel, 
who, according to the legend, founded in the sixth cen- 
tury the town of Ploermel in the Diocese of Vannes 
and then retired into the forests of Chateaugiron and 
Janz6 and attacked Dniidism on the very site of the 
Dolmen of the Fairy Rocks (La Roche aux F6es); 
St. M6cn (Mevenmis) who retired to the solitudes 
around Pontrccoet and founded the monastery of 
Gael (550), known aftorw’ards as St. Mt?*en^s; St. 
Lunarius and St. Suliacus who dwelt in the woods 
along the banks of the Ranee, and Sts. Samson and 
Malo. 

I. Diocese op Rennes. — The earliest historical 
mention of the See of Rennets dates from 453. One of 
the four prelates, Sarmatio, Cliariato, Rumoridus, 
and Viventius who in t hat year took part in the Coun- 
cil of Angers, wras Bishop of Rennes. One Athenius, 
Bishop of Rennes, took part in the Council of Tours 
in 461. Mgr Duchesne is of opinion that the St. 
Amandus reckoned among the bishops of Rennes at 
the end of the fifth century is the same as St. Amand 
of Rodez. Among other bishops are the famous 
St. Molanius (Melaine) who in 511 assisted at the 
Council of Orleans and ha^ a widespread reputation 
for sanctity. He gave his name to a well-known 
abbey, which in the twelfth centuiy^ possessed no leas 
than seventy parish churches. Famous among the 
annals of Rennes are: St. Desiderius (Didier) whose 
episcopate is questioned by Mgr Duchesne (c. 682); 
St. Moderamnus (Moran) who djod^about 730 in the 
monastery of Bcrceto near Lucca; Marbodus, the 
hymnographer (1096-1123); the Dominican Yves 
Maycuo (15(5y-4D; Amaud dJOssat (1596-1600), 
cardinal in 1599, mid prominent in the conversion of 
Henry IV; Godofroy Brossais Saint Marc (1848-78), 
cardinal in 1875; Charles Place (1878--93), cardinal 
in 1886; Guillaume L.aboiir6 (1893-1906), cardinal 
in 1897. Le Coz (1760-1815) during the Revolu- 
tion was constitutional Archbishop of Rennes. 
Under .the Concordat he became Archbisho]) of 
Besangon. In the Middle Ages the Bishop of Rennes 
had the privilege of crowning the dukes^ of Brittany 
in his cathedral. On the occasion of his first entry 
into Rennes it was customary for him to be borne on 
the shoulders of four Breton barons. 

II. Diocese op St. Malo. — The monk Malo 
(d. about 6(X)) at the end of- the sixth century came 
from Wales at the head of a band of emigrants 
and founded two monasteries on the coast near the 
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Homan post of Aleth. Two legendary biographies 
of him wiiich date from the ninth century make lum 
the first Bishop of Aleth. The biography of King 
Saint Judicael, written in the eleventh ctmtury, 
menti(Vna as a contemporary of the king, a Saint 
Maelmon, Bishop of Aleth. Lo<ral breviariCwS of 
the fifteenth century, mention three V)ishops prior 
to Miiclmon: Enogat, Gurval, and Coalfinit. In 
Mgr Ducliosne's opinion one thing only is certain 
that the Diocese of Aleth existed in Ciiarlemagne's 
time. The town of Aleth was destroyed by the 
Normans, and soon after 1141, the seat of the dioixise 
was removed to the Isle of St. Aaron (so-called after 
a hermit who lived there cjirly in tin? sixth century), 
on which stood the town afterwards known as 8t. 
Malo. This change w:xs endoi’sed by Eugene III 
in spite of the protests of the monks of Marmoutiers 
who had a foundation on the island. Among the 
bishops of St. Malo are: Blessed John do la Grille 
( 1144-03) under whom the s('o was transferred ; William 
do Montfort (1423-32), cardinal in 1120; W'ilUam Bri- 
9onnct (I403-l.ol3); llarlay do Sancy (1032-40). 

III. Diocesk op Dol. -Th<^ Life of St. Samson, 
which cannot be of earlhn'* date than the seventh ctm- 


tury, mentions the foundation of the monastery of Dol 
bySt. Samson, ihj was doiditleis already a bishop 
when lie came from Great Britain I o Armorica, and it is 
he perhap.s who assisted at tlui Council of Paris be- 
tween 501 and 507. But in the biography there is 
nothing to prove tliat he founded tliti San of Dol or 
that he was its first bishop. In the twelfth century, 
to supiiort its claim against the Metropolitan of 
Tours, the Church of Dol produced the names of a 
long list of archbishops: St. Samson, St. Magloiro, 
St. Budoc, St. G(5nov^jo, St. llestoald, St. Arniel, St. 
Jumael, St. Turian. Mgr Ducdiesne <li.scounts and 
doubts this list, lie is of the opinion that the abbey 
of Dol may have ha<l at its head from Bine to time 
abbots with cpiscoiial jurisdi<;tion, hut that I^ol 
was not l-iie scat of a diocese. Under Charlemagne 
aiicl Louis th(^ Pious, the Vicarial (? of Dol aiul the 
monastery of St. Mikui wore still included in the 
Diocijse of Aleth; so that the first Bishop of Dol wiw 
Festianus (Festgim) mentioned for the first time bo- 
twcim 851 and 857, and installed by King Nomonoe. 
Among the bishops of Dol arc: Baudri (1107— .30), 
author of a poem on the coiKiuost of England by 
William the Conqueror; Alain, Cardinal de Coetivy 
(145G-74), as legato, of Callistiw III, brought Charles 
VII to assist the Greeks against the Turks who were 
besieging Constantinople; Lfrban Ren6 de IIcre5 
(17G7-95), emigrated to England during the Revolu- 
tion, but aecomp:inicd to Brittany the royalist troops 
who attempted to land at (Juiberon. He was arrested 
with his brother, and shot at Vannes, 3 *July, 179.5. 
There was a struggle from the ninth to the eleventh 
century to free tlie Church of Brittany from the 
Metropolitan of J’oprs. It is important to consider 
the point closely. 

From a comparison made by Mgr Duchesne be- 
tween the T/ifc of St. Conwoion, ^he •Indiculus clc 
episcoporum Britonum depositione”, and an almo.st 
completely restored letter of IjOo IV, it would ap- 
pear that shortly before 850, Nomonoe wi.shing to be 
anointed king, and finding opposition among the jirol- 
ates of Bri<.tany, sought to get rid of them by charg- 
ing them with sinuiny. Their only fault was pi rhaps 
that they demanded eulogia from tlieir priests when 
the latter came to synods. Aft(?r list ening to a deputa- 
tion of Breton bishops and to St.. Conwoion, founder of 
the Abbey of St-Sauveur at Redon, who had been sent 
to Rome by Nomonoe^ Leo IV declared that the cliargc 
of simony rau.st be adjudicate*! by a competent tribu- 
nal of twelve bishops, and rnust be atttisted by seventy- 
two witnesses, thereby' disputing Nomenoe’s claim 
to a right to depose bishops. But Nornenoe did de- 
pose, and in a brutal manner, the four bishops of 


Vannes: Aleth, Quimper, and St. Pol de L4on, and 
made seven dioceses out of their four; one of the new 
dioceses had its seat in the abbey of Dol and became 
straightw.'iy an archdiocese. Tlie remaining two 
were in the monasteries of St. Brieuc and Pabu- 
Tutual (Trdguier). At *lhe end of 850 or beginning 
of 851 the bisliops of tlie Jour provinces of Tours. 
Sens, Reims, and Itouen, wrote a letter of reprimand 
to Nornenoe and tlireiiLcned him with cx(;ommuni ca- 
tion. He paid no heed to them andKlicd 7 March, 
851. Salomon, Noinimoe’s second successor , re- 
quested Benedict IV in vain to regulai’izc tlie situa- 
tion of the Breton hierarchy.* In the name of tlie 
Council of Savonni5res (S59) the seven metropoli- 
tans of the three kingdoms of Charles the Bald, of 
I^thaire II, and of Charles of Provence, wrote to the 
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Bishop of Rennes a*d to the bishops occupying the 
new Sees of Dol, St. Brieuc, and Tr6guier, reproach- 
ing them with lack of obedierujo to the Metropolitan 
of Tours. Tliis letter was not sent to the Bishops 
of Vannes, Quimper, Aleth, and St. Pol do L6on w'ho 
wrongly occupied the sees of the legitimate bishops 
illegally deposed by Nornenoe. It achieve*! nothing. 
In 8G2 Salomon dealt directly with Nicholas I, and at 
first tried to mislea«i the pope by means of false 
allegations and forgeries; then he restored Felix 
of Quimper and* Liberalis of L5on to their sees, but 
still kept Susan ri us of Vannes and Salocon of Aleth 
in c.^lc. Nicholas I <lie*l in 8G7. Adrian II (867- 
72) and John VIII (872-82) continued to uphold 
the right.s of the Metropolitan of Tours. Then came 
the deaths of Salomon and of Susan nus, and a con- 
ciliatory mood develop(i<l. ^'hon^ was no formal 
act on the part of the I loly Sec recognizing Dbl aa a 
new i?ietro])olitan church*; it neve# had control over 
Rennes or Nantes, and it was rnalrily over the new 
Sees of St. Brieuc and Tr^guier \hat it exercised 
a.scendancy. Finally in M.ay, 1199, Innocent III 
restored the old order of things, and aubordinatbd 
anew all Brittany to Tours but did not interfere with 
the diocesan bourufaries set up by the*'da^ing No- 
menoG, and.tlicy remained in ft>rco until the Revolu- 
tion. The Bishop of Dol retained until 1789 the 
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in8:gm% of an archbishop, but without an arch- 
bishop’s privileges. 

The pilgrimage of the Seven Saints of Brittany was 
a widespread devotion during the Middle Ages, and 
probably antedates the ye«fr 1000. Four times a 
year, at Easter, Pentecost, Michaelrflas, and Christ- 
mas, crowds of pilgrims on foot paid within thirty 
days a round of visits to the seven sanctuaries, Dol, 
St. Brieue, Tji^guier, L6on, Quimper, Vannes, St. 
Malo. A paved road, that kept up an earlier line 
of Roman roads, was followed by these endless pil- 
grimages, whence aro?:*; the present custoin of dedicat- 
ing chapels to the Seven Saints. The ancient Abbeys 
of St. Melanius, St. M6en, Redon, and Paimpont, 
the abbeys of Canons Regular of Rill<S (founded about 
1113), of Montfort (founded about 1152) w«rc very 
useful in restoring the parochial services after the 
disorders of the early Middle Ages. Two thirds of 
the churches in the territory date from the eleventh 
or twelfth century, and were built by the monks 
and Canons R(?gular. The war of succession of 
Brittany (1341~()4) betw(‘en Jean dc Montfort and 
Charles de Blois has an int erest for tlie ecch'siastical 
his^iOrian owing to the fact that Charh^s dc Blois haa 
the title of Ble.sscd. Doin Plainc has shown that the 
origin of the pilgrimage of Bonne Noiivelle at Rennes 
had nothing to do, as was often supposed, with a 
victory of Jean de Montfort over Blessed Charles de 
Blois. Some of the saints connected with the Arch- 
diocuse of Rennes are: St. Mevennus or Meen, 
St. Arrnel, St. Sulinus (Suliac), son of Broguenard, 
Prince of Wahjs, Abl)ot of the monastery of St. 
Suliac (died in 000); St. Jiidicael (5S4-658), twice 
King of the Bretons, twice monk in tJic motuistery 
founded by St. Meen, and founder of the abbey of 
Pjtimpont ; St. Geldouin, canon of Dol (d. 1070 or 1077), 
who refused to become a bishop in sjnto of the appeals 
Gregory Vll; Venerable Robert d’Arbrissel, 
founder of the order of Fontevrault (d. 1117), a na- 
tive of Arbrissel near Rennes; Blessed Ral[)h dc la 
Futaye, founder about 1090 of the Abbc}" of St. 
Sul|)i<;c at Rennes, known originally as Our Lady 
of the Blackbirds; St. Yves (1253-1303), who held 
an otlicial posit, ion in the Diocese of Rennes; Vener- 
alde John de St. Samson, blind from birth, a C.armelite 
of Rennes ancl the great Breton contem]dative, died 
in 1636, leaving many writings of a mystical character; 
Ven. Pierre Quintin (d. 1620), a Dominican of Vitro, and 
one of the collaborators of Von . Miela^ de Nobletz in his 
apostolate. Caradeuc dc la ChaWtais (1701-85), born 
at •Rennes, procurat or of Britt any, was one of the 
first magistrate's to le;id the way for the abolition 
of the Jesuits in France by his comptes-rendiLS of the 
constitutions of the Jesuits, read to the Parliament 
in Dec., 1761, and in May, 1762. Grimm said that 
the Jt^suits might consider Jjc Chalotais as their 
destroyer in France. 

Other natives of Rennes arc the Benedictine Lobi- 
neau (1606-1727), famous for his Ilistoire de la Bre- 
tagne” (1707), and the Jesuit philologian Tournerninc 
(1661-1739). Jacques Cartier (1494 -1552), the dis- 
coverer of Canada; the naval commander Duguay- 
Trouin (1673-1736), who took Rio dc Janeiro in 
1711; La Bourdonnais (1699-1753), another sailor 
who fought against the English in India; the writers 
Chateaubriand (1768-1848) and Lainennais (1782-- 
1854) •were natives of St. Malo. Duguesclin (d. 
1380), famous diying the Hundred Years’ Waj, was 
. born at Chateau lie la Motte de Bron; the ChAteau 
des Rochers whole Madame do Sevign6 lived (1626- 
96) is near Vitre. • 

•The chief shrines of the archdiocese are: Notre- 
Dame des Miracles et Vertus, in St^auveur’s 
at Rcnnes,«a place of pilgrimage since the siege of 
Rennes by the English under tl\c Duke of Lanca.ster 
in 1357; Notre-Dame de Bonnc^ouvellS, at Rennes^ 
a Dominican’s shrine, a place of pilgrimage as early as 


1466; Notre-Dame des Marais, at Foug^res, dating 
from the tenth century, but particularly famous 
during the seventeenth century; Notre-Dame de 
Paimpont; Notre-Dame de la Peiniiiro a^ Saint 
Didier, a pilgrimage from very early timd. Be- 
fore the application of the Associations Law in 
1901 there were in the archdiocese: Eudists, Recol- 
Icts, Lazarists, Carmelites, and sevoial orders of 
teaching Brothers. Among congrcgiitions of women 
originating in the diocese are the Daughters of the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary, founded in 1640 by Mile 
Morel du Verger for the care of incurables, with 
mother-house at Rcnncjs; The Adoratrices of the 
Divine Justice, a teaching and nursing order with 
mother-house at Fougcres; the Sisters of the Im- 
maculate Conception, a teaching and nursing order 
founded in 1831 at Si.. Meen by Pere Corvoisier; the 
Sisters of the Sacred Hearts of Jes\is and Mary, 
known as Sisters of the Oaks, or of the Junior Schools, 
founded in 1850 by Ainelie Fristel, a nursing and teach- 
ing order wuth mother-house at Paraine and branches 
at Halifax and Ste Marie in Canada; Tattle Sisters 
of the J^K>r, founded in 1842 at Rennes by Jeanne 
Jugan, I^inchon Aubert, Marie Jamet, Virginie 
Tredaniol under the gui(lance of Abb6 I.epailleur, 
and installed through the elTorts of Abb6 Ernest 
Lclievre in all parts of the w'orld. Their mother- 
house at St. Pern in the Diocese of Rennes controlled 
in 1905 106 houses in France, 51 in Spain, 29 in 
England, 30 in America, 16 in Italy, 13 in Belgium, 
4 in Africa, 3 in Oceania, 1 in Portugal, 1 in Turkey; 
33,123 aged and infirm persons w('re cared for by 
4475 sisters. At the close of the nineteenth century 
the religious congregations in the diocese had charge 
of 1 creche, 31 niirscnies, I home for infirm children, 
1 deaf aiifl durn]> school, 5 orjjhanjiges for boys, 14 
for girls, 34 iiospitals or infirmaries, IS district nurs- 
ing homes, 2 retreat houses, 3 honies for incurables, 1 
lunatic asylum. In 1909 the Archdiocese of Rennes 
numbered 621,384 souls in 60 parishes with 324 
auxiliary parishes and 379 curncit's. 

Gallia chriaHana, XIV (nom lS5(i). 730-67, 09.3-1017, 1038- 
68; instrumenld, 103 70, 233-M, 210 - 00 ; Di'ciif.sxk, Pastes 
^piscopiiux, ri, 219-74, 310-3; TKK.sv.iiix, L'Eulise de, Hretagne 
(Paris, 1839); dk (Vorsox, PouilUt hinloTique de VarcherSch^ de 
Rennes (6 vols., Rc-nnow, IS80-0); Idkm, L'Eylise de Rrtinea d 
travers les dyes (Xantos, ISS.'>); J)?: i..v Uori>ki<ig and PiK’wuet, 
J/isl, de BrcUujne (4 vols., Honni*s, ISO,*) 1900); de Villen euvh 
A.ND Maillet, Hist, de Rennes (Parts, 1815); Plaink, Hist, du 
rnlte de la Saintc Virrf/e. dans la ville de Ramies (Rennes, 1S72); 
Delauiie, Le clcrgA el le culte catholique e.n Bretagne pendant la 
Rf'volution: district de Dol {o vols., Rennes, 1903 -S); Cunat, 
Hist, de la Citi dWlrth (St. Malo, 1851); C-a.mi»ion, L'enceitUe 
romaine d'Aleth (Viinnea, 190.S): Marion, La BrUagne et le due 
d'Aiguillon (Paris, 189S); Poulaix, Hist, de St. la did 

corsnire (Lille, 1887); Crkvedy, Les Sept Saints de BrMngne et 
leur ptlerinage (St. Brieue, 180S); Lf. Graxii (de Moulaix), LeB 
ViVs de,s Saifds de la BrHagne annorique^ aiiiiutated by Thomas 
AND .\doi<all (oth cd., Quimper, 1901). 

Georuks Goyau. 

Renty, Gaston Jean Baptiste de, b. 1611 at the 
castle of Beni, Diocese of Baycu\ in Normandy; 
d. 24 April, 1649. The only son of Charles, Baron dc 
Renty, and Elisabeth de I’astoujeau, Gaston studied 
at the College de Navarre in Pans, with the Jesuits at 
Caen, and finished at the ag(^ of seventeen at the 
College of the Nobles in Paris. He wrote several 
treatises on mathematics in which he excelled. The 
reading of the Imitation of Christ aroused the desire 
to become a Carthusian, but obeying the wish of his 
parents, he married. In 1638 he abandoned public 
life and devoted himself to the service of the needy 
and suffering. Struck by the ignorance, in religious 
matters, of the travellers who found a night’s rest at 
the Hospital of St. Gervaise in Paris, he gave them 
catechetical instructions and induced others to do like- 
wise. In the course of his charitable works he made 
the acquaintance of Henry Michael Buch (b. 1590 in 
the Duchy of Luxembourg; d. 9 June, 1666 at Paris; 
surname^ der gate Heinrich) and induced him to 
found a congregation of shoemakers and tailors. 
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Frhres Cordonniers. They worked honestly at their 
trade, divided their earnings with the poor and per- 
form^ special acts of devotion prescribed by the 
pastor St. PauFs. The statutes were approved by 

the Archbishop 
of Paris, John 
Francis de Gondi. 
After his death, 
Renty’s body was 
brought to Citri 
in the Diocese of 
Soissons. When 
the coffin was 
opened nine years 
later his body was 
found intact. The 
bisliop ordered it 
|)laced in a mar- 
ble tomb behind 
the high altar. 
Throughout his 
career at court, in 
the army, and in 
politics he merite<l 
the esteem of all, 
and took an active 
part in public 
good works. 

Ge«ch. d. Klfi.Her u. Ritlerorden, VIII (IvcipziK, 1756), 
207; St. .Jurb, Daa Bild einea rollkommenen Christen (Ilatisbon, 
1837); Michaud, Biog, Univera.; Hblyot-Badiche, Diet, dea 
ordrea relig., I (Paris, 1847), 1139. 

Fiiancts Mershman. 

Renunciation (Lat. renuniiare), a canonical term 
signifying the resignation of an ecclesiastical office 
or benefice. It may be d(3rined as the abdication of 
a clerical dignity made freely and spontaneously, 
for just reasons, into the hands of the legitimate 
superior who accepts it. Generally speaking, any 
ecclesiastic may renounce his dignity, whether his 
office be perpetual or temporal. To be valid, the 
resignation must be free, that is, not extorted by fear, 
or threats, or fraud. It must be made into the hands 
of the superior who had conferred it, that is of the 
pope for bishops and holders of m^-jor benefices; 
of the ordinary for parish priests and all incumbents 
of minor benefices. As to the pope himself, he may 
abdicate his dignity, but, as he has no earthly su- 
perior, his resignation must simply be declared canon- 
ically (see Abdication). Before a renunciation is 
canonically valid, it must be accepted by the legiti- 
mate superior, for otherwise it would work great 
detriment to the Church. Moreover, no one is at 
liborly to resign his office unless he irf^ certain of 
revenues for his competent support. A resignation 
may bo absolute or conditional. The latter term is 
used for renunciations that are made in favour of a 
third person, or \f)tK reservation of a pension, or when 
incumbents exchange benefices. The causes for 
which resignatioas ^re lawful are given^n verse in the 
'Xorpus juris canonici” (cap. x, ‘•de renunt^^ 1, 9); 

Debilis, ignarus, male conscius, irregularis. 

Quern mala plcbs odit, dans scandala, cedere possit. 
Therefonj, one may justly resign on account of ill- 
health, want of proper knowledge, consciousness of 
guilt, clerical irregularity, ill-will of the people, or 
scandalous behavior. 

Smith, Elementa of Erclesiaatical Jjaw, I (New York, 1805); 
Taunton, The Law of the Church tl^ondon, 1906), h. v. Reaigna^ 
turn; Sanouinetti, Juria ecclesiaatici inatitutionea (l^me, 1896). 

William H. W. Fanning, 

Reordlnations. — I. State of the Question. — The 
Oratorian Jean Morin, in the seventeenth centu^, 
and Cardinal Hergenrother, in the nineteenth, desig- 
nated as “ reordinations the history of all ordinations 
which were considered null for any other re^on than 
defect of the prescribed form or intention and which 


were repeated. This means that if there were in 
fact reordinations corresponding to this definition 
they were unjustifiable because theology determines 
as the sole causes of nullity of the Sacrament of Holy 
orders defect of the prescribed form or intention. 
But in the course of the history of the Church other 
causes of nullity have been admitted in certain cir- 
cumstances. It has been admitted that all or any 
sacraments administered or received ecclesiam 

(outside the Church) were null and had to be re- 
peated. By the words extra eccleMam is understood 
the situation of the minister or t^e Christian separated 
from the Church by heresy, or schism, or excom- 
munication. At certain periods these separatists 
were consideri^ so dangerous and were kept at such 
a dista«ce that there wtis a tendency to deny them 
wholly or in part the power of conferring the sacra- 
ments. The maxim, “Out of the Church, no sacra- 
ments”, wius applied with more or less severity. 

II. The Facts. — That this history is complex and 
difficult is shown by the action of the Council of 
Trent. The council declared as a truth of faith the 
doctrine affirming the validity of baptism adminis- 
tered outside the Church according to the prescribed 
form and intention; but the validity of confirmation 
and Holy orders conferred under the same conditions 
was not defined as a matter of faith, owing to the 
waverings and partial disagreements on these points 
of tradition revealed by the history of theology. The 
council was unwilling to give a definition that would 
place the doctrine of numerous writers in opposition 
to a teaching of faith. A good judge in these mat- 
ters, Father Perrone, has written: “ Ordinationes ab 
illegitimo ministro pcractas illicitas esse, nemo 
unquam theologorum dubitavit: utrum vero prae- 
terea irrita), inanes ac nullae habenda? sint, implica- 
tissima ohm ciuacstio fuit, adeo ut Magister Sen- 
tentiarum scrioat: ‘Hanc qincstionem perplex^yij^ 
ac psene insolubilem faciunt doctorum verba, quae 
plurimum dissentirc videntur* (I, iv, diet. 25); 
deindc profert quatuor sententiiis, quin ulli adhiereat. 
Monumenta ecclesiastica propc innumera pro 
utraque sententia, sive affirmante irritas esse cius- 
modi ordinationes sive negante, stare videntur, cum 
res nondum eliquata csset. Nunc iam^ a pluribus 
ssDculis sola viget S. Thomaj doctrina, cui suiiragium 
accessit universae ecclesiie, ordinationes ab h®reticis, 
schismaticis ac simoniacis factas validas omnino esse 
habeiidas” — That ordinations performed by an un- 
lawful minister are illicit, no theologian ever doubted; 
but whether they arc, moreover, to be regarded as ijull 
and void was of old a most intricate question — so much 
so that the Master of the Sentences writes: “This 
problem is rendered complex and almost insoluble 
by the statements of the doctors which show con- 
siderable discrepancy” (I, iv, dist. 25). He then 
presents four opinions, none of which he adopts. 
For each view — that which affirms and that which 
denies the nullity of such ordinations — there seemed 
to be innumerable evidences from church history, 
as long as the question was not cleared up. But for 
several centuries past, the teaching of St. Thomas 
alone has prevailed and is accepted by the whole 
Church, to the effect that ordinations performed by 
heretical, schismatical, or simoniacal ministers are 
to be considered as valid [“Tractatus de ordinc”, 
cap. iv, n. 136, in Migne, “Thcologiie cursus ^omple- 
tus”. XXV (Paris, 1841), 55]. . 

In^the second half of the fifth cintury the Church 
of Constantinople repeated the colmrmation and or- 
dination conferred by the Atianb, Macedonians, 
Novatians, Quartodecimans, and Apollinarists (Beve- 
ridge, “Synodicon”, II, Oxford, 1672, Annotationes, 
100). The Roman Synod of 769 permitted and even 
prescribed the repetition of orders conferral by the 
anti-pope Obnstant^e (“Liber Pont.”, ed. Duchesne, 
I, 408 sqq.). In the ninth century, during the 
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struggle with the chorepiacopi, the ordinations con- 
feiT^*by these prelates were often declared null. 

In 881-82 Pope John VllI prescribed the reordination 
of Bishop Joseph of Vercclli, who had been ordainc<l 
by the Archbishop of Milai4> then under the ban of 
excommunication. On several occasions the ordina- 
tions conferred by Pope Formosus were declared null 
and were repeated. After the eleventh century the 
discussions concerning simony gave new sharpness 
to the controversy about rcordinations. Cardinal 
Humbert affirmed the nullity of sirnoniacal ordina- 
tions as did also the SJynod of Girona (Spain) in 1078. 

In the strife between the emperors of Germany and 
the popes of the eleventh and twelfth centuries the 
power of ordination of schismatic bishops was dis- 
cussed and denied in various ways (cf. SaK^t, “Les 
rdordinations’*^ 205-412). In the thirteenth cen- 
tury the conditions for the validity of Holy orders 
were determined in such a way that since then all 
uncertainty has been excluded. 

III. Interpretations and Conclttsions. — The 
chief instances just cited and the attempts that have 
been made to justify them, constitute, from the theo- 
logical standpoint, doctrinal deformations. It is not 
then surprising that these difficulties have sometimes, 
and even quite recently, been used as ohjeclions 
against the Church and the pope, especially by 
Anglicans, who arc always sensitive on the question 
of ordinations. It is true that during these con- 
troversies the doctrinal authority of the popes was 
moire than once involved. But to what extent? 

It is obvious that the decisions of the popes on these 
points did not possess the character required by the 
Council of the Vatican for definitions involving the 
sovereign authority of the pope in doctrinal matters. 

Iii the history of reordinations the authority of the 
popes is much less concerned than in the doctrine 
rggarding the relations of the civil and ccclcsiastic^il 
powers, m which, nevertheless, as theologians main- 
tain, papal infallibility is not involved (cf. J. Fesslcr, 
“La vraie et la fausse infaillibilit^ des papes^', Paris, 
1873). The question as to the conditions for the 
validity of certain sacraments was one of those 
that caused serious divisions in the early Church. 
The popes cannot be held responsible for these 
lengthy controversies. In ancient times it was the 
whole Church that sought the solution of these 
great difficulties. At a time when ecclesiastical or- 
ganization was only just beginning, the initiative, 
and the responsibilities as well, were heavy burdens 
fof the great Churches and thenr heads. It was not 
only the tradition of Rome which at first was some- 
what hesitant on certain aspects of this question, 
but that of the Church in general, and in this matter 
the tradition of Rome was incomparably more firm 
than that of all the other Churches. To accuse the 
Church in Rome in this matter is to accuse the Uni- 
versal Church; and on this as on so many other 
questions the Anglican Church has an interest in 
common with the Roman Church Old Catholics 
and Anglicans often bring charges against the Roman 
See, which, if they had the value that is claimed for 
them, would tell not only against the popes bfit also 
against the early Church and the Fathers. Against 
this manner of representing the state of theological 
tradition concerning the conditions for the Validity 
of Holy orders, only they can raise objection who 
interpret in a strict sense the saying of Vincent of 
L^Srins; “Qiiodl ubique, * ciuod semper, quod ab 
omnibus”. Bull to defend this thesis is to undertake 
to show in traiiti»n the absolute identity and the 
unchangeableness of the most essential Christian 
doctrines, a task which will readily appear impossible. 
History sf^ws us in the life of the Church and in 
doctrine a movement between determined limits 
^d the popes as regulators oMhis mca'^ement. TJo 
unolicate the nooes in the Iona historv of these con« 
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troversies it must be proved that they failed in this 
task, which cannot be done. 

Morin, Commeniarxua de mrrin f;rclesite ordinaiionih-ug (Paris, 
1655); HeroenuCthicr, Die Reordiruitionen der alien Kirche in 
Oesterreich. Vierteljahreaachr. fiir kathol. Theol. (1862). 207-52, 
387-456; Idem, Photiua Patriarch von Conatanlinopel, ^.n Lehen 
aeine Schriften u. daa griech. Schiama (Htitiahon, 1867-69); 
Saltet, Lea rSordinationa, itude sur le aacrement de Vordre (Paris, 
1907); Kern, Bihl. in ZeUachr. fUr kathol. Tluvl. (1907), 507-15; 
Lrbiie, Bihl. in Revue MnMictine (1907), .'itiO-CS; \Vf)Ri>8wonTH 
in The Guardian (London, 1908, 25 Nov. and 2 Dec*.), 1963 sqq., 
2005 sqq.; and the reply of 8ai.tet in The Guardian (1908, 30 
Dec., 2175 sqq.); Wordsworth, Ordination Prohlnna (London, 
1909), cf. Saltet in Bulletin de lUliralureeccliaiaatiqve (Tonlouse, 
1909), 276. 

Louis Saltet. 

Reparation is a theological concept closely con- 
nected with those of atonement and satisfaction, and 
thus belonging to some of the deepest mysteries of the 
Christian Faith. It is the teaching of that Faith that 
man is a creature who has fallen from an original 
state of justice in which he w^as created, and that 
through the Incarnation, Passion, and Death of the 
Son of God he has been redeemed and restored again 
in a certain degree to the original condition. Al- 
though God might have condoned men^s offences 
gratuitously if He had chosen to do so, yet in His 
Providence He did not do this; He judged it better to 
demand satisfaction for the injuries wdiicli man had 
done Him. It is better for man’s education that 
wrong doing on his part should entail the necessity 
of making satisfaction. This satisfaction was made 
adequately to God by the Sufferings, Passion, and 
Death of Jesus Christ, made Man for us. By voluntary 
submission to His Passion and Death on the Cross, 
Jesus Christ atoned for our disobedience and sin. 
He thus made reparation to the offended majesty 
of God for the outrages which the Creator so con- 
stantly suffers at the hands of His creatures. "W e are 
restored to grace through the merits of Christ’s 
Death, and that grace enables us to add our prayers, 
labours, and trials to those of Our Lord “and fill 
ui) those things that are w^anting of the sufferings of 
Christ” (Col., i, 24). We can thus make some sort 
of reparation to the justice of God for our owm of- 
fences against Him, and by virtue of the Communion 
of Saints, the oneness and solidarity of the mystical 
Body of Christ, we can also make satisfaction and 
reparation for the sins of others. 

This theological doctrine, firmly rooted in the 
Christian Faith, is the foundation of the numerous 
confraternities and pious associations which have 
been founded, especially in modern times, to make 
reparation to God for the sins of men. Thus the 
Archconfraternity of Reparation for bhisiffiemy and 
the ncgleot of Sunday was founded 28 June, 1847, 
in the Church of St. Martin dc La Nouc at St. 
Dizier in France by Mgr Parisis, Bishop of Langres. 
With a similar object, the Arch confraternity of the 
Holy Face was established at 'Ikiurs, about 1851, 
through the piety of M. Dupont, the “holy man of 
Tours ”. I%1883 an association w jis formed in Rome 
to offer reparation to God on behalf of all nations. 
The idea of reparation is an essential element in the 
devotion of the Sacred Heart (see Heart of Jesus, 
Devotion to the). 

The Mass, the representation of the sacrifice of 
Calvary, is specially suited to make reparation for 
sin. One. of the ends for which it is ofFerc<i is the 
propitiation of God’s WTath. A pious widow of 
Paris conceived the idea of promoting this object in 
1862. By the authority of Pope Leo XITT the erec- 
tion of the Arch confraternity of the Mass of Repara- 
tion was sanctioned in 1886. 

BERiNasR, Lea indulgences (Paris, 1890); Ntlles, De rationihua 
Featorum aarratiasimi Cordis Jesu et purisaimi Cordis Maria (5th 
ed.,2 vols., Innsbruck, 1885); Galliffet, The Adorable Heart of 
Jesus (New York, 1887); Tickell, The Life of Blessed Margaret 
Mary (London, 1869). 

» T. Slater. 
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Repix^fton, (Repyngdon) Philip, Cardinal-priest 
of the title of SS. Nerous and Achillcus, Bishop of 
Lincoln (1404-1419); died early in 1424. The place 
and date of his birth arc uncertain, but he wtus edu- 
cated St- Broadgates Hall, Oxford, and became an 
Augustinian canon of 8t. Mary de Pro, Leicester. In 
his early life he was infected wif li WVelifi.sm, and was 
suspended at the Onincil of Blackfriars, 12 June, 1382, 
being excommunicat ed at C.'interbury on 1 July. Re- 
canting his heretical views, he was restored to the 
communion of the Church during the autumn of the 
same year, In 1394 he* became abb<jt of his monas- 
tery, and was Chancellor of the irniv(*rsity of Oxford for 
the years 1 307, 1400, 1401 and 1 402. On t he accession 
of Ilenry IV he btMrame confessor and chaplain to the 
king, with whom he lived in great intimacy, and on 
19 Nov,, 1404, he was appointed Bishop of Lincoln by 
papal provision, being consecrated on 29 March fol- 
lowing. Pope (Iregory XU crcatwl him a cardinal 
in Sept., 140S, but as "the Council of Pisa on 5 June, 
1400, deposed Gregory and annulled all his acts since 
May, 1408, Repington’s cardinalatc was invalidated 
until the Council of Constance, when he waa rein- 
stated. In 1419 Cardinal Repington resigned his 
bishopric, probably for court reasons, and this resig- 
nation was acc(‘pted by the pope on 21 November. 
The date of his death is unknown, but it occurred be- 
fore 1 August, 1424, when his will was proved. His 

Sermons on the Gospels” are extant in several MSS. 
in Oxford, Cambridge, and British Museum. 

p'nsciculi Huoniurum, K. S. (London, ISoS); Wtlib, History 
of Henry IV (London, 18S4-0vS): A W'oon, HUtory and An- 
tiquities of the Unipcrsity of Oxford (Oxford, 1792 (Mi); Wiii- 
liams, Lius of the Knylish Cardinals (Lomlon, 18(58) — which niiwt 
be used with cHUiion, aa inexact nnd incoinplctci; Cardinal 
Repyugton. and the Follotccrs of Wieiif in Church Quarterly Review, 
XIX (London, ISS.I), 59-82; Gairdneu, Lnllardy and the Refor- 
mation in England (London, 15)08). 

Kdwin Burton. 

Repose, Altar of (sometimes called less properly 
sopulehn^ or tomb, more frccpiently repository), the 
altar whore the Sacred Host, consecrated in the Mass 
on Holy Thursday, is r(‘servod until the MiusiS of tlio 
Presanctified (s(^e CJood Friday) on the following day. 
It is proscribed that, the altar of repose be in the church 
and oth(*r than th(i one where Mass is celebratod. 
In the Ma.ss on Holy Thursday two hosts are con- 
secrated; after the consumption (jf the first, the 
second Host is placed in a chalice, which is covered 
with a pall ancl inverted paten; over the whole is 
placed a wliitc veil, tied with a ribbon. This re- 
mains on the corporal in the centre of the altar till 
the end of Mass, when it is carried in solemn pro- 
cession to the altar of repose, there to remain in the 
tabernacle or in an urn placed in a prominei^t position 
above the altar. Individual churches vie with one 
another in rendering tlKi.so altars of repose with their 
respective chapels ornate in tlie extreme, with rich 
hangings, beautifjjl flowers, and numerous lights. 
Catholic ])ioty lia.s made Holy Thursday a day of 
excejitional devotion to the Blessed SacTamont, and 
the reijository is the centre of the loyj an?l aspirations 
of the faithful. Mcintion of the altar of repose and 
the procession thereto is not found b(?forc the close 
of the fifti^enlh ccmtiiry. The reservation of the 
Consecrated 8pf;cios in the Mass of Holy Thursday, 
spoken of in (*arli(rr liturgical works, was for the dis- 
tribution of Holy Communion, not for the service 
on the following day. 

Maoani, IfAnlica liturgia romana. III, 220-1. 

Andrew B. Meehan. 
Reprobation. See Predestination. 

Reputation (Property in). It is certain that a 
man is indefeasibly the owner of what he has been 
able to produce by his own labour out of his own mate- 
rial, employing his own resources. In much the same 
way his reputation, which is the outcome of his^nerito- 


rious activity,' is his property. To despoil him of this 
without adequate cause is to be guilty of forfhal in- 
justice more or less grievous according to the harm 
done. It is a personal injury, a violation of commuta- 
tive justice burdening th^ perpetrator with the obliga- 
tion of restitution. Indeed St. Thomas, in attempting 
to measure the comparative malice of the sin of de- 
traction, decides that whilst it is less than homicide or 
adultery it is greater than theft. ^This, because 
amongst all our external poss(^ssions a good nanuj holds 
the primacy. Nor docs it do to say that by wrong- 
doing, of whatever sort, a man forfeits such esteem as 
he may have hitherto won from his fellows. This 
statement is not true, not, at any rate, without quali- 
fication. If a man’s sin is such as to affront the social 
organiz^ion itself, or is committed publicly, then his 
fair fame is destroyed and can no longer be reckoned 
among his asset s. In this instance discussion of the 
evil deed implies no defamation. No damage can be 
wrought to what do(\s not exist. We assume, of course, 
that n'put.ation is the opinion held by many about a 
person’s life and behaviour. If, however, a man has 
been guilty of some secret otTence having nothing 
specially to do with society the case is far different. 
Then, barring tlu; supposition in which it is necessary 
for the public; welfare, our own, or another’s defence, 
or even the culprit’s good, wc are not allowed to make 
known what is to his discredit. This teaching, aa 
d’Annibalc says, is quite certain; the reason for it is 
not so easy to assign. Perhaps it may be this: 
Character is a public thing. Such a one therefoA is 
in peaceful possession of the esteem of the community. 
Granteil that tliis is founded upon error or ignorance 
as to the actual conditions, still the isolated knowledge 
of one or other jis to the real state of affairs confers no 
right to take from him the general favourable appre- 
ciation which he, as a matter of fact, enjoys. One 
who has injured another’s reputation is bound to 
habilitate his victim as far a.s possible. If the stat^^ 
ment was calumnious it must bo retracted. If it was 
true, them some expedient or other must ordinarily be 
foun<l to undo the harm. If as a r(;sult of the back- 
biting or slander there lias followed, for example, the 
loss of money or position, this must be made good. It 
is probable that for the besmirching of reputation, as 
such, one is not obliged to make pecuniary compen- 
sation. This is so unless a judge of competent juris- 
diction lias so mulcted the traducer. In that case 
the tale-bearer or^landcrcr is bound in conscience to 
obey the iudicdal aircction. 

Hlateu, Manual of MorW, Thcol, (New York, 1908); Riokabt. 
Ethics and Natural Imw (London, 190S); d’Annibalb, SummtRa 
Thcol. Moralis (Home, 1908); Bai.t.krini, Op. Theol. Morale 
(Prato. 1899). 

Joseph F. Delany. 

Requiem, Masses of, will be treated here under the 
following heads: I. Origin; 11. Formulary; III. Col- 
our of the Ornaments; IV. Conditions for celebrating; 

V. Kite; VI. Solemn Funeral Mass; VII. Mass in 
Commemoration of All the Dead; VIII. Mass Po^t 
Acceytum MortisJ^uncium; IX. Sokmin Mass on the 
Third, Seventh, and Thirtieth Days, and on Anniver- 
sariesjr X. High Mass; XL Low Mass. 

I. Origin. — Requiem Masses arc Masses that are 
offered for the dead. They derive their name from 
the first word of the Introit, which may be traced to 
the Fourth Book of Esdras, one of the Apocrypha, at 
the passage “Expectate pastorem vestrum, requiem 
seternitatis dabit vobis . . «. Parati Istote ad praemia 
regni, quia lux perpetua lucebit vobiAper aBtemitatem 
tempons” (IV Esd., ii, 34, 35). Jt K also connected 
with a passage in Isaias, “Et requiem tibi dabijb 
Dominus semper, et implebit splondoribus animaih 
tuam” (Is. Iviii, 11). The Antiphon ij| from Psalm 
bdv. The date of the adoption of this Introit is 
not well kno^, butt^t is found* in the so-called An- 
tif^honary of St. Gregory Comes of Albino (soe the 
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edition Rome, 1691, p. 226). In that ^ork, however, 
there %re two other Introits for the Mass of the Dead, 
one of which is “Ego sum resurrcctio et vita; . . . 
non morietur in ajtemum” ; and the other, “ Rogamus 
tc, Domine Deus noater, ijb suscipias animam hujus 
defuncti, pro quo sanguinem tuum fudisti: rccordare 
Domine quia pulvis sumus et homo sicut foonum 
flos agri.” The religious idea that the soul is immortal 
made even the Jews hold that the just, after death, 
went to sloop* with their fathers (cf. Gen., xlvii, 30; 
III Kings, ii, 10; II Mach., xii, 45), and Christians 
believed, with St. Paul, that they slept in Christ 
(I Cor., XV, 18). F^m the first centuries, therefore, 
prayers were offered that the dead might have eternal 
rest. Gregory of Tours (Glor. Mart., I, Ixv), speaking 
of a Christian woman who each day caused t;^e Divine 
Sacrifice to be offered for her deceased husband, says: 
“Non difri.sa do Domini miscricordia, quod haberet 
dcfunctus requiem.” And St. Ambrose (Ob. Valon- 
tiniani imp., n. 5G) writes: “ Date manibus sancta 
mysteria, pio requiem ejus poscamus officio.” So 
originated the Introit of the Mass for the Dead. 

11. Formulary. — The formulary of a mass con- 
sists of the liturgical text.s that constitute the variable 
phrts of the ma.ss, namely the Introit, Prayer, 
Epistle, Gradual, and Tract, and sometimes also the 
Sequence, Gospel, Offertory, Secret, Communion, and 
Post-Communion. Now the Missal has four of these 
formularies: (1) In commemoralione (hnnium De- 
funcUirum; (2) /n die obitus; (3) In annivermrio; 
(4]P In missis quolidinnis; but the only variations 
among them are in the Prayer, the b'fiistlc, and tlie 
Gospel. In the Paris Missal of Ventimille, reviewed 
by Quelcn (ed. Le Clerc, 1841), there are five for- 
mularies and many other Epistles and Gospels, all of 
\^hich deserve to be considered, because they are all 
taken from the Scriptures and arc very appropriate. 
Guyet, also (Heortol., IV, xxiii, 31), takes from other 
• rocal uses several formulic for the Introit, etc. for the 
dead. There is nothing to be said in regard to the 
Gradual or to the Communion of the Hornjin for- 
mulary. (In regard to the sequence “Dies iraj”, see 
Dies iRiE.) A few remarks may be made, however, 
in regard to the Offertory, concerning w'hich many 
writers have published contrary views ((rf. Merati in 
“Not. Gavanti”, I, xii, 2). The words “Libera 
animas . . . de pa?nis inferrii et de prof undo lacu” 
may easily be unflcrstood to refer to purgatory, or, 
like those that follow . . . “libera cas de ore leonis, ne 
absorbent eas tartarus, no cadanf in obscurum”, as 
also the last ones . . . “ fac Domine, transire dc 
ifiortc ad vitam”, they may bear the interpretation 
that is most in accord with history and with theology, 
i. e. the one given by Merati and by Benedict XI 
(De sacrif. mis., II, ix, 4), cited by Grancolas (Antiq. 
sacrament. cccl.,.p. 536). This Offertory is among the 
prayers that ivcre formerly recited for the sick who 
were about to die, and was later adopted in the Mass, 
in the same manner as the Church is wont to pray, in 
Advent: “Roratc cmli desuper., Emitte agnum^ 
Domine, dominatorem terrjB. . . O Adonai, vcni 
ad liberandum nos”, etc. . . . As, therefore, the 
Church refers these prayers to the time wHbn the 
Prophets were longing for the promised Messias, so. 
also, she refers the Offertory of the Mass for the Dead 
to the time when the soul has not yet left the body. 
The ^ame pope cites also an explanation by Sarnelli 
(Epist., Ill, 62), which is accepted by Thiers (De 
Buperstit., X, lA, and acebrding to which these words 
would refer to Jlie lake and to the dark place of pur- 
gatory; but ye ^ords “Fac transire de morte ad 
^j/itam” are opposed to this interpretation. The 
rubric after the fourth formulary of the Missal (In 
missis quotidianis) leaves the celebrant free to select 
the Episnc and the Gospel that he may prefer, and 
consequently there ftn^ain to bi recited according to 
presenption only the Prayers, which must be selecfed 


according to the indications of the MissaL in appro- 
priate relation to the person for whom the Divine Sac- 
rifice is offered. 

The ceremonies of the Ma.ss of Requiem are the 
same as those of the so-called “Mass of thelLiving”, 
with the exception of a few omissions and variations 
indicated in title XIII of the Rubri(;s. The psalm 
“ Judica me” is omitted at the beginning; this omis- 
sion certainly bears a relation to the masses of Passion 
Time, in which that psalm is likewise omitted. It 
should be noted, however, that the omission on Passion 
Sunday is due to the fact that the psalm is said in the 
Introit, and could not be recited twice. As thi.s psalm 
xlii was omitted in all the ferial masses of Passion 
Time, that omission was regarded as a sign of mourn- 
ing, and accordingly became a characteristic of the 
Mass of Rc(iuicm, altliough the psalm itself is not at 
variance with the nature of this Mass. The two 
doxologies and the Alleluia, which are regarded as 
expressions of joy and festivity, are naturally omitted, 
to express mourning, although the Alleluia was for- 
merly used in Masses of Requiem, as may be seen in the 
Anti])honary of vSt. Gregory mentioned above. (Cf. 
Cabrol, “Diction.”, s. v., col. 1235.) With regard to the 
omis.sion of the blessing of the water which is poured 
into the chalice, nibricists, taking it one from the 
other, say with Gavantus (Ruhr. Mis., II, vii, 4, g.) 
“Non benodicitur aqua . . . qua? populum significat, 
. . . vel aqua hoc loco significat populum Purgatorii, 
qui jam cst in grjxtia.” But, admitting that the water 
which is mixed with wine represents the people, as 
Benedict XIV shows upon the authority of St. 
Cyprian (Sacr. Mis., II, x, 13), this mystic explanation 
docs not show why the wat(?r should not be blessed. 
It seems more probable that the explanation for 
tliis practice should be sought in the principle, ad- 
mitted in the Latin Hites, that, as an evidence of 
mourning, all signs of reverence and salutations are 
omitted, among them the blessing of objects and of 
persons, just as on Good Friday the blessing of the 
water, all ob(?isancos and salutations, and the blessing 
of the people are omitted. 

III. Colour of the Vestments. — Requiem Mass 
should always be celebrated with black vestments 
and ornaments, black, in the Latin Rite, representing 
the deepest mourning; for, ^ as the Church robes its 
ministers in black on Good Friday, to show its great- 
c.st grief, caused by the death of the Divine Redeemer, 
while it uses the mixed colour of violet during Pas- 
sion Tide, so also, in celebrating the obsequies of the 
dead, it uses the colour of gn?atest gric?f. The one 
exception to the above mlc was made by the Con- 
gregation of Rites (deer. 3177 and 3844), which pre- 
scribed t\^at when the Blessed Sacrament is exposed 
on All Souls day, in the devotion of the Fortv Ilours, 
the colour of the vest iiients must be violet. In many 
places it was held that bishops and cardinals might 
use violet vestments for the Ma?^ of Requiem; and 
this opinion was put into practice. It may have 
originated in the fact that a Mass celebrated by the 
bishop is cSnsicJpred more solimn than others; on 
the other hand, it may be that, as the violet vest- 
ments were not used prior to the thirteenth century, 
because Innocent III makes no mention of thorn 
(Mist. Miss., I, Ixv; P. L.,217), while black was used 
on penitential days, some bishops may have under- 
taken to substitute violet for black in the Requiem 
Mass also. This practice has received no authorita- 
tive sanction; and as the bishop, when officiating on 
a given day, must use vestments of the colour pre- 
scribed by the Rubrics for that day, there is no 
reason why he should make an exception for the 
Requiem Mass. And in fact, the cardinal who 
celeoratcs a solemn Ma.ss for the dead in the pontifi- 
cal chapel in the presenefe of the supreme pontiff, 
on occasions of the greatest solemnity, always uses 
black ’Testments. 
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IV. Conditions for the Celebration op Re- 
quiem Masses. — ^The Mass of Requiem is by its 
very nature extra ordinern ofitcH, according to the 
Ruoric (Ruhr. Miss.); that is, it has no relation to 
the Office of the day. From this point of view, the 
Mass of Requiem may be rightly considered a votive 
Mass. Now, according to the laws of the Church 
(Ruhr. Miss, ante Mis. Vot.), votive Masses mav 
not be celebrated “except for some rejisonable cause” 
(nisi rationabili de causa), since “the Mass should, 
as far as possible, accord with the Office” (quoad 
fieri potest Missa cum Officio conveniat) ; and there- 
fore neither may Requiem Masses be celebrated 
without reasonable motive; and this reasonable 
motive does not exist when the Mass is not to be 
offered for one, or several, dead, in particular, or 
for all the dead in general. For that reason, the 
custom that has grown up in our days, even in some 
of the Roman churches, of providing only black 
vestments in the sacristies on days of Semi-double, 
Non-festive, or Non-privileged, Rite, is not to be 
approved. It may be said, however, in justification 
of this practice, that at present alms for Masses are 
given, for the greater part^ in behalf of the dea<l; 
yet it is true that many stipends arc paid w'ith the 
intention of obtaining special graces in behalf of the 
living, particularly at the sanctuaries to which tho 
faithful resort to venerate the saints or the Blessed 
Virgin. The priest, however, who knmvs that he 
should offer the Mass in behalf of living persons, 
and not for the departed, has no reasonable cause 
to celebrate the Mass of Requiem, and therefore 
may not licitly celebrate it- This seems to be a rule 
without exception. That Masses which are said 
according to the Office of the day may be applied 
to the dead, is easily understood, since the formulary 
of the Mass is separable from the application of the 
Sacrifice itself. So, also, there is no doubt about 
the application of the merits of the Sacrifice to the 
living, even though the formulary be that of Requiem 
(cf. Bucceroni, “Enchir. Mor.”, 3rd ed., p. 282); 
but it is not licit, since the liturgical rules clearly 
and justly allow the reading of the Mass of Requiem 
only for the reason of its application to one or more 
of the dead. 

There are other conditions for the celebration of 
the Requiem Mass; one is that the rite of the day 
should allow of the celebration; another that the 
celebrant be not obligetl, by reason of his official 
position, to celebrate a Mass of the living. More 
will be said in regard to this impediment of the rite 
or of the solemnity of the day, when we come to 
speak of the various masses of Requiem. As to 
the impediment that arises from the celebrant's 
official charge^ we may say at once that It can be 
cither the obligation of saying the conventual Mass 
or that of saying the parochial Mass on a feast day. 
It is known that the conventual Mass, which should 
be celebrated by** chapters, in cathedrals and in 
collegiate churches, is never to be omitted, since it 
is the chief and noblest part of the wliole office 
(Benedict XIV, Constit., 19 Aug.? 1744, n. 11); 
for which reason, if there should be but one priest 
at a collegiate church, it would be his duty to say the 
conventual Mass, even if the solemn obsequies of one 
deceased were to be celebrated, as the Ritual ex- 
pressly provides (VII, i, 5). The same is to be said 
of the parochial Mjiss, which the parish priest is to 
celebrate pro.populo on each feast day; for which 
reason, if there should be but one parish priest at 
a parish church on a feast day, and he should not be 
pnvileged to say more than one Mass, he may not 
celebrate the Mass of Requiem, even if it be a ques- 
tion of the obsequies of one deceased, prassente 
cadavere. The reason for this prohibition is the 
rigorous obligation that binds each parish priest to 
offer the Mass on feast days for his people, an obliga- 


tion which, according to the Council of Trent (Sess. 
XXIII, I, de ref.), arises from the Divine precept, 
for him who has the care of souls “to offer sacrifices 
for tho people” (pfferre sacrificia pro populo). 
Benedict XIV (op. cit., n. 2) declares: “Eos, quibus 
animarum cura dcmanddta cst, non modum sacri- 
ficium Missa) celebrare, sed illius etiam frqctum 
medium pro populo sibi commisso applicarc debere”, 
so that this is a common doctrine among canonists 
that has been confirmed at different ’times by the 
Congregation of the Council. Now if, in order to 
celebrate the Mass of Requiem, the Mass must be 
offered for the dead, and if there is only one Mass 
in a parochial church on a feast day which must bo 
offered pro populo, it is manifest that this Mass may 
nevDr be one of Requiem, but, on the contrary, as 
the Con^i-egation of Rites has frequently declared, 
it must always be according to the Office of the feast. 
Also the Congregation of the Council (16 Juno, 1770, 
in Fesulana), being asked “An parochi in Dominicis 
aliisque festis diebus prajsente cadavere, possint 
celebrare missam jiro defuncto, ct in aliam diem 
transferre missam pro populo applicandam”, an- 
swered: NetniLive. 

The Morulay Privilege. — In the United States there 
is a faculty (“Fac. Ord.”, Form I, 20) ordinarily 
communicatefl to priests through tlie bishops, which 
grants permission to celebrate a Requiem Mass on 
Mondays non impeditia officio novem lectionum. 
The phrase officio novem lectionum gave rise to a 
doubt as to whether semi-doubles only were refen:3d 
to, or if doubles also were understood. The Congre- 
gation of Rites answered (4 Sept., 1875, n. 3370, ad. 
1) that this Mass was allowed on all Mondays during 
the year, except (a) on the vigils of Christmas and the 
Epiphany; (b) in Holy Week; (c) during the oc- 
taves of Christmas, the Epiphany, Easter, Pentecost, 
and Corpus Christi; (d) holy days of obligation: 
(e) greater doubles and dou]:)les of the first and second' < 
class. If tho enurncjratcd cases hinder this Mass 
on Monday, the privilege is transferred to Tuesday, 
under tho same conditions, but it lapses after that 
day. 

V. Rite. — The Office and the Mass for the Dead, 
in their construction, as in their varied rite, are 
modelled on the offices and the masses of the litur- 
gical feasts; and, as these are divided by Double 
Rile, and Semi-Double Rite, witli their various 
classes, so, also, are tho Masses of Requiem divided. 
As is w(4l known, •^it is characteristic of the Double 
Rite to double the svitiphon in the Office (Ruhr. 
Brev., I, 4) and to have only one prayer in the Maas 
(Ruhr. Mis., I, 1); while in the Semi-Double Office, 
the antiphons are not doubled, and the Mass has 
several prayers. Now the same law governs the 
Office and the Mass for the Dead; the Mass of 
Requiem will be of the Double Rite (a single prayer), 
w'henever the office to which it may be relat^ is 
recited with Double Rite (doubling the antiphons): 
it will be of the Semi-Double Rite (with several 
prayers), when iff corresponds to an office that is 
recited with the Semi-Double Rite. The Decree of 
the C^gregation of Rites of 30 June, 1896, and 
the reformed Rubric of the Missal (V, 3) are inter- 
preted in that sense. Upon the basis of these prin- 
ciples, it is easy to establish the division of the masses 
of Requiem according to the various rites. As the 
Rubrics of the Breviary (ante Matut in. Def.> and 
of the ]g.itual (VI, iv) prescribe the dijplication of the 
antiphons, in the offices for the dead I a) on All ^uls 
Day, (b) on the day of the obsequiesj^nd (c) on the 
3rd, 7th, 30th, and anniversary Ra;^, the masses 
corresponding to those offices will be of the Doubler 
Rite. It should be observed, however, that the days 
just named all have the Double Rite, bttt not all 
with the same privile^; wherefore, the masses also 
oiiithose days will be oi the Double Rite, more or less 
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flolemn, that is of a more or less exalted class. The 
other ^offices, and the other masses of Requiem, ac- 
cording to what has been said above, will be ot the 
Semi-Double Rite. As, on the other hand, masses 
of Requiem are more or less privileged, according as 
they are misaoe cantatfB oi*high Masses or are low 
Masses, and as some of them among the high and some 
among the low (see Mass, Liturgy op the: V. The 
Present Roman Mass) are more privileged than 
others of their respective kinds, we will divide them 
into solemn and low^ and then subdivide them ac- 
cording to their privileges. 

VI. ExBQUiAii High Masses. — ^An exequial Mass 
is one that is celebrated on the occasion of the ob- 
sequies {exequice) of a person, before the burial. 
It is clearly expressed in the Ritual (VII, i, 4); 
'^Quod antiquissirni cst instituti illud, Quantum 
fieri potest, retineatur. ut Missa presente corpore 
defuncti, pro co celeoretur, antequam sepulturae 
tradatur ” (As much as possible, let the ancient or- 
dinance be retained, of celebrating the Mass with 
the body of the deceased present, before it is given 
burial). In fact, it was the invariable custom, from 
the earliest ages of the Church, to celebrate the 
Synaxis for the dead before the burial (cf. Tertullian, 
^‘Dc Monog.”, X, and St. Augustine, Confess.”, 
IX, 12). And it is worthy of notice that, from those 
ancic^nt times, it was licit to celebrate the exequial 
Mass on Sundays, as Paulinus testifies (Vita S. 
Ainbrosii, XLVII): “Lucescentc die Dominico, cum 
cp||)us ipsius IS. Ambrosii] pcractis Sacramentis 
divinis, de Ecclcsia levaretur portandum ad basilicam 
ambrosianarn . . .” (At dawn of the Lord’s Day, when, 
after the Divine Mysteries had been celebrated, his 

t St. Ambrose’s] body was taken from the church to 
)e carried to the Ambrosian Basilica). In this 
connexion. Mar tone cites from the ‘^Consuetudines 
Cluniaccnses” (^^Ant. Monarch, rit. ”, Venice, 1783, 
X, 16; p. 257); ^^Omni tempore sepelicndus est 
fratcr post majorem Missam. Si in ipsa Resurrec- 
tionis Dominicx* vel ipsius dici crepusculo obierit, 

S uo scilicet oporteat eum ipso die sepelire, matutinalis 
lissa pro eo cantabitur” (At any time a brother 
must be buried after the high Mass. If he has died 
on the Day of the Resurrection itself or in the early 
hours of that day, and it is necessary to bury him 
that same day, the morning Mass shall be sung for 
him). And those edifying Benedictine ‘‘consue- 
tudines” give the reason: “Nam tanta est auctoritas 
prcTsentise ipsius defuncti, ut etiiftn in tanta solem- 
nitate hujusmodi Missa non potest negligentia in- 
termitti” (For the presence of the corpse constitutes 
such a serious reason that, even on a festival as 
great as this is, a Mass of this kind must not be 
neglected). 

While holding to the principle that ceremonies of 
mourning should not interfere with the ioyousness 
of liturgical feasts (for which reason the solemn 
commemoration of all the faithful departed is trans- 
feiTcd to the following day whenever the 2nd of 
November falls on a Sunday), the Church, as a good 
mother, desirous of hastening the relief of a deceased 
child , wishes the exequial Mass to be celebrated, even 
on a feast day, although she places some conditions, 
os the Ritual shows (VII, i, 5) : “ Si quis die festo sit 
sepelicndus, Missa propria pro defuncto pnesente 
co^re, eelebrare poterit, dum tamen Conventualis 
Missa et officia divina non impediantur, magnaque 
diei celebritas n<4n obstet’S (If anyone is to be^buned 
on a feast dayf the Mass proper for the deceased 
may be cetebrafted in the presence of the corpse, so 
long as the coftvehtual Mass and Office are not in- 
terfered with, and the great solemnity of the day does 
not oppose it). Four conditions, then, are here es- 
tablished!* (a) that the corpse of the deceased be 
present; (b) that ^he conv^tual Mass be not 
prevented; (c) that the Divine Offices be not pi^ 


vented, and (d) that the great solemnity of the day 
do not oppose it. 

(a) The presence of tlie corpse in the church is 
required, according to ancient custom, as the Ritual 
shows. Formerly, the actual physical pres^ce was 
prescribed, but, little by little, the Church has modi- 
fied this law, and according to the new liturgical 
legislation, that is since the decree of tlie Congregation 
of Rites of 13 February, 1892 (n. 3767 ad 26), the 
Rubric of the Missal (V, 2) has been alter(;d. Since, 
in modern times, whether through the prohibition 
of civil laws, or because of death by conlngioiis dLs- 
eaaes, corpses may not always be taken to the cluirch, 
the ecclesiastical law has been so broadened that the 
body of the deceased is considered present ficlione 
juris, as long as it is not buried, and even if it has 
been bmied for not more than two days. These 
are the words of the Decree in question: “Cadaver 
absens ob civile vetitum, vel inorburn contagiosum, 
non solum insepultum, sed et humatum, dummodo 
non ultra biduum ab obit-u, censeri potest ac si foret 
physice priesens, ita ut Missa oxequialis cantari 
licite valeat, quotics prajsentci cadavere permittitur. ” 
(b) The second condition is that the exequial Mass 
do not prevent the celebration of the conventual, 
or of the parochial, Mass: but to this wc have al- 
ready referred above, under IV. (c) The exequial 
Mass should not interfere with the Divine Office 
on feasts^ i. e. with the sacred functions which a 
parish priest should perforin in behalf of his people. 
These days are (i) Ash Wednesday; (ii) the vigil 
of Pentecost, if the parish priest is to bless the font, 
and (iii) the days of the Major and of the Minor 
Litanies; so that, if there be on these days only one 
Mass in the parish churcli, it may not be of Requiem, 
but must be the one which the Rubrics prescribe 
for the day (S. C. R., deer. 3770 and 4005). 

(d) I'he fourth condition of the Ritual for the 
celebration of tlie exequial Mass on a feast day is 
that the great solemnity of the day does not oppose 
it. Now the great solemnity of the day, in this 
connexion, is declared by the Church through the 
more solemn rite with which some feasts throughout 
the year are celebrated, namely, primary days of the 
Rite of the First Class (S. C. R., deer. 3755), which 
are (i) Christmas and the Epijihany; (ii) Holy 
Thursday, Good Friday, and Holy Saturday; (iii) 
Easter Sunday, the feasts of the Ascension, Pentecost, 
and Corpus Christi; (iv) the Immaculate Conception, 
Annunciation, and Assumption of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary; (v) the feasts of St. .John the Baptist, of St. 
Joseph, of the Holy Apostles Peter and Paul, and 
of All Saints; (vi) the local feasts of the principal 
patron of the place, of the dedication, and of the 
titular of* the church. It should be observed that, 
although the t\vo days following Easter and Pente- 
cost are of the First Class, the Church, to hasten 
the relief of the dccea.scd, does not except them, and 
the solemn exequial Ma.ss may be rfelobrated on these 
feasts, as on all other feasts of the First Class that 
are not nan^d in tlie decree citr;d above. . It may be 
said, therefore, ^liat this Mjis.s in die Deposilionis 
is of the Double Rite of the First Class, since it is 
allowed on feasts of that rite. 

VII. Mass op Ann Soui.s’ Day. — ^The Commemora- 
tion of All Souls has been a very solemn day in the 
Church ever since the time of its establishment; and 
as its observance w'as xiropagated throughout the 
Christian world, it came to be celebrated with more 
and more devotion by the pimple, on 2 November. 
Nevertheless, when it occurs on a Sunday, or on a 
feast of the Double Rite of the First Chuss, as hfw been 
said, it is celebrated on the following day. In this case, 
there being no question of hastening the relief of one 
who has passed away, the Church does not wish 
that the festivity of the T.ord’s Day or the solemnity 
of anyj other feast of the First' Class should be 
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diminished by the mourning inherent in the Com- 
memoration of the Dead. There is the further in- 
tention to facilitate the oflfering of all Masses, even 
low Masses, on Ail Souls’ Day for the repose of the 
departed". For the same reason the Church pre- 
scribes (S. C. U., deer. 3vSG4:) that, if in any locality 
a feast of the Second Class should occur on All Souls’ 
Day, it shall bo transferred to the following day, in 
order that the Coiiiinemoratioii of All the Dead may 
be celebrated. The ritci of tliis commemoration, 
therefore, is inferior to that of the Funeral Mtuss, 
since the coinmcrnoral.ioii may not bo celebrated 
either on a feast day or on a double of the First 
Class; wherefore, it may be called a Double of the 
Second Class. 

VIII. MAssPo.^^rArc’iJprc/^w Mortis Nuncium . — 
The solemn Mass of Requiem wliich may be offered, 
as soon as news of the death is received, for a p(»rson 
who h:is died in a distant place, comes in third place. 
It is the same Mass that is said in die depositionis, 
but has not the same privileges, since it may not be 
celebrated (a) on any holy day, (b) on feasts of the 
First and Second Class, or (c) on those ferials and 
octaves upon which Doubl<;s of the First and of the 
Second Chuss are forbidden. These arc (a) Ash 
Wednesday and th(^ h^rials of Holy Week; (b) the 
vigils of Christmas and of Pentecost; (c) the days 
during the octaves of the Epiphany, Easter, and 
Pentecost; (d) the octave day of Corpus Christi. 
All of this has recently been established by the Church 
(S. C. R., doer. 28 Apr,, 1902) to facilitate the suf- 
frages for the dead; but as the cxeqiiial Mass hiis. 
already been offered for th(^ deceased at the place of 
his death, the M;iss post dcceptum lias not received 
all the privileges of the former. It should be re- 
membered, however, tliat this M;iss may be offered 
on a feast of the Greater or licsser Double Rite, when 
offered immediately post acceptum nuncium; other- 
wi.se, the Mass loses all privileges, and a day of the 
Semi-Double Rite rmi.st bo awailed (S. C. R., dcjcr. 
2461, ad 6). For this rejison it may be said that 
the e.vequial Mass post acceptum nuncium is of the 
Greater Double Rite, since Doubles of the Second 
Class take precedence over it. 

IX. Masse.s of the Third, Seventh, Thir- 

teenth, AND Anniversary Days. — The Requiem 
Mass of each of these days is privileged, because, ac- 
cording to ancient tradition accoj^ted in canon law 
(Cap. Quia aliij 13, q. 2; Nullus Presbyter^ dist. 44), 
the dead were always commemorated in a special 
manner on those days. With regard to the third 
day, as commemorative of the three days which 
Christ passed in the sepulchre, and jxs presaging the 
Resurrection, there is .special prescription in tho 
Apostolic Constitutions (VIII, xlii): “With respect 
to the dead, let the third day be celcibratcd in psalms, 
lessons, and prayers, becau.se of Him who on the 
third day rose again.” It appears also, in this 
connexion, that in ‘ancient times there was a triduum 
in behalf of the deceasiid, according to what Evodius 
writes in a letter (Ep.»9. Augustini, clviii)? “Exequias 
prsebuimus satis honorabiles et dignas tantie animae; 
nam per triduum hymnis Dcum collaudavimus super 
sepulchrum cjus, et redemptionis Sacramenta tertia 
die obtulimus” (We performed the due ob8equie.s, 
worthy of so groat a soul, joining in hymns to the 
praise of God for three days at his sepulchre, and on 
the third day we off(ir<*d the Mysteries of Redemp- 
tion). With regard to the seventh day, we have the 
testimony of St. Ambrose (Do fide resurr.), which 
bears witness to the ancient practice, and gives the 
rea.son for it: “Nunc quoniarn die septimo ad se- 
pulchrum redimus, qui dies syrabolum fraternsB 
quietis est ” (Now, since on the seventh day, which 
is S3rmbolical of fraternal re])ose, we return to the 
sepulchre . . .). St. Ambrose, again, sjieaks of 

the thirtieth day, and also of the fortieth cUy (Do 


ob. Theodosiiy i): “Quia alii tertium diem et tri- 
gesimum; alii septimum et quadragesimum ob- 
servjire consueverunt, quid doceat lectio considere- 
mus” (As some have been wont to keep the third 
and the thirtieth days; others the seventh and the 
fortieth; let us jconsidcr what the lesson teaches). 
The annual commemoration of a departed brother 
was more universal and more solemn; it resembled 
the feasts of the martyrs and, according to TertuHian, 
dates from Apostolic timc.s (cf. Magatii, “L’antica 
LiturgiaRornana”, Milan, 1899, III, 389). 

The third, seventh, and thirtieth days may be 
counted from the day of the death or from the day of ' 
the burial (S. C. R., deer. 2482 and 3112); the day 
itself of the death or of the burial 'should not be 
counted, because the language of the decree (ah obilu, 
a depositione) excludes those days, either one of them 
being not the first day, but the day from which the 
computation should begin. If, therefore, the burial 
take place on the eleventh day of the month, the fiist 
day after it, of course, will be the twelfth day of 
the month; the second, the thirteenth; the third, 
the fourteenth. So also for the seventh and the 
thirtieth days. There is no rule that recpiires the 
selection of the same date, either of death or burial, 
in computing the day for th(^s(^ commemorations; 
wherefore, one may celebrate the third day, counting 
from the day of tho burial, and ceh^brato the thirtieth 
day, counting from the day of the death. On the 
other hand, anniversaries arc usually celebrated on the 
day of the month upon which the death occurerrul; 
neverthclass, the Congregation of Rites, w'hich had 
prescribed this day (Decree of 21 July, 18.55), now 
allows the anniver.sary to bo counted from the (Jay of 
the burial (Decree of 5 Marcjh, 1870), which concession 
is iKseful in case the anniversary of the death should 
fall on a day on which this Mass could not be cele- 
brated; in this case tlie annivi^rsary of the burial 
may be celebrated, without excluding, in subscqiunr;/# 
years, a return to the celebration of the anniversary 
of the death, according to the ancient tradition. Ac- 
cording to the present liturgical laws, the high Ma.ss 
of Requiem may be celcbratwl on the third, seventh, 
thirtieth, and anniversary days, even if those days 
occur on a greater or on a Icssct double. Its celebra- 
tion is prohibited, howev(T, on (a) any holy day of 
obligation, including Sundays; (b) all doubles of the 
first or second class; (c) Ash Wednesday and during 
Holy W(wk; (d) the vigils of Christmas and of Pen- 
tecost; (e) during^ tho privileged octaves of Christ- 
mas, Epiphany, Barter, Pentecost, and Corpus 
Christi; (f) the (lays on which the Rle.ssed SacrameRt 
is exposed; (^) Rogation Days, when but one Mass 
is celebrated in the church (cf. Decrees 3049, 3302, 
and 3753). When, on the other hand, the third, 
seventh, thirtieth, and anniversary days are impcjded, 
they may be anticipated by one day or post poned to 
a day that is not among those enumerated above, 
even if it be a greater or a lesser double. In case the 
day before, or the day after, is a day on whicli the.se 
Masses cannot b6 celebratcid, it will be necessary to 
await a day of the Semi-Double Rite upon which a 
Requi^ Mass may be celebrated, and to use the 
formulary of the daily Masses (cf. Deer. 3753, ad 2). 

There is another kind of anniversary that is estab- 
lished by the new liturgical hiw, calleii late sumptum. 

It is the anniversary that is celebrated each year by 
chapters, religious communities, or confraternitifes, on 
a day that is not the anniversary oi the deat.h or of 
the burial of the deceased. The soldim M .ass of the 
late sumptum anniversary may be celebrated on a day 
of the Lesser Double Rite, but AotVf the Greater 
Double. The solemn Ma.s8 that is celebrated on thfe 
days of the octave of All Souls' Day enjoys the same 
privilege (cf. Deer. 3753, ad 5). As has*t?cpn said 
above (V.), t^e Reqi]^m Mass is of the Double Rite 
(that is, it has a singlePrayer) whenever it corresponds 
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to the Office for the Dead in which the antiphons are 
doubibd; and therefore, whenever, at the request of 
the faithful, a soJernn Office is celebrated for one or 
more deceased persons, especially if there is a con- 
course of the people, the corresponding Mass niust be 
celebrated with the Double Rite, a^the Rubric of the 
Missal expressly prescribes (V, 3): ^‘TJnica tantxim 
oratio dicenda est in niissis omnibus . . . quan- 
documque prp dofunctis rnissa solemniter eelebratur*' 
(In any Mass solemnly celebrated for the dead, only 
one prayer is to be said). This Mass, however, may 
be celebrated only op days of the Semi-Double or the 
Simple Rite, exclusive of those days named above on 
which it is forbidden to celebrate the anniversary 
Requiem Mass. This Mass, like that of the anniver- 
sary laic sumptuinj is of the Lesser Double R^te; while 
the Mass of the third, seventh, and thirtieth da}^^, as 
also that of the anniversary stric/e mmpium^ is of the 
Greater Double Rite, since it may be celebrated on 
the doubles that are not of the first or of the secoml 
class. 

X. Miss^ Cantat/t;. — ^T hese (sung, but not high, 
Masses) are the Masses that are called quolidinnm. in 
the Missal. They are of the Semi-Double Rite, be- 
cause they have t hnjc praycirs, and (jorrespond to the 
office that is recited without duplication of tiie anti- 
phons. It is forbidden to celebnite these Masses on 
any of the days mentioned al)Ovc, upon whi(di the 
anniversary Masses may not be celebrated, or on the 
days upon which there is a feast of the Double Rite, 
evfSn the Ticsser, and therefore thf^y arc allowed only 
on semi-double, non-privileg(Ml days. To this class of 
Reciuiem missfc cantnUE belongs the one which the 
Rubrics of the Missal (V, 1) provide shall bo cele- 
brated in the cathedrals and collegiate churches <le 
jycEccplo (S. C. R., deer. 2028): ‘‘Prirna die cuj usque 
mensis ((jxtra Advent urn, Quadragesimam et Teinpus 
^aschale) non impedita officio diqdici v(‘l semi- 
auplici”. This Mass is truly conventual, sliould be 
celebrated after Prime, as the Rubrics of the Missal 
prescribe (XV, 3), and should be a sung Mass (decrees 
1009 and 2424). The first of the month is understood 
to mean tluj first day of the month that, is free of any 
double or semi-double, even transferred, Offieo (decree 
2380); and if there be no smdi free day in the whole 
month, the obligation ceases; which frequently hai> 
pens, especially now, when the vot ive Offices have 
been admitted. In this Mass of Requiem, as in all 
other sung Masses hitherto mentjpued, the Sequence 
should never be admitted, as the reformed Rubric of 
Uie Missal and the general dficree of 30 June, 1896 
(No. 3920), provide. The three Prayers of the fourth 
formulary should be used (decree 2928), for they are 
arlapted to the end which the Church has in view in 
prescribing the monthly celebration of this Mass, 
which is '^gcneraliter pro dofunctis sacerdotibus, 
benefactoribus et aliis”, as the above-cited rubric 
shows. 

XI. Low Masses. — A ccording to the ancient canon 
law, a low Requiem Mass could celebrated only 
on aays of semi-double, non-festive and non-privileged 
rite; so that, even pnvsenfe radavere, if the ritg of the 
day were double, although it were lesser, the Mass of 
the day had to be celebrated. The liturgical law, 
however, has been very much changed in relat ion to 
low Masses; and, as* there are among them some th;it 
are ipqre privileged than others, we will divide them 
according to th^ privilege^ that they enjoy. 

A. Low Exequial Mass said in place of tUc High 
Mass. — As ha^een seen above, the Church desires 
that no one of children be laid in the grave without 

mass prfEsente corpore. And as^ on the other hand, 
poverty often prevents the relatives of the deceased 
from havjpg the obsequies celebrated with solemnity, 
the Clnlrch, always^a loving and indulgent mother, 
permits the high Mass to be Yflplaced^^y a low oye. 
At first, some limitat ions were placed to this opportune 


concession (cf. Decree of 22 May, 1843, in Mechlinen., 
ad 6); now, however, by the general Decree of 9 May, 
1890 (No. 4024), this exequial low Mass, which takes 
the place of a high Mass, is cokhrated with all the 
privileges of the lalitT. In our opinion,^the low 
exequial Mass said in the place of the high Mass 
enjoys the privileges of the latter, when, through 
si^ecial circumstances, the high Mass may not be 
celebratcid, even in (he case of the wcviltliy; as, for 
example, if the persons iiivit(*d to the funeral could 
not remain long at the church, and the relatives of the 
deceased should on that account ask that the Mass 
V)e a low one. This is actiially the i)ractice in some 
places, and we believe that it may not be condemned, 
seeing (hat it is in accordance with (he spirit, of the 
Church, which, in n?c(mt times, hiis considerably 
modifie<l its regulalions in this connexion. 

B. Low Mass on the Day of Obsequies and in the 
Same Church. — Aca^ording to the ancient liturgical huv, 
formulated in (he Rubrics of the Missal of St. Pius V, 
low Requiem Mass, allhougli the body were present, 
could not be celebrated on days of the Double— even 
Ijesser Double — Rite. This law was justified by the 
great reverence in whicli ( he Double Rite was held and 
by the fact ihiit, at the time of 8t. Pius V, there w'cre 
very few feasts of this rite in the universal calendar. 
But as the numb(T of these feasts had been greatly 
augmented, especially in the calendars of some of the 
religious orders and in those of some dioceses, there 
■was no longer any reason for the nile: first, because 
the Double Rite, having come to be so abundantly 
granted, was no longer hold in the high esteem that it 
had formerly enjoyed; secondly, because the great 
number of new doubles mad(^ it imi)OssibIe to celebrate 
the low Requiem Mass on the day of the burial. These 
considerations were submitted to the Congregation 
of Rites in February, 1806. On 19 May following, 
there was published the general Decree No. 3903, 
which begins: ‘LAucto postremis hisce temporibus, 
maxime in calendariis parlcularibus, Officiorum du- 
plicium nurnero, quum jjaiici supersint per annum dies, 
qui Mis.sas privatas de Requie fieri pennittant. . . 
Thanks to this opportune decree, the low Mass, as 
well as the solemn one, may be celebrated at the 
obscciuies of one deceased, even on a double. There 
are, ho’wever, certain conditions for the celebration of 
these low Masses. (1) They are allowed only on the 
day of the obseqiiies and in the church where the 
obsequies are colchratcd, with or without presence of 
the corpse, as has been said under V (S. C. R., deer. 
3944, ad 3) ; (2) they inu.st be offered for the deceased 
whose obsequies arc being celebrated, and for no 
other intention (ibid., ad 4); (3) they may not be 
celebrated on a Sunday, or other holy da}^ of obliga- 
tion, even (hough the latter may have been sup- 
pressed; (4) they may not be celebrated on a Double 
of the First Class, even secondary, or on a day of which 
the rite prevents these Doubles c5 the First Class — 
that is, on Ash Wednesday and during Holy Week, 
the vigils of Christmas and of Pentecost, during the 
octaves of Easttr and PentccoSt, and on the octave 
day of the Epiphany (ibid., ad 5). Such were 
hitherto the rules for low Masses on the day of 
obsequies and in the same church, but by a recent 
Decree of the Sacred Congregation of Rites these 
lo\v Masses are now forbidden also on all Doubles 
of the Second Class. These Masses, of course, are of 
the Double Rite; they have but one praj’^cr, and the 
Sequence is as in the solemn high. Mass. 

C. Low Ma.ss in the Private Chapel, before the 
Burial . — ^This Mass of Requiem, also, is a recent con- 
cession of the Holy See m behalf of the deceased. 
By this con(;ossion, all the Masses allowed by the 
Brief by w4iich the privilege of a private oratory was 
granted, may be celebrated as R(»quicms, on all the 
days on which the body remains in the house, on 
conditibn that they are offered only for the deceased 
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(cf. Ephem. Liturg., 1899, p. 607); these Masses 
have all the privileges of the exequial low Mass. The 
same is true of all the Masses that arc said in what arc 
called mortuary chapels, in the palaces of cardinals, 
bi8hops,%ind princes, at the death of such pcrsoni^es. 
as long as the body remains exposed there, provided 
these Masses are for the repose of tlie deceased prince 
or prelate. By a recent decree of the Sacred Con- 
gregation of Rites these Masses are forbidden also 
on all Doubles of the Second Class. 

D. Low Manses in Cemetery Chapels, — In the public 
or semi-public oratories of cemeteries, and also in the 

S rivatc chapels erected in burial places. Requiem 
lasses may be said every day, providing they be 
offered for the dead, except ( I ) on all feasts of precept, 
including Sundays; (2) on the Doubles of the First or 
of the Second Chiss; (8) on Ash Wednesday and during 
Holy Week; (4) on the vigils of Christmas and of 
Pentecost; and (5) during the privileged octaves of 
Christmas, Epiphany, Easter, Pentecost, and Corpus 
Christi (S. R. C., deer. 3914). Tliis privilege, how- 
ever, does not extend to the parochial church, al- 
though that church may bo surrounded by a cemetery, 
and therefore considered a cemetery chapel; neither 
does it extend to those oratories which have been 
erected in disused cemeteries (S. R. C., Deer. 28 April, 
1902, in “Ephem. lit.^^ 1902, p. 3.55). 

K. Daily Low Masses. — Those Masses of Requiem, 
called daily in the Missal, may be celebrated under the 
same restrictions as the Rubrics establish for votive 
Masses (General Decree 3922, III, 2; and Ruhr. 
Miss., V, 5); that is they arc allowed on days of the 
Simple or the Semi-Double Rite, and are forbidden 
on all days of the Double, even the Lesser Double, 
Rite, as well as on the days niimed above under IX. 
By. a recent decree of the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites the daily low Maases arc forbidden on the fol- 
lowing days of a Semi-Double or Simple Hite: (a) 
all ferials of Lent ; (b) quartertenses; (c) Rogation 
Monday; (d) vigils; (e) ferial on which the office 
of a Sunday is anticipated. In the Masses of these 
ferials or vigils, if they are celebrated for one or more 
deceased persona, it is permitted to insert, in the 
penultimate place, the oration for the deceased per- 
son or persons, and although those Masses arc cele- 
brated in violet or green vestments, nevertheless, 
by concession of the reigning pontiff, the indulgence 
of a privileged altar may be gained. The Sacred 
Congregation of Rites had already declared this by 
the Decrees nn. 1793, 2041, and 2962. They are 
of the Semi-Double Rite, and have three prayers 
at least, and sometimes five or seven, the num- 
ber always being an odd one, as the Missal shows 
(V, 4). According to the new liturgical laws^ however 
(S. R. C., deer. 3920), if the Mass is offered for one 
or more dead who are named, the first prayer is said 
accordingly, the second is taken ad libitum^ and the 
third is always the •Fidclium If, on the other hand, 

the Mass be offered for the dead in general, the three 
rayers arc said as the Missal provides. -If the cele- 
rant wishes to say five or seven prayers, ne may say 
two or four, between the second, “Deus veniae”, and 
the last, “Fidelium”, from among those given in the 
Missal, following the order in which they are there 
given. As is known, the Sequence may be omitted 
or recited in the daily low Miiss, according to the 
choice of the celebrant. 

Gavaoti, Theaauriift Sarr. Pituum, cum notis Merati (Venice, 
1799); Gutbt, fleortoloqin (Urbino, 1728); Cavalieri, Com- 
%n S. R. C. decret. (Basaano. 1778) ; Carpo, Bihlioi. Liturg. 
(Bologn^ 1885). — For the new liturgical law, Eph&meridea 
(Rome, 1890-1008); de Hehdt, IMurg. Praxin (Louvain, 
1902); VAN DER Stappen, Liturg.: Tract. Mifts. (Mechlin, a. d.); 
CppPiN AND Stimart, Lit. Comp. (Tournai, 1905); Erker, 
Juisioi de R. (Laibach, 1903); Aertnyb, Comp. Liturg. ((ieloof, 
1909); S. L. P., Requiem Maenee in Am. Ec.cX. Rev., XXVII 
(Philadelphia, 1902), 475-501. * PlETRO PlACENZA. 

Brndos. See Altab, sub-title Autar-Scriben. 


Berum CroUtor Optixne, the hymn for Matins 
of Wednesday in the Divine Office. It conffirises 
four strophes of four iambic dimeters rhymed in 
couplets, e. g. 

Rerum Creator optime, 

Reotorque nostor aspice: 

Nos a quiete noxia 
Mersos soporc libera. 

Its ascription to St. Ambrose is n^t sanctioned 
by the most recent authorities. Mono cites it as in 
an eighth-century manuscript at Trier, denying it to 
St. Ambrose because of its rh>jme and thinking it 
may possibly be by St. Gregory the Great (d. 604) ; 
Pimont also refers it to Gregory with the remark 
that, if a choice must be made between the two, 
he woulc^certainly choose him; Biraghi does not in- 
clude it m his inni sinceri of St. Ambrose, nor does 
Dreves place it among those “possibly his”. Blumo 
thinks that neither St. Ambrose nor St. Gregory may 
seriously be considered for ascription of authorship. 
Daniel, citing it as in a manuscript of the tenth cen- 
tury at Rheinau, puis it in his catego^ of hymns 
of the seventh and eighth century. Pimont (“Lea 
hymnes du br^viaire remain”, 1 Paris, 1874, pp. 
192-9) gives the Latin text and an extended commen- 
tary. The “Hymnarium Sarisburiensc” (London, 
1851, p. 49) gives the uncorrccted Latin text with 
various manuscript readings. The variants from the 
text of the Roman Breviary are nine in number and 
of small importance, but Pimont thinks that in the 
couplet of what he styles the texte primilif ® 

Te, sancle Christo, poscimus, 

Ignosce Tu criminibus, 

the contrast between the holiness of Christ and the 
sinfulness of His petitioners is better emphasized 
by criminibus than by the culpis of the Romaj^ 
Breviary text (Ignosce culpis omnibus), while the 
Te of the first line and the Tu of the second line, 
heighten the energy of the prayer. He also defends • 
gessimus in the line, “Vides malum quod gessimus”, 
changed in our Breviary to fecimus (possibly because 
in the older poem the three forms, gerenduMj gestiSf 
gessimus, of the verb gero, occur in close proximity, 
and also possibly because of the words of the “ Mis- 
erere”) (“Et malum coram Te feci”). There are 
thirteen translations into English verse, eight by 
Catholics. Newman’s version is given in the Mar- 
quess of Bute’s “The Roman Breviary”. To the 
list given in Julia’s “Dictionary of H 3 minology’' 
(2nd ed., 1907, p. y56) should bo added the version 
of Archbishop Bagshafre, “Most Holy Maker of the 
world” (“Breviary Hymns and Missal Scouences’’, 
London, 1900, p. 11) and that of Judge D. J. Donahoe, 
“Creator of the earth and skies” (“Pearly Christian 
Hymns”, New York, 1908, p. 99). 

Blume, Die Hymnen des Thee. Ifymnol. H. A. Daniels, etc. in 
Analecta hymnica, LI (Leipzig, 1900), with MSS. references and 
readings. H. T. HeNRY. 

Berum Deus Tenaz Vigor, the daily hymn for 
None in the Roman Breviary, comprises (like the 
hymns for Terce dhd Sext) only two stanzas of iambic 
dimeters together with a doxology varying according 
to therfeast or season. As in the h 3 rmn 8 for Prime, 
Sext, and Compline, the theme is found in the steady 
m^ch of the sun that defines the periods of the day: 
Rerum, Deus, tonax vigor 
Immotus in to permanens, 

Lucis diurnal tempora 
, Successibus dsterminails. 

O God, whose power unmovedUhe whole 
Of Nature’s vastness doth ccmtlbl, 

Who mark’st the day-hours as they run 
By steady marches of the sun. * 

The moral application is, as usual, made in the 
following stanza; 

Largire^umen vespere 

Quo vita nusquam decidat, etc. 
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0 grant that in lifers eventide 

Thy light may c^er with us abide, etc. 

The authorship of the hymns for Terce, Sext, arid 
None is now ascribed only very doubtfully to St. 
Ambrose. They are not given to the saint by tlie 
Benedictine editors (see Ambrosiait Hymnography), 
but are placed by Biraghi amongst his inni sinceri, 
since they are found in all the MSS. of the churches 
of Milan. I)p;niel (1, 23; IV, 13, 17) thinks that much 
longer hymns for the hours w(Te replaced by the 
present ones. Pirnont disagrees with Daniel and 
argues that the saipt. may well have composed two 
sets of hymns for the hours. However, the researches 
of Blume (1908) show that the primitive Benedictine 
cycle of hymns, as attested by the Rules of Ciesarius 
and Aurelian of Arles, did not include thojie hymns, 
but assigned for Terce, Sext, and None (for Easter- 
tide) the hymns: “Jam surgit hora tertia”, “Jam 
sexta sensim volvitur”, “Ter hora trina volvitur”; 
the earliest MSS. of the cycle give for these hours, 
for the remainder of the year, the hymns: “Certum 
tenentes ordincm”, “Dicamus laudes Domino”, 
“Perfectum trinum numerum”; while other MSS. 
in VC as variants for Ijont: “Dei fide qua vivimus”, 
^^Meridie orandum cst”, “Sic ter quaternis trahitur”. 
This Benedictine cycle was replaced throughout 
Western Christendom by a later one, iis shown by 
Irish and English MSS., w’hich give the present hymns 
for the little hours. 

.Julian, Diet, of Ilymnology^ a. v., for tranalationa, etc. See 
anUclo Rector Potens Verax Deus for additional Catholic tr.s. 
by Baqbhawe, Donahoe, lluasELL, Henry ; alao for reference 
to PiMONT and II. A. <fc M.. Hist. Ed. (the introduction of this 
last gives an excellent di.«icUH.sion of the iiuthorship, p. xiii). C/'on- 
sult also Blume, Der Curaus S. Benedicti Nursini etc. (Leipzig, 
1908); Drkveh in Analecta Ilymnica, L (T.eipzig, 11K)7); Daniel, 
Thesaurus Ilymnplogicus, index to V, a. vv. 

> II. T. Henry. 

Benim Novarum, the opening words and the 
^itle of the Encyclical issued by Leo XIII, 15 May, 
1891, on the “Condition of Lanour”. Although the 
Encyclical follows tlie lines of the traditional teaching 
concerning the rights and duties of property and the 
relations of employed and employee, it applies the 
old doctrines specifically to modern conditions. Open- 
ing with a description of the grievances of th(j working 
classes, it proceeds to refute the false theories of the 
Socialists, and to defend the right of private owner- 
ship. The true remedy, continues the pope, is to be 
found in the combined action of the Church, the State, 
the employer, and the employlfd. The Church is 
properly interested in the social question because of 
its religious and moral aspects; the State has the 
right and the duty to intervene on behalf of justice 
and individual ana social well-being; and employers 
and workers should organize into both mixed and 
separate asweiations for mutual protection and for 
self protection. All this is set forth with sufficient 
detail to reach the principal problems and relations of 
industrial and social life. 

Probably no other pronouncement on the social 
question has had so many readers'^or exercised such a 
wide influence. It has inspired a vast Catholic social 
literature, while many non-Catholics have acclaimed 
it as one of the most definite and reasonable produc- 
tions ever written on the subject. Sometimes criti- 
cized as vague, it is as specific as any document could 
be written for several countries in different stages of 
indfistrial development. On one point it is strikingly 
definite: “Ijet^it be tak.;n for granted that workman 
and employer jhould, as a rule, make free agreements, 
and in partii^ilq^ should agree freely as to wages; 
^ nevertheless, ihere is a dictate of natural justice more 
* imperious and ancient than any bargain between 
man and man, that remuneration should be sufficient 
to maicfftiin the wage-earner in reasonable and frugal 
comfort. If through necessity or fea^of a worse evil 
the workman accept harder conditions becausef’ an 
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employer or contractor will afford him no better, he 
is made the victim of force and injustice”. Although 
this doctrine had been a part of the traditional teach- 
ing for many centuries, it had never been st at od with 
such precision and authority. As the years Jo by and 
thoughtful men realize more and more; how difficult 
it is to define the full requiremenis of justice in the 
matter of wages, a constantly increasing number of 
persons look upon this statement of Leo XIII as the 
most fruitful and effective princapki of industrial 
jiLstice that has ever been enunciated. 

Parkinson, The Condition of the Workivf/ Cluasea, hy Pope Leo 
XIII (London, 1910); Manning, Len XIII on the Condiliun of 
Ijdbour in the Dublin Review (July, 1S91); Nmi, Catholic 
Socialiam (London, 1895); Turman, Le Catholiciame social 
depuis Vencydique Rerum Novarum (Paris, 1900). 

John A. Ryan. 

Bescripts, Papal (Lat. re-^crihercj “to write 
back”), resi^nscs of the pope or a Sacred Congre- 
gation, in writing, to queries or petitions of individuals. 
Some rescripts concern the granting of favours; 
others the administration of jihstice, e. g. the inter- 
pretation of a law, the appointment of a judge. Some- 
times the favour is actually granted in the rescript 
(gratis facta — a rescript in forma graiiosa) ; sometimes 
another is empowered to concede the request (gratia 
facienda — a rescript in forma commissoria) ; some- 
times the grant is made under certain conclitions to 
be examined into by the executor (a rescript in 
forma mixta). The petition forwarded to Rome 
comprises three parts: the narrative or exposition 
of the facts; the petition; the reasons for the request. 
The response likewise contains three parts: a brief 
exposition of the case; the decision or grant; the 
reason of the same. 

Every rescript presupposes tlie truth of the alle- 
gations found in the supplication. Intentional false- 
hood or concealment of truth renders a rescript in- 
valid, since no one should benefit through his own 
deceit. According to some, however, a rescript 
is valid if voluntary misrepresentation affect only 
the secondary reason of the grant. This is certainly 
true where there is no fraud, but merely inadvert ence 
or ignorance of requirements; for, where there is no 
malice, punishment should not be inflicted; and the 
petition should be granted, if a sufficient cause there- 
for exist. A rescript in forma commissoria is valid, 
if the reason alleged for the grant be tnie at the time 
of execution, though false when the rescript was is- 
sued. When a rescript is null and void, a new peti- 
tion is drawn up containing the tenor of the previous 
concession and cause of nullity, and asking that the 
defect be remedied. A new rescript will then be 
given, or the former one validated by letters perinde 
valere. If the formalities sanctioned by law or usage 
for the drawing up of rescrijjts arc wanting, the 
document will be considered spurious. Erasures, 
misspellings, or grave grammatical errors in a re- 
script will render its authenticity suspected. Ex- 
communicated persons may seek rescripts only in 
relation td'the cause of their, excommunication or in 
cases of appcail Consequently in rescripts absolu- 
tion from penalties and cemsuros is first given, as far 
as necessary for the validity of the grant. 

Rescripts have the force of a particular law, i. e. 
for the pemons concerned; only occasionally, e. g. 
when they interpret or promulgate a general law, are 
they pf universal application. Rescripts in forma 
graiiosa are effective from the date they bear; others 
only from the moment of execution. Rescripts 
contrary to common law contain a derogatory clause: 
all things to the contrary notwithstanding. Re- 
scripts of favour ordinarily admit a broad in- 
terpretation; the exceptions are when they are 
injurious to others, refer to the obtaining of ecclesi- 
astical benefices, or are contra^ to common law. 
R^cripts of justice are to be interpreted strictly 
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Rescripts expire for the most part in the same man- 
ner as faculties. 

Decretals Greg, IX, I, 3; Taunton, The Law of the Church 
(Londou, 1900). MeEHAN. 

Reservation, the restriction in certain cases by a 
superior of the jurisdiction ordinarily exercised by an 
inferior. Reservation obtains in appointing to a 
benelicc (q. v., section Collation) ^ in dispensing from 
vows (q. V.), and in absolving from sins and censures. 
The power of reservation is vested in its fullness in the 
pope, who may exercise this right throughout the 
world. Bishops^ regular superiors, or others with 
quasi-episcopal jurisdiction in the penitential forum 
may reserve to themselves the absolution of sins of 
their own subjects. Parish priests and local superiors 
do not possess this right. The chief reason for thus 
restricting^ the power of confessors is to deter evil-doers 
by the difficulty of obtaining absolution. Only graver 
mortal sins, that are external and completed, not 
merely attempted acts, should be reserved. Con- 
fession would prove too odious, were the confessor^s 
jurisdiction unduly limited. Sins arc reserved uyilh 
censure (see CENSurtE.s, Ecclesiastical) or vrithoiU 
censure: nearly all papal reservations belong to the 
former class, and the reservation is principally on 
account of the censure; episcopal reservations pertain 
for the most part to the latter category. 

Seo Apobtoligad Seois Moderationi; Censures, Eccle- 
BiASTiCAi., section Absolution from Censures; Council of Trenl^ 
Sess. XIV, cap. vii, can. xi; Taunton, Law of the Church, a. v. 
Reserved Cases; and the wurk.<) of moral theologians. 

A. B. Meehan. 

Reservation of the Blessed Sacrament, the 

E ractice of preserving after the celebration of the 
liturgy a portion of the consecrated elements for the 
Communion of the sick or for other pious purposes. 
The extreme antiquity of such reservation cannot be 
disputed. Already Justin Martyr, in the first de- 
tailed account of Eucharistic practice we possc'^s, 
tells us that at the close of the Liturgy ^Hhere is a 
distribution to each and a participation of that over 
which thanks have been given, and to those who are 
absent a portion is sent by tne deacons” (I Apol., 
Ixxxvii). Again St. Irenaeus as quoted by Eusebius 
(Hist, eocl., V, xxiv, 15) wrote to Pope Victor that ” the 
presbyters before thee who did not observe it [i. e., 
the Quartodccirnan practice] sent the Eucharist to 
those of other districts who did observe it”. Tcr- 
tullian uses the actual word, reservare, and seems to 
suggest that a man who scrupled to break his fast 
on a fast day might approach the Holy Table and 
carry the Blessed Sacrament away with him to 
consume it later on — “accepto corporo Domini et 
reservato, utrumque salvum est, et participatio sacra- 
ment! et executio officii” (“De orat.”, XlXf C. S. E. 
L., XX, 192. Cf. ”Ad ux.”, ir, 5). 

In St. Cyprian, about the middle of the third cen- 
tunr, we already find the record of Eucharistic mir- 
acles, as, for examjple, when he tells us of a woman 
who sought to open with polluted hands the casket 
(area) in which she kijpt the Blessed SacKiment and 
was deterred by flames bursting froAi it (Do lapsis, 
26; C. S. E. L., I, 256). And again, at about the 
same period, an account written by St. Dionysius of 
Alexandria havS been copied by Eusebius (llisi: eccl., VI, 
xliv) from which we learn that a priest, being ill and 
unable himself to visit a dying person who had sent 
a boy to him to ask for the Holy Viaticum in the 
middle of the night, gave the boy a portion of the 
Eucharist to take to the sufferer who was to consume 
it moistened with water. This story illustrates the 
fimt and primary purpose of reservation, which is 
thus formally stated in the thirteenth canon of 
Nicaea: “With respect to the dying, the old rule of 
the Church should continue to be observed which for- 
bids that anyone who is on the point of death should 
be deprived of the last and most necessary Viaticum” 


(roC rcXcvrafou Kal dmyicaiordrov i<f>odlov). But it 
was clearly also permitted to Christians, especially 
in the time of persecution, to keep the Blessed Sacra- 
ment in their own possession that they might receive 
it privately (see, e. g., St. Basil, Ep. cclxxxix, “Ad 
Caesar”, and St. jJcrome,*Ep. i, “Ad Pammach.”, n. 
15). This usage liisted on for many centuries, es- 
pecially under certain exceptional circumstances, 
for example, in the case of hermits. An answer 
given by the Bishop of Corinth to Luke^hc Younger, 
an anchoret in Achaia in the tenth century, explains 
in detail how Communion should be reccivtid under 
such circumstances (Combefis, ^'‘Patr. Bib. Auctuar.”, 
II, 45). 

At an earlier date, when certain herelically-minded 
monks of Mount Calamon in Palestine expressed 
doubts wfielher the Holy Eucharist which had been 
kept to the morrow did not lose its consecration, St. 
Cyril of Alexandria wrote (P. G., TXXVJ, 1075) that 
those who so spoke must be mad (fialvovrai). What 
is more surprising, it remained the cust om in many re- 
ligious houses of W'omen in the West down to the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries or lat(*r to receive on 
the day of their solemn profession a little provision 
of the Blessed Sacrament, and with lliis they spent 
a period of eight days in a sort of retreat, being free 
“to partake daily of this heavenly food” (see Martino, 
“Dc Antiquis Ecclcsiaj Ritibus”, II, 187). We also 
learn that Christians sought to carry the Blessed 
Sacrament about with them in times of grievous peril 
as a means of protection (St. Ambrose, “De Exceisu 
Fratris ”, I, 43) or as a source of consolation. Further, 
as noticed above, the Eucharist was sent from one 
bishop to another in token of charitable communion, 
and it appears from the first “Ordo Romanus” (nn. 

8 and 22) that a portion of the Eucharist remaining 
over from a previous sacrifice was mingled with this 
elements consecrated in the next celebration^ probably 
as a token of continuity, while the practice of thWf 
Mass of the Prosanctificd, in which the species pre- 
viously consecrated alone w'ere used, was fiom an 
early period prescribed in the Eastern Cluirch through- 
out the whole of Lent, the Sundays only excepted. 

On the other hand, there appears to be no reliable 
evidence that before the year 1000, or even later, 
the Blessed Sacrament was kept in churches in order 
that the faithful might visit it or pray before it. 
Such eyidence as has been quoted in proof of such 
a practice will be found on closer inspection to tell 
the other way. Pirr example^ though the alt-ar is 
called by St. Optatus of Milcvis (“De schism. Don.”, 
VI, I: in P. L., XI, 1066) the throne of the Body and 
Blood of Christ (sedea et corporis et sanguinis Christi), 
the altar is also described in the same context as the 
place “where Christas Body and Blood dwell for a 
certain brief space” {per certa momenta), I\irther, 
the true explanation of a passage in which St. Greg- 
ory Nazianzen describes his sister Gorgonia as visit- 
ing the altar in the middle of the night (P. G., XXXV, 
810) seems to be that she went there to seek such 
crumbs or traces of the Eucharistic species as miglit 
accidentally have fallen and been overlooked (see 
Journal of Theol. Stud.. Jan., 1910, pp. 275-78). 

It would probably, then, be correct to say that down 
to the later Middle Ages, those who came to the 
church to pray outside the hours of service came there 
not so much to honour the Eucharistic presence as 
to pray before the altar upon which Jesus Christ 
was wont to descend when yie wordsiof consecration 
were spoken in the Mass. I 

As to the manner and place of resikvation during 
the early centuries there was no^gr^t uniformity 
of practice. Undoubtedly the Eucharist was at» 
first often kept in private houses, but a Council of 
Toledo in 480, which denounced those whtsi^Jid not 
immediately consume the sacredr species whed they 
received them^frora the priest at the altar, very 
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possibly marks a change in this regard. • On the other 
Land numerous decrees of synods and penalties en- 
tered in penitential books impose upon parish priests 
the duty of reserving the Blessed Sacrament for the 
use of the sick and dying, and at the same time of 
keeping it reverently ana Securely .while providing 
by frequent renewal against any danger of the 
corruption of the sacred species. Caskets in the form 
of a dove or of a tower, made for the most part of 
one of the pfecious metals, were commonly used 
for thfe purpose, but whether in the early Middle 
Ages these Eucharistic veascls were kept over the 
altar, or elsewhere ii^ the church, or in the sacristy, 
does not clearly appear. After the tenth century 
the commonest usage in England and France seems 
to have been to siisi)end the Blesseil Sacrament in a 
(love-shaped vessel by a cord over the hi8h altar; 
but fixed and locked tabernacles were also known and 
indeed prescribed by the regulations of Bishop Quivil 
of Exeter at the end of the thirteenth century, though 
in England they never came into general use before 
the Reformation. In Germany, in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, a custom widely prevailed 
of enshrining the Eucharist in a “sacrament hous()*\ 
of4cn beautifully decorated, separate from the high 
altar, but only a short distance away from it, and on 
the north, or Gospel, side of the Church. This 
custom seems to have originated in the desire to 
allow th(i Blessed Sacrament to be seen by the faith- 
ful without exactly contravening the synodal decrcics 
wh«h forbade any continuous exposition. In t]w 
sacrament house the door was invariably made of 
metal lattice work, through which the vessel contain- 
ing the sacred species could be discerned at least 
obscurely. 

In modern times many provisions have been made 
t<f ensure reverence and security in the reservation 
of the Blessed Sacrament. With regard to the re- 
JBtevral of the species, it is laid down that the Eucharist 
should not be left for longer than a month, while a 
much less interval is recommended and generally 
followed in practice. The practice of burning a 
light before the tabernacle or other receptacle dates 
from the thirteenth century or earlier, but it was not 
at first regarded as of strict obligation. In the Greek 
Church the consecrated loaf is moistened with the 
species of wine and kept as a sort of crumbling paste. 

Raiulk, Der Tabernakel einst und jcUt (Froibur^^, 1908); 
CoRBLET, Ilistoire du Sacrement de VEuchariaiie (Paris, 1888); 
Bribobtt, UiaUrry of the BlesseA Eucharist in Great Britain 
(Loudon, 1908); Thurston in The MonM (1907), 377 and 617. 

IbsiiuERT Thurston. 
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Reserved Cases, a term used for sins whose ab- 
solution is not within the power of every confessor, 
but is reserved to himself by the superior of the con- 
fessor, or only specially granted to some other con- 
fessor by that superior. To reserve a case is then to 
refuse jurisdiction for the absolution of a certain 
sin. Christ gave power to the rulers of His Church 
to make such reservations: “Whose sins you shall 
retain they are retained” (John, xxf 23). The reser- 
vation of sins presupposes jurisdiction, and therefore 
the pope alone can make reservations for the^wholc 
Church; bishops can do the same for their dioceses 
only, and certain regular prelates for their religious 
subjects. That a sin be reserved it must be mortal, 
external, and consummated. If a sin be reserved in 
one diocese, and a penitent, without the intention of 
evading the law* confess 40 a priest in another dio- 
cese where the sin is not reserved, the latter may 
absolve the reserved sin. Cases are reserved either 
(a) merely on ^c^unt of the sin itself, that is ^th- 
^t censure, or (b) on account of the censures at- 
tached to it. If a penitent be in danger of death, 
any pr^^al^can absolve him, both from reserved cen- 
sures and reserved sins. In care of reserved censures, 
if he recover, he must later prei^nt himftlf to the one 
XII.— 60 


having special power for reserved censures, unless 
the case was simply reserved to the pope. As to 
reserved sins, he need not, as a gtuieral riilci, present 
himself again after convalesocjnce. In a case of urgent 
necessity, when it is not possible to have reccjirse to 
the proper superior, an ordinary i)riest. may absolve 
a penitent, directly from uim^scTvcxl sins and in- 
directly from episcopal res(*rved (!as(\s, but the 
penitent must afterwards ai)ply to the ])erson having 
power to absolve from the re.servation. If there 
were also papal reservations, either simple or special, 
the absolution is direct, but in case of six'cial reserva- 
tions to the pope a relation must be inado to the 
Holy See that its mandates on the subj(x;t iu:iy be 
obtained. Ignorance of a cemsure i)rev(‘nl,s its being 
incurred, but moralists dispute whether ignorance' of 
a reservation, with or without censure, excus(js from 
its incurrence. If it be a case with censure reserved 
to the pope, all agree that ignorance does excuse from 
it; if reserved to a bishoj), it is eontroverted. Some 
moralists hold that ignorance (wcaiscs from all reser- 
vations, whether with or without censure. It is 
certain, however, that a bisliop has authority lo 
declare that ignorance of a rc^sc'rvat.ion does not 
l>revcnt its incurrence in his dioc(.\se. 

Smith, Elements of Ecclesiastical Law, I (Ntrw York, 1895); 
Taunton, The Imw of the Church (Lonflon, 1906); Leiimkuttu, 
Theologia Moralis (Freihurg, 1910); Slater, Manual of Moral 
Theology (New York, 1909). 

William H. W. Fanning. 

Residence, Ecclesiastical, a remaining or abicl- 
ing where one*s duties lie or where one’s cx'cupation is 
pmperly carried on, as the' presom^e of a bishop in hLs 
diocese, a rector or incumbent, in his bcru^iice, a canon 
in his cathedral or collegiate church : opposed to non- 
residence or absence. Residence is intemdod to guar- 
antee service or fulfilment of duty. In the canonical 
import of flic term a iiKToly material abiding in a 
place is not sufficient; vigilance and solicitiidc must 
accompany it; a laborious residence alone satisfices 
the reouiremonts. Residence for this reason differs 
fmm domicile, and secondly because th(j inten- 
tion of remaining is involved in the definition of 
domicile. It may be noted that by a fiction of law 
one who is lawfully absent fulfils the law of n'sidencn; 
while, on the contrary, one unlawfully absent is con- 
sidered to be present,: thus one who leaves his own 
diocese under censure or precept, or yiurposely and 
solely {in fraudem legis) to obtain absolution in a 
reserved case, is considered present. Rosidonco is 
binding on clerics holding bonoficcs. Originally this 
obligation was attached lo all benefices, but through 
universal custom simple benefices or those without the 
cure of souls do not reciuire personal residence. A 
canon’s pfc^sence docs not necessarily extend to all 
hours of tJie day, while that of a pastor, on the con- 
trary, is continuous, owing lo the numerous, and oft- 
times sudden, demands for his ministrations. A canon 
is not obliged ordinarily to dwell hi close proximity 
to his benefice. It suffices that he be able conve- 
niently to b# present at the pn^scribed hours. 

Residence, m (5bnncxion writh^hc pastoral office, is 
inculcated in various canons. The Council of Trent 
(Sess. XXIII, c. 1, de ref.) says: “Since by Divine 
precept it is enjoined on all to whom the cure of souls 
IS entrusted to know their own sheep, to offijr sacri- 
fice for them, to feed them by preaching the Divine 
word, by the administration of the sacraments, and 
by the example of all good works; likowdse to liave a 
fatherly care of the poor and other distressed persons, 
and to apply themselves to all other pastoral duties; 
all which offices can not be rendered and fulfilled by 
those who neither watch over nor are with their own 
flockj but abandon it after the manner of hirelings, 
the sacred svnod admonishes and exhorts such' that, 
mindful of tlio Divine precept anrl made a pattern of 
the fioc]f:, they feed and rule in judginciit and Uuth ” 
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A pastor then is obliged to dwell in his parish; and, 
generally speaking, by reason of local statutes, in the 
parochial residence or rectory. Because of greater 
responsibilities resting upon them, the Church insists 
that i^triarchs, primates, metropolitans, bishops, or 
others in charge of dioceses or quasi-dioceses, even 
though they be cardinals, live within their own terri- 
tory, though not of necessity in the episcopal city. 
Bishops, moreover, are admonished by the Council of 
Trent not to be absent from their cathedrals, unless 
their episcopal duties call them elsewhere in the dio- 
cese, during Advent and Ixmt, on Christmas, Easter, 
Pentecost, and Corpus Christi, on which days espe- 
cially the sheep ought to be refreshed and rejoice in 
the Lord at the presence of the shepherd. The chan- 
cery office, the official centre of diocesan business, will 
be found more properly at the cathedral, even though 
the bishop reside elsewhere. The six cardinal bishops 
(see Cardinal) whose secs are in proximity to Rome 
are permitted to dwell in the Eternal City, while 
suffragan bishops administer their dioceses (const. 
Clem. Xyi, Pastorale officium”; const. Pius X, 
''Apostolicsc Romanorum Pontificum”, 15 Apr. 
1910). 

Some maintain that the duty of residence is incum- 
bent on parish priests and bishops by virtue of Divine 
as w’cll as ecclesiastical law. The Council of Trent 
did not sec fit to settle this controversy (cf. Bencd. 
XIV, ** De syn.”, L. 7, c. 1). It would seem that while 
the canons demand a personal fulfilment of their 
duties on the part of pastors, the Divine precept is 
satisfied if the work be done even by others, though 
this is less fitting. The law of residence is not to be 
applied so strictly as not to admit of absence at times. 
In some cases a reasonable or just cause of absence, 
e. g. necessary rest, legitimate recreation, a pilgrimage, 
a visit to relatives or friends, business matters, 
suffices; in others, a grave rejxson is required. Grave 
reasons for absence may be reduced to two. The first 
is urgent necessity, e. g. when one is persecuted, 
obliged by ill health to seek change of climate, called 
away in obedience to a lawful superior, at, tendance at 
ail CDCumenical council, making the prescribed ad 
limina visit. The second reason is charity in a 
marked degree, e. g. the prosecution of the rights of 
the diocese or of the Church, the promotion of peace 
ainong nations. For no cause should a pastor desert 
his people in time of war, pcjstilencc, or on other occa- 
sions when their welfare is seriously menaced. The 
period of absence allowed may be continuous or inter- 
rupted. While the chapter may never be absent, 
individual members may annually have three montlis' 
vacation, if the constitutions of the chapter permit. 
A sufficient number for the offices required must be 
present. Bishops are counselled not to allow parish 

{ iricsts or rectors of missions more than two months' 
cave of absence yearly, unless the reason be urgent. 
Permission should be given in writing, except for 
short absences, and a substitute approved by the 
ordinary, with competent recompense, Ipft in charge 
of the parish. UsurJly diocesan statutes permit an 
absence of a few days without consulting the ordinary. 
The law allows a bishop for just cause, when it is 
ossible without detriment to his charge, to absent 
imself three months annually, though not during 
Advent or Lent or on the feasts enumerated above. 
For a longer absence, though advantage may not 
have been taken for years of the period annually 
allowed^ a grave rca.son is required as well as e^mress 
permission of the Consistorial Congregation. Clerics 
other than those mentioned are subject to local regu- 
lations, both as regards residence and absence. 

Non-residence or unlawful absence is punishable in 
law. Canons lose all share in the daily distributions 
unless actually present in choir. Where it is per- 
mitted they may use with moderation the privilege 
of appointing substitutes. Besides being guilty of 


mortal sin, bishops and rectors who violate the law of 
residence forfeit the fruits, i. e. salary or in(!bme, of 
their benefices in proportion to the time of tneir 
absence. A certain amount may be retained in rec- 
ompense for other duties discharged, such as the 
application of hlass etc. The money forfeited is used 
in repairing churches or in works of piety. Bishops 
also lose whatever rights and privileges they possess 
as assistants to the papal throne. Coi^tinued infringe- 
ment of the law may be more severely punishe^l, even 
by deposition. If a bishop is absent more than a year, 
he must be denounced to the pope by his metropolitan. 
If the metropolitan be thus absent, the duty of re- 
porting the matter devolves on the senior suffragan 
bishop. A parochial residence of one month suffices 
for the, Veit contracting of marriage in the parish (Ne 
temere, art. 5): the mere fact of thirty days stay, 
even though by chance, if morally continuous, is 
sufficient. By such residence one becomes a parish- 
ioner as far as marriage is concerned, and although 
retaining a domicile or quasi-domicile elsewhere, may 
obtain matrimonial dispensations from the ordinary 
of the place of residence. Canonists are not agreed 
whether this is true in the case of one who, though 
living in a diocese for some time, e. g. a week, only 
in various parishes, has not acquired a parochial 
residence of a month. It is certain that the previous 
legislation contemplated a parochial, not a diocesan, 
domicile or quasi-domicile. 

Council of Trent, Sesa. VI, c. 1; Soaa. XXIII, c. 1, de ref.; 
Urban VIII, Const. Sancta synodus (12 Dec., 16.‘)4); B Ned. 
XIV, Const. Ad universte (3 Sept., 1746); Deer. Greg. IX, L. Ill, 
tit. 4, De clericis non residentibus. 

Andrew B. Meehan 

Resignation. See Abdication. 

Respighi, Lorenzo, b. at Cortemaggiore, Province 
of Piacenza, 7 October, 1824; d. at Rome, 10 Decem- 
ber. 1889. He studied mathematics and natuj;,«l 
philosophy, first at Parma and then at the University 
of Bologna, where he obtained his degree ad honorem 
in 1845. In 1849 he was appointed as substitute to 
the chair of rational mechanics and hydraulics in the 
same university, two years later professor of optics 
and astronomy, and finally in 1855 he became director 
of the Bologna observatory, after having been for 
some time at the observatory of Milan. From 
1855 to 1864 he discovered, at Bologna, three 
comets (1862 IV, 1863 III, and 1863 V) and made 
himself known by^pther important works of meteorol- 
ogy and astronomy^ In 1865 the Italian Govern- 
ment, already established in Bologna for five years, 
imposed upon the university professors the oath of 
suDjection to the dynasty of Victor Emmanuel 
II. Three professors refused to take it: Chelini, 
Filopanti, and Respighi. In consequence of this 
refusal, the last-named had to leave the chair and the 
direction of the observatory. He then went to Rome, 
which still continued under the government of the 
pope, and obtained the position of astronomer at 
the obs(*rvatory^of the Capitol, directed by Calan- 
drelli. In 1866, a year after the death of the lat- 
ter, Respighi succeeded him both in the director- 
ship 6f the observatory at the Capitol and in the 
chair of astronomy at the Sapienza. In 1866 he made 
important observations on the lunar crater Linnasus. 
In 1867 and 1868 he began his celebrated stud- 
ies of the scintillation of stars. In October,,, 1869, 
he made the first spectroscopic ^ observations on 
the border of the sun. 

Rome having been occupied by ^he Italian Gov- 
ernment (1870), Respighi (Ocl^b^, 1871) found 
himself again confronted with the question of 
the oath. He had been invited by the British 
Government to take part in an expedition to the 
Indies for the solar eclipse in D^ember, 1871. This 
invitation gs^e so mesh, distinction to the astronomer 
tnat the Italian Minister of Public Instruction offered 
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him a^um to defray the expenses of*the journey. 
Respigni accepted on condition that he should not be 
sublet to talce the oath. It docs honour to the 
minister that he did not insist upon a condition with 
which a loyal subject of th# pope would not have 
complied even if his refusal cost htm his position. 
Six years later, in 1877, Respighi was appointed 
Knight of the Civil Order of Savoy; to receive this 
honour it becjime again necessary to take the oath. 
In a letter to the Minister of Instruction, Respighi 
refused and returned the cross which had been already 
sent to him. Besi<Jp» the aforenamed studies, 
we owe to him other very important researches, on 
spectra of stars and on the solar corona, as also 
the first systematic observations on solar protuber- 
ances. Moreover, he discovered and practiged new 
methods to determine the diameter of the sun and 
the zenith distances of stars. Finally, astronomy 
owes Respighi a masterly catalogue of the absolute 
declinations of 2534 boreal stars. After Schiaparelli, 
Respighi was the most prominent Italian astronomer 
of the nineteenth century. 

V. Cerulli. 

ftesponsorium, Responsory, or Respond, a scries of 
verses and responses, usually taken from Holy Scrip- 
t\ire and varying according to the feast or season. 
Responsorics are of two kinds: those which occur in 
the Proper of the Mass, and those used in the Divine 
O^e; each differing slightly both as to history and 
form. 

I. The Responsorics of the Mass . — ^The psalmodic 
solo is the oldest form of Christian chant, and was 
apparently derived from the Synagogue. The psalm 
was recited by one chanter, to whom the people an- 
8\fcred with a refrain or response, the latter being 
either the alternate verses of the psalm itself, or one 
jwrse repeated again and again, or sometimes a sen- 
tence taken from elsewhere. Tlie psalm Confiternini 
Domino*', every verse of which has the refrain 
"Quoniam in seternum misericordia ejus", is a typical 
example, though sometimes the refrain was a mere 
exclamation, such as Alleluia". This method of 
chant was known as the canlus responsoriuSf and is 
mentioned in the writings of Tcrtullian, St. Augustine, 
and St. Isidore. It was an integral part of the Lit- 
urgy, that is to say it was not introduced to fill up 
time whilst other things were going on, but was 
listened to by clergy and people aiike^ and in this it 
differs from the antiphonal chtyit, which was merely 
an accompaniment to various actions and ceremonies, 
c. g. the Iiitroit, Offertory, and Communion. The 
responsorial parts of the Mass were the Gradual (so 
named from the position of the soloist, at the steps of 
the pulpit or ambo), the Alleluia, and at one time the 
Offertory. Up to the twelfth century the way of 
singing the Gradual was as follows; The cantor sang 
it from the beginning as far as the verse, and the choir 
repeated the cantor’s part. Then came the verse, 
sung by the cantor, after which thcb refrain, i. e. the 
part first sung, was repeated by all. After the twelfth 
century the custom began of omitting the repetition 
after the verse whenever another chant, such^ the 
Alleluia or Tract, follo\ved. The present practice is 
to omit the repetition on all occasions, but m order to 
avoid a conclusion by the soloi.st alone, it has become 

f encnal for the choir to join in at the end of tlic verse, 
n the early Middle Age^the responsdrium graduale 
was still sung at every Mass, and not replaced; as at 
present, by an Alleluia in Eastertide. It may be 
noted that it is still retained in Easter Week, the 
^raduals of which are all connected (the refrain being 
the same and the verses being all from one psalm), 
and doij^ess originally formed one chant with sev- 
eral verses, which performed in full on Easter 
D^, ♦ • ^ 

The second piece of responsorial chant in the Mass 


is the Alleluia. It w'as introduced by Pope Damasus 
at the advice of St. Jerome, in imit ation of the Liturgy 
of Jerusalem. The chant became very elaborate, the 
greater part of it being devoted to the last vowel of 
the word alleluia^ which was prolonged thrcstigh so 
many successive notes as to suggt'st a mystical mean- 
ing, viz., that it represented the chant of eternity, or, 
as Durandus says, the joy that is too great to l)e ex- 
pressed in words. The reduction of iliis chant to 
responsorial form is due to St. Gregory, wlio added 
verses to it. The method of singing it was as follows: 
The soloist began with the Alleluia, which was to 
peated by the choir; the soloist then continued with 
the verse or verses, after each of w'hich the choir re- 
peated the Alleluia. On Holy Saturday and the Vigil 
of Pentecost there was no repetition, but the verse 
“Confitemini" was followed immediately (as now) by 
the tract “Laudate Dominum". The Offertory was 
originally an antiphonal chant, i. e. sung by two 
choirs, introduced to fill up the time whilst the obla- 
tions of the people were being made. Later on it be- 
came more convenient to leave the Verses to a soloist, 
and BO it became a responsorial chant. One reason 
for this may have been that the singers, jis well as the 
people, had oblations to offer. The change was 
naturally accompanied by an elaboration of the 
melody, both of the antiphon (which became the re- 
frain) and of the verses. But when the popular 
offering fell out of use, the Offi^rtory had to be cur- 
tailed, and the verses were dropped, in which form it 
is found as early as the eleventh century. At the 
present day the Mass for the Dead alone retains a 
vestige of the ancient usage, in the verse “Hostias et 
prcces" and the repetition aft<er it of the concluding 
part of the Offertory. Originally the people joined 
in the singing of all the Mass, responsorial chants 
taking up the responses after they had been com- 
menced by the soloist. The gradual elaboration of 
the melodies, however, made this increasingly diffi- 
cult for them, and so by degrees they were forced to 
relinquish their share to the trained singers of the 
choir. They had become thus silenced probably by 
St. Gre^ory’^s time, and thenceforward it was only in 
the Ordinary of the Mass that they were able to take 
their share. 

11. 2' he Responsories of the Divine Office . — These con- 
sist, like those of the Mass, of verses and responses, 
with or without the ‘‘Gloria Patri" (but omitting 
sicut erat)j and their usual place is after the liessons 
of Matins. There is also a shorter form, called the 
responsorium breve or responsorioUiy which in the 
monastic Office always comes after the Capituliim at 
Lauds and Vespers, and also after the Lesson in sum- 
mer ferial Matins (Reg. S. Ben., c. x). In the Roman 
Office it is found only in the Little Hours. St. Bene- 
dict in his Rule (written about 530) prescribes the use 
of responsories after the Lessons of Matins, but he 
gives no intimation as to their form, implying rather 
that they were in general use and therefore well- 
known. The earliest definite information we have 
as to their form# is found in the description of the 
Roman Office at the beginning of the ninth century, 
given by Amalarius in his “Do Ordino Antiphonarii ’’ 
(Migne, P. L., CV). The method of chanting then 
in vogue is thus given by him: the precentor began 
with the first part, which the choir repeated; then the 
soloist sang the verse and the choir repeated the first 
part again as far as the verse; the soloist sang “Gloria 
Patri’’ and the choir repeated the second portion of 
its part again • finally the precentor began t he Respond 
again from the beginning, and sang it as far as the 
verse, and the choir replied with a last repetition. 
The first Responsory of the year, “ Aspiciens a longe", 
and a few others, nad several verses, and in these 
cases the second part of the refrain was divided into 
as manv sections as there were verses, one section 
being repeated after each verse, and then after the 
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"Gloria Patri’* the full refrain again. One verse 
only, however, was the general rule. 

A rnodifioiition of the above motliod w'as intro- 
duced by the Franks, who repeated only the first part 
of theji’cfrain after the verse instead of the whole of 
it. Tnis dimidiation in the Gallican method of sing- 
ing the H.es])oiisory led to soitk^ confusion of the sense 
of what was being sung, and Blessed Cardinal Tom- 
m.asi, quoting from Aiiialarius, says that in conse- 
quence it became n(Ma‘ssary to introduce some different 
verses in Caul, so that there might be but one sense 
running througli the words of both Bespond and 
verse. Dom Bauinor gives the following as an 
example: 

Tu es Petrus *ait Dominus ad Simonom. 

Ecce Saecrdos inagmis (pii in diebus suis placuit 

Doo. 

T?. (Boman method) Tii es Petrus, etc. 

But according to tlie Callican method the repetition 
would be merely ^‘Ait Dominus”, etc., thus making 
Our Lord to say to Peter “Ecce Sacerdos inagnus” 
etc. 

Ilelisaehar, Abbot of St. Maximin at Trier, was 
rosi)onsible for many of the new V('rses, but his work 
did not meet with the approval of Amalariiis, who set 
himself to improve upon it in the new Antiphonary 
which he compiled for use in Gaul. This in turn was 
violently attacked by Agobard and Florus, the lit- 
urgists of Lyons, but in the <'nd the Gallican method 
of singing tlie Besponsory prevailed over the Homaji 
way, and became the general custom of the Church. 
This came about, however, only by degrees, for though 
Amalariiis made his compilation early in the ninth 
century, wc still find considerable variation of form in 
the Besponsories contained in the twelfth-century 
Antiphoiiary of St. Peter’s, which represents the use 
of the Vatican Basilica. The inclusion of the “Gloria 
Patri ” in the Besponsory was considered by Amalar- 
ius to be a recent innovation, t.hoiigh Walafrid Strabo 
ascribed its introduction to St. Benedict. At any 
rate its use without “sicut crat” points to its being 
at least older than the sixth century. It should be 
noted that usually it occurs only in the last of each 
set of noc.turn Responds. 

1’ho number of Besponsories used varied in the 
different Antiphonaries according to the number of 
lessons. Befon^ the To Deum wjis said at the eiul of 
Matins, extra Besponsories were sometimes added 
on feast days, onij after another, as a token of joy and 
solemnity. Numerous examples occur, for instance, 
in the Compiegne Antiphonary (Mignc, P. L., 
LXX VIII), wiiich was compiled in the ninth century, 
apparently for the use of non-monastic churches in 
the north of France. The preservation of the repeti- 
tion in the Office Besponsory, unlike that ol the Mass, 
may perhajis be accounted for by the fact that tlie 
office chant was always in the hands of clerics or 
monks, rather th^n of professional singers; the latter 
would naturally apply themselves chiefly to the 
melodic development of the pieces entrusted to them, 
whereas the former , would be mor^ litifrgically con- 
servative and more careful of the organic structure 
of their pieces. 

The words of the Besponsories agreed either with 
the history in the Lessons they followed, or w'ore 
proper to the feast of the day. Thus in the “Microl- 
ogus” of Bernold of Constance, the Besponsories 
themselves are often called “Ilistoria”. Amalarius 
speaks of Besponsories de hisloria being used after 
Lessons from the Old Test ament, and de psalmis after 
those from the New. The practice of using a Be- 
sponsory from the Common of Saints with a Lesson 
of the current Scripture has sometimes an awkward 
effect. Thus the French ritualist Grancolas, who 
flourished in the early eighteenth century, remarks 
that the intention of the Besponsory was to furnish 
a meditation or commentary on what had jimt been 


read, but that such intention was frustrated when, 
for instance, after a Lesson describing the dbings of 
“Absalom, Ahab, or some other wicked prince” the 
answer was “Ecce Saecrdos magnus”, or “Sponsabo 
te mihi in justitia”. l]he Paris Breviary of 1735, in- 
troduced by Archbishop de Vintimille on his own 
authority, in which everything except hymns and 
lives of saints was rigidly Scriptural, has a series of 
Besponsories wliich, considered as “moral concord- 
ances”, are really works of art. The Old and New 
Testaments are made mutually illustrative in a 
masterly manner; thus, for example, on the feast of 
Our I^ady’s Conception we iiaVe: 

B. Descendit sii^ut pluvia in vollus; *Benedictum 
nomen majestatis ejus in a^ternum, et *Bep- 
Jebitur maj estate ejus omnis terra. 

y. F&e tabernaciilum Dei cum hominibus et habi- 
tabit cum cis; et ipse Deus cum eis erit corum 
Deus. 

I^. Benedictum. y. Gloria Patri. I^. Replobitur. 

The Graduals and Besponsories arc certainly among 
the most aneif'id. and in<.eresting parts of the liturgy 
of the Church. Musically they arc the higliest 
achi(»vemeiit of the old Christian conijiosers, and 
should always be referred to when it is desired to give 
specimens of the true Gregorian Chant; whilst as 
literature, Batiffol, speaking of the responds of the 
“Proprium de Tiiinpore”, which are older than the 
others, compares them to the cliorus dialogues of 
classical Greek tragedy. 

MAHTfcNK, De Avlitjuis Ecclvnie Uitihus (Roufin, .fT)0); 
Giiancoi.am, Commnilaire hiatorique sur le lirf.naire remain 
(Paris, 1727); Tiiomasbin, Veins H Nova Ecclesia: Disciplina 
(Venice, 17(>0); PnpusT, Brevier nnd BreHergebet (Tiibingcn, 
1808); IIatifj-’ol, Illtloiredu Brenairc romain (Pnri.s, 1S9.S); tr. 
Baylay (London, ISOS); Baumkr, (iesch. des Breviers; tr. Bikon 
(Paris, 1005); further information may also l)e found in Amalar- 
lUB, De Ordine Antiphonarii^ in P. L., CV (Paris, 18^4); 

Tommabi, preface to Hespotisorinlia et Antiphonaria Romanre 
Ecclcsiat (Home, lO.'^O); and in the DicHonnaire d* Archeologie 
chrelienne et de la lAturgic, ed. Caurol (Paris), s. v. Amala^'^ 
Agobard, Antiphonaire, Aniietme, etc. 

G. Cyprian Alston. 

Restitution has a special sense in moral theology. 
It signifies an act of commutative justice by which 
exact reparation as far as possibles is made for an in- 
jury that hjis been ilono to another. An injury may 
be done to another by (letaining wbat is known to 
belong to him in strict justice and by wilfully doing 
him damage in his property or reputation. As justice 
between man and man requires tliat wliat belongs to 
another should b/j rendered him, justice is violated 
by keeping from another against his reasonable will 
what belongs to him, and by wilfully doing liim 
damage in goods or reputation. Commutative justice 
therefore requires that restitution should be made 
whenever that virtue has been violated. This obliga- 
tion is identical with that imposed by the Seventh 
Commandment, “Thou shalt not steal.” For the 
obligation not to deprive another of what belongs to 
him is identical with that of not keeping from another 
what belongs to him. As theft is a grave sin of its 
own nature, so i& the refusal to make restitution for 
injustice that has been committed. 

Rei^liitution signifies not any sort of rejiaration made 
for injury inflicted, but exact reparation as far as 
possible. Commutative justice requires that each 
one should have what belongs to him, not something 
else; and so that which was taken away must be re- 
stored as far as possible. If the property of ahother 
has bcv?n destroyed or darrAtged, the value of the dam- 
age done must be restored. Restitution therefore 
signifies reparation for an injury, gnd that reparation 
is made by restoring to the person iiijured what he 
had lost and thus putting him in his former position. 
Sometimes when an injury has been donq, it cannot 
be repaired in this way. A man who corff&its adul- 
tery with another’s wife cannot make restitution to 
him in the strict sense. He has done his neighbour 
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an injury which in a certain sense is irreparable. He 
should*make what reparation he can. In this and 
similar cases.it is a disputed point among theologians 
whether the adulterer is obliged to offer a money com- 
pensation for the injury. If he is convicted and 
sentenced to pay damages oy lawfyl authority, he 
will certainly be bound to do so in consciciiice. I^ut 
apart from such a s(3ntcnce, he cannot be obliged to 
compensate the injured husband in money, because 
there is no cofnmon measure between such injuries 
and compensation in goods of another order. 

Commutative justice^ looks at objective equality, 
and prescribes that it*be preserved. For this roixson 
Aristotle called this species of justice corrective, inas- 
much as it corrects and remedies the inequality whie.h 
an act of injustice produces between the inmrer and 
the party injured. The one has less t.han ne ought 
to have, because the other has taken it away, and 
■ they will not be q|uits until restitution is made. In 
cases where an injury is irreparable, the injurer will 
be bound to do what he can so that the injunid party 
may be content. This is called making satisfactioti, 
to distinguish it from making restitution in the strict 
sense. We are thus bound to make sat isfaction to 
G^i for the injury which our sins do Him; we cannot 
make Him restitution, nor did He suffer damage on 
account of our sins. A violation of commiit:itive 
justice alone imposes the obligation of making rest.itu- 
tion, for when cliarity or obedience or any of the other 
virtues is violated, there is indeed a consequent obliga- 
tioWof repenting for the sin, but there is no obligation 
of performing the omitted act of charity or obedience 
now. The obligation was urgent at the particular 
time and in the particular circumstances in which t he 
sin was committed. Now the need of relief which 
c^lcd for tlie act of charity, and the reason for tin; 
command which was disobeyed no longer exist, and 
jio there is no reason for supplying now for the omitted 
^ts. 

The grounds on wdiich restitution becomes obliga- 
tory are either the possession of something belonging 
to another, or the causing of unjust damage to the 
property or reput ation of another. ’'Fhese are called 
by divines the roots of restitution, for it is due on one 
of those two grounds if it is due at all. The moral 
obligations of one who finds himself in possc'ssion of 
another person\s property, and who on tliat account is 
bound to make restitution, will depiaid on wdiether 
he had possession of the property hitherto in good 
faith, or in bad faith, or in doubtfm faith. If hitherto 
hp thought in good faith that^the property was his 
own, and he now discovers that it belongs to someone 
else, it will be suflicient to restore the property itself 
to the owner, together with any fruits that still re- 
main. If while he was in good faith he consumed the 
fruits, or even the property itself yjerished, the pos- 
sessor will not be bound to make restitution for what 
no longer exists. If the possessor consumed wdiat he 
thought was his owm property, possession in good faith 
justiUed him in doing so; and if the property has per- 
ished or been lost, the owner must bear the loss. Hut 
if possession was begun in ]t)ad faith, the possessor 
must not only restore all that remains of the p^perty 
or of its fruits, but he must also compensal,e the owner 
for any loss or damage that the latter sufTered on ac- 
count of being deprived of his property. For the 
unjugt possessor must make compensation for ail* the 
damage that he|has caused the owner by unwarrant- 
ably retaining his property. If possession wa.-i begun 
in doubtful faith, inquiry as to title should first of all 
be made. In ^lis^'ay, or by the use of presumpt ions, 
^he doubt may often be settled. If it cannot thus be 
settled the common opinion of divines is that restitu- 
tion mua^e made to the doubtful owner of a portion 
of the •JJroperty corresponding to the probability of 
his right, while th^ po8sesso|^ may k#cp a portion 
corresponding to the probability of his title. A f6w 


recent theologians think that the possessor in such a 
case may ke<?p possession of the jiropcrty, provided 
that he is ready to hand it over to the true owner if 
and when tlic latter’s title is proved. If the doubt 
about the tit le arises subsc'ouontly to the begiiming of 
liossossion, inquiry should be made, and if the doubt 
cannot bo solved, the possessor may k(‘e[) the property, 
for in doubt the possessor lias the bettor claim. 
Fruits, .as a general rule, follow the property, on the 
principle: Arccfisorium sequitur prim'ipale. 

The deliberate causing of unjust damage to the 
property, reputation, or other st rict right s of annther 
imposes on him who does the damage the obligat ion 
of making restitution for it, as wc have seen. For, 
although in this case there is no possession of what 
belongs to another, st ill the wronged person hss not 
what in justice he should have, and that through the 
unjust action of him wdio did tlic damage. The latter 
therefore has unjustly taken away wdiat belonged to 
the former, and he must rejstore to him sonu'thing 
which is equivalent to the loss wdiich he has sutTered 
and which w'ill b.alance it, so that equality betwenm 
them may be restored, llow^cjvtjr, as a man is not in 
conscience responsible for damage w'hich he caused 
inadvc‘rtently and by accadent, the action which 
caused the damage must be voluntary, w'ith at least 
some confused foreknowledge of its jirobablc effects, 
in order that an obligation in conscience may arise 
to make compensation for the darns go caused. Even 
though in a particular case thc*re w’as no theologic.il 
fault of this kind, as it is (billed by divines, yet some- 
times if the amount of diligence w'jis not used w'hich 
the law requires in the case, the law imposes the obli- 
galion of making conq>ensiition to the injured party. 
There is then said to be juridical fault, and after the 
sentence of a competent authority has imposed the 
obligation of making compensation, it will f)e matter 
of conscience to obey the sentence. Hcsidcs bcang 
voluntary, the injurious action must be .against com- 
mutative justice in order tliat an obligation to make 
restitution may arise from it. If w^liilc exercising my 
own right, as by putting on tlio market a new^ p.atont 
rnachiiKi, I cause loss to others, I do not offend against 
justice, nor am I bound to make compensation for the 
I 0 S.S c.aused to others. Neitlier is one responsible 
for damag(3 to o1 liers of which he was the mere occa- 
.sion, not the cause. Thus if the arrival in a city of 
some great porson.agc causes a crowed to gather, and 
th(n-e is a crush, and an accident, by wdiich damage 
is done to persons and to property, the great personage 
is the occasion of the damage, not the cause; and he is 
not bound to make rest itution for it. 

The foregoing principles are applicable whenever 
a strict right of another has been violated. Not only 
when property rights, or reputation, have been in- 
jured, but w^hon sinritual rights to innocence, or true 
doctrine, or religious vocation, or any others of mind 
or body, intrin.sic to m.an’s nature or extrinsic, have 
been unjustly violated, restitution* as far as possible 
must be made. The efficacy of the confe.ssional in 
bringing abBut restitution of iiy-gott.cn property and 
the reparation of injuries of w'liatever sort is too 
w’^cll-known to need more than mention here. 

Aquinas, Snmma thcoloffirn, II-II, Q. Ixii (Parma, isri2); 
Luejo, De Jusfilia et Jure (I*aris, IS(iS); BALLKiuNi-PALMiKRr, 
Opus morale (Prato, 18‘J2); SlaI’ER, A Manual of Moral Thiidopy 
(New York, 1908). 

T. SLATKft. 

Restitution, Edict op. See Augsbttiig; Fkrdi- 
NAND II; Gekmany. 

Resurrection is the rising .again from tlic dead, 
the resumption of life. The Fourth Later.an Council 
teaches that all men, whether elect or rcprob.ate, 
“will rise ag.ain with their own bodies which they 
now bear about with them’' (cap. “Firmiter”). 
In the language of the creeds and professions of faith 
this return to life is called resurrection of the body 
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fyesurrectio camis, resurrccfio moriuorum, dviarofftt 
tQp vtKpwp) for a double reason: first, since the soul 
cannot die, it cannot be said to return to life; secondly, 
the heretical contention of llymeneus and Philetus 
that the' Scriptures denote bv resurrection not the 
return^to life of the body, but the rising of the 
soul from the death <jf sin to the life of grace, must 
be excluded. We shall first treat of the Resurrection 
of Jesus Christ and then of the General Resurrection 
of the Body. 

I. Resurrection of Jesus Christ. — The facit 
of Christas resurrection, the theories opposed to this 
fact, its characteristics, and the reasons for its im- 
portance must be considered in distinct paragraphs. 

A. TJw Fact of ChrUCs Resurrection , — The main 
sources which directly attest the fact of ChrisPs 
Resurrection arc the Four Gospels and the Epistles of 
St. Paul. Faster morning is so rich in iiieiJent, and 
80 crowded with interested persons, that its complete 
history presents a rather complicated tableau. 
It is not suqirising, tliereforc, that the partial ac- 
counts contained in each of the Four Gospels appear 
at first sight hard to harmonize. But whatever 
excgetic view as to the visit to tlie scpulc'hre by the 
pious women and the appearance of the angels 
we may defend, we cannot deny the Evangelists' 
agreement as to the fact that the risen Christ appeared 
to one or more persons. According to St. Matthew, 
He appeared to the holy women, and again on a 
mountain in Galileo; according to St. Mark, He was 
seen by Maiy Magdalen, by the two disciples at 
Emmaus, and by the Eleven before His Ascension 
into heaven; according to St. Luke, He walked 
with the disciples to Emmaus, appeared to Peter 
and to the assembled disciples in Jc'rusalem; ac- 
cording to St. John, Jesus appeared to Mary Mtigda- 
len, to the ten Apostles on Easter Sunday, to the 
Eleven a week later, and to the seven discriples at 
the Sea of Tiberias. St. Paul (I Cor., xv, 3-8) 
enumerates another series of apparitions of Jesus 
after His Resurrection; he was seen by Cephas, by 
the Eleven, by more than 500 brethren, many of 
whom were still alive at the time of the Apostle's 
writing, by James, by all the Apostles, and lastly 
by Paul himself. 

Here is an outline of a possible harmony of the 
Evangelists' account concerning the principal events 
of Easter Sunday: (1) The holy women carrying 
the spices previously prepared start out for the sepul- 
chre before dawn, and reach it after sunrise; they are 
anxious about the heavy stone, but know nothing 
of the official guard of the sepulchre (Matt., xxviii, 
1-3; Mark, xvi, 1-3; Luke, xxiv, 1; John, xx, 1). 
(2) The angel frightened the guards by his brightness, 
put them to flight, rolled away the stone, ynd seated 
nimself (not upon, adrov, but) above (iirdvuf 
aOroO) the stone (Matt., xxviii, 2-4). (3) Mary 

Magdalen, Mary the Mother of James, and Salome 
approach the s(jpulchre, and see the stone rolled 
back, whereupon Mary Magdalen immediately 
returns to inform the Apostles (Mark, 4; Luke, 
xxiv, 2; John, xx, '1-2). (4) Tlie other two holy 

women enter the sepulchre, find an angel seated in 
the vestibule, who snows them the empty sepulchre, 
announces the Resurrection, and cotnmis.sions them 
to tell the disciples and Peter that they shall see Jesus 
in Galilee (Matt., xxviii, 5-7; Mark, xvi, 5-7). 
(5) A second group of holy women, consisting of 
Joanna and her companions, arrive at the sepulchre, 
where they have probably agreed to meet the first 
group, enter the empty interior, and are admonished 
by two angels that Jesus has risen according to His 
prediction (Luke, xxiv, 10). (6) Not long after, 

Peter and John, who were notified by Mary Magda- 
len, arrive at the sepulchre and find the linen cloth 
in such a position as to exclude the supposition that 
the body was stolen; for they lay simply flat on the 


ground, shoiying that the sacred body had vanished 
out of them without touching them. When ^hn no- 
tices this he believes (John, xv, 3-10). (7; Mary 

Magdalen returns to the sepulchre, sees first two 
angels within, and then Jesus Himself (John, xx, 
11-16; Mark, xvi, 9). r (8) The two groups of pious 
women, who probably met on their return to the 
city, arc favoured with the sight of Christ arisen, 
who commissions them to tell His brethren that they 
will see Him in Galilee (Matt., xxviii, 8-10; Mark, 
xvi, 8). (9) The holy women relate their experiences 

to the Apostles, but find no belief (Mark, xvi, 10-11; 
Luke, xxiv, 9-11). (10) Jcsuyi appears to the dis- 

ciples at limrnaus, and they return to Jerusalem; 
the Apostles appear to waver between doubt and be- 
lief (Mark, xvi, 12-13; Luke, xxiv, 13-35). (11) 

Christ #!ppears to Peter, and therefore Peter and 
John firmly believe in the Resurrection (Luke, 
xxiv, 34; John, xx, 8). (12) After the return of the 

disciples from Emmaus, Jesus appears to all the 
Apostles excepting Thomas (Mark, xvi, 14; Luke, 
xxiv, 36-43; John, xx, 19-25). The harmony of 
the other apparitions of Christ after His Resur- 
rection presents no special diflicultios. 

Briefly, therefore, the fact of Christ's Resurrection 
is attested by more than 500 eyewitnesses^ whose 
experience, simplicity, and uprightness of life ren- 
dered them incapable of inventing such a fable, who 
lived at a time whim any attempt to deceive could 
have been easily discovered, who had nothing in 
this life to gain, but everything to lose by t^ir 
testimony, whose moral courage exhibited in fneir 
apostolic life can be explained only by their intimate 
conviction of the objective truth of their message. 
Again the fact of Christ’s Resurrection is attested by 
the eloc^ucnt silence of the Synagogue which harl done 
everything to prevent deception, whicli could have 
easily discovered deception, if there had been any, 
which opposed only sleeping witnesses to the tesv* 
mony of the Apostles, which did not punish the 
alleged carelessness of the official guard, and which 
couUl not answer the testimony of the Apostles except 
by threatening them “that they speak no more in 
this name to any man” (Acts, iv, 17). Finally, 
the thousands and millions, both Jews and Gentiles, 
who believed the testimony of the Apostles in spite 
of all the disadvantages following from such a belief, 
in short the origin of the Church, requires for its ex- 
planation the reality of Christ's Resurrection, for the 
rise of the Churck without the Resurrection would 
be a greater miracle t^an the Resurrection itself. 

B. Opposing Theories , — By what means can the 
evidence for Christ's Resurrection be overthrown? 
Three theories of explanation have been advanced, 
though the first two have hardly any adherents in 
our day. (1) There is the theory of those who assert 
that Christ did not really die upon the cross, that His 
supposed death was only a temporary swoon, and 
that His Resurrection was simply a return to con- 
sciousness. This was advocated by Paulus (“Ex- 
cgctisches Handbuch”, 1842, II, p. 929) and in a modi- 
fied form by Hase (“Gesch. Jesu”, §112), but it does 
not agree with the data furnished by the Gospels. 
The scourging and the crown of thorns, the carrying 
of the cross and the crucifixion, the three hours on 
the cross and the piercing of the Sufferer's side can- 
not have brought on a mere swoon. His real death 
is attested by the centurion and the soldiers, by the 
friends of Jesus and by bitterest enemies. His 
stay iff a scaled sepulchre for thirty-six hours, in an 
atmosphere poisoned by the exhalations of a hundred 
pounds of spices, would have of itself sufficed to cause 
death. Moreover, if Jesus had merely returned 
from a swoon, the feelings of Easter morning would 
have been those of sympathy rather thafi^toose of 
joy and triumph, the Apostles wQuld have been roused 
to. the duties ^of a siclf chamber rather than to apos- 
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tolic work, the life of the powerful wnderworkcr 
would have ended in ignoble solitude and inglorious 
obscurity, and His vaunted sinlcssnera would have 
changed into*His silent approval of a lie as the foun- 
dation stone of His Church. No wonder that later 
critics of the Resurrection, like Strauss, have heaped 
contenmt on the old theory of a swo*on. 

(2) rmpofiition Theory . — ^The disciples, it is said, 
stole the body of Jesus from the grave, and then 
proclaimed to men that their Lord had risen. This 
theory was anticipated by the Jews who “gave a 
great sum of money to the soldiers, saying: Say you. 
His disciples came by •night, and stole him away 
when we were, asleep” (Matt., xxviii, 12 sq.). The 
same was urged by Celsus (Orig., “Contra Cels.”, II, 
.'Se) with some difference of detail. But to assume 
that the Apostles with a burden of this kiftd upon 
their consciences could have preached a kingdom of 
truth and righteousness as the one great effort of 
their lives, and that for the sake of that kingdom 
they could have suffered even unto death, is to as- 
sume one of those moral impossibilities wluch may 
pass for a moment in the heat of controversy, but 
must be dismissed without delay in the hour of cool 
reflection. 

(3) ViMon Theory . — ^This theory as generally un- 

derstood by its advocates does not allow visions caused 
by a Divine intervention, but only such as are the 
product of human agencies. For if a Divine inter- 
vention be admitted, we may as well believe, as far 
as^inciplcs are concerned, that God raised Jesus 
from the dead. But where in the present instance arc 
the human agencies which might cause these visions? 
The idea of a resurrection from the grave was familiar 
to the disciples from their Jewish faith; they htwl also 
vague intimations in the prophecies of the Old Testa- 
m^t; finally, Jesus Himself had always associated 
His Resurrection with the predictions of His death. 
PaL the other hand, the disciples^ state of mind was one 
of great excitement; they treasured the memory of 
Christ with a fondness which made it almost impossible 
for them to believe that He was gone. In short, their 
whole mental condition was such as needed only the 
application of a spark to kindle the fiame. The spark 
was applied by Mary Magdalen, and the flame at once 
spread with the rapidity and force of a conflagration, 
what she believed that she had seen, others imme- 
diately believed that they must see. Their expecta- 
tions were fulfilled, and the conviction seized the mem- 
bers of the early Church that th# Lord had really 
risen from the dead. ^ 

Buch is the vision theory commonly defended by 
recent critics of the Resurrection. But however in- 
geniously it may be devised, it is quite impossible from 
an historical point of view, (a) It is incompatible 
with the state of mind of the Apostles; the theory 
presupposes faith and expectancy on the part of the 
Apostles, while in point of fact the disciples^ faith 
and expectancy followed their vision of the risen 
Christ, (b) It is inconsistent with the nature of 
Christ’s manifestations; they ought to have been con- 
nected with heavenly glory, or they should have con- 
tinued the former intimate relations of Jesus with His 
disciples, while actually and consistently they pre- 
sent^ Quite a new phase that could not have been 
expected, (c) It does not agree with the conditions 
of the early Christian community : after the first 
excitement of Easter Sunday, the disciples as a body 
are noted for their cool deliberation rather than the 
exalted enthusiasm of a community of visiofiaries. 
(d) It is incompatible with the length of time during 
which the apparitions lasted; visions such as the 
IJfitics suppose have never been known to last long, 
while some of Christ’s manifestations lasted a con- 
siderabl$tJi%riod. (e) It is not consistent with the fact 
that the manifestations were made to numbers at the 
same instant, (f) It does not^agree with the plaoe 


where most of the manif (Stations were made; vision- 
ary appearances would have been expected in Galilee, 
while most apparitions of Jesus occurred in Judea, 
(g) It is inconsistent with the fact that the visions 
came to a sudden end on the day of the Ascension. 

Kcim admits that enthusiasm, nervousneS. and 
mental excitement on the jiart of the disciples ao not 
supply a rational explanation of the facts as related 
in the Gospels. According to him, the visions were 
directly granted by God and the glorified Christ; 
they may even include a “corporeal appearance? ” for 
those who fear that without this they would lose all. 
But Keim’s theory satisfies neither the Church, since 
it abandons all the proofs of a bodily resurrection ()f 
Jesus, nor the enemies of the Church, since it admits 
many of the Church’s dogmas; nor again is it con- 
sistent with itself, since it grants God’s special inter- 
vention in proof of the Chuich’s faith, though it 
starts with the denial of the bodily Resurrection of 
Jesus, which is one of the principal objects of that 
faith. 

(4) Modernist View . — The Holy Office describes 
and condemns, in the thirty-sixth and thirty-seventh 
propositions of the Decree “Larnentabili”, the views 
advocated by a fourth class of opponents of the 
Resurrection. The former of these propositions reads : 
“The Re^surrcction of our Saviour is not properly a 
fact of the historical order, but a fact of the purely 
supernatural order neither proved nor provable, which 
Christian consciousness has little by little inferred 
from other facts.” This statement agrees with, and is 
further explained by the words of Loisy (“Autour d’un 
petit livre”, p. viii, 120-121, 169; “L’Evangile ct 
I’Eglise”, pp. 74-78; 120-121; 171). According to 
Loisy, firstly, the entrance into life immortal of one 
risen from the dead is not subject to observation; 
it is a supernatural, hyper-historical fact, not capable 
of historical proof. The proofs alleged for the Resur- 
rection of Jesus Clirist are inadequate; the empty 
sepulchre is only an indirect argument, while the 
apparitions of the risen Christ are open to suspicion 
on a priori grounds, being sensible impressions of a 
supernatural reality; and they are doubtful evidence 
from a critical point of view, on account of the dis- 
crepancies in the various Scriptural narratives, and 
the mixed character of the detail connected with the 
apparitions. Secondly, if one prescinds from the faith 
of the Apostles, the testimony of the New Testament 
does not furnish a certain argument for the fact of the 
Resurrection. This faith of the Apostles is concerned 
not so much with the Resurrection of Jesus Christ 
as with His immortal life; being based on the appari- 
tions, wliich are unsat isfactory evidence from an his- 
torical point of view, its force is appreciated only by 
faith itself; being a development of the idea of an 
immortal Messias, it is an evolution of Christian con- 
sciousness, though it is at the same time a corrective 
of the scandal of the Cross. The Holy Office rejects 
this view of the Resurrection whei# it condemns the 
thirty-seventh proposition in the Decree “ Lamcn- 
tabili”: “TSie fmth in the Resurrection of Christ 
pointed at the beginning not so nfuch to the fact of the 
Resurrection, as to the immortal life of Christ with 
God.” 

Besides the authoritative rejection of the foregoing 
view, we may submit the following three considera- 
tions which render it untenable: First, the contention 
that the Resurrection of Christ cannot be proved 
historically is not in accord with science. Science does 
not know enough about the limitations and t he prop- 
erties of a body raised from the dead to immortal 
life to warrant the assertion that such a body cannot 
be perceived by the senses; again, in the case of 
Christ, the empty sepulchre with all its concrete 
circumstances cannot be explained except by a mirac- 
ulous Divine intervention as supernatural in its ehar- 
acter as^the Resurrection of Jesus. Secondly, history 
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(resurrectio camis, resurrecfio mortuorum, dvdirroffis 
tQv v€Kpwp) for a double reason: first, since the soul 
cannot die, it cannot be said to return to life; secondly, 
the heretical contention of llyiiiencus and Philetus 
that the Scriptures denote by rosurroction not the 
rctiirn^to life of the body, but the rising of the 
soul from the death of sin to the life of grace, must 
be excluded. We shall first Innit of the Resurrection 
of Jesus Christ and then of the General Resurrection 
of the Body. 

I. Resuuuection of Jesus Christ. — The fact 
of Christ’s resurrection, the tlieories oj)posed to this 
fact, its characteristics, and the misoiis for its im- 
portance must be considcTod in distinct paragraphs. 

A. Tfie Fact of Christas liesuiTcclion. — ^'Jlie main 
sources which directly attest the fact of Christ’s 
Resurrection are the Four Gospels and tlie Epistles of 
St. Paul. Easter morning is so rich in incident, and 
80 crowded with interested persons, that its complete 
history presents a rather complicated tableau. 
It is not surprisiiig, therefore, that tlie partial ac- 
counts contained in each of the Four Gospels appear 
at first sight hard to harmonize. But whatever 
exegetic view as to the visit to the sepulclire by the 
pious women and the appearance of the angels 
we may defend, we cannot deny the Evangelists' 
agreement as to the fact that the risen Christ appeared 
to one or more persona. According to 8t. Matthew, 
He appeared to the holy women, and again on a 
mountain in Galilee; according to St. Mark, lie was 
seen by Mary Magdalen, by the two (lisciples at 
Emmaus, and by the Eleven before II is Ascension 
into heaven; according to St. Luke, He walked 
with the diaciijles to Emmaus, appeared to Peter 
and to the assembled disciples in Jerusalem; ac- 
cording to St. John, Jesus appeared to Mary Magda- 
len, to the ten Apostles on Easter Sunday, to the 
Eleven a week later, and to the seven disciples at 
the Sea of Tiberias. St. Paul (I Cor., xv, 3-8) 
enumerates another series of apparitions of Jesus 
after His Resurrection; he w:is seen by Cephas, by 
the Eleven, by more than 500 brethren, many of 
whom were still alive at the time of the Apostle’s 
writing, by James, by all the Apostles, and lastly 
by Paul himself. 

Here is an outline of a possible harmony of the 
Evangelists’ account concerning the principal events 
of Easter Sunday: (1) The holy women carrying 
the spices previously prepared start out for the sepul- 
chre before dawn, and reach it after sunrise; they are 
anxious about the heavy stone, but know nothing 
of the official guard of the sepulchre (Matt., xxviii, 
1-3; Mark, xvi, 1-3; Luke, xxiv, 1; John, xx, 1). 
(2) The angel frightened the guards by liis brightness, 

g ut them to flight, rolled away the stone, and seated 
imself (not upon, o^roO, but) above {fvdvta 
aitrov) the stone (Matt., xxviii, 2-4). (3) Mary 

Magdalen, Mary the Mother of James, and Salome 
approach the sepulchre, and sec the stone rolled 
back, whereupon Mary Magdalen immediately 
returns to inform the Apostles (Mark, xyi, 4; Luke, 
xxiv, 2; John, xx, 1-2). (4) The other two holy 

women enter the sepulchre, find an angel seated in 
the vestibule, who shows them the empty sepulchre, 
announces the Resiirrection, and commissions them 
to tell the disciples and Peter that they shall see Jesus 
in Galilee (Matt., xxviii, 5-7; Mark, xvi, 5-7). 
(5) A second group of holy women, consisting of 
Joanna and her companions, arrive at the sepulcnre, 
where they have probably agreed to meet the first 
poup, enter the empty interior, and are admonished 
by two angels that Jesus has risen according to His 

? rediction (Luke, xxiv, 10). (6) Not long after, 

'eter and John, who were notified by Mary Magda- 
len, arrive at the sepulchre and find the linen cloth 
in such a position as to exclude the supposition that 
the body was stolen; for they lay simply flat on the 
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ground, shoiying that the sacred body had vanished 
out of them without touching them. When ^hn no- 
tices this he believes (John, xv, 3-10). (Tj Mary 
Magdalen returns to the sepulchre, sees first two 
angels within, and then Jesus Himself (John, xx, 
11-10; Mark, xvi, 9). r (8) The two groups of pious 
women, who probably met on their return to the 
city, are favoured with the sight of Christ arisen, 
who commissions them to tell His brethren that they 
will see Him in Galilee (Matt., xxviii, 8-10; Mark, 
xvi, 8). (9) The holy women relate their experiences 

to the Apostles, but find no belief (Mark, xvi, 10-11; 
Luke, xxiv, 9-11). (10) Jexup appears to the dis- 

ciples at Emmaus, and they return to Jenisalem; 
the Apostles appear to waver between doubt and be- 
lief (Mark, xvi, 12-13; Luke, xxiv, 13-35). (11) 

Christ irppears to Peter, and therefore Peter and 
John firmly believe in the Resurrection (Luke, 
xxiv, 34; John, xx, S). (12) After the return of the 

disciples from Emmaus, Jesus appears to all the 
Apostles excepting Tliomas (Mark, xvi, 14; Luke, 
xxiv, 36-43; John, xx, 19-25). The harmony of 
the other apparitions of Christ after His Resur- 
re(;tion presents no special difficulties. 

Briefly, therefore, the fact of Christ’s Resurrection 
is attested by more than 500 eyewitnesses^ whose 
experience, simplicity, and uprightness of life ren- 
dered them incapable of inventing such a fable, who 
lived at a time when any attempt to deceive could 
have been easily discovered, who had nothing in 
this life to gain, but everything to lose by t^ir 
testimony, whose moral courage exhibited in their 
apostolic life can be explained only by their intimate 
conviction of the objective truth of their message. 
Again the fact of Christ’s Resurrection is attested by 
the clo(][ucnt silence of the Synagogue which had done 
everything to prevent deception, which could have 
easily discovered deception, if tliere had been any, 
which opposed only sleeping witnesses to the tesv* 
mony of the Apostles, which did not punish the 
alleged carelessness of the official guard, and which 
could not answer the testimony of the Apostles except 
by threatening them *Hhat they speak no more m 
this name to any man” (Acts, iv, 17). Finally, 
the thousands and millions, both Jews and Gentiles, 
who believed the testimony of the Apostles in spite 
of all the disadvantages following from such a belief, 
in short the origin of the Church, requires for its ex- 
planation the reality of Christ’s Resurrection, for the 
rise of the Churclr without tlie Resurrection would 
be a greater miracle tjian the Resurrection itself. 

B. Opposing Theories . — By what means can the 
evidence for Christ’s Resurrection be overthrown? 
Three theories of explanation have been advanced, 
though the first two have hardly any adherents in 
our day. (1) There is the theory of those who assert 
that Christ did not really die upon the cross, that His 
supposed death was only a temporary swoon, and 
that His Resurrection was simply a return to con- 
sciousness. This was advocated by Paulus (*‘Ex- 
egetisches Handbcich”, 1842, II, p. 929) and in a modi- 
fied form by Hase (“Gesch. Jesu”, §112), but it does 
not agree with the data furnished by the Gospels. 
The scourging and the crown of thorns, the carrying 
of the cross and the crucifixion, the three hours on 
the cross and the piercing of the Sufferer’s side can- 
not have brought on a mere swoon. His real death 
is attested by the centurion and the soldiers, by the 
friends of Jesus and by l\is bittercat enemies. His 
stay iif a sealed sepulchre ifor thirty-six hours, in an 
atmosphere poisoned by the exhalations of a hundred 
pounds of spices, would, have of itself s^afficed to cause 
death. Moreover, if Jesus had merely returned 
from a swoon, the feelings of Easter morning would 
have been those of sympathy rather thas^lmose of 
joy and triumph, the Apostles wquld have been roused 
to, the duties ^of a sicl^ chamber rather than to apos- 
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tolic work, the life of the powerful wnderworker 
would h&ve ended in ignoble solitude and inglorious 
obscurity, and His vaunted sinlessness would have 
changed into'His silent approval of a lie as the foun- 
dation stone of His Church. No wonder that later 
critics of the Resurrection, like Strauss, have heaped 
contempt on the old theory of a swo*on. 

(2) Imposition Theory . — The disciples, it is said, 
stole the body of Jesus from the grave, and then 
proclaimed to men that their Lord had risen. This 
theory was anticipated by the Jews who “gave a 
great sum of money to the soldiers, saying: Say you, 
His disciples came by •night, and stole him away 
when we were, asleep” (Matt., xxviii, 12 so.). The 
same was urged by Celsus (Orig., “Contra Cels.”, II, 
56) with some difference of detail. But to assume 
that the Apostles with a burden of this kifkl upon 
their consciences could have preached a kingdom of 
truth and righteousness as the one great effort of 
their lives, and that for the sake of that kingdom 
they could have suffered even unto death, is to as- 
sume one of those moral impossibilities which may 
pass for a moment in the heat of controversy, but 
must be dismissed without delay in the hour of cool 
reflection. 

(3) Vision Theory . — ^This theory as generally un- 
derstood by its advocates does not allow visions caused 
by a Divine intervention, but only such as are the 
product of human agencies. For if a Divine inter- 
vention be admitted, we may as well believe, as far 
as^^nciples are concerned, that God raised Jesus 
from the dead. But where in the present instance are 
the human agencies which might cause these visions? 
The idea of a resurrection from the grave was familiar 
to the disciples from their Jewish faith; they had also 
vague intimations in the prophecies of the Old Testa- 
m<&t; finally, Jesus Himself had always associated 
His Resurrection with the predictions of His death. 

the other hand, the disciples’ state of mind was one 
of great excitement; they treasured the memory of 
Christ with a fondness which made it almost impossible 
for them to believe that He was gone. In short, their 
whole mental condition was such as needed only the 
application of a spark to kindle the flame. The spark 
was applied bv Mary Magdalen, and the flame at once 
spread with the rapidity and force of a conflagration. 
What she believed that she had seen, others imme- 
diately believed that they must see. Their expecta- 
tions were fulfilled, and the conviction seized the mem- 
bers of the early Church that th# Ixird had really 
risen from the dead. , 

Such Ls the vision theory commonly defended by 
recent critics of the Resurrection. But however in- 
geniously it may be devised, it is quite impossible from 
an historical point of view, (a) It is incompatible 
with the state of mind of the Apostles; the theory 
presupposes faith and expectancy on the part of the 
Apostles, while in point of fact the disciples’ faith 
and expectancy followed their vision of the risen 
Christ, (b) It is inconsistent with the nature of 
Christ’s manifestations; they ought to have been con- 
nected with heavenly glory, or they should have con- 
tinued the former intimate relations of Jesus w’itfi His 
disciples, while actually and consistently they pre- 
sent^ Quite a new phase that could not have been 
expected, (c) It does not agree with the conditions 
of the early Christian community: after the fi.rst 
excitement of Easter Sunday, the disciples as a body 
are noted for thAr cool d^iberation rather than the 
exalted enthusiasm of a community of visioftaries. 
(d) It is incompatible with the length of time during 
which the apparit^ns lasted; visions such as the 
fritics suppose have never been known to last long, 
while some of Christ’s manifestations lasted a con- 
siderablft^^riod. (e) It is not consistent with the fact 
that the manifestations were made to numbers at the 
same instant, (f) It does not^agree with the plane 


where most of the manifAtations were made; vision- 
ary appearances would have been expected in Galilee, 
wnile most apparitions of Jesus occurred in Judea, 
(g) It is inconsistent with the fact that the visions 
came to a sudden end on the day of the Ascension. 

Keim admits that enthusiasm, nervousneas, and 
mental excitement on the part of the disciples do not 
supply a rational explanation of the facts as related 
in the Gospels. According to him, the visions were 
directly granted by God and the glorified Christ; 
they may even include a “corporeal appearance” for 
those who fear that without this they would lose all. 
But Keim’s theory satisfies neither the Churcli, since 
it abandons all the proofs of a bodily rcsur^(^ction of 
Jesus, nor the enemies of the Church, since it admits 
many of the Church’s dogmas; nor again is it con- 
sistent with itself, since it grants God’s special inter- 
vention in proof of the Church’s faith, though it 
starts with the denial of the bodily Resurrection of 
Jesus, which is one of the principal objects of that 
faith. 

(4) Modernist Fieu?.— The Holy Office describes 
and condemns, in the thirty-sixth and thirty-seventh 
propositions of the Decree “Lamentabili”, the views 
advocated by a fourth class of opponents of the 
Re.surrection. The former of these propositions roads : 
“The Resurrection of our Saviour is not properly a 
fact of the historical order, but a fact of the purely 
supernatural order neither pro veil nor provable, which 
Christian consciousness has little by little inferred 
from other facts.” This statement agrees with, and is 
further explained by the words of Loisy (“Autourd’un 
petit livre”, p. viii, 120-121, 169; “ L’Evaiigile et 
i’Eglisc”, pp. 74-78; 120-121; 171). According to 
Loisy, firstly, the entrance into life immortal of one 
risen from the dead is not subject to observation; 
it is a supernatural, hyper-historical fact, not capable 
of historical proof. The proofs alleged for the Resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ are inadequate; the empty 
sepulchre is only an indirect argument, w'hile the 
apparitions of the risen Christ are open to suspicion 
on a priori grounds, being sensible impressions of a 
supernatural reality; and they are doubtful evidence 
from a critical point of view, on account of the dis- 
crepancies in the various Scriptural narratives, and 
the mixed character of the detail connected with the 
apparitions. Secondly, if one prescinds from the faith 
of the Apostles, the testimony of tlie New Testament 
does not furnish a certain argument for the fact of the 
Resurrection. This faith of the Apostles is concerned 
not so much with the Resurrection of Jesus Christ 
as with His immortal life; being based on the appari- 
tions, which are unsatisfactory evidence from an his- 
toricjil point of view, its force is appreciated only by 
faith itself; being a dcvelojjinent of the idea of an 
immortal Messias, it is an evolution of Christian con- 
sciousness, though it is at the same time a corrective 
of the scandal of the Cross. The Holy Office rejects 
this view of the Resurrection whei# it condemns the 
thirty-seventh proposition in the Decree “ Lamen- 
tabili”: “TSie faith in the Resurrection of Christ 
pointed at the beginning not so nfuch to the fact of the 
Resurrection, as to the immortal life of Christ wdtli 
God.” 

Besides the authoritative rejection of the foregoing 
view, we may submit the following three considera- 
tions which render it untenable: First, the contention 
that the Resurrection of Christ cannot bo proved 
historically is not in accord with science. Scion(;e docs 
not know enough about the limitations and the prop- 
erties of a body raised from the dead to immortal 
life to warrant the assertion that such a body cannot 
be perceived by the senses; again, in the case of 
Christ, the empty sepulchre with all its concrete 
circumstances cannot be explained except by a mirac- 
ulous Divine intervention as supernatural in its char- 
acter as^the Resurrection of Jesus. Secondly, history 
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does not allow us to regard tlie belief in the Resurrec- 
tion as the result of a gradual evolution in Christian 
conseiousness. The apparitions were not a mere pro- 
jection of the disciples' Messianic hope and expecta- 
tion; (heir Messianic hope and expectations had to be 
revived by the apparitions. Again, the Apostles did 
not begin with preaching the immortal life of Christ 
with God, but they preached Christ's Resurrection 
from the very beginning, they insisted on it as a 
fundamental fact, and they described even some.of the 
details connected with this fact: Acts, ii, 24, 31; hi, 
15, 26; iv, 10: v, 30; x, 39-40; xiii, 30, 37; xvii, 
31-32; Rom., i, 4; iv, 25; vi, 4, 9; viii, 11, 34; x, 7; 
xiv, 9; I Cor., xv, 4, 13 sqq. : etc. Tliirdly, the denial 
of the historical certainty of Christ's Resurrection in- 
volves several historical blunders: it queslions the 
objective reality of the apparitions without any his- 
torical grounds for such a doubt; it denies the fact of 
the empty sepulchre in spite of solid historical evi- 
dence to the contrary; it questions even the fact of 
Christ's burial in Joseph’s sepulchre, though this fact 
is based on the clear and simply unimpeachable testi- 
mony of history (cf. Lepin, “Christologic. Com- 
mentairo des Propositions XXVII-XXXVIII du 
D^cret du Saint Office ‘Lamentabili’ ”, Paris, 1908). 

D. Character of Christ's Resurrection. — The Resur- 
rect ion of Christ has much in common with the general 
resurrection ; even the transformation of His body and 
of His bodily life is of the same kind as that which 
awaits the blessed in their resurrection. But the fol- 
lowing peculiarities must be noted: (1) Christ's Resur- 
rection is necessarily a glorious one; it implies not 
merely the reunion of body and soul, but also the 

lorification of the body. (2) Christ's body wiis to 
now no corruption, but rose again soon after death, 
when sufficient t ime had cla])sed to leave no doubt as 
to the reality of His death. (3) Christ was the first to 
rise unto life immortal; those raised before Him died 
again (Col., i, 18; I Cor., xv, 20). (4) As the Divine 
power which raised Christ from the grave was His 
own power, He rose from the dead by His own power 
(John, ii, 19; x, 17-18). (5) Since the Resurrection 
had been promised as the main proof of Christ's 
Divine mission, it hiis a greater dogmatic importance 
than any other fact. ^‘If Christ be not risen again, 
then is our preaching vain, and your faith is also 
vain” (I Cor., xv, 14). 

E. Iviportnnce of the Resurrection. — Besides being 

the fundamental argument for our Christian belief, 
the Resurrection is important for the following rea- 
sons: (1) It shows the justice of God who exalted 
Chri.st to a life of glory, as Christ had humbled Him- 
self unto death (Phil., ii, 8-9). (2) The Resurrection 

completed the mystery of our salvation and redemp- 
tion; by llis death Christ freed us fronl sin, and 
by His lle.surrection He restored to us the most im- 

S )rtant privileges lost by sin (Rom^ iv^ 25). (3) By 
is Resurrection we acknowledge Christ as the im- 
mortal God, the ilfficient and exemplary cause of our 
own resurrection (I Cor., xv, 21 ; Phil., iii, 20-21), and 
as the model and thq support of our ne\f life of grace 
(Rom., vi, 4-(); 9-11). * 

II. Genehal Resurrection. — “No doctrine of 
the Christian Faith”, says St. Augustine, “is so ve- 
hemently and so obstinately opposed as the doctrine 
of the resurrection of the flesh” (In Ps. Ixxxviii, sermo 
ii, n. 5). This opposition had begun long before the 
days of St. Augustine: “And certain philosophers of 
the Epicureans and of the Stoics”, the inspired writer 
tells us (Acts, xvii, 18, 32), “disputed with him [Paul] 

. . . and when they had heard of the resurrection of 
the dead, some indeed mocked, hut others said: We 
will hear thee again concerning this matter.” Among 
the opponents of the Resurrection we naturally find 
first all those who denied^ the immortality of the soul; 
secondly, all those who, like Plato, regarded the body 
as the prison of the soul and death as an escape from 


the bondage of matter; thirdly, the sects of the 
Gnostics and Manichasans who looked upon kll matter 
as evilj fourthly, the followers of thes^ latter sects, 
the Priscillianists, the Cathari^ and the Albigenses; 
fifthly, the Rationalists, Materialists, and Pantheists 
of later times. ^Against' all these we shall first estab- 
Ikh the dogma of the resurrection, and secondly con- 
sider the characteristics of the risen body. 

A. Dogma of the Resurrection. — The creeds and pro- 
fessions of faith and conciliar definitioills do not leave it 
doubtful that the resurrection of the body is a dogma 
or an article of faith. Wo may appeal, for instance, 
to the Apostles' Creed, th% *‘so-caIled Niccne and 
Athanasian Creeds, the Creed of the Eleventh Council 
of Toleclo, the Creed of Leo IX, subscribed by Bishop 
Peter ami still in use at the consecration of bishops, 
the profession of faith subscribed by Michael Pa^ 
ologus in the Second Council of Lyon^ the Creed of 
Pius IV, and the Decree of the Fourth Latcran Coun- 
cil (c. “Firmiter”) against the Albigenses. This 
article of faith is based on the belief of the Old Testa- 
ment, on the teaching of the New Testament, and on 
Christian tradition. 

(1) Old Testament. — The words of Martha and the 
history of the Machabces show the Jewish behef 
towards tlie end of the Jewish economy. “ I know ”, 
says Martha, “ that He shall rise again, in the resur- 
rection at the last day” (John, xi, 24). And the third 
of the Machabeo martyrs put forth his tongue and 
stretched out his hands, saying: “These I have from 
heaven, but for the laws of God I now despise tSl^ : 
because I hope to receive them again from him” 
(II Mach., xii, 11; cf. ix, 14). The Book of Daniel 
(xii, 2; cf. 12) inculcates the same belief: “Many 
of those that sleep in the dust of the earth, shall 
awake: some unto life everlasting, and others unto 
reproach, to see it always.” The word many 
must be understood in the light of its meaning in 
other piissages, e. g. Is., liii, 11-12; Matt., xx^l, 
28; Rom., v, 18-19. '^^rhough Ezcchiel's vision of 
the resurrection of the dry bones refers directly to 
the restoration of Israel, such a figure would be hardly 
mtelli^ible except by readers familiar with the belief 
in a literal resurrection (Kz., xxxvii). The Prophet 
Isaias foretells that the Lord of hosts “shall cast 
down death headlong for ever” (xxv, 8), and a little 
later he adds: “Thy dead men shall live, my slain 
shall rise again ... the earth sliall disclose her 
blood, and shall cover her slain no more” (xxvi, 
19-21). Finally,^ Job, bereft of all human comfort 
and reduced to the greatest desolation, is strengthened 
by the thought of the resurrection of his body: 
“I know that my Redeemer liveth, and in the last 
day I shall rise out of the earth. And I shall be 
clothed again with my skin, and in my flesh I shall 
see God. Whom I myself shall see, and my eyes 
shall behold, and not afiother; this hope is laid up 
in my bosom” (Job, xix, 25-27). The literal trans- 
lation of the Hebrew text differs somewhat from the 
foregoing quotation, but the hope of resurrection 
remains. 

(2) New Testament. — The resurrection of the 
dead was expressly taught by Christ (John, v, 28- 
29; vi, 39-40; xi, 25; Luke, xiv, 14) and defended 
against the unbelief of the Sadducees, whom He 
charged with ignorance of the power of God and of 
the Scriptures (Matt., xxii, 29; Luke, xx, 37). St. 
Paul places the general resurrection on the samO level 
of certainty with that of Chrises Resurrection: 
“If Christ be preached, that he rose again from the 
dead, how do some among you say that there is no 
resurrection of the dead? But iP^h^re be no resur- 
rection of the dead, then Christ is not risen agaitf. 
And if Christ be not risen again, then is our preadiing 
vain, and your faith is also vain” (I Cor., x^l2 sqq.). 
The Apostle ^preached the resurrection of the aead 
at one of the' fundamental doctrines of Christianity, 
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*t Athens, for instance (Acts, xvii, 1^, 31, 32), at 
Jerusalem (xxiii, .6), before Felix (xxiv, 15), bef 9 re 
Agrippa (xxvi, 8). He insists on the same doctrine 
in his Epistles (Rom., viii, 11; 1 Cor., vi, 14 j xv, 
12 sqq.; II Cor., iv, 14; 1 sqq.; Phil., iii, 21; 

I Thcss., iv, 12-16; II Tim., li, 11< Hcbr., vi, 2), 
and in this he agrees with the Apocalypse (xx, 12 

^^3) Tradition . — It is not surprising that the 
Tradition of the early Church agrees with the clear 
teaching of both the Old and New Testaments. We 
have already referred tq a number of crcetls and pro- 
fessions of faith which may be considered as part of 
the Church’s official expression of her faith. Here 
we have only to point out a number of patristic 
passages, in which the Fathers teach theo^loctrine 
of the general resurrection in more or less explicit 
terms. Bt. Clement of Rome, I Cor., xxv; St. Justin 
Martyr. *‘De resurrect.”, vii sqq.; Idem, “Dial. c. 
Tryph.’S Ixxx; Athenagoras, “De resur. earn.”, 
iii; Tatian, “Adv. Gnec.”, vi; St. Ircna3us, “Contra 
hscr.”, I, x; V, vi, 2; Tertullian, “Contra Marcion.”, 
V, ix; Idem, “De prajscript.”, xiii; Idem, “De 
resurrect, earn.”, I, xii, xv, Ixiii; Minucius Felix, 
“Octav.”, xxxiv; Origen, tom. XVII, in Matt., 
xxix; Idem, “De princip.”, praef., v; Idem, “In 
liv.”, V, 10; Ilippolytus, “Adv. Gra5c.” in P. G., 
X, 799; St. Cyril of Jerusalem, “Cat.”, XVIIL xv; 
St. Ephraem. “De resurrect, mort.”; St. Basil, 
“Ep. cclxxi’% 3; St. Epiphanius, “In ancor.”, 
Ixmii sq., xeix; St. Ambrose, “De excessu frat. sui 
Satyri”, II, Ixvii, cii; Idem, “In Ps. cxviii", serm. 
X, n. 18; Ps. Ambr., “De Trinit.”, xxiii, in P. L., 
XVII, 534; St. Jerome, “Ep. ad Paul” in IJll, 8; 
Rufinus, “In symbol.”, xliv sq.; St. Chrysostom 
(Bs. Chrysostom), “Fragm. in libr. Job” in P. G., 
LXIV, 619; St. Peter Ghrysologus, serm. 103, 118; 
ilApost. Constit.”, VII, xli; St. Augustine “En- 
”irid.”, 84; Idem, “De civit. Dei”, XX, xx; Theo- 
doret, “De provident.”, or. ix; “Hist, eccl.”, I, iii. 

The general resuiTection can hardly be proved from 
reason, though we may show its congruity. (a) As 
the soul has a natural propensity to the body, its 
perpetual separation' from the body would seem 
unnatural, (b) As the body is the partner of the 
soul’s crimes, and the companion of her virtues, the 
justice of God seems to demand that the body be 
the sharer in the soul’s punishment and reward, 
(c) As the soul separated from thg^body is naturally 
imperfect, the consummation ofits happiness, r^ 
p^ete with every good, seems 40 demand the resur- 
rection of the body. The first of these reasons ap- 
pears to be urged by Christ Himself in Matt., xxii, 
23; the second reminds one of the words of St. Paul, 
I Cor., XV, 19, and II Thess., i 4. Besides urging 
the foregoing arguments, the Fathers ap})eal also to 
certain analogies found in revelation and in nature 
itself, e. g. Jonas in the whale’s belly, the three chil- 
dren in the fiery furnace, Daniel in the lions’ den, 
the carrying away of Henoch and Julias, the raising 
of the dead, the blossoming of Aaron’s rod, the pres- 
ervation of the garments of the Israelites in the 
desert, the grain of seed dying and springing up%gain, 
the egij, the season of the year, the succession of day 
and night. Many pictures of early Christian art 
express these analogies (Kraus, “Encycl. Archaol.”, 
8. v^ Auferstehung; Northcote and Brownlow, 
“Roma Sottcrr|nca”). But in spite of the fore- 
going congruities, theolc%ians more generally in- 
cline to the opinion that in the state of pure nature 
there would h^vejbeen no resurrection of the body. 
_ B. Characteristics of the Risen Body . — All shall rise 
Hom the dead in their own, in their entire, and in 
immorta^odies; but the good shall rise to the res- 
urrection of life, the wicked to the resurrection of 
jud^ent. It woul(f destroy Jhe veryiid^a of resur- 
rection, if the dead were to rise in bodies not thdlr 


own. Again, the resurrection, like the creation, is 
to be numbered amongst the i)rinciiJiil works of God; 
hence, as at the creation all things came peilV*ct 
from the hand of God, so at the resurrection all 
things must be perfectly rc^stored by thtf same 
omnipotent hand. But thtiie is a diffiTencie betwecui 
the earthly and the risen body; for lju? risen bodii^s 
of both saints and sinners shall bo iiiv(*.st(xl v^itli 
immortality. This admirable reslurat ion of nature 
is the result of the glorious triumph of Christ over 
death as described in siweral texts of Saori'd Scri])- 
ture: Is., xxv, 8; Oscc, xiii, It; 1 Cor., xv, 26; 
Apoo., iij 4. But wliile the just shall enjoy an t'lulh sH 
felicity in the entirety of their reslon'd rm inbors, 
the wicked “shall seek death, and shall not hud it, 
shall desire to die, and death shall fly from them” 
(Apoc., ix, 6). 

Those three characteristics, identity, entirety, and 
immortality, will be common to the risen bodies of 
the just and the wicked. But the bodies of the saints 
shall be distinguisluMl by four transcendent (‘udow- 
ments, often ciilled qualities. The first is “inqinssi- 
bility”, which shall place them beyond the reach of 
pain and inconvenience. “It is sown”, says tlu;* 
Apostle, “in corruption, it shall rise in incorruption” 
(I Cor., xv, 42). The Sclioolmen call this quality 
impassibility, not incorruption, so as to mark it as 
a peculiarity of the glorified body; the boflii^s of the 
damned will be incorrupt ible indeed, but not inqias- 
sible; they shall be subject to heat and cold, and all 
manner of pain. The next quality is “brightness”, 
or “glory”, by which the bodies of the saints shall 
shine like the sun. “It is sown in dishonour,” says 
the Apostle, “it shall rise in glory” (I Cor., xv, 43; 
cf. Matt., xiii, 43; xvii, 2; Phil., iii, 21). All the 
bodkis of the saints shall be equally impassible, but 
they shall be endowed wdth difTerent dagrvvs of 
glory. According to St. Paul: “One is the glory of 
the sun, another the glory of the moon, another tho 
glory of the stars. For star dilTereth from star in 
glory” (I Cor., xv, 41-42). The third quality is that 
of “agility”, by which the body shall be freed from 
its slowness of motion, and endowed with the ca] la- 
bility of moving with the utmost facility and quick- 
ness whc'rever the soul pleases. The Apostle says: 
“It is sowm in weakness, it shall rise in power” (I 
Cor., XV, 43). The fourth quality is “subtility”, 
by which the body becomes subject to the absolute 
dominion of the soul. This is in ferred from the words 
of the Apostle: “It is sown a natural body, it shall 
rise a spiritual body” (I Cor., xv, 44). The body 
participates in tho soul’s more XJerfect and spiritual 
life to such an extent that it becomes itself like a 
spirit. W^c sec this quality exemplified in the fact 
that Christ passed through material objects. 

Not to mention the pertinent chaptcra in our current, apologetic 
and theological treatiHiiS, or the e.ornnient..iriea on the principal 
passages of SaenMi Scripture cited in the course of the article, 
we shall only indicate a number of monog»]nphs on the questions 
implied in tho dogmas of the Resurrection of Christ and of the 
nnral resurrection: Cellini, Gli ultiini rnpi del Teiramorfo e 
critica razio'^listica^ cioi Varmonia dei quntlro Erangeli {lioxuo, 
1900); Dentlep, D§e Auferalehung Chrixti nach den Hr,- 

rxchtendes NT. in Nu^bl and Rohr, Hihlischr Zeitfragen, I (Miin- 
stcr, 1908), 6; Kullmann, Dir Wacht am Grnhe Christi und dir. 
Leugner seiner Auferstehung (\Viir7burg, 1SS7); Schulte, Das 
Osterwunder in der neueren Thadagxr. in Theologie und Glnuhe 
(1909); Ladeuze, La risurrcciion du Christ devant hi critique 
ermtemvoraine; Mangenot, a scries of articles in Revue pratique 
d'npologHique (1908-9); Prat, Tm thMogie de S. Paul (Paris, 
1908), 185-94; Baxttz, Die Lehre ram Auferstehungsleihe (1877); 
.\TznEROER, i>ie ehristlichc Esrhafnlogie (1890); Wii.helm and 
Scannell, Manual of Cnthnlic Theology, T1 (Ijondon, 1898), 170, 
6.35 sqq.; Milligan, The Resurrection of Our Lord (London, 1884) ; 
Cox, The Resurrection (Ijondon, 1890); Williams, Our Lord*a 
Resurrection Qhondon, 1882); Wkstcott, The Gospel of the 
Resurrection (London, 1884); Plitmmer,’ I Corinthiayis, in the 
International Critical Commentary (New York, 1011), 328-87; 
Simpson, The Resurrection and Modern Thought (lK>ndon, 1911). 

A. J. Maas. 

Resurrection, Congregation of the, founded 
in Parii, 1836, by Bogdan Jafiski, Peter Semenenko 
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and Jerome Kajsiewicz, and approved by the Holy 
See, 1902. Bogdan Jadski, d. at Ciechanowieo, 
Poland, 1807, was sent by the Polish Administration 
to complete his studies at Paris, where ho lost the 
faith find joined the Saint-Simonists. He assisted 
the Polish exiles who fled to Paris after their insur- 
rection of 1830, and, gradually perceiving the fallacy 
of Saint-Simonism, he again embraced the Faith. 
Realizing that the great need of his countrymen was 
the Catholic Church, he ^\ith the poet Miekiewicz 
laboured zealously among the exiles, strengthening the 
weak and winning back the apostate. Among the 
latter were Peter Semcnenko and Jerome Kajsiewicz, 
who wished to enter the priesthood. When Jaiiski 
confided to them liis plan for a relimous community, 
they joined him, and Semenenko became the chief 
founder and organizer. 

Peter Semenenko, son of a schismatic father 
who abandoned the faith while at the Russian Court, 
and of a Protestant mother, was born in Russian 
Poland, 1814, baptized by a Catholic priest (probably 
for want of a schismatic) and so stnmgly desired to 
receive Holy Communion in the Catholic Church 
that he was secretly instructed by the Fathers of the 
Mission and when eleven received the Sacrament. 
For this he was harshly treated by his relatives. He 
graduated from the gymnasium at Koze, 1829, and 
entered the University of Vilna. Imperfectly 
grounded in religion, and left without spiritual 
guidance^ he finally lost his faith and became an 
avowed infidel. He joined the Polish Insurrection 
and after the defeat of the insurgents sought refuge 
in Paris, where in both Polish and French he agitated 
against every legitimate authority by speech and 
writing. An order for his arrest was issued, but 
before its execution Semenenko, through the salu- 
tary influence of Jaflski, had renounced his revolu- 
tionary principles, and the warrant was withdrawn. 

Jerome Kajsiewicz^ born at Slowiki, Poland, 1812, 
entered the gymnasium, 1827, and the University 
of Cracow, 1829, and soon joined the Polish Insur- 
rection. He had ceased to practice his faith through 
godless education and perverse companionship. In 
an engagement with the Russians he was surrounded 
by the enemy’s forces and seriously wounded. Before 
losing consciousness he promised, if freed from this 
imminent danger, to consecrate himself to the service 
of God for life. In a semi-conscious condition he 
was brought into the Russian camp and thrown on 
the snow with other prisoners. Rescued by a Polish 
detachment, he was placed in a hospital and, when 
he had sufficiently recovered his strength, journeyed 
to France, where he joined the Carbonari at Be- 
san^^on. He soon saw the impiety of the secret 
societies with which he was associated, and with- 
drew from them. At Paris he met Miekiewicz, 
Jaflski, and Semenenko, through whose influence he 
returned to the QJhurch. 

Under the direction of Jaflski a religious commu- 
nity was formed by Semenenko, Kajsiewicz, and two 
other associates at Paris in 1836. t Semenenko and 
Kajsiewicz continued their studies and were prefects 
of discipline at the College of St. Stanislaus. They 
subsequently adopted the disciplinaiy system of that 
institution. They went to Rome (1837) intending 
to complete their theological studies at the Prop- 
aganda, where Count Zamojaiski had obtained from 
Gregory XVI several free scholarships for Polish 
students, but, being Russian exiles without pass- 
ports and other nece.ssary papers, they were not 
admitted. Father. Suszynski, S.J., collected a small 
sum of money for them and they lived for a month 
on twenty cents a day. Admitted as prefects in an 
orphan asylum, they were enabled to continue their 
studies for the priesthood and upon the arrival of 
two other companions (1838) lecl a community life 
of extreme poverty, having no personal Income. 


Jaflski, who bad continued his ai)Ostolic work ij^ Paris, 
came to Rome in 1840 and being in delicate health, 
worn out with labours, privations and hardships, 
died after six months. He had remained a layman. 

When ready for Holy orders, Semenenko and Kaj- 
siewicz were accused of being political agents and 
were denied ordination. Unwilling to join the Dio- 
cese of Rome to procure their “titulus ordinatidhis”, 
as this would preclude the formation of their new 
Congregation, they were assisted by Count Mont- 
alcmbort, who prevailed on the Archbishop of Paris 
to confer Holy orders on theKi but exempt them from 
service in his diocese. 

On Holy Saturday, 1842, Semenenko was unan- 
imously chosen Superior and on Easter Sunday 
celebrakrd Mass in the Catacombs of Saint Sebas- 
tian, where, at the suggestion of Cardinal Micara, 
he and his six companions made their vows for five 
yca.T8, The name “Congregation of the Resurrec- 
tion of Our Lord Jesus Christ” was suggested by the 
feast of the day. Their intention was to live accord- 
ing to the rule of some religious order already ap- 
proved by the Church; but during an audience on 
28 December, 1847, Pius IX advised them to for- 
mulate entirely new constitutions, as he knew 
of no religious rule suitable to their special aim. 
These were compiled by Father Semenenko and ap- 
proved by the Holy See in 1902. 

The habit adopted is that of the secular clergy with 
the addition of a black woollen girdle. No sp^pi^l 
mortifications are prescribed, save a fast on ^the 
vigils of the feasts of the Immaculate Conception. 
Seven Dolours, and Assumption of the Blessea 
Virgin Mary. A postulate of six months is followed 
by a novitiate of one year; at the end of the third 
year of an alurnnate of six years* duration, clcrie:al 
students are admitted to perpetual vows, while lay 
brothers take their final vows six years after tt* 
novitiate. The members of this congregation may 
belong to the Latin or the Greek Rite. The mother- 
house is at Romo, where reside the superior-general 
and his council. The superior-general, his council, 
and the procurator-general are elected by the General 
Chapter for a term of six years. These officials, 
the ex-superiors general, and two delegates, chosen 
by the Fathers of certain districts denned for this 
purpose, constitute the Chapter. Superiors, ap- 
pointed by the general and his council for a term of 
three years, and IJip general may hold office for two 
consecutive terms; a third term requires a dispen- 
sation from^ the Iloljf See. Canonically established 
houses consist of at least six priests; missions where 
less than six reside are held by the papal indult 
and are subject to some house. The Congregation 
devotes itself to work in parishes and missions, held 
by them under the same conditions as by the secular 
clergy, and to the education of youth in colleges and 
seminaries. Both Fathers Semenenko and Kaj- 
siewicz died as superiors general; the former in 
Paris, 1886; the.latter in Rome, 1873. 

Heimbuchbr, Die Orden u. Kongreg, der kathol. Kirehe, III 
(Paderborn, 1908), 351. J. SCHWEITZBR. 

9 

Retable. See Ai^'ar, sub-title Altar-Scrbbn. 

Rethel, Alfred, b. at Aachen, 1816; d. at 
Diisseldorf, 1859. He combined in a brilliant and 
forcible manner the idealism of the Romanticfi and 
Italians, the realism of Durer , a sei]^ of the monu- 
mental and strict adhcreiTce to nature. He might 
have been the greatest of German painters, but 
ill health crippled his energy. Jte^ommended to 
Schadow by his teacher Bastine, his first oil-painW. 
ing was exhibited at Diisseldorf in 1832; it repre- 
sents St. Boniface, as do two other largcc^nvasees 
and several sketches, which recall the realisti^jTpower- 
ful style of Lessing, i The sketches of the “ Battle 
ofSempach” and the “Death of Arnold von Winkel- 
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ried” ^betray the influence of Comeflus. The de- 
velopment of his sense of colour and expressive dra- 
matic spiritpbelong to his period of attachment to Veit 
(1836). The “Reconciliation of Emperor Otto I 
with his brother Henry “ and “The Monk at the 
Coffin of Henry IV” are important works. In the 
“Nemesis pursuing a Murderer” 
is already crystallized the darker 
mood, which .clouded the later 
life of the painter. For the 
Kaisersaal in Frankfort he 
painted four characteristic pic- 
tures of monarchs. With great 
admiration he studied the glow- 
ing colouring of Titian in strong 
contrast to the pale art of the 
Nazarene. After this many-sided 
training follow his ripest works: 

“Hannibars Mjirch” powerfully 
depicts in six pictures the cross- 
ing of the Alps; in the “Frescoes 
from the Life of Cha^le^nagn(^”, 
in the Rathaus at Aachen (see 
iljustration in CHAiiLEMAaNB), 
the composition and colouring 
are both restrained and effec- 
tive; his assistant Kehren com- 
pleted the scries with four greatly 
inferior xnctures; the “Death 
D^ce” depicts the horror of 
tn? Revolution of 1848. His 
superhuman strivings after the ideal were little appre- 
ciated by his townsmen and contemporaries. A soft- 
ening of the brain afflicted him during his last years. 

Veit, Alfred Rethel , eine charakierUtik (Weimar, 1892); Schmid, 
Ijeihd (Bielefeld, 1898). 



Aij^eo Rethel 

Portrait Study in oils, the Museum. Aachen 


in various places in England, France, and Belgium. 
In 1820 two sisters from Quimper opened a house at 
Redon (Ille-et-Vilainc), which e virtually became the 
cradle of the Retreat of Angers. Meantime the 
mother-house at Quimper in 1808 opened a Ilouse at 
Quimpcrld; in 1820 one at Lesneven (Finistiire) ; 

in 1847 one at PontchAteau 
(Tjoiro-Inf6ri(‘ure), and in 1858 
one at Brest (Finistcrc) . The fol- 
lowing convents were founded by 
the Retreat of Angers: in 1820, 
Redon; in 1844, Saiimur (Maine- 
ct- Loire); in 1857, a second 
house at Ang(‘rs calh^l I’Oratoirc, 
and in 1893 one at Fontenay- 
sous-Bois (Seine). In 1880 the 
sisters went to England and the 
flourishing convent at Clapham 
Park was founded from Angers. 
In 1882 a convent was opened at 
Burnham, in Somersetshire, from 
Quimper, and after the union 
of Quimper and Angers (1897), 
anotlier convenf, was opened at 
Weston-super-Mare, Somerset, 
and in 1904, one at Clevedon. 
In 1898 a house at Mentone was 
opened, and in 1899 a large 
educational establishment at 
Brussels. The institute and its 
constitutions w'crc approved 
definitively by the Holy See in 1910. 

Francesca M. Steele. 


^ Retreat, Congreoation 
"Christian Retreat, 
Congregation of. 

Retreat, Houses 
op Correctional. 

See Prisons, Eccle- 
siastical. 

Retreat of the 
Sacred Heart, Con- 
gregation of the 
(Dames de la Re- 
traite) . — Originally 
funded in 1678 un- 
der the name of the 
Institute of Retreat, 
at Quimper, in Brit- 
tany, by Mademoi- 
selle Claude-Th6rc)se 
de Kerm^no under 
the direction of the 
Jesuit Fathqr Huby. 

The holy foundress 


G. Gietmann. 
Christian. See 


Retreats.-^If we call a retreat a series of days 
passed in solitude and consecrated to practices of 
asceticism, in particular to prayer and penance, it is 
as old as Christianity. Without referring to the cus- 
toms of the Prophets 
of the Old Testament, 
the forfy days which 
Jesus Christ passed 
in the desert after His 
baptism is an ex- 
ample which has 
found many imita- 
tors in all ages of 
the Church. From 
this imitation sprang 
the eremitical life and 
the institution of the 
cenobites. The reli- 
gious who sought the 
solitude of the des- 
erts or the monas- 
teries, or in general 
those wishing to lead 
Sj contemplative life 

„ ^ . T, withdrew from the 

From the Death Dance Series by Ai.fred Rethel 

more readify to slraw nearer to God and apply them- 
selves to exercises of Christian perfection. The 
“Forma cleri” of Tronson, t. IV, gives numerous 
texts of the Fathers and eeclesiastical writers, rec- 
ommending a retreat for at least a few days. Ac- 
cording to St. Francis de Sales (Treatise on the 
Love of God, XTT, chap, vii), the practice of the 



having made a retreat in a convent which accommo- 
dated ladies who desired to retire from the w^cjld and 
follow the exercises of St. Ignatius, conceived the idea 
of founding a similar convent at Quimper. Later the 
sisters took the name of the Dames de la rotraito. 

During the French Revolution they were dispensed 

for Refusing to .take the oath of allegiance. On 17 , , . . 

July, 1794, ond of their number. Mademoiselle Vic- retreat was specially restored, by St.; Ignatius Loyola, 
toire de St-Luc, sufferoa martyrdom for her devo- We may say indeed that in his “Spirihial Exercises” 

TT L I TT T 1 I • 1 Xl-- .... . ?_ 


tion to the Sacred Heart by the guillotine. Her 
glorious deat|} caused the institute to flourish, the 
. ^irfnembers consecrated themselves to the Sacred Heart, 
and in 1805 bccan again the work of providing re- 
treats seculars, interrupted in 1791. The re- 
ligious* And adminisy-ativc authorities in France then 
required the sistersxo add ths educatibn of youtl^to 
their other work, and they now have large schools 


St. Ignatius has combined the methods of reforming 
one^s life and seeking the will of God in .^litudc. The 
Society of Jesus was the first active religious order in 
w'hich the practice of the retreat became obligatory 
by rule. St. Francis of Assisi and his first com- 
panions occasionally retired to hermitages where they 
gave themselves up to prayer and mortification. St. 
Ignaties prescribed for his religious the exercises of 
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thirty days as an indispensable experience before 
admission to the vows. The custom was introduced 
later of repeating this thirty days* retreat during a 
month of the third probation, and the usage was 
established little by little of renewing it in im abridged 
fonn each year during eight days. This custom ob- 
tained the force of law by decree of the Sixth General 
Congregation, held in 1608, besides being imitated in 
other religious orders, and encouraged by a Bull of 
Pope Paul V, 1606. 

The Society of Jesus did not reserve these exercises 
for its own exclusive use, but gave them to commun- 
ities and individuals. Blessed Peter Faber in his 
“Memoriale** testifies to having given them to the 
grandees of Spain, Italy, and Germany, and used 
them in restoring hundreds of convents to their first 
fervour. A letter of St. Ignatius (3 Feb., 1554) rec- 
ommends giving the exercises publicly in the churches. 
In addition, the houses of the Society often contained 
rooms for priests or laymen desirous of performing 
the exercises privatclJ^ Ignatius, having sanctioned 
this custom during his lifetime, one of his successors, 
Aquaviva, exliorted the provincials to its maintenance 
in 1599. In studying the spread of this practice wc 
must not negU^ct the influence of St. Charles Borro- 
in(>o. The cardinal and the Jesuits co-operated in 
order to promote this sort of apostolate. A fervent 
admirer and disciple of the “Spiritual Exorcises”, St. 
Charles introduced them as a regular practice among 
the secular clergy by retreats for seminarians and can- 
didates for ordination. Ho built at Milan an asceter-- 
iunij or house solely destined to receive those making 
retreats, whose direction he confided to the Oblates. 
The zeal of St. Charles was effectual in encouraging 
the sons of St. Ignatius to adopt definitively the 
annual retreat, and to organize outside collective re- 
treats of priests and laymen. 

Two other saints furthered the practice. St. Francis 
de Sales, w^hosc veneration for the Archbishop of 
Milan and his works is well known, made the retreat, 
praised it, and made it familiar to the Order of the 
Visitation, of whi(;h he was the founder (Const.XLVI). 
Then came St. Vincent de Paul, chosen by St. Francis 
de Sales to be the spiritual father of the Visitation in 
Paris. He was the organizer of ecclesiastical retreats 
in France, the plan of which had been alreiuly pro- 
posed in 1625, at tlie assembly of the clergy, Ijy a curd 
of Normandy, Charles Dodefroy, in a small work, 
entitled “Le college dos saints exercises”. St. 
Vincent de Paul established retreats for candidates for 
ordination first at Beauvais (1628), afterwards at 
Paris (1631). They took place six times a year under 
his direction at the Collcige des Bons-Enfants, Soon 
other clerics than those of the Diocese of Paris were 
admitted; and when Saint-Lazarc had been acquired 
(1634) this house wjis opened indiscriminately as a 
retreat for clergy, nobility, and people. In St. Vin- 
centes time about 20,000 persons made retreats there. 
M. de Bd»rullc, foutider of the Oratory, and M. Olier, 
founder of Saint-Sulpice, seconded this movement of 
reform and sanctifica/ion. From tlje rnfildle of the 
seventeenth century, the synodal statutes prescribed 
that the clergy should make a retreat from time to 
time. Sometimes it was made obligatory for those 
who obtained benefices with the cure of souls. In a 
word, the retreat was thenceforth an established cus- 
tom of pious ecclesiastics. In 1663 M. de Kerlivio, 
who knew the excellent results obtained at Saint- 
Lazare, founded a house of retreat for men at Vannes 
in Brittany, with the co-operation of P. Huby, S.J. 
This institution has a special iinportance in the history 
of retreats, because the regulations of Vannes generally 
guided the directors of other houses which the Jesuits 
established. These were at Quimi)er , Uennes, N antes, 
Rouen, Paris, Dijon, Nancy, and soon in most of the 
large cities of France. Often, besides the house of 
retreat for men, one would be erected for wome^: as at 


Vannes, thaiiks to the Venerable Cathqnne de 
Francheville, at Rennes, at Quimper, at Paris, Nantes, 
etc. With a view to organizing and facilitating re- 
treats for women, there were formed, particularly in 
Brittany, congregations, of Ladies of the Retreat 
which arc still iik existence. 

France wtis not alone in having houses of exercises. 
They were established in Germany at Munich<%nd 
Prague; in Spain, at Barcelona and Gejona; in Italy, 
at Rome, Perugia, Ancona, and Milan; in Sicily, at 
Palermo, Alcamo, Mazzara, Tcrminr, Messina, etc.: 
in Poland, at Vilna; in Mexigp^at Mexico City and 
Pueblo. The enumeration is necessarily incomplete; 
it should include missionary countries, (Canada, Chile, 
China, etc. Nor were Jesuits the only ones to busy 
thcmselvg^ with retreats: Franciscans, Benedictines, 
Lazarists, Eudists, Orat-orians, Passionista, Redemp- 
torists, and others vied with them in zeal. But the 
suppression of the Society struc^k.a fatal blow at the 
work in many a country. In Brittany, the classic 
land of retreats, various religious, and principtdly 
prie^sts, continued this ministry of the Jesuits. In 
Franchc-Comt6 .a saintly c?/re, the Venerable Antoine 
Receveur, organized the Congregation of Christian 
Retreat to secure for men and women the benefits ^f 
spiritual exercises. In Italy, the Venerable Bruno 
Lanteri instituted a society of priests, the Oblates of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary, who were occupied only 
with retreats. 8t. Alphonsus Liguori, who from his 
youth had followed the extTcises among the Jesuit 
or among the I^azarists, could not negl(?ct this m^ms 
of apostleship. He adoptetl it as one of his own prac- 
tices and prescribcid it for the Congregation of the 
Most Holy Redeemer. Thus the Redemptorist-s kept 
up the custom of retreats in the Khigdoms of Naples 
and Sicily during the 8(;cond half of the cightcentjti 
century. In Argentina and Paraguay the retreats 
continued, thanks to the extraordinary initiative givem 
by Maria-.\ntonia de San Jose de La Paz (1 730-1799 jT • 
Aided by several priests and various religious orders, 
she succeeded in having the ex(*rcises performed by 
nearly 100,000 persons. 

Annual ecclesifistical retreats began as a general 
thing in France and other countries in 1815. Numer- 
ous promoters of these retreats came from the ranks 
of the secular clergy as well as from the regular orders. 

A large number of directors arc annually engaged in 
giving retreats to the religious communities. Several 
institutions perform the complete exercises of twenty 
to thirty days. BTft there were not only priestly or 
conventual retreats; they were made by the faithful, 
grouped in parishes or in congregations, brotherhoods, 
third orders, et^. Thus retreats are conducted for 
employees, working-men, teachers, conscripts, deaf- 
mutes, etc. Wc may also mention retreats at the 
close of a course of study^ established in the College 
of St. Acheul at Amiens in 1825, and which, spreading 
by degrees, led to the organization of retreats among 
tlie alumnij a custom that has become quite geiy/.;ral. 
There has been no lack of co-operation in this great 
work of regeneratfon: bishops tlircw open their semi- 
naries to the laity, the Christian nobility lent their 
ch^teafix; the religious ordcra — E jncdictines, Cister- 
cians, Carthusians, Dominicans, Franciscans, Lazar- 
istes, Eudists, Redemptorists, Passionists, the Society 
of Mary\ Brothers of St. Vincent de Paul, and Brothers 
of the Christian Schools, all encouraged the retreat, 
either by providing suitable places fo]| the purpoSe, or 
by furnishing directors. The Jesuits alone possessed 
twelve houses of exercises on French territory before 
1901 ; they now have seven in Beldum and others in 
Spain, Austria, Italy, Holland, Engfandj Canada^ 
United States, Colombia, Chile, and various other 
countries of America, North and South. '&ey have 
established houses in Australia, China, IndiS^^Ccylon, 
and Madagasq^r. Bei^ides the Breton congregations 
already spoken of, new societies especially devoted to 
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retreats for women have been formed, «such as Notre 
Dame^dli Cenacle, and Marie Reparatrice. 

Retreats for laymen have spread greatly throughout 
the Catholib world during the last twenty-five years. 
A French Jesuit, Pere Henry, was the pioneer in this 
great rcJt^ival. In 1882 he gave himself to the task of 
mstituting retreats for working-meiT, and it was not 
lonff before houses devoted to this i^urpose were 
founiled all over P^urope. During 1908, in Belgium 
alone 243 retreats were given, attended by 10,253 
cxcrcitants, and since 1890 in that country at least 
100,000 of the fibouring classes and about 25, (KK) pro- 
fessional and busin'is.i men have made retreats. 

^ France, Germany, and Holland and oth(^r European 
States have also extended the work with gratifying 
results. In one house in F'rance, Notre Dame du 
Haut-Mont, more than 30,500 men have^^ade the 
retreat within the last twenty-five years. England 
and Ireland have taken up the movement, and are at 
present cngagiMl wdth retr<‘at organizations, as also is 
Canada. In the UnitcMi States a generous response 
hsis been given to the movenuint, and a house of re- 
treat has been founded (1911) on Staten Island, New 
York City. 

The prin(;ii)al r(^ason of the success of th(\se retreats, 
called cloistered to distinguish them from the parochial 
retreats open to all, is their very necessity. In the 
fever and agil-ation of modern life, the need of medita- 
tion and spiritual repose impresses itself on Chri.stian 
souls who desire* to reflect on their eternal destiny, 
Ci|il direct their life in this world towards God. 

Paul Dbbuchy. 

Retz, jEAN-FKANgois-PAUL-GoNDi, Cardinal db, 
ARCHULSjrop OF Paris, b. at the Chateau of Mont- 
mirail, Oct., 1011; d. in Paris, 21 Aug., 1079. His 
father, becoming a widower, entered the Oratory, 
ami wjus for a time (1043) the director of Anne of 
Austria. Retz was destined for the Church, al- 
though, as lie himself declares, ho ‘Hiad neither the 
taste nor tlie <lisposition for it”; his preceptor ^vjis 8t. 
Vincent de Paul, llis youth was stormy, not cxcnnpt 
from gallantries. However, he acquired a soli<l educa- 
tion, learned seven languages, studied sa(!re(l and pro- 
fane literature and from reading Plutarch and Sallust 
developed a wild taste for republican inaxirus, and 
for the role of conspirator. This taste reveals itself 
when at the age of eighteen years he wrote a book on 
the conspiracy of Fieschi. He imitated an Italian 
author named Mascardi, but wtie Mascardi blamed 
the conspiracy, the young Rot^ approved of it. From 
^938 to 1641 no took a cert ain part in the plots of the 
Count de Soissoiis against Richelieu; later, after the 
Count had been killed at Hie battk; of I^a Mar fee 
(6 July, 1641), Retz devoted himself definitively to 
an ecclesiastical career. Louis XIII on his death- 
bed named him coadjutor to his uncle, Gondi, 
Archbishop of Paris; on 31 Jan., 1644, Retz was con- 
secrated at Notre Dame, receiving the title of Arch- 
bisBi^ of C>grinth. He soon became popular in Paris 
by his sermons, and by his mannQr of reforming the 
priests of the diocese. This popularity brought upon 
him the hostility j)f Mazarin, especially as,^n 1649 
he threw himself into the movement of the so-called 
Fronde against this minister. He knew how to stir 
up the peasantry against the cardinal, the Parlement, 
and the Duke of Orleans. But he hated Condo, the heacl 
of tke Fronde »rinees, ns much as he hated Mazarin, 
and when the Irincc do CJpnd6 openly revolted against 
the king, Retz attached nimsclf to the Court party. 

On 21 Sept., 1651, 1.iOuis XIV informed him that 
Innocent X h«id made him cardinal. From that time 

’•Retz promised fidelity to the royal family, and kijjit 
his promise, still continuing however in his opposition 
to MaziHrin. Mazarin, wishing to exile him from 
Court^ nominated him as “Director of French AtT.airs 
at Rome”. This Retz refused, and, According tc^an 


expression of Bossuot, continued to threaten with 
severe and intrepid mien the victorious favourite”. 
At the instigation of Mazarin, Louis XIV (16 Dec., 
1652) signed an ordt^r of arrest against Retz. The 
latter surrendered himself, and was im]>risoned at 
Vincennes. His uncle having died on 21^ March, 
16.51, Retz, though a prisoiier, took ])ossession of the 
Archicpiscopal of Paris by jiowia* of attorney. 
He soon resigned it in exchange for some abbeys, and 
wiis transferred to the Chriteau of Nantes, pending the 
acceptance by Innocent X of his abdication. He 
esca])cd, sailed for Spain, then went to Ronu*, where 
Innocent X wished him to retain the Arcdfliishoiiric 
of Paris. A fugitive in a strange lain], he them re- 
mained as archbishop at Rome, W’h(‘n(!e he directed 
the clergy of Paris, in spite of Mazarin, by a number 
of letters w’hich 
Mazarin caused to 
be burned siicctis- 
sively by t he pub- 
lic executioner. He 
played a decisive 
nMe in the con- 
clave which elected 
Alexander VII in 
1655. His influ- 
ence at Roineop- 
o s c d t h .a t of 
Lionne,th(*aiiiba.s- 
sador of France. 

Stiized by the.* spirit 
of i)olitical in- 
trigues, we find 
him from 1658 to 
1661 travelling in 
Germany, and llol- 
lan<i, and interest- 
ing hirn.solf in the 
restorat.ion of the 
Stuarts. The con- 
t(‘.st botw(Hai R(M:z 
and Mazarin (sid- 
ed only with the death of the cardinal; and as I<ouis 
XIV, (tven aftt*r Mazarin’s <leath, did not wish R(Hz 
to return to l*aris as .andibishoj), Ri^tz finally re- 
signed his see in 1662, receiving as compensation the 
Abbc^y of St. Denis, w hose revenue of 120,000 livres 
was double that- of t he archbishopri(\ Ho established 
himself at the Chriteau of Conimcrcy. 

More than once he played an active part in the 
quarrels between Louis XIV and Rome. It was he 
who, during the conflict b(^twT;on Louis XIV and 
Alexander VH regarding the reservation of the Host, 
advistal Ix)uis XIV to seize Avignon. In 1665 andl 
1666 he owas connectixl wit h the difiicultics resulting 
from the Bulls of Alexander VII against two d(?cisions 
of the SorboTinc wdiich were din»cted against two 
infallibilist jiublications. He tried in vain to induce 
the pope to declare that anti-iiifallibilist teachings 
were not heretical, 'but he suecced(.*d in preytmting 
Alexander ^VTI from launching an excommunication 
against the Pa^jlomcnt which had joined forces with 
the Sorbonne; then he obtained a condemnation by 
the Index of on(^ of the two ])ul>lications eond(*miied 
by the Sorbonne, and he intt'rpreti'd this Act as a 
sort of indirect disavo\vaI of the Bulls which had been 
directed against the Sorlionne. In his memoir on 
the Saered Colleger written in Sept., 1666, he conf ended 
that the Universal Church, in its conclavc^s, should 
be rejirestmted by cardinals (;hos(m from all the 
count ric^s of (^hri.sU'iidom. This memoir and the 
dispatches writ-Uai to Louis XIV and the minister 
Lionne arc masti^rpieccs of diiilomatic langu.age. He 
took a prominent ])Mrt in the conclaves which elected 
Clcmient IX and Clement X, and even obtained eight 
votes in the conclave of 1676 wdiich elected Innocent 
XI. Tic died three years Ii\tcr during a sojoum in 
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Paris. His memoirs, which Yib began to write in 1671. 
were published for the first time in 1717; several 
Englisn translations were made in 1723, 1764, and 
1774. His language is admirable for its charm and 
suppleness; for the profoundness of his political views, 
and th(^'' conciseness of his moral ideas he has been 
compared to Tacitus. The craving for intrigue and 
adventure formed the basis of his character. A man 
of remarkable parts, he was above all a church politi- 
cian rather than a churchman. 

(Euvrea de Cardinal de Rdz, cd. FbillFiT, Gourdault and 
Chantelauzb (10 vols., Paris, 1870-96); Chantklauze, Le 
Cardinal de Retz et V Affaire du Chapeau (2 vols., Paris, 1877); 
Idem, Le Cardinal de Reiz el sea Misaions diplonuiUques d Roim 
(Paris, 1879); Idem, Saint- Vincent de Paul et lea Condi (Parts, 
1882) ; Gazier, Lea demihrea anniea du Cardinal de Retz (Paris, 
1876). 

OEORaBs Goyau. 


Reuchlin (Grecized^ Capnion), Johannes, cele- 
brated German humanist, b. at Pforzheim, Baden, 22 
February, 1455; d. at Lieoenzell, 30 June, 1522. He 
studied at Freiburg, Paris^ and Basle, when) he won his 
baccalaureate in 1475, his degree of master in 1477, 

and later taught Greek 
and Latin; in 1479 he 
became bachelor of 
jurisprudence at Or- 
leans, and licentiate of 
law at Poitiers in 1481. 
During two trips to 
Italy (1482 and 1490) 
he became acquainted 
with the Platonic 
Academy at Florence 
and the chief Italian 
philologiaas, he him- 
self exciting wonder 
through his great phil- 
ological knowledge. 
In the interval be- 
tween these journeys 
he became counsel of 
Count Eberhard of 
Wurtemborg, assessor 
in the high court and doctor of jurisprudence, mean- 
while applying himself zealously to the study of He- 
brew. On the death of his patron Eberhard, he fled 
to Heidelberg through fear of his successor, the mal- 
evolent Count Eberhard VI, wlu;re he became coun- 
sel to the elector. In 1498 ho paid his third visit 
to Rome, and perfected his Hebrew by intercourse 
with some learned Jews. In Heidelberg he wrote his 
two witty and successful Latin comedies, Sergius” 
and ** Henno ”. On Eberhard^s deposition he returned 
to Stuttgart, and became imperial judge of the 
Swabian Confederation (1502-12), private 
professor of Greek and Hebrew at Ingoldstadt 
(1520-1), and professor at Tubingen (1521-2). The 
chief service of Reuchlin was his introduction into 
Germany of the study of Hebrew. His *‘De rudi- 
mentis hebraicis” (15()G), containing both lexicon and 
grammar, was epoch-making. In 1512 ha published 
as a manual for beginners an edition, of tfie Hebrew 
text of the Penitential Psalms with a literal Latin 
translation. In his ”Dc accentibus et orthographia 
linguae hebraicae” (1518), he treats in detail the word- 
accent, and more briefly the rhetorical accent and 
music^ emphasis. Less important are his cabalistic 
writing (“De verbo mirifico”, 1494; “De arte 
cabbalistica”, 1517), in which he becomes lost in the 
abstruse problems of mysterious names and figures. 
Meanwhile his unfortunate quarrel with Johann 
Pfefferkom and the Cologne Dominicans concerning 
the destruction of the Talmudic books had begun. 
(For a discussion of this, sec H um anism. ) Throughout 
the Reformation, Reuchlin remained faithful to the 
Church and sought to alienate his grandnephew Me- 
lanchthon from Luther., 



Johannes Reuchlin 
From a contemporary woodcut 


Gbiobr, Johann Reuchlin (Leipzig, 1871) ; Idem, Renaizaanee 
u, ffumaniamua VBerlin, 1882), 504-25; Reuehline Br^weehaeL 
ed. Gsiobr (Tttbmgen, 1875) ; The Cambridge Modem^iHory, 1 
(Cambridge, 1902), 572-3. 

Klemens IiOFFLER. 

Beumont» Alfred vpn, statesman and historian, 
b. at Aachen, 15 August, 1808; d. there, 27 April, 
1887. After finishing his course at the gymnaaiumi 
he took up in obedience to the wishes of his fMher 
rather than to his own inclination, ^the study of 
medicine at Bonn and Heidelberg. The death ot his 
father in 1828 interrupted his Btud.js, whereupon 
he became first private tutor at^lorcncc, and within 
the course of a 'year, private secretary of the Prussian . 
ambassador in that city. Meanwhile he attended 
lectures, and in 1833 graduated Doctor of Philosophy 
at Erlanffm. He was subsequently engaged in the 
Foreign Office at Berlin (1835-6), as secretary of the 
legation at Florence and Rome (1836-43), again in 
the Foreign Office (1843-7), where he simultaneously 
acted as private secretary to King Frederick William 
IV. This monarch always reposed ^eat confidence 
in Rcumont, and in 1846 ennobled him. In 1847 he 
became counsel of the Prussian legation at Rome, 
where he remained alone after the flight of the popp. 
In 1851 he was appointed ambassador to Tuscany, but, 
on the annexation of this country, was placed on half 
pay, in consequence of an unwillingness to appoint a’ 
Catholic to the post previously intended for him: 
that of ambassador to the i)ope. Henceforth he de- 
voted himself to his literary studies — at first in Rottft 
then in his native Aachen, from 1868 in Bonn, whflice 
he returned to Aachen in 1878. In spite of severe 
bodily sufTerings he always maintained his relations 
and a lively personal and epistolary intercourse with 

E rominent personages of Germany and Italy, e. g. 

[ermann von Thile, his intimate friend and former 
colleague, Marchesc Gino Capponi, the illustrious 
literary historian of Italy, Leopold von Ranke, th^^ 
great historical investigator whom he had attacked 
in 1830, and several members of the Prussian royal 
house, especially Queen Elizabeth and Emperor 
William I. He was a prolific author, and in almost 
all his works takes as his special theme the portrayal 
of the literary life of Italy, the communication to 
German readers of a deeper understanding of Italian 
art and history, seeking thus to prepare the way for 
an intellectual union between Germany and Italy. 

Among his many works dealing with Italy we must 
mention: “Andrc^ del Sarto” (Leipzig, 1835); 
“Reiscschilderungen u. Umrissc aus sudlichen 
Gcgenden” (Stuttgaii?!' 1835); “Italia” (2 volsv 
Berlin, 1838-40); “Romischc Briefe von einem 
Florentiner” (4t vols., Leipzig, 1840-44); “Tavole 
cronologiche e sincronc della storia fiorentina” 
(Florence, 1841), supplementary volume (1875); 
“Ganganelli, Papst Clemens XIV. Seine Briefe u. 
seine Zeit” (2 vols., Berlin, 1851; tr. lA)ndon, 1854). 
In his “Beitrage zur italienischen Geschichte” (6 
vols., Berlin, 1853-7) he treats of “Galile**^!. 
“Francesco Burleiyiacchi”, “Gaeta”, “Recollections 
of the year 1849”, “The last days of the Order of 
Malta^ J^and finally ‘ ‘The Queen of Etrurians attempted 
flight from Nizza in 1811 ”. His ' Jugend Katerinas 
de Medici” is brilliantly written (Berlin, 1864; 
Italian tr. Florence, 1858; French, Paris. 1864). 
Among his greatest works must be reckoned: “Ge- . 
Bchichto der Stadt Item” (3 vols., Berlin, 1867 -t 70); 
“Lorenzo de Medici il Magnifico” (2 vols., Leipzig, 
1874; Snd ed., 1883); “(jeschichte Toscanas seit 
dem Ende des florcntinischen Freistaates (2 vols., 
Gotha, 1867-77); “Gino Capponi. ^.Ein Zeit u. 
Lebensbild” (Gotha, 1880); “Vittoria , Colonna.c.. 
Leben, Dichten, Glauben im 16. Jahrhundert ” 
(Freiburg, 1881; Italian tr., Turin, 1883)4. As the 
fruit of his connexions with the royal house appeared: 
“Zj^itgenossen.^ Biographien una Charactenstiken'' 
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fBtfUn 1862 ),of which the second volume ia devoted territory received the*name of Vogtiand (Terra 
to FreJifctiek William IV; “Biograpnische Denk- odeocotontm), a designation that has remtuned to this 
blatter nach persiJnUdien Erinnerungen” (Leipaig, day a geographical summary for Reuss, espwially 
1878V “ AuaKdnig Friedrich Wilhelms IV. gesunden that part on . the Saxon borders. I he position of 
u kranken Tagen" (Leipzig, 1885). To his Rhenish vogt soon became hereditary. The princes of Reuss 
homelaw') were 'devoted the “Aachener Liedei> are descended from the of Weida. Erk^bert I 
chronik”' (Aachen, 1873) and “Die rheinische Flora” 




1881) 

biographioal sketch compiled by HCkfer from 
diaries in Annalen des histoHachen Veretns fUr den 
Ifiederrheint Ixxv4i (Cologne,. ,1904). 

PaTRICIUS SCHLAaHR. 

R6uniQZi» Di9CESe^f. See Saint Denis. 

Reunion of Christendom. See Union of 
Christendom., 

ReusenSg Edmond, archaeologist and hislorian, b. 
at Wijneghem (Antwerp), 25 April, 1831 ; d. at Ijouvain, 
24 Dec., 1903. Sent to the University of Ixiiivain im- 
mediately after his ordination to the priesthood (1854), 
he soon became head librarian of the university (1859- 
1896). He collaborated with his rector. Mgr de l^tn, 
in his works on the religious history of Belgium, 
and in 1864 they founded the review, “Analcctos . 
pour servir d. Thistoire eccl6siastique de la Belgique 
wnich l^usens continued to direct until his death. 
With the same teacher, he became interested in the 
history of the University of Louvain, to which he d(i- 
voted almost exclusively the last years of his life. 
Througli his historical studies he acquired a knowledge 
(^palaeography and diplomacy and became professor 
onreourse in these branches (1881-1903) which was 
the first of its kind in Belgium. In 1900 he w^s ap- 
pointed a member of the Royal Commission of History 
(Brussels). After teacihing theology for two years he 
had charge of a new course in Christian archaiology 
fiom 1864-1900. In this depart-ment he soon ac- 
quired great distinction, as is evideiujod by the success 
his manual^ his appointment (1884) to the Royal 
•^mmission of Monuments (Brussels), his participa- 
tion in the exposition of ancient art, and his share in 
the renovation of religious art in Belgium, llis prin- 
cipal works are: “Ehjinents d^arch6ologie chretienne ** 
(lA)uvain, 1871-5); “ Elements de pal(5ographie^^ (Ia)u- 
vain, 1899); “Documents relatifs i riiistoirc de 
runivendt^de Louvain*’ (Toil vain, 1881-1903). 

Annuaire de I'universiU catholique de Louvain (1905) pp. xv- 
xxiii; Univeraiti catholique de Louvain, bibliograpliy and Hup- 
plcmcnt, I, II, lit (Louvain, 1900, 1002, 1004, 1000). 

R. Maere. 

ReusB, name of the two swffflest states of the 
German Confederation, which lie almost in the centre 


(1122) is proved by documentary evidence to have 
been their ancestor. His successors acquired almost 
the whole Vogtiand by feuds or marriage settle- 
ment, although in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies they lost the greater part of their possessions, 
most of which fell to Saxe-Meissen (the present 
Kingdom of Saxony). In 1244 'the vogt Henry IV 
entered a Gennan monastery. His sons divided his 
possessions, their seats being respectively at Weide 
(extinct in 1535), Gera (extinct in 1550), and Plauen. 
The Plauen branch was subdivided into an elder line 
that died -out in 1572, and a younger line. Henry, 
ther founder of the Plauen line (d. about 1300), on ac- 
count of a visit to Russia received the surname of 
“der Reusse^^ (Rutlionus), whence the name passed to 
the country; on account of the close relations of that 
country with the neighbouring Saxon states, Luther- 
anism speedily gained a foothold in Reuss. 

The rulers joined the Smalkaldic League against 
the German emperor, and forfeited tlieir possessions, 
but afterwards recovered them. Henry XX 11 is 
notable among the more m()dern princes of this 
house for his enmity to Prussia, which he opposed 
in the Austro-Prussian War of 1806, when the Prus- 
sian troops occupied his domain. Henry joined the 
North German Confederal, ion and the new German 
Empire (1871). He alone of all the confederate 
princes remained until his death (1902) an implacable 
enemy of Prince Bismarck and of the conditions 
ert^ated in Germany by the foundation of the empire, 
llis son, Henry XXIV (born in 1878), being incapable 
of niling, the regency passed to the princes of the 
younger line of Reuss. After the death of Henry 
XXIV, the last scion of the younger line, the Prin- 
cipalities of Reuss-Greiz and Reus8-S(5hleitz will 
be united. Since the end of the twelfth century all 
the male members of the princely house have borne 
the name of Henry in honour of the Emperor Henry 
VI of Gennany (1190-7), to whom they were under 
great obligations. The Reformation entirely des- 
troyed Catholicism in Reuss. The few Catholic 
settlers were for a long time deprived of regular re- 
ligious ministrations. A Brief obtained from the 
papal nuncio in Vienna, 15 March, 1822, by the 
efforts of the Catholic Princess Gasparina of Rohan- 
Rochefort, wife of Henry XIX, placed the Catholics 
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*1 Germany, east of Thuringia, on the western boun- in the domains of th(^ elder line under the jurisdiction 
daries of the Kingdom of Saxony^ Tlieir united of the Archbishop of Prague; and through a papal 
area is 440 sq. miles. Reuss alterer Linie, or Reuss- “ * ' ' j ^ 
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Greitz, comprises 122 sq. miles and in 1905 its popula- 
tion was 70,603, of whom 68,549 were Lutherans, 
1205 Catholics, and 54 Jews. Reuss jungerer Linie, 
or Reuss-Schlciz, contains 318 sq. miles, and had 
144,^4 tiii!<^bitants in 1905, of whom 140,640 were 
LutHRlins, ig06 Catholics, and 290 Jews. The 
present Principality of Reuss and 'the neighbouring 
tracts of land were inhabited in early medieval 
times by Slavonic races who were civilizSd and 
converted to Chriatianity by the German Emperor 
Otto I (93^73). In church matters the region was 
under the Diocese of Zeitz (founded in .968), which 
beMme a suffragan of Magdeburg. On account of 
the frequent mi»ads of the Slavs, the residence of the 


Brief of 18 March, 1874, they passed under that of the 
Vicar Ai?o,stolic of Saxony. The parish of Greiz 
has existed since 1897 and the statutes of the Catholic 
congregation there, dated 12 April, 1897, received 
government sanction on 7 June of the same year, 
together with the grgnt of a legal status under the 
civil law. Priests from the neighbouring countries 
(Bavaria and Saxony) are nok prevented from ex- 
ercising their spiritual functions. 

Excluding Greiz and Frauenreuth, permission of 
the authorities to hold religious services is required 
in the towns and villages of the principality. The 
Catholics of Reuss-Schleiz were placed under the 


jurisdiction of the bishops of Paderiiom by a Decree 

Ti- u ■ r -x 1 » ^^9 papal “Congregatjo de propaganda fide’’ of 

Bishop of "Gitz was rem(^ed to Naumburg in 1028, 27 June, 1869, which, however, was not officially rec- 
after which the see was called Naumburg-Zeitz. ognized, and, when in 1883 the Catholics of the city 
Upon its subjection to German authority, the whole of Gera desired a mission with permanent priests, 
^Drovin^ was ^Hotted to the Margraviate of Zeitz. the Government made its consent df^iendent upon 
■ early as the year 1000, howevcjr. Emperor Otto the transfer of jurisdiction to the Vicar Apostolic 
111 permftted the entire part lying on the eastern of Saxony. This was effected by a Decree of Propa- 
bounaaiy of Thuringia to be administered by im- ganda dated 7 October, 1889. Ry. a princely 
l^nal vogta, or bailiffc (advocat'^impeni^ whence this rescript of 14 June, 1894, the status of the Catholic 
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palliation of Gera was recogni 2 ed from 1 June. 
Iliey then received the rights and privileges of 
cdtizena under the civil law. The rector of Gera is 
not debaErred from exercising his sacerdotal functions 
in places belonging to his parish, nor arc priests from 
the n^ghbouring countries (Saxony and Saxe Wei- 
mar). The successful progress of Catholicism is re- 
tarded in both principalities by lack of means, since 
neither the State nor the people contribute any- 
thing to the Catholic Church and a church tax is not 
permitted. The Evangclical-Luthcran Church is 
supported by state and communal contributions, 
Catnolics being assessed equally with Protestants 
for this purpose. The Government does not inter- 
fere with its subjects in regard to the change of their 
religion, establishment of orders, mixed marriages, 
and the education of the children of such marriages 
in either principality. For the most part the prin- 
ciples obtaining in the Kingdom of Saxony prevail 
in Heuss. Nominally, enjoyment of the privileges 
of citizenship Ls independent of creed, but in Reuss- 
Greiz religious exercises can take place only by ex- 
press permission. In both principalities no previous 


permission iff required for processions on religious 
festivals, provided they' kre carried o\xff in the 
ciutomary manner. Catholic processions are not 
allowed. The public free schools are ^vangelical- 
Lutheran and maintained by political or school dis- 
tricts. Catholics are obliged to cdntribu{!^P»propor- 
tionally as much as Protestants, altWgh religious 
instruction in their Faith is never ^en. A pr^ate 
Catholic free school (about 200 children) has e»s in 
Gera since 1903, . to which neither State nor city 
contributes. In Greiz the Catholic^ have succeeded 
in obtaining a school of their own%^ce 190B, with 
about 130 children who aim.^f compulsory schoc' 
age. The ^ant of an appropriation for a hi^ schoo; 
is still penaing (1911). 

Schmidt, Vogtlandiache Forschungen (Dresden, 1904); Lim- 
MER, ErUvmrf einer Geaeh. des Vogtlandea (4 vols., Gera, 1826-8); 
Ibom, Kurie Ueberaicht der Oeach. dea Hauaea Rauaa (Ronne- 
burg, 1829) ; BrCckner, Landeakuntle dea FUratentums Reuaa j. L. 
(2 vols., Gera, 1870) ; Burkhardt, Einfilhrung der Refwmation in 
Reuaa (1894), Protestant; Frbiseh, Staat u. kathol. Kirche in den 
deutachen Bundeaalaaten, II (Stuttgart, 1900). 

Herman Sacher. 

Revalidation. See Validation. 
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